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INDEX    TO    VOLUME    LV. 


(Illustratioas  in   Italics.) 


A. 

Abbotsbury,  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  at,  SI 
Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige,  58  ;  Sanglant,  (io 
Acacia  cordata,  284  ;  cultriformis,  171  ;  dealbata, 

l.J5  :  longifolia,  10-2  ;  Nemu,  119  ;  pulchella,  252 
Acalypha  Godseffiana,  82  ;  hispida,  230 
Acer  palmatum,  385  ;  pseudo-platanus  elegantis- 

simum  variegatum,  415,  417 
Acers,  Japanese,  453 
Acineta  Humboldti,  407 
Aconite,  the  Winter,  70 
Ada  aurantiaca,  49 
Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris  imbricatum,  102  ;  Far- 

leyense,  224  ;  Williamsi,  33 
Aerides  Fieldingi,  440  ;  odoratum,  9  ;  Vandarum, 

Aganisia  cuTulea,  440 

Agapetes  buxifolia,  102,  144 

Agathiei  ctulestis,  59 

Allium  triquetrum,  377 

Almond,  a  distinct  and  early,  155  ;  the  dwarf,  in 
the  rock  garden,  337  ;  tree,  a  fine,  259 

Alnwick  Castle  gardens,  84 

Alocasia  Wavriaiana,  183  ;    Wai-riaicnn,  183 

Alocasias,  379 

Aloe  latifolia,  9 

Alpinia  mutica,  120  :  vittata,  231 

Alyssum  alpinum  fl.-pl.  album  (Corbeille  d'Ar- 
geut),  319  :  gemonense,  394 

America,  Peach  growing  in,  243 

Androsace  carnea,  203 

Anemia  rotundifolia,  224,  371 

Anemone  apennina,  347  ;  baldensis,  382 ;  blanda, 
227  ;  b.  Cvpriana,  280,  302 ;  coronaria  King  of 
Scarlets,  376  :  fulgens,  174,  217,  232,  278,  .302  ; 
f .  gra-ca,  328  :  Hepatica  rosea,  124  :  narcissi- 
flora,  .3s2;  nemorosa  rosea  fl.-pl,  302:  sylves- 
tris  fl.-pl.,  415,  417,  432  ;  the  Crown,  .391  ;  the 
scarlet,  202  ;  ranunculoides,  281,  328,  341,  .381  ; 
Robinsoniana,  302 

Anemones  in  Ireland,  263 

Angriecum  arcuatum,  258;  Chailluanum,  129; 
eburneum,  40 ;  seequipedale,  330  ;  Veitchi,  26, 
49 

Anguloa  uniSora,  313 

Anguloas,  repotting,  3.50 

Anoiganthus  breviflorus,  9 

Anomatheca  cruenta,  6 

Anthurium  Perfection,  2.S0,  301 

Anthuriuus  from  Shipley  Hall,  377 


Antirrhinums  for  forcing,  348 

Ants  and  ripe  Peaches,  301 

Aotus  gracillima,  209 

Aphides  on  Peach  trees,  383 

Aphis,  black,  324 

AponogetoD  distachyon,  28,  56,  84,  94,  202 

Apple  Allen's  Everlasting,  190  ;  Billinora  Pippin, 
202 ;  Barnack  Beauty,  190  :  Beauty  of  Moray, 
383  ;  Beauty  of  Moray,  383  ;  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, 2,  53,  88  :  Court  of  Wick,  68  :  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  442  :  Cox's  Orange,  50,  89  ;  crop, 
the,  421 ;  French  Crab,  12,  248  ;  Gooseberry,  50  ; 
Hawthornden,  384  ;  Lidy  Pilkington,  83  :  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain,  1G4,  200  ;  Line's  Prince 
Albert,  175;  Lemon  Pippin,  12;  Lewis's  In- 
comparable. 140  ;  London  or  Five  crowned  Pip- 
pin, 199  ;  Mabbott's  Pearmain,  4  ;  Mannington 
Pearmain,  3  :  Newton  Wonder,  175,  212,  2,32  ; 
Norfolk  Beaufin,  414;  Potts'  Sesdling,  414, 
439;  Ribiton  Pippin,  30;  Sinspareil,  118; 
Scarlet  Quince,  244;  The  Queen,  322,  421; 
Tom  Putt,  53  ;  tree,  an  espalier,  in  b/oom  at  Fair- 
jidds,  55  ;  trees,  liqujd  manure  for,  292  ;  trees, 
pruning  old,  383 ;  trees,  thinning  young,  2ol 

Apples  and  Pears  for  a  covered  way,  91  ;  at 
Farnham  Park,  200 ;  Australian  stocks  for, 
248  ;  digestible,  139 ;  keeping,  176,  202,  243  ; 
late-keeping,  in  boxes,  barrels,  &c.,  200  ;  notes 
on,  91,  140;  pyramid,  2,  52 ;  some  sure  crop- 
ping, 51 ;  stock  for,  210 

Apricot  caterpillar,  the,  360 

Apricots,  aspect  and  soil  for,  271 

April  in  S.  Devon,  370 

Aquilegia  hybrids,  391  ;  Stuarti,  417 

Arabis,  double,  344 

Araujia  albens  entrapping  insects,  144 

Arbutus  hybrida,  127 

Arototis  aureola,  342 

Areca  lutescens,  2S 

Arenaria  montana,  381 

Aristolochia  gigas  ornithocephala,  0 

Armeria  plantaginea  rosea,  457 

Arnebia  echioides,  262 

Artichokes,  Globe,  238,  351 

Arum  blooms,  Urge  r.  small,  3i 9.  409  ;  Dracun- 
culus,  124  ;  Lilies,  331  ;  LiUcs  in  a  rase,  331  ; 
summer  treatment  of,  444 ;  sanctum,  155 ; 
yellow,  as  aquatics  or  bog  plants,  207 

Arundo  donax  variegata,  hardiness  of,  337 

Ash,  the  white,  404 

Asparagus,  401,  450 


Asparagus  beds  in  summer,  401  ;  beds,  surface- 
dressing,  2.36 ;  cutting,  402 ;  in  winter  and 
spring,  63  ;  Perfection,  336  ;  sowing,  277 

Asparagus  comorensis,  24  ;  defiexus,  27  ;  retro- 
fractus,  25  ;  Sprengeri,  155,  444 

Asparagus  Kale,  299 

Asplenium  Hilli,  173 

Aspleniumi,  224 

Atlin  Lake,  district  of,  British  Columbia,  166 
Aubrietia  Fire  King,  382  ;  tauricola,  376 ;  the,  378 
Aubrietias,   290,  307,  341,  345,   382,   417;    from 

seed,  290,  326  ;  pruning,  433,  458 
Auricula,  a  variegated-leaved,  264  ;  Dusty  Miller, 

337  ;  Primrose  and  Polyanthus  in  March,  210 
Auriculas   and   Polyanthuses,  306  ;    border,  345  ; 

in  pots,  how  to  grow,  346  ;  yellow,  323 
Australia,  the  Nepenthes  of,  59 
Azalea  Apollo,  120 ;  Betsy  de  Bruin,  226  ;  Marie 

Planchon,  444  ;  mollis  Parity,  189,  191 
Azaleas,  fine,  417  ;  hardy,  16 


Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  231,  282,  417 

Bamboos  in  pots,  170,  198.  230  ;  in  Wales,  2i2 

Bambusa  Maximowiczi,  330 

Baptisia  australis,  457 

Barkeria  Lindleyana,  79 

Biuera  rubioides,  9 

Bean,  Broad,  Early  Longpod,  63  ;  French,  culture 
outdoors,  374 :  Early  Famurite,  372 ;  long-podded 
Negro,  373  :  the  white  Sacred,  235 

Beans,  Broad,  22  ;  climbing  French,  221  ;  dwarf 
French,  372,  38(i ;  kidney,  254,  308 :  early 
dwarf,  254,  299;  runner,  310;  Scarlet  Runner, 
115,  146;  sowing  indoors,  35 

Beech,  the  King,  in  Knole  Pari:,  276 ;  the  Weeping, 
in  the  Louijh  Nurseriei,  Cork,  267 

Beeches  at  Blair  Drummond,  Perthshire,  273  ;  the, 
267 

Beet  Cheltenham  Green-top,  .388  ;  notes  on,  36 ; 
Spinach,  35  ;  Turnip  rooted,  195 

Beetroot,  seed,  276,  3S8 

Begonia  Duke  of  Devonshire,  415  ;  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine, 108  ;  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  144  ;  manicata,  " 
Miss  Barbara  Ray,  415  ;  Miss  Bella  Tait,  41 
Miss   Mary   Pope,  415 ;   President  Carnot,  4 
Triomphe  de  Nancy,  284 

Begonias,  bedding,  preparing,  235 ;  new  double. 
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Beloochistan,  the  flowers  of,  231 

Benthamia  fragifera,  88 

Berberia  Darwini,  22J  ;  nepalensis  and  B.  japonioa, 
293 

Betula  nigra,  161  ;  B.  n.  at  Keir,  161  ;  papjrifera, 
161  :  B.  p.  at  Ken;  163 

Bicton,  a  glimpse  at,  408 

Bignoiiiii  renusta,  143 

Birch,  the  Red  or  Hirer,  <U  Kew,  161 

Birches,  two  American,  161 

Bird  plague,  the,  282 

Birds  and  the  fruit  buds,  324  ;  small,  destruction 
of,  320 ;  those,  166.  209  ;  r.  insects,  244 

Bletia  hyacinthina,  263 

Bluetits  and  fruit  buds,  323 

Boilers,  coil,  60,  84,  120 

Bomarea  Carderi,  130;  Carderi,  131;  conferta, 
131  ;  frondea,  131  ;  oculata,  131  ;  oligantha, 
131  ;  oli'jnnthn,  130;  patacoensis,  131 

Bomareas,  130 

Book,  Miss  Jekyll's,  245 

Books  — 

"A  Handbook  for  Warwickshire,"  316 

"  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden,"  17 

"Evolution  of  our  Native  Fruits,"  123 

"  Le  Potager  d'un  Gurieux,"  203 

"My  Roses,  and  how  I  grew  them,"  400 

"  Our  Gardens,"  427 

"Report  of  Observations  on  Injurious  Insects 

in  1898,"  400 
"  Societe  Erancaise  d'Horbiculture  de  Londres," 

264 
"The  Calif ornian  Vegetables  in  Garden  and 

Field,"  315 
"  The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,"  203 
"The  House  Sparrow  in  Relation  to  Agricul- 
ture and  Gardening,"  367 
"  Wood  and  Garden,"  122 

Borders,  herbaceous,  236 

Boronia  heterophylla,  227  ;  serrulata,  341 

Box  trees  at  Brayns,  Wivelisoombe.  Somerset, 
62  ;  iralk  at  Bmi/iK,  Wiveliicombe,  Somermt,  62 

Brassavola  acaulis,  140 ;  Digbyana,  149 ;  glauca, 
149 

Brasaavolas,  149 

Brassia  braoteata,  406  ;  maoulata,  380  ;  Wrayfe, 
49 

Brier,  yellow  Austrian,  452 

Broccoli  Cooling's  Matchless,  252 ;  early,  334  ; 
Early  Penzance,  134  ;  late,  372  ;  Model,  238  ; 
Purple  Sprouting,  351  ;  scarcity  of,  237 ;  some 
good,  194  ;  sprouting,  276  ;  stems,  protecting, 
23 ;  Sulphur.  135  ;  Superb  Early  White,  334  ; 
Vanguard,  238  ;  Veitch's  Spring  White,  194 

Brooms,  flowering,  355 

Browallia  speciosa,  444  ;  s.  major,  107 

Brownea  grandiceps,  263 

Brunfelsia  calycina  grandiflora,  173 

Brussels  Sprouts,  failure  of,  194,  2,38  ;  Paragon, 
277  ;  tall  r.  dwarf,  21 

Buddleia  variabilis,  428,  457 

Buds,  irregular  breaking  of,  304 

Bulbophyllum  Lobbi,  313 

Bulbs,  Cape,  treatment  of,  .365  ;  in  pots  and  earth- 
worms, 57 

Burchellia  capensis,  155 

Burlingtonia  decora,  286 

Burnham  Beeches,  at,  269 

Buttercup,  the  Bermuda,  332 

Butterfly,  the  sulphur,  417,  438 

C. 

Cabbage  bolting,  .300:  butterfly,  the,  421  ;  early, 

Mein's  No.  1,  253,  310,  352;  spring,  222,  297, 

335  ;  sprouts,  36 
Cabbages,    bolting  in,    188 ;    early   spring,    35 ; 

small,  221,  251 
Caladium  argyrites,  305 
Calandrinia  Tweediei,  378 
Calanthe  Turneri,  79;  Veitchi,  150 
Calanthes,  8 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  06 
California,  notes  from,  275 
Calla  Fragrance,  not  fragrans,  342  ;  fragrans,  337  : 

Little  Gem,  102 
Callipsycheaurantiaca,  65 
Camassia  Cussicki,  337 


Camassias  in  the  grass  at  Kew,  422 

Camellia  Adelina  Benvenuti,  198  ;  Camillo 
Aureliano,  273;  Chandleri  elegans,  119;  Cup 
of  Beauty,  24  ;  Guillaumelll.,  198  ;  .Jenny  Lind, 
144  ;  Mathotiana  alba,  191,  198  ;  Monarch,  102  ; 
tricolor,  198 

Camellias  dropping  their  buds,  1S4  ;  moving,  in 
May,  332  ;  on  trellises,  72 

Campanemia  uliginosa,  447 

Campanula  alpina,  325  ;  barbata,  325  ;  barbata, 
327  ;  caucasica,  325  ;  collina,  325  ;  coUina,  327  ; 
isophylla  alba,  231  ;  i.  a.  in  pots,  198  ;  lacbiflora, 
325  ;  lanata,  325  ;  lamiifolia,  325  ;  latifolia,  325  ; 
latijolia,  325  ;  1.  eriocarpa,  325  ;  macrantha,  325  ; 
persicifolia,  325  ;  perdcifo/ia,  325  ;  petra^a,  325  ; 
rhoinboidalis,  .327 ;  sarmatica,  Zi'i  ;  sarmitica, 
327  ;  spicata,  325  ;  thyrsoides,  325,  327 

Campanulas,  mountain,  for  gardens,  325 

Campernelles,  180 

Canarina  Campanula,  174 

Cannas,  Italian,  in  1898,  41  ;  Paul  Marquant  and 
Comte  de  Bouchaud,  311 

Canterbury  Bells  in  pots,  444 

Cape  Pondweed,  the,  28,  56 

Caragana  aurantiaca,  422 

Cardamine  rotundifolia,  281 

Cardoons,  99,  133 

Carnation  Agnes  Sorrell,  436  ;  Don  Carlos,  435  ; 
Falcon,  438  ;  Florizel,  436  ;  Galilee,  436  ;  Gold- 
finch, 436  ;  Lady  Hermione,  370  ;  Lady  Rose, 
435  ;  Malmaison,  leaves  diseased,  418  ;  Mme. 
Therese  Franco,  188,  230 ;  Mrs.  Lawson,  109  ; 
Ossian,  436  ;  Princess  May,  110  ;  tree  notes, 
380  ;  Winter  Cheer,  183 

Carnations,  American,  229  ;  for  spring  planting, 
121,  160,  208;  grubs  in,  10;  in  pots,  145; 
Malmaison,  .347  ;  Malmaison,  new,  457  ;  out- 
door, 179  ;  planting  weakly-growing,  207  ; 
propagating  Tree,  59  ;  protecting  border,  14  ; 
spring  planting  of,  2.33  ;  Tree,  propagating,  110 

Carpenteria  californica  in  a  Jliddlesex  garden, 
119 

Carrot  Early  Gem,  254  ;  seed,  main-crop,  sowing, 
299 ;  the,  133 

Carrots,  good  shallow  soil,  373 

Carbon,  Maynooth,  454 

Cassinia  fulvida,  83,  259 

Citananche,  368,  418  ;  cerulea,  flowers  of,  369 

Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  128  ;  citrina,  286 ; 
Eldorado  (Glebelands  variety),  435  ;  exonienss, 
445  ;  fly,  the,  381  ;  guttata  Prinzii,  406  ;  His- 
lopi,  85  ;  intermedia  (Rosslyn  variety),  415 ; 
Lawrenceana,  258  ;  Lawryana,  330 ;  luteola, 
428  ;  Mendeli,  377  ;  M.  albescens,  4.35  ;  M.  Per- 
fection, 415  ;  Mossi;e  Beauty  of  Bush  Hill,  415  ; 
M.  gloriosa,  415 ;  M.  Goossosiana,  415  ;  M. 
Mrs.  Fielding,  415  ;  M.  Victoria,  435  ;  Percivali- 
ana,  79 ;  Schrcvderje,  257  ;  Skinneri,  350  ; 
Skinned  (Temple's  var.).  381  ;  Trianaa,  151  ; 
T.  var.  Amesiana,  225;  T.  Amy  Wigan,  117  ; 
T.  Ernest  Ashworth,  82  ;  T.  Memoria  Lindeni, 
82  ;  Warneri,  405 

Cattleyas  and  L.-elias  at  Chelsea,  446 

Cauliflower  Autumn  Giant,  3S6  ;  Eclipse,  195  ; 
Waloheren,  134 

Cauliflowers,  early,  99,  402  ;  in  pots,  298  ;  good 
early,  21  ;  hand-light,  373  ;  raising  early,  23, 
64 

Celeriac  Smooth  Prague,  133 

Celeries,  white,  115,  146 

Celery,  450  ;  as  a  vegetable,  309  ;  Ivory's  Non- 
such, 81  ;  late,  195,  353  ;  Major  Clarke's  Solid 
Red,  195  ;  planting,  309  ;  ridges,  utilising,  116, 
146  ;  shallow  trenches  for,  253 

Celsia  Arcturus,  124 

Centropogon  Lucyanus,  9,  57 

Cerasus  pseudo-Cerasus,  405 ;  Jas.  H.  Veitch, 
342,  356 

Charcoal  for  lawns,  228 

Cheilanthes,  111  ;  chlorophylla.  111  ;  elegans, 
111;  farinosa.  111;  hirta,  111;  tomentosa, 
111  ;  viscosa,  1 11 

Cherries  failing,  321  ;  some  Russian,  248 

Cherry,  double  Japanese,  319;  More/to,  in  bloom 
at  Fairfiehls,  Farnham,  51 ;  the  Bird,  404,  422 ; 
White  Heart,  6S 

Cheshire,  notes  from,  393 

Chicory,  334 


Chimonanthus,  117  ;  fragrans,  17 

Cbionodoxa  gigantea,  173;  Luciliae  alba,  119, 
124  ;  sardensis,  191,  204,  289  ;  a.  in  grass,  282, 
327  ;  Tmolusi,  228 

Chionodoxas,  seedling,  260 

Chionoscilla,  a  pretty,  377 

Chionoscillas,  192 

Chiswick,  Tufted  Pansies  at,  14 

Chives,  297 

Choisya  ternata  in  pots,  3.32 

Chrysanthemum  Duke  of  York,  301  ;  Lady  Law- 
rence, 5 ;  leaves  unhealthy,  320 ;  Master  H. 
Tucker,  32  ;  Mme.  Felix  Perrin,  5  ;  notes,  95, 
157,  399  ;  Princess  Victoria,  48  ;  Reginald 
Godfrey,  32  ;  seedling,  96  ;  seedling,  98  ;  sege- 
tum,  229 

Chrysanthemums,  early  flowering,  339  ;  for  small 
pots,  340  ;  in  Russia,  32  ;  in  small  pots,  184 
keeping  old,  5  ;  late,  32,  97 ;  late  open-air,  96 
new  varieties,  5  ;  on  walls,  157  ;  seedling,  96 
single,  31  ;  stopping,  158  ;  striking,  32,  158 
the  trial  of,  at  Chiswick,  48 

Chysis  bractescens,  130  ;  Chelsoni,  266 

Cider  crop,  the  French,  in  189S,  .50 

Cineraria  stellata,  316  ;  the  Star,  302,  316,  348 

Cinerarias,  331 

Cirrhopetalum  Medusae,  150 

Cissus  discolor,  66 

Clematis  calycina,  126;  disease,  106,  152;  indi- 
visa,  120;  montana,  432;  Nellie  Moser,  301, 
32S  ;  on  a  pillar,  114 

Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  31  ;  B.  and  other.^, 
73  ;  speciosum,  9 

Clerodendrons,  climbing,  380 

Climbers,  fine  foliaged,  for  the  greenhouse,  198  ; 
fine-foliaged,  for  the  intermediate  house,  183  ; 
finefoliaged  stove,  43  ;  flowering,  for  the  green- 
hou-e,  196  ;  flowering,  intermediate  house  or 
cool  stove,  143 

Clivia,  a  new,  232  :  Vivid,  155 

Clove,  the  Old  Crimson,  177 

Cobaea  scandens  fruiting  in  the  open  air,  209, 
.377 

Coohlioda  vulcanica,  78  ;  Noezliana,  78 ;  rosea, 
78  ;  sanguinea,  78 ;  sanguinea,  78 

Cochliodas,  78 

Cocos  Weddelliana,  348 

Cix'logyne  cristata,  winter  treatment  of,  193 ; 
humilis,  266  ;  Rossiana,  79  ;  Sohilleriana,  445 

Coleus  thyrsoideus,  65 

Coleworts,  401 

Colletia  bictoniensis,  293;  flowering  spray  of,  293 

Colletias,  319 

Columbines,  346 

Combination,  a  beautiful,  337 

Comments,  159 

Comparettia  falcata,  256 

Conifers,  the  value  of  top-dressing,  269 

Cordons,  covering  walks  with,  360 

Cork,  Daffodils  from,  231 

Cornus  canadensis  at  Oakwood,  Wisley,  417  ; 
florida,  382  ;  suecica,  239  ;  v.  growing  wi'd  near 
Sande,  Noriray,-2Z'i 

Correa  cardinalis,  242 

Correction,  a,  264 

Cortaderia  jubata  at  Belgrove,  Queenstown,  Ire- 
land, 93 ;  C.  jubata  at  Belgrove,  Queenstown, 
Cork,  93 

Cotoneaster  acuminata,  186  ;  affinis,  186  ;  bacil- 
laris,  186  ;  buxifolia,  186  ;  frigida,  187 ;  hori- 
zontalis,  187  ;  integerrima,  187  ;  laxiflora,  187  ; 
raicrophylla,  187  ;  m.  glacialis,  187  ;  multi- 
flora,  187;  nummularia,  187;  pannosa,  187; 
rotundifolia,  187:  rotundifolia,  186;  Simonsi, 
187  ;  thymifolia,  iss ;  tomentosa,  188  ;  vul- 
garis, 187 

Cotoneasiers,  185 

Courtown  House,  trees  at,  141 

Crampton,  Sir  Philip,  242  ;  Sir  /'.  Cramplon,  242 

Crinum  asiaticum,  84  ;  crassipes,  92  ;  fimbriatu- 
lum  and  its  allies,  92  ;  Forbesianum,  92  ;  gi- 
ganteum,  92 ;  Lasti,  92 ;  natans,  93  ;  pauci- 
florum,  92  ;  parvum,  92 ;  podophyllum,  93 ; 
purpurascens,  93  :  Sanderianum,  93  ;  scabrum, 
93  ;  Schimperi,  93  ;  tanganyikense,  93  ;  ye- 
mense,  72  ;  yuccieflorum,  93 

Crocus  ancyrensis,  28  ;  biflorus  Pestalozza\  174  ; 
chrysanthus    ccerulescens,    124 ;    Crewei,    10 ; 
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Fleischeri,  46  ;  gargaricus,  66  ;  Imperati,  102  ; 
longiflorus,  12ii  :  Sieberi,  192  ;  Suterianus, 
156  ;  speciosus,  69,  1(16  ;  speciosus,  (W  ;  Tom- 
masinianus,  loii ;  versicolor  picturatus,  192 ; 
vitellinus,  10 

Crocuses  on  grass,  2.56;  removing,  100;  yellow,  159 

Crops,  assisting  growing,  450 

Crotons  for  decoration,  1!)7 

Crown  Imperials,  31S 

Cucumber  Roval  Osborne,  387 

Cucumbers,  450  ;  in  frames,  450  ;  ridge,  135  ;  two 
good,  23 

Currant  mite,  the  black,  4,  50,  52,  SS,  176 

Currants  for  north  walls,  50.  8S,  1411 

Cyclamen  Atkinsi,  209  ;  Charming  Bride,  144, 
184 :  hederajfolium,  102 ;  libanoticum,  414  ; 
persicum,  102,  170,  332 

Cyclamens  growing  the  second  year,  26 

Cydonia  japonica,  381 

Cymbidium  Lowianum,  351  ;  pendulum,  85 

Cypella  Herberti,  18,  94 

Cypellas  and  Herbertias,  18 

Cypripedium  amandum,  256  ;  bellatulum(Dalcote 
variety),  26  ;  Calypso,  258  ;  cardinale,  150 ; 
Chamberlainianum,  330;  Chapmini  magnifi- 
cum,  286;  Fowlerianum  (Burford  var.),  445; 
Henry  Graves,  86 ;  hirsutissimum,  307 ; 
Hookers,  405  ;  insigne,  40  ;  Leeanum,  9  ; 
Mastersianum.  266  ;  Miss  Louisa  Fowler,  82 ; 
montanum,  263 ;  Mrs.  Rehder,  350  ;  Orion, 
117;  Rothschildiaaum,  151;  Schofioldianum 
superbum,  26  ;  Surprise,  154  ;  Talisman,  189  ; 
Tautzianum(Arddarroch  variety),  86  ;  Thyades, 
351  ;  venustum,  313 ;  venustum  Measuresia- 
uum,  129  ;  virens,  39  ;  Wiertzianum,  82,  103 

Cyrtanthus  intermedius,  27  ;  McKeni,  44 

Cytisus  Ardoini,  355  ;  kewensis,  404  ;  praijox,  319  ; 
scoparius  Andreanus,  377  ;  from  seed,  382 


D. 


Diedalacanthus  nervosus,  65 

Daffodil  blooms,  the  first,  at  Ardcairn,  Cork,  66  : 
Early  Sulphur  (Cervantes),  155  ;  Rid  van 
Winkle,  289  :  seeds,  sowing,  438  ;  Sir  Watkin, 
55  ;  the  double  yellow,  with  green  flowers,  320  ; 
the  Saragossa,  192  ;  White  Wings,  209 

Daffodils,  260 :  a  groundwork  for,  227  :  a  late 
display  of,  341  :  at  StraSan,  264  :  nf  Warhy 
P/aci ,  Kssex,  307  ;  choice,  at  Ditton,  393  ; 
dwarf  trump3t,  with  broad  frilled  crowns,  209  ; 
forced,  83  ;  in  round  bads,  209  ;  naturalising, 
234  ;  seedling  double,  281  ;  some  new,  345 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  6  ;  propasrating,  152 

Daphne  Blagayana,  259,  264  ;  indica  rubra,  28,  60 

Darwinia  macrostegia,  284 

Date  Plum,  the,  of  Japan,  51 

Davallia  Mooreana,  47 ;  retusa,  47 ;  tenuifolia 
stricta,  47  ;  t.  Veitchi,  47  ;  hemiptsra,  47 

Davallias,  47 

December  in  S.  Devon,  34 

Dendrobium  albosanguineum,  319,  330;  atro- 
violaceum,  86  ;  Bensoniaj,  367  :  capillipes,  12S  ; 
Clio,  279 ;  crassinode  Barberianum,  256  ;  crys- 
tallinum,  313;  Dalhousianum,  266;  densi- 
florum,  257  ;  dixanthum,  257  ;  Dulce,  193  : 
eucsmum  virginale,  151  ;  Euterpe,  225  :  Fal- 
coneri,  266  ;  F.  giganteum,  312 ;  fimbriatum, 
351  ;  gratiosissimum,  235  :  Hildebrandi,  103  ; 
Johnsoniffi,  313;  Juno,  194;  Macirthi.-e,  151  ; 
Nestor,  317 ;  nobile,  194  ;  n.  pendulum,  170 : 
Owenianum,  286  ;  Parishi,  446  ;  Phakuaopsis 
Schrcfderianum,  39 ;  Pierardi  latifolium,  405  ; 
Pif-nrdi  latl/o'.ium.  405  ;  pulchellum,  256  :  rho- 
dostomum,  79  ;  Schneiderianum,  39  :  secun- 
dum, 313  ;  speciosum  Bancroftianum.  9  ;  splen- 
didissimum,  49  ;  thyr.'-iflorum,  3S1  ;  trans- 
pareng,  407;  Venus,  313;  Viatorit  Regina, 
446;  Wardianum,  48,  129,  319;  W.,  a  fine, 
406  ;  Wardiano  iaponicum,  151  ;  WigaL.Tj  var. 
xanthochilum,  189 

Dendrobiums,  266  ;  hybrid,  77 

Deutzia  discolor  purpurascen',  422;  gracilis,  124  ; 
Lemoinei,  192,  457 

Dianthus  superbus  chinensis,  330 

Dick,  Mr.  W.,  retirement  of,  138 

Dicfcaronus  Fraxinella,  457 

Dictyopteris  irregularis,  111  ;  irrtijidarii,  111 


Dielytra  formosa,  376  ;  spectabilis,  345 

Diervilla  prsecox,  422 

Dimorphotheca  Eckloni,  227 

Dioon  edule,  365  ;  in  the  Jioi/al  Gardens,  Kew,  36! 

Dioscorea  Fargesi.  203 

Diospyros  Kaki,  51 

Dipladenia  boliviensis,  443 

Diplopappus  chrysophyllus,  259  ;  pruning,  02 

Disa  grandiflora,  350  :  racemosa,  446 

Disas,  frames  for,  129 

Dog's-tooth  Violets  at  Wisley,  328 

Doronicums,  347 

Doryopteris  sagittifolia,  223 

Draba  aizoides,  231 

Drac;Bna  cannjefolia  variegita,  415 ;    leaves   un 

healthy,  2.52 
Dracaenas,  seedling,  230 
Drynndra  cdophylla,  197 
Dryandras,  197 
Dublin,  a  note  from,  41S  :  flowers  from,  191 


Earth,  wasted  labour  in  moving,  171 

Earthworms,  a  remedy  for,  347 

Echeveria  retusa,  Hi 

Echium  formosum,  341 

Edgings,  free,  260 

Eichornia  crassipes,  155,  180 

Elder,  the  Canadian,  385  ;  the  Canadian,  385 

Epacris,  171 

Epi-Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  O'Brien,  26  ;  radiatoBow 
ringiana,  351 

Epidendrum  crassifolium,  79  ;  elegantulum  var, 
luteum,  317 ;  Endreso-Wallisi,  40 ;  fragrans 
367  ;  fulgens,  256  ;  langlevense,  435  ;  macroohi 
lum,  313  ;  myrianthum,  428  ;  O'Brienianum,  86  ; 
ochraceum,  39  ;  paniculatum,  85  ;  Parkinsoni 
anum,  330  ;  vitellinum,  39 

Epiphronitis  Veitchi,  266 

Epiphyllum  Gaertneri,  331 

Eranthis  hyemalis,  70 

Eremuri  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew,  457 

Erica  ciliaris,  125;  arborea,  125;  australis,  125; 
australis  in  Argyleshire,  319  ;  carnea,  124,  125  ; 
cinerea,  125  ;  Dabeoci,  126 ;  Daheoci,  134 ; 
Davoniana,  347 ;  lusitanica,  125 ;  litiitanica, 
125  ;  hybrida,  125  ;  hybrida,  127  ;  Maweana, 
126;  Maweawi,  136;  mediterranea,  1 
mediterranea  alha,  403  ;  mediterranea  alba  at 
Cantleirellan,  403  ;  mediterranea  hybrida,  126, 
156  ;  persoluta  alba,  229  ;  propendens,  226,  228  ; 
Scoparia,  125  ;  stricta,  125  ;  tetralix,  125 ; 
v.igans,  125 ;  ventricosa,  366  ;  vulgaris,  125  ; 
Wilmoreana,  171 

Ericas,  125 

Erigenia  bulbosa,  209 

Eriopsis  rutidobulbon,  2S6 

Erodium  guttatum,  293  ;  macradenium,  293  ; 
Manescavi,  293 ;  petrreum,  293 ;  Reichardi, 
293  ;  supracinum,  293  ;  trichomanoefolium,  293 

Erodiums,  292 

Eryngium  amethystinum,  454  ;  ametliydinum,  4.54 

Erythronium  dens-canis  van  Vondel,  281  :  gi^an- 
teum,  227  ;  Harfcwegi,  210  :  Hendersoni,  191  ; 
Johnstoni,  231,  2S0  ;  Pink  Beauty,  281  ;  revo- 
lutum,  2-il 

Erythroniums,  453 

Eulophiella  Elizabeths,  286 

Eupatoriums,  198 

Euphorbia  jaoquiniajfiora,  46  ;  pulcherrimi,  25 

Exhibitions,  the,  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  for  1899.  241 

Exochorda  grandiflora,  2.59 


Fagus  antarclica,  268  :  betuloides,  28S  ;  Canning- 
hami,  268  ;  ferruginea,  268  ;  f.  latifolia,  268  ; 
svlvatica,  267;  s.  asiatici,  267;  s.  bornyensis, 
267  ;  3.  castanesfolia,  238  ;  s.  cochleata,  2GS  ;  s. 
conglomerata,  267 :  s.  remillyensis,  268 ;  s. 
grandidentata,  268  ;  s.  heterophylla,  268  ;  s. 
macrophylla,  268  ;  s.  miltonensis,  267  ;  s. 
pagnyensis,  267  ;  s.  pendula,  267  ;  s.  purpurea, 
26S ;  s.  quercoides,  268  ;  s.  tortuosa,  268  ;  s.  tri- 
color, 268  ;  a.  undulata,  268  ;  a.  variegata,  288  ; 
s.  zlatia,  268 


Farmers  as  fruit  growers,  247,  303 

February  in  S.  Devon,  217 

Fern  fronds,  drying,  48  ;  growing  for  market, 
172  ;  houses,  in  one  of  the,  at  Mr.  H.  B.  May's, 
EdmoH'on,  172;  the  Oak,  311;  the  Oak,  at 
I'.irnam,  X.B.,  311 

Ferns,  Filmy,  in  London,  32;  Maiden-hair,  lu'; 
on  tree  stumps,  443 ;  propagating,  33 ;  re- 
potting, 324 

Fig  Brown  Turkey,  420  ;  Castle  Kennedy,  1 

Figs,  notes  on,  361 ;  outdoor,  291 ;  overcropping,  4 

Florer  border,  portion  of  a,  at  Forde  Abbey, 
Chfird,  152  ;  garden  notes,  14,  55,  288,  .326,  384, 
433 

Flowers  at  the  Royal  Academy,  437  ;  English 
wild,  collecting,  455  ;  of  midwinter,  two  lovely 
hardy,  66  ;  profitable  market,  113  ;  some 
double  spring,  38S  ;  Trumpet,  and  their  varie- 
ties, 315  ;  wild  in  Southern  France,  2S5 

Flycatcher,  the  spotted,  241,  264 

Foam  Flower,  the,  40  :  an  edt/inr/  of  the,  40  ;  the, 
in  a  ra.ie,  40 

Fogs,  March,  239 

Forde  Abbey,  a  border  at,  392  ;  a  border  at,  392 

Forests,  Californian,  451  ;  pure  and  mixed,  185 

Fountain,  vegetable  growth  in,  418 

Fraxinus  americana,  494 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  84 

Freesias,  251,  283 

Fritillaria  Elwesi,  318  ;  imperialis  longipetala, 
302  ;  oranensis,  155 ;  pluriSora,  209  ;  pudica, 
227  ;  reourva,  358 

Frost,  severe  May,  337  ;  the,  in  Suffolk,  338 

Fruit  and  poultry,  1,  52,  67  ;  and  vegetables  at 
the  Temple  show,  421  ;  at  the  Temple  show, 
414  ;  blossom,  the,  and  the  weather,  323,  359  ; 
blossoms  and  the  fruit,  272  ;  growing,  obstacles 
to  successful,  165  ;  hardy,  notes,  303  :  hardy, 
work  among,  19,  61,  97,  148,  180.  219,  2.55,  311, 
349,  410;  houses,  ventilating,  91,  413;  pack- 
ing, 91  ;  prospjcts,  212;  small,  prospects,  303; 
tree  arches,  420 ;  tree  grafts,  protecting,  244  ; 
trees,  cleaning,  50  ;  cordon,  202  ;  disbudding, 
304  ;  feeding,  303  ;  from  S3ed  in  Australia,  140 ; 
grafting,  304;  in  bloom,  51  ;  mulching,  11  ;  on 
their  own  roots,  50  ;  transplanting,  90,  165, 
270  ;  watering,  30  ;  young  wood  on  old,  413 

Fruits,  hardy,  450 ;  under  glass,  work  among, 
8.  38,  76,  112,  132,  168,  204,  210,  274,  294,  332, 
369,  389,  428 

Fuchsia  aaipliata,  75  ;  arborascens,  75  ;  bacillaris, 
75;  coccinea,  75;  corallioa,  75;  cordifolia,  75; 
corymbiflora,  75 ;  corymhifora,  73  ;  c.  alba, 
102;  Dominiana,  60;  excorticata,  75;  fulgens, 
75  ;  globosa,  76  ;  globoia,  74  ;  gracilis,  26S  ; 
i/rai-ilis,  73;  macrantha,  76;  microstema,  76; 
miorophylla,  76  ;  mirrophyl/a.'o  ;  proeumbens, 
76;  Riccirtoni,  268;  R.  and  F.  gracilis,  314; 
R.,  g.  and  Tropaeolum  speciosum,  362,  431  ; 
Rose  of  Castile,  43  ;  "erratifolia,  74  ;  simplici- 
caulis,  76  ;  splendens,  76  ;  splendens,  73  ;  the 
Californian,  15  ;  triphylla,  76 

Fuchsias,  exhibition,  58,  110 

Fugosia  hakeaifolia,  202 

Fungus,  a  handsome,  338 


Galanthua  aestivalis,  191 ;  bjzantinus,  Mr.  Allen's 
early  variety,  10  ;  Cassaba,  123  ;  Gaisaba.  206  ; 
Charmer,  120;  Elwesi  var.  WhittiUi,  46,  66; 
flavescens,  120;  Ikaria;,  119,  123;  Imperati 
Atkinsi,  46 ;  Melvillei  in  the  north,  192 ;  M. 
Magnet,  156  ;  Olga;  Reginie,  27  ;  Perriji,  65 ; 
Tomtih,  173  ;   Ulrich  Sbarlo-k,  173 

Garden,  a,  in  the  IsU  of  Wig:ht,  278  ;  at  Bon- 
rhurch,  Isle  of  Wiijht,  vi>  ir  ia,  278  ;  enemies, 
92  ;  notes  from  a  Cornish,  342  ;  produce,  rates 
for,  359 ;  r:ew  in  M.  Marliae's,  177  ;  walk, 
a,  443  ;  walk  at  St.  Catherim's  Home,  OuUdfo,  d, 
443  ;  walks,  364 

Garden,'!.  Sandside,  Thurso,  a  boidtr  in,  343  ;  Scot- 
tish, 343 

Gardeners,  under,  licences  for,  416 

Gardenias  for  cutting,  107 

Garrya  elliptioi,  17,  84,  294  ;  e  ,  female  flowers 
of,  258  ;  e. ,  male  plant  of,  in  flotcer,  258  ;  the 
fruit-bearing,  258 
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Gentiana  acaulis,  45  ;  verna,  ."SI 

Genista  hispanica,  .S42  ;  mouosperma,  213 

Geraniums  for  the  flower  garden,  142 

Geum  atrosanguineum  fl.-pl.,  394;  Heldreich-, 
417  ;  hybrids,  319 

Gladiolus  Quartinianussuperbus,  388  ;  The  Bride, 
121,  207 

Glasshouse  gardening,  224 

Glory  of  the  Snow  in  grass,  203 

Gloxinias  from  seed,  144  ;  grown  cool,  252,  2S4  ; 
temperature  for,  11)8 

Gongora  bufonia,  406 

Gooseberries  against  walls,  wiring,  243  ;  cordon, 
140  ;  on  espalier?,  340,  383  ;  renovating,  166 

Gooseberry  caterpillar,  the,  247  ;  trees,  canker  in, 
421 

Gorse,  the  common,  83 

Gourds,  Squash,  for  Europe,  277 

Grape  Alnwick  Seedling,  341,  384;  BlacJc  Ali- 
cante, 412  ;  Black  Morocco,  322  ;  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, 420  ;  Gros  Maroc,  301,  384 ;  Grove  End 
Sweetwater,  ,322  ;  Mrs.  Pearson,  248,  322 ; 
Mrs.  Pince,  439 ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  set 
ting,  292 

Grapes,  colouring,  419 ;  highly-flavoured,  413 ; 
rules  for  preserving,  383  ;  setting  Muscat,  340  ; 
thinning,  292 

Greenery  for  nosegays,  202 

Guava,  the,  91 

Gunnera  scabra,  153  ;  s.,  hardiness  of,  328 

Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  grandiceps,  228 

Gypsophila  cerastioides,  417 


H. 


Hsemanthus  cinnabarinus,  119 

Hamamelis  arborea,  27  ;  mollis,  126 

Hailstorm  in  Shropshire,  337 

Hampton  Court,  tree-planting  at,  17 

Hand-lights,  garden,  353 

Haricots,  early,  132;  green,  401 

Harpalium  rigidum,  328,  303 

Hawfinches  attacking  Peas,  386 

Hawthorn,  a  .i/,rai/  of,  452  ;  the,  452 

Hazel  nut,  the,  l(i2 

Heaths,  hardy,  125 

Helenium  autumnale,  218  ;  Bigelowi,  219  :    Bo- 

landeri,  219  ;    grandicephalum  striatum,   219  ; 

Hoopesi,  219  ;  nudiflorum,  219  ;  pumilum,  219 
Heleniums,  218 
Helianthm  anjophi/Uu-i,    147 ;    decapetalus,    147  ; 

doronicoides,  147  ;  giganteus,  147;  mollis,  147  ; 

multiflorus,   147;   orgyalis,  147  ;    orijyalis,  UT  ; 

rigidus,  147 
Heliconia  Sanderi,  415 
Heliophila  scandens,  9 
Helleborus  colchicus,  65  ;  lividescens,  27  ;  roseus 

punctatus,  155;  Stephen  Olbrich,  8'i 
Hemerocallis  flava,  454 
Hepatica  angulosa,  232  ;  triloba,  45  ;  t.  sessilata, 

231 
Herbertia  pulchella,  18 
Hessia  spiralis,  123 

Heuchera  macrophylla,  337  ;  sanguinei,  203 
Hibbertiadentata,  1211 
Hibiscus  Archeri,  310,  348  ;    cannabinug — purple 

variety,  254 
Hippeastrum,  a  seedling,  227  ;   Apple  Blossom, 

189  ;  Murillo,  190  ;  prooerum,   45,   192  ;  Robin, 

190  ;  Sir  William,  117  ;  Virginia,  190 
Hollies,  two  fine,  404 

Holly  dying,  ."..">s  ;  the  yellow- berried,  02 

Honesty,  342  :  white,  319,  337,  344,  432 

Hovea  Cslsi,  1II7 

Hoya  carnosa,  59 

Hudson  River,  a  note  from,  .320 

Hyacinth  Czar  Peter,  227 

Hyacinthus  ciliatus,  41 

Hydrangea  Mariesi,  453  ;  the  blue,  10 

Hymenanthera  crassifolia,  158 

Hypericum  calycinum,  354 


Ibei'is    (Jarrexiana    in    the    rock     garden,     45 

gibraltarica,  60 
Ice  houses,  73 
Ilex  Wilsoni,  415 


Imantophyllum  cyrtanthiflorum,  225 

Incarvillea  Delavayi,  457 

lonopsidium  acaule,  209 

lonopsis  paniculata,  407 

Ipom;ui  Hortfieldi  var.  Briggsse,  102 

Ireland,  Anemones  in,  263  :  weather  in,  227 

Iris  alata,  45;  assyiiaca,  209;  Bakeriana,  45; 
germanica,  376  :  juncea  and  allied  kinds,  55  ; 
Kiempferi,  1(15,  153,  179,  207,  234  ;  Kampftri  in 
,1  ,jar,hii„l  llnflllri,  Tokio,  105;  lacustris,  457; 
Loiteti,  422 ;  orcliioides,  227,  328  ;  persioa 
azurea,  155  ;  psoudo-Acorus,  381  ;  reticulata, 
119  ;  r.  Krelagei,  155  ;  r.  major,  192  ;  r.  sophon- 
ensis,  45 ;  Saari,  362 ;  sibirica  alba  maxima, 
457;  stylosa,  14,  55,  69,  114,  122,  153,  159,  209, 
393;  s.  (dark  variety),  192;  s,,  flowers  of,  in  a 
vme,  394  ;  s.,  seeding,  155;  Susiana,  341  ;  the 
winter,  14  :  Thunderbolt,  457  :  tingitana,  458  ; 
tuberosa,  155  ;  Victorine,  457 

Irises,  Cushion,  in  America,  434  ;  dying,  4.58  ;  two 
winter-blooming  Palestine,  7 

Isleworth,  notes  from,  261 

Isolepis  gracilis,  230 

Ivy  column,  a,  336 :  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  A'rir, 
336  ;  mixing  with  cut  flowers,  69  ;  the  Poison, 
63  ;  the  yellow  fruited  tree,  173 

Ixias,  365 


Jacobinia  chrysostephana,  24 
Jankiiia  Heldreichi,  394  ;  at  Keltoii,  394 
January  in  S.  Devon,  142  ;  spring  in,  70 
Japan,  the  books  and  flowers  of,  201 
Jasminum  gracillimum  not  flowering,   114,  145; 
grandiflorum,  10  ;  humile,  453  ;  nudiflorum,  127 
Juniperua  Sanderi,  415 


Kalanchoe  flammea,  441 

Kale,  Asparagus,  254,  299  ;  the  Hundred-headed, 

Kaks,  309 

Keferstenia  graminea,  428 

Kerria  japonica,  385  ;  j,  and  K.  varie^ata,  404  ;  j. 

plena,  381 
Kew,  Daffodils  in  the  grass  at,  305  ;  early  flowersin 

the  turf  at,  305  ;  Gardens  in  winter,  44 ;  view  in 

the  ttmperate  house  at,  224 
Killiney,  flowers  from,  45 
Kitchen  garden,  work  in  the,  7,  20,  37,  61,  77,  98, 

112,  131,  148,  167,  181,  204,  219,  239,  255,  273, 

295,  312,  333,  349,  309,  389,  410,  430,  450 
Kniphofia  Nelsoni,  group  of,  107  ;  Tuoki,  417 
Kohl  Rabi  sprouts,  115 


Lachenalia  Nelsoni,  1.56,  184,  251  ;  pustulata,  65  ; 

the,  as  a  Intsket  p/anl,  251 
L;elia  ancepa  Amesiana  (Crawshay's  variety),  82, 

129;  a,  (Kosefiald  var.),  26;  cinnabarina,  330; 

Crawshayana,   151  ;    elegans,    407  ;    flava,  265  ; 

Gouldiana,  49  ;  harpophylla,  257  ;  Latona,  2,58, 

,351  ;    lobata,   313  ;    purpurata,  405  ;   p.  Annie 

Louise,  415  ;  p.  Ethel  Grey,  447 
Lajlias,  the  Mexican,  406 
LkUo  Cattleya  Aphrodite  var.  Mme,  Jules  Hye, 

415;    var.    Ruth,    415;    callistoglossa   var.    J. 

Leeman,  153  ;    Digbyano-Mossife,  367  ;   Ernesti 

var.  Princess  Olga,   153,  194  ;  Hippolyta,  350  ; 

Hjeana,    380;     Imperatrice    de    Russia,    189; 

intermedio-flava,  367  ;  Lucilia,  435  ;  Mjra  var. 

Etoile  d'Or,  225  ;   Pallas,  350  ;   warnhamensis, 

117;  Zephyra,  367 
Lapageria  rosea  (The  Knoll  variety),  82 
Lapagerias  from  layers,  225  ;  in  a  Cornish  rjwde'i, 

57  ;  in  the  open,  110;  out  of  doors,  57 
Lardizabala  biternata,  16 
Lalhyrus  latifolins  albus,  215  ;    pubescens,  377  ; 

pplendens  Pride  of  California,  356  ;  undulatus, 

259 
Laurel  hedge,  moving  a,  282  ;  the  Ciucasian,  269, 

314 
Lawns  and  lawn  gardens,  249  ;  charcoal  for,  228 
Leaf  mould  for  Orchids,  19 
Lee,  Mr.  John,  60 


Leeks,    36;    sowing   in  autumn,   36,    116,    195; 

worms  in,  35 
Leguminos.i3,  hardy,  278 
Leiophyllum  buxifolium  prostratum,  438 
Lenten  Roses,  119 
Leptospermum  buUatum,  127 
LeUucB,  Cabbage,  Continuity,  334,  402 ;  Perfect 

Gem,   353;   Golden   Queen,   387,   402;    Hardy 

Hammersmith,  298  ;   Paris  Market  for  winter, 

.335  ;  Stanstead  Park,  353 
Lettuces,   115;    early,    133;     Perfect  Gem  and 

Golden  Queen,  402  ;  summer,  456 
Leucojum  carpathicum,  180  ;   carpathicum  (Miss 

Hope's  variety),  210  ;  triohophyllum,  231 
Lewisia  Tweediei,  340,  382 
Leycesteria  formosa,  223 
Liatris,   238  ;    elegans,    2.39 ;   graminifolia,  239  ; 

pyonostachya,  239  ;  scariosa,  239  ;  spioata,  238  ; 

squarrosa,  239 
Licuala  Jeinenceyi,  71  ;  Jeamnceyi,  "1 
i^ilac,  377  ;  Mme.  Lagrange,  386 
Lilacs,  404  ;  under  glass,  57 
Lilies,  Arum,  in  the  open  air,  392 
Lilies,  hybrid,  434 
Lilies,  Torch,  166  ;  Torch,  group  of,  in  a  Scotch 

Harden,  106 
Lilium    auratum    rubro-vittatum  platyphyllum, 

183  ;  Burbanki,  56  ;  Harrisi  for  autumn  flower- 
ing, 332  ;   from  S.  Africa,  365  ;   Henryi,  233  ; 

Hinryi,  233  ;  speciosum  in  pots,  58 
Lily,  a  new  hybrid,  56 
Lily  of  the  Valley  after  forcing,  433 
Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns  for  forcing,  331 
Lily  of  the  Valley  season,  431  ;   under  trees,  434  ; 

Victoria,  417 
Lincoln,  the  weather  in,  209 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  432  ;  in  grass,  422 
Litobroohia  aurita,  223;  biauriti,  223:  inc'sa  223; 

leptophylla,    223  ;   macilenta,  223  ;   tripartita, 

223 ;  vespertilionis,  223 
Litobrochias,  223 
Loam,  turfy,  46 
Lobelia,  finely  grown  scarlet,  342;  Firefly,  361, 

394,  434  ;  intertexta,  102 
Lonicera     fragrantissima,     45,      03,     123,     127  ; 

Standishi,  127 
Loropetalum  chinense,  231 
Luculia  gratissima,  107  ;  at  Straffan,  42  ;  in  small 

pots,  42  ;  071  a  wall  at  Coddington  Ha",  Newark, 

107 
Lupin,  a  white  tree,  213 
Lupins,  tree,  213 
Lupinus  arboreus  albus  Snow  Queen,  435,  457  ; 

nootkaensis,  320;  polyphyllus,  215;    p,  albus, 

417 
Ljcaste  Beppei,    381  ;    gigantea,    79 ;    Skinneri 

alba,  85  ;  at  Weybridge,  193 
Lygodium  jiponioum,  224 


Magnolia  conspicua,  123  ;  grandiflora  not  flower- 
ing, 16;  for  the  conservatory,  251;  in  Scot- 
land, 319;stellata,  231 

Magnolias  in  pots,  284 

Maize  as  a  vegetable,  21 

Malt  dust  as  manure,  254,  297,  338 

Manettia  bicolor,  348 

March  fogs,  209 ;  frosts,  severe,  209  ;  in  South 
Devon,  299 

Masdevallia  attenuate,  129;  Chelaoni,  330  ;  Curlei, 
82;  Ephippium,  406;  falcata,  117;  ignea 
Bodaerti,  189 ;  polysticta,  129  ;  Shutteriana, 
279 

Maxillaria  grandiflora,  408  ;  Harrisoniiv,  330  ; 
lepidota,  9  ;  pr;v3tans,  312  ;  Sanderiana,  313 

May  blossom,  376  ;  in  South  Davon,  447 

Meconopsis  cambrica,  433 

Medicago  marina,  306 

Medinilla  Curtisi,  225 

Melon  Beechwood,  247;  Cox's  Golden  Gem,  2;1, 
304 

Melons  as  double  cordons,  271  ;  cracking,  414, 
439  ;  flavour  in,  442  ;  new,  165  ;  soil  for,  292 

Mertensia  virginica,  337 

Mesemhryanlheinmn  hangimj  down  a  rod;  hy  the  sea, 
235 

Mesembryanthemums  in  the  open,  2,35 
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Mespilus  canadensis,  318 
Microstjlis  metallica,  446 
Mignonette,  409  ;  in  wintsr,  57;  Machet,  a  spike 

of,  4011 :  tree,  443 
Miitonia  Bleuiana,  312  ;  cuneata,  285  ;  flavescens, 

367;   vexillaria    (Dalcote  variety),   41.5;    Lin- 

denia;,  415  ;  leuooglossa,  351 
Mint,  2o3  ;  from  cuttings,  309,  3o2 
Mistletoe,  the,  80,  126,  141,  159,  162,  18S  239  :  on 

'(II  Apple  tree  at  Winchfield,  SO;  on  the  Pear,  l.")."! 
Mite,  the  Black  Currant,  165 
Mitraria  coccinea,  .348 
Moltkiapetra>),  358 

Montbretias,  122,  207,  234  ;  in  pots,  332 
Morchella  esculenta,  2S2 
Morisia  hypog:v3,  227 
Mount  U^her,  flowers  at,  10 
Mountain  Ash,  neiv  park  for,  264 
Munich,  notes  from,  391 
Musa  Basjoo,  3  ;  in  fruit  in  ii  Cornish  ijunli  n,  3  ; 

japDnica,  3 
Muscari  Argai,  232  ;    azareum,   191  ;   botryoides 

carneum,  22S  ;   conicum  for  naturalising,  294  ; 

Heldreichi,  209  ;  r  aliens,  302 
Mushroom  beds,  spawning,  308 
Mushrooms  in  summer  and  autumn,  296 
Mustard,  Turnip-rooted.  254  ;  Tarniproolad,  203 
Mjrobalan,  the  purple,  314 


Narcissi,  seedling,  2t>3  ;  under  glass,  57 
Narcissus,  a  seedling  white,  209  ;  Ajax  bicolor 
Duke  of  Bedford,  263  ;  Apricot,  278,  .305,  337  ; 
Barri  conspicuus,  173,  326  ;  bicolor,  337  ;  bicolor 
Grandee,  431  ;  C.  J.  Backhouse,  231  ;  cala- 
thinus,  434  ;  capax  plenus,  231  ;  Cjrbularia  ci- 
trinus,263  ;  C.CIusii,  14  ;  Countess  of  Annesley, 

231  ;  cyclamineus,  119  ;  Dorothy  Kingsmill,  317, 
318;  Duke  of  Bedford,  282;  Ellen  Barr,  .301  ; 
Emperor,  120  :  Gloria  Mundi,  262 ;  Golden 
Spur,  102;(;.  S.in  pots,  110;  Henry  Irving,  231; 
Hesperus,  317  ;  Johnstoni,  281  ;  King  Alfred, 
226,228:  Klivi  Alln'i,  345  :  Little  Dirk,  341  ; 
Marina,  317  ;  minimus,  93,  1211,  209  ;  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Ehves,  L'.'il  ;  nanus,  337  ;  obvallaris  in  grass, 
192  ;  odorus,  227,  2.'il  ;  pallidus  pra!0ox,  120, 
124,  159  ;  poeticus  fl.-pl..  3S1  ;  t,)aeen  of  Spain, 
376  ;  Rip  van  Winkle,  281  ;  rupicola,  320  ;  Sir 
Watkin,  281  ;  Stella  maximus,  301  ;  triandrus 
pulohellus,  337;   Trimon,   117;   Victoria,   155, 

232  ;  Weardale  Perfection,  318 
Nectarine  Hunt's  Tawny,  53,  67 

Nepenthes  albolineata,   59  ;   Bernaysi,  .59  ;  Jar- 

dinei,  -59  ;  Kennedy),  .59  ;  Moorei,  59  :  Rowaniit, 

60 
Nertera  depressa,  252 
New  Jersey,  notes  from,  417 
Nine  Bark,  the,  453 
Norfolk,  fruit  prospects  in,   323  ;  severe  weather 

in,  228 
Notes,  American,  299 
Nothocluaa  Eckloniana,  173  ;  Havens,  173  ;  nivea, 

173;  rufa,   173;  sinuata,  173;  trichomanoides. 


Nothochenas,  173 
Noto.<pftrliaiii  Curin  'i-h'te 


V  seedling,  153 


nks,  20s  ;  the  best 


OlUTlrAKY  — 

Barton,  Major  H.  L  ,  1.53 
Chard,  J.  R  ,  302 
Dickson,  T.  A.,  338 
Dranfield,  T.  F. ,  246 
Drummond,  P.,  438 
Dunn,  Malcolm,  35S 
Kelway,  Jas. ,  378 
Lee,  John,  60 
Naudin,  Chas.,  228 
Saltmarsh,  T.  J.,  43.S 

Smith,  ( Uo.,  138 
Ochnu  multidora,  210,  457 
Odontoglotsum    Adriana;    Ashworthianum,    435; 

A.  Lady  Wigan,  279;  Andersonianum  Mrs.  de  B. 


Crawshay,  317;  A.obfcusifolium,279 ;  A.Kosefield 
var.,  447  ;  superbum,  355  ;  baphicanthum,  150; 
blandum,  150  ;  Cervantesi,  266 ;  cirrhosum, 
330  ;  citrosmum,  407  ;  Cookeanum,  154  ;  Cora- 
d  nei  Crawshayanum,  435:  C.  expansum,  154;  C. 
flavidum,  9  ;  C.  mirabile,  355  ;  coronarium,  285; 
c  miniatum,  313;  crispum,  39,  130  ;  c.  Arthur 
llrisco,  415;  c.  Ashworthianum, 279:  c. augustum, 
445  ;  c.  Duke  of  Yoik,  189  ;  c  Etoilo  du  Congo, 
415;c.FianzMa;ereel,194;c.MissLinden,  415; 
c.  Mrs.  J.  Leemao,  189 ;c.  Purity, 355;  c.  Raymond 
Crawshay,  355,  440  ;  c.  roseum,  407  ;  c.  Sultan, 
189;  c.  sunambulum,  128;  Edwardi,  79  :  elegan?, 
194  ;  excellcns,  285  ;  facetum,  246  :  Hyeanum, 
189  ;  H.  McBeanianum,  317  ;  Halli,  151  ;  H.  de 
Lairesse,  415;  Insleayi,  39;  Krameri  album, 
151  ;  lutco-purpureum  {The  Dell  variety),  355  ; 
mirandum,  231  ;  nebulo-:um,  258  ;  robiliu?,  225; 
Pescatorei,  246;  pol.vxinthum  (Gatton  Park 
variety),  356;  pulchellum,  12?,  286;  ramosis- 
simum,  350  ;  Ruckerianum  Crawshayanum,  154  : 
R.  (Rocbford's  var.),  20  ;  R.  rosefieldiense,  317  ; 
sceptrum,  285  ;  triumphans  aureum,  260  ;  t. 
(Dulcote  variety),  317;  t.  King  Alfred,  415; 
Wallisi,  257  ;  VVilckeanum,  151 ;  \V.  var.  Cecilia 
de  Rochforb,  445  ;  W.  (The  Dell  var.),  1.54 

Omphalodes  verna,  337 

Oncidium  altissimum,  150:  ampliatum  citrinum, 
428  ;  bicallosum,  257  ;  cornigerum,  330  :  cruen- 
tum,  405;  cucullatum,  3s  ;  c.  macrochilum,  39; 
c.  nubigenum,  39  ;  c.  olivaceum,  39 ;  c.  Phalaj- 
nopsis,  39  :  ourtum,  39  ;  divaricatum,  428 ; 
hastatum,  367 ;  loxense,  266  ;  Marshallianum, 
406  ;  ornithorrhjnchum,  150  ;  pectorale,  9  ; 
pubes,  2.58  ;  pulvinatum,  445  ;  serratum,  40  ; 
spilopterum,  130  ;  tetracopis,  446  ;  tetrapeta- 
lum,  49,  258  ;  unguiculatum,  170  :  varicosum, 
129  ;  v.  Rogersi,  408  ;  Warneri,  266 

Onion  Allan's  Reliance,  4.56  ;  Bedfordshire  Cham- 
pion, 1S8;  James's  Long  Keeping,  308;  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  281  ;  sowing  under  glass,  221 ;  The 
Queen,  1.34,  387 

Onions,  autumn-sown,  23  ;  bolting,  297,  336,  3.53  ; 
feeding,  3S7  ;    growing  in  beds,  308  ;  light 


for,    3119 ;    sowing   in    bo 


134; 


heavy 

Tripol 
Ononis  rotundifolia,  382 
Orchard  beautiful,  the,  1 
Orchards,  grass,  201  ;  the  Clydesdale,  384 
Orchid,  decline  of  the,  127,  169  ;    potting,  neat, 

366 ;  roots  failing,  40,  103  ;  sports,  444 
Orchids  as  cut  flowers,  193  ;  at  the  Temple,  427  : 

bigeneric  hybrid,  205  ;  distichous  leaved,  407  ; 

effect  of    locality  on,   245  ;    feeding,    128 ;    in 

greenhouse,  240  ;  leaf-mould  for,  49,  86  ;  night 
peratures  for,  329  :  of  easy  culture,  86 ;  on 
d   syringing,  85  ; 


Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus,  446 
Ornithogalum  arcuatum,  457  ;  tenuifolium,  281 

Oro'.//<  r,riiw<,  213 


rockwork,  380  :   spraying 
woodlice  in,  280 


Chia:  IJu  ,r,.i,;n,,  i/dlow,  15 
Othonna  cheirifolia,  337 
Ourisia  coccinea.  434,  455 
Oxalis  cernua,  332 
O::otliamnus  roxmarinlj'olim,  222 

P. 

P.vonia  arborea  Reine  Elizabeth,  341 

Pitonies,  single,  4  ;  Tree,  417 

Paony  Cecil  Rhodes,  415  ;   Margaret  Atwood,  4  ; 

Miss  Beatrice  Jones,  415  ;  The  Mikado,  4 
Palms,  Date,  in  open  air,  50 
Pampas  Grass,  the,  in  small  pots,  25 
Pancratium  speciosum,  230 
Pancratiums  and  Eucharises,  1S4 
Pansies,  Tufted,  and   a   change   in   the   weather, 

312  :  at  Chiswick,  14  ;  at  the  Temple  show,  431  ; 

raising,  106  ;  seasonable  notes,  .392 
Pansy,  Tufted,  curiously  coloured,  417;  Golden 

Bedder,  377 
Panke  plant  of  Chili,  the,  1.53 
Parsnip  Tender  and  True,  2i7 
Par.',ley,  387 
I'assiHora  amabilis,  272 
Pea  Carter's  Early  Morn,  281  ;  CheUea  Oem,  352  : 

Criterion,  99,  133;  C.  and  others,  146;  Dickson's 


Harbinger,  196  ;  Duke  of  Albany,  81  ;  English 
Wonder,  135  ;  G.  F.  Wilson,  220 ;  Grfidu-.;  296  ; 
Harbinger,  3S8  ;  Jeyes'  Conqueror,  194 ;  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  22,  36;  Sunrise,  115,  135,  188 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  extension  of,  175,  212 

Peach  blister,  420,  439  ;  and  curled  foliage,  270, 
420 ;  Early  Beatrice,  412 ;  Grosse  Mignonne, 
139,  245  ;  failing  to  fruit,  67  ;  Marquis  of  Devon- 
shire, 3  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  30  ;  Salway,  51  ; 
Stirling  Castle,  30  ;  tree  laterals,  420 ;  trees, 
aphides  on,  3S3  ;  trees,  disbudding,  360;  trees, 
scale  on,  .322  ;  Waterloo,  341,  384 

Peaches  and  Apricots,  effects  of  frost  on,  228  ;  and 
Nectarines,  flowering  of,  29(1;  as  standards,  3, 
.52;  bud-dropping  in,  90;  forced,  271  ;  in  cold 
house,  51  ;  indoor,  136  ;  on  walls  and  mildew, 
291  ;  on  north  walls,  U,  29,  89  ;  on  west  walls, 
176;  ripe,  and  ants,  361  ;  seedling,  323;  some 
good,  340  ;  two  beautiful  double-flowered,  162 

Pear  buds,  sparrows  eating,  199  ;  Chaumontel, 
248  ;  Djyenne  du  Cornice  ripening,  67  :  Duron- 
deau,  176;  Easter  Baurre,  11;  Fertility,  442: 
Fondanto  de  Thiniot,  67  ;  Hacon's  Incompar- 
able, 104,  200;  Knight's  Monarch,  11,  51; 
leaves  unhealthy,  282  ;  J'i(<:»  Co'mnrnt  Friths- 
den,  Herts,  199  ;  Passe  Crassine,  11,  291  ;  Presi- 
dent Barabe,  54,  S8  ;  Prince  Consort,  212  :  stew- 
ing. Winter  Orange,  176 ;  tree,  a  fine,  199  ;ptantiid 
hyt^lr  I'hjiip  Criimpton,  244  ;  Sir  Philip  Cramp- 
ton's,  242  ;  tress,  iDllaence  of  cold  on,  360  ;  old, 
on  wallr',  91,  176,  243;  renovating  old,  340; 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  91) ;  Winter  Orange,  212, 
226,  227,  271 

Pears  adopted  by  the  Congrfes  Pomologique  of 
France,  440;  colour  in,  211;  covering  walks 
with  cordon,  272;  good,  and  their  season  of 
ripening,  12;  late,  165,  211,  292  ;  under  glass, 
291  ;  notes  on,  2  ;  ripening  of,  in  1898,  88,  137, 
139,  272 

Peas  and  frost,  308 ;  autumn-sown,  135;  dwarf, 
81,  352;  early,  2.5.3,  298,  335;  Essex,  23,  64; 
in  the  open,  237,  310  ;  failing,  334  ;  forced,  100; 
Marrow,  296 :  on  early  borders,  387  ;  sowing 
early,  114;  Sweet,  179 

Pelargonium  Beauty,  4.33  ;  Emmanuel  Liais,  341 : 
Phyllis,  283  ;  Souv.  de  Ohas.  Turner,  382 

Pelargoniums,  double,  443  ;  Ivy-leaved,  .305 : 
names  of,  43  ;  regal,  finishing,  332 ;  repotting, 
107  ;  shading  regal,  443  ;  winter-flowering  zonal, 
42,  71 

Pella'i  atropurpurea,  173;  brachyptorn,  173; 
cordata,  173  ;  falcata,  173  :  flexuosa,  173  ;  ro- 
tundifolia, 173;  ternifolia,  173 

Pella-is,  172 

Pellionia  Diveauana,  44 

Pcristrophe  speciosa,  45 

Petasites  fragrans  in  pots,  65 

Petunias,  double,  379 

Penjerrict,  Cornwall,  31 

Phacelia  campanularia,  37  ;  congesta,  37  :  divari- 
cata,  37  ;  Parryi,  37  ;  tanaoetifolia,  37  ;  viscida, 
37  :  Whitlavia,  37 

Phacelias,  36 

Phaio-Calanthe  Niobe,  117 

Phaius  Blumei,  49  ;  Norman,  258  ;  Pba'be,  355 

Phalanopsids  at  Bush  Hill,  314  ;  notes  on,  406  : 
unhealthy.  130 

Phala'iiopsis  Cassandra,  189;  F.  L.  Ames,  428; 
Hermione,  1S!I;  hybrids,  448;  John  Seden, 
44S  ;  /niejirhodacista,  419:  Mrs.  J.  H.  Veitcb, 
117;  Sanderiana  (Wigan's  var.),  415;  Schn,- 
dcr.i ,  449  ;  Stuartiana,  79 

Phlox  canadensis,  341  ;  nivali.",  376 

Phvllocactus,  a  fine,  348  ;  Admiration,  416  ;  Nysa, 
416;  T.  J.  Peacock  Improved,  416 

Phy sails  Franchetti,  290 

Pine-apples  in  small  houses,  304,  3(!1 

Pink,  a  new  Chinese,  33lJ  ;  Her  Majesty  for  forc- 
ing, 25  ;  Mrs.  Lakin,  290 

Pitcairnia  corallina,  65 

Pittosporum  Mayi,  155 

Plant  breeding,  182  ;  hardy,  collecting,  94,  Kit 

Plantation,  bare  ground  in,  120 

Plantations,  nuises  in.  Is.'i 

Planting,  autumn  r.  .spiing,  ."04 

Plants  certiticatcil,  2 Hi;"  collecting  hardy,  ,56: 
flowering  late,  S3,  102,  122,  159;  hard-wooded 
flowering,  230,  284  ;  hardy,  at  the  Temple  show. 
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cordon,  272,  322  ; 
,S3,  29 
John  Wilkinson, 


■pl„ 


430  ;  hardy,  notes  on,  69,  289,  431 ;  herbaceous, 
449;  new  stove  and  greenhouse  of  1S98,  108; 
or  flowers?  1S3;  shading,  43;  starved  by  ex- 
cessive nourishment,  284 ;  stove  and  green- 
house, climbing,  23  ;  summer  climbing  and 
trailing,  71  ;  two  winter  berry-bearing,  at  Kew, 
10 

Platytheca  galioides,  225 

Platyclinis  glumacea,  28.5 

Plum  crop,  the,  324,  359;  Early  Transparent 
Gage,  no ;  Ickworth  Imptratrice,  248,  323  ; 
Oullin's  (iolden  Gage,  442;  Pershore,  67,  164; 
Transparent  Gage  in  Peach  case,  140 

Plumbago  Larpentie,  45 

Plums  and  Plum  culture,  411 
on  south  walls,  53  ;  under  gl 

Polvanthus,  Hose  in-hose,  213 
319 

Polygala  oppositifolia,  10,  43 

Polygonum  baldschuanicum,  454  ;  p 
of,  in  the  Eoytd  Gardens,  Kew,  454 

Polypodium  Dryopteris,  311 

Polystichum  angulare  divisilobum  plumosifsi- 
mum,  415 

Poppies,  the  Exmouth,  422 

Posoqueria  longiflora,  57 

Potato  Harbinger,  36  ;  International,  99  ;  Kidney, 
308  ;  King  Noble,  334  ;  Maincrop,  336  ;  Myatt's 
Ashleaf,  238 ;  Ninetyfold,  188  ;  Pride  of  Ton- 
bridge,  195  ;  Puritan,  36,  101  ;  Ringleader,  116, 
252  ;  Sharpe's  Victor,  116,  146  ;  store,  the,  63  ; 
The  Bovee,  ,35  ;  The  Bruce,  194  ;  The  Crofter, 
195;  Up-to-date,  195;  White  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
133,  277  ;  Windsor  Castle,  253,  299 

Potatoes,  276  ;  cheap,  237,  310  ;  cooked  and  non- 
cooked,  402  ;  cottagers',  195,  253,  297,  335  ; 
and  exhibition,  373  ;  early,  221  ;  for  home  use 
and  exhibition,  336  ;  main-crop,  297,  372  ;  new 
early,  221  ;  notes  on  forcing,  22 ;  sprouting 
late,  220 

Primrose  Evelyn  Arkwright,  302,  319  ;  Munstead 
Early  White,  124 

Primroses  and  Camellias,  328  ;  blue,  14,  210,  233, 
288,  319,  337,  346  :  G.  F.  Wilson's  blue,  46 ; 
Himalayan,  12  ;  wild,  231 

Primula  capibata,  12 ;  cashmeriana  alba,  263 ; 
denticulata,  12;  d.  alba,  191;  Elwesiana,  12; 
erosa,  12  ;  farinosa,  12  ;  floribunda,  12,  225  ; 
f.  var.  Isabella,  183  ;  involucrata,  12  ;  japonica 
at  Odkwood,  Wisley,  454;  mollis,  12;  Munroi, 
12;  obconioa,  144,  198;  obtusifolia,  12;  proli- 
fera,  12  ;  pusilla,  12 ;  reticulata,  12  ;  rosea,  12  ; 
r.  grandiflora,  318  ;  Reidi,  12  ;  sapphirina,  12  ; 
Sieboldi  in  the  rock  garden,  320  ;  sikkimensis, 
12  ;  sinensis  stellata,  65  ;  stellata,  73,  108,  145  ; 
Stuarti,  12  ;  verticillata,  209,  232,  260 

Primulas  as  aquatics,  131  ;  as  sub  aquatics,  159  ; 
Chinese,  66  ;  the  Chirnside  hybrid,  377  ;  Hima- 
layan, 6 

Prunus  cerasifera  atropurpurea,  314  ;  Davidiana, 
66  ;  Padus,  404,  422  ;  persica  alba  plena,  154  ; 
Pissardi,  314;  r.  at  Ardcairn,  Cork;  314;  tri 
loba,  374 ;  t.  and  others,  173  ;  i  Ji.-pL,  374 

Pteris  Victorise,  47 

Public  Gardens— 

Chelsea  Embankment,  338 
Clerkenwell,  open  space  at,  102 
Commons,  metropolitan,  174 
Dollis  Hill,  358 
Eastbourne,  park  for,  102 
Epping  Forest,  138 
Gladstone  Park,  the  proposed,  156 
Kew  Gardens  extension,  320 
Lambeth  I'alace  grounds,  204 
London,  open  spaces  for,  174,  338 
Nelson  Recreation  Ground,  Bermondsey,  228 
Open  spaces,  28,  102,  282,  438 
Park,  a  new  London,  138 
Petersham  Common,  10 
Physic  Garden,  Chelsea,  the,  228 
Playground,  a  new,  418 
Shoreditch,  recreation  ground  for,  458 
Tudor  House,  Bromley-by-Bow,  ,3.38 
Purslane,  456 
Puschkinia  libanotica,   231  ;    1.    compacta,   321 

scilloides,  210 
Pyrethrums,  434 


Pyrus  japonica.  27.  123,  269,  293,  354;  Malus 
angustifolia  fl  iil,,  :fsi;  ;  M.  floribunda  Schei- 
deckeri,  ■.':!l  ;  Miiulei,  354;  M.,  flou-ering  shoot 
of,  3.54  ;  M.,/rini,„.j  lunnch  of,  .354 


^)uercus  iaabricaria,  17 


Radish  Carter's  Smallleived,  297  :  edible  podded, 
2.54  ;  The  Sutton,  277  :  Veitch's  Forcing  Tur- 
nip, 373 

Ramondias,  propagating,  bv  leaves,  319 

Ranunculus,  the  florist's,  433 

Ranunculuses,  457 

Raspberries,  164  ;  failure  of,  90  ;  some  good,  164  ; 
yellow,  3 

Raspberry  canes,  training,  176;  growing,  8.S ; 
Norwich  Wonder,  211 

Jiciiiiii',  /''ii/:,  (I  harder  oj  autumn  flowering  plants 
;»,  'JMI  ;  ./  ./,..»,o  of  fine- fo/inged' plants  in,  287  ; 
Tire  Iin_s  111.  298  ;  fine-foliaged  plants  in,  287 

Rhodanthes  in  pots,  110 

Rhododendron  A.  Koster,  227  ;  amabile,  S3  ;  dau- 
ricum,  127  ;  Essex  Scarlet,  436  ;  Exquisite, 
154,  173  ;  ferrugineum.  453  ;  flavum,  209  ;  Her- 
cules, 154  ;  Maiden's  Blush,  231  ;  multicolor 
Cuitisi,  124,  144:  Nuttalli,  341  ;  pra"!0X,  120, 
228,  316  -.p.  in  liloom  in  a  coo!  hotim  at  A'tir,  316  ; 
Princess  Alexandra,  9;  Taylori,  27;  yunnan- 
ense,  404 

Rhododendrons,  double-flowered  greenhouse,  34S  ; 
greenhouse,  .58  ;  hybrid,  377  ;  in  Yorkshire,  337 

Rhubarb  Early  Albert,  or  Scotch  Mammoth,  116  ; 
from  seed,  298,  352  388  ;  outdoor,  277  ;  plants 
from  seed,  2.52 

Rhus  semialata,  .354 

Ribes  sanguineum,  354,  381 

Richardia  Elliottiana,  198  ;  Little  Gem,  71 ;  Pent- 
landi  (Tring  Park  var.),  317,  319  ;  suS'usa,  317 

Richardias,  yellow,  in  the  open  air,  230 

Jiohin  Hood  House,  Herts,  249 

Rocket,  the  white,  363 

Rogiera  cordata,  84,  107  ;  longiflora,  25 

Rjmneya  Coulteri,  2IIS,  2.59;  in  Mr.  Thorny- 
crojVs  yarilrii  at   Ikiiihriihje,  hie  of  Wight,  208 

Roots,  preserving,  23s 

Rosa  alba,  424  ;  alpina,  424  ;  Carolina,  424  ;  centi- 
ioW-A-,  424  ;  ferruginea,  424  ;  gallica,  a  pretty, 
427  ;  indica,  424  ;  hispida,  424  ;  lucida,  424  ; 
hiriihi,  42S  ;  lutea,  424 ;  lutea,  425  :  micro- 
phylla,  424  ;  mollis,  424  ;  moschata,  425  ;  nms- 
chala,  429  ;  multiflora,  425  ;  multiflcm,  433  ; 
pomifera,  424  :  repens,  425  ;  repens,  423  ;  rubi- 
ginosa,  424  ;  rnhlginosa,  429  ;  rugosa,  424  ;  ru- 
gosn,  435;  r.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  250:  semper- 
virens,  25  :  setigera,  425  ;  sericea,  424  ;  spino- 
sissima,  424;   spiaosissima,  425;  Wichuraiana, 

425  ;  xanthina,  424 

Rose,  a  seedling,  377  ;  Antoine  Rivoire,  56  ; 
Baroness  Rothschild  and  its  white  sports,  250  ; 
Captain  Hayward,  329  ;  Caroline  Testout,  341  ; 
Catherine  Mermet,  0  250,  301  ;  Celine  Forestier, 
26  ;  Charlotte  Guillemot,  375  ;  Climbing  Davoni 
ensis,  376  ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  320  :  Comtesse  de 
Breteuil,  390 ;  Elise  Fugier,  390  ;  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  329 ;  Fisher  Holmes,  263  ;  Flora, 
garden,  in  the,  1.58  :  Gloire  de  Dijon  injured  by 
frost,  264  ;  Gustavo  Regis  under  glass,  375 ; 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  250,  329 ;  Hermosa,  426  ; 
Hybrid  Tea  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  182  ;  Jeanne 
Forgeot,  329;  La  Sylphide,  40ii,  427;  La- 
maniue,  95,  159,  375;  Luciole,  95:  Marquise 
Litta,  40tl  ;  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  65,  84  ; 
Mme.  Hoste,  250  ;  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher,  390 ; 
Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  2511  ;  Mrs.  Robert  Garrett, 

426  :  Perle  des  Jardins,  26  ;  Purity,  435  ;  Reve 
d'Or,  400  ;  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  399  ; 
Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  110  ;  Souvenir 
de  President  Carnot  in  pots,  390  :  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  329  ;  Souvenir  de  Wootton,  329  ; 
Sunrise,  302 ;  Thali.a,  228  ;  the  .alpine,  453  ; 
the  Christmas,  13  ;  the  Himalayan  Scotch,  4ti0  ; 
the  Manetti,  26  :  the  old  Red  Damask,  95  ; 
Ulrich  Brunner,  375  ;  W.  A.  Richardson,  422  ; 
Yellow  Noisette,  435 


Roses,  a  few  beautiful,  451  ;  in  Mr.  Spencer  Char- 
rington'.i  iinnleii  at  Shapley  Hill,  13;  climbing 
Tea,  20;  diseases  of,  and  their  remedies,  205;  early 
garden,  426  :  for  forcing,  .329  ;  for  low  walls, 
95,  159  ;  for  the  rock  garden,  375  ;  for  the  wild 
garden,  249  ;  H.P.  and  Teas  in  pots,  ,390  ;  in 
December  in  S.  Dsvon,  46  ;  Lenten,  and  the 
frost,  227  ;  Moss,  on  pillars,  329  ;  notes  on 
climbing,  25 ;  old-fashioned,  in  pots,  400  ; 
pruning,  138,  426  ;  some  good,  for  massing, 
425  ;  Tea-scented  and  Monthly,  planting  from 
pots,  328;  the  wil^,  423;  two  good  climbing, 
95 

Roses,  Christmas,  65  ;  the  Killiney,  84 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  new  plants  at,  .366 

Ruellia  macrantha,  20 


Saccolabium  bellinum,  .350  ;  miniatum,  445 

Saintpaulia  ionantha  alba,  27 

Salads,  spring,  220 

Salix  alba  vitellina  pendula,  15  ;  angustifolia,  16  ; 
babylonica,  15;  hahylonira,  92  ;  b.  annularis,  15  ; 
blanda,  15;  and  S.  b.  ritellina  pindnla,  22; 
cajiia  var.  Zabelli  pendula,  10  ;  caprea  pendula, 
16;  elegantissima,  15;  i Itiianti^siuri ,  -H  ;  fra- 
gilis,  89  ;  myricoides,  16 ;  purpurea  pendula, 
16 ;  scharfenbergensia,  16  ;  repens  argentea, 
16  ;  Salomon!,  16  ;  Salomoni,  19  ;  vitellina  pen- 
dula, 15 

Salvia  splendens,  25,  71 

Sambucus  canadensis,  335  ;  canadensis,  385 

Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata,  109 

Sandersonia  aurantiaca,  348 

Saponaria  ocymoides  alba,  418,  438 

Sircochilus,  367 

Savoys,  large  r.  small,  35  ;  late,  254 

Saxifraga  Aizoon  (yellow  var.),  422  ;  apiculata, 
179;  aretioides  primulina,  3.38  ;  Balcana,  417, 
422 ;  Boydi,  263 ;  B.  alba,  173,  210 ;  B.  with  white 
flowers,  192;  Buraeriana,  119,  174,227;  coch- 
learis,  377,  447  :  Cyoabalaria,  377  ;  Haworthi- 
ana,  ,302  ;  juniperifolia(Adams),46  ;  juniperina, 
203  ;  Kotschyi,  262  ;  muscoides  purpurea,  341  ; 
oppositifolia,  210,  263,  282,  455  ;  peltata,  6,  28  ; 
Rhei,  319  ;  Salomoni,  262 

Saxifrages,  early,  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh, 260 

Scale,  brown,  destroying,  414 

Schizocodon  soldanelloides,  417 

Schizostylia  coccinea,  288 

Scilla  bifolia  hybrida,  227 ;  b.  rubra,  210 ;  campanu- 
lataalba,  381  :  aibiricaalba,  155;  s.  (Dr.  Paul's 
dark  variety),  147 


Scuticaria  Steeli,  'ii 
Seakale,  237  :    in  the 
sowing. 


299 


planting,  21  ; 


,  99,  188 
hard-shelled,  363 
Selaginella  denticulata,  24  ;  Martensi,  34 
Service  Tree,  the  pear  shaped,  17 
Shade,  value  of,  391 
Sherwood  cup,  the  1899,  138 
Shrubs,  forced,  223  ;  in  flower,  notes  on,  126 
Silene  maritima  rosea,  422 
KiniipisjuHcni  rar,2^-A 
Slug  repollers,  106 
Smock,  tha  double  Lidy's,  342 
Snowdrop,  a  fine,  120  :  the  double  yellow,  173 
Snowdrops,    119,   159,   235:    hy   the    waterside    at 

Cocl-imjtnn,  Torquay,  363  ;  double  yellow,  156 ; 

early,  46  ;  naturalised,  363  ;  the  best,  206 
Snowflakes,  174 
Sobralia  Lucaaiana,  367 
Societies — 

Bath  and  West  of  England,  398 

French  Horticultural  of  London,  45 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent,  27,  64,  458 

Hailstorm  Insurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  246 

National  Auricula,  3ol 

National  Chrysanthemum,  44,  101,  119 

National  Dahlia,  437 

National  Viola,  306 

Paris  Flower  Show,  437 

Royal  Botanic,  65,  262,  357,  416 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  10,  27,   155, 
320 
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Royal  Horticultural,  10,  26.  65.  82,  101,  117,  l.-^S, 
153,  174,  1S9,  210,  225  262,  279,  301,  317,  338, 
3.V),  4.35,  4.')S ;  and  Ohiswick  Gardens,  156  ; 
Temple  show,  376,  395 

Sb.  Peteriburg  Show,  376,  416 

United   Horticultural   aad   Banefit   Provident, 
174,  101 
Solanum  Seaforthianum,  409 
Sopbro-La-lia  Liuta,  1S9 
Sophronitis  Rossiteriana,  26 
South  Devon,  December  in,  34 
Sowerby's  "English  Botany,"  3ll2 
Sparrow,  the,  394,  421 
Sparrows  and  the  decrease  of  the  house  martin, 

347;    destroying   Crocuses,   217;    eating  Pear 

buds,  244 
Spinach  Bset,  35  ;    failure  of,   133  ;   forced,  353  ; 

in  cold  pits,  3iiS  ;  New  Zealand,  21  ;  scarcity  of, 

3S6  :  winter,  4(11 
Spiraa  arguta,   404;    grandi9ora,   259;  byperioi- 

foha,  404;    Lindleyana,  116  ;    Liml'ii/fiiin,  116  ; 

opulifolia,  453 
Spring  in  .January,  70 
gtnchi/s  nllinis,  2o2  ;  tuberifera,  23 
Stanhopea  tigrina,  445 
Stenogastraconcinna,  444 
Stephanandraflexucsa,  141 ;  /f.  alCasl/aceJ/an,  141 ; 

Tanaka-,  141 
Stephanandras,  141 
Stephnnoti^  itorlhiiinlu,  15:i 
Stock,  a  beautiful,  345  ;  All  the  Year  Round,  363  ; 

Princess  Alice,  303 
Stocks,  Eisb  Lothian,  in  pots,    170,   230;    under 

glass,  331 
SloTta,  the  late,  202 
.Stove  climbers,  flowering,  72 
S  rawbcrries   at   Gorddinog,    2S1  ;     finishing   oflf 

forced,  139  ;  forced,  in  frames,  200;  large,  360  ; 

market,  442  ;  outdoor,  nitrate  of  soda  for,  324  ; 

panting  out,  4  ;  planting  fcrced,  51  ;  plunging 

rorced,  01  ;  pot,   layering,    164  ;   preparing,  for 

planting,  440 
Sirawberry   blooins   setting  early,  165:    Leader, 

319,    3li(;     Monarch,    ,361;     plants    for    early 

runners,    291  ;     forcing,    4  ;     prospects,     341  ; 

Royal  Sovereign,  ,361  ;    runners,   large  r.  small 

pots  for,   311,   90  ;   runners,  layering,   51  :    Sir 

Charles  Napier,  212 
Streptosolen  Jameson  i,  284,  332 
Style,  the  new,  358,  378 
Suffolk,  notes  from,  232 
finijinirers  ;„  „  ,;iu,  146;  perennial,  146 
Sunshine  on  flowering  shrubs,  effects  of,  453 
Swallow,  the,  205 
Sweet,  the  \Vinter,  117 
Synthyris  reniformis,  232 

T. 

Tecoma  grandiflora,  315;  aurantia,  315;  i\Ime. 
Galen,  315  ;  rubra,  315  ;  hybrida,  315  ;  radicans 
flava  speciosa,  315;  grandiflora  atropurpurea, 
315;  Princei  coccinea  grandiflora,  315;  Vir- 
ginia, 315  :  Thunbergi,  315 

Tecomas,  315 

Tecophyl;ea  cyanocrocus,  210 

Temple  show,  mixtures  at,  458 

Tenants'  fixtures,  192 

Terrace  border,  planting  a,  278 

Thermopsis  fabaoea,  337 


Thunbergia  grandiflora,  84 

Thunia  Bensoniai  superba,  415 ;  Marshalliana, 
367  ;  Veitchiana,  445  ;  Winniana,  428 

Tiarella  cordifolia,  40,  (iO  ;  an  tdijimj  of,  40  ;  in  a 
nil,:,  4(1 

To'/e-r  ;in,nd!phwu/it,  'M  ;  siipcrha,  33 

Tomato  Bides  Improved  Conqueror,  387  ;  Early 
Ruby,  195  ;  Golden  Nugget,  388  ;  notes,  out- 
door, 387  ;  plants,  layering,  221  ;  raising,  100  ; 
Up-to-date,  195  ;  Winter  Beauty,  281 

Tomatoes  and  wireworm,  2.53  ;  early,  134  ;  for 
cold  houses,  333  ;  fruit  or  vegetable,  388,  402  ; 
good,  145  :  in  small  gardens,  253  ;  new  and  old, 
14(1,  1'.I5,  23S,  254  ;  notes  on,  308  ;  open  air,  81  ; 
potting,  298  ;  two  good,  115 

Torch  Lilies,  213  ;  fjroup  of,  in  n  garden  near 
London,  166 

Toxicophhea  spsctabilis,  25 

Trachelium  caruleum,  24 

Tree  roots,  deep  burrowing  of,  244 

Trees  and  shrubs,  early-flowering,  northern  expo- 
sure for,  404  ;  fruit,  disbudding  newly  planted, 
359  ;  hardy,  452  ;  fruit,  late  planted,  .304  :  fruit, 
overcropping  young,  4;  pleasure-ground,  453; 
wall,  summer  pruning  an(l  wattring,  41(1 

Trichocentrum  tigrinum,  313 

Trichopilia  brevis,  170  ;  coccinea,  367 

Trillium  grandiflorum  in  pots,  319 

Trilliums  at  Munstead  Wood,  422 

Tritekia  uniflora,  281,344,  409 

Tritonia  crocata,  432 

TroUius  Orange  Globe,  417 

TropiBolum  Leicbtlini,  457  ;  tricolor,  144 

Tropjeolums,  58 

Truro,  Daffodil  show  at,  226 

Tabtrinu,  202 

Tuberoses,  over  forced,  331,  409 

Tulip  Columbus,  .393;  farm,  a,  in  Ireland,  344  ; 
Golden  Crown,  .341  ;  Proserpine,  217  ;  roots,  pre- 
serving, 363  ;  Vermilion  Brilliant,  4:!,  93 

Tulipa  Breyniana,  262;  Cl'isian;i,  -'si;  Kauf- 
maoniana,  .3(12  ;  Leichtlini,  231  ;  viokicea,  20!t 

Tulips  at  ArdCairn,  Cork,  .3211  ;  early  single, 
326  ;  forced,  124  ;  late,  307  ;  rich  odour  in  May- 
flowering,  363 

Turnip  Early  Milan,  373  ;  Golden  Ball,  81 

Turnips,  early,  135,222:  long  white,  387  ;  notes 
on,  310  ;  Sweie.  35,  116 

Tyd.^is,  348 


Vanda  Amesiana,  39  ;  ca^rulescens  Boxalli,  151  ; 
Denisoniana  hj  brida,  330  ;  Parishi,  350  ;  Rox- 
burghi,  286 

T'-w.  /■„,■  ..horin-]  Baffodi'i,  .345 

Ve,j,lnl./e  JJarron:,'ed,ii?i!l  of,  in  Heginf.-:  Pari; 
2(ill ;  plots,  trenching,  23;  seeds  in  hot  soils,  38S 

Vegetables,  early,  319  ;  forcing,  21  ;  green,  281  ; 
planting,  276  ;  pricking  out  and  hardening,  .352 

Veitch  Memorial  Fund,  1.38 

Ventilating,  438 

Verbenas,  bedding,  raising,  288 

Viburnum  tomentosum  plicatum,  209 

Vinca  major  alba,  320 

Vine  borders,  covering,  91;  manuring,  1,  30; 
laterals,  the  management  of,  362  ;  roots,  cover- 
ing, in  winter,  80  ;  the   Win;/  s/einmal,  170 

Vineries,  early,  fresh  air  in,    161  ;  front  air  in, 


Vines,  cleaning,  2 ;  cutting  back  newly-planted, 
362  ;  early,  starting,  1  ;  grafting,  2  ;  mildew 
on,  292,  419  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  watering, 
.322  ;  newly-p'anted,  treatment  of,  421) ;  notes 
on,  175;  planting,  244;  planting  cut-back,  212  ; 
pot,  top-dressing,  90 ;  with  fine  leaves,  88  ; 
young,  planting,  201 

Viola  canadensis,  341 

Violet  Cilifornia  at  Blickling,  216  :  Coolcronan, 
209,  263  ;  Marie  Louise,  lii2  ;  Princess  of  Wales, 
2S ;  P.  of  W.  in  pots,  19 ;  runners,  42 ;  the  wild,  0 

Violets,  46,  91;  Coolcronan  and  others,  173; 
Cornish,  155  ;  damping  in,  364  ;  diseiseei,  160, 
213  ;  Dog's-tooth,  4.53  ;  double,  propagating, 
234:  frame,  lifting  r.  non-lifting,  .391  ;  from  cut- 
tings, 2110;  propagating,  121,  159,  179,234,260. 
290,  307,  364  :  single,  213  ;  single  crowned,  2.36 

Viscum  album,  SO 

Vitis  pterophora,  170  ;  in  the  Cu'hnc  darden-i, 
Dnh/in,  170 


263,    302:    the 


W. 


W.ildsteinia  fragarioides,  .337 
Wales,    notes    from,     192,    23 

weather  in,  2S1 
Walks,  covering,  with  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  ll>4, 

322;  our  woodland,  2.39 
Wall  breaks,  420 
Wall  and  border  gardening,  152 
Wallflower,  the  double  black,  .304 
Wallflowers,   233,   316,   391  :    and  frost,   .307  :    at 

Booterstown,  337  ;  the  Bioterstown,  341 
Warscewiczella  discolor,  410 
Water  Hawthorn,  the,  84 
Water  Lilies,  hardy,  open-air  tanks  for,  68,  104, 

160  :  hybrid,  177 
Water  Lily  garden,  a,  177  ;  the  cominun  n^hi'e,  179 
Watsonia'O'Brieni,  282 
Wattle,  the  Silver,  1.55 
Weather  in  the  north,  203  ;  the  cold,  227  ;  the,  in 

West  Herts,  2,S,   45,  0.5,  84,  101,  1.38,  1.56,  174, 

192,  210,  240,  264,  281,  ,302,  .320,  3.38,  3.58,  378, 

416,  43S,  45S 
Weedkiller  making,  358 
Wey bridge,  flowers  from,  65 
Whiteway,  Devon,  shrubg  and  plants  at,  385 
Willow,  a  Weeping,  at  Homburg.  18  ;  the  Vracl:, 

89  ;  the  White  cr  Ifnntinydon,  87 
Willows,  Weeping,  15  ;  and  other,  87 
Winter,  a  mild,  and  a  late  spring,  323 
Wireworm  and  Tomatoes,  188,237;   in  a  garden, 

358 
Wistaria  and  Laburnum,  417  ;   sinensis,  382 :   at 

home,  452 
Witloof,  35 

Woodlice  in  Orchids,  286 
Worms  in  Leeks,  35 
Wren's  nest  in  an  Arum  plant,  2.50 


30) 


.\eroncma  Moorei, 


.■^.luschneria  californica,  15 
Zinnias,  152 

Zygobateraannia  Mastersi,  1 
Zygopetalum  crinitum,  170  ; 


COLOURED    PLATES. 


Bomarea  Carderl  

Buddleia  variabilis        

Citananche  ca-rulea  and  C.  alba 

Crinum  fimbriatulum 

Cypella  Herberti  and  Herbertia  pulchella 
Dianthus  superbus  var.  chinensis 

Erodium  Manescavi      

Fuchsia  corymbiflora  and  var.  albi  ... 
Fugosia  hakeiijfolia       


130  I  Gladiolus  Qaartiilianus  superbus 
428  j  Helenium  autumnale  superbum 
368  I  Helianthus  mollis  

'•"    Hibiscus  Archer!  

^.^ij    Hibiscus  cannabinus  (purple  var. 
292    Kniphofia  Nelsoni         

74  I  Liatris  pycnostachja    

202    Oncidium  Rogersi         


.388 
218 

P^eonies,  two  single      

Passiflora  amabilis         

4 
...     26S 

146 
310 
254 

Phacelia  oampanularia ...         

Phahvnopsis  Schra-dere          

Rose  Antoine  Rivoire 

...  .36 
...  448 
...       56 

166 

Rose  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant           

Rose  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot . . 

...  182 
...     110 

408 

Tydaja  Vaca  de  Castro 

...     .348 
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MR.  W.   E.  GUMBLETON. 


The  subject  of  these  notes  has  been  an  ardent  horticulturist  and  grower  of  new  and  rai-e  plants  for  many  years  past,  as  the 
volumes  of  The  Garden  from  the  commencement  so  fully  testify.  Living  in  one  of  the  most  favoured  spots  in  the  British 
Isles,  Mr.  Gumbleton  has  had  at  Belgrove,  his  residence  on  the  Great  Island  in  Cork  Harbour,  advantages  exceptionally 
favourable  for  experiments  in  the  introduction  and  acclimatising  of  plants  likely  to  prove  valuable  to  our  gardens.  Seeds, 
bulbs  and  plants  from  many  parts  of  the  world  have  found  a  home  here,  and  the  results  of  trials  and  comparisons  made  have 
been  continuously  given  to  the  readers  of  The  Garden. 

Amongst  what  would  prove  too  long  a  list  to  enumerate  as  a  record  of  this  garden  the  following  are  found,  and  should 
here  be  noticed.  In  1875,  a  year  before  it  was  in  commerce,  was  bloomed  here  for  the  first  time  in  this  kingdom  the 
double  tuberous  Begonia  Lemoinei,  the  precursor  of  such  a  splendid  strain  which  now  adorns  our  houses  and  gardens  Then, 
again,  the  year  1881  was  a  notable  one,  when  Eremurus  himalaicus,  hitherto  known  only  by  the  specimens  in  the  herbarium 
at  Kew,  flowered  here  for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  And  to  mention  but  one  more  important  event  which  occurred  in  18!)2 
— the  first  flowering  of  Buddleia  Colvillei,  a  very  remarkable  shrub  from  the  Himalayas,  a  plant  so  distinct  from  any 
previously  introduced  member  of  that  family.  The  pages  of  The  Garden  show  that  Begonias,  Geraniums,  hybrid  Gladioli, 
Cannas,  flowering  shrubs  and  many  other  plants  have  received  much  attention  from  Mr.  Gumbleton,  and  his  critical  notes 
thereon  which  have  often  appeared  have  no  doubt  aided  many  a  grower  of  plants.  The  collection  of  plants  at  Belgrove  has 
provided  many  subjects  for  the  coloured  plates  reproduced  in  the  volumes  of  The  Garden,  and  also  for  the  plates  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine. 
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Orohavd  and  Fnilt  i— 

Apple  Bramloy's  Seedling  .. 
Apple  Mabbot's  Pearmain  .. 
Apple  Manningtoii's  Pear- 
Apples,  pyramid     

Fig  the  Castle  Kennedy 
Figs,  overcropping  _     . .     . . 

Fruit  and  poultry 

Mite,  the  Black  Currant  „ 
Afusa  japoniea 

Cor,ii.^h<iar<l'n     ' 


Peaches  as  standards 

Pears,  notes  on 

Raspberries,  yellow       . .     . . 
Strawberry  plants  for  forcing 


Strawberries,    forced,   plant- 

I      Trees,  young,  overcropping . . 
I      Vine  borders,  manuring 

Vinos,  cleaning 

Vine?,  early  starting      . .     . . 

Vines,  Grape,  grafting  . .     . . 

j  Oarden  Flora  i— 

!      PiHOuies,  single  .     ..     ..     .. 


Chrysanthemum  Lady   Law- 


Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Felix 

Perrin      

Chryeanthemums,  old,  keep- 


(Jllustrations  in  Italies.) 
Flower  !— 

Anomatheca  cruenta      .,     ., 

Dahlias,  Cactus        

Irises,  two    winter-blooming 
Palestine 

Pansies,  Tufted       

Primulas,  Himalayan    ..     ^. 
Saxifraga  peltata 


Weak'!  Work  i— 

Fruits     under    glass, 

among      

Kitchen  garden,  work  i 


Cypripedium  Leeanum 


Dendrobium  speciosum  Ban- 

Maxillaria  lepidota 

Odontoglossum         Coradinei 

flavidum 

Oncidium  pectoralo       . .     . . 

Noteaof  ttaaWeeki- 
Aioe  latif  olia 

Anoiganthus  breviflorus 
Aristolochia    gigas    ornitho- 

cephala 

Bauera  rubioides  . .  «  . . 
Begouia  manicata  . .  .  -  . . 
Berry-bearing  plants  at  Kew, 

two  winter 

Centropogon  Lucyanus . .  . . 
Clerodendron  speciosum 

Crocus  Crewei 

Crocus  vitellinus 


Galanthus  byzantiuus 
Aliens  early  variety) 
Heliophila  ecandens 
Jasminum  grandifloruui 
Mount  Usher,  flowers  at 
Polygala  oppositifolia  . . 
Rhododendron     P  r  i  n  c 

Alexandra      .  -     . . 
Rose  Catherine  Mermot 
Violet,  the  wild       „     .. 


Carnations,  grub  in        -.     .. 
Royal     Gardeners'      Orphan 

Fund  

Royal  Horticultural       .,     .. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


THE  ORCHARD  BEAUTIFUL. 
Am(_>ng  the  many  things  which  gave  delight  to 
me  in  the  plea  for  "The  Orchard  Beautiful," 
in  The  Garden  of  Decenil)er  ;>1,  was  the 
favour  shown  to  the  use  of  climbing  plants. 
Those  who  pin  their  faith  to  trimness  and  still'- 
ness  will  not  agree  with  what  has  been  said,  but 
those  who  seek  in  their  gardening  to  imitate 
Nature  in  her  highest  and  most  perfect  aspects 
will  rejoice.  Not  only  in  the  "orchard  wild 
garden,"  but  in  many  old-time  gardens  where 
fruit  trees  grow  in  the  flower  border  and  give 
an  added  glory  to  it  in  their  prime  of  beauty, 
could  these  climbers  be  happily  made  at  home. 
Time  after  time  has  one  come  across  old  fruit 
trees  on  which  are  cast  many  surly  looks  because 
they  are  said  to  be  in  the  way  but  cannot  be 
removed  because  the  garden's  owner  cherishes 
them  on  account  of  old  associations.  Yet, 
why  need  they  go  >.  Old  and  gnarled  they  may 
be,  their  fruit  not  so  fine  as  it  might  be,  their 
roots  perhaps  robbing  to  some  extent  the  bor- 
ders in  which  they  grow,  or  their  branches 
shading  a  few  yards  of  ground.  Still,  they 
are  lovely  in  spring,  and  when  their  branches 
are  thickly  or  thinly  set  with  fruit,  is  there  no 
beauty  then  !  And  many  of  these  trees  are 
just  what  we  need  for  some  of  our  prettiest 
climbers.  Send  a  choice  Clematis  or  a  fragrant 
Honeysuckle  climbing  up  these  old  trees  and 
we  take  little  or  nothing  from  them,  and  add  to 
the  garden's  delights.  It  is  one  of  the  happy 
signs  of  the  times  that  the  beauty  of  these 
climbing  and  creeping  plants  is  being  recog- 
nised. Yet  we  shall  fail  to  reap  their  full 
harvest  of  grace  and  loveliness  if  we  nail  them 
stiffly  to  walls  or  tie  them  tightly  down  to 
trellises  instead  of  letting  them  climb  the 
branches  of  trees  and  hang  down  here  and 
there  in  almost  native  freedom.  In  such  gar- 
dens as  that  of  Lord  Ardilaun  at  St.  Anne's, 
Clontarf,  we  see  that  this  view  of  things  is 
being  acted  upon,  and  when  it  has  once  found 
its  way  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  departed  from. 
One  warning,  almost  needless  perhaps,  is  to  be 
careful  in  planting,  so  that  the  climber  may 
have  something  to  feed  upon  at  first  and  may 


not  have  to  struggle  from  the  beginning  of  its 
career  with  soil  impoverished  and  almost 
barren.  With  a  favourable  commencement,  in 
a  year  or  two  sprays  and  wreaths  of  bright 
flowers  would  adorn  in  summer  and  autumn 
the  trees  which  in  spring  were  sheets  of  pink 
and  white.  S.  Arnott. 


Fruit  and  poultry.— At  first  sight  this  looks 
like  a  strange  mixture,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  business  of  fruit  growing  and  poultry  keeping 
can  be  combined  with  great  advantage  to  both. 
During  the  past  summer  we  have  had  the  plagues 
of  caterpillars  and  other  pests  of  that  kind  on 
growing  crops  brought  very  forcibly  under  our 
notice,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
most  effective  remedy,  in  more  or  less  diminishing 
these  pests,  has  been  to  let  poultry  have  a  free 
run  of  the  fruit  gardens.  I  only  keep  a  limited 
number  of  fowh,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  when  green  and  other  crops  are  growing, 
the  poultry  must  be  penned  up,  but  if  fruit  trees 
only  were  grown  I  should  like  to  have  a  much 
larger  number  of  poultry  always  roaming  over 
the  soil  devoted  to  them.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  who  could  give  the  plan  a  trial  on  a  large 
scale,  for  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  both  in- 
dustries.— J.  G.,  Go.^port. 

The  Castle  Kennedy  Fig.— The  rise  and 
fall  of  this  once-popular  Fig  are  briefly  but  truly 
indicated  by  "Norwich"  (pages  258  and  i39, 
last  vol. ).  Grown  with  the  Brown  Turkey  at 
Castle  Kennedy  it  was  not  nearly  so  prolific, 
while  as  to  its  being  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
White  Marseilles,  I  never  found  it  so,  out  of  doors 
or  in.  There  has  always  been  a  good  deal  of 
mystery  about  its  origin,  though  probably  it  was 
a  cross  between  the  Brown  Turkey  and  the  Bruns- 
wick. It  seems  to  have  been  known  at  Castle 
Kennedy  for  a  century  or  more.  iMy  experience 
of  the  Castle  Kennedy  Fig  was  that  it  was  a 
bigger,  shy- bearing,  inferior -flavoured  Brown 
Turkey,  which  still  holds  the  field  as  the 
very  best  and  most  profitable  of  all  Figs  to  grow, 
being  a  sure  and  certain  cropper,  of  admirable 
quality,  out  of  doors  or  under  glass.  The  Bruns- 
wick, though  a  shyer  fruiter,  forms  a  good  second, 
the  larger  fruits  making  up  for  their  fewer 
numbers.  The  White  Marseilles  also  holds  its 
own  as  one  of  the  best  white  Figs  in  cultivation. 
Two  Figs— the  Royal  Vineyard  and  Osborn's  Pro- 
lific— that  used  to  be  popular  are  probably  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  the  Brown  Turkey,  but 
these  are  seldom  met  with  now  and  seem  dropping 


out  of  modern  hsts.  We  have  also  many  good 
novelties  among  Figs,  but  none  that  are  likely  to 
supersede  the  three  old,  well-tried  standard  kinds, 
the  Brunswick,  the  Brown  Turkey,  and  the  Whit3 
Marseilles.— D.  T.  F. 

Manuring  Vine  borders. — It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  hard  to  die  is  the  old  belief  that 
Vines  are  very  gross  feeders  and  need  a  great 
quantity  of  manure— the  coarser  the  better. 
All  good  growers  know  that  there  is  more 
real  virtue  in  a  border  well  drained,  not  too 
deep,  and  composed  chiefly  of  good,  firm, 
turfy  loam,  wood  ashes,  mortar  refuse  and  fine 
crushed  bones  than  there  is  in  all  the  coarser 
compounds  once  so  favoured.  It  is  with  novices  a 
common  mistake  in  preparing  Vine  borders  to  make 
them  too  deep,  encouraging  the  roots  to  go  down 
lower  than  air  reaches  and  a  long  way  out  of  the 
reach  of  top-dressings.  Then  the  borders  are  often 
made  too  wide  at  the  first,  so  that  the  soil  beoom9s 
clammy  and  sour  ere  roots  can  utilise  it.  Borders, 
too,  are  often  at  the  first  too  highly  enriched  with 
animal  manures,  these  not  only  soon  promoting 
sourness,  but  also  conducing  to  softness.  That  is 
invariably  an  evil  in  Vine  culture,  for  if  the  roots 
are  less  coarse  in  firm  borders,  they  are  far  more 
fibrous  and  as  a  rule  nearer  the  surface.  The 
putting  on  to  the  surface  of  thick  mulchings  of 
coarse  manure,  especially  in  the  winter,  causes 
the  soil  to  become  sodden  and  sour.  No  wonder 
so  many  amateur  growers  of  Grapes  complain  of 
shanking  and  other  evils.  Vine  roots  are  not 
tender  and  want  no  coddling.  It  is  only  when 
early  forcing  takes  place  that  a  light  dressing  of 
strawy  litter  and  leaves  becomes  in  winter  desir- 
able for  outside  borders  and  as  a  protection  to  the 
stems. — A.  D. 

Starting  early  Vines.— There  is  less  syring- 
ing of  early  Vines  by  rule  of  thumb  than  for- 
merly, and  certainly  saturating  the  rods  twice 
daily,  whatever  the  weather  may  be,  is  not  good 
practice.  I  have  seen  Vines  syringed  in  tlie 
afternoon  while  they  were  already  wet  from  the 
morning's  dose  ;  consequently  dryness  by  nightfall 
was  out  of  the  ([uestion.  To  my  mind  the  mo>t 
harm  is  done  when  the  eyes  have  burst  and  growth 
commenced.  At  that  stage,  should  a  cold  night 
occur  and  the  temperature  be  lowered  some 
degrees  when  the  Vines  are  wet,  a  chill  is  given. 
In  this  way  also  the  foundation  of  mildew  may  bo 
laid,  especially  on  enfeebled  Vines.  Strong  young 
Vines  may  require  syringing  to  induce  them  to 
break  evenly,  but  old  Vmes  usually  break  well. 
An  old  grower  once  remarked  that  it  was  loss  of 
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time  and  labour  to  paint  Vines  over  with  an  in- 
secticide and  then  to  wash  it  off  again  with  the 
syringe.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  inducing 
Vines  to  break  regularly  and  strongly  by  the  aid 
of  a  good  ridge  of  fermenting  material  had  much 
to  recommend  it,  but  even  then  mischief  was 
likely  to  occur  from  opening  the  doors  in  cold 
weather  to  carry  in  the  material.  My  practice 
has  been  to  syringe  the  rods  of  early  Vines  with 
tepid  water  in  the  forenoon  of  fine  days,  with- 
holding it  in  the  afternoon,  and  not  to  syringe  at 
all  on  wet,  gloomy  days.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  from  inside  borders  a  good  deal  of 
moisture  arises,  which  is  appropriated  by  the 
Vines  at  this  early  date  when  little  air  is  given. 
-B.  S.  N. 

NOTES  ON  PEARS. 
I  HAVE  read  "J.  H.'s"  remarks  on  Pears  with 
much  interest,  and  I  think  many  more  besides 
myself  will  be  surprised  that  he  is  able  to 
grow  and  ripen  successfully  on  pyramid  trees 
such  sorts  as  Josephine  de  Malines  and  Beurre 
Ranee,  the  latter  more  particularly,  as  these,  I 
think,  are  regarded  liy  most  gardeners  as  warm 
wall  Pears.  I  should  imagine  the  garden  at 
Gunnersbury  has  both  ample  shelter  and  a  warm, 
well-drained  soil,  as  my  experience  with  Josephine 
de  Malines  in  South  Notts  was  that  the  climate 
was  too  cold  for  it.  At  least  both  from  pillar 
and  horizontal  trees  on  west  walls  I  only  took  one 
good  crop  in  fourteen  years,  and  that  was  after 
the  exceptionally  hot  summer  we  had  a  few  years 
since.  It  then  fruited  all  over  the  tree  on  ordi- 
dinary  .=purs.  I  have  noticed,  as  "J.  H."  says, 
that  this  Pear  has  a  habit  of  forming  fruit-buds 
on  terminal  shoots  even  when  fresh  leaders  are 
laid  in  on  walls.  In  the  same  garden  there  was  a 
large  old  tree  of  Beurre  Ranee  planted  against 
a  stable  wall  facing  west,  the  extended  growths 
had  been  trained  round  the  south  end  of  the 
building,  which  was  well  sheltered  by  high 
Lvurels  and  shrubs,  these  being  at  a  suthcient 
distance  to  allow  of  plenty  of  sun  reaching  the 
tree.  From  this  sheltered  nook  were  gathered 
what  the  editor  of  The  Garden  pronounced  the 
best  Beurre  Ranee  he  had  seen  in  England, 
though  not  so  good  he  thought  as  President 
Barabe.  In  indifferent  seasons,  however,  the 
fruits  were  sometimes  not  up  to  dessert  standard. 
As  "  J.  H."  remarks,  it  does  seem  strange  that 
fruit  of  this  not  generally  well  ripened  Pear 
should  be  of  better  flavour  from  pyramids  than 
from  a  wall,  but  the  smaller  fruit  no  doubt 
explains  it,  and  as  "J.  H."  has  found  pyramids 
to  be  a  success,  others  may  well  try  them.  I 
think  the  fruits  are  better  flavoured  from  old 
trees.  Beurre  Ranee  is  not  a  buttery  Pear,  but 
when  well  finished  it  is  full  of  watery  juice  and 
sweet  and  refreshing.  J.  Ckawi-qkd. 


GRAFTING  VINES. 
I  H.ivE  in  my  vinery  a  white  Sweetwater  Vine 
of  considerable  age.  The  circumference  of  the 
main  stem  is  5  inches.  Would  it  improve  the  Vine 
to  graft  it  with  some  other  sort  ?  If  so,  kindly 
advise  me  what  sort.  In  the  same  house  is  a 
White  Muscat.  How  would  that  do  for  a  blend ' 
— E.  S. 

*«*  Foster's  Seedling,  no  doubt  the  variety  you 
refer  to,  has  been  employed  as  a  stock  for  both 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros  Maroc  with  satis- 
factory results.  Personally,  I  should  prefer  to 
have  the  Muscat  on  its  own  roots.  Instead  of 
heading  down  and  regrafting  the  Vine  of  Foster's 
Seedling,  thereby  missing  at  least  one  good  crop, 
the  better  course  would  be  to  extend  the  Muscat 
Vine,  laying  in  a  strong  young  cane  next  season. 
This  would  be  equal  when  pruned  to  occupy  half 
the  space  now  taken  up  with  the  old  rod 
of  Foster's  Seedling,  and  the  lower  half  of  the 
spurs  of  the  latter  could  be  removed  accordingly. 
A  year  later  the  \'ine  could  be  rooted  out  and  the 
Muscat  occupy  all  the  space.  When  the  roots  of 
Foster's  Seedling  are  dug  up,  the  opportunity 
should  be  taken  of  changing  the  old  soil  for  good 
fresh  loamy  compost,  such  as  all  Vines  revel  in. 


The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  succeeds  remarkably 
well  under  the  extension  system,  a  single  Vine 
being  equal  to  covering  the  roof  of  an  average 
vinery.  Gros  Maroc  is  generally  considered  a 
second-rate  variety,  but  it  is  of  easy  culture,  strong 
canes  producing  large  bunches  and  berries  of  the 
first  size,  these  colouring  as  "  black  as  sloes."  It 
forms  a  natural  succession  to  Black  Hamburgh 
and  keeps  fairly  well,  but  by  no  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation can  the  quality  be  said  to  be  good. 
Curiously  enough,  when  the  variety  is  inarched  or 
grafted  on  the  Foster's  Seedling  stock,  there  is 
no  perceptible  falling  off  as  regards  bunch,  berry 
or  colour,  while  the  quality  is  improved  consider- 
ably. "  E.  S."'  might  inarch  or  bottle-graft  Gros 
Maroc  on  his  condemned  Vine,  not  wholly  remov- 
ing the  old  fruiting  rod  till  all  the  space  is 
required  by  the  new  cane.  Madresfield  Court 
would  succeed  on  the  Foster's  Seedling  stock,  but 
in  a  mixed  house  the  berries  are  liable  to  crack 
wholesale.  Black  Alicante  would  perhaps  do 
better  than  either,  as  in  this  case  handsome,  per- 
fectly coloured  bunches  could  be  kept  till  mid- 
winter or  later.  This  variety  succeeds  well  in  a 
house  with  Muscats,  and  grown  under  such  condi- 
tions is  of  fairly  good  quaUty.  Inarching  may  be 
done  with  either  young  ripened  canes  or  young 
growing  shoots,  while  bottle  grafting  is  the  best 
form  of  grafting,  and  this  should  be  done 
when  the  sap  is  rising  in  the  spring.  In  this 
case,  as  before  hinted,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
head  down  or  destroy  the  old  rod  the  same  season . 
-W.  I.  

CLEANING  VINES. 
This  is  now  in  progress  in  most  gardens,  and  is 
an  important  detail.  The  operation  is  one  that 
in  some  gardens  of  more  than  average  pretensions 
has  been  done  in  the  same  way  without  the  least 
variation  for  years.  This  consists  first  of  all  in 
getting  a  more  or  less  blunt  knife  and  peeling  off 
every  bit  of  outer  bark,  leaving  the  rods  as  oare 
as  if  they  had  been  shaved,  and  often  also  leaving 
the  mark  of  the  knife  behind  where  the  inner 
bark  as  well  as  the  outer  has  been  removed. 
They  are  then  scrubbed  with  soapy  water,  and 
afterwards  painted  with  clay,  soot,  and  sulphur, 
and  a  few  other  ingredients.  The  scraping  is  the 
most  miserable  of  mistakes.  The  only  case  where 
I  can  think  of  such  a  barbarous  mode  being  neces- 
sary is  after  a  very  bad  attack  of  red  spider,  or 
that  worse  pest,  mealy-bug.  Even  then  these 
insects  have  their  hiding  -  places,  principally 
around  the  spurs,  and  the  latter  at  least  seldom 
insinuates  itself  under  the  bark  excepting  where 
this  is  loose.  All  loose  bark  may,  of  course,  be 
taken  away  ;  it  has  done  its  part  in  the  economy 
of  the  plant,  and  the  swelling  rods  are  casting  it 
ofl'to  make  room  for  the  new.  If  only  for  the 
sake  of  tidiness  this  may  then  be  removed.  This 
may  be  done  immediately  after  the  pruning  is 
finished  and  before  the  house  is  washed,  taking  it 
away  and  burning  it  at  once  to  finish  off  any 
chance  insects  that  may  be  lurking  about  it. 
Every  part  of  the  house  should  then  be  scrubbed 
with  hot,  soapy  water,  with  a  couple  of  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  paraffin  to  a  pailful.  Walls,  roof,  wires, 
and  trellis  should  all  be  done,  and  the  glass  also 
sponged  or  mopped  down.  Then  the  Vines  may 
be  well  wetted  with  tepid  water,  and  afterwards 
thoroughly  scrubbed  with  some  suitable  insecti- 
cide, brushing  this  well  in  about  the  spurs,  and 
finishing  by  a  thorough  soaking  of  hot  water 
through  the  syringe.  Where  red  spider  has  been 
more  than  usually  troublesome,  a  good  wash  for 
the  Vine  rods  is  a  mixture  of  soft  soapy  water  and 
sulphur,  and  this  must  not  be  washed  off,  but 
allowed  to  remain,  the  few  particles  of  sulphur 
that  are  left  about  the  rods  helping  to  keep  this 
insect  in  check  a  little.  A  fruitful  cause  of  in- 
crease of  this  troublesome  pest  is  planting  between 
the  pipes  and  the  outer  wall  when  these  are  only 
perhaps  a  foot  or  so  apart.  Where  the  Vines  are 
to  be  planted  inside,  the  hot-water  pipes  ought  to 
be  at  least  a  yard  away,  or  else  the  Vines  planted 
outside  them.  When  so  little  room  is  left  the 
place  is  not  only  hot  and  dry,  but  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  for  cleaning.     It  is  always  advis- 


able to  rake  off  the  surface  of  the  soil  after  clean- 
ing, and  in  the  case  of  pot  Vines  that  are  not  to 
be  top-dressed  a  little  loose  soil  may  be  sprinkled 
on  before  cleaning  commences,  afterwards  remov- 
ing  it.  H. 

PYRAMID  APPLES. 
What  Apples  (good  bearers)  can  you  advise  for 
growing  in  pyramid  form  and  that  will  give  a  suc- 
cession of  fairly  soft,  juicy,  fine-flavoured  Apples 
from  August  to  December  y  I  have  Gravenstein, 
Cox's  Orange,  Scarlet  Nonpareil  and  Allen's 
Everlasting.  Worcester  Pearmain  does  not  bear 
well  and  is  too  soft.  Blenheim  Orange,  I  find, 
does  not  bear  well  except  on  old  standard  trees. 
Is  American  Mother  a  good  bearer'?  Which  is 
the  best  Pippin  of  the  Golden  Nob  group '?  Can 
you  give  me  the  grower's  name  for  Mainyard's 
Bearing,  a  soft,  rosy  Apple  that  bears  abundantly, 
but  does  not  appear  in  any  list  I  have  seen  ? — 
Anon. 

*»*  The  pyramid  form  is  unsuited  to  almost  all 
Apples,  and  the  term  is  too  often  used  in  describ- 
ing trees  to  the  misleading  of  the  uninitiated. 
If  free  fruiting  is  expected,  there  must  be  some 
latitude  in  the  way  of  form,  as  each  Apple  tree 
has  a  natural  habit  that  cannot  be  wholly  de- 
parted from  without  sacrificing  the  fruiting 
capabilities.  Presuming  that  what  is  wanted  is 
not  strictly  pyramidal  trees,  but  those  which  from 
their  rather  upright  habit  may  be  grown  in  a 
limited  space,  those  mentioned  below  should  suit 
"  Anon,''  and  all  may  be  depended  on  to  be  good. 
American  Mother  is  a  really  first-class  early 
Apple,  a  good  bearer,  the  fruit  soft  and  deliciously 
flavoured,  and  the  tree  well  suited  for  the  form 
required.  James  Grieve  is  another  grand  early 
Apple  which  can  be  ripened  in  succession,  and 
keeps  good  up  to  the  end  of  November  ; 
when  fully  ripe  it  is  soft-fleshed,  though  still 
juicy  and  rich,  the  tree  makes  good  growth,  and 
IS  one  of  the  very  healthiest.  Far  north  where 
Cox's  Orange  cannot  be  well  grown  this  is 
destined  to  take  its  place,  and  may  be  followed 
in  succession  by  Allington  Pippin,  another  new 
and  most  excellently  flavoured  dessert  fruit. 
As  the  earliest  selection,  Lady  Sudeley  is  a 
handsome  Apple  of  high  quaUty  and  the  tree  not 
a  gross  grower,  but  as  it  bears  naturally  on  the 
points  of  the  previous  year's  growth  as  well  as 
from  spurs,  to  attempt  to  severely  train  it  into 
shape  by  pruning  would  but  court  failure.  King 
of  the  Pippins,  though  never  a  highly  flavoured 
Apple,  is  very  handsome,  pleasant,  and  soft  to 
eat,  and  such  a  universal  good  bearer  that  it 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  all  fruit  gardens. 
Adams'  Pearmain  is  naturally  of  an  upright 
growing  habit,  a  prolific  cropper,  and  well 
flavoured.  By  planting  these  in  duplicate  the 
season  from  August  to  1  )ecember  would  be  well 
covered,  and  it  would  be  better  to  do  this  than 
to  increase  the  number  of  varieties.  I  do  not 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  "  Golden  Nob '' 
group,  and  never  heard  of  "  Mainyard's  Bearing." 
Probably  they  are  both  local  appellations,  and 
local  Apples  are  legion.— J. 


Apple  Bramley's  Seedling.— In  a  recent 
number  of  The  Garden  a  correspondent  spoke 
rather  hardly  of  Bramley's  Seedling,  describing  it 
as  an  Apple  which  took  a  very  long  time  to  come 
into  bearing.  Let  me  give  my  experience  of  it. 
I  got  a  pyramid  of  it  this  time  last  year.  Had  [ 
left  the  fruit  on  I  could  have  had  more  than  six 
dozen  fruits  this  autumn.  Of  course  I  contented 
myself  with  twelve,  and  very  fine  ones  they  were. 
The  tree  is  now  a  mass  of  fruit-buds,  so  I  shall 
almost  certainly  have  a  grand  crop.  As  regards 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  similarly  condemned,  it  cer- 
tainly came  to  me  also  in  last  December,  without 
any  fruit-buds,  but  now  it  is  almost  as  thickly 
studded  with  them  as  is  Bramley's.  They  were 
ordered,  and  I  presume  are,  on  the  Paradise  stock. 
I  no  doubt  fed  them  well,  but  everybody  can  do 
this,  and  I  therefore  stick  up  for  their  charac- 
ter.—Denis  Knox,  Virginia  Rectory,  Co.  Caran, 
Ireland. 
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MUSA  JAPONICA. 
Undoubtedly  the  hardiest  of  all  Bananas  is 
the  variety  known  as  Musa  japonica,  or  Musa 
Basjoo,  which  comes  from  Japan.  In  the 
"Index  Kewensis"  the  term  Musa  japonica 
does  not  even  appear  as  a  synonym,  from  which 
fact  I  gatlier  that  probably  Musa  Basjoo  is 
the  only  recognised  legitimate  name  for  this 
interesting  plant.  It  is  grown  under  the 
name  of  Musa  japonica  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nurseries  at  Exeter,  and  also  in  several  conti- 
nental nurseries,  especially  in  Italy.  But 
whether  the  ugly  name  of  M.  Basjoo  or  the 
very  appropriate  name  of  M.  japonica  is  gener- 
ally recognised,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Japanese  Banana  is  a  rare  and  handsome  plant, 
distinguished  not  only  by  its  beauty,  but  also 
by  its  hardy  nature  from  its  congeners.      When 


Banana  leaves.  Close  by  are  also  some  very 
large  specimens  of  Phyllostachys  Henonis, 
measuring  about  15  feet  by  12  feet  through. 
One  of  the  Bananas,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
illu.stration,  is  just  showing  fruit,  which,  how- 
ever, will  scarcely  be  expected  to  ripen  out  of 
doors,  though  the  situation  is  a  very  sheltered 

The  plants  in  question  have  been  growing 
out  of  doors  some  four  or  five  years  and  have 
never  been  removed  indoors  during  winter, 
nor  have  they  had  any  other  protection  than 
hay  bands  wound  around  their  stems.  Although 
there  are  only  few  localities  in  England  so  shel- 
tered as  the  Cornish  garden  referred  to — and 
the  places  where  this  handsome  Banana  can  be 
grown  successfully  out  of  doors  all  the  year 
round  must  of  necessity  be  very  limited — there 
is,  nevertheless,  no  doubt_  that  Musa  japonica 


Mr.  F,  W  Mejt 


visiting  a  Cornish  garden  last  September  I  was 
so  struck  with  its  beauty,  that  I  asked  permission 
to  photograph  a  group  of  four  of  these  Bananas, 
The  plants  as  seen  formed  a  most  exquisite 
group.  The  individual  plants  are  about  10  feet 
high  and  measure  2i  feet  around  the  stem.  Their 
broad  and  handsome  foliage  is  not  so  lacerated 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  leaves  of  Musa 
Ensete,  which  is,  perhaps,  better  known  and 
more  extensively  used  for  sub-tropical  gardens. 
The  plants  rise  boldly  from  a  large  bed  carpeted 
all  over  with  Begonias,  and  the  effect  of  the 
broad,  handsome  leaves  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  immediate  surroundings 
consist  mostly  of  graceful  Bamboos,  especially 
Phyllostachys  aurea,  which  forms  quite  a  hedge, 
and  whose  narrow  leaves  serve  to  emphasise 
still  more  strikingly  the  contrast  with  the  huge 


on  account  of  its  hardiness  will  soon  outdistance 
in  popularity  its  older  and  better-known  sisters 
of  the  same  type.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Elmside,  Exeter. 


Peaches  as  standards.— Some  of  the  best 
fruits  I  saw  during  last  season  were  grown  on 
bush  or  standard  trees,  and  tlie  crop  as  regarded 
quantity  and  quality  was  all  that  could  be  wished. 
Of  course,  the  fruits  were  scarcely  up  to  the  size 
of  the  best  indoor  Peaches,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  quality.  In  planting  bush  or 
standard  trees  it  would  be  well  to  give  shelter 
from  the  east  and  north.  Trees  grown  in  this 
way  need  to  be  kept  thin  in  the  centre,  so  that 
the  light  can  reach  the  fruits.  Of  course,  there 
will  need  to  be  close  stopping  and  some  disbud- 
ding. Such  trees  give  no  more  trouble  than 
wall  trees,  and  they  gi\e a  good  return.     My  tirst 


experience  with  trees  grown  thus  was  many 
years  ago.  Some  pot  trees  hitherto  grown  in  a 
cool  house  were  planted  out  in  the  border  in  front 
of  the  house.  They  did  grandly  yearly,  the  only 
protection  they  received  being  some  tiffany  over 
them  when  in  bloom  In  severe  weather  some  of 
the  earliest  blooms  were  injured,  but  sufficient 
was  always  left  for  a  crop.  In  many  sheltered 
gardens  the  Peach  could  be  grown  thus.  Such 
kinds  as  Hale's  Early,  Early  Silver,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Dymond,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Royal  George 
would  give  a  profitable  return.— W.  S.  M. 

Peach  Marquis  of  Downshire.— lamobliged 
to  "  B.  S.  N."  (p.  .392,  last  vol.)  for  his  note  on 
the  above.  I  have  not  grown  the  above  variet}' 
under  glass,  because  I  find  the  Peach  do  so  well 
on  open  walls  that  there  is  no  need  to  grow  it 
under  glass  after  August  is  in,  as  the  earlier 
varietie.s,  such  as  Waterloo,  give  dishes  in  the 
middle  of  July,  and  I  find  the  later  kinds 
most  valuable.  My  note  at  p.  273  mostly  con- 
cerned the  late  kind  named  for  the  open  wall. 
With  me  the  crop  is  poor  and  the  quality  poor 
indeed,  so  that  1  could  not  recommend  it,  but  I 
should  have  stated  early  in  my  note  in  some  soils 
and  positions  this  may  be  reversed.  In  Devon- 
shire on  a  west  wall  I  saw  this  variety  as  tine  as 
the  best  I  ever  saw  grown  under  glass.  I  have 
not  given  De&se  Tardive  a  trial  under  glass  for 
the  reasons  referred  to  above,  but  in  a  cool  case  I 
saw  it  giving  fine  fruits,  and  the  cultivator 
thought  it  more  valuable  than  some  kinds  much 
better  known.  Walburton  Admirable  with  me  is 
not  always  reliable.  Even  in  such  a  favourable 
season  as  the  one  just  past  it  gave  a  poor  crop,  so 
that  I  do  not  find  it  reliable  for  walls  in  the  open. 
— G.  W. 

Apple  Mannington's  Pearmain.— One  of 
the  most  constant  and  regular  bearers  in  this 
garden  is  the  variety  above-named,  and  when  its 
season  and  splendid  quality  are  taken  into 
account,  I  think  there  is  abundant  merit  justi- 
fying the  inclusion  of  one  or  more  trees  in  the 
smallest  garden.  It  is  excellent  for  the  dessert 
in  February  and  March,  the  quality  being  of  the 
very  best.  By  reason  of  its  free  bearing  there  is 
no  tendency  to  grossness  in  the  tree,  so  that 
pruning  is  easy  and  root  troubles  practically  un- 
known. What  its  character  might  be  under 
orchard  cultivation  I  cannot  say,  but  as  a  bush 
tree  in  the  garden  it  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  Those  contemplating  adding  to  their 
existing  stock,  or  others  about  to  plant  in  small 
or  larger  numbers  should  certainly  include  this. 
There  is  one  point  in  its  character  that  needs 
strict  observance,  and  that  is  late  gathering  of 
the  crop.  Unless  this  is  done,  shrivelling,  which 
is  such  an  objectionable  feature  in  a  dessert 
Apple,  is  sure  to  occur,  but  with  careful  gather- 
ing and  cool  storage  in  winter  the  fruit  remains 
firm  and  fresh  very  late. — W.  S. ,   Wilts. 

Yellow  Raspberries.— We  have  during  the 
past  year  had  the  Raspberry  more  in  evidtnce, 
as  from  two  sources  new  yellow  varieties  have 
been  introduced,  and  of  such  good  quality  that 
many  will  do  well  to  plant  them  for  dessert,  as 
when  the  fruits  are  fully  ripe  they  are  a  fine 
addition  to  the  soft  dessert  fruit  in  season  in  the 
summer  months.  A  new  variety  I  tried  last  year 
is,  I  find,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  none  too 
many  yellow  varieties  in  commerce.  This  is 
named  The  Guinea,  and  is  stated  to  be  a  seedling 
from  the  excellent  Superlative,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  scarlet  fruits.  The  growth,  foliage,  and  size 
of  fruit  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  last-named. 
Plants  of  this  new  kind  make  a  strong  growth. 
Another  new  kind,  The  Old  Gold,  also  promises 
well,  and  in  colour,  shape,  and  appearance  is  not 
unlike  The  Guinea.  The  value  of  these  new 
varieties  is  in  the  increased  size  of  berry,  with 
quality  combined.  They  are  not  at  all  fastidious 
as  to  soil.  Another  fine  kind  is  the  older  Mag- 
num Bonum,  a  very  early  variety,  with  a  sweet, 
pleasant  flavour.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  older  kinds  and  superior  in  quality  to  the 
Yellow  Antwerp.  With  me  Magnum  Bonum  is 
the  heavier  cropper  by  far.  An  American  variety 
I  have  had  on  trial  does  not  give  great  promise 
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This  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  the  others  named, 
and  not  so  robust  in  growth.  So  far  I  have  not 
found  it  equal  in  crop  or  quality  to  the  Antwerp. 
The  autumn  October  Yellow  is  likewise  valuable 
for  its  lateness,  but  it  is  of  no  value  for  dessert. 
-G.  W. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  FORCING. 

The  grower  who  forces  early  will  have  a  dilMcuIty 
in  getting  the  plants  into  condition,  as  the  growth 
this  year  is  much  later  than  usual.  No  matter 
what  the  variety,  I  note  there  is  no  sign  of  rest- 
ing, and  I  fear  this  will  be  a  great  drawback.  I 
am  not  much  in  favour  of  hard  forcing  to  get  very 
early  supplies.  It  is  far  from  profitable,  and  in 
the  market  there  is  very  little  demand  for  Straw- 
berries till  April.  I  have  seen  the  plants  kept 
dry,  but  certainly  would  not  advise  it,  and  I  have 
also  seen  serious  losses  through  housing  and  what 
may  be  termed  premature  ripening  of  the  crowns. 
Doubtless  the  best  method  is  to  let  the  plants 
remain  in  the  open  as  long  as  possible,  as  so  far 
we  have  had  no  frost  to  cause  the  old  leaves  to 
change  colour.  This  I  much  regret,  as  I  notice 
the  plants  are  badly  covered  with  spider  and 
greenfly,  and  a  change  of  weather  will  clear  off 
these  pests.  Before  housing  plants  this  season 
it  will  be  well  to  give  a  thorough  cleansing.  Not 
only  are  the  pests  named  plentiful,  but  mildew 
also  is  in  evidence.  Of  course  by  removing  a 
goodly  number  of  the  older  leaves  much  of  the 
mildew  will  be  destroyed,  but  it  will  be  well  to 
cleanse  all  the  leaves  retained.  I  find  dipping 
into  a  solution  of  sulphur  and  soft  soap  an  excel- 
lent remedy.  This  dries  on  the  leaves  and  kills 
the  germs.  Dipping  a  number  of  plants  is  a 
tedious  process,  but  it  is  necessary,  as  if  the 
plants  are  syringed,  parts  are  left  untouched.  To 
ripen,  the  crowns  plenty  of  room  should  have  been 
allowed  between  the  plants.  If  this  is  done  the 
air  circulates  more  freely  round  the  pots,  and 
during  heavy  rains  they  may  then  be  laid  down  on 
their  sides  to  assist  in  maturing  and  checking 
late  growth.  Some  kinds  grow  much  later  than 
others,  and  these  will  be  best  treated  in  a  different 
way.  I  do  not  like  fruit  houses  at  rest  for  these 
plants,  as  they  are  too  drying.  Far  better  use 
cold  frames,  from  which  the  sashes  can  be 
removed,  growing  the  plants  as  cool  as  possible. 
S.  H.  B. 


PLANTING  OUT  FORCED  STRAW- 
BERRIES. 
The  practice  of  planting  annually  young  Straw- 
berry plants  which  have  been  layered  into  small 
pots  has  now  become  almost  universal,  and  doubt- 
less where  large,  highly-coloured  fruit  for  dessert 
is  required  the  plan  has  no  equal.  Where,  how- 
ever, a  full  crop  of  medium-sized  fruit  suitable  for 
jam  and  general  kitchen  use  is  wanted  the  next 
season,  nothing  beats  putting  out  plants  that 
have  been  forced  and  carefully  hardened  off.  The 
practice  used  to  be  more  common  than  it  is  now, 
and  I  have  seen  very  heavy  crops  of  the  old 
Keens'  Seedling  taken  from  plants  so  treated. 
Vicomtesse  de  Thury  is  also  suitable,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  Royal  Sovereign  would  crop  well.  To 
get  good  results  some  amount  of  care  is  neces- 
sary, as  if  the  plants  are  not  well  prepared  by 
gradual  hardening  off  they  make  poor  headway. 
The  ground  also  needs  well  preparing.  The  soil 
should  be  well  trodden  several  times  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March  and  again  at  planting  time. 
Plants  which  fruit  at  the  end  of  March  are  the 
best  for  planting  out,  these  being  placed  in  frames 
and  very  gradually  inured  to  the  air  until  the 
lights  are  entirely  removed.  They  must  be 
examined  daily  and  not  allowed  to  suffer  from 
want  of  water.  The  last  week  in  April  or  first 
week  in  May  is  a  good  time  for  planting,  when,  if 
ground  is  plentiful,  3  feet  between  the  plants  all 
ways  is  not  too  much.  Remove  the  crocks  and 
lower  the  plants  well  into  the  soil,  yet  not  so  as 
to  bury  the  crowns,  making  the  compost  firm. 
Leave  a  slight  basin  round  each  for  the  water. 
Give  a  good  soaking  and  a  liberal  mulch  of  short 


manure.  If  any  bloom  trusses  appear,  remove 
them  at  once.  Use  the  Dutch  hoe  freely  between 
the  rows  and  give  liquid  manure  several  times 
during  the  summer.  The  following  spring,  when 
the  bloom-trusses  begin  to  expand,  dress  round 
each  plant  with  fresh  lime  to  ward  off  slugs,  and 
mulch  with  Bracken  or  short  strawy  material. 
The  former  is  much  the  better  if  cut,  dried,  and 
stacked  in  autumn.  As  a  rule  the  plants  should 
after  standing  two  years.         J.  C. 


Apple  Mabbot's  Pearmain.— It  is  seldom 
that  this  Apple  gets  even  a  passing  refeience, 
which  must  be  due,  I  think,  to  its  not  being 
very  generally  planted.  As  a  dessert  fruit  I  do 
not  know  another  that  can  rival  it  in  shape  and 
colour,  and  its  quality,  though  it  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  Cox's  Orange,  is  superior  to  that  of  others 
holding  high  positions  in  the  dessert  section. 
My  experience  of  it  is  limited,  as  I  have  but 
one  tree,  and  that  a  young  one,  but  its  free 
bearing,  upright  growth,  and  other  good  quali- 
ties place  it  in  a  most  favourable  position  for 
future  extension.  Its  fruit  is  true  Pearmain  in 
shape  and  has  a  bright  rosy  flush  on  the  side 
exposed  to  the  sun. — Wilts. 

The  Black  Currant  mite.— It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  this  insect  pest  has  given  much 
less  trouble  in  private  gardens  relatively  than  it 
has  in  market  gardens,  although  it  is  also  a  fact 
tliat  such  trouble  as  is  found  in  these  latter  seems 
to  be  largely  limited  to  portions  of  the  county  of 
Kent.  But  where  trouble  of  the  kind  referred 
toby  "G.  H.  H."  does  so  materially  exist,  is  it 
not  to  some  extent  due  to  the  practice  of  planting 
bushes  in  great  breadths  rather  than  inter- 
mingling between  them  rows  of  reds  or  Goose- 
berries and  Raspberries,  seeing  that  it  is  the 
Black  Currant  which  alone  is  attacked  by  this 
mite  ?  Would  it  not  minimise  the  evil  materially 
were  the  breadths  of  the  bushes  more  broken  up '! 
There  would  be  then  less  of  immediate  contact 
of  bush  with  bush,  and  danger  of  contagion  might 
be  materially  lessened.— A.  D. 

Overcropping  Figs.— The  productiveness  of 
some  varieties  of  Figs  is  astonishing.  There  are 
those  from  which,  by  starting  the  plants  early, 
three  crops  of  fruit  may  be  had  in  one  season. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  wise  to  try  their  ener- 
gies to  such  an  extent.  True,  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  Fig  are  great,  but  the  gardener 
who  takes  three  crops  from  the  trees  must  soon 
pay  the  penalty  in  weakly  wood  and  small  ill- 
flavoured  fruit.  With  liberal  culture  such  pot 
varieties  as  Brown  Turkey,  Black  and  White 
Ischia,  and  Bourjassote  (Jrise  will  carry  two  crops 
well  and  make  stout  wood  well  set  with  fruit  for 
the  following  year.  It  is  singular  that  some 
varieties  should  be  such  continuous  and  heavy 
yielders  while  others,  such  as  Castle  Kennedy, 
can  hardly  be  induced  to  give  one  fair  crop 
annually. — J.  C. 

Overcropping'  young  trees. — As  "J.  C." 
remarks  (p.  462),  there  are  many  young  trees 
ruined  as  far  as  the  first  few  years  are  concerned 
by  overcropping  at  first,  and  those  who  so  decry 
piuning  the  same  season  that  the  trees  are  planted 
should  at  least  assist  them  by  removing  these 
fruit  buds.  Often  these  form  at  or  near  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  if  these  individual  shoots  are 
left  unshortened  at  planting  time,  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  growths  start  weakly  and  from 
the  wrong  end  of  the  shoots.  It  is  a  great  help 
to  newly-planted  trees  of  all  kinds  to  have  the 
heads  reduced  a  little,  and  I  am  far  from  recom- 
mending anything  like  severe  pruning,  but  to 
refrain  from  pruning  and  leave  these  fruit-spurs 
to  form  is  asking  too  much  of  the  roots.  In  rich 
garden  soil  there  is,  perhaps,  reason  in  letting  a 
few  fruits  come  as  near  perfection  as  they  will 
the  first  year,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
and  always  where  the  soil  is  poor  or  the  trees  late 
planted,  they  are  far  better  left  to  get  established 
the  first  season.  Young  trained  trees  moved 
from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another  suffer  the 
least,  of  course,  and  if  moved  with  care  just  as 
the  leaf  is  turning  there  is  no  reason  why  they 


should  not  carry  a  few  fruits  the  ensuing  season. 
The  note  by  ".J.  C."  should  be  read  by  all  who 
have  planted  either  Pear  or  Apple  trees  this 
autumn,  and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  profit  by  it. 
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SINGLE   P.EONIES. 
(with  a  coloured    plate    of   p.  the    mikaiio 

and  p.  margaret  attwood.*) 
The  single  Pseonies  have  but  little  in  common 
with  the  larger  double  kinds,  but  for  beauty 
they  hold  their  own.  Too  transient  the  flowers 
may  be,  even  more  so  than  those  of  double 
kinds  in  this  respect,  but  this  we  find  in  more 
than  one  instance  among  our  flowers  of  the 
garden.  While  all  this  delicate  beauty  of  petal 
is  found  in  these  Pa^onies,  there  is  also  added 
to  them  a  crown  of  gold  that  inspires  admira- 
tion. In  no  other  flower  do  we  find  this  abun- 
dant tuft  of  golden  anthers  so  fully  developed 
as  in  the  single  P;eony.  Without  this  crowning 
feature  these  P;eonies  would  present  but  little 
better  results  than  so  many  Poppies.  From 
the  doubles,  and,  indeed,  the  serai-double  kinds, 
this  conspicuous  feature  is  absent,  displaced  in 
all  probability  by  the  greater  number  of  petals. 
We  see  it  again,  however,  in  some  of  the 
species,  indeed,  in  greater  or  le.ss  degree  in 
them  all,  whether  the  flower  is  white  or  crim- 
son. It  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  lovely 
P;eonia  albiflora,  and  equally  pronounced  in 
many  of  the  handsomest  forms  of  P.  arborea, 
of  which  so  little  is  known  in  British  gardens. 

For  some  years  past  single  Pseonies  have 
been  a  feature  of  the  show  held  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Inner  Temple  in  the  month  of  May.  Each 
year  we  see  a  wealth  of  these  lovely  Pi«onies, 
the  handsome  flowers  each  fully  8  inches  or 
9  inches  across,  the  colours  in  many  instances 
defying  description.  Perhaps  the  chief  draw- 
back to  the  single  P.ioony  is  a  certain  thinness  of 
petal,  a  failing  more  or  less  marked  in  many  of 
the  older  forms.  This  shortcoming  only  served 
to  keep  them  in  the  background  for  a  time.  A 
great  improvement  is  apparent  in  the  newer 
varieties  both  in  the  substance  and  the  durability 
of  the  flower.  This  is,  perhaps,  most  noticeable 
in  those  flowers  having  two  rows  of  petals, 
the  more  fleeting  kinds  usually  possessing  but 
one.  A  capital  idea  of  the  former  may  be 
gathered  from  the  noteworthy  examples  in  the 
coloured  plate  today.  Both  the  kinds  here 
figured  are  of  Japanese  origin,  and  in  their 
semi-cupped  form  and  colour  are  well  de- 
picted in  the  drawing.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
however,  to  depict  accurately  the  exceptional 
substance  of  petal  in  these  kinds,  an  item  so 
apparent  when  the  living  specimens  are  before 
you.  Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  value 
of  the  kinds  liere  portrayed  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  only  two  certificated  from  a 
large  array  of  these  flowers,  both  single  and 
double,  when  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  June,  18!)6,  both  kinds  being 
selected  for  honours  on  the  same  day.  It  is 
this  exceptional  substance  of  petal  that  assists 
in  retaining  the  cupped  form  so  well  shown  in 
the  plate.  A  somewhat  new  feature  in  these 
forms  is  set  up  by  a  sort  of  semi-conglomerate 
character  of  petal  and  anther  which  creates  an 
enlargement  not  unlike  the  smaller  strap- 
shaped  florets  in  a  Chrysanthemum,  and  in 
conjunction   with   the   golden  anthers   is  very 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
Messrs.  Wallace's  nursery  at  Colchester.  Litho- 
grj,plied  and  printed  by  J.  L.  Goffart. 
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striking.  This  character  is  better  shown  in  the 
dark  kind  called  The  Mikado  at  the  top  of  the 
plate.  The  other  kind,  Margaret  Attwood,  is 
singularly  beautiful  and  chaste  in  appearance, 
the  beautifully  rounded  petals  firm,  of  remark- 
able substance,  and  quite  unlike  those  of  the 
older  forms  of  the  same  race.  Since  these  t(vo 
kinds  were  selected  for  Iionours  they  have  been 
repeatedly  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  by  the  Messrs. 
Wallace,  of  Colchester.  The  kinds  figured  are 
botli  strictly  herbaceous,  and  are  just  as  hardy 
as  the  old  double  crimson  Pioony. 

Piconies  delight  in  the  deepest  and  richest 
of  soils,  and  in  fact  in  these  respects  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  err.  A  deep,  sandy,  clayey 
loam  seems  to  suit  these  plants  better  than 
either  a  heavy  clay  or  a  soil  tliat  is  particularly 
light  and  sandy.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  c 
unless  the  soil  was  particularly  deep,  a  liberal 
addition  of  moderately  stiff  clay  would  prove  of 
almost  the  same  value  as  manure,  while  the 
two  combined  would  make  a  rooting  medium  in 
which  the  plants  would  do  well  for  years.  Deep 
digging,  firm  planting  and  liberal  mulching 
with  manure  are  items  that  receive  due  atten 
tion  from  many  gardeners.  What  is  of  equal 
importance,  though  perhaps  not  so  readily 
given  in  a  season  of  extreme  drought,  is  keep- 
ing the  plants  sufficiently  moist  at  the  root  in 
summer.  Many  Pajonies  this  season  have  not 
the  same  large  globular  crowns  at  the  base  of 
the  flower-stems  as  usual,  an  item  readily  attri 
buted  to  the  great  drought  of  last  summer.  It 
is  a  good  plan  where  a  single  bed  or  two  is 
grown  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  low,  when 
flooding  with  water  or  liquid  manure  is  more 
readily  accomplished.  Even  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons such  attention  at  flowering  time  and  for  a 
few  weeks  after  is  never  lost  on  the  plants.  On 
the  contrary,  it  infuses  greater  vigour  into  the 
plants  and  supplies  nutriment  and  moisture  at 
a  time  wlien  the  strain  is  the  greatest,  and  if 
not  supplied  in  this  way  the  resources  of  the 
plant  are  drawn  upon  to  a  larger  extent  than 
usual.  When  growing  such  things  for  exhibition 
on  a  large  scale,  I  have  adopted  this  high  feeding 
with  excellent  results,  results  that  have  been 
apparent  in  growth  as  well  as  in  flower  in  the 
ensuing  year.  E.  J. 


admiration  when  first  seen.  Take,  for  example,  sometimes  become  overlooked.  Thus,  Crimson 
the  variety  Wm.  Seward.  Has  this  dark  crim-  Marie  Masse,  a  sport  from  one  of  the  best  of 
son  sort  been  exhibited  so  beautiful  in  colour  outdoor  Chrysanthemums,  should  be  added, 
and  development  as  the  earliest  flowers  seen,  Daisy  Brett  is  a  charming  white  single  sort, 
now  some  few  years  back  ?  Many  of  us  remember  |  King   of    Siam   (crimson)   and    CannelTs   Gem 


Chrysanthemums. 

NEW  VARIETIES. 
Th  e  strange  fascination  novelty  in  flowers  has 
upon  cultivators  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
Chrysanthemums.  Year  by  year  fresh  sorts 
appear  in  almost  endless  numbers — some  good 
and  many  indifferent,  yet  the  cry  is  for  more. 
Not  many  years  back  France  was  the  great 
source  for  novelties  ;  now  Australia  seems  likely 
to  originate  improvements  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 
From  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  hybridis- 
ing the  autumn  flower  it  may  be  that  ere 
long  we  shall  depend  almost  entirely  upon  home 
productions.  It  is  so  with  the  Rose,  and  it 
would  appear  the  same  with  regard  to  Chrysan- 
themums, judging  from  the  number  of  English 
novelties  brought  forward  this  year.  There  is 
just  one  fact  I  have  noted  in  regard  to  home- 
raised  sorts,  and  it  is  this  ;  A  new  variety  is 
exceedingly  well  grown,  from  an  exhibitor's 
point  of  view,  before  one  is  allowed  to  see  it, 
or  rather  previous  to  its  being  placed  before  the 
various  floral  bodies  to  be  adjudicated  upon. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  in  a  great  number  of 
instances  (unless  the  novelty  be  a  sport  from 
some  well-tried  kind),  new  varieties,  on  becom- 
ing more  generally  grown,  fail  to  attain  that 
standard   of   excellence    which   has   compelled 


a  wonderful  bloom  of  an  incurving  Japa: 
named  Robert  Owen.  Has  the  like  of  that  one 
bloom  been  seen  ?  Yet  few  new  sorts  had  a 
better  trial  than  that. 

But  in  dealing  with  novelties  of  the  present 
year,  home-raised  sorts  are  quite  the  leading 
feature,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  they  will 
not  deteriorate  by  extended  culture.  The  most 
notable  thing  in  regard  to  the  English  seedlings 
is  the  advance  in  colour.  H.  J.  Jones,  Henry 
Weeks,  Mrs.  W.  Seward,  Lord  Cromer,  and 
Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith  are  all  remarkable  in 
shades  of  rich  crimson,  and  yet  lack  nothing  in 
beauty  of  Japanese  form  and  substance.  In 
yellows,  R.  Hooper  Pearson  is  a  first-rate  gain, 
the  colour  being  deep  and  rich,  whilst  the 
shape  of  the  blossoms  is  also  first-rate.  Mrs. 
Barkley  and  Mrs.  Coombes  are  two  pink 
flowers,  both  rich.  They  are  striking  in  size 
and  form,  the  former  being  especially  notable 
on  account  of  its  stout,  broad  florets.  Madeline 
Davis  is  a  white-tinted  flower  of  wonderful 
depth  and  lasting  qualities. 

From  Australia  we  have  Nellie  Pockett,  a 
variety  seen  in  a  fair  number  of  exhibits  in  the 
autumn.  This  is,  to  my  taste,  one  of  the  most 
charming  Chrysanthemums  in  existence,  white, 
with  a  lemon  tinge,  delicately  formed  as  well  as 
coloured,  not  of  huge  size,  dwarf  in  growth 
and  easy  to  cultivate.  John  Pockett  is  of  i 
different  style,  but  equally  fine  in  its  way 
Partaking  of  the  E.  Molyneux  type,  with  thick 
petals,  it  gives  a  new  shade  of  colour — Indian 
red,  with  gold  reverse.  This,  too,  is  easily 
grown  and  will  become  popular.  Mr.  T.  Car 
rington  is  a  handsomely  formed  flower  in  the 
way  of  Australie,  the  colour  being  brighter  and 
its  growth  more  dwarf.  Mabel  Kerslake. 
Pride  of  Stokell,  for  they  appear  to  be  similar, 
is  a  useful  sport  from  Pride  of  Madford,  a  ^ 
exhibitor's  flower.  Miss  V.  M.  Eraser  andThe 
Convention  are  fine  Australian  orange-red  sorts. 
Though  somewhat  tall  in  growth,  Miss  Mary 
Underhay  is  a  first-rate  novelty,  the  blooms 
light  yellow,  of  incurving  form  and  large  si: 
Purple  Emperor  indicates  its  shade  of  colour 
the  name.  It  is  remarkably  rich,  but  the  want  of 
size  will  be  against  its  becoming  a  show  flower 

Of  new  Chrysanthemums  from  France, 
Mme.  Gabriel  Debrie  is  distinctly  pleasing 
blush-white,  of  incurved  shape,  it  reminds  one 
of  Louise,  and  I  thiiik  an  improvement  on  that 
kind.  Mile.  Louise  Brossillon  is  not  quite  new, 
but  is  a  French  variety  of  merit  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  notice.  It  has  blooms  of  pretty 
shape  and  large  size,  colour  white.  Marie 
Calvat  is  a  good  novelty  ;  its  habit  of  producing 
blooms  best  from  late-formed  buds  was  not 
understood  this  year,  but  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
it  will  be  generally  grown  at  no  distant  date. 
The  colour  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  rose.  Le 
Grand  Dragon  is  a  rich  yellow  flower  of  droop- 
ing Japanese  form.  This  is  sure  to  be  seen  in 
fine  form  another  season.  M.  Calvat's  varieties 
usually  improve  on  accjuaintance  and  they  are 
easy  to  grow.  Melusine  (rose),  Mme.  Rene 
Salomon  (dark).  Mile.  Gabrielle  Seince  (white), 
Mme.  Couvat  du  Terrail  (rosy  white),  and  Sita 
are  sorts  which  may  be  named.  President 
Bevan  has  blooms  of  a  buft'  shade.  These  are 
large,  of  incurving  form,  and  it  is  a  good 
grower.  I  should  have  included  as  promising 
M.  Fatzer  (yellow)  and  Secretaire  Rivoire 
(tinted  yellow). 

The  Japanese  sorts  with  large  blooms  so  pre- 
dominate,  that  useful  novelties  in  other  ways 


(bright   rosy   purple)   are   also   most   excellent 
additions  to  the  single  Chrysanthemums. 

H.  S. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Lawrence.  —  For 
cutting  at  midwinter  this  variety  is  very  fine 
because  of  the  purity  of  its  colour  and  stiff,  long 
stalks  which  support  the  flowers  when  cut.  The 
variety  has  suffered  much  in  character,  not  be- 
cause of  any  fault  of  its  own,  but  through  cul- 
tural errors.  Those  who  still  cultivate  it  success- 
fully find  that  to  get  a  psrfectly  flowered  plant 
stopping  of  the  shoots  must  not  be' continued  after 
the  month  of  April.  In  many  others  pinching  of 
the  growths  can  be  done  as  late  as  June,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  one  under  notice  this  lats  stop- 
ping ends  in  failure,  very  few  flowers  being  forth- 
coming, and  these  not  of  the  substance  known  to 
the  variety.  There  are  few  that  give  such  satis- 
factory blossoms  in  December  for  cutting  as  Lady 
Lawrence  if  properly  groivn,  and  those  who  have 
failed  with  it  and  discarded  it  as  worthless 
would  very  likely  find  that  its  failure  was  brought 
about  by  late  stopping.  I  finished  my  batch  for 
Christmas  decorations,  and  no  other  kind  gave 
such  all-round  satisfaction.  I  have  seen  a  whole 
houseful  of  this  sort  grown  for  market  timed  to 
come  in  for  the  Christmas  festival,  and  I  cannot 
recall  another  that  can  excel  it  for  the  purpose  at 
the  season  named.  There  may  be  others,  but  I 
have  not  seen  them.  — S. 

Chrysantbemum  Mme.  Felix  Perrin. — 
This  was  recommended  two  years  since  as  a  rival 
to  Leon  Frache,  a  \ariety  I  had  set  a  high  value 
on  for  cutting  in  December,  but  its  trial  for  the 
second  year  does  not  bring  it  into  competition, 
for  in  my  case  it  does  not  resemble  it  in  any  way. 
Both  are  decidedly  useful,  and  each  carry  their 
flowers  on  stiff  stalks.  Mme.  Felix  Perrin  has  a 
deeper  coloured  flower,  and  for  Christmas  is 
really  very  pretty,  because  its  colour  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  generality  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  bloom  so  late  in  the  season.  Leon 
Frache  may  be  described  as  a  good  keeper,  its 
somewhat  quilled  petals  having  a  good  substance, 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  the  flatter  florets  of  Mme. 
F.  Perrin.  Any  variety,  however,  varies  from 
one  season  to  another,  and  particularly  is  this  so 
under  the  differing  treatment  which  they  are 
given.  With  me  Mme.  F.  Perrin  has  not  been 
very  free-flowering  this  year,  but  its  pretty  shade 
of  pink  justifies  its  inclusion  in  the  next  year's 
selection  for  late  blooming,  and  this  being  so,  I 
can  recommend  it  to  others  who  may  not  have 
proved  it  for  late  cutting.  M.  Leon  Frache  was 
not  so  late  as  usual  this  year,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  deserving  of  future  favours  on  that  account, 
and  possibly  with  a  more  normal  season  it  will  be 
much  later  again. — S. 

Keeping  old  Chrysanthemums. — I  have 
some  very  good  Chrysanthemums,  and  I  want  to 
know  how  1  am  to  treat  the  roots  so  as  they  will 
be  as  good  next  year.  Will  they  require  any 
special  dressing '.'  I  have  taken  cuttings  of  them 
all,  but  I  want  to  make  use  of  the  old  plants. — 
H.  W. 

*,*  Cut  down  the  old  stems  to  their  base,  or 
at  least  to  where  the  cuttings  are  pushing  out. 
If  the  latter  have  been  allowed  to  grow  more  than 
■t  inches  long,  shorten  them  also.  This  should  be 
done  at  once.  Then  remove  the  old  plants  from 
their  pots,  shake  away  all  the  earth  from  the 
roots  and  cut  these  back  as  well.  They  may  be 
cut  in  so  that  the  ball  of  each  is  reduced  enough 
to  be  placed  into  a  .">  inch  pot.  Use  loamy  soil, 
with  an  addition  of  leaf  mould  and  sand.  In  this 
new  roots  will  quickly  form.  After  being  watered, 
stand  the  plants  in  a  cool  greenhouse  and  occa- 
sionally sprinkle  them  o\  erhead.  Such  treatment 
II  conduce  to  a  sturdy  growth.  The  young 
shoots  should  be  subsequently  topped  once  or 
twice  and  the  specimens  be  duly  repotted  as  they 
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require  it.  Capital  bush  plants  can  be  obtained 
next  year  by  using  the  old  stools,  but  it  is  advis- 
able to  rely  upon  cuttings  struck  each  season  in 
the  culture  of  the  plants  for  large  individual 
blooms.  — E  p. 


Flower  Garden. 

SAXIFRAGA  PELTATA. 
Amongst   our   hardy  plants   with    ornamental 
foliage,  Saxifraga  peltata,  the  great  Californian 
Saxifrage,  takes  a  high  place.     The  plant  con- 
sists   of    thick,    somewhat  flattened,    creeping 
rhizomes  with  very  strongly  marked  leaf  scars, 
giving  the  impression  of  some  half-buried  rep- 
tile.    From  these  in  early  spring,  and  before 
the  leaves,  arise  the  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  clusters,  and  are  something  like  a  gigantic 
London  Pride,  but  more  thickly  crowded  to- 
gether.    The  petioles  are  about  2  feet  high  and 
half  an  inch  thick,  arid  densely  covered  with 
short,  stiff  white  hairs.     After  the  flowers  fade, 
the  leaves,  which  are  circular,  somewhat  funnel- 
shaped,  with  deeply  indented  margins,  and  of 
a  bright  rich  green,  appear.     The  stalk  is  set 
into   the   centre    of  the   leaf,  pro- 
ducing the  form  known  as  ' '  peltate, " 
or  shield -like.    They  are  when  fully 
developed   15  inches  to  18  inches 
in  diameter,  and  after  rain  hold  a 
considerable  amount  of  water. 

The  plant  likes  a  moist,  cool 
bottom,  being  especially  at  home 
by  the  side  of  a  rivulet  where  it 
can  push  its  roots  into  the  water, 
but  does  well  in  a  damp,  I'ather 
shady  spot  in  an  ordinary  garden 
like  my  own,  where  the  annexed 
photo  was  taken.  The  leaves  fade 
through  rich  reds  and  browns  like 
Strawberry  leaves.  A  coloured 
plate  in  vol.  x.  (1876)  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  flowers,  but  none  what- 
ever of  the  foliage. 

Dublin.  Gkeenwoou  Piji. 

Anomatheca  cruenta.  —  The 
note  on  this  pretty  bulbous  plant 
brings  to  mind  a  fine  patch  of  it  I 
once  saw  growing  outdoors,  but 
under  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse. 
Here  the  plants  were  quite  at  home, 
and  I  was  informed  that  they  had 
not  been  disturbed  for  years.  Tlie 
plants  were  blossoming  most  freely 
and  presented  a  charming  picture. 
A  few  of  the  plants  had  gone  to  seed. 
I  begged  a  few  of  the  seeds,  but 
soncehow  failed  to  succeed  in  raising  them.  I 
never  saw  it  succeeding  and  flowering  so  well  be- 
fore, and  have  often  longed  to  possess  such  a 
mass  of  it.  The  perusal  of  "  F.  W.  B.'s"  note 
will,  however,  induce  me  to  try  and  establish  it, 
for  which  purpose  bulbs  will  be  purchased.— A.  W. 
Tufted  Pansies. — Never  having  grown  these, 
I  last  spring  made  up  my  mind  to  give  them  a 
trial.  At  the  beginning  of  June  1  got  from 
England  the  following  ten  kinds :  Spring  Beauty, 
Crofthouse,  Chelsea  Belle,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
William  Niel,  Warrior,  Grandiflora  major,  Coun- 
tess of  Kintore,  Brilliant,  and  .Jeffreyana.  They 
were  put  out  in  a  bed  and  there  most  of 
them  flowered  profusely  during  the  summer. 
Countess  of  Kintore  and  Brilliant  grew  very 
badly  and  did  not  show  any  bloom.  I  like 
William  Niel,  which  bloomed  the  whole  summer 
and  is  of  a  true  tufted  habit.  Spring  Beauty, 
Crofthouse,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Grandi- 
flora major  are  also  nice.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  stand  the  winter  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  plants  were  bristling  with  soft  young  shoots, 
and  so  I  decided  to  take  cuttings.     That  was 


September  17.  For  the  cuttings,  soft,  young 
growths  only  were  used.  They  were  inserted  in 
shallow  boxes  filled  with  sand  and  stood  in  a  cold 
frame.  I  thought  that  the  young  roots  would 
appear  in  a  few  days,  but  I  was  mistaken.  The 
cuttings  flowered  the  whole  time  without  making 
any  roots  whatever.  As  it  was  growing  cold  1 
was  obliged  to  remove  them  to  a  cold  house  from 
which  the  frost  is  excluded,  placing  them  upon 
the  shelves  quite  up  to  the  glass.  On  inspecting 
them  to-day  (December  1)  I  find  that  almost 
every  cutting  has  rooted.  Of  all  the  cuttings  in- 
serted—some hundreds— none  have  perished,  nor 
did  they  get  drawn.  I  should  be  glad  of  the 
names  of  the  best  ten  varieties,  but  they  should 
have  the  character  of  William  Niel.  Which  are 
the  best  plum-coloured  varieties? — R.  K.,  «SV. 
PetersJnini. 

HIMALAYAN  PRIMULAS. 
As  Primula  farinosa,  comprised  in  Mr.  Wolley- 
Dod's  note  of  the  10th  inst.,  is  not  (exclusively 
at  least)  a  Himalayan  species,  I  suspect  that 
here  may  be  a  clerical  or  printer's  error,  and  I 
am  a  little  curious  what  in  that  case  may  be 
his  fourth  Himalayan  kind  "  of  easy  culture." 
There  seem  far  fewer  true  perennials  among  the 
Iliniilijui   tliui    imoii_  till    Furopean  species. 


and  informant,  intent  with  me  on  showing  that 
it  could  be  bloomed  well  in  England,  sent  me, 
by  ijmnde.  ritesse,  some  turves  of  it,  lifted 
with  all  their  soil  and  packed  with  great  care. 
Certainly  I  should  have  preferred  that  someone 
else  than  myself  should  have  paid  for  the  car- 
riage, which  was  heavy,  but  the  success  has 
been  complete.  Within  a  year  of  their  arrival 
I  have  had  two  of  these  turves  each  covered 
with  little,  if  any,  short  of  100  blooms  and 
buds.  The  first  year  I  grew  these  in  a  cold 
frame.  This  year  I  am  leaving  half  my  stock 
in  the  open  as  an  edging  to  the  lawn.  I  hear 
of  a  bright  blue  Primula  of  the  Himalayas 
whose  existence  seems  well  attested.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  tell  us  more  about  it  ? 

Chiildford.  H.  Selfe-Leonard. 


Cactus  Dahlias.— At  their  recent  meeting 
the  members  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
agreed  to  withdraw  from  the  next  schedule  of 
prizes  all  conditions  restricting  the  exhibiting  of 
other  Cactus,  or  so-called  Cactus,  Dahlias  than 
those  found  in  the  society's  list  published  in  the 
schedule  in  the  various  classes  for  these  flowers 
found  in  the  schedule,  leaving  to  each  competitor 
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but,  frankly  accepted  as  biennials,  the  former 
seem  on  the  whole— so  tar  as  they  have  reached 
us — to  be  better  doers  in  the  open  garden  than 
the  latter.  But  in  this  respect,  as  in  others, 
what  an  acquisition  is  the  comparatively  new 
P.  frondosa  from  the  Balkans.  It  is  worthy 
of  being  guarded  from  excess  oi  winter  wet  by 
any  one  of  the  many  ordinary  contrivances  ; 
but,  subject  to  this,  it  is  with  me  a  fine  and 
robust  species  of  the  easiest  culture,  a  little 
resembling  an  enormous  P.  farinosa.  A  white 
variety  would  be  an  even  greater  acijuisition. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  an  occasional  marked 
success  in  the  culture  of  this  lovely,  but,  on  the 
whole,  ditticult  genus.  Such  I  have  had  this 
year  in  the  case  of  P.  minima.  This  Primula 
(which,  by-the-by,  was  some  time  back,  if  I 
rightly  recollect,  listed  among  the  scarce  plants 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  whose  existence  was  in 
danger)  covers,  as  I  am  quite  reliably  told, 
mountain-tops  in  the  Bavarian  highlands  even 
more  completely  than  in  the  Tyrol.     My  friend 
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to  show  what  varieties  he  may  choose.  But  as  a 
guide  to  those  not  yet  familiar  with  the  required 
characters  of  proper  Cactus  forms,  a  select  list  of 
some  sixty  varieties  will  be  inserted  in  the  sche- 
dule which  the  society  recommends  as  meeting  its 
requirements  for  the  present.  Such  a  list  when 
published  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who 
grow  and  show  these  Dahlias".  Whilst  trade  and 
leading  amateur  growers  know  these  features 
well,  it  is  far  from  being  so  with  the  general 
public,  for  whilst  the  latter  are  yet  but  learning, 
the  Cactus  Dahha  is  still  developing.  For  that 
reason  it  was  found  needful,  to  keep  the  select 
list  up  to  date,  to  eliminate  from  that  of  the 
passing  year  some  eleven  varieties  and  to 
include  others  newer  and  more  up  to  date  in 
development.  It  was  suggested  that  such  a 
variety  as  Fantasy,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  quaint  of  the  whole  section,  was  not  a 
true  Cactus,  but  that  remark  simply  served  to 
show  how  imperfectly  Cactus  character  is  under- 
stood. We  have  as  true  a  Cactus  in  the  incurved 
petals  of  Fantasy  as  we  have  in  the  straight, 
!  twisted  petals  of  Charles  Woodbridge.     Both  are 
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beautiful,  and  both  serve  to  show  that,  given  the 
pointed,  twisted  petal,  there  is  ample  room  for 
diverse  formation  of  flower. — A.  D. 


TWO    WINTER-BLOOMING    PALESTINE 

IRISES. 
\ViTii  the  unusually  mild  winter  weather  we 
have  up  to  now  been  having,  at  least  two  choice 
members  of  the  reticulata  class  will  be  bloom- 
ing in  every  garden  where  this  highly  attrac- 
tive group  is  fostered  with  that  care  and  atten- 
tion which  it  so  amply  deserves.  These  are  I. 
Vartani  and  I.  Histrio,  both  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  of  Northern  Palestine,  the  former 
occurring  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naza- 
reth and  the  latter  growing  near  the  famous 
Cedars  of  the  Lebanon  range.  Both  plants  are 
among  the  earliest  which  come  into  flower  in 
Palestine  after  the  autumn  rains  have  revived 
the  vegetation  of  the  arid,  sun-baked  soil,  and, 
of  course,  will  look  much  more  at  home  in  their 
natural  surroundings  than  when  they  flower 
in  the  dull  dampness  of  our  wintry  season, 
where,  to  be  frank,  they  really  look  somewhat 
out  of  season.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  think  of 
coming  spring,  and  with  the  autumn  closed  and 
winter  well  begun  any  idea  of  outdoor  flowers 
.seems  preposterous.  But  when  one  loves  a 
certain  group  of  plants,  the  flowering  of  every 
member  of  it  is  looked  upon  with  interest,  no 
matter  at  what  time  it  comes  into  bloom.  Of 
the  two  plants  above  cited,  the  lovely  Iris  His- 
trio undoubtedly  must  be  placed  in  the  front 
rank,  as  it  produces  much  the  larger  and  also 
the  finer  coloured  flowers  of  the  two.  It  was 
tirst  introduced  into  cultivation  about  1870  and 
named  by  Professor  Reichenbach,  of  the  Ham- 
burg Botanic  Garden,  who  described  it  in  the 
Uolanlsche  Zeifinuj,  p.  488,  1872  (not  1871,  as 
Mr.  Baker  cites  in  his  "  Handbook  of  the 
Irideie  "). 

When  the  bulbs  are  well  established  and  one 
has  got  hold  of  a  good  variety,  the  flowers  of 
Iris  Histrio  are  much  larger  than'  those  of  any 
of  the  other  species  of  the  reticulata  group.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  sort  of  pale 
purplish  blue,  relieved  by  large  dots  of  a  nearly 
pure  blue  colour  irregularly  distributed  on  the 
broad  white  lip,  while  the  standards  are  of  a 
lighter  shade  of  purplish  blue.  This  plant 
varies  much  in  its  natural  state.  Among  speci- 
mens collected  for  me  in  various  districts  of  the 
Lebanon  range  there  were  some  of  which  the 
flowers  were  small  and  of  a  poor  colour,  whilst 
others  were  much  better.  Among  the  latter  a 
form  collected  near  Ain-Sofar  is  lovely. 

Iris  Vartani,  called  after  Dr.  Vartan,  of 
Nazareth,  naturally  blooms  much  earlier  than 
Iris  Histrio.  The  predominating  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  slaty  or  dull  lavender-blue,  and  not 
nearly  so  fine  as  in  the  former  species.  Of  all 
the  netted  Irises  this  one  seems  about  the  most 
dirticult  to  establish  ;  it  grows  naturally  in  a 
very  hard  reddish  loam  or  clay,  and  seems  to 
demand  more  sun-heat  than  we  can  give  it  in 
our  northern  climate.  Bulbs  sent  to  me  a  few 
years  ago  collected  wild  had  the  hard  soil  still 
so  much  adhering  to  them,  that  it  was  found 
difticult  to  clean  them  without  injuring  the 
bulbs.  If  planted  early,  so  as  to  bloom  at  its 
proper  time,  the  flowers  expand  by  the  end  of 
October,  but  as  the  foliage  will  get  nearly  fully 
developed  soon  after  the  flowers  have  faded,  it 
is  only  in  very  favoured  districts  that  this 
species  can  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  is 
more  prudent  to  take  up  the  bulbs  annually 
about  July,  keeping  them  out  of  the  .soil  as 
long  as  possible.  The  cultivation  of  It  is  His- 
trio is,  happily,  not  more  diflicult  than  that  of 
the  other  species  of  the  reticulata  group,  but. 


like  many  other  choice  bulbs,  it  can  be  a  very 
stubborn  thing  if  submitted  to  a  regular  system 
of  culture.  The  whole  of  this  group  of  Irises 
is,  therefore,  often  the  despair  of  nurserymen, 
but  if  planted  in  a  warm,  sheltered  border  in 
ordinary — not  manured — soil  and  left  alone  as 
long  as  possible,  they  will  sometimes  increase 
like  weeds,  forming  quite  clusters  of  bulbs, 
although  an  often  large  percentage  will  some- 
times succumb  to  the  mysterious  Iris  disease 
the  first  year  after  being  planted.  V.  H. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Hotbeds.  —  The  making  of  hotbeds  for  forcing 
early  vegetables  will  now  be  general  in  gardens 
where  a  good  supply  of  Potatoes,  Peas,  Carrots, 
and  Radishes  is  expected,  as  a  long,  steady 
warmth  is  what  is  needed.  The  beds  should 
where  practicable  be  made  entirely  of  leaves,  but 
where  these  are  scarce,  or  where  suthcient  fer- 
menting material  for  securing  a  height  of  4  foet 
or  o  feet  at  the  back  is  not  to  hand,  a  percentage 
of  stable  litter  must  be  used,  and  if  a  little  extra 
is  used  at  the  sides  it  assists  in  keeping  the 
linings  together.  In  any  case  see  that  the  bed 
has  a  good  slope  to  the  south  in  order  that  the 
soil  in  the  frames  may  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
what  sun  there  is  at  this  somewhat  dull  period. 
As  more  failures  occur  through  overheating  than 
from  any  other  cause,  the  bottom-heat  must  be 
allowed  to  subside  sufficiently  before  either  plant- 
ing Potatoes  or  sowing  Carrots  or  Peas  takes  place. 
The  soil  may  be  thrown  into  the  frames  as  soon 
as  these  are  placed  on  the  beds,  and  this  should 
have  had  the  benefit  of  dry  quarters  so  as  not  to 
he  in  a  wet,  clammy  condition,  as  when  this  is 
the  case  the  roots  never  take  readily  to  it.  It  is 
always  a  good  plan,  both  for  the  sake  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness,  to  lay  a  good  thickness  of  clean 
stable  litter  on  the  linings  of  the  bed.  Of  course, 
whsre  heated  pits  are  used  for  early  vegetables 
much  time,  labour,  and  anxiety  are  saved,  al- 
though extra  care  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  soil  in  close  proximity  to  the  hot-water  pipes 
becoming  unduly  dry.  In  preparing  Potato  sets 
for  the  frames,  it  is  best  to  subject  them  to  a 
moderate  heat  only,  as  when  sprouted  too  hur- 
riedly, growth  is  weak,  and  the  efl'ect  is  seen  in 
the  small  inferior  crop.  For  first  early  planting 
in  January  I  like  to  place  the  sets  in  boxes, 
arranging  them  in  an  upright  position  close 
together  about  the  middle  of  November,  standing 
them  tolerably  close  to  the  glass  in  a  sunny  green- 
house or  early  Peach  house  where  the  night  tem- 
perature does  not  exceed  45°,  or  at  the  most  48". 
Here  growth  will  be  slow,  but  it  will  be  stout  and 
about  half  an  inch  in  length  when  planting  time 
in  January  arrives.  I  have  discontinued  placing 
leaf-mould  or  soil  in  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes,  as, 
although  this  when  kept  in  a  moist  condition  in- 
duced the  formation  of  young  rootlets,  many  of 
these  were  broken  off  in  removing  the  sets  from 
the  box,  or  so  mutilated  as  to  be  of  little  or  no 
service.  If  second  early  forcing  tubers  are  placed 
in  the  above  quarters  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  month  they  will  be  nicely  sprouted  by 
the  second  week  in  February,  which  is  a  very 
good  date  for  planting  the  second  batch.  In 
planting  in  frames  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  all  the 
sprouts  which  form  to  remain.  I  usually  reduce 
them  to  two  or  three  to  each  tuber.  The  growths 
are  nob  then  overcrowded,  and  sun,  light,  and 
air  can  reach  them. 

Best  varieties  for  forcing.— Many  new  sorts 
of  so-called  early  forcing  Potatoes  have  made 
their  appearance  of  late,  but  several  of  the  old 
favourites  are  still  as  good  as  any.  Sharpe's 
Victor  is  forced  by  many,  but  it  cannot  be  called 
a  first-rate  table  Potato,  the  flesh  being  too 
yellow.  Ringleader  is  a  very  reliable  cropper,  and 
the  tubers  when  cooked  are  of  excellent  colour  and 
flavour.  English  Beauty  is  also  a  capital  frame 
Potato,  and  Ninety-fold  is  well  spoken  of.     All 


these  kinds  have  short  haulm  and  are  therefore 
better  adapted  for  growing  under  glass  or  in  pots. 
As  regards  Carrots,  Parisian  Forcing  is  perhaps 
the  quickest  of  all  in  coming  to  a  usable  size  and 
its  flavour  is  sweet  and  nutty.  Nantes  Horn  is 
another  old  but  excellent  sort,  although  in  my 
opinion  superseded  in  point  of  earliness  by  Market 
Favourite,  a  splendid  stump-rooted  Carrot  of  good 
colour  and  cooking  qualities.  Peas  for  present 
sowing  on  gentle  hotbeds  may  include  such  sorts 
as  May  Queen,  an  excellent  heavy  yielding,  richly 
flavoured  Pea,  English  Wonder  and  William 
Hurst.  Use  new  seed  and  sow  thickly  enough  to 
allow  of  thinning  out  when  growth  is  2  inches 
high.  By  this  means  a  good  plant  is  secured. 
From  1  foot  to  15  inches  is  a  good  distance  to 
allow  between  the  rows  of  these  dwarf-growing 
sorts. 

Riiu  BARB.  —  Continue  to  introduce  small  batches 
of  such  free-forcing  varieties  as  Prince  Albert  or 
Dancer's  Early  Scarlet  into  the  Mushroom  house 
at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  and 
avoid  placing  the  stools  in  contact  with  hot-water 
pipes  or  in  hot,  dry  corners,  as  under  such  con- 
ditions the  produce  will  be  of  poorer  quality 
and  will  not  last  so  long  in  a  usable  condition  as 
when  brought  on  under  cooler  conditions.  Roots 
of  early  varieties  occupying  permanent  beds  may 
now  be  covered  for  supplying  good  dishes  in 
February.  Nothing  surpasses  Oak  or  Beech  leaves, 
the  stools  being  first  covered  with  ordinary  Rhu  I  larb 
pots.  If  the  use  of  stable  litter  is  compulsory,  it 
must  not  be  used  in  a  greater  proportion  than  one 
part  to  three  of  leaves,  or  overheating  is  sure  to 
occur,  resulting  in  spindly  produce  of  poor, 
watery  flivour.  Should  the  weather  continue 
mild,  the  lids  must  be  removed  from  the  pots 
occasionally  and  the  inside  heat  tested,  as  over- 
forcing  is  not  only  productive  of  poor  Rhubarb, 
but  weakens  the  crowns  for  the  future.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  a  slight  covering  of  strawy  litter 
or  Bracken  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  blowing 
about ;  a  few  Pea  sticks  laid  on  the  surface  keep 
the  covering  in  its  place. 

French  Beans.— The  forcing  of  French  Beans 
may  now  commence  in  earnest,  as  by  the  time 
batches  sown  now  are  through  the  soil  the  days 
will  be  lengthening  and  the  sun  gaining  a  little 
power.  If  a  small  compartment  can  be  entirely 
devoted  to  their  culture,  so  much  the  better.  At 
any  rate,  the  plants  must  not  be  shaded  by  other 
things,  and  the  roof  glass  must  be  washed  occa- 
sionally so  as  to  admit  all  the  light  possible.  It 
will  still  be  best  to  keep  to  small  pots,  say 
6  inches  or  7  inches  in  diameter,  draining  them 
well  and  using  a  rather  light  compost,  of  which 
either  leaf-mould  or  horse  manure  forms  a  sixth 
part.  Leave  no  space  for  top  dressings,  as  ex- 
perience proves  these  to  be  more  harmful  than 
otherwise,  causing  basal  rot  and  deceiving  those 
in  charge  in  regard  to  watering.  Use  new  seed 
and  sow  pretty  thickly,  as  sometimes  at  this  early 
date  some  of  the  growths  are  malformed,  and 
thinning  can  be  practised  when  the  strongest  are 
distinguishable.  A  night  temperature  of  65°  to 
70°  should  be  maintained,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots 
kept  on  the  dry  side  until  germination  takes 
place.  As  regards  sorts  best  suited  for  this 
sowing,  Osborne's  Forcing,  Newington  Wonder, 
Mohawk,  and  Sion  House  are  all  reliable,  the 
last  being  still  unsurpassed  for  quality.  Do  not 
commence  vigorous  syringings  directly  growth 
appears  through  the  soil,  rather  depending  for 
moisture  on  sprinkling  of  floors  and  staging  till 
more  sun  power  ensures  afternoon  overhead 
sprinklings  drying  before  nightfall.  The  chief 
points  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of 
batches  now  in  fruit  are  keeping  the  Besins 
closely  gathered,  stirring  the  surface  occasionally 
and  feeding  moderately  with  warm  diluted  liquid 


Tomatoes.— The  once  common  practice  of  tak- 
ing cuttings  of  Tomatoes  in  autumn,  keeping  the 
plants  in  small  pots  through  the  winter,  and 
again  topping  these  in  January  for  the  produc- 
tion of  first  early  fruiting  plants  have  now  given 
place  to  the  better  plan  of  sowing  seed  of  some 
good   early   variety   in    August,   raising    sturdy 
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ment  till  October  and  wintering  them 
fortable  house  close  to  the  glass,  finally  placing 
them  in  their  fruiting  pots  in  January.  The  pot- 
ting may  now  be  done,  pots  9  inches  in  diameter 
being  the  most  suitable,  using  a  mi.\ture  of 
three  parts  loam  and  one  part  horse  drop- 
pings and  road  grit.  If  any  of  the  plants  are  in 
the  least  leggy,  remove  several  of  the  lowest 
leaves  and  sink  the  main  stem  somewhat ;  roots  will 
quickly  be  emitted  from  these,  which  will  assist 
the  plant  afterwards.  Where  practicable,  give 
the  plants  the  benefit  of  a  small  compartment  to 
themselves,  place  near  the  glass  and  train  the 
growth  up  sticks  or  a  slanting  trellis;  give  a  mini- 
mum temperature  of  60°. 

Celery.— In  the  majority  of  gardens  rot  in 
Celery  will  not  be  a  source  of  annoyance  this 
season — at  least,  that  arising  from  an  over-wet 
condition  of  the  soil.  At  the  same  time,  if  not 
already  done,  material  should  be  collected  and  so 
placed  that  it  can  easily  be  thrown  over  the 
ridges  should  very  severe  weather  set  in.  A 
further  supply  also  should  be  lifted  and  placed 
under  shelter  for  use  in  case  of  deep  snow  or 
other  inclement  weather.  Do  not  embed  it  in 
semi-dry  soil,  as  is  often  done,  as  in  such  a  medium 
the  hearts  soon  become  tough  and  comparatively 
flavourless.  The  best  way  is  to  wheel  in  some 
thoroughly  moist  soil  from  the  kitchen  garden. 
In  this  the  sticks  keep  plump  and  retain  their 
flavour  for  a  considerable  time.  The  next  best 
plan  where  open  shed  room  is  not  forthcoming  is 
to  lay  a  good  quantity  in  in  some  sheltered  nook 
behind  a  wall  where  a  sufficient  depth  of  Bracken 
or  litter  can  be  laid  over  it  if  necessary. 

Mint  and  TARRAduN.— Boots  of  both  of  these 
herbs  should  now  be  placed  in  boxes  in  a  tem- 
perature of  45°  to  50°  to  come  on  gently. 

C.  N. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Ficis.— The  earliest  Fig  trees  planted  out  and 
trained  near  the  roof-glass  have  given  some  cause 
for  anxiety  this  season,  for  it  has  seemed  im- 
possible to  check  their  precocity,  and  now,  when 
the  usual  time  has  come  for  closing  the  house  and 
starting  the  trees,  the  young  fruits  are  becoming 
quite  prominent.  Fortunately,  with  the  closing 
of  the  house,  such  anxiety  will  disappear,  as  the 
genial  temperature  given  will  put  them  out  of 
danger.  I  treat  the  house  much  on  the  same  lines 
as  a  vinery  just  started  would  be  treated  ;  indeed, 
my  earliest  Vines  share  the  house  with  the  Figs, 
and  the  latter  do  well.  A  gentle  hotbed  of  leaves 
and  stable  manure  is  a  great  assistance  in  keeping 
the  atmosphere  right  and  prevents  the  need  of 
sharp  firing  even  in  very  cold  weather,  while  the 
slight  evaporation  given  oft"  from  such  a  bed  seems 
to  make  the  fruits  swell  more  kindly  and  also 
helps  the  young  growths  in  the  same  way.  A 
minimum  temperature  of  50°  to  55=  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  commence  with  and  the  trees  .'hould  be 
syringed  overhead  in  the  mornings,  this  being 
repeated  later  on  in  the  day  when  the  weather 
13  mild,  but  early  enough  to  allow  the  trees  to  dry 
again  before  night.  Pot  trees  started  earlier  and 
with  the  fruits  swelling  ([uickly  should  have 
fairly  liberal  doses  of  tepid  manure  water  when- 
ever water  is  required,  for  the  trees  have  much 
work  to  do  with  generally  a  very  limited  amount 
of  soil.  This  house  should  be  kept  at  from  60" 
to  6.5«,  and  as  this  will  mean  rather  sharp  firing 
at  times,  a  sharp  eye  should  be  kept  for  the 
development  of  red  spider  and  syringing  should 
never  be  neglected,  for  this,  when  carried  out ' 
systematically  and  thoroughly,  is  about  the  best 
means  of  keeping  down  the  pest,  which  is  the  I 
worst  of  enemies  to  Fig  trees.  The  latest  trees  ' 
under  glass  should  now  be  quickly  got  into  order 
fornext  year.  Any  pruning  that  may  still  be  left 
to  do  should  be  done  at  once  and  the  trees  dressed 
and  tied  into  place.  I  find  that  the  young  wood 
of  Fig  trees  is  very  easily  injured  with  strong 
insecticides  ;  therefore  I  never  use  them  on  it  at 
any  time.  I  use  Gishurst  compound  for  the  older 
wood,  and  soap  and  water  for  the  younger  parts. 


My  system  of  pruning  Fig  trees  that  can  be  given 
plenty  of  head  room  is  a  very  simple  one  and  very 
conducive  to  heavy  cropping,  as  I  have  proved  for 
years.  It  consists  in  cutting  away  the  longest 
branches,  those  which  have  reached  their  hmit, 
right  to  the  base  and  laying  in  young  wood 
full  length  to  take  their  place.  No  .stopping 
of  the  shoots  takes  place  during  the  growing 
season,  but  many  new  growths  are  rubljed 
out  bodily  as  they  form,  simply  retaining  what  is 
thought  to  be  a  suiticient  number  to  furnish  the 
tree  with  young  wood  after  pruning  takes  place 
the  following  winter,  and  these  shoots  are  kept 
tied  into  position  and  allowed  to  develop  to  their 
full  length.  Of  course,  to  carry  out  this  system 
in  its  entirety  it  is  essential  that  the  root-run 
shall  be  limited  and  the  border  composed  of  any- 
thing but  rich  soil  or  manure,  then  the  proper 
kind  of  growth,  as  distinct  from  gross  wood,  is 
made.  The  Fig  will  assimilate  any  gross  food 
that  may  be  given,  bub  it  is  very  far  from  wise 
to  be  generous  to  the  roots  except  during  the 
months  of  fruiting,  and  all  that  is  required 
can  then  be  given  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure, 
which  is  used  uff  by  the  roots  in  perfecting  the 
crop,  but  which  does  not  enrich  the  borders 
permanently. 

Pkrmanent  Vine.s.— Where  the  number  of 
vineries  is  limited,  the  present  will  be  early 
enough  to  start  the  first  house  of  permanent 
Vines,  and  if  these  consist  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Sweetwater,  the  crop  should  be  ready  for 
cutting  from  May  onwards.  If  the  Vines  are 
known  to  break  somewhat  irregularly,  nothing 
beats,  as  a  corrective  to  this,  the  good  old  plan 
of  suspending  the  rods  in  such  a  position  that  the 
middle  length,  which  generally  breaks  weakest, 
is  highest  and  the  extremity  of  the  rod  lowest. 
They  should  so  remain  until  the  young  shoots 
have  grown  to  a  length  beyond  which  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  leave  the  Vines  untied.  Make  up 
a  gentle  hotbed  inside  the  house,  as  recommended 
above  for  the  Fig  house,  and  if  there  is  an  out- 
side border  this  also  should  be  given  a  thick 
covering  of  dry  leaves,  not  really  to  force  the 
roots,  but  to  keep  them  snug  and  prevent  snow 
water  penetrating  to  the  border  in  its  natural 
state.  Should  the  Vines  be  planted  in  outside 
borders  and  led  into  the  house  through  holes  in 
the  wood  or  brickwork,  the  holes  should  be 
stopped  up  and  the  stems  bound  round  carefully 
with  a  good  thickness  of  haybands,  for  sharp 
frost  penetrating  the  rods  has  been  known  to 
arrest  growth  and  do  much  injury  to  the  pro- 
spective crop.  When  the  house  and  Vines  have 
been  made  comfortable  in  all  ways,  enough  heat 
should  be  turned  on  to  give  a  night  temperature 
of  55°,  and  this  should  be  continued  for  the  first 
few  weeks,  gradually  raising  the  temperature  a 
degree  or  two  at  a  time  up  to  the  flowering  sea- 
son, by  which  time  it  should  average  10°  higher. 
Syringe  the  rods  daily  in  the  mornings,  and  on 
very  fine  days  they  may  be  dewed  over  again 
eiriy  in  the  afternoon,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the '  buds  break  better  when  the  bark  is  kept 
slightly  moist,  but  this  must  not  be  overdone,  as 
too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  will  make 
the  growth  sjnndly  and  weak.  This  is  a  matter 
in  which  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  man 
in  charge  will  be  helpful,  it  being  easy  to  detect 
from  the  feel  of  the  atmosphere  whether  it  is  just 
about  right.  In  any  case  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
house  too  dry  than  too  moist. 

Pot  Vines  started  a  couple  of  months  back 
have  been  having  a  good  time,  for  there  has  been 
more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  sunshine  and 
fine  weather,  and  this  has  conduced  to  good  pro- 
gress. The  amount  of  heat  given  may  be  varied 
according  to  requirements,  Vines  being  accommo- 
dating subjects  in  this  respect,  and  as  pot  Vines 
when  once  fruited  are  generally  thrown  away  as 
useless,  a  little  extra  driving,  except  during  the 
stoning  period,  matters  little  to  them.  The 
Grapes  from  hard-pushed  Vines  generally  fail  to 
colour  properly  and  are  not  so  good  to  eat  as 
those  brought  on  more  slowly.  Attend  to  pinch- 
ing the  points  of  the  laterals  or  sub-laterals  as 
they  reach  the  right  stages,  for  with  pot  Vines  it 


is  not  wise  to  allow  wasted  force  in  the  form  of 
a  greater  amount  of  leafage  than  is  necessary  to 
perfect  the  fruits. 

Latk  Vines  should  be  pruned  as  fast  as  the 
Grapes  are  cleared,  and  where  there  is  a  Grape 
room  into  which  the  bunches  may  be  put  and 
bottled  in  the  usual  way,  I  see  no  need  to  leave 
the  fruit  hanging  any  longer,  as  to  leave  it  is  to 
risk  the  chance  of  much  bleeding  when  the  Vines 
are  pruned  later  on  in  the  new  year.  As  to 
method  of  pruning,  this  must  be  varied  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  variety  being  dealt 
with.  As  a  rule  the  short-spur  system  is  the 
best,  but  for  such  strong  growers  as  Gros  Maroc 
and  Gros  Guillaume  long  spurs  and  occasionally 
long  pieces  of  young  rods  may  be  laid  in  with 
advantage.  The  houses  and  Vines  should  have  a 
thorough  cleansing,  this  being  the  greatest  aid 
in  keeping  them  free  from  insects  throughout  the 
year.  If  there  is  to  be  no  root-disturbance,  with 
a  view  to  renovating  the  borders,  the  top  2  inchej 
or  so  of  soil  ought  to  be  removed,  after  which  a 
layer  of  manure  from  the  stockyard  may  be  put 
on  and  covered  with  some  new  soil.  This  in  itself 
will  be  a  great  help  to  the  Vines. 

CORNUEIAN. 


Orchids. 

CALANTHES. 
How  useful  the  deciduous  Calanthes  are  for  a 
midwinter  display  has  been  again  demonstrated 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  fine  exhibit  at  West- 
minster. A  list  of  the  best  forms  appeared  in 
the  usual  report  of  the  meeting,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  mention  these.  Only  those  who  see 
the  finely-coloured  flowers  and  graceful  spikes 
have  any  idea  of  their  beauty.  Even  amid  their 
gloomy  surroundings  at  the  Drill  Hall  they  were 
very  line,  but  in  the  flowering  house  at  home, 
with  small  Ferns  and  other  suitable  greenery, 
they  are  indeed  lovely  plants.  Anyone  who 
has  the  convenience  of  a  warm,  moist  house 
may  have  such  a  display  with  a  ^■e^y  little 
trouble.  Many  of  the  varieties  and  hybrids 
noted  above  are  of  course  rare  and  very  dear, 
but  among  the  commoner  kinds  and  varieties  of 
C.  Veitchi  and  C.  vestita  will  be  found  some 
grand  flowers  that  light  up  many  an  Orchid 
house  during  the  dull  November  and  December 
days,  to  say  nothing  of  the  later-flowering  spe- 
cies that  carry  on  the  display  well  into  the  new 
year. 

One  of  the  worst  mistakes  that  can  be  made 
with  Calanthes  is  to  leave  the  plants  about  after 
flowering  in  cold  or  draughty  places  in  the 
dwelling  house  or  elsewhere.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
so  treated  never  start  so  well  or  produce  such 
fine  growths  as  do  others  that  have  been  pro- 
perly treated  by  keeping  them  quite  dry  in  a 
house  kept  at  a  minimum  temperature  of  50"  or 
thereabouts.  They  get  then  the  thorough  and 
complete  rest  that  is  so  necessary  to  their  well- 
being,  yet  the  eyes  are  not  chilled  or  checked, 
and  therefore  start  away  vigorously  in  spring. 

The  details  of  potting  and  general  treatment 
have  frequently  been  described  in  these  pages, 
and  one  or  two  matters  that  have  to  be  avoided 
need  only  now  be  mentioned.  Some  growers 
think  that  Calanthes  cannot  be  too  strongly 
grown,  and  therefore  give  a  very  rich  compqst, 
feeding  this  again  liberally  with  liquid  manure 
almost  before  the  roots  have  taken  a  good  hold 
of  it.  The  result  is  fat  pseudo-bulbs,  that  cer- 
tainly produce  large  spikes  when  they  keep 
healthy  to  the  end  of  the  season,  but  that,  un- 
fortunately, fail  only  too  often  just  at  a  critical 
time — that  is  when  the  foliage  is  finishing  and 
the  flower-spikes  showing  at  the  base.  The 
immense  bulbs  are  always  the  first  to  take  the 
troublesome  black  rot  so  frequently  seen,  and 
then  the  flower-spikes,  instead  of  being  larger, 
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are  usually  much  smaller,  only  opening  about 
half  their  flowers,  and  these  even  being  very 
poor  in  colour.  To  guard  against  this,  let  the 
plants  be  well,  but  not  overgrown  ;  give  them 
ample  light  and  air  all  through  the  season, 
and  only  feed  with  liquid  manure  while 
there  is  a  good  head  of  foliage  still  upon 
them  and  the  pots  are  full  of  actively 
feedint;  roots.  Watering  too  freely  while  the 
plants  are  in  flower  is  another  frequent  cause 
of  the  blossoms  being  thin  and  poor  in  colour, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  why.  The  water  sup- 
ply ought  to  be  diminished  and  the  manure 
((uite  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has 
fully  developed,  so  that  by  the  time  the  first 
flowers  open  the  compost  is  quite  dry.  Not 
more  than  a  couple  of  waterings  will  be  re- 
quired after  this  until  the  bulbs  are  again  re- 
potted. A  too  rapid  start  is  also  wrong,  and 
no  extremes  of  drought  or  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  should  be  allowed.  The  former  is 
almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  an  attack  of 
green-fly.  Too  much  moisture  makes  the 
young  leads  turn  pale,  and  as  soon  as  the  in- 
creased light  of  early  summer  reaches  these, 
many  will  faQ  to  grow  freely,  while  those  that 
do,  never  regain  the  nice  healthy  green  tint  so 
desirable.  Insects  must,  of  course,  be  kept 
under,  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  to  Calan- 
thes  being  a  soft  brown  and  white  scale,  this 
usually  appearing  first  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  and  rapidly  spreading  all  over  the  plants. 
Growing  too  many  plants  in  a  given  space 
makes  the  foliage  soft  and  predisposed  to  the 
attacks  of  this  insect,  but  if  taken  in  time  it  is 
easily  got  rid  of  by  the  usual  means. 

Odontoglossum  Coradinei  flavidum.— This 
was  well  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  the  plant  having  a  single  spike,  not 
quite  developed,  it  having  eight  expanded  flowers 
and  six  unopened  buds.  There  is  a  great  variety 
among  the  Lindleyanum  section  of  Odontoglots, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  finest.  It  is  a  fine  variety, 
though  not  so  showy  as  the  plant  shown  next  to 
it  as  0.  triumphano-crispum,  the  hybrid  character 
and  parentage  being  expressed  in  its  name.  It  is 
a  yellow  flower,  with  large  blotches,  and  a  lip 
formed  like  that  of  0.  crispum. 

Idaxillaria  lepidota.— This  pretty  winter- 
Co  vering  plant  is  not  seen  so  often  as  it  should 
be,  for  it  is  very  distinct  from  the  majority  of 
Maxillarias.  The  long  tail  •  like  sepals  are 
brownish  purple  below,  the  end  pale  yellow,  and 
the  flower  is  principally  made  up  of  these  two 
colours.  It  is  a  pity  the  spikes  do  not  rise  higher 
and  show  themselves  above  the  foliage.  M.  lepi- 
dota may  be  grown  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  Cat- 
tieya  house  in  pots,  using  for  compost  about 
equal  parts  of  loam,  peat  and  chopped  Moss.  It 
is  a  native  of  Colombia  and  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bull  in  1877.  It  has  been  long  known,  having 
been  discovered  many  years  ago  by  Hartweg. 

Dendrobium  speoiosum  Bancroftianum.— 
The  flowers  of  this  pretty  variety  are  more  loosely 
set  upon  the  racemes  than  are  those  of  the  type, 
and  altogether  it  is  much  moie  graceful.  Its  cul- 
ture during  the  growing  season  is  practically  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  type,  though  the  plants  not 
being  so  strong  in  growth  ksj  pot  room  is  needed. 
During  autumn  and  winter,  too,  1?S3  rigorous 
measures  are  needed  to  induce  it  tj  flower,  the 
treatment  being  more  like  that  described  for  D. 
densiflorum,  D.  thyrsiSorum,  and  others  of  the 
evergreen  section.  The  flowers  of  D.  s.  Bancroft- 
ianum are  pure  white  excepting  a  few  purple 
streaks  on  the  inner  side  lobes  of  the  lip.  It 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Brisbane. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum.— Some  very  fine 
forms  of  this  useful  and  beautiful  hybrid  wore 
shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  by  several  exhibitors,  notably  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  who,  besides  many 
others,   had    C.   L.    compactum   and  a  splendid 


C.  L.  giganteum.  This  fine  hybrid  will  be  much 
grown  in  the  future  as  a  useful  garden  Orchid 
long  after  many  of  those  now  thought  so  much  of 
are  forgotten,  for  it  produces  its  lovely  flowers  in 
abundance,  and  where  plenty  of  plants  is  grown 
a  good  succession  of  flower  may  be  kept  up 
through  the  autumn  and  winter,  lb  is  almost  as 
easy  to  grow  as  the  old  C.  insigne— one  of  its 
parents— and  may  be  potted  in  early  spring  in 
equal  parts  of  peat,  fibrous  loam,  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss.  Its  other  parent  is  C.  Spicer- 
ianum,  and  it  was  first  raised  in  1884. 

Aerides  odoratum.— This  I  noted  flowering 
quite  recently,  and  it  struck  me  as  a  i-ather  un- 
usual time  for  it.  The  rich  cinnamon  like  scent 
of  the  flowers  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other  known  kind,  unless  it  is  one  or  two  very 
nearly-related  ones,  hardly  distinct  enough  to 
warrant  their  specific  rank.  Its  presence  in  flower 
in  a  house  may  easily  be  detected  by  this  odour, 
and  the  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  especially  on 
large  specimens.  A.  odoratum  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  known  and  generally  cultivated  species, 
having  been  grown  at  Kew  close  on  100  years 
ago.  It  is  widely  distributed  over  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  India,  and  has  also  been  re- 
ported from  China.  It  does  well  in  a  moist  stove 
temperature,  not  necessarily  that  of  an  Orchid 
house,  and  may  be  potted  or  placed  in  baskets  of 
iloss  and  charcoal  over  good  drainage. — H. 

Oncidium  pectorals. —This  is  a  pretty  species 
and  not  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The 
blossoms  are  produced  on  erect  paniculate  spikes 
and  are  each  about  2  inches  across.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  a  bright  chestnut-brown  with 
narrow  transverse  bars  of  yellow,  this  colour  also 
appearing  on  the  margin.  The  lip  is  clear, 
bright  yellow,  with  a  few  deep  crimson  mark- 
ings about  the  crest.  O.  pectorale  is  an  inter- 
mediate house  plant,  liking  a  position  where  light 
and  air  can  reach  it  freely,  and  where  it  is  shaded 
only  from  bright  sunshine.  A  moist  atmosphere 
is  essential  while  the  plants  are  growing,  and  the 
aim  of  the  grower  during  the  autumn  must  be  to 
give  suflicient  air  to  harden  the  pseudo-bulbs 
without  checking  them.  This  gives  them  the 
bronzy  appearance  that  all  experienced  growers  of 
this  section  like  to  see,  and  the  foliage  will  be 
thick  and  of  good  substance.  The  plants  do  well 
in  baskets  or  pots  well  drained,  only  the  upper 
inch  or  two  being  filled  with  compost.  O.  pec- 
torale is  a  native  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  its  history 
is  not  very  clear,  as  it  has  probably  been  lost  to 
cultivation  since  it  was  imported  many  years  ago 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

The  wild  Violet.  —  The  wild  sweet-scented 
Violet  thrives  well  in  this  district.  1  have  not,  how- 
ever, heard  of  or  knov9n  ai  instance  of  its  blossoming 
hereabouts  in  its  wild  state  at  the  end  of  December 
during  the  last  half  century.  I  enclose  a  fully- 
expinded  white  bloom  so  obtamed  on  the  2'Jlh  ult. — 
S.,  Buckingham. 

Bauera  rubioides.— Small  bushes  cf  this  pretty 
plant  are  now  very  pleasing,  with  an  almost  endless 
supply  of  the  pale  pink  flowers.  The  neat  bushy  habit, 
not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  small  Heaths,  but  more 
free  branching,  is  also  a  noteworthy  feature.  Where 
interesting  subjects  are  value  1  this  is  certainly  well 
worth  cultivation,  the  culture  being  quite  easy. 

Aristolochia  gigas  ornithocephala.— Quite 
recently  a  flower  of  this  remarkable  stove  climber  was 
brought  to  the  Drill  Hall  bi?  Mr.  Kingsmill,  of  Harrow 
Weald.  To  say  the  flower  is  purple  and  grey,  netted 
here  and  there  with  dark  brown,  gives  no  idea  what- 
ever of  the  manner  of  disposal  of  the  same,  much  less  <  >f 
the  extremely  quaint  and  frequently  suggestive  charac- 
ter the  flower  assumes  as  a  whole. 

Sose  Catherine  Mermet. — No  Rose  perhaps 
in  winter  feels  more  the  uncongenial  atmospheric  con- 
ditions  of  the  metropolis.  In  its  prime  this  handsome 
Rose  can  hold  its  own  against  all-comers,  but  owing 
to  the  peculiar  colour  mixture  seen  in  the  petals,  it 
quickly  suffers  from  insufficient  sunlight.  At  this 
JO   the  blooms  arc   usually  pour  in   colour,  and 


though  fogs  have  not  beeu  so  numeroas  as  iu  some 
years,  the  blooms  present  a  washy,  worn-out  appear- 

Aloe  latifolia. — At  this  season  of  the  year 
several  species  of  Aloe  of  more  or  less  interest  may  be 
seen  in  flower  in  the  large  succulent  house  at  Kew. 
0£  this  number  the  above  is  one,  a  fair-sized^  plant, 
having  a  three-forked  inflorescence,  upon  which  are 
arranged  the  pale  yellow  and  red  blossoms.  Another 
species,  and  this  an  unnamed  one.  is  producing  cream- 
coloared  flowers,  a  somewhat  unusual  and  exi^eptional 
tone  of  colour  in  these  plants,  reddish  orange  and  yel- 
low being  the  prevailing  shades. 

Clerodendron  speciosum.  — Among  stove 
climbers  this  handsome  hybrid  is  now  very  at- 
tractive in  the  Begonia  range  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew.  Independently  of  the  large  trusses  of 
reddish  crimson  flowers,  which  are  also  produced  in 
considerable  numbers,  the  variety  possesses  a  large 
coloured  calyx  that  renders  it  even  more  attractive. 
When  allowed,  a?  in  the  abivo  instance,  a  rather  free 
growth,  the  trusses  of  flowers  depend  with  the 
branches,  and  in  this  way  assume  a  very  showy 
character. 

Begonia  manicata.— Where  a  free-growing 
species  is  required  during  the  winter  months  this 
old  and  well  known  plant  is  still  worth  growing. 
The  species  by  the  peculiar  characteristic  growth 
is  well  suited  for  placing  in  vases,  from  the  fact 
that  the  large,  handsome  foliage  when  iiuickly 
grown  will  hide  the  receptacle.  In  the  sitting- 
room  such  things  are  valued  quite  apart  from 
their  flowering.  Plants  intended  to  be  used  as 
suggested  should,  however,  be  grown  on  raised 
pots  if  possible,  as  in  this  way  the  plants  are 
furnished  equally  all  round. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus.— This  old  fashioned 
greenhouse  plant  does  not  appear  to  share  the 
same  favour  as  of  old.  A  couple  of  decades  ago 
good  flowering  examples  were  to  be  met  with  in 
most  private  gardens,  and  in  winter  such  plants 
were  attractive  over  a  very  considerable  period. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  only  occasionally  met 
with.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  so  well  suited  for 
cutting  as  many  things,  a  fact  which  may  have  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  removed  it  from  so  many 
gardens.  A  goodly  batch  of  small  plants,  how- 
ever, was  lately  flowering  freely  at  Kew. 

Heliophila  scandens.  —  Winter  -  blooming 
climbers  with  white  flowers  are  not  abundant 
just  now,  so  this  is  noteworthy.  The  species 
now  flowering  in  the  succulent  house  at  Kew  is 
a  comparatively  recent  introduction,  and  is  in- 
teresting as  the  only  climbing  species  of  the 
genus.  The  twining  stems  ascend  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  then,  branching  abundantly, 
droop  to  a  length  of  4  feet,  flowering  profusely 
from  the  numerous  twiggy  stems  and  branches 
formed.  Where  the  well-known  Clematis  indi- 
visa  lobita  grows  and  flowers,  this  plant  also 
should  prove  an  equal  success. 

Rhododendron  Princess  Alexandra.  — 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  most  popular 
and  beautiful  of  the  entire  race.  It  bears  large 
and  showy  trusses  of  flowers  that  in  every  stage 
are  chaste  and  beautiful.  Its  greatest  worth  is 
as  a  pot  plant  owing  to  the  duration  of  the 
flowers  even  when  fully  expanded.  The  com- 
piratively  hard  wood  does  not  readily  take  up 
moisture ;  therefore,  when  cut,  such  things, 
fortunately,  are  not  specially  valuable.  Even 
were  it  otherwise  the  plants  would  quickly  be 
ruined,  so  far  as  the  prospect  of  flowering  each 
year  is  concerned,  if  much  growth  were  removed 
with  the  blooms. 

Anoig'anthus  breviflorus.— This  is  a  wel- 
come midwinter  flower,  though,  so  far,  only 
rarely  seen.  In  the  character  of  the  new  growth, 
which  appears  when  the  flower-scape  is  about 
fully  grown,  the  plant  is  not  unlike  a  small  Val- 
lota,  though  later,  when  the  golden-yellow  blos- 
soms appear,  this  apparent  similarity  of  growth 
disappears.  This  is  but  natural  considering  the 
exceptional  beauty  of  the  rich  yellow  cups,  which 
are  as  large  individually  as  those  of  Sternbergia 
macrantha.  A  single  scape,  too,  contains  many 
of  these  beautiful  flowers,  and  these  coming  in 
succession  increase  the  value  of  a  very  beautiful 
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bulbous  plant.  The  scape  attains  to  about 
13  inches  high. 

Jasminum  grandiflorum.— Among  fragrant 
winter  flowers  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
The  only  regret  is  that  the  blossoms  are  sc 
sparsely  produced.  Were  these  forthcoming  ir 
plenty  and  in  clusters  rather  than,  as  now,  soli 
tary,  or  nearly  so,  it  would  without  doubt  figure 
among  the  most  valuable  of  sweet-scented  flower- 
ing plants.  This  circumstance  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  its  weak  point,  otherwise  in  the  size 
of  the  flowers  it  will  bear  comparison  with  most 
kinds  and  surpass  several.  The  foliage,  too,  of 
this  kind  is  very  pretty,  the  pinnate  character 
producing  an  elegant  eff'ect,  in  which  respect  it  is 
not  unlike  the  more  hardy  kind,  J.  ofticinale 
album.  Where  space  can  be  given  it,  the  above 
species  is  best  grown  under  glass,  one  of  the  roof 
supportsgenerallysufficingforitstwiggybranchef. 

Polygala  oppositifolia.— In  those  gardens 
where  good  established  plants  of  this  are  to  he 
found  it  constitutes  a  distinct  object  both  in  its 
flowers  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  plant.  The 
species  is  not  hardy,  but  is  readily  accommodated 
in  any  cool  structure,  and  here  it  will  grow  and 
flower  freely  each  winter.  The  species  named  is 
not  one  of  the  most  bushy,  but  it  sends  up  strong 
shoots  from  the  base  each  year.  This  is  more 
likely  to  ensue  where  rather  hard  pruning  follows 
the  completion  of  the  flowering  season,  and  by 
potting  the  plants  when  fresh  breaks  appear, 
branches  some  .'?  feet  to  4  feet  long  may  result. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  purplish  hue  and  produced  in 
terminal  racemes.  Naturally  grown  and  with  but 
little  support  the  stems  assume  a  graceful  arching 
character,  and  in  this  way  associated  with  other 
plants  are  productive  of  good  results. 

Crocus  vitellinus.  —  Coming  before  the 
Winter  Aconite  appears  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  the  useful  little  Crocus  vitellinus  brightens 
up  the  garden.  The  flowers  are  small  compared 
with  those  of  the  common  yellow  Crocus,  which 
are  so  attractive  in  spring.  They  are,  however, 
deeper  in  colour,  and  are  perhaps  better  described 
as  orange  than  as  yellow.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  had  very  stormy  weather,  which,  without 
protection  to  the  flowers,  would  soon  reduce  them 
to  pulp.  The  absence  of  sun  is  against  them  also, 
as  it  prevents  them  opening.  Yet  the  bright 
patch  of  colour  afforded  by  the  unopened  blooms 
is  very  welcome.  The  form  here  is  self  coloured, 
but  there  are  varieties  marked  with  dark  feather- 
ings on  tlie  outside  of  the  exterior  segments.  Mr. 
Maw  tells  us  that  the  self-coloured  form  is  the  one 
common  about  Beyrout,  although  marked  varie- 
ties are  also  found  there.  At  Aleppo  and  in  the 
Taurus,  flowers  with  bronze  featherings  prevail. 
Although  common  in  a  wild  stite,  C.  vitellinus  is 
not  well  enough  known  in  gardens.  — S.  Ahnott. 

Two  winter  berry-bearing  plants  at  Kew. 
— The  Sea  Buckthorn  in  fruit  just  now  at  Kew  is 
worth  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  our  native 
shrubs,  or  in  colour  as  one  of  the  elements  or 
factors  in  open-air  gardening.  I  think  I  have 
seen  this  shrub  as  well  fruited  along  the  east 
coast  of  England,  particularly  on  the  sand-hills 
near  Skegness,  but  I  never  before  saw  it  so  pro- 
fusely berried  in  a  garden.  At  Courtown  Har- 
bour, on  the  We.xford  coast,  it  attains  to  tree- 
like dimensions,  and  in  its  gnarled  old  stem 
growth  and  soft  grey  colour  reminds  one  of  Olives 
as  they  here  and  there  nestle  behind  the  sand-hills 
along  the  shores  of  the  Riviera.  At  Courtown 
you  can  walk  underneath  the  thickets  and  groves 
of  this  shrub,  but  it  does  not  fruit  so  freely  as 
elsewhere.  Another  bright  and  elTective  shrub  is 
Cotoneaster  lotundifolia,  just  now  thick-set  with 
its  bright  coral-red  berries,  and  so  good  in  habit 
and  colour  at  this  season  that  it  should  be  more 
largely  grown.  At  Kew  it  is  later  than  Coton- 
easter horizontalis,  or  retains  its  berries  longer  — 
F.  W.  B.  ^ 

Galanthus  byzantinus  (Mr.  Allen's  early 
variety).— Several  years  ago  a  number  of  Snow- 
drops, which  proved  to  be  G.  byzantinus  (Baker), 
were  sent  from  Broussa.  Among  others  who  had 
bulbs   were    Mr.  James   Allen   and   myself.     We 


found  these  Snowdrops  extremely  variable  in  size, 
foliage,  and  time  of  flowering.  From  those  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Allen  he  selected  a  very  early- 
blooming  Snowdrop.  Last  year  he  very  kindly 
gave  me  a  bulb,  a  flower  on  which  was  fully  open 
on  December  2(i  last.  G.  byzantinus  is  an  in- 
teresting Snowdrop,  which  was  fully  described  by 
Mr.  Baker  in  the  (litnlrurrs  Chrniiirle  as  inter- 
mediate between  G.  plicatus  and  (!.  Elwesi.  It 
has  the  leaves  of  G.  plicatus  with  the  flowers  of 
the  latter.  When  first  introduced  into  this 
country  it  seems  to  have  come  from  the  European 
side  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  its  occurrence  at 
Broussa  was  of  interest.  The  typical  G.  Eb 
occurs  there  also,  but  my  then  correspondent 
sent  no  bulbs  of  G.  plicatus,  although  I  had  a 
number  of  G.  Elwesi.  Mr.  Allen's  variety  of  G. 
byzantinus  is  quite  a  month  in  advance  of  others 
of  the  same  species  received  from  Broussa. — S. 
Arnott,  Carsethorn,  by  Dumfriex,  N.B. 

Flowers  at  Blount  Usher.— I  annex  a  list  of 
plants,  shrubs,  kc.  in  flower  in  our  little  garden 
at  Mount  Usher.  Co.  Wicklow,  on  December  26. 
I  never  saw  the  Tea  Roses  so  good  at  this  time 
of  year.  Among  the  plants  in  bloom  are  Lapa- 
geria  rosea,  Campanula  Portenschlagiana,  Phy- 
sianthus  albens,  Abutilon  vexillarium,  Abutilon 
Boule  de  Neige,  Abutilon  tessellatum,  Apo- 
nogeton  distachyon,  Dietes  Huttoni,  Salvia 
Grahami,  S.  splendens,  Lithospermum  prostra- 
tum,  L.  Gastoni,  Erica  carnea  (white  and  purple), 
E.  arborea,  Escallonia  floribunda,  Christmas 
Roses  (two  varieties),  Lenten  Roses,  Doronicum 
Harpur-Crewe,  Mesembryanthemums,  Spiraea  A. 
Waterer,  Berberis  Darwini,  (ientiana  acaulis, 
Cistus  albus,  Violets  of  sorts,  Chrysanthemums, 
Solanum  jasminoides,  Primroses  (single,  double, 
&c.),  Scilla  sibirica.  Rhododendron  arboreuro, 
Hypericum  patulum,  Berberis  japonica,  Cjronilla, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Morina,  Potentilla,  Stocks, 
Fuchsia  microphylla,  Senecio  pulcher.  Antirrhi- 
nums, alpine  Poppy,  Anemone  coronaria.  Pelar- 
gonium Henry  .Jacoby,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium, 
Schizostylis  coccinea,  Parrottia  persica,  Vittadenia 
triloba.  Rose  Crimson  Bedder,  Rose  Crimson 
China,  Rose  Blush  China,  Tea  Roses  in  variety 
and  profusion,  and  Hydrangeas  (white,  pink  and 
'  'ue). — G.  Wali'Ole. 

Crocus  Crewei.- Since  Christmas  this  rare 
Crocus  has  been  awaiting  sufficient  sunshine  to 
enable  it  to  open  its  flowers,  which  were  then 
ready  to  expand  in  the  sun.  For  this  little-known 
Crocus  I  was  indebted  to  ilr.  James  Allen,  of 
Shepton  Mallet,  and  it  flowered  with  me  last 
year  for  the  first  time.  Acquaintance  with  it 
leads  one  to  appreciate  the  hesitation  with  which 
Mr.  Maw,  who  figures  it  in  his  monograph,  kept 
it  apart  from  C.  biflorus,  although  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Maija-Jnt  (tab.  GKiS)  under  the  name  of 
C.  Crewei.  But  for  its  black  anthers  it  would  be 
indistinguishable  from  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
well  known  and  useful  Crocus  biflorus.  These 
black  anthers,  however,  give  the  flowers  when 
open  a  considerable  amount  of  character.  C. 
hyemalis  var.  Foxi  has  also  black  anthers,  but 
that  Crocus  is  of  so  little  substance  that  bad 
weather  destroys  it  in  a  day  or  two.  Harpur- 
Crewe's  Crocus  is  of  more  substance  and  with- 
stands rain  better.  C.  Crewei  when  closed  is 
buff'  with  purple  markings,  the  exterior  of  the 
inner  segments  being  white  with  a  yellow  base. 
The  interior  of  the  flower  is  white  with  a  yellow 
zone.  I  believe  Mr.  Allen  received  this  from  Asia 
Minor,  but  the  first  specimens  sent  by  Orphanides 
from  Mount  Taygetus  were  known  as  C.  melan- 
therus.  It  has  also  been  found  on  Mount  Hy- 
mettus,  in  the  island  of  Syra,  and  several  other 
localities.— S.  Arnott,  CamHhorn,  by  Dumfries, 
N.B. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
1S99  will  be  held  as  usual  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  January  10, 
from  1  to  4  p.m. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 
The  cheering  paragraph  in  last  year's  Garden  (p. 


540)  announcing  various  contributions  and  the 
election  of  nineteen  fresh  pensioners  has  a  sad 
ending  in  the  announcement  that  the  present  in- 
defatigable secretary,  who  has  so  earnestly  served 
this  charity  from  its  origin,  has  felt  compelled  to 
resign  office  on  account  of  failing  health.  The 
announcement  will  bring  a  feeling  of  personal 
loss  and  warm  sympathy  from  most  gardeners. 
Under  ordinary  circumstinces  little  or  nothing 
can  be  done  but  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
committee  in  deep  expressions  of  regret  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  Mr.  Barron's  invaluable 
services.  But  this  is  no  ordinary  case.  To  not  a 
few  of  us  Mr.  Barron  has  been  largely  known  as 
the  executive  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 
He,  aided  by  his  family,  has  put  much  of  his 
valuable  time  and  best  work  into  the  charity. — 
D.  T.  Fish. 


Public  Gardens. 

Petersham  Common The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  response  to  a  memorial  addressed  to 
them,  have  drawn  up  a  scheme  in  respect  of 
Petersham  Common.  This  provides  that  the 
common  shall  be  regulated  and  managed  by  the 
Corporation  of  Richmond,  who  are  empowered  to 
execute  drainage  and  other  improvements,  to 
plant  trees  and  shrubs,  and  render  the  ground 
more  pleasant  for  recreation  and  e.xercise,  but 
are  inhibited  from  doing  anything  that  shall 
otherwise  alter  its  natural  features  or  interfere 
with  free  access  to  every  part.  The  Richmond 
Town  Council  are  also  deputed  to  frame  bye-laws 
for  the  regulation  of  games  and  of  assemblages  of 
persons  thereon. 


Obituary. 

MR.  THOMAS  SHINGLES. 
Wk  regret  to  announce  the  death  on  the  iTth  ult. 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Shingles,  who  had  been  head 
gardener  for  the  past  twenty-three  years  at  Tort- 
worth,  the  Gloucestershire  seat  of  Earl  Ducie. 
Tortworth,  as  readers  well  know,  is  famous  for  its 
fine  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  conifers. 


Grubs  in  Carnations.— I  enclose  you  here- 
with a  sample  of  grub  which  is  destroying  some 
of  my  Carnations.  They  commence  by  eating 
the  leaves  and  then  eat  right  into  the  stsm  and 
completely  ruin  the  plant.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
it  is  and  what  I  should  do  to  save  my  plants  ? — 
G.  Oliver. 

*,*  The  grubs  attacking  your  Carnations  are 
those  of  a  fly  (Hylemjia  nigrescens),  unfortu- 
nately a  by  no  means  uncommon  pest,  for  it  is  a 
difficult  one  to  deal  with.  If  the  grub  has  not 
worked  its  way  far  into  the  stem  it  might  be 
picked  out  with  a  needle,  or  soft  soap  and  water 
(2i  ozs.  of  soap  to  1  quart  of  water)  might  be 
poured  among  the  leaves  at  the  point  of  the 
shoot ;  but  a  simpler  method,  and  one  that  is  more 
efficacious  in  its  results,  is  to  cut  off  the  shoots 
that  have  been  attacked  and  burn  them.  If 
many  of  the  shoots  are  infested,  it  may  be  better 
to  burn  the  entire  plant.  As  soon  as  the  grub 
has  established  itself  well  within  the  stem  it  is 
obvious  that  nothing  short  of  destroying  the  stem 
affect  the  grub.— G.  S.  S. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

'■  Waltham  Cross  Eoses  from  ISSS-lSwr."  W.  Paul 
and  Son. 

"  Rosaiian's  Year-Book  "  for  1899. 

Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Jliohigan, 
July  1,  1896,  to  Juue  .'iO,  189;. 

"  Bush  Fruits."  F.  W.  Card,  Profeasor  of  Horticul- 
ture ill  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture. 
Macniillan  and  Co.,  Loudou. 


Names  of  fruit.— C/iaiiei/.-Red  Apple,  Scarlet 
Peatmaia;  2,  Cockle  Pippin  ;  3,  not  reooguisad ;  Pear 
Winter  Xelis. 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

PEACHES  ON  NORTH  WALLS. 
Certainly  the  advice  to  plant  Peach  trees 
on  north  walls  is  novel  and  quite  contrary  to 
ordinary  practice,  but  no  one  can  tell  what 
results  may  follow  until  he  tries.  Obviously 
when  gardeners  find  it  difficult  enough  in  some- 
what cool  summers  to  get  Peaches  to  do  well 
oil  south  walls,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
they  would  look  with  grave  distrust  at  a  pro- 
posal to  plant  them  on  north  aspects.  Much 
might  have  been  possible  in  such  a  hot  season 
as  the  i)ast,  when  for  many  days  the  north 
side  of  a  wall  gave  delightful  shade  from  the 
sun's  fierce  rays,  such  as  must  have  had  a 
scorching  eftect  upon  trees,  especially  where 
none  too  well  mulched  or  supplied  with  water. 
But  if  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  induce 
even  such  varieties  as  Alexander  or  Waterloo 
to  fruit  and  ripen  on  a  north  wall,  then  no  suc- 
cess can  be  looked  for  at  any  time.  But  is  it 
after  all  fair  to  assume  that  because  trees  are 
on  a  north  aspect,  practically  in  shade  all  day, 
they  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the 
warmth  emitted  by  the  sun's  rays '.  That  is  a 
point  which  seems  not  to  have  been  carefully 
considered.  We  know  that  when  the  sun  is 
shining  on  a  warm  day  the  average  temperature 
against  the  wall's  face  is  some  20°  higher  than 
it  IS  on  the  north  side,  especially  if  it  be  a  thick 
wall.  But  still,  if  the  trees  behind  could  bear 
a  little  more  warmth,  the  trees  on  the  south  face 
seem  to  have  rather  too  much  for  their  good. 
However,  brick  walls,  and  especially  thick  ones, 
have  great  absorbing  powers,  and  their  real 
value  is  found  when  the  natural  temperature 
goes  down,  as  is  the  case  at  night,  from 
20  to  2o''.  It  is  then  when  wall  trees  obtain 
greater  warmth  than  do  trees  in  the  open,  be- 
cause the  heat  stored  in  the  wall  during  the  day 
IS  given  of}',  a  higher  temperature  being  main- 
tained on  the  face  of  the  wall.  Because  of  this 
we  find  that  waU  trees  naUed  close  to  the  brick- 
work invariably  do  better  than  trees  that  have 


on  wires  or  other  fastenings  a   current   of  air 
passing  between  them  and  the  wall. 

But  we  have,  as  a  rule,  failed  to  consider 
what  Ijenefit  from  this  stored  sun  warmth  is 
furnished  to  the  trees  on  the  back  or  north 
aspect.  Generally  it  is  concluded  that  the  trees 
on  the  sunny  aspect  get  the  entire  benefit  of  it. 
But  is  that  correct  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  heat  force  may  be  given 
oft"  on  the  north  side  for  the  benefit  of  trees 
there  >  If  such  be  not  the  case,  how  is  it  that 
we  find  Morello  Cherries,  the  wood  of  which 
needs  fully  maturing,  Plums  and  Pears  all 
doing  well  on  north  walls,  where,  of  course, 
actual  sunlight  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  '.  No- 
where do  Morello  Cherries  ripen,  swell,  and 
finish  so  superbly  as  on  north  walls  and  in 
shade.  Is  it  not  most  probable  that  they  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  heat  stored  from  the 
sun's  rays  by  the  wall  during  the  day  on  the 
south  side.  Very  little  good  has  resulted  from 
eftbrts  made  to  induce  even  the  earliest  Peaches 
to  thrive  as  ordinary  bush  or  standard  trees 
in  the  open  ground.  Mr.  Blackmore  grew  some 
for  several  years,  but  the  results  were  relatively 
poor.  I  saw  some  two  year?  planted  recently 
at  Haul  House  Gardens,  Richmond,  one  or 
two  of  the  earlier  American  kinds  fruiting 
moderately,  but  the  trees  had  a  forlorn-looking 
appearance.  They  seemed  lost  without  the 
customary  wall  training  and  heat.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  said  that  if  Peaches  will  not  do  under 
such  conditions  in  a  warm  garden,  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  thrive  on  a  north  wall.  If 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  theory  I  have  pro- 
pounded, then  there  is  no  hope  for  them  on 
such  an  aspect.  A.  D. 

Pear  Passe  Crassane.— At  p.  4(52  'G.  W." 
notes  the  usefulness  and  general  good  quality  of 
this  old  Pear.  He  also  does  well  to  advise  a  warm 
soil  and  sheltered  situation,  as  to  plant  this  variety 
under  opposite  conditions  is  only  to  court  failure. 
•  G.  W."  does  not  recommend  grafting  it  on  the 
Quince  stock,  and,  of  course,  the  fine  old  trees 
of  it  which  are  here  and  there  met  with  are  on  the 
Pear.     This  Pear  used  to  do  well  in  the  sheltered 


garden  at  Blickling  Hall.  There  are  such  a  com- 
paratively few  first-rate  Pears  in  use  in  January, 
that  all  who  possess  the  above-named  necessary  ad- 
vantages should  plant  Crassane,  and,  as  "  G.  W." 
suggests,  wall  space  in  a  cool  Peach  case  or 
orchard  house  would  be  productive  of  fine  fruit. 
-B.  S.  N. 

Mulcliing  fruit  trees.— Much  harm  is  done 
to  fruit  trees  as  well  as  to  Asparagus  beds  by 
plastering  the  surface-soil  with  wet  spit  manure. 
This  is  especially  injurious  to  newly-planted  Pear, 
Peach,  and  Apricot  trees  on  strong  soils,  as  it 
keeps  the  surface  in  a  constantly  soddened  and 
cold  condition.  My  idea  is  that  no  mulching  at  all 
is  better  than  the  one  just  described.  Nothing  is 
so  good  as  a  moderate  layer  of  short  manure  well 
saturated  with  the  urine.  This  will  protect  the 
roots  of  serai-established  trees,  and  in  a  measure 
assist  those  which  need  feeding.  The  best  time, 
however,  for  the  application  of  a  well  decomposed 
manurial  mulch  is  the  spring  or  early  summer,  at 
which  time  as  well  as  feeding  the  roots  it  acts  as 
a  preventive  against  the  rapid  escape  of  ground 
moisture. — Norwich. 

Pear  Easter  Beurre.— As  with  many  other 
late  Pears,  the  general  fault  with  Easter  Beurru 
is  grittiness,  yet  it  is  a  variety  that  can  hardly 
be  dispensed  with  where  a  late  supply  of  fruit  is 
expected,  as  in  the  majority  of  seasons  the  tree 
bears  a  good  crop.  The  samples  si-nt  from  abroad 
are  usually  very  juicy  and  sweet  and  have  a  par- 
ticularly refreshing  flavour,  and  in  some  seasons 
home-grown  fruit  softens  throughout  and  is  most 
acceptable  during  .January.  I  think  the  fruit  as 
a  rule  is  better  in  every  respect  from  old  trees, 
and  that  an  east  wall  suits  it  best.  One  old  tree 
on  that  aspect  at  Langford  Hall,  near  Newark, 
annually  bears  several  hundred  fruits,  which, 
after  being  allowed  to  hang  till  frost  appears,  are 
stored  in  a  cool,  airy  chamber  and  come  in  very 
acceptable  at  the  new  year.  The  branches  should 
be  trained  at  least  a  foot  apart,  so  as  to  expose 
the  tree  to  hght  and  air.— B.  S.  N. 

Pear  Knight's  Monarcli.— The  supply  of 
this  old  but  excellent  midwinter  Pear  has  just 
come  to  a  close,  and  very  good  indeed  has  it  been 
this  season.  The  fruits  have  kept  exceedingly 
plump  and  without  the  slightest  shrivelling  of 
the  skin  taking  place,  which  fact,  coupled  with 
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high  colour  and  extra  large  size,  has  rendered 
them  unusually  attractive.  The  rich  flavour  and 
juicy  flesh  generally  found  in  thoroughly  well- 
ripened  specimens  of  this  variety  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  most  connoisseurs  of  the  Pear, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  surpassed  in 
these  particulars  by  few,  if  any.  Unfortunately, 
trees  of  this  variety  have  a  bad  habit  of  casting 
their  fruit  prematurely,  which  double  grafting 
and  thinning  of  the  crop  fail  to  cure.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  fasten  a  net  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  fruits  may  be  caught  before  they 
reach  the  ground,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
there  until  the  time  for  gathering  arrives.  These 
fruits  invariably  ripen  in  advance  of  those  which 
hang  and  mature  on  the  tree,  but  the  quality  is, 
nevertheless,  very  good.  In  spite  of  the  failing 
alluded  to.  Knight's  Monarch  should  find  a  place 
in  every  garden,  as  it  is  invaluable  for  late  Decem- 
ber and  January  use.— A.  W. 


GOOD  PEARS  AND  THEIR  SEASON  OF 
RIPENING. 
Last  season  Pears  were  later  in  maturing  than 
usual,  and  I  looked  forward  to  a  longer  period  in 
which  I  could  supply  the  best  varieties.  In  fruit 
catalogues  I  find  the  Pear  season  is  given  from 
August  to  May,  but  this  year  I  shall  not  have  a 
decent  fruit— I  mean  as  regards  quality— after 
December,  and  even  now,  the  first  week  in  the 
month,  I  have  so-called  March  and  April  fruits 
quite  ripe.  This  early  ripening  of  Pears  places 
in  a  serious  position  the  private  grower  who 
grows  Pears  largely  and  is  expected  to  keep  up  a 
supply  for  the  dessert.  I  fear  it  is  not  merely 
soil,  seasons,  or  locality  which  are  the  cause,  as  in 
the  recent  Pear  competition  for  flavour,  held  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Pears  sent 
after  Christmas  were  very  few  indeed,  and  most 
of  them  after  that  date  of  very  poor  quality.  For 
years  my  endeavour  has  been  to  prolong  the 
Pear  season  by  planting  so-called  late  kinds, 
hut  this  year  I  am  worse  off  than  ever.  Like 
Mr.  Burrell,  who  at  p.  459  refers  to  the  early 
maturing  of  these  fruits  this  season,  I  find  some 
of  the  latest  are  not  worth  eating  if  we  keep  them. 
My  best  late  Pear— I  mean  if  quality  is  considered 
—is  Nouvelle  Fulvie.  This  is  now  ripe,  though  in 
catalogues  its  season  is  given  months  later.  I 
had  hoped  to  have  a  later  fruit  in  the  new 
Le  Lectier,  but  it  is  now  nearly  ripe,  and 
from  appearance  would  Ije  at  its  best  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  As  regards  its  quality, 
it  promises  well,  and  I  am  only  referring 
to  the  ripening.  A  new  Pear  I  grew,  Beurr(5 
Alexander  Lucas— thinking  its  season  was  De- 
cember—was  quite  ripe  in  October.  We  have  so 
many  that  ripen  then,  that  we  certainly  do  not 
w-n';  additions  to  the  fruit  in  season  at  that 
per  od.  There  are  far  too  many  varieties  in 
October  and  November,  and  none  will  be  found 
superior  to  Doyenne  du  Comice,  which  was  ripe 
with  me  the  third  week  in  October.  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Mr.  Burrell  respecting  Glou 
Morceau.  With  me  this  never  fails  and  its  season 
varies  little.  It  does  well  in  most  forms,  on  cor- 
dons, bush  trees  in  the  open  and  on  a  south  wall  it 
is  really  a  first  rate  fruit.  Doubtless  this  variety 
is  at  home  in  a  light  soil  such  as  mine,  and  I 
fear  to  the  soil  in  a  great  measure  must  be  attri- 
buted the  early  ripening  of  these  fruits  in  such 
seasons  as  we  have  recently  experienced,  as  I 
have  tried  the  coldest  storage  possible  with  cer- 
tain varieties  to  keep  them  till  the  season  needed 
for  use  and  that  given  as  their  proper  time  of 
maturing.  I  notice  Mr.  Burrell  does  not  give  us 
any  particulars  of  the  newer  Duchesse  de  Bor- 
deaux, a  variety  well  spoken  of  in  France.  With 
me  it  certainly  is  late,  but  it  does  not  fruit  any  too 
freely.  So  far  my  fruits  have  only  been  grown 
on  cordon  trees.  I  had  this  variety  last  year 
fairly  good  in  February.  President  Barabe  with 
me  H  the  most  promising  of  the  new  varieties 
lately  introduced— I  mean  of  the  late  kinds-and 
fruits  well  m  bush  or  pyramid  form,  being  prolific 
on  the  Quince  stock.  It  is  a  very  good-flavoured 
fruit,  and  if  it  keeps  well  will  be  a  most  valuable 


acquisition,  as  we  have  so  few  to  rely  upon  after 
December  is  in.  G.  W. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 

Apple   French    Crab.- At  p.  503,   "J.   G." 
(Gosport)   says  this  fine  old  variety  is   iiot  so  i 
growl)  as  it  deserves  to  be.     In  this  garden  it  has  been 
grown  a  great   many  year^,   scarcely  ever  miesing 
crop. — H.  G.,  Lune  Villa,  Lancaster, 

Apple  Lemon  Pippin.— This  Apple  is  seldom 
pliinted  now,  but  in  warm  soils  and  sheltered  localif 
it  makes  a  good  orchard  tree  and  crops  wonderfully 
well.  In  an  old  orchard  near  Bromley,  in  Kent,  it 
bore  good  crops,  and  the  fruits  were  esteemed  for 
mincemeat  in  preference  to  any  other  sort.  The  fruiti 
are  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  of  a  pale  lemou  colour 
many  of  them  being  peculiarly  curved  at  the  base.  1 
do  not  advise  planting  Lemou  Pippin  in  cold  soils 
-C.N. 


Flower  Garden. 


HIMALAYAN  PRIMROSES. 
Mentiox  has  lately  been  made  in  The  Gakdkn 
of  Himalayan  Primroses,  and  one  or  two  which 
were  certainly  cultivated  in  England  fifteen 
years  ago  have  been  spoken  of  as  if  new.  Though 
I  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  which  has 
not  already  been  made  public,  perhaps  a  short 
notice  may  be  useful  enumerating  the  kinds 
which  have  been  cultivated  at  Edge.  In  Hooker 'f 
"Flora  of  British  India"  forty-three  Hima 
layan  species  of  Primula  are  described,  and  two 
or  three  others,  notably  P.  Reidi  (Duthie), 
have  since  been  added  to  the  list.  Out  of  this 
number  I  have  had  growing  in  Edge  garden  at 
some  time  during  the  last  fifteen  years  about 
eighteen,  bub  a  large  proportion  of  these  proved 
either  not  hardy  or  unsuited  to  the  surround 
ings  and  conditions  aflbrded  by  the  garden,  anc 
sooner  or  later  have  disappeared.  About  i 
dozen  years  ago,  perhaps  more,  many  Hima 
layan  seeds  collected  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  King,  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens, 
were  distributed  in  England,  including  those  of 
Primroses  not  hitherto  seen  alive  in  England, 
and  of  these  seeds  I  came  in  for  a  share.  The 
Primroses  are  here  noticed  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  "Flora  of  British 
India." 

Primul.\  reticulata  (Wall.).— The  seed  sent 
by  this  name  was  certainly  mixed  with  that  of  P. 
sikkimensis,  and  many  plants  of  sikkimensis  were 
shown  and  sold  in  nurseries  as  P.  reticulata. 
The  true  P.  reticulata  is  rather  weaker  and  more 
slender  than  P.  sikkimensis  and  is  a  less  orna- 
mental plant.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  two 
or  three  good  characters,  and  I  raised  many. 
When  I  offered  some  well-grown  specimens  to 
figure  for  the  Botanical  Magazine  I  was  rightly 
told  that  the  species  was  not  sufliciently  distinct 
or  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  a  place  in  that 
work.  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  keep  up  the 
stock. 

P.  MOLLIS.— This  I  raised  from  imported  seed, 
but  it  did  not  prove  hardy  in  this  garden,  though 
it  seems  hardy  at  Kew. 

P.  DENTicuLATA  (including  its  variety  P.  cash- 
meriana). — After  growing  these  together  for  two 
or  three  generations,  the  seedlings  fail  to  show 
any  diff'erence.  The  plant  seems  capable  of  being 
almost  naturalised,  coming  up  in  all  situations 
and  soils  from  accidental  seed.  It  is  capable  of 
great  improvement  as  a  garden  ornament  by 
selecting  the  seed,  some  of  the  dark  violet  forms 
being  very  rich  in  colour,  and  as  it  can  be  propa- 
gated by  division  without  deterioration,  any 
superior  individual  may  soon  be  made  into  a 
stock.  It  requires  management  to  prevent  its 
flowering  before  the  end  of  March  and  having  the 
flowers  destroyed  by  frost. 

P.  CAPiTATA.  -This  is  a  speciality  of  my  gar- 1 
den,  concerning  which  I  have  frequently  written.  I 


Sir  .7.  Hooker  thinks  that  in  spite  of  its  great 
difference  in  habit  it  is  hardly  distinct  as  a  species 
from  P.  denticulata. 

P.  EROSA  resembles  an  inferior  form  oE  P.  den- 
ticulata, and  would  not  be  worth  growing  if  hardy 
here,  which  it  is  not. 

P.  FARiNosA. — I  mention  this  because  the  stock 
I  raised  from  Himalayan  seed  at  first  seemed  of  a 
superior  type  to  that  of  Europe,  but  either  the 
stock  got  mixed  or  it  did  not  maintain  its 
character. 

P.  ixvoLiTfRATA  (syn.,  Munroi).— This  has  long 
been  well  known  in  gardens,  but  it  seems  to  re- 
quire special  cultivation,  without  which  it  has 
never  flourished  here. 

P.  ROSEA  is  the  most  ornamental  of  all,  and 
seems  the  most  capable  of  being  improved  by 
selection.  Id  is  grown  here  in  large  breadths  of 
Kill  or  more  together,  and,  like  P.  denticulata,  is 
as  fine  from  divisions  as  from  seed.  I  once  had 
by  accident  an  undoubted  hybrid  between  P. 
rosea  and  P.  denticulata.  The  characters  and 
colour  were  intermediate,  but  the  flower  was  so 
ugly  in  colour  that  I  did  not  try  to  preserve  it. 

P.  PKOLiKERA.— Very  like  a  yellow  P.  japonica, 
but  less  robust.  I  grew  it  for  two  or  three  years, 
but  it  did  not  prove  hardy  in  severe  winters.  It 
is  said  to  be  identical  with  P.  imperialis,  which 
has  been  raised  in  England  in  heat  to  a  grand 
size. 

P.  oBTrsiKOLiA. — One  of  the  best  and  most  dis- 
tinct. It  promises  to  be  a  great  acquisition, 
multiplying  its  crowns  as  if  easy  to  divide. 
Where  or  how  I  lost  it  I  do  not  know,  but  it  has 
quite  disappeared  from  the  garden. 

P.  Stiarti. — This  fine  Primrose,  which  I  have 
several  times  raised  from  seed,  has  disappointed 
English  growers,  as  it  has  failed  to  establish  its 
character  as  a  true  perennial,  and  it  is  now  seldom 
heard  of.  It  produced,  but  seldom  for  more  than 
one  season,  very  large  leaves  and  a  large  umbel 
of  yellow  flower;.  Its  variety,  P.  purpurea 
(Royle),  which  I  raised  from  imported  seed,  was 
for  one  year  the  grandest  Primrose  I  ever  grew, 
having  an  enormous  bunch  of  flowers  of  rich 
imperial  purple.  It  was  painted  for  me  from 
Nature  by  the  late  Miss  North,  and  the  coloured 
portrait  appeared  in  The  Garden  with  a  note  of 
its  history. 

P.  SIKKIMENSIS, — Perhaps  the  most  showy  of 
the  whole  class,  a  true  perennial,  but  not  long- 
lived,  doing  best  in  peat  sod.  Crowns  are  formed 
in  autumn  '2  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  leaves  reappear  in  May  and  flowers  in  June. 
It  seldom  spreads  laterally  enough  to  admit 
division,  but  seed  ripens  plentifully,  and  comes 
up  readily  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  This  practice 
is  best  with  nearly  all  Primroses.  The  roots  and 
leaves  are  less  robust  than  those  of  P.  denticulata 
and  P.  Stuarti,  but  the  scape  is  often  2  feet  high, 
bearing  from  ten  to  twenty  pendent  flowers  as 
large  as  those  of  a  common  Oxlip. 

P.  SArPHiKiNA  — This,  from  collected  seed  dis- 
tributed as  mentioned  above,  flowered  plentifully 
at  the  end  of  summer  in  the  second  year.  The 
plant  is  of  slender  growth,  the  flowers  being  of 
the  brightest  blue  of  any  of  the  Himalayan  Prim- 
roses. After  flowering  the  plants  all  died  olf 
during  the  winter,  after  the  manner  of  P.  capi- 
tata,  but  without  ripening  seed. 

P.  I'USiLLA. — This  was  raised  and  flowered  with 
the  last,  bub  more  sparingly  and  weakly,  and  soon 
died  out. 

P.  KLORiBtNDA  is  well  known.  It  makes  a  very 
ornamental  greenhouse  dwarf  plant  at  the  end  of 
winter  with  its  abundant  bright  yellow  flowers, 
but  is  far  from  hardy  at  Edge. 

P.  Elwesiana, —Collected  seed  of  this  was  dis- 
tributed in  some  plenty.  It  failed  to  germinate 
at  all  with  me.  I  heard  that  some  sent  under  the 
e  produced  P.  petiolaris,  bub  I  never  saw 
either  plant  alive. 

P.  Reidi  (Duthie). — I  have  once  or  twice 
flowered  specimens  of  this   beautiful   kind,  bub 

er  had  seed  of  it,  and  have  always  found  it 
very  difficult  to  keep.  C.  Wolley-Dod. 

Erlrjf  Hall,  Matpns. 
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THE   CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

(hELLEBORUS   NItiER   VARS.) 

The  illustration,  from  a  photograph,  is  an 
excellent  representation  of  one  of  the  most  free- 
blooming  of  all  the  many  varieties  of  Helleborus 
niger.  It  may  be  the  form  called  St.  Brigid,  or 
it  may  be  Mr.  John  T.  Bennett- Poe's  Rivers- 
ton,  which,  with  altifolius  or  maximus,  Mme. 
Fourcade  and  Apple  Blossom  and  Bath  major 
true,  are  perhaps  the  very  finest  and  best  of  all. 
The  legends  and  folk-lore  of  the  black 
Hellebore,  or  "the  Rose  that  blooms  in  the 
snow,"  are  many.  Thus  we  are  told  by  the 
' '  old  masters "  in  their  black-lettered  tomes 
that  it  first  bloomed  in  Eden,  where  it  was 
called  "the  Rose  of  Affection."  When  Adam  and 


times,  as  is  well  known,  those  mentally  aflTected 
were  sent  to  Anticyra,  where  the  Hellebore 
grew,  and  even  in  the  time  of  the  early  Eliza- 
bethan poets,  or  before,  we  find  Drayton  sing- 
ing :  "  And  melancholy  cures  by  sovereign 
Hellebore."  In  old  German  legends  the  flower 
is  connected  with  Hulda,  the  marriage  goddess, 
but  to-day  the  Christmas  Roses  mainly  interest 
us  as  beautiful  garden  flowers  that  are  at  their 
best  from  October,  when  H.  n.  altifolius  begins 
to  bloom,  until  February,  when  the  later  varie- 
ties begin  to  produce  their  flowers. 

Of  course  we  must  always  remember  that 
all  the  true  Christmas  Roses  are  seedling  forms 
of  H.  niger,  and  that  they  are  in  no  way 
related,  nor  will  they  cross  or  hybridise  with 
the  group  of  species  such  as  H.  olympicus,  H. 
orientalis,  H.  colchious,  H.  atro-rubens,  H. 
abchasicus,  H.  purpurascens   or  torquatus,   H. 


clay  soil.  It  also  loves  the  shelter  of  a  sloping 
bank  or  of  rocks,  either  natural  or  artificial^ 
and  during  the  hot  summer  it  thrives  all  the 
better  and  retains  its  leaves  longer,  being,  in 
fact,  a  true  evergreen,  if  in  a  partially  shaded 
position.  Like  most  other  mountain  plants,  it 
i  hates  the  drip  of  trees  ;  but  if  it  can  so  be 
planted  outside  the  drip-line  of  trees,  that  will 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  nooks  in  which  it  grows, 
I  say  from  11  a.m.  till  .3  or  4  p.m.,  so  much  the 
\  better.  Like  the  Hepitica,  it  is  a  true  ever- 
I  green  as  grown  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions, and  loses  in  strength  and  in  beauty  if 
such  conditions  are  absent,  or  if  they  are  neu- 
tralised by  bad  treatment  in  any  way.  On  good 
strong  soils  in  Ddvon  and  in  Ireland  I  have 
,  seen  great  clumps  of  Christmas  Roses  4  feet  of 
.7  feet  across  bearing  hundreds  of  perfect  blos- 
1  .soms  and    buds  under  a  canopy-like  dome  or 


OJirisfmas  Roses  in  Mr. 


Chnrrington's  garden  at  Shapley  Hill.    From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  F.  Mason-Good,  Winchjield,  Hants, 


Eve  were  driven  from  the  garden  delectable, 
they  grieved  at  leaving  all  the  exquisite  blos- 
soms of  Paradise  behind  them,  and  at  the  hard- 
ship of  leaving  the  sunshine  for  a  land  covered 
with  frost  and  snow,  and  then  it  was  that  pity- 
ing angels  obtained  permission  to  give  them  the 
one  flower,  "the  Rose  of  Love,"  as  a  divine 
token  of  forbearance  and  of  grace.  The  pea- 
sants of  Alsatia  have  a  tradition  still  that  the 
Christmas  Rose — common  in  their  woods  and 
mountains— first  bloomed  in  the  snow  at  the 
hour  of  the  Nativity,  and  Grimm's  .«tory  connect- 
ing the  Rose  with  the  Christ-child  is  well  known. 
The  black  roots  or  rhizomes  of  this  plant  are 
even  still  used  on  the  Continent,  especially  in 
(jermany,  for  medicinal  purposes,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  rustic  faith  is  in  reality  the 
main  factor  in   its   reputed  cures.     In   Greek 


lividescens,  H.  guttatus,  &c.,  now  collectively 
known  as  Lenten  Roses  in  most  good  gardens. 
The  Lenten  Roses  are  comparatively  very  easy 
to  grow  and  bloom  on  nearly  all  soils  provided 
they  be  deep  and  rich  and  the  plants  have  the 
necessary  shelter  as  well  as  shade. 

But  the  true  winter  Hellebore  or  Christmas 
Rose  is  not  so  easy  to  please.  It  will  not 
actually  die  off  all  at  once  perhaps  on  hot,  dry 
sandy  or  limestone  soils,  but  it  merely  exists 
on  sufferance,  or  in  spite  of  its  surroundings, 
and  rarely  attains  its  fulness  of  luxuriant 
leafage  and  beauty  of  flower.  On  deep,  rich 
alluvial  soils  overlying  sand.stone,  granite,  or 
Cambrian  rock  it  is  quite  at  home.  I  have 
seen  it  do  well  in  deep  black  peat,  but,  like  all 
the  Buttercup  or  Ranunculus  family,  to  which 
it  belongs,  it  likes  a  rich,  moist  loam  or  even  a 


the  freshest  and  most  perfect  leaves.  Such 
plants  are  often  five  to  twenty-five  years  old 
and  have  not  been  replanted,  but  merely  top- 
dressed  once  or  twice  a  year  during  that  time. 
Such  specimens  are  far  too  large  for  any  ordi- 
nary hand-light  to  cover  them,  and  now  and 
then  you  may  see  a  plant  that  can  only  be 
adequately  sheltered  from  snow  and  frost  by  a 
two-light  frame. 

Some  readers  will  remember  the  noble  plants 
grown  in  tubs  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  of 
Cork,  beautiful  photographs  of  which  appeared 
in  The  Garden  and  other  horticultural 
periodicals  a  few  years  ago  when  there  was 
quite  a  revival  of  Christmas  Rose  culture.  Mr. 
Ware  at  Bath,  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch  at  Exeter, 
and  some  Lincolnshire  and  London  growers 
have  cultivated  these  plants  very  largely   for 
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their  crop  of  winter  flowers,  and  under  suitable 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  the  crop  is  a  very 
remunerative  one.  The  only  really  practical 
attempt  to  improve  this  flower  I  remember  was 
that  of  Mrs.  L.  A.  Lawrenson  when  she  lived 
at  Sutton,  near  Howth,  Co.  Dublin.  Having  a 
large  green-stalked  pure  white  variety  in  bloom, 
she  obtained  flowers  of  other  good  forms  from 
Mr.  Walter  Ware,  of  Bath,  with  which  to  cross- 
fertilise  its  flowers.  The  result  in  two  or  three 
years  afterwards  was  about  forty  plants  all 
different  and  very  variable,  some  of  which  are 
still  grown  at  her  garden  near  Killiney  ;  others 
are  well  grown  at  Glasnevin,  and  others  are 
now  blooming  in  the  College  Botanic  Garden 
at  Dublin.  Apart  from  variety,  seedlings 
exhibit  for  the  first  few  years  the  most  remark- 
able luxuriance  of  bloom  and  vigour  of  leafage, 
and  in  mild  localities  the  seed  sown  as  soon  as 
it  ripens  comes  up  perfectly  well  in  the  open  air. 

F.   W.    BrRBIDGE. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Hardy  flowers. — Now  that  the  replanting  of 
some  of  our  largest  herbaceous  borders  is  at  au 
end,  I  am  induced  to  give  a  brief  list  of  the 
things  employed,  not  that  they  are  by  any  means 
perfect  or  exhaust  the  many  good  things  avail- 
able, only  that  they  are  among  the  good  ones, 
include  a  very  interesting  variety,  and  will  give  a 
pleasing  display  through  spring,  summer,  and 
early  autumn.  The  borders  in  question  are  on 
either  side  the  central  walk  of  the  kitchen  gar- 
den ;  they  were  formerly  devoted  to  vegetables, 
and  are  edged  with  tiles,  so  the  first  considera- 
tion was  to  provide  a  live  edging  that  would  hide 
the  tiles.  The  verdict  was  for  variety  rather  than 
one  unbroken  line  of  the  same  thing,  and  so  I 
have  stretches  of  green  and  golden  Sedums, 
Aubrietias  in  variety,  Veronica  incana.  Gentian, 
Chamomile,  and  Saxifraga  umbrosa.  The  clumps 
immediately  behind  the  edging  are  about  4  feet 
in  diameter  and  of  varied  heights,  so  far  as  the 
flowers  are  concerned,  the  object  being  to  secure 
a  variation  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  the 
diSerent  times  of  flowering.  The  plants  con- 
tained in  the  two  borders  (each  '200  feet  long  by 
9  feet  in  width)  are  all  home  raised,  either  from 
seed,  cuttings,  or  division,  and  so  aff'ord  a  slight 
Ulustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way 
when  the  object  is  to  be  effected  at  a  minimum  of 
expense.  The  front  clumps  directly  behind  the 
edging  consist  of  Polyanthuses,  Pinks,  Carnations, 
Campanulas  in  variety,  Pentstemon  glaber  and 
P.  barbatus,  Pyrethrums,  Geum  coccineum,  Linum 
narbonense,  Spir.i?a  filipendula,  and  one  or  two 
Veronicas.  The  borders,  as  noted  above,  are 
!)  feet  in  width.  There  are  three  rows  of  clumps 
throughout,  and  as  they  are  all  more  or  less  some 
4  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  obvious  that  a  small  space 
intervenes  between  them  in  each  of  the  three 
rows,  so  that  in  a  measure  they  run  one  into  the 
other,  and  this,  if  the  planting  is  well  done,  is  an 
essential  feature  towards  a  successful  display.  Not 
that  a  true  harmonising  of  colour  is  obtained  at 
the  first  planting,  as  sometimes  a  combination 
that  reads  well  on  paper  is  not  so  satisfactory  in 
practice,  and  a  note  of  this  has  to  be  taken  at 
the  first  year's  flowering  after  planting,  with 
the  view,  if  necessary,  to  future  alterations. 
For  the  central  row  of  clumps  I  have  used 
the  dwarfer  forms  of  Starworts  and  the 
suff'ruticosa  Phloxes,  Lychnis,  good  types  of 
Aquilegia,  Doronicum  excelsum,  Anthemis  tinc- 
toria,  Malvas,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  Hedysarums, 
and  perennial  Lobelia.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
front  row,  there  were  some  things  I  should  gladly 
have  substituted  for  those  named,  but  after  using 
up  a  goodly  <iuantity  of  things  obtained  from 
seed,  I  was  obliged  to  split  up  others  already 
planted  in  different  positions  in  order  to  complete 
the  planting.  For  the  same  reason  I  have  had 
to  use  Starworts  and  Sunflowers  rather  largely  as 
abi:!k  ra.v,  bai  hoae  to  vary  these  presently 
with  a  few   good   Hollyhocks    and  some  of  the 


newer  Delphiniums,  a  few  of  the  good  forms  of 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  and  Lupinus  Foxi. 

In  planting  things  that  are  rather  gross  feeders 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  the  ground 
thoroughly  well.  The  subsoil  being  naturally 
light  and  poor,  I  have  worked  in  a  liberal  dose  of 
cow  manure,  something  like  twelve  loads  to  each 
border,  putting  it  at  a  sufficient  depth  so  that 
the  roots  of  the  various  plants  will  have  a  good 
grip  of  it  as  soon  as  they  are  well  on  the  move. 
I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  there  is  much  dry- 
ing out  another  summer,  even  given  a  prolonged 
spell  of  dry  weather.  I  have,  however,  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  raoisture-loving 
plants,  as  Pieonies,  Spiraeas,  and  most  of  the  Iris, 
and  have  transferred  these  to  more  moist  and 
shady  positions  where  they  are  likely  to  find  both 
soil  and  situation  more  to  their  liking.  Spirtea 
filipendula  fl.-pl.,  the  variety  mentioned  earlier 
as  finding  a  place,  will  grow  anywhere ;  in  fact,  it 
is  as  difficult  to  eradicate  as  many  things  in  the 
way  of  weeds  whose  power  of  reproduction  is  pro- 
verbial. For  reasons  above  noted,  I  have  also  on 
these  borders  dispensed  with  Tufted  Pansies ; 
they  do  well  for  a  time  if  the  ground  is  well  pre- 
pared, but  the  situation  is  too  hot  and  dry,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  they  have  pre- 
sented a  very  rubbishy  appearance.  All  bulbous 
plants  have  also  been  removed,  and  in  case  of 
species  or  varieties  not  in  evidence  elsewhere 
planted  in  their  proper  place  in  turf,  where  pre- 
sently the  foliage  and  flowers  may  come  up 
through  the  grass  and  show  to  the  best  advantage 
in  such  positions.  Apart  from  the  open,  either 
on  the  flat  or  on  slopes,  the  majority  of  them 
make  admirable  foregrounds  to  groups  of  shrubs 
either  evergreen  or  deciduous,  and  if  the  latter 
are  planted  rather  widely,  so  that  a  certain 
amount  of  space  intervenes,  the  bulbs  can  be 
worked  between  them  in  rather  wide  patches. 


'Narcissus  Corbularia  Clusii.-— This  I  ktely 
noted  in  bloom  in  pots  in  a  cold  house  at  Long  Ditton. 
The  variety  blooms  naturally  in  the  winter  if  planted 
early,  and  is  in  that  respect  a  very  valuable  pot  or 
frame  plant.  To  have  it  in  bloom  in  the  spring,  bulbs 
have  to  be  planted  in  midwinter.  The  bulbs  require 
to  be  thoroughly  dried  off  in  the  summer. 

Protecting  border  Carnations.  —  Either 
from  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  advantage  of 
potting  up  indifferently  rooted  border  Carnations 
or  from  want  of  room,  many  are  annually  planted 
out  too  late.  These  even  with  a  moderately  severe 
winter  will  require  careful  attention  if  collapse  is 
to  be  averted.  They  should  be  carefully  gone 
through,  made  firm,  and  mulched  liberally  with 
rough  leaf-mould  or,  failing  this,  old  Mushroom 
manure,  and  then  afforded  shelter  from  frosty 
winds  by  means  of  Laurel  or  other  evergreen 
sprigs.  These  precautions  will  often  tide  delicate 
varieties  over  the  winter,  whereas  if  left  to  them- 
selves the  plants  often  die  outright  before  the 
grower  has  had  time  to  secure  a  stock. — C.  N. 

Blue  Primroses.— I  noticed  on  Boxing  Day 
that  several  flowers  were  open  on  a  cluster  of  ilr. 
Wilson's  strain  of  blue  Primroses  in  the  gardens 
at  Hampton  Court.  This  fact  serves  to  show  not 
only  how  early  in  the  winter,if  the  weather  be  mild, 
the  Primroses  flower,  but  also  how  much  earlier 
true  Primroses  are  than  are  the  border  Polyan- 
thuses, falsely  called  Primroses.  I  always  found 
them  to  be  much  earlier  atBedfont,  showing  that, 
carefully  selected  and  grown  separate,  the  Prim- 
roses and  Polyanthuses  show  very  distinct  strains. 
It  is  well  that  there  should  be  this  difference, 
especially  in  relation  to  early  and  late  blooms,  as 
the  season  of  these  beautiful  spring  flowers  is  so 
much  more  prolonged. — A.  I). 

Tufted  Pansies  at  Chiswick.— The  report 
on  the  trial  of  the  174  varieties  of  these  hardy 
plants  at  Chiswick  recently  issued  hardly  helps 
one  to  make  from  the  excessively  large  number  a 
good  and  small  selection.  The  report  leaves 
readers  to  find  out  so  much  for  themselves.  But 
it  does  seem  absurd  for  ordinary  garden  uses  to 
have  so  many  varieties,  as  it  is  very  evident  that 
this  huge  number  may  be  easily  cut  down  to  fifty, 


and  from  these  a  yet  better  selection  of  a  score 
might  be  made,  sufficient  in  variety,  colour,  habit 
and  general  character  to  suit  all  ordinary  require- 
ments. It  seems  absurd  to  grow  so  many  of  these 
little  things  solely  to  have  flowers  to  show  in  com- 
petition. But  it  is  needful  to  know  something  of 
the  continuous  blooming  merits  of  varieties  as 
well  as  of  their  appearance  when  seen  in  July  of 
last  year.— A.  D. 


THE  WINTER  IRIS. 
(ibis  stylosa.) 
The  Algerian  or  winter  Iris  of  N.  Africa  has  of 
late  years  proved  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
all  introductions  to  the  outdoor  garden.  Its 
tufted  evergreen  habit  fits  it  for  sheltered  and 
sunny  nooks  and  corners  near  walls,  or  close  to 
rocks  and  boulders,  and  at  this  dull  season, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  it  produces  quite  a 
profusion  of  buds  and  blossoms.  In  some  gar- 
dens on  the  Continent  it  has  been  largely  grown 
from  seed,  so  that  there  are  now  larger  and  deeper 
coloured  and  otherwise  different  forms  besides 
the  original  blue-purple  and  the  white  origin- 
ally brought  from  Algeria.  Mr.  Alfred  Kings- 
mill,  I  remember,  once  told  me  that  he  and 
Mrs.  Kingsmill  amused  themselves  when  in 
N.  Africa  by  selecting  the  best  forms  or  varie- 
ties they  saw  growing  wild  in  Algeria.  No 
doubt  it  reproduces  itself  from  self-sown  seed 
in  its  native  haunts,  and  probably  the  bee  and 
the  fly  aid  in  the  production  of  some  variety  by 
cross-fertilising  the  flowers  of  dift'erent  plants. 
So  also  M.  Daramann  and  Co.,  of  Naples, 
would  appear  to  raise  this  species,  I.  alata,  and 
some  others  from  seed,  seeing  that  the  varieties 
they  ofl'er  are  so  variable  and  so  beautiful,  and 
we  have  now  at  least  five  or  six  distinct  forms 
or  phases  of  this  charming  winter  Iris  in  our 
gardens.  My  experience  proves  that  it  likes  a 
sandy  or  warm  gravelly  soil  amongst  rocks  or 
stones  and  in  full  sunshine.  In  such  posi- 
tions it  forms  large  masses,  and  at  this  sea- 
son throws  up  hundreds  of  its  exquisitely 
fashioned  and  fragrant  flowers.  At  St. 
Anne's,  Clontarf,  at  Dublin,  at  Killiney, 
at  Glasnevin,  at  Newry,  at  Narrow  Water  Park, 
at  Mount  Usher,  Co.  Wicklow,  and  elsewhere 
in  Ireland  this  fine  species  is  now  well 
established  and  thoroughly  hardy.  It  does 
not  seem  particular  as  to  soil  provided  it 
be  warm  and  not  too  rich  or  sticky  ;  it  does 
well  on  limestone,  but  perhaps  even  better  on 
granite.  The  only  drawback  is  that  its  open 
flowers  are  so  dainty  and  fragile  that  they  often 
get  torn  and  damaged  by  rough  winds,  but  if 
they  are  cut  before  they  open,  /  e. ,  in  the  tuU- 
sized  bud  stage,  they  open  perfectly  in  fresh 
water  indoors,  and  remain  fresh  and  fair  for 
two  or  three  days,  or  more. 

Another  way  is  to  grow  big  tufts  or  clumps 
in  pots  and  bring  them  into  a  cool  and  sunny 
greenhouse  to  bloom.  They  can  be  grown  out 
of  doors  in  full  sunshine  all  the  summer,  and 
if  placed  in  a  sunny  position  they  require 
but  little  attention,  and  very  little  water  is 
necessary  at  any  time. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sing  the  praises  of 
a  plant  now  so  well  known  and  widely  culti- 
vated, yet  after  the  best  of  Christmas  Roses  I 
consider  this  Iris  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
of  hardy  winter  or  open-air  flowers.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no  garden,  no 
rock  garden,  no  window  even  is  quite  complete 
and  well  furnished  without  a  plant  or  two  of 
Iris  stylosa,  and  in  large  gardens,  of  course,  all 
its  best  varieties  should  be  grown.  Iris  alata 
and  the  exquisite  sky-blue  or  thrush's  egg- 
tinted  I.  persica  are  also  beautiful  winter- 
blooming  kinds,  but  they  die  away  in  a  year  or 
two  as  a  rule  ;  whereas  Iris  stylosa  is  as  hardy 
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as  a  Meadow  Sedge  and  as  lovely  in  form  and 
colour  and  as  sweet  as  the  rarest  of  Orchids. 

F.  W.  BURI'.IDOE, 


The  Califomian  Fuchsia  (Zauschoeria  cah- 
fornica).— In  the  interesting  correspondence  re- 
lating to  Zauschneria  californica  started  by  my 
letter  in  The  Garden  of  December  .'?,  where  I 
mentioned  how  well  it  looked  associated  with 
Plumbago  Larpenta-,  a  mistake  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  thinking  I  was  speaking  of  Corn- 
wall. The  plant  I  mentioned  dying  was  in  my 
Suffolk  garden,  where  Plumbago  Larpent^L-  grows 
rampantly  in  poor  stony  rockwork.  Zauschneria 
californica  only  once  did  well  with  me,  and  then 
it  was  planted  in  an  Italian  oil  jar,  but  died  the 
next  spring  after  the  young  shoots  had  appeared 
during  a  spell  of  cold  east  wind,  which  kills  more 
plants  with  me  than  frost,  I  have  since  planted 
some  more  plants  of  it  in  a  turf  wall  and  Plum- 
bago Larpentie  also,  but  I  was  obliged  to  come 
south  before  they  bloomed,  and  I  cannot  say  how 
they  have  fared  this  year.  I  am  sure  of  this,  how- 
ever, that  it  needs  all  the  sun  possible  and  a  well- 
drained  soil  to  do  well  in.  I  can  quite  confirm 
Mr.  H.  C.  Harts  note  on  the  excellence  of  Eugenia 
Ugni  berries  ;  in  a  tart  they  make  a  pleasant 
addition  to  dessert  in  the  autumn,  and  next  year 
I  am  going  to  make  some  Eugenia  Ugni  brandy, 
as  the  flavour  is  so  fine.  I  fancy  it  will  turn  out 
better  than  Cherry  brandy.— H.  D.  Palm 
Nayland,  Suffolk. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 

weeping  willows. 

TuE  followirg  is  a  translation  of  s^mie  notes 
on  Willows,  by  M.  Eehder,  which  appeared 
in  the  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung  :  — 

Among  the  trees  distinguished  by  their 
drooping  habit  some  Willows  may  be  cited  as 
truly  deserving  the  name  of  weeping  trees,  and 
in  which  this  peculiarity  of  growth  constitutes 
a  trait  characteristic  of  the  species  and  not  an 
artificially  maintained  deviation  from  the 
natural  mode  of  vegetation.  Tlieir  branches 
droop  to  the  ground  naturally,  whereas  in 
many  others  of  the  so-called  weeping  trees, 
such  as  drooping  forms  of  A.sh,  Elm,  Birch, 
itc,  there  is  mostly  always  a  clumsiness  and 
their  branches  have  the  appearance  of  being 
forcibly  curved  downwards.  We  should  guard 
against  an  excessive  use  of  Weeping  Willows  in 
landscape  effects  owing  to  this  same  weei)ing 
habit.  One  large  isolated  Weeping  Willow,  or 
a  group  of  such  trees  on  the  margin  of  water, 
gives  a  much  better  effect  than  a  number  scat- 
tered about  promiscuously.  We  could  hardly 
choose  a  better  place  for  displaying  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  Weeping  Willow  than  the 
margin  of  water,  in  which  the  branches  droop- 
ing to  the  surface  are  reflected  and  seemingly 
continued.  Further,  the  Weeping  Willow 
when  isolated  has  an  advantage  over  many  other 
weeping  trees  in  its  beauty  of  habit,  and  espe- 
cially the  elegance  of  its  lines.  Here  there  is 
no  hardness,  no  stiffness,  all  is  grace  and  soft- 
ness ;  like  a  fountain  of  water,  the  branches 
rise  lightly  into  the  air  in  no  compact  mass,  to 
fall  again  gracefully  on  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  most  other  weeping  trees  artifi- 
cially made  by  grafting  on  standards  there  is 
none  of  this  lightness  of  aspect  and  of  form. 
Willows  are  admirably  suited  for  giving  us 
an  abundance  of  foliage  and  shade  where  these 
are  desired. 

The  Weeping  Willow  which  is  best  known 
and  certainly  the  most  beautiful  is 

Sai.ix  eabylonha  (syn.,  S.  pendula,  S.  per- 
pendens,  S.  japonica,  Bl.,  non  Thunb.).      Certain 


other  Weeping  Willows  are  often  met  with  in 
cultivation  under  this  name,  the  more  so  as  the 
true  S.  babylonica  is  a  delicate  tree  in  countries 
where  the  climate  is  at  all  severe.  Its  native 
country  is  said  to  be  the  East  and  China,  although 
as  a  fact  it  has  never,  so  far,  been  found  wild  in 
those  countries.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it 
already  existed  in  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  called  Babylonian 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  the  tree  under 
which  the  Jews  sat  down  to  weep  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  River,  but  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  tree  which  grows  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  and  resembles  a  Willow  is  the 
Populus  euphratica  (Oliv.),  a  Poplar  with  a  pecu- 
liar foliage,  having  narrow  leaves  resembling 
those  of  the  Willow  and  others  with  broad  round- 
oval  leaves.  This  Poplar  is  now  in  Europe,  but 
has  never  shown  any  inclination  to  thrive  with  us. 


The  weepinij  yellow  Osier  (Salix  vilelUna  pendula.) 


Salix  babylonica  rises  to  a  height  of  from  30  feet 
to  60  feet,  the  branches  stretch  out  in  curves  to 
a  great  width  and  then  fall  in  lengths,  generally 
a  yellow-green  when  young,  afterwards  changing 
a  brown-yellow.  In  habit  it  much  resembles 
alba  vitellina  pendula.  The  long  or  lance- 
ehaped,  finely  indented  leaves  are  borne  upon 
short  leafstalks  covered  with  fine  hairs.  The 
es,  each  '2  inches  to  5  inches  long  and  less 
than  1  inch  broad,  are  covered  at  first  with 
scattered  silken  hairs,  later  they  become  smooth, 
a  bright  green  on  the  upper  side,  a  bluish  grey- 
green  on  the  lower.  The  female  catkins  are 
small  and  supported  by  leafy  peduncles.  The 
male  tree  is  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  There  is 
one  form  which  is  peculiar  in  having  the  leaves 
rolled  in  spirals  or  rings,  viz. , 


S.  BABYLONICA  ANNULARIS  (Kochne),  (syn. ,  S. 
annularis,  Forb.  ;  S.  crispa,  Hort.  ;  S.  babylonica 
crispa,  Uipp.  ;  S.  napoleonis,  Hort.).  It  is  more 
delicate  than  the  type,  weaker  in  growth  and 
more  rare  than  beautiful. 

S.  ELKcANTissiMA  ( K.  Koch)  (syus.,  S.  Sieboldi, 
Hort.;  S.  sibirica,  Hort.;  S.  americana  pendula, 
Hort. )  is  a  species  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
foregoing  and  stands  our  climate  much  better, 
and  may  be  taken  as  hardy.  It  is  a  tall  tree 
with  wide-apart,  long  and  pendent  branches, 
generally  a  yellow-green,  often  stained  with 
russet.  The  tree  has  a  more  spreading  habit 
and  a  larger  crown  than  S.  babylonica.  The 
illustration  is  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the 
city  gardens  at  Mayence.  Unfortunately,  the 
branches  have  been  cut  oft'  on  one  side  because 
they  obstructed  the  roadway. 
S.  BLANDA  (Anders.)  is  thought  to  be  a  hybrid 
of  S.  babylonica  and  of 
S.  fragilis,  which  is  likely, 
having  regard  to  its  char- 
acteristics. S.  pendulina 
(Wender)andS.  Potzoldi 
are  related  to  it  probably 
— at  least  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  detecting  any 
appreciable  difierence.  S. 
elegantissima  (Koch)  is 
here  and  there  confounded 
with  S.  blanda,  but  the 
latter  is  more  straggling 
and  thin  in  habit,  and  its 
branches,  which  are  gener- 
ally of  a  russet  colour,  are 
much  shorter  and  do  not 
hang  down  to  the  ground. 
The  Willow  shown  in  thr 
illustration  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  in  the 
establishment  Benary.  It 
is  Salix  blanda.  The  long 
leaves,  long  even  at  the 
base  of  the  branches,  are 
:)  inches  to  5  inches  long 
by  less  than  1  inch  across. 
They  are  pointed,  in- 
dented, smooth  on  both 
sides,  deep  green,  rather 
glossy  on  the  upper  sur- 
face and  grey  green  on 
the  lower  surface.  The 
female  catkins  are  each 
over  an  inch  in  length. 
The  male  tree  has  not  yet 
come  under  my  observa- 
tion. 

The  three  Weeping 
Willows  just  described 
resemble  each  other  much 
and  are  often  confounded 
together,  especially  S. 
elegantissima  with  S. 
babylonica  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  S.  blanda 
on  the  other,  as  that 
forms,  so  to  speak,  the 
link  which  connects  these 
two  species.  S.  elegan- 
tissima is  distinguished 
ts  broader  leaves,  smooth 
even  from  their  first  appearance.  In  Salix 
blanda  also  the  leaves  are  entirely  smooth,  but 
they  are  even  broader  than  those  of  S. 
elegantissima,  of  a  deeper  green  and  rather 
glossy.  The  pendent  branches  of  the  head, 
which  are  wide  and  rather  straggling,  scarcely 
attain  to  half  the  length  of  those  of  S.  elegant- 
issima and  never  fall  to  the  ground.  From 
the.se  species  the  two  following  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  distinguished  by  their  leaves,  which 
are  always  covered  on  the  lower  side  with  silky 
hairs. 

S.    ALBA     (L  )    VAK.    VITELLINA    PENDULA    (Hort.) 

(syns.,    S.    alba    vitellina    pendula    nova.    Cat. 
Spiith  ;    S.   aurea    pendula,   Hort.). — A    tree   of 
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great  size,  in  habit  similar  to  S.  babylonica.  The 
stem-branches  are  wide  apart,  the  smaller  branches 
falling  in  lengths  ;  in  colour  bright  yellow.  The 
foliage  in  the  autumn  becomes  a  superb  yellow, 
and  even  in  the  winter  the  tree  is  ornamental, 
owing  to  the  bright  yellow  of  its  branches,  par- 
ticularly when  the  suii's  rays  are  upon  them.  The 
leaves  are  3  inches  to  4  inches  or  more  in  length, 
clothed  on  both  sides  when  young  with  a  close 
ailky  covering  of  hair  ;  later  the  upper  side  be- 
comes smooth  dead  green,  though  the  hairiness 
remains  on  the  lower  side,  which  is  a  grey-green 
approaching  to  white.  The  female  catkins  are  a 
little  under  2  inches  in  length. 

S.  Salomoni  (Hort.)  (syn.,  S.  babylonica  Salo- 
moni,  Hort.).— Possibly  a  hybrid  between  S. 
babylonica  and  S.  alba.  Its  habit  is  much  less 
pendulous  than  in  S.  babylonica  or  S.  alba  vitellina 
pendula,  and  its  crown  is  regular  and  wider,  with 
yellow-green  branches  falling  from  the  summit. 
Its  leaves  are  4  inches  long.  Both  sides  of  the 
leaves  when  young  are  covered  with  silky  hairs  ; 
later  on  the  upper  side  is  a  dead  green  and 
smooth,  and  the  lower  a  light  grey-green,  retain- 
ing its  hairy  covering.  The  female  catkins  are  a 
little  over  an  inch  in  length.  To  the  same  hy- 
brid belongs  S.  Lavallei  (Hort.),  which  I  am  only 
acquaintea  with  by  male  specimens,  whilst  S. 
Salomoni  is  only  known  to  me  by  female  speci- 
mens. 

All  these  Willows  may  be  regarded  as  natur- 
ally weeping,  since  they  become,  without  any 
grafting  on  standards,  handsome  and  tall 
weeping  trees  ;  whereas  many  of  the  other 
Weeping  Willows,  which  I  shall  now  consider, 
are  only  weeping  in  so  far  as  they  have  been 
grafted  on  standards  and  are  never  other  than 
small,  low-growing  trees. 

S.  PDRrDRE.\  (L.)  VAR.  I'ENDULA  (Rgl. )  (syns.,  S. 
nigra  pendula,  Hort.  ;  S.  americana  pendula, 
Hort.  ;  S.  pendula  violacea,  Hort.  ;  S.  baby- 
lonica violacea,  Hort.  ;  S.  napoleonis,  Hort.). — 
This  is  a  variety  of  a  species  often  met  with  in 
Central  and  Southern  Europe,  also  Western  and 
Southern  Asia.  S.  purpurea  (L.)  is  chitily  met 
with  in  cultivation  under  the  name  S.  nigra  pen- 
dula or  S.  americana  pendula,  although  in  no  way 
related  to  S.  nigra  (Marsh),  a  native  of  North 
America,  nor  to  any  other  American  species. 
Grafted  on  a  standard  it  forms  an  elegant  weep- 
ing tree  with  slender  branches  and  foliage  of  a 
blaish  green.  The  leaves  are  pointed  and  in- 
dented at  the  top,  over  an  inch  long,  deep  bluish 
green  on  the  upper  side  and  a  light  bluish  green 
on  the  lower  side,  which  is  dotted  over  with  silky 
hairs  when  young  and  afterwards  smooth.  Its 
graceful  female  catkins  bear  a  close-set  series  of 
white  and  ruddy  ovaries. 

S.     I'URl'UKEA    SCHARKENBEROENSIS    (K.    BoUc)    is 

closely  allied  to  the  above,  but  far  more  elegant 
and  handsome,  if  anything,  and  the  branches  are 
tinged  with  a  bright  russet-brown.  It  is  much  to 
be  recommended  as  a  decorative  tree. 

S.  C-nsiA  (Vill.)  VAR.  Zabelli  tendula  (Arb. 
ZiL'Sch. )  is  a  form  of  S.  ciusia  inhabiting  the 
Alps  of  Central  Europe  and  is  a  near  ally  of  S. 
purpurea.  Grafted  on  a  standard  it  is  a  very 
handsome  weeping  tree,  distinguished  by  its  light 
green  foliage  and  drooping  branches,  not,  how- 
ever, so  long  as  those  of  S.  purpurea.  The  leaves 
are  oval  or  elliptic  in  shape  and  under  or  slightly 
over  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  covered  with  a 
silky  hairiness,  not  very  thickly  when  young,  and 
are  afterwards  quite  smooth,  light  blue-green  on 
the  upper  surface  and  a  bluish  grev  on  the  lower. 

S.  OAPREA  (L  )  VAR.  I'ENDULA  (Hort. )  (syn.,  S. 
kilmarnocki,  Hort.)  is  probably  a  native  of 
England,  and  is  a  form  of  S.  caprei,  a  species 
often  met  with  in  Northern  and  Central  Germany, 
also  Northern  Asia.  It  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  Weeping  Willows  by  its  large  and  broad 
leaf,  which  with  the  thickness  of  its  strongly 
curved  branches  gives  it  a  massive  appearance 
very  different  from  that  of  the  common  Willows. 
The  leaves  are  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  of 
a  deep  green  colour,  smooth  on  the  surface,  and 
a  grey-green  covered  with  short  hairs  underneath. 


The  female  catkins  attain  to  a  great  length,  and 
their  ovaries  are  furnished  with  grey  hairs. 

S.  REPEXS  (L.)  VAK.  AKllENTEA    I'ENDULA  (Hort.) 

(syns.,  S.  f-ervicea  pendula,  Hort.;  S.  californica 
pendula,  Hort. )  is  a  form  of  the  variables,  repens, 
which  is  found  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
also  Siberia.  Grafted  on  a  standard  it  forms  a 
small  weeping  tree  with  rather  drooping  branches, 
covered  with  a  greyish  yellow  hairiness ;  the 
leaves,  which  are  covered  on  both  sides  with  silky 
hairs,  are  very  light  in  colour.  The  leaves,  each 
under  an  inch  in  length,  are  a  dead  green  on  the 
upper  and  a  silver  white  on  the  lower  surface. 
The  catkins  are  small. 

S.  MVRicoiDES  (Mhlbg.)(syn.,  S.rigida  pendula, 
Hort.)  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  grafted 
on  a  standard  it  takes  the  form  of  a  small  tree, 
with  leafy  branches  drooping  from  the  summit  of 
the  crown.  The  long  leaves,  long  in  the  points 
and  sharply  indented,  are  rounded  or  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base  and  from  3  inches  to  5  inches 
long,  smooth,  deep  fresh  green  above  and  light 
or  bluish  green  beneath.  The  bracts  are  generally 
very  large  ;  the  catkins  are  a  little  under  an  inch 
in  length. 

S,  A.NiaisTiFOLLV  ( WiUd. )  has  also  a  tendency  to 
weep  as  in  the  form  known  as  S.  Sp*thi.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  ornamental  Willow,  distinguished  by 
its  linear  and  very  narrow  leaf,  has  proved  tender, 
and  seems  almost  to  have  dropped  out  of  cultiva- 
tion altogether.  Judging  by  the  leaf,  S.  Spsethi 
should  be  identical  in  form  with  the  S.  angusti- 
folia  described  by  Boissier  under  the  name  of  S. 
dracunculifolia. 

When  tall  weeping  trees  such  as  are  best 
iitted  for  parks  are  required,  S.  babylonica,  S. 
elegantissiraa,  S.  alba  vitellina  pendula,  S. 
blanda,  and  S.  Salomoni  are  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  they  are  all  of  them  hardy  excepting 
S.  babylonica. 

*_,,*  Apropos  of  this  article,  none  of  the  Willous 
mnilinifil    in    it,    nor   any    others,    shou/d    ever   Ik 
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The  blue  Hydrangea.— Various 
have  of  late  been  made  to  blue-flowered  Hydran- 
geas, and  I  think  it  is  now  pretty  certain  that 
this  shade  of  colouring  is  caused  by  some  particu- 
lar ingredient  in  the  soil.  At  Thorndon  Hall, 
Essex,  some  years  ago  there  were  se%'eral  very 
fine  specimens  with  blue  flowers,  the  soil  they 
grew  in  being  of  a  yellow  sandy  nature.  Others 
were  grown  in  pots  for  house  decoration,  the  soil 
used  for  potting  being  an  ordinary  yellow  loam, 
which  grew  good  Pines  and  Peaches.    The  blooms 


on  the  pot  plants  were  always  of  a  pinkish  colour. 
Many,  I  am  sure,  would  be  glad  to  discover  the 
means  for  securing  blue-coloured  flowers,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  ihat  others  besides  "A.  \V."  will 
give  the  coal-ash  recipe,  la'ely  recommended,  a 
trial. — J.  C. 

Magnolia  grandiflora  not  flowering. — 
Root-pruning  might  be  tried  by  "Junia,''  though 
Magnolias  rather  resent  this.  Planted  against 
warm  walls  of  houses  or  elsewhere,  some  of  the 
strong  roots  are  prone  to  bore  deeply,  these  pro- 
ducing rank  wood  and  monstrous  leaves  rather 
than  line  fragrant  blossoms.  With  care  these 
taproots  may  be  searched  out  and  cut  off  with- 
out seriously  disturbing  the  fibrous  roots  nearer 
the  surface.  The  results  of  such  root-manipula- 
tion are  generally  certain  and  prompt  in  the  ratio 
to  which  it  is  carried.  Less  wood  will  be  made 
the  first  year  after.  This  will  ba  better  ripened, 
and  in  two  years  after  the  removal  of  the  tap- 
roots semi-flowerless  plants  will  often  bloom. 
The  gravel  walk  over  the  roots  would  be 
more  likely  to  assist  than  hinder  the  plant 
blooming.  But  red  sandy  loam  is  not  a  model 
soil  to  bloom  Magnolias  in.  The  less  fand  the 
better.  What  cultivators  would  describe  as  a 
yellow  unctuous  loam,  such  as  most  readers  of  The 
Garden  would  grow  their  Roses  in,  would  prove 
a  model  soil  for  this  Magnolia  on  a  south  wall. — 
U.  T.  F. 

Lardizabala  biternata.— The  object  of  this 
note  is  to  point  out  the  hardiness  of  this  beauti- 
ful evergreen  climber.  The  specimen  I  have  in 
view  is  one  growing  on  the  south  front  of  the 
house  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Sturge,  Coed  Efa,  Wrex- 
ham. Though  the  specimen  has  suffered  in  past 
seasons,  it  has  survived  without  more  protection 
than  that  afforded  by  the  situation,  so  that  it  is 
in  flower  at  the  present  time.  This  1  consider  the 
most  important  fact  that  I  have  to  speak  about, 
especially  when  we  are  told  that  to  do  this 
climber  well  it  should  be  set  in  a  conservatory. 
In  fairness,  however,  I  ought  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  situation  of  this  plant.  The  district  of 
Wrexham,  N.  Wales,  may  have  a  mean  tempera- 
ture a  little  higher  than  my  locality,  but  from 
some  years  of  observation  I  cannot  say  that 
flowers  generally  are  earlier  than  mine.  As 
already  said,  the  specimen  is  on  the  south  front  of 
the  house,  sheltered,  but  not  shadowed,  by  big 
trees  from  the  east,  and  from  the  west  by  a  pro- 
jecting gable,  and  besides  not  only  is  the  house 
protected  from  the  north  by  big  trees,  but  house 
and  garden  nestle  under  a  steep  hill.  These,  no 
doubt,  are  favoured  surroundings,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  to  imply  the  impracticability  of  growing 
this  climber  in  the  open  air  in  gardens.  More- 
over, such  culture  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  note 
because  the  habit,  the  beautiful  evergreen  foliage, 
and  the  December  flowers  are  all  of  a  distinct 
type.  I  would  suggest  its  being  planted  in  June 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  some  such  deciduous 
climbers  as  Jasmines,  Wistarias,  or  Honeysuckles. 
The  flowers  have  a  rather  sickly,  honey-like  smell. 
It  may  be  counted  upon  to  climb  at  least  18  feet, 
and,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  much 
higher.— J.  Wood,   fVoodril/t,  KirkstaU,  Yorl.s. 

Hardy  Azaleas.— The  last  week  was  in  the 
pleasure  ground  devoted  mainly  to  hardy  Aza- 
leas, three  distinct  jobs  having  been  finished  in 
which  they  figured  rather  largely.  The  first  was 
the  lifting  and  replanting  of  a  large  circular  bed  of 
old  plants  that  had  been  in  their  present  position 
for  many  years,  and  for  several  seasons  have  shown 
unmistakable  signs  of  lack  of  vigour.  Failing  a 
supply  of  peat,  a  heap  of  soil  consisting  of  two 
parts  turfy  loam  and  one  of  rather  dry  cow 
manure  was  mixed  and  a  liberal  dose  of  this 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  about  the 
plants  as  the  work  progressed.  The  bed  at  the 
completion  of  planting  was  well  mulched  with  the 
foliage  of  Taxodium  distichum,  a  big  tree  of  this 
being  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Another 
job  in  connection  with  them  has  been  to  look  over 
big  bushes  that  in  bygone  days  were  planted  in 
ditt'erent  parts  of  the  pleasure  ground  in  associa- 
tion with  other  things  in  order  to  cut  away  any 
common  stuff  that  is  encroaching  on  them,  to  tie 
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in  any  verj-  straggling  shoots,  and  to  do  an  occa- 
sional bit  of  pegging  that  the  bank  of  flower  may 
be  carried  to  the  ground  level.  In  the  matter  of 
straggling  shoots,  however,  wehavenot  much  to  do  ; 
a  fair  amount  of  cut  bloom  is  always  reiiuiredfrom 
the  plants,  and  this  is  generally  managed  so  that 
the  bushes  are  kept  fairly  within  bounds  without 
other  pruning  or  tying  in.  Yet  another  bit  of 
work  has  been  the  removal  of  a  batch  of  seedlings 
about  4  inches  high  that  were  naturalising  them- 
selves in  a  bed  of  Moss  in  a  shady  spot.  These 
are  now  removed  to  a  bit  of  carefully  prepared 
ground  and  will  remain  there  until  large  enough 
to  transfer  to  permanent  positions. — E.  Bureell, 
Clarcmonl.     

THE  PEAR-SHAPED  SERVICE  TREE. 
Six  or  seven  years  ago  I  had  tochronicle  the  sudden 
collapse  of  the  solitary  specimen  of  the  above  tree 
in  these  grounds,  and  was  the  more  sorry  to  do  so 
because  it  was  probabl}'  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  England,  being  a  shapely  tree  with  a  bole 
some  30  inches  in  diametsr  and  over  IJO  feet  in 
height.  A  reminder  of  its  loss  has  been  given 
this  Christmas  by  the  appearance  of  sundry 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  way  of  small  tables 
and  chairs  fashioned  from  it,  and  very  beautiful 
wood  it  is.  Whether  the  person  to  whom  the 
wood  was  entrusted  has  given  it  long  enough  to 
season  thoroughly  is  questionable,  as  I  noticed  a 
suspicion  of  cracking  in  more  than  one  article, 
and  it  has  the  reputation,  as  Loudon  tells  us  in 
his  "Trees  and  Shrubs,"  of  requiring  a  longer 
time  to  season  than  anj-  other  wood.  The 
workmen  engaged  on  it  also  corroborate  its 
character  for  hardness,  and  assert  that  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  woods  for  tools  in  their  experience. 
The  name  Pyrus  Sorbus  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally abandoned  in  favour  of  P.  domestica,  but  the 
former  is  still  retained  in  some  lists,  a  fact 
that  may  lead  to  some  confusion  and  the  probable 
disappointment  of  buyers,  unless  they  think  to 
point  out  that  the  newer  name  was  originally 
simply  recorded  as  a  synonym  of  Sorbus.  Writing 
of  disappointments  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  trees  reminds  me  to  note  that  this  is 
recorded  in  the  case  of  the  large-flowered  variety 
of  Chimonanthus  fragrans.  This  is  occasionally 
catalogued,  but  I  have  known  no  instance  where 
it  was  actually  supplied,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
really  is  in  commerce.  Purchasers  invariably 
find  they  have  only  secured  the  type,  which  in 
size  of  flower  and  in  depth  of  colour  alike  in  the 
petals  and  throat  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  the 
variety.  The  latter  is,  unfortunately,  just  as 
difficult  to  propagate  and  very  seldom  seeds. 
It  is  very  fine  this  year.  It  has  alreidy  been  in 
flower  nearly  a  month,  and  given  open  weather  is 
likely  to  last  until  February  is  well  advanced,  as 
there  is  still  plenty  of  buds  to  come  out.  It  is 
with  me  more  vigorous  than  the  type  ;  plenty  of 
base  shoots  not  as  yet  removed  show  8  feet  as  a 
year's  growth.  E.  Burrell. 

Claranont. 


Garrya  elliptica.— A  large  specimen  of  this 
shrub  has  been  in  great  beauty  here  during  the 
past  fortnight,  its  long  silvery-looking  catkins 
showing  to  advantage  against  the  darker  foliage 
of  the  shrubs  which  surround  and  protect  it  from 
north  and  east  winds.  A  few  winters  ago  this 
specimen  was  killed  to  the  ground,  but  it  has 
since  made  most  vigorous  growth,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  of  finer  proportions  than  it  was  pre- 
vious to  its  being  cut  down.  For  cutting  and 
placing  in  vases  it  is  invaluable  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  sprays  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  catkins  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
When  associated  with  Holly  and  other  berried 
shrubs  the  Garrya  produces  a  tine  effect  for  indoor 
ornamentation.  Perhaps  the  finest  result  of  all  is 
produced  when  long  pieces  well  clothed  with  cat- 
kins are  arranged  with  Chrysanthemums  in  a 
glass  bowl,  and  the  more  loosely  and  artistically 
they  are  set  up  the  better  the  effect.  Oarrya 
elliptica  deserves  to  be  more  largely  grown  than 
it  is,  especially  in  sheltered  positions  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country,  as,  independent  of 


its  being  so  useful  to  cut  from,  it  is  a  most  effec- 
tive flowering  shrub  for  the  pleasure  grounds.— 
A.  W.,  Stoki  Edith,  Ihre/ord. 

Tree  planting  at  Hampton  Court.— When 
on  Bo.xing  Day  last  I  walked  through  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Home  Park  and  up  one  of  its  long 
avenues  of  Lime  trees,  I  observed  that  in  every 
place  where  dead  trees  had  left  a  vacancy  in  the 
double  line  large  holes  about  S  feet  wide  and 
-  feet  deep  had  been  opened  to  enable  young 
trees  to  be  planted  in  succession.  I  could  but 
notice  how  very  dry  the  soil  thrown  out  was, 
really  resembling  in  dryness  and  hardness  burnt 
clay.  How  it  was  to  be  e.xpected  that  old  trees 
could  long  continue  to  exist  in  such  soil  I  failed 
to  see,  still  less  what  prospect  there  was  for 
young  trees  with  soil  so  dry  at  the  roots  and 
overhead  dense  masses  of  branches  shutting 
out  sun  and  air  as  well  as  rain.  But  the 
excessively  dry  soil  served  to  explain  the  rapid 
process  of  decay  which  has  set  in  on  the  Lime 
trees  here,  as  they  are  dying  fast  in  all  directions, 
and  what  is  seen  affords  ample  evidence  of  the 
great  mistake  of  planting  such  strong-growing 
trees  in  avenues  and  so  close  together,  for  the 
lines  are  but  3it  feet  apart,  and  the  trees  twenty 
or  so  when  originally  planted  in  the  rows.  Owing 
to  crowding,  the  tops  are  some  80  feet  or  more  in 
height,  perhaps  lOU  feet.  But  planting  young 
trees  in  this  dry,  exhausted  soil  and  under  such 
a  mass  of  branches  and  leafage  is  folly.  If  these 
avenues  are  to  be  retained,  far  better  have 
)ilanted  new  ones,  leaving  the  old  ones  to  die  out. 
Still,  planting  them  at  all  is  of  very  questionable 
policy.  Another  fact  the  condition  of  the  soil 
revealed  was  that  to  fully  moisten  the  soil  deep 
down  we  need  a  month's  continuous  rainfall.— 
A.  D. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS.— TREES  dk  SHRUBS. 

CMmonantliUB  fragrans.— It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  hear  of  the  size  of  various  specimens  of 
Chimouanllius  throughout  the  country.  A  little  extra 
Litteutiou  in  the  way  of  training  for  the  last  few  years 
has  considerably  extended  a  tree  here.  It  covers  nearly 
illll  siiuare  feet.— E.  Bukrell,  Claremont. 

Quereus  imbricaria.- 1  enclose  acorns  of  the 
Evergreen  (Jak  (Quereus imhricatia).  In  all  my  expe- 
rience I  never  saw  or  heard  of  this  Oak  fraiting  before. 
It  has  done  so  here  in  this  locality  very  freely.  I 
would  lilfe  to  know  if  it  has  been  known  to  fruit  before 
in  Great  Britain. — Edwin  Clement.  Caerleon,  Killi- 
ney,  Vo.  Dublin. 


Books. 

ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN 
GARDEN.* 
All  who  appreciate  genuine  and  enthusiastic 
love  of  flowers  and  gardening  should  read  this 
little  book  of  less  than  200  pages.  No  real 
names  either  of  persons  or  places  are  mentioned 
in  it ;  but  we  infer  that  Elizabeth  is  a  young 
English  lady  married  to  a  German  who  owns 
an  estate  in  Pomerania,  and  for  the  first  five 
years  after  her  marriage  lived  with  her  husband 
in  a  town  flat,  having  three  daughters,  whom 
she  calls  April,  May,  and  June,  from  the  months 
in  which  they  were  born.  Her  husband — for 
some  reason  which  is  not  evident,  as  he  seems 
to  have  been  kind  and  good-tempered — she  calls 
The  Man  of  Wrath.  Elizabeth  at  the  end  of 
five  years  was  perhaps  a  little  tired  of  living  in 
the  town,  and  the  country  estate,  some  miles 
away,  had  an  old  mansion,  formerly  a  monastery, 
dismantled  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  now 
tenanted  only  by  a  housekeeper  and  one  maid, 
and  surrounded  by  a  large  neglected  garden. 
The  Baltic  was  within  view,  fifteen  miles  away 
to  the  north. 

In  the  spring  of,  let  us  say  I89G,  Elizabeth 


*  '■  Elizabeth   and    her   German    Garden."      Ma 
millan  and  Co.,  London.     1898. 


went  there  by  herself,  with  her  husband's  con- 
sent, to  see  if  the  house  could  be  made  a  com- 
fortable residence.  Concerning  her  sudden  con- 
version to  gardening  as  a  religious  faith,  she 
shall  tell  her  own  story  : — 

All  was  there  :  peac?,  happiness,  and  a  reason- 
able life,  and  yet  it  never  struck  me  to  come  and 
live  in  it.  Looking  back,  I  am  astonished  and  can 
in  no  way  account  for  the  tardiness  of  my  dis- 
covery, that  here,  in  this  far-away  corner,  was 
my  kingdom  of  heaven.  Indeed,  so  little  did  it 
enter  my  head  to  even  use  the  place  in  summer. 
that  I  submitted  to  weeks  of  seaside  life,  with  all 
its  horrors,  every  year,  until  at  last,  in  the  early 
spring  of  last  year,  having  come  down  for  the 
opening  of  the  village  school,  and  wandering  out 
afterwards  in  the  bare  and  desolate  garden,  I 
don't  know  what  smell  of  wet  earth  or  rotting 
leaves  brought  back  my  childhood  with  a  rush, 
and  all  the  happy  days  I  had  spent  in  a  garden. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  that  day  V  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  my  real  life — my  coming  of  age,  as  it 
were.  The  five  wasted  years  fell  from  me  like  a 
cloak,  and  the  world  was  full  of  hope,  and  I 
vowed  myself  then  and  there  to  Nature,  and  have 
been  happy  ever  since. 

The  spring  days  amongst  neglected  lawns 
carpeted  with  Dandelions,  Hepaticas,  Wood 
Anemones,  and  Celandines  were  delightful : 
but  the  nights  were  dreadfully  lonely,  and  as 
there  were  no  bells  in  the  house,  she  took  the 
great  dinner  bell  every  night  to  her  bedside 
and  found  it  a  great  solace.  When  she  lay 
awake,  it  not  too  much  frightened  by  the  crack- 
ing of  boards  and  other  unaccountable  noises, 
she  planned  how  she  could  make  the  wilder- 
ness smile  like  the  Garden  of  Eden.  A  German 
gardening  book  spoke  in  rapturous  terms  of  the 
beauty  of  Ipomita — the  old  Convolvulus  major 
— so,  without  knowing  what  it  was,  Elizabeth 
bought  ten  pounds  of  Ipomsea  seed  and  sowed 
it  all  over  the  garden.  This,  with  Sweet  Peas 
and  Hollyhocks  and  some  seeds  of  hardy  peren- 
nials sown  for  future  development,  seems  to 
have  been  the  sum  of  her  first  year's  gardening ; 
but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  her  husband  and 
children  came  to  take  up  their  abode  with  her 
in  the  renovated  house,  and  she  was  supremely 
happy,  especially  on  her  hopes  of  improvement. 
During  the  two  years  over  which  the  book 
extends  she  had  three  gardeners  in  succession, 
not  one  of  them  at  all  satisfactory,  so  we  find 
her  more  than  once  expressing  a  wish  that  she 
could  do  all  the  work  for  herself  :  — 

If  I  could  only  dig  and  plant  myself  !  How 
much  easier,  besides  being  so  fascinating,  to  make 
your  own  holes  exactly  where  you  want  them, 
and  put  in  your  plants  exactly  as  you  choose,  in- 
stead of  giving  orders  that  can  only  be  half 
understood  from  the  moment  you  depart  from 
the  lines  laid  down  by  that  long  piece  of  string  I 
In  the  first  ecstasy  of  having  a  garden  all  my 
own,  and  in  my  burning  impatience  to  make  the 
waste  places  blossom  like  a  Rose,  I  did  one  warm 
Sunday  in  last  year's  April,  during  the  servants' 
dinner- hour,  doubly  secure  from  the  gardener  by 
the  day  and  the  dinner,  slink  out  with  a  spade 
and  a  rake,  and  feverishly  dig  a  little  piece  of 
ground,  and  break  it  up  and  sow  surreptitious 
Ipomaa,  and  run  back  very  hot  and  guilty  into 
the  house,  and  get  into  a  chair  and  look  languid 
just  in  time  to  save  my  reputation.  And  why 
not?  It  is  not  graceful,  and  it  makes  one  hot, 
but  it  is  a  blessed  sort  of  work,  and  if  Eve  had 
had  a  spade  in  Paradise,  and  known  what  to  do 
with  it,  we  should  not  have  had  all  that  sad  busi- 
ness of  the  -Apple.  What  a  happy  woman  I  am 
with  books,  babies,  birds  and  flowers,  and  plenty 
of  leisure  to  enjoy  them  1  Yet  my  town  acquaint- 
ance look  upon  it  as  imprisonment,  and  I  don't 
know  what  besides,  and  would  rend  the  air  with 
their  shrieks  if  condemned  to  such  life.  Some- 
times I  feel  as  if  I  were  blest  above  all  my  fellows 
in  being  able  to  find  my  happiness  so  easily. 
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These  visitors,  whether  they  came  from  the 
town  or  country,  did  not  add  to  the  happiness 
of  Elizabetli.  Sometimes  they  told  her  that 
such  solitary  occupation  could  lead  to  no  good  ; 
others  told  lier  that  if  they  had  had  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  garden  it  would  have  been  finished 
long  ago,  as  if  a  garden  ever  could  be  finished  1 
Others  talked  only  of  babies,  "past,  present, 
and  to  come  ''—hardly  one  of  them  really 
interested  her. 

A  garden,  I  have  discovered,  is  by  no  means  a 
fruitful  topic,  and  it  is  amazing  how  few  persons 
really  love  theirs  :  they  all  pretend  to  do,  but  you 
can  hear  from  the  very  tone  of  their  voice  what 
a  lukewarm  affection  it  is.  About  June  their 
interest  is  at  its  warmest,  nourished  by  agree- 
able supplies  of  Strawberries  and  Roses,  but  on 
reflection  I  don't  know  a  single  person  within 
twenty  miles  who  really  cares  for  his  garden  or 
has  discovered  the  treasures  of  happiness  that  are 
buried  in  it. 

Only  one  sympathising  visitor  she  men- 
tions whose  departure  made  her  sorry,  whose 
kind  and  encouraging  advice  she  treasured, 
listening  reverently  to  all  he  had  to  say  and 
wishing  he  could  stay  a  whole  year  to  help  her 
through  the  seasons.  In  the  second  spring  of 
her  gardening  Elizabeth  had  planted  many  Tea 
Roses,  and  was  glad  in  the  following  winter  to 
find  them  quite  hardy. 

I  don't  love  things  that  will  only  bear  the 
garden  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  and 
require  coaxing  and  petting  for  the  rest  of  it 
Give  me  a  garden  full  of  strong,  healthy  creature 
able  to  stand  roughness  and  cold  without  diamall  \ 
giving  in  and  dying.  I  never  could  see  that  deli 
cacy  of  constitution  is  pretty  either  in  plants  oi 


with  the  expression  of  a  fervent  hope  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  that  the  wealth  of  beauty 
and  perfection  always  awaiting  her  in  her 
garden  may  by  degrees  be  more  deserved,  and 
that  she  may  grow  in  grace  and  patience  and 
cheerfulness.— C.  W.  D. 

Although  the  above  little  book,  published 

by  Messrs.  Maomillan,  is  by  no  means  entirely 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  flowers,  and  makes 
no  pretence  to  be  a  text  book  on  horticulture,  it 
is  one  that  no  lover  of  Nature  and  of  the  garden 
will  fail  to  appreciate,  for,  notwithstanding  her 
ignorance  of  gardening  lore,  which  the  anonymous 
authoress  is  at  pains  to  impress  upon  the  reader, 
one  feels  assured,  from  the  May  morning  on  which 
one  is  introduced  to  the  many-gabled  grey  house, 
that  has  been  tenantless  for  five  and  twenty  years, 
and  to  the  surrounding  garden,  or  rather  wilder- 
ness, with  its  numerous  Bird  Cherries  arrayed  in 
bridal  attire,  and  its  long  masses  of  blossoming 
Lilacs  backed  by  the  sombre  green  of  the  Firs, 
that  success  will  e\  entually  crown  the  efforts  of 
the  zealous  proprietress,  and  that  her  instinctive 
feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  Nature  will  triumph 
overlackof  knowledge  and  inefficientsubordinates. 
Who  among  t^  ros,  gifted  with  boundless  aspira- 
tions, yet  painfully  conscious  of  limited  experience, 
but  can  realise  Elizabeth's  feelings  before  the 
arrival  of  the  great  authority  on  gardening 
matters,  but  can  sympathise  with  her  desire  "  to 
put  her  arms  right  round  the  garden  and  hide  it 


J\Iost  of  the  Roses  did  well,  but  Adam  turned 
brown  and  withered  to  death  when  full  of  for 
ward  buds,  and  three  bushes  of  Dr.  Grill 
described  in  the  catalogues  as  of  such  fascinat 
ing  beauty  that  Elizabeth  got  quite  excited 
about  him,  refused  to  produce  a  flower  it  all 
She  takes  this  as  a  personal  snub,  and  imjuoves 
the  occasion  by  a  short  and  amusing  homily  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  maxim  Nil  aihnintri,  which 
she  intends  to  read  to  her  daughters  when  the\ 
come  out.  Even  in  the  rigours  of  a  Pomeranian 
winter  she  cannot  forget  her  garden. 

I  have  often  locked  myself  up  in  a  room  alone, 
shutting  out  my  unfinished  duties,  to  study  the 
flower  catalogues,  and  make  my  lists  of  seeds  and 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  spring.  It  is  a  fascinat- 
ing occupation,  and  acquires  an  additional  charm 
when  you  know  you  ought  to  be  doing  something 
else,  that  Christmas  is  at  the  door,  that  children 
and  servants  and  farm  hands  depend  on  you  for 
their  pleasure,  and  that  if  you  do  not  see  to  the 
decoration  of  the  trees  and  house,  and  the  buying 
of  the  presents,  nobody  else  will.  The  hours  fly 
by  shut  up  with  those  catalogues,  and  with  Duty 
snarling  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  I  don't 
hke  Duty  ;  everything  in  the  least  disagreeable  is 
always  sure  to  be  one's  duty.  'Why  cannot  it  be 
my  duty  to  make  lists  and  plans  for  the  dear 
garden  ? 

But,  in  spite  of  this  amusing  irony,  Elizabeth 
tells  us  enough  to  show  that  she  is  an  afl'ec- 
tionate  wife  and  mother  and  a  kind  mistress. 
Many  graphic  scenes  of  German  domestic  life 
are  described  ;  the  episode  of  Irais,  a  refined  and 
accomplished  young  German  wife,  and  Minora, 
an  English  art  student  staying  at  Dresden, 
who  spent  Christmas  with  our  authoress,  is  par- 
ticularly lively  and  amusing.  We  are  also 
interested  in  the  account  of  the  Russian 
peasants  who  come  with  their  families  across 
the  Baltic  in  spring  to  find  work,  returning 
northwards  in  autumn.  But  all  this  is  inci- 
lental  to  the  main  subject.  The  book  ends 
with   the   commencement  of  the   third  spring 


A  Weeping  Willow  at  Homhurq  From  a  photo 
graph  sent  hv  Mr  J  H.  Thomas,  Belmont, 
Co.  Garlow,  Inlmd. 


from  him,"  and  enter  into  her  surprised  joy  when 
the  critic  commended  instead  of  censured  ?  While 
the  story  of  her  struggle  with  the  gardener  to 
obtain  a  natural  eff'ect  in  the  borders  by  having 
the  perennials  planted  in  groups  instead  of  in 
lines  will  doubtless  remind  many  an  amateur  of 
similar  contests. 

It  is  pleasant  reading  when  the  authoress  talks 
of  her  beds  of  Tea  Roses  carpeted  with  Pansies, 
and  of  the  sundial  garden  with  its  Madonna 
Lilies,  Hollyhocks,  shell-pink  lAeonies,  Rockets, 
Lavender  bushes,  and  Sweet  Peas  :  of  the  blue 
Hepatieas,  Wood  Anemones,  and  Violets  span- 
gling the  ground  among  the  leafless  Beeches  ;  of 
the  Hirschwald,  with  its  Cowslips  and  Silver 
Birches,  and  its  meandering  streamlet  fringed 
now  with  Forget-me-not,  now  with  golden  Water 
Flags  ;  of  the  spring  garden,  in  the  open  glade 
round  the  great  Oak,  bright  with  Crocuses, 
Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  early-flowering 
shrubs,  and  of  the  projected  yellow  border  on  the 
flank  of  the  Pine  wood. 

The  wider  aspects  of  Nature  are  limned  with 
marked  felicity  of  expression,  the  descriptions  of 
the  sunsets  on  the  open  heath,  of  the  shadows 
that  lie  amid  the  scented  Baltic  Pine  forests,  and 
of  the  silent  purity  of  the  snow-clad  frozen  world 
being  particularly  sympathetic,  while  the  follow- 
ing delineation  of  the  coy  approach  of  spring  is 
sufficiently    charming     to     merit     reproduction : 


"The  early  days  of  April  when  spring  is  still 
hesitating  on  the  threshold  and  the  garden  holds 
its  breath  in  expectation." 

One  hopes  that  Elizabeth  has  not  written 
the  last  words  about  her  German  garden.  One 
is  naturally  anxious  to  know  whether  the  Prim- 
roses eventually  became  established,  whether 
the  Dr.  Grill  Roses  behaved  better  in  succeeding 
summers,  and  if  the  Ghent  Azaleas  in  front  of 
the  belt  of  Firs  were  a  success.  Perhaps  some 
day  she  will  tell  us.— S.  W.  F. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE    1205. 

CYPELLAS  AND  HERBERTIAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  c.  herberti  and 

h.  i'ulchella.*) 
There  are  six  genera  belonging  to  the  group  of 
Irids  typified  by  Pavonia  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  each  other.  They  are  all 
natives  of  the  West,  chiefly  South  America. 
By  far  the  most  popular  for  the  garden  are  the 
Tigridias,  which  are  easy  to  manage  and  are 
large  and  handsome  in  flower.  The  others  are 
Trimezia,  of  which  there  are  four  species,  T. 
martinicensis,  a  free-growing  plant  with  fugitive 
bright  yellow  flowers,  being  the  only  one  grown 
as  a  garden  plant  ;  Marica,  a  well-known 
tropical  genus,  of  which  M.  ccerulea,  one  of  the 
best,  is  represented  by  a  plate  in  The  Garden, 
xxxiii. ,  58  ;  Rigidella,  a  small  genus,  of  which 
R.  flammea  is  worth  a  place  in  the  garden  for 
its  tall  slender  scapes  of  nodding,  campanulate, 
bright  crimson  flowers,  and  which  is  perfectly 
happy  planted  out  in  a  cold  frame  at  Kew. 
The  other  two  genera  are  represented  in  the 
accompanying  plate. 

Cypella  consists  of  eight  species,  four  of 
them  having  a  place  among  select  garden 
plants.     The  largest  and  handsomest  is 

C.  PERUVIANA,  which  has  a  leafy  stem  about  a 
foot  high,  the  leaves  !)  inches  long  and  nearly  an 
inch  wide,  the  flowers  in  pairs  or  threes  in  a  ter- 
minal cluster,  with  wide,  spreading  outer  seg- 
ments, which  are  bright  yellow,  barred  with 
brown  ab  the  base,  the  inner  segments  smaller,  in 
colour  like  the  outer,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair 
of  eye-like  blotches  of  bright  purple  at  the  base 
of  the  reflexed  blade.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes 
of  Peru  and  requires  greenhouse  treatment. 

C.  oracilis  has  smaller  flowers  of  the  same 
colour  as  those  of  C.  peruviana. 

C.  PLUMBEA  is  a  stout  plant  with  large  globose 
corms,  stems  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  leaves  a  foot 
long,  and  flowers  dull  lilac,  nearly  4  inches  across. 
It  likes  plenty  of  moisture  when  growing  and  a 
sunny  position  in  the  greenhouse. 

C.  Herherti  was  first  named  Tigridia  Herberti 
from  a  plant  grown  by  Dean  Herbert  in  his  gar- 
den at  Spofforth,  where  it  flowered  in  June  and 
.July  in  a  greenhouse.  It  has  also  been  called 
Mora-a  and  Marica.  It  has  small  brown  corms, 
slender  terete  stems  IS  inches  to  '24  inches  long, 
with  loose  clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  developed  in  succession  from  green  boat- 
shaped  sheaths.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Brazil, 
and  may  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  cold  house  or 
frame,  or  treated  like  Tigridia  and  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  summer.  There  is  said  to  be  a  variety 
with  lilac  flowers. 

Hekbbrtia 
comprises  seven  species,  two  of  which  are 
known  as  garden  plants,  viz.,  H.  Drumraondi- 
ana  and  H.  pulchella,  both  of  them  having 
blue-purple  flowers  of  elegant  form,  and  pro- 
duced in  succession  from  sheathing  bracts  on 
slender  branched  scapes,  which  attain  a  height 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon.     Lithographed  and  printed  by 
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of  about  a  foot.  A  few  potfuls  of  H.  pulchella 
were  charming  whilst  in  flower  in  July  and 
August  last  year  in  a  sunny  greenhouse  at  Kew. 
In  addition  to  beauty  of  form  and  of  colour, 
the  flowers  emit  a  delicious  odour.  The  figures 
of  these  two  species  in  the  Butuniral  Miujazine 
(t.  3862)  do  not  do  them  justice. 

These  plants  occur  in  their  habitats  usually 
in  grassy  land  on  high  elevations.  They  have 
a  decided  season  of  rest  siraOar  to  that  of 
Tigridias,  and  if  grown  in  pots  they  require  to 
be  kept  quite  dry  while  resting.  They  should  be 
started  in  spring  in  a  sunny  frame  or  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse,  potting  them  in 
sandy  peat  and  giving  plenty  of  water  whilst 
growth  is  progressing.  They  are  easily  raised 
from  seed  or  offset  bulbs.  If  planted  out  in  a 
cold  frame  they  come  up  year  after  year  and 
give  no  trouble.  They  may  be  lifted  in  autumn 
■and  kept  dry  in  sand  if  wanted  for  the  open 
border.  W.  W. 


has   a  vigorous    growth,   is   free  blooming,   and 
throws  up  its  flowers  on  long  stems. — R.  D. 


Violet  Princess  of  Wales   in   pots.— This 
is  an  invaluable  variety  for  Dots  at  this  season  of 


The  Week's  Work. 

HARDY  FRUIT. 
Planting. — All  planting  operations  in  garden  and 
orchard  should  now  cease,  as  also  should  root 
pruning,  lifting,  and  all  matters  connected  with 
disturbance  of  the  roots  of  trees.  Rather  than  do 
any  more  planting  for  the  season,  I  would  much 
prefer  leaving  the  trees  in  the  nursery  till  next 
autumn,  for,  unless  the  available  supply  of  laliour 
sufficient  to  keep  up  continuous  watering  in  dry 
weather  from  spring  till  after  midsummer  is  at 
hand,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence,  the  trees 
will  most  certainly  suffer.  Late  planting  brings 
more  than  any  other  thing  young  trees  into  a 
stunted  condition,  and  once  they  get  into  that 
state  it  will  proljably  last  for  years.  The  plant- 
ing season,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  and  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  has  been  a 
short  one,  but  the  weather  in  the  meanwhile  has 
been  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  has  given  the 


Salomoni.     (See  p.  15.) 


the  year.  Naturally  a  strong  grower,  it  maVes  i 
a  luxuriant  growth  when  potted  in  suitable  soil, 
and  when  placed  in  a  moderately  warm  house  it  1 
throws  up  its  large,  richly  fragrant  flowers  on 
tall  stems  some  9  inches  and  10  inches  in  length.  | 
The  stems  being  stout  and  rigid,  the  blossoms  are 
very  useful  for  floral  decorations.  A  gardener 
who  cultivates  this  variety  largely  said  recently 
that  it  is  the  only  blue  Violet  worth  growing  for  [ 
such  a  purpose,  but  other  growers  have  their 
favourites  also.  If  the  runners  put  forth  by  the 
plants  in  early  summer  are  looked  well  after,  6ne 
young  plants  can  be  obtained  for  forcing  in  early 
autumn.  I  presume  there  exists  something  like 
a  prejudice  in  favour  of  blue  Violets,  or  the 
bronzy  crimson  Amiral  Avellan  would  be  more 
cultivated.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
white  and  blue  Violets,  that  it  can  be  supposed 
any  other  tint,  being  unusual,  fails  to  find  favour 
in  consequence.  Amiral  Avellan  is  not  such  a 
strong  grower  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  still,  it 


opportunity  of  making  up  for  lost  time.  All 
newly-planted  trees  should  be  well  secured  to 
their  supports,  whether  these  be  stakes,  walls  or 
wires,  and  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  in  no  case 
should  the  ties  or  shreds  be  drawn  in  so  tightly  as 
to  give  no  allowance  for  the  natural  settling  of 
the  soil  about  the  roots,  this  being  a  frequent 
cause  of  injur}-.  In  tying  to  wires,  especiallj'  if 
these  be  galvanised,  the  strings  should  be  twisted 
once  or  twice  between  the  wire  and  the  shoot,  as 
this  will  prevent  injury  from  any  direct  contact 
with  the  wires.  If  this  had  been  always  insisted 
on,  there  would  have  been  few  if  any  reasons  to 
complain  of  wired  walls  and  espaliers.  In  all  ties 
and  fastenings  there  should  be  plenty  of  room 
allowed  for  the  natural  swelling  of  the  branches 
and  mam  stems.  It  shows  bad  workmanship  to 
see  the  ligatures  cutting  through  the  bark,  and 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  all  old  ties  on  esta- 
blished trees  should  be  examined  and  cut  away  if 
need  be. 


PuiNjNf!  should  be  pushed  forward  whenever 
the  weather  is  suitable,  but  I  always  like  to  sus- 
pend operations  whenever  the  frost  is  at  all 
severe.  Late  pruning,  hke  late  planting,  is  with 
rnost  fruic  trees  a  mistake,  as  it  leads  to  canker 
and  various  other  evils.  Of  course,  all  trees  are 
not  alike  in  this,  and  I  like  to  follow  a  certain 
rotation,  beginning  always  with  Pears,  follow- 
ing with  Apples,  and  then  on  to  stone  fruits, 
though  with  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots,  summer  and  autumn  attention 
leaves  but  httle  to  be  done  with  the  knife  in 
winter.  My  reason  for  commencing  with  Pears 
is  that  the  wood  gets  very  brittle  directly  the  sap 
begins  to  rise,  and  in  consequence  the  knife  then 
has  to  be  used  with  greater  care.  Pear  trees  are 
proverbially  slow  tomakefruitspurs  when  young, 
but  this  is  soon  altered  when  they  once  get  into 
bearing,  and  after  a  few  years  the  spurs  on  most 
of  the  popular  varieties  will  become  too  thickly 
set  on  the  trees.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  this,  as 
good  fruit  will  not  be  produced  if  the  proper 
limitations  of  spur  growth  are  exceeded,  and  the 
trees  soon  drop  into  a  miserable  state,  producing 
undersized  fruits  with  hard  and  gritty  flesh,  and 
it  would  be  far  better  to  reduce  the  spurs  by  one 
half  than  to  allow  old  trees  to  get  into  the 
state  in  which  they  are  frequently  seen.  In 
carrying  out  this  work  the  better  way  is  to  cut 
back  many  of  the  spurs  to  the  base,  leaving 
the  rest  pretty  much  as  they  are  for  the  pre- 
sent, removing  them  bodily  in  two  or  three 
years'  time  when  new  spurs  have  formed  from 
the  previous  hard  pruning.  A  word  as  to  the 
tools  employed  in  winter-pruning,  for  on  these, 
too,  much  of  the  health  of  the  trees  depends. 
The  secateur  is  a  very  useful  tool  for  summer 
work  when  the  shoots  cut  have  to  be  shortened 
still  further  in  the  winter,  but  the  ease  and 
quickness  with  which  this  instrument  may  be 
used  have  led  to  its  employment  in  winter- 
pruning,  and  nothing  could  be  much  worse 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  action  of  the  secateur 
is  to  crush  and  not  to  cut ;  this  crushing  of 
the  wood  fibres  is  bad  for  healing  at  any 
time,  especially  in  winter.  I  much  prefer  a 
saw  for  anything  too  big  for  an  ordinary 
pruning  knife,  but  the  latter  is  by  far  the  best 
thing  to  use  when  possible,  and,  even  when  a 
saw  has  to  be  brought  into  use,  the  knife 
should  follow  to  smoothe  over  the  cut  surface. 
When  spur-thinning,  it  is  also  well  to  look 
to  the  main  branches  and  see  if  there  are 
none  of  these  that  may  be  bodily  removed 
with  advantage.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
far  wrong  in  saying  that  most  of  the  trees 
growing  in  many  gardens  and  orchards  could 
well  afford  to  lose  half  their  branches,  and 
would  be  the  better  for  the  loss,  as  the  pro- 
portion of  blossom  borne  to  good  fruit  pro- 
duced is  out  of  all  reason.  Nature,  though 
prodigal  in  her  productive  powers  when  left 
alone,  is  never  prodigal  in  producing  a  larger 
number  of  main  branches  than  can  be  well 
utilised,  and  wherever  over-thick  trees  are  to 
be  seen,  they  have  been  forced  into  this  con- 
dition by  artificial  means,  of  which  the  mis- 
use of  pruning  tools  is  the  greatest.  Artificial 
methods  of  training  bring  with  them  penalties, 
and  these  are  often  entirely  overlooked  in  the 
desire  to  have  one's  trees  spoken  of  during  the 
season  when  they  are  bare  of  leaves  and  fruits  as 
"  well-trained  "  trees. 

The  i.ATE  DROUGHT.— The  eS'ect  of  two  con- 
secutive years  of  drought  has  been  where 
feeding  has  been  neglected  to  throw  many 
orchard  Apple  and  other  trees  into  a  stunted 
condition.  The  best  method  of  deaUng  with 
such  trees  now  is  to  give  them  a  good  surface 
dressing  of  burnt  refuse  and  lime,  to  which  may 
be  added  a  thick  mulch  of  stable  litter,  the  latter 
being  a  most  valuable  addition  where  the  trees 
are  on  grass.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  a 
grass  orchard  in  which  Daffodils  and  the  like  are 
grown,  but  the  trees  soon  resent  tlie  conditions 
unless  they  are  well  looked  after,  for  the  heavy 
crop  of  grass,  which  is  bound  to  grow  before  the 
time  comes  when  the  bulb  foliage  is  ripe  enough 
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to  cut,  robs  the  ground  immensely.  Having  an 
orchard  planted  in  this  way,  I  find  that  the  only 
way  in  which  I  can  keep  the  trees  in  good  cond' 
tion  and  get  really  good  fruit  is  by  giving  surface 
dressings  annually,  removing  bodily  all  the 
strongest  and  coarsest  of  the  grasses  that  grow 
immediately  under  each  tree,  this  being  easily 
and  quickly  done  by  a  handy  man  with  a  grubber 
Once  these  strong  tufts  are  removed  the  finei 
grasses  give  but  little  trouble,  and  any  trees  that 
appear  to  have  a  hard  struggle,  or  which  look 
exceptionally  weak,  can  be  mulched  so  thickly  as 
to  kill  the  grass  right  out.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  best  orchards  are  those  in  which  the 
surface  is  kept  clean  and  free  from  weed  growth 
of  any  kind,  and  this  is  the  only  method  1  would 
recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  make  their 
orchards  a  profitable  and  lasting  investment. 

CORNUMAN. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Plantinc:  FiiAiiE  PciTAToES.— When  the  heat  of 
newly-formed  hotbeds  has  sufficiently  declined, 
tubers  of  the  varieties  named  in  my  last  calendar 
may  be  planted.  If  the  young  sprouts  were  not 
thinned  out  as  soon  as  the  stoutest  could  be  dis- 
cerned, let  them  now  be  reduced  to  a  couple  on 
each  tuber.  These  will  produce  quite  as  much 
foliage  as  can  be  properly  exposed  to  sun  and 
air.  Avoid  crowding  the  rows.  Should  the 
weather  continue  mild,  give  a  chink  of  air  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  steam  and  to  sweeten  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  any  case  see  that  this  important  point 
of  culture  is  not  neglected  when  growth  peeps 
through  the  surface.  Provided  there  is  no  frost, 
night  coverings  will  not  be  necessary  till  growth 
commences,  after  which  one  or  two  mats,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  external  temperature,  must 
be  placed  on  each  light. 

Sowing  Carrots.— Frame  Carrots  of  the  early 
forcing  kinds  enjoy  a  fair  amount  of  bottom-heat, 
and  in  the  case  of  properly  prepared  beds,  where 
burning  is  not  feared,  the  lights  may  be  kept 
quite  closed  and  even  covered  with  mats  until 
germination  takes  place.  I  have  always  sown  the 
small  varieties  of  early  Radishes  l^etween  the 
Carrot  rows,  allowing  the  latter  a  space  of  a  foot 
between  the  rows.  The  Radi-hes  are  always 
cleared  out  before  they  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Carrots,  and  thus  the  most  is  made  of 
the  space  at  command.  Of  course,  where  frame 
room  and  labour  are  plentiful  this  double  crop  is 
not  necessary,  and  a  space  of  !l  inches  apart  is 
sufficient  for  the  Carrots.  I  like  to  give  the 
Carrots  about  '.I  inches  deep  of  light  loamy  com- 
post, adding  a  good  percentage  of  leaf-mould  and 
road  grit  or  the  sweepings  of  walks  and  drives. 
In  this,  good,  clean,  sweetly-flavoured  roots  are 
produced. 

SowiNii  Peas.— Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
ground  in  most  gardens,  those  who  still  prefer  to 
sow  their  first  early  varieties  in  the  open  ground 
may  now  do  so  without  fear  of  failure  from  the 
seed  rotting  ;  at  the  same  time  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil  should  be  considered  and  the 
seed  sown  either  on  elevated  ridges  or  on  the  level, 
as  the  case  demands.  If  the  former  be  deemed 
necessary,  mark  out  the  distances  between  the 
rows  and  then  with  a  hoe  draw  the  soil  into 
somewhat  shallow  ridges ;  in  these  draw  drills 
.3  inches  deep  and  sow  the  seed  rather  thickly, 
covering  with  some  fine  soil,  as  even  should  every 
seed  germinate,  moderate  thinning  can  be  prac- 
tised later  on.  On  warm,  well-drained  early 
borders  this  precaution  is  not  needed.  Those 
sown  in  November  will  now  be  well  above  ground, 
and  some  preparation  for  protecting  the  young 
growths  from  inclement  weather  should  be  made, 
it  being  more  needed  this  season  than  in  some 
owing  to  the  hitherto  warm  condition  of  both  soil 
and  atmosphere.  Cutting,  frosty  winds  play 
most  havoc  with  j'Oung  Peas,  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  a  few  evergreen  twigs  inserted  on 
each  side  of  the  rows  are  sutKcient  to  break  their 
force,  but  I  have  found  that  by  protecting  them 
from  ordinary  sharp  frost  alone,  pickings  may  be 
had  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  where  no 
protection  is  given,  and  this  is  a  consideration 


with  very  early  sowings.  My  plan  has  been  to 
cover  the  rows  from  the  time  they  are  visible 
with  wooden  troughs  formed  by  nailing  two 
l'2inch  deal  boards  together  in  span-shape. 
These  receive  a  coat  of  tar  occasionally,  and  last 
for  many  years  if  stored  away  in  a  dry  shed 
when  not  wanted.  These  stand  between  the 
rows  in  the  daytime  and  in  mild  weather,  and  are 
easily  placed  on  if  necessary.  Mice  must  now  be 
closely  watched  for,  nothing  equalling  the  figure 
4  trap  for  their  eradication.  Where  a  few 
early  Peas  are  grown  in  pots  the  plants  will  now 
be  making  free  growth,  which  will  be  benefited 
by  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure.  A  night 
temperature  of  .")0''  will  suit  them  well,  and  see 
that  they  occupy  a  light  and  airy  position,  as  the 
pickings  from  weakly  haulm  are  not  worth  the 
labour  bestowed.  Stir  the  surface  occasionally 
to  sweeten  it,  and  give  the  pots  an  occasional 
turn  round  to  secure  an  even  growth. 

Peas  in'  pits  and  frames. — Where  one  or  more 
fairly  deep  brick  pits  that  can  be  spared  exist,  it 
is  profitable  to  utilise  them  for  sowings  of  some 
early  dwarf  Marrow  variety  for  gatherings  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  May,  or  just  before  the  early 
open-air  rows  yield  pods.  Stratagem  and  Pride 
of  the  Market  are  both  good  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  labour  entailed  need  not  be  very  great. 
Instead  of  taking  out  the  whole  of  the  soil  from 
the  pit  annually  and  replacing  it,  I  mark  out 
the  rows  and  remove  the  old  soil  to  the  depth 
and  width  of  a  spade,  placing  in  the  bottom 
a  layer  of  rotten  manure  and  then  filling  the 
trench  with  good  fresh  compost,  that  taken  from 
old  Melon  beds  being  just  the  thing.  The  spaces 
of  old  soil  between  the  rows  may  have  a  sprinkling 
of  artificial  manure,  be  pricked  over,  and  mulched 
th  old  Mushroom  manure.  A  few  good  dishes 
of  Stratagem  at  the  above-named  date  are  valu- 
able. 

Cucumbers. — Given  a  clean  house,  well  fur- 
nished with  both  top  and  bottom  heat  and  free 
from  draughts.  Cucumbers  for  early  summer  sup- 
plies should  do  well  if  sown  now.  Seed  of  such 
hardy  prolific  sorts  as  Telegraph  or  Challenger 
should  be  sown,  a  couple  of  seeds  in  each  small 
pot,  using  a  rather  lighter  compost  than  that 
necessary  for  later  raised  batches.  A  turfy  loam 
rubbed  down  by  the  hands,  not  sifted,  to  which 
have  been  added  a  fifth  part  leaf  mould  and  a  little 
coarse  grit,  will  suit  well.  Plunge  in  a  bed  of 
leaves  having  a  heat  of  8.5°,  and  place  a  pane  of 
iss  over  them  till  the  young  plants  appear.  This 
essential,  not  so  much  to  induce  growth  as  to 
aure  freedom  from  attacks  by  woodlice,  crickets, 
and  other  pests,  which  often  devour  or  cripple 
them  ere  through  the  soil.  A  light  position  is 
sssary,  but  this  should  not  be  given  at  the 
expense  of  warmth.  In  cold,  draughty  weather 
I  stand  the  pots  on  the  bottom-heat  bed  at 
eventide,  standing  them  up  again  the  following 
morning  if  calm  and  warm.  A  little  space  may 
be  left  for  a  slight  top-dressing  when  the  plants 
reach  the  height  of  5  inches  or  6  inches  ;  the  roots 
which  issue  from  the  base  of  the  stems  will  then 
lay  hold  of  a  little  sweet  loam  and  growth  thereby 
be  strengthened.  If  the  soil  is  in  a  semi-dry 
condition  when  the  seed  is  sown,  no  water  will  be 
needed  till  the  plants  appear.  It  is  always  better 
to  err  on  the  dry  side.  A  night  temperature  of 
05°,  rising  to  7")°  from  sun-heat,  will  be  suitable 
for  the  next  few  weeks.  In  houses  at  all  leaky 
the  heat  may  be  economised  by  the  use  of  roller 
blinds  on  the  roof.  In  fact  these  are  a  saving 
even  in  the  best  heated  houses.  Cucumbers  that 
have  been  fi-uiting  through  November  and 
December  and  are  fairly  healthy  will  improve  all 
round  as  the  days  lengthen  somewhat.  Give  now 
a  special  top  dressing,  first  removing  all  soil  from 
the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  even  laying  bare  a 
few  roots,  replacing  it  with  lumpy  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  old  mortar  refuse,  lay  in  all 
growths  regularly  and  syringe  lightly  on  fine 
days  only,  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  ll."i°, 
rising  with  sun  to  7j°,  and  give  farmyard  liquid 
the  colour  of  pale  ale  at  each  watering. 

S(iwiN(i  Tomatoes.— Where  the  earliest  Toma- 
toes   are  secured  from   spring-sown  plants   the 


present  is  a  capital  time  to  sow  the  seed  ;  fruib 
will  then  be  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  May.  It 
is  best  to  sow  two  or  three  seeds  in  a  small  pot. 
This  makes  a  good  plant  certain  and  the  weakest 
can  be  drawn  out  of  the  pots  when  an  inch  high. 
Bottom-heat  is  unnecessary,  and  if  the  pots  are 
arranged  on  slates  tolerably  close  to  the  roof- 
glass  in  a  temperature  of  G.'i"  the  seedlings  will 
soon  appear.  Here  again  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  sow  in  wet,  sticky  soil,  or  yellow,  weakly 
plants  may  be  expected.  Woodlice  sometimes 
attack  the  young  plants,  cutting  the  tender  stems 
through.  Wood  ashes  sprinkled  between  the 
pots  will  ward  them  08'.  A  small  Potato  cut  in 
half  and  the  flesh  scooped  out  also  forms  a 
good  trap.  As  regards  sorts  for  early  work,  I 
would  advise  all  who  wish  for  an  early  set  and 
heavy  yield  of  fruit  to  grow  Up-to-Date.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  exc  silence  of  this 
Tomato. 

SowiNi:  Onions.— It  may  seem  early  to  speak 
of  this  operation,  but  the  advantage  gained  by 
all  those  having  a  light,  shallow  soil  to  deal  with 
fully  justifies  sowing  in  heat  and  transplanting  in 
April.  With  a  good  Onion  soil  there  is  no  par- 
ticular need  for  it,  although  doubtless  where 
size  and  early  maturity  are  a  consideration,  nothing 
equals  this  system.  They  are  best  sown  in  boxes 
some  S  inches  or  4  inches  in  depth,  giving  a  sub- 
stantial loamy  compost,  kept  open  by  an  addition 
of  spent  Mushroom  manure  and  grit.  Place  in  a 
light  house  or  pit  near  the  roof  glass  and  give  a, 
night  temperature  of  from  45"  to  .^ll".  Sow  thinly 
and  keep  just  nicely  moist,  hut  beware  of  a 
soddened  condition,  as  this  produces  the  yellow.". 
Some  recommend  transplanting  into  other  boxes 
when  large  enough,  but  where  a  considerable 
breadth  of  bulbs  is  grown,  pricking  off  necessi- 
tates a  great  number  of  boxes  and  much  house 
room.  Not  only  so,  but  I  have  found  non-trans- 
planted plants  do  best.  I  merely  thin  them  out 
freely,  press  each  one  do^n  firmly  into  the  soil, 
this  preventing  them  from  tumbling  about  later 
on.  A  surface  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  is 
then  given. 

Trencuing  and  RiDtiiNG. — Theso,  where  neces- 
sary, may  still  be  proceeded  with,  as  there  is  time 
enough  for  sharp  weather,  and  consequent  pul- 
verisation and  sweetening  of  the  cast-up  por- 
tion. Beware  of  lifting  crude  material,  although 
a  little  brought  up  at  a  time  and,  after 
being  duly  exposed  to  the  elements,  mixed 
with  the  rest  not  only  deepens,  but  often  im- 
proves the  staple.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for 
,  as  a  few  hard  frosts,  coupled  with  Feb- 


ruary and  March  winds,  bring  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  the  spade  into  a  sweet,  mellow  condition 
and  encourage  an  early  and  free  root  action. 

Insect  i'ests. — The  mildness  of  the  season 
renders  the  search  for  the  various  insect  pests 
more  necessary  than  usual.  Hand-light  Cauli- 
flowers are  often  attacked  by  slugs  and  small 
snails,  which  secrete  themselves  under  any  leaves 
or  rubbish  that  may  have  blown  into  the  lights. 
Wood  ashes  three  parts  and  one  part  lime  or  soot> 
are  a  good  insecticide.  Cauli  flowers.  Cabbages,  and 
Lettuces  in  frames  stand  in  the  same  need  of  fre- 
quent examination,  using  the  same  remedy,  and 
in  case  of  damping,  stir  the  surface  and  dust  with 
wood  ashes  and  sulphur.  J.  C. 


Buellia  macrantlia.— This  is  one  of  the 
largest  flowered  of  the  numerous  class  of  Acan- 
thads,  many  of  which  are  particularly  valuable  for 
winter  blooming.  The  species  under  notice  is  a 
somewhat  upright  growing  plant  of  a  sub-shrubby 
character,  while  the  solitary  blossoms  are  produced 
from  the  axils  of  nearly  every  leaf  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem.  They  are  somewhat 
trumpet  shaped,  slightly  curved,  from  4  inches 
to  5  inches  long  and  about  3  inches  across  the 
expanded  mouth.  The  colour  is  rather  ditficulb 
to  describe,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  rosy  purple  (a  very 
pleasing  shade),  veined  with  a  deeper  tint.  The 
interior  of  the  throat  is  much  lighter  than  the 
expanded  lobes,  and  the  purple  reticulation  there- 
fore stands  out  clearer  than  where  the  ground 
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colour  is  more  of  the  same  hue.  The  individual 
blooms  remain  fresh  and  bright  much  longer  than 
one  might  expect  from  their  rather  fragile  appear- 
ance, and  as  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some 
time,  the  flowering  season  of  this  Ruellia  extends 
over  a  lengthened  period.  It  was  introduced  in 
1S83,  and  a  coloured  plate  of  it  given  in  The 
Garden,  July  -2,  1887.  A  second  species,  R. 
Herbsti,  just  now  flowering  freely,  is  in  habit 
and  general  characters  much  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  flowers  are  not  solitary,  being 
borne  in  small  panicles  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  They  are  peculiarly  curved,  about  3  inches 
long,  and  of  a  rosy  purple  hue,  the  reflexed  lobes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  flower  being  nearly  white.  A 
group  of  half  a  dozen  plants  or  so  forms  a  very 
pleasing  feature  in  the  stove  at  the  present  time, 
and  under  favourable  conditions  will  continue  till 
the  spring  flowers  come  in.  R.  Herbsti  is  a  native 
of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  in  1859.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  generic  name  of  Dipteracanthus. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  Ruellia  with 
brightly  coloured  blossoms,  one  of  which,  R.  rosea, 
has  been  flowering  for  a  long  time,  but  is  now 
past.— H.  P.  


Kitchen  Garden. 

FORCING  VEGETABLES. 
With  the  new  year  the  cultivator  finds  forcing 
more  easy.  As  growth  matured  late,  the  earliest 
forced  vegetables  needed  more  heat  and  were 
none  too  good,  as  excess  of  warmth  tends  to 
poor  quality.  One  of  the  best  vegetables 
have  from  now  till  April  is  Asparagus.  To 
purchase  roots  for  a  large  supply  is  a  costly 
process,  and  if  these  could  be  grown  as  readily 
as  Seakale,  the  cultivater  would  have  a  great 
addition  to  the  supply  of  good  things  at  com 
mand.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  Sea 
kale  culture  of  late  years  not  only  in  private 
gardens,  but  the  trade  now  grow  this  vegetable 
in  such  quantities,  that  the  crowns  may  be  pur 
chased  at  so  reasonable  a  rate  that  there  is  no 
need  to  have  poor  supplies  through  the  winter 
months.  The  note  (p.  523,  last  volume)  showed 
how  readily  this  root  may  be  forced.  Doubt 
less  many  growers  have  not  the  convenience  of 
brick  pits  and  hot- water  pipes  under  the  roots 
but  immense  quantities  are  obtained  by  forcing 
with  manure  alone,  the  roots  being  placed 
sunk  beds.  I  find  the  Kale  grown  thus  superior 
in  flavour  to  that  forced  in  dry  Mushroom 
houses,  in  which,  if  not  well  supplied  with 
moisture,  it  is  bitter  and  at  times  rather  tough 
I  have  seen  much  good  material  lost  by  too 
hard  forcing,  and  in  a  season  like  the  past 
growth  was  later  than  usual,  so  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  force  large  quantities  too  early.  Many 
growers  being  unable  to  purchase  large  quantities 
of  roots  and  having  no  space  to  grow  them, 
must  make  the  most  of  the  stock  at  command, 
but  with  land  to  grow  the  roots  for  forcing,  the 
culture  is  so  simple  that  there  need  be  no  lack 
of  good  material.  With  the  large  quantities  of 
glass  at  command,  both  Asparagus  and  Seakale 
are  lifted  and  placed  in  these  structures.  Such 
culture  is  not  the  best  to  get  quality,  as  I  still 
prefer  leaves  and  manure,  allowing  the  plants 
to  remain  in  their  growing  quarters.  If  quality 
is  the  object  in  view,  I  would  advise  covering 
roots  of  Seakale  in  the  open  for  supplies  after 
this  date.  Asparagus  is  more  difficult,  as  many 
persons  do  not  like  blanched  heads,  but  forced 
slowly  the  produce  is  equal  to  that  cut  in  the 
open,  and,  what  is  so  important  to  the  grower,  it 
continues  to  yield  yearly  and  is  not  thrown  on  the 
rubbish  heap  when  cut  over.  I  have  just  finished 
making  up  the  permanent  beds  for  the  supply 
from  the  first  week  in  February  till  April.  In 
spite  of  my  best  eftorts  to  get  ample  supplies  of 
reen  vegetables,  the  great  heat  and  drought 


checked  growth  so  badly  that  many  of  the 
Brassicas  made  much  less  growth  than  usual, 
and  there  will  be  more  need  for  forced  supplies 
to  meet  this.  I  am  forcing  more  beds  of  Aspa- 
ragus and  leaving  a  greater  breadth  of  Seakale 
for  latest  supplies,  for  which  I  only  use  soil  for 
covering  so  that  the  cost  of  culture  is  small. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  cover  the  roots  by  placing 
fine  ashes  over  the  crowns  rather  thickly  to  keep 
ofi'  slugs. 

The  forcing  of  French  Beans  before  the 
advent  of  the  new  year  in  my  opinion  is  very 
difticult,  and  the  produce  is  not  worth  the 
trouble.  Now  there  will  be  fair  success,  but 
the  produce  obtained  before  March  will  not  be 
great.  I  find  much  better  results  follow  sowing 
in  February.  Those  who  have  heated  frames 
get  better  crops  as  the  days  lengthen.  I  fail  to 
see  the  necessity  for  sowing  in  large  pots, 
small  ones  being  preferable  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  if  the  pots  are  nearly  filled  with  soil, 
top-dres.sing  is  not  needed.  Far  better  feed 
with  liquids  or  fertilisers.  I  am  obliged  to 
grow  Cucumbers  during  the  winter  months,  but 
the  cost  of  production  does  not  induce  me  to 
advise  this  mode  of  culture.  In  the  early 
spring,  with  more  light,  there  is  less  difliculty. 
Owing  to  the  mild  winter  Mushrooms  have  done 
well,  and  where  the  temperature  is  studied,  the 
quality  will  have  been  good.  There  has  been 
no  lack  of  material,  as  the  open-air  beds  bore 
well  into  the  autumn.  To  get  variety  we  have 
the  Witloof  Chicory.  This  is  a  palatable  vege- 
table if  the  growths  are  cut  when  4  inches  long, 
but  much  warmth  is  not  needed. 

G.  Wythes. 


Maize  as  a  vegetable.— Some  growers  have 
failed  to  get  fine  cobs,  but  this  is  mostly  when 
the  seeds  were  sown  too  late  and  the  plant  did 
not  have  enough  time  to  perfect  its  growth.  To 
do  it  well  warmth  is  needed  with  ample  moisture. 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  very  large  kinds — I 
mean  gross  growers — as  I  find  the  dwarfer  ones 
ripen  earlier.  A  vaiiety  I  had  sent  me  from  the 
United  States  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  a 
kind  called  Early  Yellow  Six  Weeks  is  much 
sweeter  than  the  white  kind.  The  best  results 
are  secured  by  sowing  in  a  warm  house  early  in 
April  and  potting  on  the  plants,  hardening  ofif 
and  planting  out  in  rich  soil  towards  the  middle 
of  .lune.  On  a  warm  border  the  plants  will  give 
a  full  crop  of  cobs,  which  should  be  cut  when 
green  before  the  seeds  harden.  If  boiled  and 
served  with  melted  butter,  Maize  is  a  delicious 
vegetable.— G.  W.  S. 

Good  early  Cauliflowers. — At  p.  524  "Nor- 
wich "  says  he  is  surprised  that  I  do  not  name 
Early  Snowball  as  a  good  early  Cauliflower.  I 
have  often  done  so  in  previous  notes,  and  am  of 
"  Norwich's'"  opinion  regarding  its  value.  There 
is  none  better,  given  a  true  stock  and  grown 
well.  I  have  had  Early  Snowball  in  three  months 
fit  for  cutting  if  sown  in  heat  in  the  early  spring. 
I  know  of  none  better  for  pot  or  frame  culture, 
and  wish  I  could  obtain  the  same  kind  as  that 
first  sent  out.  What  I  have  had  lately  has  been 
poar,  and  this  induced  me  to  try  other  kinds  of 
more  recent  introduction.  I  fear  some  early 
kinds  are  our  old  friend  with  a  new  name.  That 
would  not  so  much  matter  if  we  had  a  good 
variety.  There  is  in  these  days  a  good  deal  of 
selection  and  re-naming,  and  I  have  been  obliged 
to  discard  Early  London  on  account  of  its  un- 
certain quality.  It  is  still  to  be  had  good,  as 
last  year  I  saw  some  splendid  breadths  in  market 
gardens,  the  stock  having  been  kept  true  by  the 
growers  for  many  years.  — S.  H.  B. 

Seakale  planting.  —  I  notice  at  p.  523 
"A.  D."  refers  to  planting,  and  brings  to  light 
an  interesting  point  as  to  the  effect  of  doing  this  in 
early  winter  to  get  the  growths  matured  earlier. 
Growing  many  thousands  of  roots  for  forcing,  I 
have  given  the  plants  diverse  culture,  but  so  far 


never  found  much  gain  by  autumn  or  winter 
planting.  For  years  I  have  lifted  a  goodly 
quantity  of  roots,  say  in  October  or  November, 
for  early  forcing.  The  large  ones  were  kept  and 
the  small  ones  replanted  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two,  first  being  trimmed,  cut  over,  and  covered 
to  prevent  drying.  The  cuttings  or  sets  from  the 
forcing  roots  are  placed  in  a  frame  in  fine  soil  in 
layers.  Here  they  make  roots  and  are  planted 
out  early  in  March.  These  roots  are  earlier  than 
those  planted  in  the  early  winter.  This  is  the 
result  of  my  experience,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  gain  in  planting  in 
the  winter  as  regards  early  ripening.  The  roots 
when  started  go  away  more  freely.  Of  course 
more  care  is  needed  at  planting.  I  place  old 
spent  manure  close  to  the  young  roots.  There  is 
a  gain  in  a  sense  in  autumn  planting,  as  in  March 
labour  is  none  too  plentiful,  and  a  good  breadth 
of  Seakale  planted  as  "A.  D."  suggests  is  a  sav- 
ing of  time,  as  other  work  is  pressing. — S.  M. 

Tall  i-ir.'ilis  dwarf  Brussels  Sprouts.— No 
doubo  both  the  tall  and  dwarf  varieties  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  have  their  advantages  under 
different  conditions.  Where  ground  is  plentiful 
and  manure  unstinted,  the  long  stems  of  the 
taller  growing  sorts  produce  immense  quantities 
of  good  sprouts,  but,  of  course,  they  take  more 
out  of  the  ground  than  the  dwarf  sorts.  For 
amateurs  and  others  having  only  limited  space 
the  short  kinds  are  invaluable,  as  they  can  be 
planted  much  closer  together  and  the  best  use 
made  of  the  ground  at  command.  Moreover,  I 
have  an  idea  that  they  are  less  liable  to  burst 
their  sprouts  than  the  more  rampant  growers, 
especially  when  sown  fairly  early.  Being  of 
somewhat  slower  growth  generally,  the  sprouts 
seem  to  be  formed  more  closely  together  and  are 
hard  and  nutty  in  flavour.  Whatever  sort  is 
grown,  unless  wanted  for  use  in  early  autumn, 
the  seed  should  nob  be  sown  too  early.  I  have 
known  gardeners  sow  in  heat  in  January,  and  the 
plants,  owing  to  too  inclement  weather  for  trans- 
planting, get  quite  hard  and  yellow  in  the  boxes 
or  pans.  Even  in  the  midlands  I  have  found 
March  soon  enough  to  sow  to  secure  good  sprouts 
in  October,— C.  N. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH. 
This  plant  has  been  largely  grown  by  some  of 
the  market  gardeners  in  Middlesex  during  the 
past  season,  and  up  to  the  last  week  in  November 
plantations  of  it  could  be  seen  as  vigorous  in 
growth  and  green  as  at  any  time  in  the  autumn. 
It  must  have  proved  very  valuable  to  the  market 
gardeners  during  the  hot,  dry  months  when  vege- 
tation appeared  to  be  burned  up.  One  plantation 
in  particular,  growing  on  light  stony  soil  in  an 
open  sunny  position,  had  to  be  frequently  watered 
to  keep  the  crop  in  condition,  but  it  paid  to  do  it. 
The  prostrate  growth  of  the  plants,  which  form 
numerous  shoots  and  a  dense  leafage,  helped  to 
shade  the  earth  covered,  keeping  it  cool,  arrest- 
ing evaporation,  and  so  economising  moisture, 
but  a  free  root  watering  was  sometimes  necessary. 
If  a  market  gardener  had  knowledge  that  a  dry 
summer  was  probable,  he  could  scarcely  do  better 
than  have  a  breadth  of  this  plant.  It  is  grown 
chiefly  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
Spinach  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year, 
for  our  ordinary  summer  Spinach  quickly  runs  to 
seed  in  dry,  sunny  weather,  and  soon  ceases  to 
be  valuable  as  a  vegetable  crop.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  New  Zealand  Spinach  is  thoroughly 
persistent,  producing  its  leafy  shoots  so  long  as 
the  weather  permits  it  to  do  so.  It  can  be  recom- 
mended for  light  soils  and  dry,  arid  localities, 
where  the  ordinary  Spinach  often  does  so  badly. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  market  women 
as  they  gather  the  leaves.  It  is  done  by  a  quick 
movement  of  the  hand,  which  strips  the  shoots  of 
their  succulent  leaves,  and  in  the  case  of  a  large 
plantation  where  the  plants  are  strong  and  grow 
ing  freely  a  crop  can  be  taken  daily.  Its  quality 
as  a  cooked  vegetable  is  below  that  of  ordinary 
Spinach,  though  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  cook  it 
can  be  made  very  palatable.     The  chief  objection 
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to  it  when  cooked  is  the  abundance  of  mucilage 
which  is  characteristic  of  it,  and  which  imparts  to 
it  a  somewhat  slimy  consistence.  Still,  it  is  wel- 
comed as  a  useful  substitute  for  the  common 
Spinach,  and  it  can  be  served  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hide  the  indifferent  qualities  attributed  to  it. 
R.  D. 


NOTES  ON  FORCING  POTATOES. 
WilKKE  very  early  forcing  is  carried  out,  Potato 
sets  will  by  now  be  sprouting  strongly  in  boxes 
or  small  pots  ready  for  planting.  I  do  not 
force  particularly  early,  but.  a  few  dishes  before 
Potatoes  are  in  "the  market  generally  are  appre- 
ciated, and  should  be  grown  wherever  the  con- 
venience exists.  Where  midseason  vineries  are 
started  at  the  new  year,  or  a  little  later,  a  few 
Potatoes  may  be  grown  on  the  front  stages  or  near 
the  sidelights,  long  narrow  boxes,  or  pots  if  these 
are  more  convenient,  being  used.  Looking  over 
the  sets  this  year  I  tind  they  are  forwarder  than 
usual,  though  thinly  spread  out  in  quite  a  cool 
light  loft,  where  it  is  true  frost  seldom  enters,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  block  up  the  win- 
dows to  keep  it  out.  For  forcing 
Potatoes  I  like  nothing  so  well  as 
the  old-fashioned  deep  pits,  where 
the  lights  are  properly  glazed  and 
well  fitted.  The  leaves  may  be 
carted  direct  and  turned  once  or 
twice  in  the  pits  to  prevent  heating 
too  quickly  and  all  trodden  down 
firm  before  placing  the  soil  thereon 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  previous 
to  planting.  At  the  time  of  putting 
in  the  soil  the  surface  should  be 
within  !l  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
frame,  as  it  is  sure  to  settle  down  a 
little,  no  matter  how  firmly  the 
leaves  are  trodden.  The  sets  will  in 
the  meantime  be  started  in  a  gentle 
heat.  A  slight  bottom-heat  is  neces- 
sary and  the  roots  will  soon  form, 
provided  both  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  and  the  soil  are  kept  fairly 
dry.  If  this  is  done,  the  sets  will  be 
fit  for  transplanting  by  the  time  the 
tops  have  grown  It  niches  to  2  inches. 
A  light  soil,  with  very  little  if  any 
manure,  but  abundance  of  burnt 
earth,  suits  these  early  Potatoes 
well,  and  they  turn  out  of  this  very 
clean  and  clear.skinned.  Avoid  fresh 
loam  if  any  suspicion  of  wireworm 
exists  in  it,  or  the  produce  will  1 
scabby,  just  as  Potatoes  are  wli>  i 
grown  on  land  recently  broken  u|i 
Draw  rather  flat  drills,  15  inches 
apart,  and  plant  9  inches  aiiart  in 
the  rows.  Disbud  the  tubers  to  about 
three  eyes,  and  in  planting  use  about 
the  roots  plenty  of  burnt  refuse 
from  a  smother.  If  the  soil  is  in 
a  friable  condition,  neither  too  dry 
nor  too  wet,  the  frames  must  not  be 
watered  for  se^•eral  days  after  planting.  Many 
lessen  the  chances  of  a  crop  by  over-watering  in 
the  earlier  stages.  If  possible,  allow  a  little  air 
every  day  and  keep  the  glass  perfectly  clean.  On 
mild  nights  a  chink  of  air  must  be  left  on  top, 
but  this  and  the  whole  of  the  glass  must  be 
covered  with  garden  mats  at  nightfall.  The  more 
air  the  plants  get  the  less  the  tops  will  draw, 
while  the  leaves  below,  keeping  up  a  gentle 
warmth  at  the  roots,  stimulate  these  to  rapid 
growth.  If  possible,  choose  a  bright,  yet  mild, 
morning  for  the  first  watering,  and  tilt  the  light 
afterwards  so  that  a  good  deal  of  the  moisture 
escapes  before  evening.  It  is  shutting  up  the 
frames  with  a  lot  of  moisture  that  makes 
the  top  growth  lengthen,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
roots,  keeping  the  light  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  leading  to  an  unproductive  state 
generally. 

A  catch  crop  may  be  taken  by  sowing  a  small- 
topped  variety  of  Radish  between  the  Potato 
drills,  these  being  opened  at  the  time  the  soil  is 


put  in  and  the  Radish  seed  sown.  The  best  of 
the  Radishes  will  be  pulled  before  the  haulm  of 
the  Potatoes  interferes  with  them,  and  when  it 
does,  the  rest  may  be  pulled  and  thrown  away, 
drawing  the  loose  soil  up  to  the  Potatoes  or 
giving  a  thin  top-dressing  of  fresh  soil  previously 
warmed.  As  the  top  growth  extends  more  root 
moisture  will  be  necessary,  and  as  the  crops  ap- 
proach the  finishing  stage  the  lights  may  gene- 
rally be  dispensed  with,  bending  stakes  over  the 
frames  and  covering  at  night  with  a  double  thick- 
ness of  garden  net,  mats,  or  tarpaulin.  It  is  best 
to  choose  a  small-topped  kind,  such  as  Rivers' 
Ashleaf  or  Sharpe's  Victor,  for  frame  culture,  and 
it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  put  in  a  few  bits  of 
branching  sticks  to  support  the  growth  and  keep 
it  off  the  soil  a  little.  This  is  only  possible  with 
the  later  crops,  of  course,  as  with  the  earlier 
batches  the  lights  have  to  be  kept  on  until  the 
produce  is  fit  for  lifting.  H.  R. 


Pea  Ne  Plus  Ultra.— I  think  if  "G.  H.  H." 
had  seen  the  trial  of  Peas  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 


distributed  within  the  last  few  years,  this  old  and! 
tried  kind  still  holds  its  own.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  has 
been  in  my  annual  seed  order  for  over  thirty 
years.  I  have  tried  many  of  the  new  sorts,  many 
of  which  are  very  good,  but  have  not  found  one  of 
better  quality.  For  general  and  late  crops  Ne  Plus- 
Ultra  stands  Al  in  my  estimation. — \V.  0.,  Fota. 
Pea  Duke  of  Albany.— I  am  pleased  to  se& 
"  \V.  S."  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself  regard- 
ing the  above  Pea,  as  I  think  it  is  much  over- 
rated. My  objection  to  it  is  not  so  much  as 
regards  its  liability  to  mildew,  but  because  th& 
I  crop  turns  in  all  at  once,  and,  unless  soon 
gathered,  it  is  the  worst  variety  I  have  grown,  as. 
I  it  gets  old  so  quickly.  I  .am  fully  alive  to  its 
1  importance  as  an  exhibition  variety,  but  that 
does  not  prove  its  value  for  general  use  ;  indeed, 
in  many  cases  the  best  quality  vegetables  are  not- 
those  so  largely  grown  for  exhibition.  In  the 
notes  running  through  The  Garden  during  the 
autumn  I  noted  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Duke  of 
Albany  was  given  as  a  leading  kind.  There  is- 
no  doubt  it  is  largely  grown ;  indeed,  seeds- 
men sell  more  of  it  than  any  other.     We  have  no- 


Salixi  hlanda  and  the  we'.pinij  yellow  Osier  (Salix  vitelUna  peniula).    {See  p.  15.) 


tural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  he  would  have 
been  surprised  at  the  difference  in  the  stocks  of 
this  well-known  and  excellent  variety,  some  being 
very  poor.  Unless  seed  stocks  are  well  looked 
after  the  varieties  soon  deteriorate.  Last  year  I 
had  three  distinct  kinds  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  all 
varying  in  height,  but  the  best  was  a  splendid 
type,  5  feet  in  height,  very  robust  and  prolific. 
The  improvement  over  the  others  was  most 
marked.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  I  noticed  in  the  Chis- 
wick trials  was  specially  good  in  several  rows, 
out  under  different  names,  and  this  shows  its 
popularity.  I  think  its  real  value  lies  in  its  late- 
ness, as  in  .luly  it  is  not  needed,  as  we  haxe  some 
good  Peas  in  season  at  that  date.  I  prefer  it  for 
later  supplies. — S.  M. 

Now  that  the  notes  on  garden   Peas  are 

finished,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  a  few  varie- 
ties were  mentioned  in  almost  every  list,  and 
.amongst  them  porhap-i  the  old  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is 
the  greatest  favourite,  showing  plainly  that 
although  many  new  and  good  varieties  have  been 


lack  of  really  excellent  Peas  to  select  from.  Dr. 
McLean  is  a  grand  quality  I'ea  when  a  true  stock 
is  obtained.  With  regard  to  The  Duchess,  referred 
to  by  "  W.  S.,"  I  fail  to  see  any  improvement  ot> 
the  older  variety.— G.  W.  S. 

As  a   main-crop  Pea  I  consider  this  one 

of  the  best.  Because  "  W.  S."  cannot  pre- 
pare the  ground  thoroughly  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  blame  the  Pea.  No  Pea  can,  in  my  opinion, 
excel  the  Duke  of  Albany  for  flavour.  As  a  second 
early  variety,  sown  in  pots  and  planted  out  in 
April  in  a  sheltered  position,  it  is  a  grand  Pea  for 
giving  handsome  pods  for  exhibition  in  July.  I 
have  not  found  it  liable  to  mildew.  Even  for 
amateurs  and  cottagers  in  this  part  where  the  soi) 
s  heavy  I  frequently  recommend  the  variety,  and 
n  all  cases  where  reasonable  treatment  is  given 
t  success  is  obtained.  Like  many  vigorous  grow- 
ng  Peas,  this  should  have  more  space  than  it  fre- 
quently has  to  grow  in. — E.  M.,  J/aiil\. 

Broad  Beans. — I  heard  a  variety  of  the  small- 
Broad   Bean,  probably  either   the   Early 
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July  or  the  Mazagan,  referred  to  in  warm  terms 
the  other  day  in  Surrey  by  several  amateur  gar- 
deners, who  regarded  it  as  a  long  way  superior 
to  the  large  ■  podded  forms  in  continuous 
cropping  and  quality  of  the  Beans  and  for  re- 
sistance to  drought.  That  the  presentation  of 
long  and  large-podded  Beans  for  exhibition  has 
generally  driven  the  old  small  podders  out  of  cul- 
tivation there  can  be  no  doubt ;  yet  it  does  seem 
as  if  in  podding  much  that  was  very  pleasant  was 
sacrificed,  for  these  small  Beans  are  when  cooked 
sweeter  and  much  more  palatable  than  are  those 
of  great  size.  There  is  besides  the  Mazagan  and 
Early  July  the  dwarf  Fan  Cluster,  which  is  very 
prolific  for  its  height,  but  is  seldom  seen  growing 
anywhere.  Probably  in  many  private  gardens 
the  large  long  pods  are  grown  more  to  produce 
show  samples  than  for  ordinary  use.  In  the 
market  gardens  Broad  Windsor  is  almost  ex- 
clusively grown,  but  the  demand  for  it  is  very 
limited.  I  found  the  Bean  referred  to  above  to 
be  very  popular  in  Lincolnshire,  and  as  I  have 
some  seed  I  shall  be  enabled  to  test  its  value  with 
other  of  the  best  longpods  next  season. — A.  D. 

Two  good  Cucumbers. — Although  Cucum- 
bers exist  in  endless  variety,  comparatively  few 
possess  the  three  principal  qualifications  for  a 
market  fruit,  viz.,  freedom  in  yielding,  medium 
length  of  fruit  and  good  dark  colour.  One  of  the 
freest  -  bearing,  neatest  -  looking  Cucumbers  is 
Paragon.  The  colour  is  dark  and  the  flavour 
good.  A  variety  that  I  think  will  proliably 
supersede  Telegraph  as  a  market  Cucumber  is 
Challenger.  Many  find  fault  with  the  pale  colour 
of  Telegraph,  and  any  variety  as  free  in  cropping 
and  having  better  colour  will  soon  become  a 
favourite.  This,  I  think.  Challenger  bids  fair  to 
do.  Any  who  are  thinking  of  growing  a  fresh 
variety  should  give  it  a  trial. — C. 

Stachys  tuberifera.  — Where  scarcity  in 
green  vegetables  is  being  felt,  gardeners  will 
this  winter  be  glad  to  fall  back  on  the  various 
roots  to  enable  them  to  eke  out  the  supply  of  the 
former.  With  many,  the  none-toowell-known 
Stachys  tuberifera  is  a  favourite,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  tasty  when  well  cooked  and  served 
with  sauce.  Few  things  are  so  prolific,  a  row 
30  feet  long  yielding  an  enormous  lot  of  tubers. 
Fairly  rich  ground  is  best  for  it,  the  sets 
being  allowed  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  15  inches 
from  each  other.  The  easiest  way  is  to  draw  a 
moderately  deep  drill.  Being  very  hardy,  the 
tubers  take  no  harm  from  being  left  in  the 
ground,  but  for  convenience  sake  in  sharp 
weather  it  is  always  best  to  lift  theni  and  store 
in  soil  in  a  cool  place. — N. 

Autumn-sown  Onions. — When  I  wrote  of 
the  diflSculty  of  getting  Onion  seed  to  germinate 
during  the  exceedingly  dry  weather  of  last 
autumn,  I  had  in  my  mind,  as  I  had  just  been 
talking  with  a  market  gardener  on  the  subject, 
large  breadtha  which  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  treat  as  small  garden  breadths  of  seed  can  be, 
by  saturating  the  drills  with  water  before  sowing. 
That  was  practised  bfty  years  ago  when  I  first 
began  gardening,  so  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
suggestion.  No  doubt  with  the  aid  of  a  properly 
set  water  drill,  were  water  to  be  had,  even  a 
market  grower  could  overcome  the  ditticulty  on 
large  areas,  but  last  autumn  water  could  not  be 
had  for  such  purpose.  Under  the  then  existing 
conditions,  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  thoroughly 
crush  and  pulverise  the  soil,  well  roll  it,  then 
draw  deep  drills,  sow  the  seed,  cover  up,  and  roll 
again,  then  leave  the  rest  to  Nature. — A.  D. 

Protecting  Broccoli  stems.— Where  only  a 
limited  number  of  winter  and  spring  Broccoli  is 
grown,  simple  means  of  protecting  the  stems  and 
heads  from  severe  frost  may  be  used  which  are 
not  applicable  where  large  breadths  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  I  knew  one  gardener  who  used  to 
wind  haybands  round  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
working  them  tightly  and  closely  between  the 
leaves  immediately  beneath  the  heads.  This 
latter  part  of  the  stem  is  where  frost  generally 
lays  hold  the  ijuickest  and  worst.  After  the 
stems  were  bound  round,  some  dry  Bracken  wa» 


laid  in  readiness  and  placed  over  and  amongst  the 
topmost  leaves  when  very  frosty.  This  plan  will 
be  found  very  efi'ectual  even  in  the  most  severe 
winters,  and  the  roots  have  not  to  be  interfered 
with,  as  is  the  case  when  the  plants  are  laid.  No 
doubt  Broccoli  suffers  the  most  as  a  rule  when 
planted  thickly,  as  growth  is  less  hardy  than  when 
subjected  through  the  summer  to  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air. — J.  C. 


TRENCHING  VEGETABLE  PLOTS. 
Tki:xchin<;  is  often  performed  without  con- 
sidering the  quality  of  the  soil  beneath  or  what 
crop  is  to  follow.  People  are  often  warned 
against  bringing  up  clayey  or  sandy  material  to 
the  top,  and  the  advice  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes. 
Yet  I  have  known  both  the  depth  and  quality 
of  soils  having  a  lower  layer  of  clay  or  marl 
improved  by  lifting  a  few  inches  of  the  latter 
with  a  five-tined  fork  and  placing  it  on  the  sur- 
face in  ridge  form,  say  in  December.  In  an 
average  winter  this  will  be  well  pulverised  by 
March  by  the  action  of  frost  and  wind.  Level- 
ling and  incorporating  may  then  take  place, 
the  best  way  of  effecting  this  being  to  take  out 
an  opening  at  one  end  of  the  plot  and  with  a 
fork  throw  the  soil  forward,  mixing  it  well  till 
the  end  of  the  plot  is  reached.  If  some  burnt 
soil  or  coarse  wood  ashes  is  added,  so  much 
the  better.  If  this  process  is  repeated  annually 
for  several  years  good  clean  Parsnips,  Beet, 
and  Long  Red  Surrey  Carrots  may  be  grown. 
This  is  very  different  from  bringing  up  a  full 
spit  at  a  time  and  allowing  it  to  remain  on  the 
surface. 

An  old-fashioned  plan  of  deepening  and  im- 
proving such  soils,  and  which  does  the  work 
once  and  for  all,  is  to  dig  up  the  clay  in  quan- 
tity, wheel  it  ■  to  some  spare  plot,  and 
thoroughly  burn  it  over  a  slow  fire,  afterwards 
incorporating  it,  adding  also  wood  ashes  and 
leaf-soil,  as  above  described.  Where  the  soil 
is  fairly  deep,  trenching  is  beneficial,  inasmuch 
as  it  allows  of  the  serai-exhausted  portion  being 
placed  at  the  bottom  to  be  rested  and  gradually 
enriched.  I  am  certain  it  is  often  overdone  in 
gardens  where  the  soil  is  light  and  porous,  the 
mischief  being  most  apparent  in  hot,  dry 
summers.  There  would  be  less  need  for  it  if 
liberal  mulching  of  vegetable  crops  were  more 
generally  practised.  As  regards  Strawberries, 
I  do  not  believe  in  going  two  spits  deep  and 
digging  the  manure  into  the  bottom,  as  the  roots 
of  the  plants  do  not  reach  it  the  first  year, 
which  is  when  we  expect  the  finest  fruit.  ( )ne 
spit  and  crumbs,  then  dig  in  the  manure,  is,  I 
consider,  best,  and  as  Strawberries  are  surface 
rooters,  and  few  gardeners  now  keep  the  plants 
more  than  two  years,  rich  mulching  does  the 
rest.  Trenching  in  gardens  generally  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  rule  of  thumb,  so  much  depend- 
ing on  the  soil  and  subsoil.  B.  S.  N. 


Essex  Peas.— "C.  X."  speaks  very  highly  of 
Essex  Rival  Pea  as  a  he,vvy  cropper  and  of  good 
flavour.  His  note  cans-d  me  to  look  iin  an  entry  made 
a  year  or  two  back  al>on'  two  K--^i'y  P.ms  whi.di  were 
pniised  up  very  higl.ly,  I'O  «  !,  ii  ,  .■■■  -n.-.  ■-.  .1  to  be 
out  of  commerce  nou  '  -  is,_.  and 

Knight's  Tall  Green  M  n  ,  i'         ^   .      .     or  any 

of  your  Essex  readi-r-  I,ii-a  lihj  tbiny  ut  ili-sr  Peai  ? 
Can  Essex  Rival  be  obtained  fr.ini  any  Ki.srx  seeds- 
man ?  —  XORTHAMPTO.N. 

Raising  early  Cauliflowers.— To  the  ordi- 
nary gardener  who  has  plenty  of  glasshouses  or 
frames  properly  heated  many  things  are  pos- 
sible— indeed  easy — that  are  far  from  being  so  to 
the  amateur  gardener  whose  resources  are  few. 
Thus  the  gardener  has  liut  to  sow  seed  of  one  or 
other  stocks  of  the  Early  Dwarf  Cauliflower  in 
gentle  warmth  in  February  and  he  can  soon  have 
scores  of  stout  sturdy  plants  to  put  out  on  to  a 


warm  south  border  later,  and  thus  obtain  early 
heads  for  cutting.  The  amateur  gardener  cannot 
secure  the  same  pleasing  results  so  freely.  After 
securing  seed  of  the  best  early  dwarf  variety  he 
has  to  raise  it  in  a  cool  house  or  frame  probably. 
To  that  end  it  is  needful  to  sow  the  seed  in  shal- 
low pans  or  boxes  tilled  with  rather  fine  soil,  with 
which  are  mixed  some  well-decayed  leaf-soil  and 
sand.  This  should  be  done  about  the  middle  of 
.January.  Thick  sowing  should  be  avoided,  but  a 
12-inch  pan  will  easily  furnish  without  crowding 
KMl  plants.  It  is  a  good  plan  after  the  seeds  have 
been  sown  and  watered  to  stand  thom  into  a  shal- 
low box,  so  that  a  large  piece  of  glass  can  cover 
that  quite  over,  thus  covering  in  the  pans  and 
standing  the  box  in  the  warmest  place  the  house 
affords.  Germination  will  probably  take  place  in 
twenty  days.  When  so  far  growth  is  made  the 
plants  should  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible. 
When  growth  is  slow  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  watering,  as  the  little  plants  are  very 
subject  to  damp.  A  little  very  finely  powdered 
charcoal  helps  to  correct  that  trouble.  Later  the 
plants  should  be  dibbled  out  thinly  into  other 
pans  or  boxes,  and  as  they  get  strong  be  well 
hardened  off,  that  they  may  be  safely  planted  out 
on  to  a  warm  border  by  the  end  of  April  and 
about  15  inches  apart. — A.  1). 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE    CLIMBING 

PLANTS. 
Broadly  speaking,  not  nearly  enough  use  is 
made  of  climbers  in  our  plant  houses,  be  they 
hot,  intermediate  or  cool  structures.  This  may 
arise  from  several  causes.  In  some  instances  it 
may  be  the  fear  of  insect  pests  which  prevents 
any  extension  being  made.  Insects  are,  it  is  true, 
greatly  to  be  dreaded,  notably  the  mealy  bug. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  the  idea  that  too  much 
shade  will  be  imparted  to  the  plants  growing 
underneath  the  climbers.  The  remedy  for  this 
is  to  reduce  the  numbers  to  suit  the  case  and 
not  so  much  by  severe  pruning  of  individual 
plants.  Suitability  for  special  purposes  should 
also  be  noted,  and  so  should  the  treatment  as 
regards  the  pruning,  potting  or  otherwise  and 
the  temperatures. 

Climbing  plants  have  been  grown  as  specimens 
trained  around  balloon-shaped  trellises  or  sticks 
for  very  many  years,  but  not  so  much  possibly 
in  the  present  day  as  a  few  years  back,  simply 
because  of  the  decline  in  specimen  plant  cul- 
ture, but  is  this  any  valid  reason  why  we  should 
not  grow  such  as  Allamanda  grandiflora  or  the 
Dipladenias  from  amongst  stove  plants,  and  the 
Chorozemas  or  the  Rhynchospermum  from  those 
suited  to  the  greenhouse  !  It  is  not,  for  if 
plants  be  adapted  to  exhibition,  surely  the 
same  follows  for  home  use. 

Their  utility  and  effectiveness. — Where  a 
good  use  has  been  made  of  climbing  plants, 
there  is  no  gainsaying  the  all-important  fact 
that  the  effect  has  been  greatly  enhanced. 
From  the  point  of  utility  also  a  deal  may  be  said 
as  to  the  increased  supply  of  suitable  flowers 
for  cutting  in  very  many  instances.  The  beauty 
of  many  of  our  lofty  houses,  especially  con- 
servatories, where  thus  far  climbers  have  not 
been  employed  might  have  been  added  to 
with  advantage.  How  meagre  and  bare  some 
such  houses  look  where  the  sides  are  tall  in 
proportion  to  other  dimensions  1  Use  climbing 
plants,  however,  and  what  has  hitherto  been  an 
eyesore  may  be  transposed  into  a  source  of 
attractiveness.  When  a  well-grown  climbing 
[ilant  either  in  a  stove  or  a  greenhouse  is  flower- 
ing freely,  hardly  any  other  subject  of  bushy 
growth  can  compare  with  it  in  the  display  that 
is  made.     From  the  point  of  utility,  climbers 
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will  oftentimes  serve  a  good  purpose  as  natural 
shading  to  the  plants  beneath  them.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  blinds.  Some  roofs  are  not,  by 
reason  of  their  construction,  adapted  to  roller 
blinds.  In  such  cases,  rather  than  use  perma- 
nent shading  on  the  glass,  by  every  possible 
means  contrive  to  shade  by  the  natural  growth 
of  climbers.  Permanent  shading,  be  it  as  re- 
gards colour  either  white  or  green,  or  in  pre- 
parations of  lime,  whiting,  or  any  special  mix- 
ture, is  not  a  good  system  to  adopt  as  a  rule. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  of  an  eyesore  than 
anything  else,  and  is  not  sound  in  practice  by 
reason  of  the  variable  character  of  our  climate. 
By  means  of  climbers,  what  would  otherwise 
apjiear  of  ungainly  character  in  many  a  house 
may  be  turned  to  the  best  account  ;  bare  walls 
can  be  draped  with  true  climbers,  or  be  covered 
with  plants  of  spreading  habit.  Many  of  the 
old-fashioned  greenhouses  with  their  sides  of 
considerable  depth  may  be  much  improved 
by  training  climbers  over  a  part  at  least  of  the 
bare  space.  Our  forefathers  seemed  to  have  i 
craze  for  height  when  desigaing  their  horticul 
tural  erections  ;  fortunately,  the  present-day 
builders  avoid  this,  and  with  better  results. 
Other  old  houses,  especially  conservatories  a? 
we  now  call  them — but  they  are  not  strictly  what 
this  word  implies  in  its  true  meaning — can  be 
so  arranged  with  climbers  as  to  add  to  the  efleot. 
I  am  thinking  now  of  those  houses  with  heavy 
mullioned  windows  and  bare  walls,  all  of  which 
can  be  treated  in  some  way  with  climbers  to 
a  good  purpose. 

Their  culture,  planted  out  or  in  pots. — 
As  a  rule  I  prefer  to  plant  out  climbers,  but 
there  are  a  few  exceptions.  Given  a  well-prepared 
border,  i.e.,  one  well  drained,  and  composed  of 
good  soil,  nearly  all  climbers  will  make  better 
and  more  rapid  progress.  In  some  localities 
and  under  favourable  conditions  it  is,  I  know. 
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^row  climbers  in  the  natural  soil 
lly  any  previous  preparation  what- 
ever, but  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Plants  in  the  made-up  border,  resting 
upon  some  3  inches  of  drainage,  will  be  safer 
against  stagnation  at  the  roots.  The  soil  must 
be  chosen  to  suit  each  class  of  plant.  The 
majority,  however,  will  thrive  well  in  a  com- 
post made  up  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  turfy 
loam  in  about  equal  proportions,  sand  or  road- 
scrapings  being  added.  Loam  alone,  or  nearly 
so,  will  answer  well  for  many  of  the  strongest 
growers,  peat  in  such  cases  being  conducive  to 
a  rank  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weaker 
or  more  slender  growing  plants  will  be  found  to 
thrive  best  with  more  peat  than  loam,  and 
some  again  in  peat  altogether.  For  open  bor- 
ders the  soil  should  always  be  rougher  than 
when  pots  are  used  ;  even  then  it  is  better  to 
err  on  this  side  than  on  the  other.  The  soil, 
too,  should  be  made  as  firm  as  possible,  in  a 
consistent  manner,  when  the  border  is  being 
prepared.  Should  it  be  the  intention  to 
eventually  make  the  border  a  continuous  one 
for  several  plants,  it  will  be  better  to  leave 
spaces  between  each  one  for  future  filling  in, 
otherwise  the  roots  may  ramble  further  than 
is  desirable.  In  some  instances  brick  pits 
will  be  the  best,  these  being  above  the 
ground  level — such,  for  instance,  as  in  wet 
subsoils  and  when  excavation  is  not  always  con- 
venient. The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of 
preparing  a  border  and  then  casing  it  over  with 
either  stone  or  cement,  leaving  a  small  space 
only  for  planting.  This  I  need  not  tell  any 
practical  cultivator  is  against  all  natural  laws, 
for  it  will  be  impossible  to  water  properly,  and 
the  soil,  too,  will  not  favour  root  action,  from 
the  simple  want  of  aeration.     Too  narrow  bor- 


ders are  also  a  mistake  for  nearly  all  climbers. 
In  these  the  depth  has  to  be  greater  in  propor- 
tion, hence  the  soil  is  not  likely  to  remain  so 
long  in  good  condition.  Restricted  borders  for 
plants  that  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  conse- 
quently at  times  do  not  flower  so  well  as  they 
should  do,  will  be  oftentimes  the  best  mode  of 
culture.  Those  which  are  found  to  do  best  in 
pots  are  such  as  the  Dipladenias  and  other 
plants,  which  make  very  fine  roots.  Hoya  im- 
perialis  is  a  case  in  point  where  quite  small 
pots  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  plant 
will  be  found  the  best.  The  pruning  of  climb- 
ing plants  is  oftentimes  done  in  too  severe  a 
fashion,  and  that,  perhaps,  after  a  luxuriant 
growth  has  been  made,  when  an  extra  thinning 
out  is  thought  advisable.  This  will  in  not  a 
few  cases  tend  to  a  repetition  of  the  growth 
rather  than  the  production  of  flower.  Pruning 
is  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  carefully. 

Light  training,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  too  much 
light,  should  be  given,  and  lofty  houses  atford 
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the  best  opportunity  of  displaying  some  of 
the  finest  kinds.  (Jther  houses  not  so 
lofty  need  to  have  them  trained  nearer  the 
glass  oftentimes.  Climbers  are  often  trained 
under  the  rafters,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  many  other  places. 
J.  H. 

Jacobinia    chrysostephana.— This    is   per- 

ips  one  of  the  showiest  of  this  attractise  race 
of  flowering  plants,  though  ib  may  be  better 
known  to  some  by  the  generic  name  of  Cyrtan- 
thera,  under  which  it  has  been  described.  The 
above,  however,  is  the  correct  name,  the  specific 
portion  of  which  has  its  origin  in  the  rich  golden 
cluster  of  flowers  with  which  this  fine  plant  is 
crowned.  The  exact  shade  of  colour  is  best 
described  as  golden  orange,  the  flowers  being  dis- 
posed in  a  crown-like  corymb  at  the  summit  of 
the  stem.  As  a  winter-flowering  plant  it  is  worth 
growing  in  quantity.  Good  flowering  plants  may 
secured  in  flinch  pots.  The  species,  which  is 
native  of  Mexico,  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
ordinary  cultural  requirements  of  the  group. 

Trachelium  coeruleum. — This  fine  old  plant, 
ntroduced  a  great  number  of  years  ago,  is  put- 


ting in  more  frequent  appearance,  especially  at 
flower  shows  held  m  August,  where  I  have  seen 
it  used  with  excellent  results  in  groups  of  plants 
arranged  for  eflect,  and  it  is  sometimes  seen  exhi 
bited  by  amateurs  as  a  specimen  greenhouse 
plant  remarkably  well  grown  and  flowered. 
V\  hen  this  is  so,  the  branched  panicles  of  silvery 
blue  blossoms  are  very  efi'ective.  A  perennial 
greenhouse  shrub,  it  can  be  increased  by  means 
of  cuttings  of  young  shoots,  put  into  sandy  soil  in 
the  month  of  April,  or  by  means  of  seeds  which 
germinate  freely  when  sown  on  a  mild  hotbed  in 
spring.  I  have  met  with  it  in  some  of  the  small 
homely-constructed  greenhouses  in  the  east  of 
London,  cultivated  under  difficulties  it  is  true 
but  with  a  success  commensurate  with  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  it. — R.  1). 

Selaginella  denticulata.— The  plant  re- 
ferred to  under  this  name  in  recent  issues  of 
The  Gari.en  is,  presumably,  S.  Hortensia,  which 
for  so  many  years  has  been  used  for  edgings  in 
cool  conservatories,  for  carpeting  under  large 
Palms,  &c.,  and  which  at  one  time  was  very 
largely  grown  for  market.  The  true  S.  denticu- 
lata is  quite  a  difi'erent 
thing,  and,  curiously 
enough,  is  seldom  seen  in 
cultivation.  I  cannot  re- 
member having  seen 
more  than  halfa-dozen 
plants  either  in  this 
country  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent. As  regards  hardi- 
ness, this  species  may  be 
placed  with  many  so- 
called  hardy  exotic  Ferns, 
which,  whilst  hardy 
enough  in  the  warmest 
districts  of  this  country, 
are  only  so  in  a  general 
way  when  the  winters  are 
not  exceptionally  severe. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  this 
Moss  growingquite  freely 
in  shady  places,  and  it> 
resisted  nearly,  or  quite, 
20'^  of  frost.  Then  came 
several  very  hard  winters 
and  every  plant  disap- 
peared. "This  is  what 
may  be  expected  to  occur 
in  a  general  way. — J.  C., 

Camellia     Cup      of 

Beauty.— I  have  looked 
in  vain  for  this  variety  in 
any  catalogue.  I  have 
only  seen  it  growing  in 
one  garden,  but  could  not 
but  admire  the  neat  form 
and  delicate  colour  of 
the  flower.  It  resembles  in  colour  and  size, 
though  not  in  shape,  that  chaste  variety  Lady 
Hume's  Blush,  the  growth  also  being  somewhat 
meagre  and  the  foliage,  except  when  well  nour- 
ished, rather  pale.  This  latter  tendency  may, 
however,  be  removed  by  giving  the  roots  frequent 
doses  of  liquid  manure.  The  individual  bloom  is 
of  a  handsome  rosette  shape,  and  the  variety  is 
well  worth  including  in  any  good  collection  of 
Camellias.  I  read  with  interest  the  article  on 
Camellias  by  E.  Burrell,  and  quite  agree  with  the 
statement  that  few  things  more  readilv  respond 
to  applications  of  liquid  manure.  Where  the 
rooting  medium  is  in  a  semi-exhausted  condition, 
but  the  drainage  good,  plants  presenting  a  sickly 
appearance  may  often  be  brought  into  a  dark- 
coloured,  healthy-looking  condition  by  weakly 
supplies. — C. 

Asparagus  comorensis.  —  I  am  told  that 
the  proper  name  of  the  Asparagus  now  so  ex- 
tensively grown  for  cutting  under  the  name 
of  plumosus  nanus  is  as  above.  When  raised 
from  seed  there  is  certainly  no  suggestion  for 
"nanus,"  as  it  grows  many  feet  in  length. 
We  have  a  dwarf  kind  which  is  usually  desig- 
nated the  true  nanus,  but  I  find  that  with  liberal 
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treatment  this  will  run  away.  The  only  way  to 
ensure  keeping  it  dwarf  is  to  ])ropagate  from 
divisions  and  avoid  potting  on  too  freely.  All 
the  different  species  are  inclined  to  vary  to  some 
extent  when  raised  from  seed,  and  I  have  found 
that  some  of  the  seedlings  from  the  strong-grow- 
ing variety  referred  to  above  may  be  dwarfed 
after  they  get  a  certain  age  if  divided  from  time  to 
time.  As  a  pot  plant  the  dwarf  variety  is  cer- 
tainly the  more  desirable,  but  for  cutting  from 
the  strong  growing  seedlings  sliould  be  selected. 
If  planted  out  in  a  rich,  open  compost  it  will 
make  very  rapid  growth,  the  side  shoots  form 
ing  broad,  flat,  frond-like  branches.  The  older 
plants  make  more  slender  growths  and  are  suit- 
.■ible  for  cutting  in  long  trails.  For  hanging 
from  tall  trumpet  vases  or  twining  round  basket 
handles,  &c.,  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful,  one 
great  recommendation  being  that  it  lasts  so  well. 
It  will  keep  better  if  not  wetted  after  it  is  cut. 
If  dipped  in  water  and  laid  by  it  soon  rots,  but 
kept  dry  in  a  cool  place  it  will  last  for  weeks. 
When  used  with  flowers,  &c.,  that  have  to  be 
sprayed  over,  the  water  should  be  shaken  off 
the  Asparagus  as  much  as  possible.— Sussex. 

Asparagus  retrofractus.— I  find  this  beau- 
tiful species  does  best  when  grown  in  a  cool 
house.  In  warmth  it  will  make  rapid  growth, 
but  the  slender  leaves  suffer  from  the  slightest 
cold  draught,  while  when  given  cool  treatment  it 
makes  shorter  and  more  sturdy  growth  and  stands 
exposure  well  in  a  fairly  moist  position.  It  will 
do  better  if  not  syringed.  If  kept  too  dry,  red 
spider  will  prove  very  destructive.  The  old 
stems,  which  get  quite  hard,  will  produce  new 
branches,  but  when  they  get  a  little  shabby  I 
prefer  to  cut  them  oft'  close  to  the  pots,  this  in- 
ducing new  shoots  to  spring  up  from  the  roots. 
It  is  difficult  to  confine  this  species  to  small  pots, 
as  it  makes  such  thick  fleshy  roots.  The  only 
plants  I  have  seen  are  those  propagated  by 
division,  and  this  is  a  slow  process,  as  so  few 
crowns  are  produced.  I  have  not  seen  it  seed, 
and  I  am  unaware  of  its  ever  having  done  so  in 
this  country.  Although  I  have  made  many  in- 
quiries and  searched  both  foreign  and  English 
catalogues,  I  have  not  found  seed  of  it  offered. — 

Sl'SSEX. 

EUPHORBIA  (POINSETTIA)  I'UL- 
CHERRIMA. 
For  bright  colour  the  Poinsettia  has  no  rival 
during  the  Christmas  season,  and  when  the  weather 
is  mild,  as  it  has  been  this  season,  it  may 
be  used  with  advantage  either  cut  or  as  a  pot 
plant.  For  the  latter  purpose,  however,  it  is  not 
all  growers  who  succeed  in  having  plants  with 
good  foliage  down  to  the  pots.  In  many  instances 
the  plants  are  propagated  too  early  in  the  season, 
and  before  the  time  of  developing  the  bright  red 
bracts  they  have  become  too  tall  and  also  have 
lost  their  foliage,  or  at  least  all  of  the  lower 
leaves,  leaving  a  length  of  bare  stem.  I  like  to 
commence  to  propagate  as  soon  as  good  strong 
cuttings  can  be  obtained,  and  then  take  the  tops 
from  these  later  on.  Strong  tops  taken  any  time 
during  August  will  with  care  root  freely  ;  they 
must  be  kept  quite  close  where  there  is  a  good 
bjttom-heat.  Either  a  hotbed  or  the  stove 
propagating  pit  will  answer,  but  at  the  season 
when  the  fires  are  not  kept  up  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  rely  on  a  hotbed.  Shading  is  essential  until 
the  cuttings  have  taken  root,  and  I  should  mention 
that  as  the  strong  tops  are  hollow  between  the 
joints,  they  must  be  cut  quite  close  below  a  joint. 
These  late-struck  plants  should  be  kept  in  heat 
throughout,  but  must  be  as  close  to  the  glass  as 
possible  and  exposed  to  all  the  sunshine.  As 
soon  as  the  bracts  are  beginning  to  develop, 
manure  may  be  used  freely.  It  is  only  where 
careful  treatment  can  be  given  that  these  late 
cuttings  succeed.  Those  propagated  early  may 
be  grown  in  pits,  or  during  the  summer  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  shelterel,  sunny  position. 
They  will  show  no  sign  of  losing  the  foliage  if 
left  out  until  the  nights  get  cold,  but  they  will 
when  placed  in  heat  lose  nearly  all  their  leaves 


and  the  bracts  will  not  develop  properly.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  show  colour  the  more  heat 
and  light  that  can  be  given  the  better,  and  after 
they  are  well  developed  they  may  be  gradually 
hardened  off.  When  cut  they  should  have  the 
base  of  the  stem  dipped  in  nearly  boiling  water, 
which  will  drive  the  sap  up  and  prevent  bleeding. 
Thus  treated  they  will  last  in  a  room  for  several 
weeks  even  longer  than  on  the  plants,  unless  the 
temperature  falls  to  freezing.  Sussex. 


Salvia  splendens.  —  By  late  stopping,  and 
growing  the  plants  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated 
structure,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  securing 
a  good  display  of  bloom  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  season.  It  should  not  be  expected,  how- 
ever, that  with  continued  as  well  as  late  pinching 
of  the  shoots  the  flowering  branches  will  be  as 
fine  as  the  earlier  ones,  yet,  where  a  brilliant  dis- 
play is  required,  this  Salvia  is  one  of  the  few  sub- 
jects capable  of  producing  it.  What  is  greatly 
needed  in  many  large  greenhouses,  when  the 
flush  of  the  Chrysanthemum  season  is  past,  is 
something  bushy  and  free-flowering  to  take  the 
place  of  the  last-named  group,  and  thus  prevent 
that  sort  of  wholesale  clearing  of  flowering  plants 
that  frequently  becomes  all  too  conspicuous.  It 
is  at  such  times  that  a  late  batch  of  Salvias  is  of 
the  greatest  value.  Doubtless  the  newer  variety, 
S.  s.  grandiflora,  will  answer  to  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

The  Pampas  Grass  in  small  pots.— The 
comnnii  Pampas  Grass  is  well  known  as  a  beau- 
tiful plant  in  the  open,  though  somewhat 
tender,  I)ut  it  is  also  very  useful  for  furnishing  if 
grown  in  small  pots.  Having  raised  a  number 
of  plants  from  seed,  these  were  potted  into  the 
6-inch  size  and  are  now  2  feet  high  and  almost  as 
much  through.  The  deep  shining  green  of  the 
foliage  is  very  pretty,  and  the  leaves  being  very 
narrow,  the  plint  is  as  graceful  as  Drac;ena 
indivisa  and  much  more  quickly  grown.  The 
plants  have  been  grown  in  the  open  .since  the 
first  potting,  so  they  may  be  used  in  cold  rooms 
or  passages  where  anything  more  tander  might 
be  badly  checked.  The  seed  may  bs  sown  at  any 
time,  but  preferably  in  the  early  spring  months. 
It  germinates  much  more  surely  in  a  little 
warmth  than  in  quite  a  cold  house,  a  vinery  at 
work  being  a  very  suitable  place.  As  soon  as  the 
tiny  green  leaves  are  well  above  the  surface, 
remove  the  seed-pans  to  a  cooler,  light  house.  This 
will  keep  the  plants  sturdy  and  prevent  draw- 
ing. Remove  any  common  grasses  or  weeds 
that  may  appear,  or  they  will  soon  choke  the 
({ynerium.  Take  out  small  tufts  about  an  inch 
across  and  pot  singly  into  2i-inch  pots.  Before 
they  get  badly  root-bound  give  another  shift 
into  larger  pots  or  plant  out  into  nursery  beds  for 
removal  to  permanent  positions  when  strong 
enough.  A  light  sandy  soil  and  abundant  mois- 
ture suit  this  plant  best. — C.  H.  S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 

Toxieophlasi  spectabili?.— Though  this  is  a 
plant  of  slow  gr.")wth,  I  have  seen  at  the  Hassocks 
nurseries  small  plants  only  two  yeirs  from  cuttings 
flowering  f re-  ly.  Cuttings  strike  readily  when  placed  in 
a  moderate  heat  under  a  bell-glass.  The  To<icophla'a 
is  a  greenhouse  shrub  of  naturally  tall  growth,  but  it 
can  with  care  be  grown  when  in  a  young  state  into 
small,  neat  bushy  specimens,  and  then  one  can  reiUse 
something  of  and  appreciate  its  value.  It  blooms  in 
spring  and  early  summer.-R.  D. 

Rogiera  longiflora.— What  is  grown  at  the 
Hassocks  Nurseries  under  this  name  is  probably  R. 
racemosa  or  a  form  of  it ;  the  leaves  are  long  and 
leathery  in  substance,  and  the  long  creamy  white  Jas- 
mine-liBe  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  or  racemes ; 
as  many  as  fourteen  to  sixteen  can  be  counted  on 
some.  It  does  remarkably  well  in  an  intermediate 
house.  Its  culture  is  well  understood  at  Hassocks, 
and  very  fine  and  attractive  specimens  can  be  seen 
there  at  the  time  of  flowering  in  summer. — R.  D. 

Pink  Her  Majesty  for  forcing.— Very  fine 
blooms  of  this  Pink  can  be  had  about  Easter  when  it 
is  not  very  early.     Plants  struck  from  cuttings  should 


be  putted  into  3-inch  pots  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  then 
about  July  be  shifted  into  0-inch  pots,  placed  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  then  introduced  to  a  gentle  warmth 
early  in  the  year.  If  well  managed,  compact,  bushy 
plants  result,  and  as  many  as  ten  and  twelve  tine 
blooms  can  be  bad  upon  each.  They  are  larger,  purer 
and  mire  attractive  when  grown  in  this  way,  while 
they  do  not  lose  any   of  their  pleasant  fragrance. — 


D. 


Rose  Garden. 


NOTES  ON  CLIMBING  ROSES. 
Both  in  the  open  and  under  glass  there  is  con- 
siderable work  to  be  done  among  our  climbing 
Roses.  The  number  of  really  good  climbers 
has  been  much  increased  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  we  have  a  wide  choice  both  as  re- 
gards colour  and  form  of  blossoms.  Six  of  the 
very  hardiest  climbers  can  be  found  in  Aim6e 
Vibert,  a  small  cluster  Rose,  almost  pure  white, 
and  very  free  blooming.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties of  this  Rose  :  one  very  rampant  in  growth 
and  sometimes  called  Airaee  Vibert  scandens, 
and  one  with  no  more  than  half  as  much  vigour. 
Coupe  d'Hebe  gives  us  a  large,  open  flower  of  a 
deep  pink  shade.  This  only  Bowers  once  in  the 
season,  but  is  very  showy  and  fragrant.  Dundee 
Ranrbler  is  another  blush- white  of  extraordinary 
vigour.  Emilie  Dupuy  is  a  large  flower  of  a 
lemon-yellow  colour,  shaded  with  fawn.  It  is 
very  hardy  and  free  blooming.  Felicit6-Per- 
petue  is  a  small  creamy  white  flower,  borne  in 
large  trusses,  and  one  of  the  best  for  exposed 
arbours  and  arches.  Reve  d'Or  is  a  deep  buft"- 
yellow,  almost  evergreen,  and  a  particularly 
free-blooming  Rose  when  not  hard  pruned.  I 
consider  these  hardier  than  Gloire  de  Dijon. 
Bouquet  d'Or  is  an  improved  form  of  the  last- 
named.  If  selecting  four  more  to  complete  a 
dozen  varieties,  I  would  choose  Carmine  Pillar, 
an  immense  single  blossom  of  the  deepest 
carmine  shade ;  Crimson  Rambler,  a  small 
double  flower,  borne  in  very  large  pyra- 
midal trusses  ;  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg, 
a  very  vivid  red,  but  only  semi-double  ;  and 
William  Allen  Richardson,  a  deep  orange  and 
apricot  that  is  always  pleasing.  Some  need  a 
warm  and  sheltered  position.  Mar6chal  Niel, 
Solfaterre,  Mme.  Moreau,  1' Ideal,  Laraarque, 
Fanny  Stolwerck,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Climb- 
ing Perle  des  Jardins,  Climbing  Niphetos, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Fortune's  Yellow,  the  white  and 
yellow  Banksians,  and  Celine  Forestier  I  have 
found  rather  tender.  Some  of  the  best  for 
under  glass  are  Mar6chal  Niel,  William  Allen 
Richardson,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Climbing 
Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Climbing  Niphetos. 
There  is  a  new  Rose  of  great  promise  as  a  dark 
red  in  Grand  Duke  Ernest  Ludwig,  a  cross 
between  General  Jacqueminot  and  Marechal 
Niel.  This  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  our 
climbers,  and  gives  a  variety  that  is  almost 
certain  to  become  known  as  the  Red  Marechal 
Niel.     It  is  large,  full,  and  very  sweet. 

In  the  open,  our  climbers  must  have  their 
long  growths  secured  from  wind-waving  and 
rubbing  against  each  other.  Chafing  against 
the  wall,  pillars,  and  other  branches  causes 
much  injury  to  the  eyes  that  would  otherwise 
produce  good  blossoms  the  following  season. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  strong  growers,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  making  them  secure. 

P.  U. 

Rose  Flora  (R.  sempervirens).— One  retains 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  this 
fine  rambling  Rose  when  it  was  in  full  bloom  this 
last  June  time.  Many  hundreds  of  visitors  to 
Kew  Gardens  must  have  seen  the  grand  mass  of 
it  growing  upon  the  raised  mounds  in  the  Rose 
dell    near    the    pagoda.      As   a  climber  for  the 
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vicinity  of  large  towns  it  is  only  equalled  by  one 
or  two  others,  such  as  Felicite-Perpiitue,  Gloiie 
de  Dijon,  Aimi!e  Vibert,  &c.  The  flowers  of  Flora 
are  not  large,  but  very  pretty  in  shape.  It  ap 
pears  evident,  from  the  ruby -red  and  shiny  foliage, 
that  Rosa  indica  enters  considerably  into  its 
composition.— P. 

Climbing  Tea  Roses.— I  have  an  idea  that 
the  climbing  varieties  of  Tea  Roses  are  not  so 
free-flowering  as  the  bush  forms  from  which  they 
sprang,  but  some  speak  highly  of  them.  I  lately 
read  of  Climbing  Niphetos  producing  flowers  at 
almost  every  joint,  which  is  entirely  different 
from  my  experience.  With  me  in  a  cold  green- 
house it  grew  freely  enough,  but  the  flowers  were 
few  and  far  between.  I  also  thought  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  more  loose  and  not  so  long-lasting 
as  those  from  the  original  variety.  I  have  not 
yet  tried  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins,  but  if  in 
freedom  of  growth  and  flowering  it  approaches  its 
well-known  parent, it  will  indeed  bean  acquisition. 
-C.  N.  ^ 

Rose  Perle  des  Jardins.— This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  yellow  Teas  in  existence,  its  consti- 
tution being  so  good  that  amateurs  will  find  it 
easy  to  manage.  A  good-sized  plant  will  produce 
a  great  many  blooms,  which  in  a  three-parts 
expanded  condition  are  just  what  button-hole  and 
bouquet  makers  like.  Some  time  ago  I  visited  a 
large  market  grower's  establishment,  and  there 
saw  Perle  des  Jardins  in  immense  quantities 
grown  and  forced  in  pots.  They  were  being 
pruned,  as  were  all  the  Teas,  for  starting,  and  I 
noticed  that,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  most 
experts,  each  plant  was  pruned  hard  back.  I  was 
also  informed  that,  so  pruned  and  subjected  to  a 
forcing  temperature,  the  plants  made  capital 
growth  and  bloomed  freely,  more  so  than  they 
would  so  closely  pruned  out  of  doors. — N. 

The  Manetti  Rose.- We  have  once  or  twice 
said  a  word  about  the  Manetti  and  its  evil  effects, 
and,  although  these  are  well  known,  it  is  offered 
by  the  20,000  to  the  trade.  We  now  note  a  re- 
mark about  this  Rose  by  M.  Pernet-Ducher. 
This,  coming  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Rose  cultivators  in  France,  may  be  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  those  who  cire  for  healthy  Roses. 
"  A  variety  of  great  vigour,  it  wis  formerly  much 
used  in  the  production  of  dwarf  or  low-stemmed 
Rose  bushes.  It  imparts  to  the  Rose  bushes  a 
go Dd  start,  but  has  the  great  drawback  of 
emitting  a  number  of  suckers,  which  it  is 
easy  to  mistake  for  the  branches  of  the  hybrid 
Rose  bush,  owing  to  a  similarity  of  leaf.  This 
resemblance,  which  is  apt  to  deceive  amateurs,  has 
for  effect  that  in  a  few  years  after  planting  they 
possess  nothing  but  suckers.  This  reason  is  im- 
portant enough  to  cause  the  exclusion  from  Rose 
beds  of  Rises  grafted  on  the  Manetti." 

Rose  Celine  Forestier.- 1  was  pleased  to  see 
the  appreciative  notes  respecting  this  old  Rose  in 
late  issues  of  The  Garden.  I  used  to  grow  it  in 
pots  in  standard  form,  and  found  it  very  useful 
for  spring  flowering.  After  blooming,  the  plants 
were  stood  in  the  open  air,  and  early  in  August 
were  partly  shaken  out  and  repotted.  No  more 
pruning  was  given  than  is  usually  practised  with 
Tea  Roses  generally,  for  I  found  that  with  hard 
pruning  the  growth  was  very  rank  and  compara- 
tively flowerless.  This  Rose  will  not  submit  to  a 
high  forcing  temperature,  but  can  be  had  in  good 
condition  during  May.  I  have  always  thought 
that  there  was  something  very  pleasing  in  the 
appearance  of  this  Rose  when  grown  under  glass, 
the  habit  of  growth  being  free  from  the  stiffness 
which  characterises  such  kinds  as  Baroness  Roth- 
schild, General  Jacqueminot,  and  others  com- 
monly grown  for  early  bloom.  In  the  open  this 
variety  is  certainly  happier  against  a  wall,  the 
best  specimens  I  have  ever  seen  being  in  sheltered 

-J.  CORNIIILL. 


Growing  Cyclamens  the  second  year.- 
Most  gardeners  as  well  as  market  growers  prefer 
to  raise  a  batch  of  Cyclamens  every  year  rather 
than  depend  on  old  plants.  Still,  very  good 
reSilltS  are  sometimes  sedUred  by  growing  on  thd 


bulbs  the  second  season.  A  good  deal  depends  on 
how  the  plants  are  treated  in  the  interval  between 
flowering  and  starting  into  fresh  growth.  Some 
have  advised  drying  the  bulbs  quite  off,  but  I 
have  found  this  treatment  result  in  the  crowns 
refusing  to  start  at  all.  I  have  found  it  better  to 
remove  them  to  quite  a  cool  house  and  give  a 
little  water  occasionally  to  prevent  shrivelling  ; 
then  as  soon  as  new  leaves  are  forming  freely, 
shake  the  plants  out  and  repot,  giving  them  a 
comfortable  temperature  till  established,  and 
then  removing  them  to  a  cool  frame.  I  have 
known  one-year-old  plants  put  out  into  frames  in 
a  bed  of  suitable  compost,  giving  a  south  aspect 
and  shading  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  do 
well,  but  I  have  never  had  much  success  in  this 
way.  Old  plants  may  produce  the  most  blooms, 
but  young  ones  have  always  the  finest. — Norwich. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions, 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
January  10. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  new  year  was  held  on 
Tuesday  last.  The  exhibits,  however,  were  not 
merous.  What  was  lacking  in  this  respect 
IS  not  so  in  point  of  the  numbers  of  Fellows  and 
others  interested  in  horticulture.  Not  only  was 
the  pi-ofessional  element  strongly  in  evidence,  but 
well-known  patrons  of  gardening  were  also  pre- 
sent. Orchids  constituted  the  chief  feature  of 
the  meeting,  and  of  these  there  were  at  least  two 
notable  groups— one  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  and  another  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son.  These  consisted  largely  of  Cypri- 
pediums  and  hybrid  Lwlias  and  Cattleyas.  One 
most  notable  plant  was  to  be  seen  in  Angra'- 
cum  Veitchi  (A.  sesquipedale  X  A.  eburneum), 
which  is  the  fi'st  hybrid  probably  ever  recorded 
in  this  genus,  and  one  which  adds  fresh  lustre  to 
the  firm  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Seden,  the  raiser. 
(For  description,  see  awards.)  No  awards  were 
made  to  any  new,  or  supposed  new,  plant  pre- 
sented before  the  floral  committee  on  this  occa- 
sion. One  of  the  best  exhibits  in  this  section  was 
that  of  eirly  -  forced  spring  flowers  and  others, 
chiefly  of  the  eaily  Daffodils  and  other  forms  of 
the  Narcissi.  Theae  were  all  tastefully  arranged 
iskets  and  vases.  Another  exhibit  was  that 
of  Acalypha  hispida  (Sanderiana)  from  the  usual 
source,  fully  proving  its  utility  as  an  invaluable 
winter  decorative  plant.  The  labours  of  the  fruit 
committee  were  not  over-abundant,  nor  were  they 
of  the  moat  agreeable  description  as  far  as  tasting 
some  of  the  exhibits  was  concerned.  A  well-kept 
collection  of  Apples  was  shown  in  which  both 
colour  and  firmness  were  notable.  At  the  after- 
noon meeting  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record 
that  some  fifty  new  Fellows  were  elected. 
Orchid   Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 

Angej:cum  Veitiiii,  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr. 
Seden  by  the  intercrossing  of  A.  sesquipedale  and 
A.  eburneum.     This  being  the  first  hybrid  raised 

this  genus  naturally  proved  a  great  attraction. 
It  partakes  somewhat  of  the  erect  growth  of  A. 
eburneum,  while  it  has  the  shape  and  bluish  tint 
as  seen  in  A.  sesquipedale.  The  flower-scapa  was 
about  12  inches  long  and  carried  three  flowers. 
In  shape  and  colour  the  flowers  resemble  to  a 
very  great  extent  those  of  A.  sesquipedale, 
especially  in  the  lip ;  the  petals  and  sepals 
more  erect  and  wider,  the  latter  pale 
greenish  white,  the  petals  pure  ivory-white, 
the  tail  considerably  shortened  and  of"  a  pale 
green  colour.  The  committee,  desiring  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
production  of  this  novelty,  awarded  the  raiser, 
Mr.  J.  Seden,  a  silver  Flora  medal.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  :  — 

CvrRIl'EDIUM       SCIIOFIELDIANITM      StTPERIllTM. — 

This  is  a  lovely  form  of  the  original  hybrid,  the 
flo^i^er  being  Ufger  and  the  spbts  larger  than  in 


the  typical  form.  The  dorsal  sepal  has  a  ground 
colour  of  white,  slightly  suffused  with  rose,  and 
thickly  covered  with  rich  purple  spots,  the  petals 
creamy  white,  with  rich  purple  blotches  and  spots. 
The  lip  is  greenish  white,  suffused  with  purple 
in  front.  From  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson,  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cyi'Ripedium  BELLATi'LDM  (Dulcotc  variety). — 
A  distinct  form  of  fine  shape  and  substance,  the 
ground  colour  creamy  white,  covered  with  numer- 
ous large  rich  brown-purple  blotches.  A  cut 
flower  came  from  Mr.  \V.  Cobb,  Dalcote,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells. 

Odontoclossum  RuCKERiANiM  (Rochford's 
variety).— This  is  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  this 
hybrid  we  have  seen,  the  ground  colour  of  the 
flowers  being  pale  yellow,  suffused  with  rose,  the 
centre  of  the  sepals  and  petals  quite  covered  with 
small  bright  brown  spots  ;  the  lip  white  in  front, 
shading  to  yellow,  with  a  large  brown  blotch  in 
the  centre.  The  plant  carried  a  raceme  of  eight 
flowers.  From  Mr.  T.  Rochford,  Turnford  Hall 
Nurseries,  Broxbourne. 

Sui'HRON'iTis  RossiTERiANA. — This  is  a  yellow 
form  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  the  sepals  pale 
yellow,  the  petals  of  a  sliglitly  darker  shade  ;  the 
lip  pale  yellow  with  some  orange  lines.  From 
Sir  T.  Liwrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge. 

L.ELiA  ANCBi's  (Rosefield  variety)  is  a  beautiful 
form,  the  sepals  and  petals  bright  rose,  of  fine 
form  and  substance,  the  front  lobo  of  the  lip  rich 
velvety  crimson,  which  extends  well  into  the  side 
lobes.  This  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  band 
of  white  in  the  front  of  the  throat,  where  it  is 
lined  and  suffused  with  deep  crimson.  The  plant 
carried  a  three-flowered  raceme.  From  Mr.  Da  B. 
Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Ei'I-Catteeya  Mrs.  J.  O'Brien-  (Cittleya  Bow- 
ringiana  x  E|)idendrum  O'Brienianum).- This  is 
a  most  remarkable  bigeneric  hybrid.  In  the 
habit  of  growth  and  also  in  the  shape  of  the 
flowers  it  has  the  intermediate  characters  of 
both  parents.  The  sepals  and  petals  have  the 
colour  of  the  Cattleya  parent  brightened  by  the 
purple  of  the  hybrid  Epidendrum.  The  lip  also 
is  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  darker  shade  in  the 
centre.  The  Epidendrum  has  been  successful 
also  in  flattening  the  lip,  which  considerably  adds 
to  the  effect.  If  the  plant  under  notice  can  be 
induced  to  produce  flowers  in  clusters,  as  in  E. 
O'Brienianum,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful Orchids  for  cutting  that  has  ever  been  raised. 
From  Messrs.  .1.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  choice  and 
interesting  group.  In  the  back  row  were  three 
finely-flowered  plants  of  Cymbidium  Traceyanum, 

distincb  form  of  Oncidium  varicosum,  and  a 
light  form  of  O.  ornithorrhynchum.  Dendrobium 
endocharis  and  D.  Cassiope  were  represented  by 
finely- flowered  specimens.  The  Cypripediums 
were  very  prominent,  the  varieties  of  C.  Euryades 
being  interesting  as  giving  an  illustration  of  the 
ibilities  of  variation  from  the  same  pod  of 
.  C,  Zino  (C.  insigne  Chantini  X  C.  nitens), 
a  grand  form  of  C.  Lathamianum,  a  light  form  of 
C.  Niobe,  and  C.  Arthurianum  pulchellum  were  ex- 
cellent. Finely-flowered  plants  of  C.  Leeanum  and 
C.  L.  gieanteum  were  also  included.  In  Epiden- 
drum Wallisi-ciliare  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
ellow,  the  liii  creamy  white,  with  some  rich 
purple  lines  at  the  base' :  it  has  the  intermediate 
characters  of  the  parent  both  in  the  habit  of 
growth  and  in  the  flower.  Two  fine  forms  of 
Lajlio-Cattleya  Pallas,  L.-C.  Dominiana  langley- 
ensis,  with  a  three- flowered  raceme,  and  Cattleya 
Pheidona  (C.  intermedia  X  C.  niaxima)  were  also 
included  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son  sent  a  fine  group  consisting 
principally  of  Cypripediums.  The  most  prominent 
among  the  species  were  forms  of  C.  insigne.  The 
hybrids  were  well  represented  by  C.  Leeanum, 
C.  L.  superbum,  0.  Pitcherianum  (Williams' 
.riety),  with  its  huge  white  and  purple  dorsal 

pal,  C.  nitens,  C.  Williamsi,  and  C.  Measures- 
ianum.  C.  Harrisianura  suporbum,  though  one 
of  the  oldest,  still  shows  its  superiority  over  many 
of  the  more  recently  raised  hybrids.  Lycaste  ful- 
tescens  vvith  five  flowers,  a  grand  form  of  Oncidium 
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tigiinum,  and  Lavio-Cattlaja  Sallieri  with  a  three- 
flowered  raceme  were  also  included  (a.  silver  Bank- 
sian  medal  was  awarded).  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Co.  sent  a  small  group  consisting  of  finely-flowered 
plants  of  l'hahi?nopsis  Stuartiana,  good  forms 
of  Cattleya  Triante,  C.  Percivaliana  C.  Harri- 
aoniiB,  the  white  Miltonia  vexillaria  virginalis, 
and  Oncidiums  in  variety.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and 
Co.  sent  Phaius  Tautzianus,  a  hybrid  in  the  way 
of  Phaio  Calanthe  Arnoldia;. 

Sir  \V.  Marriott,  Down  House,  Blandford,  sent 
a  pretty  form  of  La;lia  Latona.  Mr.  R.  I. 
Measures  showed  Cypripedium  insigne  Arthuri- 
anum,  a  gigantic  form,  which  in  size  nearly 
approached  the  Harefleld  Hall  variety,  but  the 
markings  were  quite  distinct,  and  C.  Buchani- 
annm  maguificum.  Mr.  W.  P.  Birkinshaw  sent 
a  fine  dark  form  of  Cymbidium  Traceyanura.  Mr. 
W.  Cobb,  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells,  showed 
Cypripedium  insigne  (Dulcote  variety)  and  C.  J. 
Howes  with  four  flowers.  Mr.  F.  il.  Burton  sent 
a  pretty  form  of  Lielia  anceps  Amesiana  with  two 
flowers.  Mr.  De  •  B.  Crawshay  showed  Liulia 
anceps  Titania,  a  beautiful  clear  rose  form  with  a 
dark  lip.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  sent  Calanthe  Cook- 
soni  and  C.  Sybil,  two  pure  white  forms,  and  C. 
Phd'be,  a  large-flowered  variety,  the  sepals  and 
petals  deep  rose,  marbled  with  white,  the  broad 
lip  rose,  with  a  crimson  disc  in  the  centre.  Mr. 
H.  Tate,  Alberton  Beeches,  Liverpool,  sent  three 
seedling  Cypripediums,  very  prettily  marked,  but 
not  sufficiently  distinct.  Sir  F.  Wigan  exhibited 
a  grand  form  of  Phalienapsis  grandiflora  which 
had  been  in  the  collection  since  1IS84,  also  cut 
flowers  of  P.  leucorrhoda,  P.  Stuartiana,  P.  cxsta, 
P.  Schilleriana  and  1*.  amabilis,  all  of  which  had 
been  grown  by  him  for  many  years. 

Floral  Committee. 

Mr.  F.  Miller,  Ho,  Fulham  Road,  South  Ken- 
sington, had  flowers  variously  arranged  in  large 
and  small  vases,  bowls,  baskets,  and  the  like, 
and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  cut  blooms  of 
the  bulbous  plants  now  in  season.  The  arrange- 
ment was  made  up  of  single  and  double  yellow 
Daffodils,  several  kinds  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Tulips  in  variety,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Christmas  Roses,  Anemones,  Arum  Lilies, 
Freesias,  white  Lilac,  &c.  Various  dried  grasses 
with  coloured  foliage  and  trails  of  Smilax  com- 
pleted the  arrangement  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Prominent  among  miscellaneous  exhibits  were 
excellent  cut  examples  of  Asparagus  deflexus 
that,  had  they  been  laid  in  a  straight  line,  would 
have  measured  fully  10  feet  long.  The  growths 
were,  however,  secured  to  long  sticks  to  about 
7  feet,  and  then,  gracefully  toppled  over,  produced 
a  fine  eft'eet.  There  were  three  of  these  hand- 
some sprays  shown  thus,  and  all  being  freely 
interspersed  with  the  ripe  red  fruits  were  ren- 
dered all  the  more  attractive.  This  species  is 
clearly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  this  tine  race 
of  plants.  The  examples  mentioned  came  from 
Mr.  R.  B.  Leech,  Woodhall,  Dulwich.  Cut 
blooms  of  a  white  decorative  Chrysanthemum 
named  Elaine  Squelch  came  from  Mr.  E.  Speyer, 
Oxhurst,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Squelch).  The 
blooms  are  small  and  white,  with  pale  lemon- 
yellow  centre.  In  the  stems  and  foliage  there  is 
much  to  remind  one  of  the  well-known  late  white 
L.  Canning,  while  the  flowers  are  of  course  dis- 
tinct. From  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham 
(gardener,  Mr.  P.  Blair),  cime  a  pretty  pan  of 
Siintpaulia  ionantha  alba,  the  flowers  white  and 
delicately  tinged  with  pink.  Gerbera  .Jamesoni, 
a  solitary  plant  bearing  a  solitary  flower-head, 
was  contributed  by  Messr?.  Low  and  Co.,  the 
colour  exceptionally  good  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  A  very  beautiful  Cyrtanthus,  C.  inter- 
medins, sent  from  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  was  one  of  the  choicest 
exhibits  on  this  occasion.  Unfortunately  for  the 
beautiful  things,  the  full  value  is  not  always  forth- 
coming from  cut  specimens.  The  flowers  of  this 
kind  vary  from  pale  to  deep  pink,  and  in  a  collec- 
tion it  would  prove  a  most  valuable  kind.  The 
Messrs.  V^itch,  Ltd.,  exhibited  a  supposed  hybrid 
Fern,  Davallia  interthedid,,  having  as  its  pre'sumed 


parents  D.  decora  and  D.  Mooreana.  Of  the 
former  of  these  two  there  was  but  little  if  any  evi- 
dence, while  the  varying  features  of  D.  Mooreana 
were  quite  pronounced.  Indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  colour  in  the  rachis,  the  new- 
comer is  not  greatly  removed  from  D.  Mooreana, 
The  same  firm  likewise  contributed  a  few  shrubs, 
including  several  Skimmias,  Taxus  baccata  erecta 
semper  aurea  and  Hamamelis  arborea.  Probably 
the  be^t  contribution  of  this  kind  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  was  the  assortment  of  Rhododendrons, 
hybrids  of  javanicum  and  jasminoides,  i&c.  Of 
these  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  kinds  were  shown, 
mostly  in  good-sized  heads.  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  brought  a  few  Palms,  notably 
Licuala  Jeanenceyi  and  Kentia  Sanderiana, 
together  with  Dracsna  Sanderiana  and  the  well- 
known  Acalyphas  so  frequently  described  in 
the  columns  of  The  G.^rden.  A  strain  of  Primula 
sinensis,  in  which  were  red,  white,  and  the  so- 
called  "blue"  shades,  and  which  contained  a 
large  percentage  of  the  last,  came  from  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden.  The  pale  colour 
in  the  "  blue  "  kinds  seemed  to  suggest  too  much 
warmth.  In  a  much  cooler  temperature  the 
colour  would  be  more  pronounced.  In  other 
respeits  the  plants  exhibited  represented  a  capital 
strain. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Mr.  Empson,  The  Gardens,  Ampthill  House, 
Bedford,  sent  some  nice  dishes  of  Apples,  some  of 
the  fruits  being  extra  fine  when  the  season  is 
considered.  Lord  Derby  was  an  excellent  dish, 
the  fruics  of  better  shape  than  is  usually  seen. 
Golden  Noble  was  good,  as  were  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, Northern  Greening,  Alfriston,  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling,  Wellington,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Laiie's  Prince  Albert,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Norfolk 
Beaufin,  and  Royal  Russet.  Of  newer  kinds.  New 
ton  Wondtr  was  good.  Bismarck  and  Barnack 
Beauty  were  remarkable  for  their  fine  colour. 
The  best  dessert  varieties  were  Cox's  Orange, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Ribston  and  Fearn's  Pippins, 
Pearson's  Plate,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Cockle  Pip- 
pin, and  American  Mother  (silver  Knightian 
medal).  A  new  Apple  came  from  ilr.  Hislop, 
Bletchley  Park  Gardens,  Buck«,  named  The 
Scotsman.  It  is  a  russet  fruit,  above  medium 
size,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Some  of  the  com- 
mittee thought  it  was  too  like  Royal  Russet,  Ijut 
the  flavour  is  superior,  and  it  is  evidently  a  good 
dessert  kind.  Osving  to  no  informttion  as  to  its 
cropping  qualities  no  award  was  made.  Messrs. 
.J.  Christmas  and  Co.,  Worplesdon,  Surrey,  sent 
six  kinds  of  wines  made  from  last  season's  fruit. 
There  were  Grape  champagne  and  Morello 
Cherry,  Red  Currant,  Black  Currant,  Damson, 
and  Grape  wine.  The  Currant  and  1  )imson  wines 
were  considered  the  best.  Mr.  J.  Miller,  Ruxley 
Lodge  Gardens,  Esher,  sent  a  nice  lot  of  Musli- 


j     Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

'  — The  lillth  annual  general  meeting  and  election 
of  pensioners  of  this  institution  will  take  place  at 

!  "  Simpson's,"  101,  Strand,  London,  on  Thursday, 
January  li),  at ;?  p.m.  The  usual  annual  friendly 
supper  of  members  and  friends  will  also  be  held 
at  the  same  place  and  on  the  same  date  at  6  p.m., 

I  when   Mr.   George   Monro,    of    Covent    Garden, 

I  member  of  the  committee  of  management,  will 
preside.  Those  desirous  of  being  present  at  the 
Slipper  should  intimate  the  same  to  the  secretary, 
George  .T.  Ingram,  at  the  offices,  175,  Victoria 
Street,  .S.W.,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  Ifith  inst. 
The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  and 
the  secretaryship. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday,  January  10, 
perhaps  the  one  question  above  all  others  which 
was  asked  was,  "Who  will  be  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Barron  as  secretary  "  ?  This  question 
elicited  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  several  appli- 
cants much  canvassing  was  going  on  for  the 
vacancy.  Such  a  proceeding  cannot  be  too 
Strongly  condemned.  Perhaps  in  future  the  com- 
mittee might  deerc^  it  advisable  to  insert  in  their 
advertisement  Mr  a  vicdiiCy  iti  tli6  sdfcreUryship 


that  personal  canvassing  will  be,  as  in  many 
similarly  important  and  responsible  posts,  a  dis- 
qualification.— SCBSCRIEER. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


H.am.amelis  arborea.— AVhile  not  creating  any- 
thing approaching  a  disolay,  this  is  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  even  in  midwinter  certain  plants,  almost 
regardless  of  weather,  flower  ia  due  season.  As  mxy 
naturally  be  supposed,  the  oldest  trees  of  this  are  the 
best,  the  smallest  twigs,  even  quite  low  and  near  the 
ground,  bearing  their  bright  and  carious  clusters. 

Asparagus  deflexis. — The  handsome  growths 
of  this  species,  as  seen  on  Tuesday  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
stamp  it  as  a  really  first-class  kind  and  valuable  for 
cutting.  The  sprays  exhibited,  if  laid  out  at  full 
length,  would  te  nearly  or  quite  10  feet  long,  besides 
which  there  was  a  fulness  that  gave  considerable 
apparent  bulk  to  the  whole.  All  the  sprays,  which 
were  secured  to  sticks  several  feet  long,  were  prettily 
sprinkled  over  with  scarlet  berries. 

Saintpaulia  ionantha  alba.— A  panful  of 
this  dainty  flowering  plant  was  shown  on  Tuesday 
last  at  the  meeting  if  the  Royal  Horticultanvl 
Society.  The  flowers  are  not  quite  white,  but  deli- 
cately tinted  with  pink,  a  fact,  psrhips,  that  readers 
tbem  even  more  pleasing.  Though  not  honoured  by 
any  award  on  the  occasion  ref-rred  1 1,  the  plant  is, 
nevertheless,  very  welcome  in  winter.  Where  the 
original  kind  is  also  grown  this  will  make  a  capital 
companion. 

Rhododendron  Taylori.— Very  few  among 
the  winter- flowering  Rhododendrons  cm  boast  of  a 
more  beautiful  or  attractive  tone  of  colour  than  the 
one  here  named.  To  call  it  a  rose-pink  or  deep  pink, 
which  varying  shades  may  be  found  in  the  blossoms 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  opened, 
conveys  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  actual  beauty  of  the 
fl  iwers.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
all  in  this  respect,  and  a  closer  scrutiny  but  more 
fully  reveals  its  beauty. 

Helleborus  lividescens.— Under  this  name  I 
have  a  variety  of  H.  orientalis  which  comes  earlier 
into  bloom  here  than  the  greater  number  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  catalogued  colour 
is  pale  dull  purple,  but  this  hardly  describes  the 
combination  of  purple,  rose,  and  green  shown  by 
the  flower.  Grown  in  a  shady  border  it  usually 
gives  me  flowers  about  New  Year's  Day  if  the 
weather  is  open.  This  winter  it  came  into  bloom  a 
little  sooner.  Besides  the  flowers  now  open  there 
are  several  buds  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment.—S.  Arnott,  Carsf thorn,  hy  Dumfries,  N.D. 

Galanthus  Olgse  Reginee.— I  am  obliged  to 
Herr  Max  Leicbtlin  for  his  note  on  this(ialanthu^. 
Here  the  weather  of  the  past  two  seasons  has  not 
been  unusually  unfavourable  for  the  flowering  of 
bulbous  plants.  One  would  gather  from  the  note 
referred  to,  however,  that  this  Snowdrop  ought  to 
be  treated  differently  from  our  other  autumn - 
flowering  species.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  such 
Snowdrops  as  Galanthus  octobrensis  would  come 
into  bloom  earlier  if  treated  as  Herr  Leichtlin 
recommends  for  G.  Olgse  Regin:e,  !.«,  covering  so 
as  to  keep  dry  for  some  time  in  summer.— S. 
Arnott,  Camethorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Pyrusjaponica. — An  exceptional  bit  of  colour 
is  att'orded  at  the  present  time  in  a  garden  quite 
near  the  Thames,  not  far  from  Hfimpton  Ferry, 
by  the  flowering  of  this  well-known  subject  on 
a  w.all  having  a  full  south  aspect.  The  plant 
is  of  considerable  size,  reaching  fully  20  feet 
high  against  the  dwelling-house  wall,  and  the 
uppermost  branches  are  those  on  which  the 
flowers  are  borne.  A  few  days  since  the  sun 
shining  on  the  richly-coloured  sprays  produced  a 
very  striking  effect,  the  more  so  perhaps  because 
at  the  height  named  the  usual  rigid  nailing  and 
pruning  have  not  been  strictly  adhered  to.  It  is 
these  natural  breaks  standing  out  a  foot  or  more 
from  the  wall  that  have  been  so  conspicuous. 

Cyrtanthus  intermedius.— In  company  with 
C.  lute-jcons  and  others  of  the  same  group  tlio 
intermctliate  form  will  prove  a  most  .acceptable 
kind.  A  ,few  spikes  of  this  excellent  kind  were 
Sfeht  by  Mr.    Mdor'e,  6f  Glasnevin,  to  bh6  Drill 
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Hall  meeting  on  Tuesday  last.  The  fine  pink 
shade  so  conspicuous  in  the  above  kind  is  by  no 
means  common  in  this  group.  So  little  generally 
is  known  concerning  these  beautiful  things,  that 
one  would  fain  hope  for  a  larger  share  of  attention 
for  them  from  gardeners  generally.  The  plants 
are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  a  few  pots  of  such 
things  can  only  be  adequately  appreciated  by 
those  who  possess  them,  and  who  each  year  have 
proved  how  lasting  and  beautiful  the  Cyrtanthi 
really  are  when  in  bloom. 

Saxifraga  peltata.— The  photograph  by  Mr. 
Greenwood  Pim  on  page  (5  gives  a  capital  idea 
of  the  foliage  of  this  effective  plant.  As  Mr.  Pim 
Siys,  it  takes  a  high  place  amongst  our  hardy 
plants  with  ornamental  foliage.  Those  who  think 
of  growing  S.  peltata  cannot  do  better  than  plant 
it  under  the  conditions  indicated  in  the  article 
accompanying  the  illustration.  It  forms  a  fine 
plant  for  the  edge  of  a  lake  or  pond,  into  which 
it  likes  to  send  its  roots.  At  Mount  Usher,  Co. 
Wicklow,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  its  great 
roots,  like  ropes,  extend  into  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  small  river  Vartry.  One  would  hardly  imagine 
that  they  are  the  roots  of  this  plant,  so  rope-like 
are  they  in  their  appearance.  —  S.  Arxott. 

Mr.  Greenwood  Pim's  excellent  photo- 
graph (p.  (i)  of  this  noble  hardy  plant  reminds  me 
of  the  superb  and  luxuriant  manner  in  which  it 
flourishes  on  the  stones  beside  the  little  mill-race 
at  Mount  Usher,  Co.  Wicklow.  As  Mr.  Pim 
observes,  it  is  especially  at  home  beside  a  rivulet, 
and  it  has  a  wonderful  facility  for  grasping  wet 
rocks  or  stones  with  its  curious  rhizomes.  The 
plant  will  grow  in  any  deep,  rich  garden  soil,  but 
it  is  on  damp  stones  or  rocks  beside  water  that  it 
seems  most  peculiarly  at  home.  Can  any  reader 
kindly  tell  us  of  the  native  conditions  under 
which  it  thrives  liest  in  California?  Another  ex- 
cellent and  eft'ective  use  to  which  this  plant  may  be 
put  is  to  dig  a  few  of  its  rhizomes  now  and  pot 
them  up  like  Solomon's  Seal  for  gentle  forcing  in 
a  cool  house  or  frame,  as  may  also  be  done  with 
its  first  cousin  from  .Tapan,  Rodgersia  podophylla. 
As  thus  grown  both  these  fine-leaved  plants  are 
most  useful  for  conservatory  or  indoor  decora- 
tion.—F.  W.  B. 

Areca  lutescens.— Among  well-known  Palms 
very  few  can  surpass  this  graceful  species  when 
well  grown.  In  some  examples,  however,  there  is 
what  may  be  termed  an  unnatural  nakedness  of 
stem.  Where  this  is  so  it  would  appear  to  detract 
from  its  value.  Other  plants,  again,  are  well  fur- 
nished with  sucker-like  breaks  from  the  base,  and 
these  forming  so  many  miniature  plants,  as  it 
were,  assist  materially  in  the  general  furnishing. 
What  is,  perhaps,  less  frequently  noted  is  the 
varied  colouring  this  species  assumes,  particulaiiy 
in  the  main  stems,  and  likewise  the  petioles  or 
footstalks.  In  some  excellent  examples  recently 
seen— plants,  by  the  way,  1-2  feet  or  1.5  feet  high 
—  quite  a  golden  orange  tone  was  noted  in  the 
stems  and  petioles,  a  shade  quite  exceptional  and 
distinct  from  the  greenish  yellow  usually  seen. 
In  the  instance  referred  to  the  plants  were  sunk 
somewhat  deeply  into  the  soil ;  therefore  the  colour 
that  rendered  them  conspicuous  was  not  the  out 
come  of  strong  light  or  even  exposure.  Can  any 
reader-  say  if  age  causes  this  fine  colour  ? 

Crocus  ancyrensis.— Looking  through  my 
garden  to-day  (.January  9)  I  came  upon  a  small 
patch  of  the  Angora  Crocus,  so  called  because  it 
was  procured  there  for  Dean  Herbert,  who  con 
sidered  it  only  a  variety  of  C.  reticulatus.  Appear 
ing  arnong  the  leaves  of  a  seedling  of  Campanula 
persicifolia,  which  had,  unknown  to  me,  come  up 
among  the  Crocuses,  the  deep  orange  flowers 
show  bright  against  the  foliage  of  the  Bellflower. 
This  little  Crocus  is  one  of  my  favourites,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  earliness,  but  also  because  of  the 
stoutness  of  its  segments,  which  thus  stand  bad 
weather  better  than  those  of  many  of  the  genus. 
The  tube  of  this  Crocus  is  purple  and  the  outside 
of  the  throat  is  usually  of  the  same  colour.  The 
perianth  segments  are  pure  deep  orange,  not 
striped  on  the  outside,  and  the  anthers  are 
orange,  the  stigmas   being  scarlet.     Its  normal 


time  of  flowering  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
February.  Mr.  .T.  G.  Baker  classed  it  as  a 
ariety  of  C.  susianus.  but  Mr.  (feorge  Maw 
gives  it  specific  rank.  The  latter  says  it  "  occu- 
pies a  distinct  region  from  that  of  C.  susianus." — 
S.  Arxott. 

Daphne  indica  rubra. — If  for  no  other  reason 
this  plant  will  be  valued  for  its  unique  fragrance 
among  winter-flowering  subjects,  and  being  of 
easy  culture  should  be  found  in  most  gardens 
where  such  plants  are  esteemed.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  plant  is  not  always  seen  in  that 
vigorous  condition  that  implies  health,  a  fact  due 
probably  to  various  causes,  though  primarily  to 
the  use  of  unsuitable  stocks  when  grafting  it. 
Another  fertile  cause  of  inferior  plants  is  too 
great  a  use  of  peat  in  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  potted,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  peat  is  not 
required  in  the  least.  Frequently  this  fragrant 
shrub  is  grafted  upon  seedlings  of  the  Spurge 
Laurel  or  the  Mezereon.  Both  species  in  the 
border  are  content  with  ordinary  soil,  yet  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  when  united  to  the 
Indian  kind  and  grown  in  pots  peat  in  greater  or 
less  degree  is  employed  in  their  cultivation 
That  this  is  somewhat  inconsistent  is  clear,  and 
is  needless.  Much  the  finest  bushes  of  this  plant 
may  be  grown  in  strong  loamy  soil,  with  the 
addition  of  sand,  some  wood  ashes,  and  a 
fourth  part  manure. 

Violet  Princess  of  Wales.— This  beautiful 
variety  will  doubtless  occupy  a  front  rank.  On 
the  older  types,  such  as  The  Czar  and  others 
nearly  allied,  it  displays  a  marked  improvement 
both  in  respect  of  colour  and  equally  so  length  of 
flower-stem.  In  the  latter  respect  it  is  quite  easy 
to  secure  stalks  9  inches  long.  The  flowers,  too, 
are  large,  somewhat  hooded.  The  habit  of  the 
variety  is  also  excellent,  and  when  the  size  of  the 
individual  flowers  is  considered,  it  may  be  re- 
garded also  as  a  most  abundant  bloomer.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  impression  I  received  quite  recently 
when  looking  at  a  nice  batch  of  it  flowering  in  a 
frame  in  a  Thames-side  garden,  a  spot  not  gene- 
rally favourable  to  the  growth  of  Violets  in 
winter.  The  variety  Princess  of  Wales,  though 
only  obtained  last  year  in  single  crowns,  has  done 
so  well  that  it  will  be  largely  grown  this  season. 
Marie  Louise,  which  is  grown  by  the  hundred, 
though  picked  hard  twice  and  thrice  weekly,  is 
full  of  buds  and  blossoms  and  is  most  satisfactory. 
The  smallness  of  its  flowers  and  its  singularly 
pale,  often  washy,  colour  are  not  in  its  favour 
now  that  deeper  tones  of  colour  are  available,  and 
this,  too,  in  larger  and  better.formed  flowers. — 
E.  J. 

Aponogeton  distacliyon  (Cape  Pondweed). 
— In  suitable  water  this  beautiful  and  fragrant 
aquatic  flowers  almost  continuously  throughout 
the  year.  The  water  most  suitable  to  its  free 
growth,  and  equally  so  its  free  flowering  and 
seed  production,  is  that  from  an  artesian  spring. 
Where  the  supply  is  constant  and  changing  there 
is  little  fear  of  the  surface  being  frozen,  even  in 
winter.  It  was  in  water  such  as  this  that  this 
aquatic  did  so  well  in  the  nursery  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Parker  at  Tooting.  During  the  winter  I 
have  seen  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  this 
plant  grew  a  sheet  of  white  blossoms,  the  frag 
ranee  of  which  was  quite  pronounced.  In  the 
nursery  named  this  Aponogeton  was  grown 
quantity,  one  bed  of  it  alone  being  70  feet  or 
80  feet  long  and  (i  feet  wide.  As  the  flowers  were 
rarely  gathered,  seedlings  soon  appeared  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  rate  of  increase  was  so  great 
that  it  became  quite  a  weed.  At  Tooting 
trouble  was  taken  to  make  it  the  success  it  was, 
and  when  at  its  best  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  gather  flowers  almost  by  the  thousand.  The 
pure  water  ever  at  a  uniform  temperature  was 
the  one  and  only  condition  for  its  complete 
success.- E.  J. 


the  coldest  night  as  yet  of  the  present  winter. 
At  both  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  at 
the  present  time  about  2°  warmer  than  is  season 
able.  There  was  only  one  day  without  some  rain, 
but  the  total  measurement  only  amounted  to 
about  an  inch.  The  sun  shone  for  as  many  as 
1.3  hours  during  the  week.  The  wind  remained 
very  high  throughout  the  evening  and  night  of 
the  2nd,  and  l)etween  8  and  !l  p  m.  the  mean 
velocity  reached  2.">  miles — direction  W.  The  last 
Rose  of  the  season  was  destroyed  liy  the  frost  and 
rain  of  the  31st  ult.  This  is  24  days  later  than 
the  average  date  of  its  destruction  in  the  previous 
years,  and  later  than  in  any  of  those  years, 
except  1SS5  and  1S!I4.  December  was  exception- 
ally mild,  indeed  much  warmer  than  any  other 
December  of  which  I  have  here  any  record 
(1885-08).  Rain  fell  on  15  days,  to  the  aggregate 
depth  of  2J  inches,  or  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
average  for  the  month.  The  mean  duration  of 
bright  sunshine  was  IJ  hours  a  day,  which  is 
about  a  seasonable  amount.  The  past  year 
proved  a  remarkably  warm  one.  The  only 
months  which  were  in  any  way  unseasonably  c  )ld 
were  March,  May,  and  June.  January,  August, 
September,  October,  and  December  were  all  sin- 
gularly warm.  The  total  rainfall  amounted  to 
10  inches,  or  as  much  as  10  inches  short  of  the 
average  ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  driest  of  the  43  years 
covered  by  tbe  Berkhamsted  records.  May  and 
December  were  the  only  months  in  which  the  fall 
of  rain  was  in  excess  of  the  mean,  and  even  then 
the  variation  from  the  average  was  but  alight. 
As  regards  the  underground  water  supply,  since 
the  drainage  year  began  in  October,  8j  inches  of 
rain  have  fallen,  or  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
less  than  the  average  quantity  for  these  three 
months.  Although  such  a  very  dry  and  warm 
year,  the  record  of  sunshine  exceeded  the  average 
amount  by  only  a  few  minutes  a  day. — E.  M., 
Berkhamsted,  Jaunary  5. 

• There  have  beeri  as  yet  this  month  only  one 

day  which  has  been  unseasonably  cold,  and  but 
two  cold  nights.  On  four  days  the  temperature 
rose  to  .")2°,  which  is  10°  warmer  than  the  January 
average.  Four  of  the  nights  were  also  equally 
mild.  The  temperature  of  the  ground  was  again 
high,  being  both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  5° 
warmer  than  is  seasonable.  Some  rain  has  fallen 
on  nearly  everyday,  but  the  total  measurement  for 
the  ten  d.ays  is  only  half  an  inch.  On  the  9th  the 
sun  .shone  for  six  hours,  which  is  a  capital  record 
for  so  early  in  the  year. — E.  M.,  Berhhamtled. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— A  week  of 
very  changeable  weather  as  regards  temperature. 
On  the  night  preceding  the  31st  ult.  the  exposed 
thermometer  showed  15"  of  frost— making  this 


Public  Gardens. 

Open  spaces.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  83,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chairman,  presid- 
ing, the  draft  of  the  16th  annual  report  was  read 
and  approved.  It  stated  that  during  the  past 
year  the  association  had  laid  out  six  new  grounds, 
had  furnished  gymnastic  apparatus  for  another 
ground,  had  provided  trees  and  seats  in  sixteen 
localities,  and  by  means  of  special  gifts  from  its 
members  had  erected  nine  drinking  fountains  in 
public  gardens  and  playgrounds,  and  had  also 
given  assistance  in  theacqiiisifionor  improvement 
of  a  number  of  other  grounds  and  in  opposing 
Bills  in  Parliament  which  affected  public  open 
spaces.  It  was  agreed  to  approach  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  City  churchyards,  to  commence  the 
laying  out  of  Portland  Place  enclosure  in  the  New 
Kent  Road,  to  communicate  with  the  London 
County  Council  respecting  the  management  of 
Hampstead  Heath,  and  to  make  further  inquiries 
about  the  proposed  recreation  ground  at  Finchley 
and  the  suggested  acquisition  of  a  portion  of 
Wimbledon  Park,  which  is  for  sale,  near  Wimble- 
don Common.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  at 
the  meeting  may  be  mentioned  the  local  control 
of  small  open  spaces,  the  draft  scheme  for  the 
future  management  of  the  Physick  Garden,  Chel- 
sea, and  the  proposed  laying-out  of  Brunswick  and 
Leyton  Squares,  Camberwell,  &c. 
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PLUMS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Few  hardy  fruits  when  well  managed  do  better 
under  glass  than  Plums,  and  as  many  of  the 
richest-flavoured  kinds,  though  promising  in 
early  spring,  are,  owing  to  cutting  winds,  often 
left  without  a  single  fruit,  the  wonder  is  that 
more  houses  are  not  erected  for  their  cul- 
ture. Plums  do  very  well  in  mixed  orchard 
houses,  provided  their  wants  are  met  by  suit- 
able borders  and  plenty  of  ventilation  and 
light.  Either  a  span-roofed  or  lean-to  house 
suits  Plums,  and  if  in  the  former,  an  arched 
trellis,  the  trees  being  planted  on  either  side,  is 
the  best  arrangement.  In  lean-to  houses  the 
best  way  is  to  let  the  front  trellis  terminate  at 
a  point  that  will  allow  of  a  maximum  amount 
of  sunshine  reaching  the  back  wall,  and  then  to 
plant  the  back  wall  as  well.  At  Trentham 
Plum  culture  under  glass  has  long  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  Mr.  Blair,  such  sorts 
as  Jefferson's  and  Kirke's  reaching  a  very 
large  size  and  being  of  the  iinest  possible 
flavour.  I  have  seen  Peaches  occupying  the 
front  trellis  and  Plums  the  back  wall,  the  joint 
crop  responding  well  to  the  same  treatment. 
The  same  precaution  is  necessary  in  preparing 
the  border  as  with  trees  grown  on  open  walls, 
as  if  rich  food  is  given  at  the  start  growth  will 
be  gross  and  much  time  lost  in  getting  the  trees 
into  a  fruitful  state.  The  most  suitable  com- 
post is  three  parts  good  holding  fibrous  loam 
and  one  part  old  mortar  or  plaster  refuse, 
wood  ashes,  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal. 
Drain  thoroughly  and  let  the  depth  of  border 
be  about  2i  feet.  This  is  sufficient,  as  surface- 
roots  being  the  most  serviceable  must  be  en- 
couraged by  annual  top-dressings.  Make  the 
border  firm,  plant  shallow  and  water  home, 
allowing  the  trees  to  come  on  quite  naturally 
the  first  season.  Dispose  the  main  branches 
evenly  over  the  trellis  and  lay  in  no  more  wood 
than  can  be  properly  exposed  to  sun  and  air. 


Attend  regularly  to  stopping  foreright  shoots 
through  the  summer  to  induce  the  formation  of 
fruitful  spurs,  and  fumigate  at  once  if  black 
fly  appears,  as  this  is  the  most  troublesome 
pest  to  Plums  under  glass.  Never  attempt 
to  force  the  trees  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  merely  assisting  them  by  husbanding 
sun-heat  when  the  buds  commence  swelling  in 
spring.  A  lukewarm  condition  of  the  pipes 
will  generally  sutiice  to  keep  the  temperature 
sufficiently  high  at  night  when  frost  prevails, 
and  the  atmosphere  buoyant  on  sunless  days, 
during  which  the  syringe  had  better  be  laid 
aside.  When  in  bloom,  a  gentle  warm  current 
of  air  will  aid  in  the  perfect  development  of  the 
pollen  and  in  securing  a  good  set.  Distribu- 
tion of  the  pollen  by  means  of  a  rabbit's  tail 
may  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  more  shy 
setting  sorts,  a  sharp  rap  of  the  trellis  or  wav- 
ing a  straw  hat  immediately  beneath  the  trees 
at  midday  sufficing  for  the  rest.  Be  very 
gentle  with  thinning  the  fruit  for  a  time,  and 
wait  till  stoning  is  completed  before  making 
the  final  reduction.  Use  the  syringe  freely 
morning  and  afternoon  on  fine  days,  but 
beware  of  shutting  up  the  house  too  early  so  as 
to  run  up  the  temperature  considerably,  as  an 
intermediate  heat  throughout  is  more  suited  to 
the  Plum  than  a  higher  one.  Never  let  the 
roots  sufl'er  from  lack  of  water,  and  maintain  a 
dry  atmosphere  when  colouring  in  order  to 
avoid  cracking  and  to  secure  the  best  flavour. 
Jefi'erson's,  Transparent  Gage,  Kirke's,  Mac- 
laughlin's  Gage,  and  Denniston's  Superb  are 
among  the  best  for  inside  culture. 

Plums  also  do  capitally  grown  in  pots, 
though  they  entail  a  good  deal  of  labour  both 
in  repotting  and  watering.  If  the  roots  once 
become  really  dry  the  chances  are  all  the  fruit 
will  drop.  Putting  on  artificial  rims  made  of 
pieces  of  turf  and  surfacing  the  pots  with  cow 
manure  are  a  good  way  of  assisting  the  crop. 
When  pot  trees  are  grown  and  these  are  re- 
moved out  of  doors  in  autumn  to  rest,  the 
house  can  be  used  for  Chrysanthemums. 

J.   C. 


PEACHES  ON  NORTH  WALLS. 
I  DO  not  think  "  W.  S.,"  Wilts,  can  have  read  my 
notes  SO  carefully  as  he  writes  his  own  interesting 
ones,  and  because  anyone  goes  out  of  the  beaten 
track  as  regards  culture,  and  with  success,  I  think 
his  criticism  rather  severe.  I  am  aware  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  have  Peaches  on  a  south  wall  if 
late  kinds  are  planted,  and  here  is  my  contention. 
I  clearly  stated  at  p.  402  ( last  vol. )  that  many  owners 
of  gardens  do  not  care  for  the  poor  flavour  of 
some  of  tbe  latest  kinds  of  Peaches  on  a  warm 
wall,  and  those  who  have  a  warm  soil  may  with 
advantage  have  a  tree  or  two  of  the  best  mid- 
season  kinds  on  a  north  wall.  I  named  the  Crim- 
son Galande  and  Sea  Eagle,  and  it  may  interest 
"W.  S."  when  I  inform  him  I  have  gathered 
excellent  fruits  of  these  varieties  from  bush  trees 
in  the  open.  I  may  add  these  were  trees  that 
had  got  too  large  for  pot  work,  and  after  planting 
out  gave  excellent  results,  so  that  it  may  be  seen 
a  wall  in  a  favourable  position  is  not  a  necessity 
for  Peaches,  though  my  critic  may  say  that  to 
put  this  mode  of  culture  to  the  test  it  would  be 
necessary  to  plant  small  trees  and  note  results. 
He  has  only  to  go  into  a  fruit  nursery  where 
he  will  see  Peaches  trained  in  every  form  in  the 
open  ;  on  these  if  allowed  to  remain  to  attain 
s  ze  there  w  11  be  a  fair  quantity  of  fruit.  I  will 
give  "  W.  S."  a  few  facts,  as  his  note  questioned 
the  practicability  of  such  culture.  He  may  not 
have  had  the  opportunities  of  growing  these  fruits 
in  the  soils  I  have,  and  I  can  readily  understand  his 
reference  to  the  waste  of  time  and  v.aluable  space 
ill  growing  trees  in  his  locality.  "\V.  S."  failed 
to  grasp  my  meaning.  I  believe  the  soil  at  Rood 
Ashton  is  of  a  heavy  nature.  I  know  this  is  the 
case  some  twenty  miles  from  Salisbury,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  though  more  south,  the 
Peach  blisters  badly  on  a  west  wall,  so  that  to  plant 
on  a  north  aspect  would  be  madness.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  better,  instead  of  giving  a  list 
of  varieties  and  condemning  the  advice  given  after 
many  years'  experience,  to  have  proved  the  im- 
possibility  of  the  same,  as  unless  it  was  sufficiently 
remunerative  it  would  not  h  ive  been  noted.  I  was 
aware  that  my  note  was  open  to  criticism,  and  those 
who  write  must  expect  it.  Because  others  have 
no  experience  of  such  culture,  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  it  would  fail  in  many  soils  it  would 
in  all,  and  only  this  last  summer  my  Peaches  on  a 
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south  wall  were  so  much  scalded  by  the  heat, 
I  was  obliged  to  shade  to  prevent  injury,  the 
heat  being  so  great  and  the  soil  very  light,  rest- 
ing on  gravel,  and  needing  much  moisture.  This 
is  the  kind  of  soil  and  position  in  which  trees  would 
thrive  on  the  north  wall.  My  best  Cherries  are  on 
this  position.  A  large  tree  of  Stirling  Castle  Peach 
that  was  taken  from  a  west  wall  to  make  room  for 
some  new  varieties  was  planted  merely  as  a  make- 
shift, but,  seeing  how  well  it  cropped, itwas  leftand 
was  valuable  as  I  described  at  p.  4()2.  In  South 
Devon  twenty-five  years  ago  I  had  trees  on  this 
aspect,  and,  owing  to  their  late  blooming,  they  did 
well.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  ripening  the 
wood.  The  walls  were  !.">  feet  high,  and  the 
trees  had  4-feet  to  A-feet  stems.  Mine  is  no 
solitary  case.  One  of  the  best  growers  of  the  day 
writes  me :  "  I  have  just  finished  plantinsr  a 
TOfeet  wall  with  very  late  Peaches,  the  varieties 
being  Sea  Eagle,  Crimson  Galande,  and  the  Nec- 
tarine Peach,"  and  he  had  noted  how  well  others 
did  on  this  aspect.  Of  course,  this  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  I  may  add  this 
cultivator  grows  for  profit,  so  that  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  advise  a  trial  when  it  has  been  proved 
a  succes=. 

My  reply  would  not  be  complete  unless  I  noticed 
"  A.  D.'s  "  courteous  note  in  a  later  issue  of  The 
G.iRDEN,  and  his  remarks  are  more  to  the  point. 
One  reason  he  adduces  is  that  trees  on  a  north 
wall  would  practically  be  shaded  all  day,  but 
much  depends  upon  the  wall.  In  the  case  I 
named  the  trees  got  the  sun  early  in  the  after- 
noon. In  my  case,  on  a  south  wall  some  of  the 
fruits  were  roasted  with  the  great  heat,  and  the 
heat  is  retained  by  the  bricks  so  much  that  the 
trees  were  cleaner  and  the  foliage  stronger  on 
the  cool  side.  Of  course,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  branches  thin.  Doubtless  much  of 
the  success  obtained  was  by  the  trees  receiving 
the  benefit  of  the  heat  stored,  and  "A.  D.'s  "  re- 
marks as  to  this  are  most  practicable.  Though 
he  refers  to  Mr.  Blackmore's  failure  with  bush 
trees  in  the  open  ground  (at  Teddington,  I 
presume),  I  am  not  sure  Mr.  Blackmore's  soil 
is  suitable,  as  I  note  he  gives  several  varieties 
of  fruits,  Pears  especially,  a  very  poor  character 
that  have  proved  of  great  value  in  the  eoil  I  grew 
my  bush  Peach  trees  in,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  so 
near  the  river  would  be  suitable,  as  in  the  Thames 
valley  the  fogs  do  not  assist  good  culture,  and 
certainly  in  such  a  position  I  would  not  advise 
growing  on  north  walls.  G.  W.  S. 


flowers,  as  "  Norwich  "  points  out,  being  small. 
Prince  of  Wales  was  raised  from  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarine.  -  S.  E.  P. 


Manuring  Vine  borders.— At  p. 
justly  condemns  the  oncevery-commi 
of  laying  on  thick  coatings  of  coarse 


"A.  D." 

practice 


borders  du 


ring  winter,  and  adds  that  Vine 


roots  are  not  tender  and  want  no  coddling, 
roots  are,  however,  hardy  only  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  although  I  am  quite  as  strong  an  opponent 
as  "A.  D"  of  the  cold,  wet  manure  mulch,  I 
certainly  think  all  Vine  borders  out  of  doors  are 
the  better  for  a  foot  or  15  inches  of  leaves  and 
litter  put  on  say  at  the  beginning  of  November. 
I  have  come  to  regard  this  as  a  necessity  from  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  roots  I  have  found 
near  the  surface  in  covered  borders  and  those  left 
to  take  their  chance,  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  having 
no  fibrous  rootlets  nearer  than  a  foot  from  the 
surface.  It  is  when  severe  frost  follows  heavy 
riins  that  the  surface  roots  perish.— B.  S.  N. 

Peach  Prince  of  Wales.— I  am  pleased  to 
S3e  a  note  from  "  Norwich  "  about  this  fine  late 
Peach,  which  I  find  equally  as  good  outdoors  as 
it  is  when  grown  under  glass.  I  consider  it  one 
of,  if  not,  the  best  mid-September  varieties  grown, 
and  have  it  on  a  wall  facing  slightly  northwest, 
where  it  succeeds  admirably.  In  appearance  the 
fruits  are  much  like  those  of  Birrington  as  re- 
gards colour,  but  nearer  those  of  Violelte  Hative 
in  shape,  and  they  grow  to  a  large  size.  The 
flavour  is  also  excellent,  the  flesh  melting  and 
juicy.  It  is  much  appreciated  here  when  fn  sea- 
son. The  tree  is  a  hardy,  vigorous  grower,  and 
appears  to  enjoy  immunity  from  mildew  and 
blister  attacks,  while  the  fruit   sets    freely,  the 


LARGE  VEBSUS  SMALL  POTS  FOR 
STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS. 
I  NOTED  Mr.  Crawford's  inquiry  on  this  very  im- 
portant point.  My  answer  is  that  no  pots  are 
needed.  Instead  of  a  pot,  a  single  pebble  or  peg 
to  steady  the  runner  while  rooting  in  the  ground 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  This  is  by  far  the  quicker 
and  the  better  mode  of  rooting  runners.  It  also 
makes  the  best  plants  in  the  least  time,  and  is 
free  from  any  risk  of  cramming  the  roots  into  an 
impervious  mass  in  3-inch  pots  or  having  the  soil 
soured  in  6-inch  pots.  It  also  saves  the  labour  of 
carting  such  heavy  masses  of  pots  and  soil  over 
the  fruiting  quarters,  or  special  stock  plants 
grown  especially  for  runners.  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Crawford  that  by  using  large  pots  much 
time  and  labour  are  saved.  The  fact  is  quite  the 
other  way  about.  As  I  have  already  said,  the 
lugging  of  the  big  pots,  and  the  soil  to  fill  them, 
to  the  runners  is  sheer  waste.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Crawford  as  to  the 
ill  effects  of  small  pots  on  the  runners,  and  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them  sufficiently  moist  at 
the  roots  unless  the  pots  are  plunged  to  the  rims, 
to  which  there  are  other  objections.  By  rooting 
the  runners  direct  into  the  soil  instead  of  into 
pots  we  reduce  the  labour  of  rooting  to  a  n 
mum,  multiply  the  roots  to  the  uttermost,  and 
secure  them  of  the  highest  quality.  All  that  is 
needful  for  success  in  the  new  method  of  rooting 
layers  is  also  essential  to  the  highest  culture 
of  Strawberries.  In  a  sentence,  the  surface 
should  be  clean,  fairly  rich,  and  tolerably  firm. 
These  conditions  should  prevail  whether  the 
plants  are  grown  for  fruit  or  as  stock  plants  for 
the  furnishing  of  runners.  The  whole  clear  sur- 
face thus  becomes  a  rooting  medium,  equal  or 
superior  to  the  best  soil  that  may  be  used  in  pots. 
If  the  runners  are  taken  from  the  fruiting  quarters 
they  will  need  a  little  manipulation  perhaps  to  keep 
them  as  far  as  possible  off  the  ripe  fruit.  When 
ground  layering  is  adopted  among  young  stock 
plants,  the  system  is  still  more  simple  and  easy. 
A  peg,  or  pebble,  or  a  small  portion  of  soil  is 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  first  runner  and  the  pro- 
cess of  layering  is  complete.  To  save  time  and 
concentrate  force,  however,  the  growing  point 
beyond  the  first  runner,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
is  picked  out.  This  concentrates  the  entire  vital 
force  into  the  first  plant,  which  roots  with 
amazing  rapidity  into  the  rich  soil  it  finds  on  the 
surface.  Roots  thus  formed  are  abnormally 
numerous,  very  fibrous,  and  most  favourable  for 
the  development  and  maturing  of  the  fat  crowns 
so  much  desired  by  all  successful  Strawberry 
growers.  As  soon  as  sufficiently  rooted  these 
abnormally  rooted  and  developed  runners  are 
lifted  with  a  trowel  or  spade  and  potted  once 
for  all.  Water  home  and  see  that  the  plants 
never  flag  till  the  last  ripe  fruit  is  gathered.  With 
clean  pots — t  inch  to  8-inch— and  a  dash  of  soot  or 
bone-meal  or  both  over  the  crocks,  and  carefully 
potted  in  sound,  rather  heavy  loam,  with  or  with- 
out other  additions.  Strawberries  thus  rooted  on 
or  in  the  soil  will  be  sure  to  take  first  rank  in  the 
forcing  house  and  on  the  table.  D.  T.  F. 


Watering  fruit  trees. — "  Hortus  "  wisely 
calls  the  attention  of  intending  planters  to  the 
importance  of  thoroughly  moistening  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees  received  from  nurseries  previous  to 
planting.  This  matter  will  need  extra  care  this 
season,  the  roots  in  the  majority  of  nurseries  being 
in  a  semi-dry  condition  at  lifting  time.  Rasp- 
berries suffer  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  in 
this  respect,  and  many  cases  of  poor  growth  the 
first  year  might  be  traced  to  shrivelled  fibres.  In 
planting  such  things  as  Apricots,  Peaches,  or  in- 
deed any  wall  fruits,  I  like  to  take  out  the  sur- 
face soil  to  the  required  depth,  following  this 
with  a  good  soaking  of  the  ground  underneath,  as 
if  watering  is  left  till  the  tree  is  planted,  this  so 


soddens  the  newly-disturbed  soil  on  the  surface 
that  frost  is  enabled  to  lay  a  greater  hold  on  it 
and  cripple  the  roots.  To  prevent  this  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  water  previous  to  the  final  layer  of 
soil  being  laid  on  :  a  caky  and  cracked  condition 
is  thus  avoided.  Of  course,  mulching  to  a  great 
extent  prevents  this.  In  every  case  mulch  with 
short  litter  or  leafy  refuse. —  . I.  C. 

Peach  Stirling  Castle.— I  was  glad  to  note 
".T.  C  's"  praise  of  the  sure  setting  of  this  Peach  for 
early  work.  I  can  also  verify  his  statement  as  to 
its  excess  of  pollen  for  the  fertilisation  of  varieties 
of  Peaches  or  Nectarines  that  may  from  natural 
or  cultural  reasons  be  deficient  of  fresh  sound 
pollen.  Some  years  ago,  when  Stirling  Castle 
was  first  sent  out,  I  wrote  of  it  that  it  was  a 
bigger,  better,  hardier  Royal  George,  and  equally 
good  in  flavour  ;  higher  praise  need  hardly  be 
given.  The  two  Peaches  have  most  points  in 
common  and  ripen  abreast  under  the  same  condi- 
tions in  the  open  air  in  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber. It  is  one  of  the  safest  and  surest  for  early 
forcing,  and  also  one  of  the  best  doers  in  the  open 
D.  T.  F. 
Highly-coloured  Blenheim  Pippins.  —  I 
have  lately  had  renewed  proof  of  the  truth  of 
W.'s  "  assertion,  made  some  time  ago  in 
The  Garden,  that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties 
of  Blenheim  Pippin.  A  few  years  ago  a  dish  of 
this  Apple  exhibited  at  Lincoln  by  Mr.  AUis,  of 
Old  Warden,  Biggleswade,  astonished  me  by  its 
superb  colour,  but  I  had  up  to  that  time  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  two  varieties.  Since  then, 
however,  I  have  had  fruit  sents  me  both  from  Kent 
and  Northamptonshire,  all  of  which  were  splen- 
didly coloured,  the  skin  being  of  a  beautiful  red 
nearly  all  over.  Some  may  say  that  soils  have  a 
great  influence  on  colour,  which  is  no  doubt  true, 
but  the  fine  trees  at  Thorndon  Hall,  Essex,  which 
grew  in  a  light,  warm,  well-drained  soil  and  fully 
exposed  tothe  sun,  produced  fruits  which, although 
very  fine  and  well  flavoured,  were  only  poorly 
coloured,  and  bore  no  comparison  with  those  from 
a  tree  of  a  friend  of  mine  hear  Rochester.  That 
a  hot  summer  is  not  productive  nf  extra  fine- 
coloured  fruit  was  proved  by  the  deficiency  in  this 
respect  which  characterised  many  dishes  shown  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.— J.  Crawford. 

Apple  Bibston  Pippin. — A  few  years  ago 
there  was  an  impression  that  this  variety  of  Apple 
was  fast  dying  out,  and,  as  "J.  C"  points  out, 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  judging  by  the 
frequency  with  which  it  was  shown  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  other  shows  this  last  autumn.  Instead 
of  its  dying  out,  I  think  its  cultivation  must  be 
on  the  increase,  judging  by  the  number  of  trees 
raised  by  fruit-tree  nurserymen.  I  saw  one  block 
of  trees  in  a  nursery  not  so  long  ago  which  was 
said  to  contain  1500.  These  were  all  pyramids  iri 
the  best  of  health  and  quite  free  from  canker.  I 
have  it  in  bush  form  and  it  proves  a  free  and 
consistent  cropper,  the  individual  fruits  growing 
to  a  large  size  and  taking  on  fine  colour.  In  colder 
districts  it  is  worth  the  protection  of  a  wall, 
when  with  good  cultivation  splendid  specimens 
can  be  grown.  With  regard  to  standards  not 
making  large  heads  and  not  living  to  be  old  trees, 
I  hope  "J.  C."  will  pardon  me  for  disagreeing 
with  him,  as  hereabouts  .are  some  fine  standards 
which  not  only  have  large  heads  and  are  of  a  good 
age— probably  sixty  or  seventy  years  old— but 
which  produce  good  crops  of  fruit  of  the  finest 
quality,  if  not  annually,  sufficiently  often  to  prove 
very  remunerative  to  the  owners.  The  fruits  pro- 
duced by  standards  are  smaller  than  are  garden- 
grown  specimens,  but  they  are  always  more  bril- 
liantly coloured,  and,  needless  to  add,  command  a 
ready  sale  at  high  prices.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
buy  Ribston  Pippin  for  several  years  past  for  a 
tleman  who  greatly  appreciates  this  Apple, 
and  the  fruits  have  generally  been  gathered  from 
one  tree  in  an  orchard  in  this  locality.  I  men- 
tion this  to  show  that  it  is  not  so  shy  a  bearer  as 
many  suppose.  Where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
suitable,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  plant  Ribston 
Pippin  in  any  form  of  tree,  as  ib  is  both  an  excel- 
lent Apple  for  the  dessert  and  valuabJe  from  a 
market  point  of  view. — A.  W.,  Hereford. 
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PENJERRICK,  CORNWALL. 
Penjerrick  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  Fal- 
mouth. For  very  many  years  it  was  occupied 
by  the  late  owner,  Miss  Fox,  who  was  devoted 
to  her  garden  and  loved  simplicity.  It  is  owing 
probably  to  this  fact  that  throughout  these 
lovely  grounds  there  prevails  that  charming 
simplicity  which  so  surely  indicates  a  love  for 
the  beautiful  in  Nature.  Though,  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  death  of  Miss  Fox  last  year,  the 
property  has  changed  hands,  and  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  Fox,  of  Falmouth, 
the  beautiful  grounds  have  not  been  tampered 
with,  but  remain  as  charming  as  ever.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  last  September  I  was  kindly 
permitted  to  take  the  photograph  here  repro- 
duced in  the  accompanying  illustration.  That 
the  position  is  a  sheltered  one  will  be  seen  from 
the  large  Dracana  on  the  right  in  the  picture, 
which  has  passed  unscathed  through  many 
winters.  The  front  of  the  house  is  almost  en- 
tirely hidden  from  view  by  a  wealth  of  flower- 
ing creepers,  amongst  which  the  most  prominent 
are  Solanum  jasrainoides,  Banksian  and  other 


which  is  but  seldom  met  with.  Here  also  is 
what  is  probably  the  finest  specimen  in  England 
of  Arundinaria  nobilis,  whose  graceful  fronds 
measure  over  24  feet  in  length.  In  a  shady 
glen  close  by  is  a  magnificent  Tree  Fern 
(Dicksonia  antarctica),  with  an  unusually  large 
head  of  perfect  fronds,  and  which  has  been 
grown  out  of  doors  for  years.  Among  other 
Ferns  in  this  glen  Lomaria  magellanica  grows 
profusely,  and  its  handsome  evergreen  fronds 
impart  to  the  plant  a  very  noble  appearance.  A 
most  picturesque  efi'ect  is  produced  by  the  pen- 
dent branches  of  an  exquisite  Weephig  Beech 
fully  80  feet  high.  Among  the  many  excellent 
specimens  of  conifers  I  will  only  mention 
Fitzroya  patagonica,  25  feet  to  30  feet  high  ; 
DacrydLum  Franklini,  about  10  feet  by  12  feet  ; 
Cephalotaxus  Fortunei,  14  feet  high  by  12  feet 
through,  and  Podocarpus  andina,  fully  4(J  feet 
high,  the  finest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen. 

A  rare  sight  when  in  bloom  are  an  Emboth- 
rium  coccineum,  about  40  feet  high,  and  Acacia 
melanoxylon,  about  equally  large.  Four  ponds 
and  delightful  woods  studded  with  Daffodils  and 


and  kindred  species  will  stand:  indeed,  they 
revel  in  it  as  long  as  it  is  open  and  free,  and  the 
drainage  is  right.  I  have  used  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  dried  cow  manure,  with  pleuty  of  silver 
sand,  and  the  growths  made  were  long  and 
flowered  freely.  It  is  a  pity  these  fine  green 
house  and  stove  climbers  are  not  more  grown,  for 
they  are  very  handsome,  as  the  large  plants  fre- 
quently exhibited  at  the  principal  shows  testify. 


Penjerrick,  near  Falmouth.    From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  Exeter. 


Roses,  Jessamine,  Clematis  montana,  and 
Camellias.  A  large  Camellia  to  the  extreme 
left  in  the  picture  stands  out  prominently, 
almost  forming  a  standard,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  last  September  abundantly 
laden  with  fruit.  One  may  often  find  Camellias 
blooming  out-of-doors  in  the  western  counties, 
but  to  see  them  in  fruit  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  gardens  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length  and  are  220  feet  above  the  sea.  From 
the  windows  of  the  house  a  very  unique  and 
charming  view  is  obtained,  disclosing  an  appa- 
rently uninterrupted  stretch  of  lawn  with 
charming  vistas.  In  reality  the  ground  is 
traversed  by  a  public  road  on  a  lower  level, 
and  the  rustic  bridge  over  the  road  which  con- 
nects the  distant  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds 
with  those  near  the  house  is  so  cunningly  con- 
cealed, that  practically  no  line  of  division  can 
be  observed.  The  grounds  near  the  house  con- 
tain, among  other  beautiful  plants,  a  fine 
specimen  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  contrasted 
against  the  dark  foliage  of  a  huge  Copper 
Beech.  Close  by  are  groups  of  rare  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons,  including  the  variety  R.  Roylei, 


a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  still  further  enhance 
these  charming  grounds,  which  are  undoubtedly 
among  the  fairest  spots  even  in  the  naturally 
attractive  county  of  Cornwall. 

Elmside,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 


Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  —  As  many 
cultivators  of  stove  plants  will  now  be  repotting 
and  starting  plants  of  various  kinds,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  remind  those  who  are  inex- 
perienced that  they  run  a  great  risk  in  disturbing 
valuable  specimens  before  root  and  top  growth 
becomes  a  little  active.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  the  Clerodendron  named  above  and 
other  similarly-habited  kinds.  The  proper  plan 
with  these,  if  they  are  wanted  to  flower  early,  is 
to  place  them  at  once  in  a  brisk,  moist  heat, 
drawing  them  out  a  little,  as  it  were,  and  then, 
when  a  few  inches  of  growth  have  been  made,  to 
remove  a  little  of  the  surface  compost  and  put 
the  drainage  in  order,  repotting  into  larger-sized 
pots  if  neces-sary,  or  simply  top-dressing,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  plants  will  not  feel  the  check 
of  removal,  or  only  very  slightly,  and  a  few  days 
in  a  closer,  moister  atmosphere  will  put  them 
right.     It  is  surprising  what  a  rich  compost  this 


Chrysanthemums. 

SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
These  are  very  charming,  and  are  most  useful 
for  cutting.  They  are  seldom  seen  as  pot  plants 
at  exhibitions,  so  that  many  have  little  idea 
what  the  singles  are  like  as  such.  However 
striking  they  may  appear  when  cut,  shown 
on  boards  and  wired  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  not 
the  best  plan  of  exhibiting  their  beauty,  inas- 
much as  it  is  misleading.  It  is,  in  fact,  pos- 
sible to  make  some  of  the  Japanese  type  of 
blooms,  when  indifferently  grown,  conform  to 
the  standard  of  show  flowers 
as  singles  by  pulling  out 
all  but  tlie  outer  row  of 
florets  ;  bold  specimens  are 
thus  obtained.  Therefore 
it  ought  to  be  a  rule  that 
all  single  Chrysanthemums 
should  be  exhibited  in 
pots,  or  at  least  that  long 
stems  or  sprays  of  blossom 
should  be  seen  in  every 
case.  I  added  some  of  the 
"show  "  singles  to  my  col- 
lection last  year,  and  a 
most  disappointing  lot  they 
were.  In  the  first  place, 
the  habit  of  growth  in 
Chrysanthemums  for  room 
or  greenhouse  decoration 
should  be  the  reverse  of 
leggy,  especially  in  singles, 
and  it  ought  to  be  branch- 
ing. The  flower-stems, 
again,  must  be  stiff,  so 
that  the  blooms  do  not 
hang  in  an  untidy  manner. 
Sorts  may  be  had  which 
have  the  above  qualities, 
yet,  as  stated,  they  are 
rarely  seen  at  shows.  It  is 
a  matter  of  fancy,  but  I 
do  not  care  for  very  large 
individual  blooms  in  singles.  They  seem  less 
free  than  the  kinds  with  medium-sized  flowers, 
or  require  some  disbudding  to  allow  proper  de- 
velopment. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  is  a  splendid  type. 
The  blooms  are  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter, 
the  centre,  or  disc,  is  prominent,  and  but  one 
row  of  florets  grows  naturally.  Semi-double 
flowers  like  Miss  M.  Wilde,  usually  exhibited 
as  a  single,  do  not  look  well  on  the  plant. 
Sorts  that  have  proved  satisfactory  are  the 
following  :  Annie  Tweed,  dark  crimson  ;  Can- 
nell's  Gem,  rosy  magenta  ;  Golden  Star, 
yellow  ;  King  of  Siam,  rich  crimson  ;  Mr.  A. 
Double,  light  terra-cotta,  a  charming  kind  ; 
May  Jeal,  rose  and  white  ;  Miss  A.  Holden, 
light  yellow  ;  Miss  Crissy,  shade  of  brown  ;  Miss 
Mary  Anderson,  tinted  white  ;  Miss  Rose,  blush 
white,  first-rate  pot  plant  ;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane, 
cerise  ;  Purity,  showy  white  ;  Rev.  W.  E.  Rem- 
frey,  amaranth  ;  Scarlet  Gem,  rich  terra-cotta  ; 
Snow-wreath,  the  best  white  ;  and  Tlie  Echo, 
light  terra-cotta. 

The  culture  of  single  Chrysanthemums  is 
easy,  and  as  I  do  not  recjuire  very  large  plants. 
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the  propagation  is  deferred  until  March.  They 
are  struck,  duly  repotted,  and  have  two  subse- 
quent shifts  into  larger  pots.  The  plants  are 
topped  when  young  to  produce  bushy  growth, 
and  they  are  again  topped  when  the  result- 
ing shoots  are  (i  inches  long.  After  this 
the  growths  are  simply  tied  loosely  to  pre- 
vent damage  and  to  keep  them  shapely. 
Every  flower-bud  is  allowed  to  come  in  its 
natural  way.  Of  course,  proper  attention  is 
given  to  watering  and  ordinary  details.  The 
tops  of  the  growths  when  rooted  form  nice 
little  specimens  in  5-inch  pots  by  the  autumn 
and  come  in  useful  for  filling  vases,  Ac. 

s. 

striking  Chrysantliemums. — I  think  that 
far  too  much  heat  is  often  employed  in  striking 
Chrysanthemums  nowa-days,  consequently  the 
young  plants  are  greatly  weakened  at  the  start 
and  show  the  effects  of  it  when  the  flowering 
period  arrives.  Moreover,  if  great  care  is  not 
exercised  in  hardening  off  these  heat-rooted  plants, 
the  foundation  of  mildew  and  other  disorders  is 
laid.  If  handlighfcs  were  used,  the  pots  containing 
the  cuttings  stood  on  ashes,  and  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature  given,  better  all-round 
results  would  be  secured.  For  my  own  part,  I 
like  to  plunge  the  cutting-pots  in  a  cold  frame  in 
ashes.  Here,  if  frost  is  kept  away,  they  root 
freely,  and  top-growth  makes  no  disproportionate 
advance.  The  foundation  of  a  stocky  and  hardy 
plant  is  thus  laid,  and  hardening  off  is  easily  a,nd 
safely  accomplished.  Of  course,  root  formation 
is  somewhat  slow  under  these  conditions,  and  the 
plant  must  be  examined  occasionally,  the  surface 
of  the  soil  stirred,  and  a  chink  of  air  admitted  on 
fine  days.  In  severe  frost  the  cuttings  will  take 
no  harm  if  covered  sufficiently,  even  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight.— C.  N. 

Late  Chrysanthemums. — The  remarks  on 
late  Chrysanthemums  by  "J.  G."  (p.  4!U)  are 
well  worth  perusing.  Valuable  as  the  graceful 
forms  are  for  cutting  in  private  gardens  in  the 
ordinary  season,  it  is  in  .January,  when  the  supply 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  that  the  flowers  are 
most  highly  valued.  While  it  is  probably  true, 
as  "J.  G."  asserts,  that  many  late  -  flowering 
varieties  are  propagated  too  early,  there  are  a 
few  sorts  which  even  struck  in  January  and 
grown  into  large  bushes  do  not  flower  until 
■January,  provided  they  are  kept  out  of  doors  as 
late  as  possible  and  temporarily  protected  at 
night.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Comte 
de  Germiny  and  Meg  Merrilies.  When  taken 
under  glass  the  plants  may  be  stood  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  span-roofed  greenhouse,  and  will  open 
their  flowers  perfectly.  I  consider  Comte  de 
Germiny  one  of  the  most  elegant  for  vase  work 
and  with  me  the  latest  buds  never  fail  to  open. 
Some  of  the  much-praised  late  varieties  need  heat 
to  expand  their  blooms.  Meg  Merrihes  is,  u 
fortunately,  rather  addicted  to  mildew.— N.  N. 

These  have  now  become  such  an  important 

section,  that  anything  relating  to  them  is  eagerly 
welcomed  by  those  who  grow  for  profit,  as  the 
early  and  midseason  kinds  have  during  the  past 
year  been  anything  but  a  profitable  crop,  and  in 
the  rage  for  novelties  we  are  liable  to  overlook 
some  really  good  old  kinds.  I  was  much  inter 
ested  in  a  note  by  "  S."  (p.  .5)  respecting  that  fine 
old  pure  white  kind  Lady  Lawrence,  as  it  throws 
light  on  the  reason  why  many  fail  to  flower  it 
satisfactorily,  viz.,  late  pinching,  such  as 
resorted  to  successfully  with  L.  Canning  and 
many  other  kinds.  I  shall  certainly  give  it  an 
other  trial,  not  only  to  prove  the  merits  of  you: 
correspondent's  advice,  but  because  late  last 
autumn  I  saw  a  great  quantity  of  very  fine  plants 
under  a  canvas  roof  being  grown  for  Christmas 
and  new  year's  supply  by  a  florist  who  certainly 
knew  Chrysanthemums  well,  and  who  said  that 
after  trying  all  procurable  kinds,  new  or  old,  he 
had  not  found  anything  to  equal  this  old  sort,  for 
its  large  broad  petals,  pearly  whiteness,  and  stiff 
footstalks  render  it  the  ideal  of  what  a  late  Chry 


themum  should  be.     The  enormous  iiuantities 

of  bloom  now  required  can  only  be  produced  by 
varieties  that  will  conform  to  the  comparatively 
rough-and-ready  treatment  adopted  by  market 
growers,  who  scarcely  use  pots  at  all,  but  plant 
out  in  good  soil  and  transfer  to  airy  glasshouses 
from  which  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  other 
summer  crops  have  been  cleared.— J.  G.,  Gosporl. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  RUSSIA. 
In  a  recent  issue  (p.  495)  "  R.  K."  asks  which  of 
the  several  kinds  named  may  be  discarded.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  say,  because  in  some  instances 
the  sorts  in  the  notes  referred  to  as  being  desir- 
able are  not  satisfactory  from  the  cultivator's 
point  of  view  here.  For  example.  Bouquet  des 
Dames  and  its  yellow  sport,  William  Firkins  (not 
Germania),  are  too  short  in  the  petals  to  please 
our  tastes,  and  by  many— I  may  say  most— growers 
they  have  been  given  up.  President  Borel,  again, 
is  seldom  met  with  now.  The  sorts  then  which 
appear  the  least  meritorious  are  C.  Shrimpton, 
Wm.  Tricker,  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford,  of  good 
dwarf  habit,  but  blooms  undecided  in  shape ; 
Mme.  M.  Ricoud,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Duchess 
of  York,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  Stanstead  White, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  La  Triomphante,  Sir  E.  Smith, 
Rose  Wynne,  E.  Audiguier,  Puritan,  Mrs.  S. 
Fogg,  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  Commandant  Blus- 
set,  Mr.  A.  G.  Hubbuck,  Mrs.  J.  Shrimpton,  and 
M.  Ed.  Andre  (rather  coarse). 

It  sounds  curious  that  "  R.  K."  intends  dis- 
carding Mme.  Carnot,  a  variety  considered  by 
most  persons  the  grandest  of  all  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Certainly  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  not 
all  that  could  be  desired,  nor  is  it  any  too  con- 
stant, but  on  account  of  the  marvellous  beauty  of 
the  flowers  of  this  variety  it  should  be  worth 
another  trial.  Try  growing  it  from  late  propa- 
gated   plants:    top    these     early    in    May,    run 


the     first    buds. 


Mrs.  J.  Lewis  is  another  kind  considered  by 
us  scarcely  less  fine  than  the  above-named.  It 
is  odd,  again,  that  Pride  of  Madford  is  c-alled 
a  tall -growing  variety.  Here  it  is  one  of 
the  dwarfest  and  most  sturdy  of  all.  The 
sport  from  it— Mabel  Kerslake,  or  Pride  of 
Stokell— will  give  blooms  of  a  better  colour. 
The  florets  inside  are  a  rich  crimson,  and  when 
the  flowers  tend  to  incurve,  as  they  often  do,  the 
outside  shade  is  richer  than  in  the  type.  Very 
fine  additions  have  recently  appeared  among 
crimson  Chrysanthemums.  J.  Chamberlain  is  a 
first-rate  kind.  This  should  be  suitable,  as  it  is 
not  tall  in  growth.  As  exhibited  in  England, 
H.  J.  Jones,  John  Pockett,  Lord  Cromer,  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith,  and  Henry  Weeks  (lighter  in 
colour  than  the  others)  are  all  excellent  highly- 
coloured  sorts.  Master  H.  Tucker  and  Matthew 
Hodgson  are  older  kinds;  they,  too,  might  be 
added.  First-class  up-to-date  kinds  embracing 
all  shades  of  colour  would  include  Nellie  Pockett, 
Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Mrs.  Barkley,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  Lady  Ridgway,  Mme.  G.  Bruant,  Mrs. 
W.  Seward,  Reginald  Godfrey,  Le  Grand  Dragon, 
President  Bevan,  M.  Hoste,  Oceana,  Surpasse 
Amiral,  Mrs.  J.  Ribson,  and  Mrs.  Coombes. 

The  somewhat  early  kinds,  like  Lady  Hanham 
and  Viviand  Morel,  do  well  when  grown  from 
late-struck  cuttings,  but  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  retain  the  first  flower-buds  that  appear. 
The  chief  merits  of  Queen  of  the  Earlies  and 
Mytchett  White  (Princess  is  not  recognised)  are 
that  they  belong  to  a  class  which  blooms  well  in 
the  open  border,  or  at  least  retiuires  but  slight 
protection  from  the  weather.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  satisfactory  if  severely  disbudded. 
They  could  not  in  any  case  be  grown  very  large. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 

Chrysanthemum    Reginald   Godfrey.  — 

Amoug  the  new  varieties  of  the  year  this  deserves  a 
place.  It  is  a  Japanese  form,  large,  full,  and  shapely. 
The  lone  florets  reflex  and  show  a  fine  coppery  shade 


of  colour— a  striking  tint.     The  habit  of   growth  is 
dwarf  and  robust. — S. 

Chrysanthemum  Master  H.  Tucker.— 
This  kind  should  be  tried  as  a  bush  plant,  and  even 
grown  for  exhibition  blooms  it  is  best  when  about 
half  a  dozen  flowers  are  allowed  to  develop,  instead  of 
the  usual  number — three.  If  contracted  over-much  it 
has  too  many  petals  ;  they  then  come  short  and  want- 
ing in  forrn.  Bat  as  a  bush  with  a  great  number  of 
blossoms  it  is  most  effective.  The  colour,  a  dark 
crimson,  is  very  rich,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
this  became  a  popular  market  variety. — H.  S. 


Ferns. 

FILMY  FERNS  IN  LONDON. 
That  Filmy  Ferns,  as  decorative  plants,  are 
not  grown  so  largely  as  they  should  be  is,  un- 
fortunately, a  well-known  fact.  Yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  provided  a  suitable  place  is 
found  for  them,  they  give  very  little  trouble 
when  compared  with  other  room  plants,  and 
abundantly  repay  their  owners  for  the  small 
amount  of  attention  they  require  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  A  uniform  state  of  atmospheric 
moisture  in  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  them,  and  when  this  can  be  secured  for 
them  there  is  very  little  doubt  as  to  their 
flourishing,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city. 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  there  were  in  London 
several  amateurs  who  devoted  part  of  their 
time  and  also  a  portion  of  their  dwelling-houses 
to  the  cultivation  of  these  charming  plants  ; 
but,  successful  as  these  enthusiasts  certainly 
were  then,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  obtained 
as  good  results  as  Mr.  E.  Wormald  in  his  ex- 
tensive collection  grown  at  15,  Berkeley  Square, 
W.  There,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations,  reproduced  from  photographs 
taken  and  kindly  lent  by  the  cultivator  himself, 
Hymenophyllums,  Trichomanes,  and  Todeas 
are  quite  at  home  in  a  house  erected  specially 
for  their  culture.  The  structure  itself  is  very 
simple,  and  all  the  rockwork  in  the  interior  of 
it  has  been  built,  not  merely  according  to  his 
instructions,  but  personally  by  the  owner,  whose 
love  for  his  favourites  is  equalled  only  by  the 
keen  interest  he  takes  in  their  welfare  and  the 
judicious  treatment  which  he  himself  dispenses 
to  them  with  remarkably  successful  results. 

Mr.  E.  Wormald,  profiting  by  the  valuable 
hints  given  to  him  by  his  friend  and  adviser, 
Dr.  John  Winter,  of  Brighton,  also  a  most  suc- 
cessful cultivator  of  Filmies,  adopted  the  plan 
recommended  to  him,  and  already  practised  on 
a  large  scale  by  the  latter,  of  having  a  flat  glass 
roof,  which  arrangement  has  for  its  object,  if 
not  the  production,  at  least  the  retention  of 
atmospheric  moisture.  This  all-important  re- 
sult is  so  abundantly  demonstrated  that  at 
whatever  time  one  may  chance  to  visit  the  said 
collection,  he  always  finds  it  in  the  same  con- 
dition of  comfort  to  the  plants,  which,  as  the 
illustrations  represent,  grow  as  luxuriantly  as 
it  is  possible  to  wish.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  here  that  the  house  in  which 
these  plants  have  been  grown  to  perfection  was 
completely  shut  for  nearly  three  months  last 
summer,  during  which  time  no  other  attention 
than  the  periodical  turning  of  a  water-tap  was 
paid  to  its  inmates,  which  do  not  in  the  least 
resent  this  apparent  neglect. 

Todea  superba,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  Crape  Fern  of  New  Zealand,  is  probably 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  genus.  Under 
good  treatment  its  lovely  fronds,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  from  a  single  crown, 
often  measure  24  inches  in  length.  This  species 
under  cultivation  has  produced  several  fine  and 
very  distinct  varieties,  foremost  among   these 
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being  T.  intermedia  and  T.  plumosa,  two  very 
handsome  forms,  raised  at  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea. 

The  subject  of  the  other  illustration,  T. 
grandipinnula,  is  another  very  distinct  form, 
also   raised    in   Messrs.    J.    Veitch   and    Sons' 


epergnes,  and  in   almost  every 
flowers  are  cut  with  long  stems. 


where  the  i  They  may  be  left  in  their  pots  until  they  start 
icially  dur-  into  growth,  or  be  shaken  out  and  the  small 
ing  the  season  of  bulbous  plants,  as  Narcissi,  are  tubers  treated  as  recommended  for  the  small 
the  fronds  of  A.  Williamsi  and  others  of  a  similar  ]  divisions  of  Adiantums.  N.  Bausei  is  one  of 
habit  suitable.  It  ,s  an  easily-grown  species  Uhe  prettiest  of  the  deciduous  kinds,  but  re- 
thriving  in  a  cooler  house  than  A.  cuneatum  It  -^^^  ^^„^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  dormant,  aAd  when 
grows  very  freely  ana  the  tronds  have  a  slight    A     ,.    i    •     ,      ,  , ,  I         , .    ,  , 

powdering  of  gold  on  them  as  sten    "'^"■^"'^  singly,  two  or  three  may  be  potted  to- 
rn Gymnograrninas.— H.  R.  gether  afterwards.      Being  of   slender  growth, 
it  would  be  quite  late  in  the  season  before  a 

useful  sized  plant  could  be  established  from  a 

single  crown,  except  from  the  very  strongest. 

Pteris  scaberula  rarely  produces  spores,  but 

In  some  instances  division   is  the    having  spreading  rhizomes  it  is  not  difficult  to 

only  means  of  increasing  the  stock,    make  divisions,   yet  it  requires  great   care   to 

and  though  seedlings  usually  make    establish  them.     I  have  seen  many  fine  plants 


PROPAGATING   FERNS. 


the  best  furnished  plants,  it  may 
sometimes  be  desirable  even  with 
those  that  may  be  had  from  .spores. 
Taking  Adiantum  cuneatum  as  an 
instance,  seedlings  make  the  best 
furnished  plants,  but  where  large 
fronds  are  required  for  cutting, 
plants  obtained  by  division  wUl  be 
most  useful,  that  is,  if  those  that 
are  divided  w 
healthy.       Old 


lost  through  dividing  them  up.  The  best 
method  to  ensure  success  is  to  grow  a  plant  on 
in  a  shallow  pan,  taking  a  fresh,  healthy  young 
specimen  and  using  some  good  yellow  loam, 
with  plenty  of  fibre  and  some  sand.  After  the 
rhizomes  have  spread  and  made  some  roots  in 
the  new  soil  they  may  be  taken  ofl'  and  potted. 
I  prefer  to  do  this  before  they  have  rooted  too 
deeply,  and  after  taking  them  off  they  must  be 
re  vigorous  and  '  kept  close  and  well  shaded,  but  will  do  better 
pot-bound    plants    in   a   cool   place   than   in   heat.     Avoid    over- 


should  be  avoided,  the  best  being  watering  until  well  established.  Microlepia 
those  that  have  just  got  their  roots  j  hirta  cristata  is  another  beautiful  Fern  which  I 
well  round  the  pots.  The  best  time  have  never  known  to  be  raised  from  spores,  yet 
to  deal  with  them  is  in  the  early  one  of  the  easiest  to  increase.  A  great  mistake 
spring,  as  soon  as  they  have  made  I  is  often  made  in  leaving  too  many  crowns  to- 
a  good  start  into  new  growth.     It  |  gether  :  if  divided  up  quite  small  and  grown  on 


may  be  necessary  ' 
to  cut   through   the 


Todea  bupeiba.    F)om  a  photo jiaph  6v/  Mr    E 
15,  Berleiey  ijiia/e,  W. 


houses  under  conditions  which  render  it  highly 
probable  that  it  may  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  T.  pellucida  and  T.  Fraseri.  From  the 
first  it  proved  a  very  fast  grower,  with  a  sin- 
gularly leafy  development,  which  gives  it  an 
aspect  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other  species  or 
variety,  and,  while  its  fronds  are  as  large  as 
those  of  T.  Fraseri,  its  closely-set  and  overlap- 
ping pinnules  are  of  a  remarkably  transparent 
nature.  Those  readers  who  complain  of  its 
being  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  grower  will 
no  doubt  alter  their  opinion  when  seeing  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  the  plants  grown  at  15, 
Berkeley  Square. 

This  lovely  place  is  not  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  Todeas,  for  numberless  Hy- 
menophyllums  and  Trichomanes  are  equally  at 
home.  In  fact,  the  rockery,  which  is  made  of 
sandstone,  is  planted  with  Filmy  Ferns  only, 
and  all  in  the  most  robust  health  and  condition, 
taking  into  consideration  how  recently  they 
were  introduced  into  their  present  home.  Mr. 
Wormald,  very  properly  appreciating  the  great 
beauty  of  some  of  the  most  humble  representa- 
tives of  Nature,  has  introduced  into  the  Filmy 
house  some  of  the  British  Mosses,  which  are  as 
beautiful  as  some  of  the  choicest  Filmies,  and 
which  with  him  luxuriate  under  the  same 
treatment,  and  these,  I  venture  to  say,  cannot 
be  seen  in  cultivation  in  any  other  collection. 
S.  G. 

Adiantum  'Williamsi.— The  fronds  of  this 
Maidenhair  are  lighter  in  colour  than  many  and 
rather  heavier  in  appearance,  this  making  it  a 
much  more  suitable  species  to  grow  for  ordinary 
decoration  than  A.  cuneatum.  This,  I  am  aware, 
can  be  grown  large  enough,  but  large  fronds  of 
it  are  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  small  and  meilium- 
sized  ones.  The  large  frond?,  moreover,  are  not 
stiff  enough  to  stand  up  as  do  those  of  A. 
Williamsi.     The  Utter  are  pretty  as  a  base  to 


the  knife 
but  I 
like  to  use  the  hands,  and  with  a 
little  perseverance  many  Ferns  may 
be  divided  without  using  the  knife 
at  all,  thus  saving  the  best  roots. 
Some  of  the  older  roots  may  be  cut 
away,  but  it  is  the  fresh  young  roots 
that  start  from  the  base  of  the  crowns  that  re- 
quire  care.     A.  Farleyense,  of   course,  always 


Woimald, 


freely,  it  will  make  large  drooping  fronds,  but  if 
a  number  of  crowns  are  started  together  they 
make  bunchy,  stunted  plants.  If  the  plants 
are  large  when  dealt  with,  it  may  not  be  ad- 
visable to  break  them  up  at  once.  Divide 
so  as  to  ensure  saving  some  good  roots,  and 
then  after  they  have  got  a  good  start  divide 
again. 

In  dealing  with  all  Ferns  it  is  necessary  to 
careful  how  they  are  broken  up.     Where  the 


has  to  be  propagated  by  division.  Fresh  young  roots  are  much  disturbed,  water  must  be  used 
plants  divided  into  two  or  three  and  carefully  I  spai  ingly  until  they  have  taken  root  in  the 
treated  will  soon  re-establish  themselves.  Where  i  new  soil  and  are  well  established.  Ferns, 
old  plants  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
they  may  have  all  the  fronds  cut 
away  and  the  numerous  crowns 
separated.  The  smaller  they  are 
broken  up  the  better.  They 
should  then  be  bedded  into  sand, 
peat,  and  chopped  Sphagnum  in 
equal  parts  in  shallow  pans,  and 
kept  close  and  fairly  moist. 
Young  fronds  will  soon  begin  to 
start  and  new  roots  make  their 
appearance.  They  should  re- 
main in  the  pans  until  they  are 
fairly  well  advanced,  when  they 
may  be  potted  singly  into  small 
pots  and  treated  as  seedlings. 
Other  Adiantums  may  be  treated 
similarly.  Most  of  the  Nephro- 
lepises  may  be  readily  obtained 
from  the  rhizomes,  as  they  spring 
up  wherever  rhizomes  come  into 
contact  with  suitable  material  to 
root  into,  and  soon  make  useful 
sized  plants.  In  many  instances 
plenty  of  stock  may  be  had  from 
the  surface  of  their  own  pots,  or 
for  such  as  have  more  spreading 
rhizomes  a  plant  should  be 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  suitable  ma- 
terial for  the  roots  to  start  into. 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  may  be 
used,  or  if  this  is  not  at  hand, 
some  leaf-mould  and  sand.  The  Nephrolepises 
are  not  particular  with  regard  to  soil,  though  of 
course  they  start  quicker  in  some  light  material. 
The   deciduous  species    require   a   little   care. 


Todea 


ndipinnula.    From  a  photograph  hij  Mr.  E.  Wo. 
15,  BerJceley  Square,  W. 


like  Heaths,  must  never  be  allowed  to  get 
thoroughly  dry,  as  if  so  they  will  perish. 
Keep  them  regularly  watered,  more  especially 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 
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SELAGINELLA  AIARTENSI. 
This  is  very  useful  for  winter  decoration,  as  it  is 
one  of  tlie  hardiest,  and  stands  well  where  other 
species  and  many  Ferns  would  soon  be  spoilt.  It 
is  also  of  very  easy  culture,  thriving  in  a  green- 
house temperature  provided  the  position  is  a  shady 
one  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  moist. 
When  only  a  few  plants  are  required  annually,  it 
is  a  very  easy  matter  to  split  the  specimens  up 
into  as  many  pieces  as  may  be  necessary,  but  the 
plant  is  capable  of  very  rapid  propagation  if  this 
is  required.  For  preference  choose  plants  for 
propagation  that  have  been  grown  as  hardily  as 
possible.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for  propaga- 
tion. The  old  plants  must  be  shaken  entirely  free 
of  soil  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  up  into  indi- 
vidual fronds,  securing  a  few  roots  to  each  of 
these  if  possible,  and  always  cutting  into  the 
hard  rhizome-like  base.  By  roots  I  mean  the  liasal 
ones  ;  those  fine  green,  ones  that  are  so  freely  pro- 
duced in  the  atmosphere  of  moist  houses  are  little 
or  no  benefit  to  the  divided  portions.  Lay  the 
cuttings,  as  they  may  be  tenned,  on  a  box  of 
moist  Moss  or  fibre  while  the  potting  is  going  on, 
as  it  is  important  they  do  not  dry  up.  Prepare  a 
compost  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  light  turfy 
loam,  peat,  and  rough  leaf-soil,  adding  to  this  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand.  Fill  .Sinch  pots 
loosely  with  this,  and  insert  two  or  three  cuttings 
in  each  according  to  their  strength.  They  must 
be  inserted  round  the  edge.  The  cuttings  must 
now  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  for  a 
little  while.  They  soon  freshen  up  if  kept  moist, 
and  may  then  be  placed  in  their  growing  quar- 
ters. Such  plants  struck  now  will  fill  their  pots 
with  roots  in  a  couple  of  months,  and  a  shift  into 
5-inch  pots  will  be  necessary,  using  a  similar 
compost  and  draining  the  pots  well.  The  size 
they  attain  the  first  year  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  temperature,  but  without  hurrying  them 
unduly,  and  thereby  making  them  soft  and  unfit 
for  decoration,  they  will  produce  dense  heads 
about  9  inches  across,  and  prove  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  of  decorative  plants.  Though  I 
have  mentioned  winter  as  a  time  when  they  espe- 
cially useful,  the  plants  are  always  ornamental 
even  when  in  the  small  pots  in  summer.  Where 
this  rapid  mode  of  increase  is  not  required,  the 
plants  may  be  kept  in  the  same-sized  pots  for  a 
couple  of  seasons  at  least,  and  with  due  attention 
to  watering  will  keep  perfectly  fresh  and  green. 
Pans  are  ornamental  and  are  easily  furnished  by 
planting  a  number  of  small  plants  together. 


DECEMBER  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 
During  the  past  month  rain  to  the  amount  of 
3-79  inches  has  fallen  on  sixteen  days,  against 
7'16  inches  on  eighteen  days  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year.  It  is  curious  that,  although 
there  were  only  two  more  wet  days  in  December, 
1897,  its  rainfall  was  nearly  double  the  quantity 
of  that  registered  during  the  past  month,  but  the 
exceedingly  heavy  fall  of  2 '14  inches  on  Decem- 
ber '29  in  the  former  year  was  responsible  for  more 
than  half  of  this  increase.  There  is  a  surplus  over 
the  average  fall  for  the  month  of  0  1.5  of  an  inch, 
but  this  slight  gain  still  leaves  us  with  a  rainfall 
for  the  year  of  only27'10  inches,  or  7 '37  inches 
below  the  annual  average  of  34  53  inches.  In 
spite  of  the  month  being  so  deficient  in  rainfall  in 
comparison  with  December,  LS97,  its  humidity 
was  .S3  per  cent.,  against  79  per  cent,  in  the 
latter  month.  The  mild  November,  during  which 
on  only  four  nights  did  the  grass  thermometer 
show  frost,  and  the  lowest  reading  in  the  screen 
was  but  1  -8°  below  freezing  point,  followed  by  a 
still  milder  December,  in  which  the  mercury  in 
the  screen  never  fell  to  32-0=,  has  resulted  in  a 
fair  show  of  flowers  being  in  evidence  up  to  the 
very  close  of  the  year. 

In  most  cases  the  blossoms,  being  the  produce 
of  summer  or  autumn'-blooming  plants,  have  been 
sparingly  borne  and  have  afforded  but  a  faint 
reminiscence  of  their  earlier  glories,  but  their  very 
infrequency  has  made  their  presence  doubly  wel- 
come. In  the  hedgerows  Primroses  have  already 
appeared,   and    on    grassy  banks,    beneath    ths 


shelter  of  overhanging  bents,  white  Violets  have 
flowered  three  months  before  their  time,  while  ' 
the  kitchen  garden,  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Strawberry  Laxton's  No.  1  was  white  ' 
bloom.  It  was  past  mid-December  before  the 
tall  Elms  in  the  valley  had  shed  their  lea' 
At  Kingswear,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dart,  Abutilons  of  various  colours  were  in  bloom 
during  the  second  week  of  the  month,  and  the 
blue  Agath:ea  cu'lestis  was  also  in  flower.  The 
first  of  the  Poppy  Anemones  had  expanded  their 
petals,  and  a  few  flowers  of  A.  fulgens  were  light 
ing  up  a  southern  bed  with  their  vivid  scarlet 
stars.  Hero  and  there  Antirrhinums  were  sti 
flowering,  and  on  still  water  the  Cape  Pondweed 
(Aponogeton  distachyon)  displayed  its  white. 
Hawthorn-scanted  blossoms  between  its  lance- 
shaped  leaves.  In  sheltered  corners  Camellias 
have  already  commenced  to  bloom,  and  the 
outdoor  Chrysanthemums  remained  decorative 
throughout  a  good  portion  of  the  month.  The 
yellow  Coronilla  glauca  is  bright  with  blossoms, 
and  a  few  plants  of  Crinum  capense  were  still  in 
flower  at  the  commencement  of  December,  while 
at  the  close  of  the  month  I  saw  a  freshly-expanded 
bloom  of  Crocus  Imperati.  Doronicum  plantagi- 
neum  excelsum  Harpur-Crewe  has  given  a  few 
flowers  throughout  the  month,  and  in  nursery 
gardens  dozens  of  clumps  have  been  lifted,  planted 
in  large  pots,  and  brought  under  glass  for  early 
blooming.  Chrome  -  yellow  and  orange  Esch- 
scholtzias  retained  a  small  remnant  of  their  bright 
colouring  well  into  the  month,  while  Fuchsia  Ric- 
cartoni  is  not  altogether  flowerless,  and  here  and 
there  a  few  deep  blue  blossoms  mark  the  patches 
of  Gentianella.  The  giant  Christmas  Rose  (Helle- 
borus  altifolius)  had  brought  its  main  display  of 
bloom  to  a  conclusion  before  Christmas,  but  will 
continue  to  produce  less  frequent  and  smaller 
flowers  for  some  weeks.  H.  Juvernis,  St.  Brigid's 
Christmas  Rose,  the  Bath  and  Riverston  varieties, 
and  Mme.  Fouri^ade,  however,  kept  up  a  constant 
supply  of  spotless  flowers  throughout  the  latter 
half  of  the  month,  while  before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  Lenten  Roses,  in  warm  corners,  expanded 
their  earliest  blossoms.  Hypericum  Moserianum 
was  still  in  bloom  in  the  opening  days  of  the  month. 
Marigoldsand  Mignonette  have  continued  tobloom 
throughout  December,  and  before  the  middle  of 
the  month  the  first  of  the  Paper- white  Polyanthus 
Narcissi  expanded  its  many-flowered  bloom-scape. 
In  mid-December  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
Mme.  Crousse  presented  a  pretty  picture  in  the 
window-boxes  of  a  creeper  embowered  house,  the 
plants,  which  were  grown  from  cuttings  made  in 
the  autumn  of  1896  and  removed  to  the  window- 
boxes  in  the  spring  of  1897,  and  which  passed 
through  the  last  winter  unscathed  and  during 
the  past  year  flowered  abundantly  on  trailing 
growths  some  4  feet  and  5  feet  long,  pro- 
ducing a  late  crop  of  flowers  in  December,  which, 
thougb  considerably  inferior  in  number  and  in 
size  of  truss  to  those  that  formed  its  summer 
sheet  of  bloom,  were  a  particularly  attractive 
feature  in  the  closing  days  of  the  year.  The  Paris 
Daisies,  where  the  plants  were  growing  in  shel- 
tered or  comparatively  elevated  positions,  bore 
flowers  during  the  first  halt  of  the  month,  and 
many  huge  bushes,  both  of  the  white  and  yellow 
varieties,  that  have  occupied  their  present  posi- 
tions since  the  spring  of  1890,  have  not  a  dis- 
coloured leaf.  The  Winter  Flag  (Schizostylis 
coccinea)  in  sheltered  situations  and  compara- 
tively porous  compost  was  a  brilliant  sight  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month,  but  in  damp,  clayey 
soil  the  plants  rarely  or  never  flower  satisfac- 
torily, and  soon  disappear  altogether.  In  posi- 
tions screened  from  the  north  and  east  winds 
Salvia  splendens  is  still  in  flower,  as  is  the 
dwarfer  growing  S.  coccinea.  Saxifraga  (Mega- 
sea)  cordifolia  has  produced  its  large  heads  of 
rose-coloured  blossoms  above  its  wide,  glossy 
leaves,  and  in  one  garden  where  it  was  growing 
thickly  in  the  rockwork  on  either  side  of  a  path 
made  a  bright  December  picture.  In  1897,  in 
the  corresponding  month,  I  noted  that  the  first  of 
the  Snowdrops  (Galanthus  nivalis)  had  appeared, 
and  that  blossoms  were  to  be  seen  on  Arabis  and 


Aubrietia.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  I  have 
seen  none  of  these  in  bloom,  nor  have  I  yet 
noticed  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  Winter 
Aconite.  A  solitary  spike  has  appeared  here  and 
there  on  the  Kniphofias,  and  the  pale-coloured, 
scented  flower-heads  of  the  winter  Heliotrope 
(Tussilago  fragrans)  are  opening  freely  in  the 
confines  of  the  wild  garden.  A  few  bloom 
clusters  are  still  remaining  on  the  Valerians 
(Centranthus  ruber),  pink,  white,  and  red,  and 
the  Periwinkles,  both  of  the  larger  and  smaller 
varieties,  are  in  partial  flower.  A  few  flower- 
spikes  of  the  Yuccas  were  still  to  be  seen  during 
the  month,  in  many  of  which  the  blossoms  were 
still  unexpanded  at  the  close  of  the  year.     Of 

Shrubs, 
Abutilon  vexillarium  has  borne  its  arching  wands 
of  crimson  and  yellow  blossoms,  and  the  so-called 
Strawberry  Trees  (Arbutus  Unedo  and  Benthamia 
fragifera)  have  been  decorative  with  their  bright 
fruits.  Abelia  rupestris  was  still  in  flower  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month,  and  both  Berberis 
Darwini  and  B.  (Mahonia)  Aquifolium  are  showing 
liloom.  TheWinterSweet(Chimonanthus fragrans) 
expanded  the  first  of  its  fragrant  blossoms  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  though  rather  later  than 
was  the  case  in  the  preceding  December,  and 
here  and  there  the  Mexican  Orange  Flower 
(Choisya  ternata)  showed  a  rosette  of  white 
lilooms.  Cotoneaster  microphylla  is  thickly 
studded  with  its  crimson  berries,  while  the 
larger  and  brighter  heps  of  C.  Simonsi  make  it 
an  ornamental  subject  in  the  shrubbery,  where 
the  ruddy  stems  of  the  Dogwoods  light  up  the 
sombre  foliage  of  the  evergreens.  Cydonia  (Py- 
rus)  japonica  has  already  opened  the  first  of  its 
scarlet  blossoms  on  southern  walls,  and  in 
sheltered  corners  the  yellow  bloom-sprays  of 
Cj'tisus  fragrans  have  perfected  their  blossoms, 
and  Daphne  indica  has  produced  its  odorous 
purple  red  flower-clusters,  while  D.  Mezereum 
has  also  commenced  to  bio  Dm  In  many  cases 
where  the  great  flower-spikes  of  Dracaena  australis 
have  been  left  uncut,  the  seeds,  whitened  and 
rendered  pulpy  by  the  rain,  have  almost  simulated 
a  second,  though  inferior,  floral  display.  Escal- 
lonia  macrantha  has  already  disclosed  the  earliest 
of  its  pink  flowers,  and  in  a  cliff-guarded  nook 
the  Habrothamnus  still  holds  aloft  its  bunches  of 
pendent,  crimson  tube-flowers,  while  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis)  are 
covered  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  the  long 
pale  citkins  of  Garrya  elliptica  hang  thickly  from 
the  dark-leaved  shoots.  In  the  south-west  the 
shelter  of  a  wall  is  unnecessary  for  this  striking 
shrub,  which  soon  forms  large  and  symmetrical 
bushes  in  the  open,  the  catkin-bearing  sprays 
being  very  effective  when  used  for  indoor  decora- 
tion. The  Laurustinus  is  slowly  changing  the 
colour  of  its  flower-heads  from  maroon  to  white, 
some  bushes  as  yet  showing  no  trace  of  the  latter 
colour,  while  in  others  it  is  the  predominant  tint. 
Now  and  again  a  double  Jew's  Mallow  (Kerria 
japonica  flore-pleno)  may  be  seen  bearing  a  few 
deep  orange  blossoms,  and  Pittosporum  Tobira 
has  commenced  to  expand  its  rosettes  of  scented 
white  flowers,  while  the  shrubby  Veronicas, 
purple,  pink,  and  lavender,  are  blooming  in  many 
garden.s.     Among 

Climbing  Plants, 
a  few  are  still  to  be  seen  on  Cobiea  scandens,  and 
here  and  there  an  orange-red  flower-spray  hangs 
on  a  sheltered  specimen  of  Eccremocarpus  scaber. 
Day  by  day  the  golden  mantle  of  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum  becomes  a  fuller  breadth  of  colour,  but  the 
petals  of  the  latest  Passion  Flower  have  fallen  and 
the  dark  foliage  now  serves  as  a  fitting  back- 
ground for  the  festoons  of  bright  orange  oval  fruits 
that  gleam  like  lamps  among  the  abundant  leaf- 
age. Early  in  the  month  a  white  Lagageria  was 
still  bearing  flowers  on  a  north  wall  in  the  open 
air,  but  the  most  successful  flowering  climber  of 
the  year  has  undoubtedly  been  Solanum  jasmin- 
oides,  which  commenced  to  bloom  in  April,  and, 
ncreasing  in  beauty  through  the  summer  months, 
cached   the  zenith  of  its  loveliness  in  August, 
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September  and  October,  during  which  time  it  w 
a  maze  of  swaying  white  flower-clusters  from  the 
lower  windows  to  the  eaves  of  the  house.  Early 
in  November  the  blossom  showed  signs  of 
diminishing,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
the  clusters  of  bloom  were  decidedly  less  numerous 
and  the  individual  flowers  smaller,  but  the  plant 
held  bravely  on  and  carried  a  fair  quantity  of 
blossom  right  through  the  month  of  December, 
and  even  now,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
week  in  January,  holds  some  twenty  tired-looking 
flower-clusters  scattered  over  its  expanse,  a  period 
of  flower-bearing  of  thirty-seven  consecutive 
weeks.  The  climbing  Tropa?olum  Lobbianum 
has  flowered  sparsely  on  a  rock  wall  throughout 
the  month,  being  sheltered  by  the  jutting  chffs. 
Here  Physianthus  albens  and  Stauntonia  latifolia 
are  both  growing  in  the  best  of  health,  and  have 
both  perfected  a  number  of  seed-pods,  those  of  the 
Physianthus  being  as  large  as  a  man's  fist  and 
corrugated,  while  those  of  the  Stauntonia  are 
smooth,  pinkish  red  in  colour  and  elongated,  being 
about  5  inches  in  length.  Tlie  large  standard 
Magnolia  has  still  several  unexpanded  buds  upon 
it,  a  few  of  the  most  forward  of  which,  whose 
outer  petals  had  slightly  unclosed,  have  been  cut 
and  placed  in  water  in  a  warm  room,  but  were 
not  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  to  respond  to 
the  treatment.  S.  W.  F. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

■SVITL()(  )F. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  salad  plants  we 
have  for  winter,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  is  not 
more  extensively  grown  in  private  places.  Seed 
is  cheap,  its  culture  is  simple,  and  it  is  easily 
forced  in  the  winter  months.  A  person  re- 
marked to  me  only  the  other  day  how  frequently 
it  is  to  be  met  with  in  France,  particularly  in 
Paris,  and  what  a  fine  addition  it  is  to  the 
salad  bowl.  I  grow  a  good  breadth  of  Witloof 
for  this  purpose  annually,  and  in  severe 
winters,  when  Lettuces  and  Endive  are  difli- 
cult  to  get  at  from  the  frames  being  frozen  up, 
or  when  they  begin  to  get  scarce,  it  is  then  of 
the  utmost  service.  When  properly  grown, 
each  root  will  yield  a  top  similar  in  size 
and  shape  to  a  good  Cos  Lettuce.  To  obtain 
such  results,  the  roots  of  the  plants  must  have 
room  for  full  development,  and  when  this  is 
accorded  them  they  then  equal  a  Parsnip  in 
size.  The  Witloof  succeeds  best  on  ground 
that  has  been  manured  for  a  previous  crop,  as 
contact  with  fresh  manure  causes  the  roots  to 
become  forked.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  early 
in  May.  This  should  be  done  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  Carrots  or  Beet,  and  draw  the 
drills  1  foot  apart.  The  seed  invariably  ger- 
minates very  freely  ;  therefore  it  is  best  to  sow 
thinly,  and  so  avoid  having  drawn,  spindly 
plants.  Thin  out  the  latter  to  i>  inches  or 
1  foot  apart  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  de- 
veloped a  few  leaves,  and  keep  them  free  from 
weedy  growths  afterwards  by  frequent  hoeings. 
The  roots  become  full  grown  about  the  end  of 
October,  when  they  may  either  be  left  in  the 
ground  and  lifted  as  wanted,  or  be  taken 
up  and  partly  buried  in  some  convenient  spot 
where  they  will  be  easily  got  at  during  the 
winter.  I  favour  the  latter  plan,  and  lift  the 
whole  lot  during  November.  The  green  tops 
are  twisted,  not  cut  oil',  and  the  roots  buried 
just  deep  enough  to  cover  the  crown  and  no 
more,  near  to  where  Carrots  and  other  roots 
are  clamped.  As  the  Witloof  is  perfectly 
hardy  the  roots  require  no  protection  beyond 
that  aftbrded  by  the  soil,  only  when  severe 
weather  seems  imminent  a  little  litter  shaken 
over  a  portion  of  them  will  enable  their 
being  got  out  more  readily.  Forcing  is  best 
done  in  a  Mushroom  house  or  any  dark  place, 


with  a  temperature  ranging  between  55°  and 
<iO°.  Strong  heat  causes  the  tops  to  grow 
more  quickly,  but  they  are  then  not  nearly  so 
crisp  eating  ;  consequently  the  roots  should  be 
put  into  heat  to  force  in  cases  of  emergency 
only.  By  keeping  the  roots  buried  up  out- 
doors as  indicated,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  the  supply  till  spring-time,  provided 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  roots  is  grown  with 
that  end  in  view.  A.  W. 


Swede  Turnips.— If  the  gooil  qualities  of  the 
Swede  Turnip  for  cooking  were  only  better 
known  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  more  often  find 
a  place  on  the  dining-table.  When  grown  on 
good  land  and  well  cooked  the  Swede  Turnip  is 
delicious,  and  I  know  one  establishment  where  it  is 
used  regularly  twice  a  week,  being  by  some  of 
the  family  preferred  to  white  Turnips.  Of  course, 
if  grown  on  poor  land,  and  especially  in  hot,  dry 
seasons,  the  bulbs  are  not  up  to  dining-room 
standard,  nor,  indeed,  are  the  ordinary  white 
Turnips.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  a  good  quan- 
tity in  November  and  store  them  in  a  clamp 
of  soil  or  ashes,  as  in  hard  weather  they  are  so 
firml}'  fixed  in  the  ground  in  open  fields  that  it 
'3  impossible  to  secure  them. — B.  S.  N. 

Potato  The  Bovee. — I  note  several  corre- 
pondents  of  late  have  spoken  in  favour  of  Beauty 
of  Hebron  and  Puritan.  Both  these  I  grow,  and 
ost  satisfactory  they  are  this  season.  Those 
uo  like  these  American  kinds  and  have  soil  to 
suit  them  should  try  the  new  one  above  named. 
I  have  grown  it  from  the  original  stock,  having 
obtained  it  from  America  two  years  ago.  The 
results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  seedling  from  Beauty  of  Hebron,  but 
with  me  it  is  a  much  heavier  cropper.  It  is 
so  tall  in  growth  and  is  several  days  earlier, 
the  end  of  April  last  year  I  planted  this  Potato 
on  land  from  which  Brussels  Sprouts  had  been 
cleared,  simply  loosening  the  soil  with  a  hoe, 
then  drawing  out  the  drills  and  throwing  a  light 
coat  of  wood  ashes  and  leaf-soil  on  the  set 
From  these  I  dug  early  in  August  a  splendid  crop 
of  good  large  tubers,  and  now  early  in  January 
they  are  very  good.— J.  Crook. 

Spinach  Beet— In  a  season  when  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  vegetables  generally,  and  Spinach  in 
particular.  Spinach  Beet  is  very  useful,  and  where 
there  is  a  breadth,  if  only  a  small  one,  of  this 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  time  when  it  will  be  found 
of  good  service  during  the  present  winter  and 
coming  spring  months.  It  is  more  particularly 
where  Spinach  is  enquired  for  every  day  that  the 
value  of  this  is  seen.  As  a  safeguard  against 
failure  of  the  ordinary  winter  Spinach  I  always 
make  a  point  of  sowing  a  small  bed  of  the  Per- 
petual or  Spinach  Beet.  It  is  true  Spinach  Beet 
is  not  regarded  everywhere  with  favour,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fact  that  it  is  accepted  when  there 
is  no  other  alternative.  It  does  nob  give  much 
trouble  in  its  growth,  as  one,  or  at  the  most  two, 
sowings  supply  all  and  every  need  during  the 
season.  Frost  arrests  its  growth,  but  it  responds 
quickly  to  milder  weather  changes.  Spinach 
Beet  is  quite  hardy  and  needs  no  protection.— 
W.  S. 

Large  ctshs  small  Savoys.— The  smaller 
Savoys  are  the  most  serviceable,  as  they  can  be 
planted  closely  together,  or  say  from  15  inches  to 
18  inches  apart.  Several  sowings  should  be  made, 
or  the  heads  are  liable  to  come  in  with  a  rush 
d  many  spoil.  Being  a  quick-growing  vege- 
table, the  first  sowings  should  not  be  made 
before  quite  the  end  of  March,  others  following  a 
month  and  six  weeks  later.  If  avoidable,  Savoys 
should  not  be  used  till  they  have  had  a  few  sharp 
frosts  on  them,  this  greatly  improving  the  quality 
id  rendering  boiling  easier.  For  early  supplies, 
arly  Ulm,  a  dwarf,  compact  variety,  is  first- 
rate.  Dwarf  Green  Curled  a  prettily  curled 
Savoy,  follows  Early  Ulm  and  forms  good 
hearts.  Marcelin,  rather  larger  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding sorts,  is  a  hardy  variety  with  a  compact 
head.     One  of  the  most  useful    best   flavoured  I 


Savoys  is  King  Kofi'ee.  This  may  be  planted  very 
closely  together.  Most  of  the  varieties  can  only 
be  had  in  succession  by  planting  them  at  diflerent 
dates.  A  new  sort,  however,  called  Latest  of 
All  is  said  to  be  an  acquisition  on  account  of  its 
comparative  lateness  in  coming  to  maturity  and 
its  durable  quaUties  in  hard  winters.— C.  N. 

Worms  in  Leeks.— The  remarks  on  this 
subject  from  the  Befin  Horticob  (p.  517)  had  a 
special  interest  to  me,  as  a  few  days  before,  when 
in  Newcastle  on-Tyne,  I  heard  serious  reports  of 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Leek  crops  of  miners 
and  others  by  the  Leek  maggot,  which  was  spoken 
of  as  something  similar  to  or  identical  with  the 
Onion  maggot.  Now,  as  I  have  never  before  seen 
or  heard  of  the  Onion  maggot  attacking  the  Leek 
or  any  other  of  the  closely  allied  species  of  the 
Onion,  can  it  be  possible  that  the  French  worms 
or  caterpillars  are  meant.  From  what  we  know 
of  the  life  history  of  the  Onion  fly  and  maggot,  it 
is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  Onion  moth 
would  find  the  Leek  a  suitable  host  in  which  to  lay 
its  eggs.  As  to  this  pest  of  caterpillars  on  the 
leaves  of  Leeks,  can  it  be  the  Newcastle  maggot 
under  a  new  name  ?  Will  readers  of  The  Garden 
lay  whether  and  where  either  has  been  trouble- 
some and  what  remedies  have  proved  efficient? 
The  French  dose  of  two  oz^.  of  black  soap  to  three 
pints  of  water,  whether  with  or  without  twenty- 
or  fifty  grammes  of  petroleum,  would 
a  lather  which  few  Leeks  could  withstand. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  grubs  might  be 
destroyed,  but  I  doubt  if  the  plants  would  stand 
the  dose. —D.  T.  F. 

Sowing'  Broad  Beans  indoors.— The  earhest 
gatherings  are  always  the  most  highly  appre- 
ciated of  any  crop,  and  it  is  none  the  less  true  of 
Broad  Beans.  To  gain  only  a  few  days  growers 
resort  to  pots  and  boxes  for  sowing,  giving  them 
protection  in  cool  structures  or  unheated  pits,  so 
that  their  progress  may  be  steady  and  prepared 
for  outdoor  planting.  From  boxes  I  have 
found  but  little  gain  over  the  earliest  out- 
door-sown, and  thus  have  given  up  the  at- 
tempt. Planted  from  pots  they  do  not  receive 
the  check  from  root  disturbance,  and  with 
favourable  weather  their  growth,  on  being 
planted  on  a  sheltered  site,  proceeds  without 
interruption.  The  disturbance  of  the  roots  when 
planted  from  boxes  is  such  that  the  growth  is 
arrested  for  several  days,  and  when  this  is  re- 
sumed it  proceeds  at  a  rapid  pace,  that  is,  in 
good  soil  ;  thus  early  bearing,  which  is  the  prim- 
ary object,  is  hindered  rather  than  accelerated. 
In  poor  ground  this  trouble  may  not  arise,  but 
the  latter  condition  is  not  favourable  to  the  ex- 
tent and  quality  of  a  Bean  crop,  whether  early  or 
late.  To  those  who  may  be  anxious  to  forward 
their  early  Bean  crop  by  means  of  indoor  sowing 
I  would  advise  pots,  or  if  boxes,  the  seeds  should 
be  very  thinly  sown,  so  as  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  consequent  root  disturbance. — W.  S. 
Early  spring  Cabbages.— These  will  prob- 
ably turn  out  to  be  a  very  short  crop,  for  at  the 
time  the  seed  should  have  been  sown  the  drought 
was  at  its  worst  and  continued  for  several  weeks, 
so  that,  except  in  isolated  cases  where  the  soil 
was  naturally  moist,  or  where  artificial  watering 
was  carried  out,  the  young  plants  were  more  or 
less  checked  in  growth  from  the  first.  Nothing, 
in  my  opinion,  so  predisposes  Cabbage  plants  to 
bolt  as  a  cheek  to  growth.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  plague  of  caterpillars  in  September, 
where  it  did  not  clear  oS'  the  entire  crop,  seemed 
to  paralyse  the  plants.  The  white-fly  that  suc- 
ceeded the  caterpillars  seems  to  have  left  the  plants 
in  a  weakly  state  ;  in  fact,  with  all  the  excep- 
tionally mild  weather  we  have  had,  they  make 
but  very  little  growth,  and  I  think  the  majority 
of  owners  of  gardens  would  do  well  to  sow  seed  at 
once  in  boxes  of  light  rich  soil  and  set  them  in 
any  cold  house  or  frame,  where  the  seedlings 
would  come  on  very  gently  and  be  ready  for 
hardening  off  as  soon  as  the  month  of  March 
comes  round.  I  find  some  good  large,  shallow 
boxes  about  3  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide  very  useful 
for  this  purpose,  as  they  can  be  readily  moved 
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about.  As  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  shine 
brightly  in  early  spring,  the  boxes  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  frames  from  which  the  lights  can  be 
quite  removed  during  the  daytime,  or  the  young 
plants  will  draw  up  weakly.  If  sown  thinly,  so 
that  each  plant  gets  space  to  develop,  and  kept 
freely  ventilated,  these  plants  will  be  most  valu- 
able for  setting  out  in  March. — J.  Groom, 
Oosport.       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

NOTES  ON  BEET. 
Well  grown  roots  of  Beet  are  in  demand  all  the 
year  round,  and  in  many  places  they  are  thought 
even  more  highly  of  than  other  vegetables  that 
require  more  skill  to  grow.  Here  I  am  never  with- 
out roots,  and  during  the  season  a  large  number  is 
used.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sow  Beet  too  early 
where  the  roots  are  expected  to  keep,  especially 
in  rich,  old  kitchen  garden  soil.  Large,  coarse, 
and  badly  coloured  roots  are  the  result  of  this 
proceeding,  and  these  are  very  poor  keepers  as 
well.  Some  people  like  the  sugary  taste  of  roots 
that  have  been  kept  until  quite  late  in  the  season, 
while  others,  again,  prefer  the  young,  half  de- 
veloped roots  obtained  by  sowing  in  February 
and  transplanting  to  a  sheltered  border  or  sow- 
ing outside  in  March.  This  latter  is  my  earliest 
sowing,  and  the  seedlings  have  to  be  protected  at 
first.  With  warmer  weather  they  come  on 
rapidly,  and  are  pulled  when  about  3  inches 
across.  They  are  great  favourites  at  this  size  for 
helping  with  the  earlier  summer  Lettuces  for 
mixed  salads,  and  are  always  looked  forward  to. 
The  Turnip-rooted  Egyptian  is  what  I  sow,  and 
it  is  sown  again  at  intervals — about  four  sowings 
— until  the  end  of  August.  Should  the  autumn 
prove  favourable,  the  last  sowings  are  as  good 
and  sweet  as  the  first,  but  occasionally  they 
do  not  come  to  much.  Thus  from  .June  to  the 
end  of  *"he  year  a  constant  succession  of 
these  small  roots  for  salad  is  kept  up,  and  if 
these  are  properly  cooked  the  colour  is  well  re- 
tained. The  flavour,  of  course,  is  not  so  good  as 
is  that  of  the  long-rooted  section,  as  the  roots 
are  pulled  before  they  are  fully  developed.  The 
main-crop  must  be  carefully  treated  from  the 
first,  and  the  choice  and  preparation  of  the  ground 
are  important.  A  piece  that  has  been  well 
manured  for  a  previous  crop  and  deeply  worked, 
say,  for  instance,  where  Peas  or  Runner  Beans 
have  been  grown,  will  suit  the  Beet  well.  It 
should  be  roughly  turned  up  in  autumn  or  winter 
and  left  until  required.  The  latter  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May,  according  to  situation, 
should  prove  a  good  time  to  sow,  always  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  earlier  sowings  for  present  use 
have  not  been  neglected.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry 
the  drills  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  before 
sowing.  Drill  9  inches  to  12  inches  apart,  sow 
by  hand,  if  possible,  placing  the  seeds  about 
.3  inches  or  4  inches  apart.  In  gardens  where 
sparrows  are  plentiful  there  are  no  more  trouble- 
some crops  to  raise  than  Beet  and  Onions,  and 
here  I  have  always  to  net  the  seed-beds.  It  is 
the  safest  plan  to  net  them  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
for  the  birds  find  them  out  directly  they  appear 
above  ground,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
they  will  clear  the  lot  if  they  can  get  at 
them.  The  plants  should  be  singled  when 
about  a  couple  of  inches  high,  and,  if  there 
are  any  blank  spaces  in  the  rows,  they  will  then 
transplant  readily  and  the  blanks  may  be  filled  up 
or  more  rows  added.  After  treatment  consists  in 
keeping  the  ground  clean  and  loose  about  the 
surface  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  as  long  as 
there  is  space  between  the  foliage.  No  crop  requires 
more  careful  lifting,  for  the  roots  when  cut  with  a 
fork  or  broken  by  careless  handling  are  useless, 
all  the  colour  boiling  out  when  they  are  cooked. 

The  end  of  November  is  soon  enough  as  a  rule 
to  lift,  but  should  severe  frost  cripple  the  proteet- 
ting  foliage  earlier  than  this  the  roots  ought  not 
to  be  left  longer,  especially  in  exposed  c|uarters. 
Take  them  up  in  dry  weather,  if  possible,  and 
after  drying  a  little,  wring  the  foliage  olf  in  pre- 
ference to  cutting  and  the  roots  are  ready  for 
storing.  Where  good  vegetable  store  sheds  exist, 
the  roots  may  be  placed  in  heaps  with  tine  dry 


soil  about  them.  The  heaps  must  be  looked  over 
several  times  and  any  roots  that  show  signs  of 
growing  kept  for  use,  this  disturbing  of  the 
heap  preventing  loss  of  weight  and  quality, 
owing  to  the  small  threadlike  roots  being  rubbed 
off.  Where  storing  room  is  scarce,  the  roots  keep 
very  sound  and  plump  laid  in  closely  out  of  doors 
and  covered  during  frosty  weather  with  a  good 
thickness  of  strawy  litter. — H. 

Very   few  gardeners    now   care    to   grow 

the  tall  large-rooted  kinds  of  Beet,  their  size  and, 
as  a  rule,  colour  and  flavour  being  objected  to 
in  the  dining-room.  Probably  many  who  wisely 
deferred  sowing  even  the  medium  growers  until 
the  end  of  April  last  year  found  that  the  roots 
were  really  too  small  for  ordinary  kitchen  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  flavour  on  hot,  shallow  soils 
was  affected.  New  Beets  of  merit  do  not 
seem  to  be  raised  in  the  same  proportion  as  other 
vegetables.  It  is  true  the  Turnip-rooted  varie- 
ties have  been  improved  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  but  sexeral  of  the  oldest  long-shaped  strains 
still  remain  unbeaten.  Foremost  amongst  them 
may  be  mentioned  Nutting's  Dwarf  Red.  Chelsea 
Selected  Red  is  an  excellent  variety  of  medium 
size  only  if  properly  grown,  the  colour  just  what 
is  liked  at  table  now-a-days.  The  flavour  is  sweet 
and  rich.  At  one  time  Dell's  was  a  great  favourite, 
but  it  is  too  dark  in  colour  to  please  me,  and  I 
find  the  bright,  but  paler,  reds  are  more  popular 
when  sliced  than  the  darker,  almost  black-fleshed 
sorts.  I  have  not  grown  Cheltenham  Green -top, 
but  it  bears  a  good  name.  A  great  deal  depends 
on  culture,  and  even  Dell's  and,  indeed,  all  the 
medium-sized  sorts,  will  grow  large  and  coarse 
on  rich  soil  and  when  sown  early  in  the  year.  In 
deep,  rich  gardens  a  somewhat  impoverishing 
crop  ought  to  precede  Beetroot.  A  good  many 
notes  have  appeared  in  The  G.\kdbn  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  treating  Beet  in  winter  in  order  to 
preserve  its  quality.  1  have  found  nothing  better 
than  storing  the  roots  in  oval-shaped  clamps,  cover- 
ing them  with  dry  Bracken  before  laying  on  the 
soil,  placing  some  short  lengths  of  Pea  rods,  span 
form,  a  few  inches  from  the  roots  to  prevent  the 
Bracken  from  unduly  pressing  on  them.  If  a 
Seakale  pot  is  inserted  midway  in  the  top  of  the 
clamp,  air  can  be  admitted  in  fine  weather.  A 
wisp  of  Bracken  may  be  thrust  into  the  Seakale 
pot,  removing  it  in  fine  weather.  So  treated,  the 
roots  do  not  grow  unduly,  are  easily  got  at,  and 
the  ground  can  be  dug  for  other  crops. — 
J.  Ckawfokd. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITCHEN. 

Puritan  Potato.— "  G.  W.  S.'s"  note  (p.  504) 
suggests  a  questiou  whether  I'uritan  is  distinct  from 
Beauty  of  Hebron.  Are  they  not  almost  too  much 
aUke  to  be  shown  as  two  distinct  sorts  in  competing 
collections  ?  Puritan  has  that  soft  mealy  flavour 
which  is  gi-eatly  prized,  and  has  rendered  it  im- 
mensely popular  and  profitable  over  large  areas.  Will 
"  G.  W.  S."  aud  other  growers  kindly  say  whether 
they  think  these  two  Potatoes  are  one  and  the  same  ? 
— D.  T.  F. 

Pea  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  —  Anyone  who  has 
grown  this  Pea— and  I  should  think  there  are 
few  gardeners  who  have  not — cannot  but  say  a 
good  word  for  it.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
but  two  points  to  be  urged  against  it.  One  is  its 
height— it  is  at  times  difficult  to  obtain  stakes 
suitable — and  the  other  the  shortness  of  its  pods. 
The  Peas  themselves  are  large  enough,  while  the 
colour  and  flavour  are  superb.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  all  varieties  for  withstanding 
mildew.  It  is  certainly  a  distinct  gain  amongst 
late  varieties,  which  invariably  suSer  more  from 
this  fungus  pest  than  any  other.  A  friend  of 
mine  will  grow  no  other  sort. — E.  M. 

Potato  Harbinger.— The  number  of  service- 
able early  varieties  of  Potatoes  is  not  so  large  as 
in  the  case  of  later  sorts,  and  the  one  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  note  is  well  worth  a  trial.  I 
tried  it  last  season  for  the  first  time,  and  it  fully 
justified  the  good  things.I  had  previously  heard  of 
it.  In  point  of  earliness  it  compared  favourably 
with  other  sorts,   and   produced  a   heavier  crop 


than  several  other  well-known  varieties.  The 
tubers  are  round,  white,  and  even  in  character, 
and  the  flavour  when  cooked  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Harbinger  has  a  future  before  it  as  an 
early  Potato,  and  I  would  recommend  it  to  any 
grower  desirous  of  trying  a  now  sort.— G.  H.  H. 

Leeks. — One  of  our  leading  vegetable  growers 
regards  as  best  a  stock  that  habitually  gives  long, 
even,  and  not  unduly  large  stems.  If  a  stock  be 
good  and  culture  be  good,  stems  of  the  most  per- 
fect character  may  be  obtained,  whilst  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  stems  about  the  dimensions  of  a 
man's  thumb  and  thoroughly  blanched  are  best. 
Judges  at  vegetable  shows,  where  Leeks  are  often 
largely  presented,  like  stems  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  an  ordinary  broom-handle.  Of  course, 
these  are  far  too  big  and  too  coarse  for  table,  but 
they  best  meet  judges'  requirements.  Allied  to 
this  size  should  be  a  blanched  length  of  from 
12  inches  to  14  inches,  the  flesh  pure  white. — 
A.  1). 

Cabbage  sprouts.— Some  gardeners  prefer 
raising  a  batch  of  Cabbage  plants  especially  for 
winter  use,  choosing  a  good  hardy  variety,  and 
probably,  all  things  considered,  this  is  the  best 
plan.  iThose,  however,  who  may  have  saved  a 
breadth  of  late  summer  Cabbages,  cutting  them 
well  back  in  August,  will  now  be  reaping  the 
benefit  of  them,  as  the  weather  and  soil  were  so 
dry  in  most  gardens  at  the  time  when  these 
winter-hearting  Cabbages  were  planted,  that  they 
made  anything  but  satisfactory  {irogress.  Where 
sprouts  are  always  depended  on  for  the  supply  at 
this  season,  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  a 
small  breadth  of  some  strong-growing  variety, 
such  as  Enfield  Market,  rather  than  the  dwarfer, 
less  robust  sorts. — J.  C. 

Sowing  Leeks  in  autumn.— At  p.  449  (last 
vol.)  "  S.  M."  has  a  note  on  Leeks,  and  favours 
sowing  the  seed  in  autumn,  allowing  the  seed- 
lings to  remain  in  the  seed  beds  all  the  winter 
and  transplanting  to  the  permanent  quarters  about 
April.  No  doubt  "S.  M."  has  proved  the  value 
of  this  plan  as  a  rule,  and  perhaps  casualties  from 
autumn  or  winter  sowings  are  not  to  be  feared  so 
much  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  light,  open  soil, 
as  when  the  root  run  is  cold  and  retentive  of 
moisture.  An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was 
also  an  enthusiastic  exhibitor,  once  sowed  in 
autumn,  thinking  to  get  extra  early  and  fine  pro- 
duce, but  to  his  great  annoyance  all  the  plants 
bolted  in  spring  ;  I  think  it  was  after  being 
transplanted.  This,  however,  might  have  been 
an  exceptional  case.— Nokwict[. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE   1206. 

PHACELIAS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  p.  campanularia.*) 

Largely  natives  of  California,  the  Phacelias 
prefer  warm  soils  and  open,  sunny  positions. 
A  few  species  are  especially  attractive  owing  to 
the  rich  deep  blue  or  violet  shades,  and  among 
this  number  the  kind  so  well  shown  in  the 
coloured  plate  to-day  is  one  of  the  best. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  the  Phacelias,  or 
at  least  those  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer, 
difl'er  in  no  wise  from  a  large  number  of  hardy 
annuals  in  their  requirements.  The  chief  points 
are  early  sowing,  timely  thinning,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  kind,  ample  space  for  displaying 
themselves  to  advantage.  One  of  the  chief 
errors  in  the  cultivation  of  annuals  is  that 
because  the  seeds  are  cheap  they  are  sown  like 
Mustard  and  Cress.  This,  of  course,  means 
failure.  It  could  not,  indeed,  be  otherwise 
when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  a  dozen,  or  per- 
haps more,  plants  are  seen  struggling  for  exist- 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
J.  L.  Goffart. 
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ence  in  the  space  requisite  for  one  full-grown 
plant.  There  is  an  excuse  for  sowing  seeds 
thickly  when  a  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  their 
germinating,  but  there  is  no  room  for  excuse 
when  the  jjlants  appear  above  ground  and  vir- 
tually smother  each  other.  Not  a  few  annuals 
that  with  their  introduction  receive  a  somewhat 
elaborate  description,  turn  out  to  be  little 
better  than  weeds.  The  flowers  are  small, 
insignificant  also  in  colour  as  well  as  size,  and 
the  habit  quite  incapable  of  adding  beauty  to 
the  garden  or  even  lustre  to  the  group  to  which 
it  belongs.  Others,  again,  like  the  ever-popular 
Nemophila  insignia  for  example,  would  be 
welcome  in  many  gardens  if  only  for  the 
brilliant  tone  of  colour.  Equally  striking 
in  the  richness  and  intensity  of  its  deep  blue 
flowers  is  Phacelia  campanularia.  Not  less 
beautiful  in  this  instance  are  the  distinct  and 
pretty  leaves.  It  requires  a  fair  amount  of 
room,  and  in  this  way  forms  a  capital  carpet 
for  large  tropical  plants  during  the  summer. 
In  other  instances  small  beds  may  be  planted 
with  it,  or,  again,  edgings  formed.  These 
Phacelias  are  best  sown  in  patches  where  they 
are  to  flower,  though,  should  occasion  arise, 
a  batch  of  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots  for  trans- 
planting later.  Sowing  in  pots  is  not  suggested 
as  the  simplest  or  the  most  economical  way  of 
growing  these  plants,  yet  it  is  a  certain  way  of 
preventing  that  overcrowding  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made.  It  has  other  uses 
besides,  the  most  important  being  that  when  a 
late  sowing  is  made  thus  in  pots  the  plants  may 
be  employed  as  a  succession  to  a  bed  of  early- 
flowering  bulbous  plants,  the  foliage  of  which 
would  prevent  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  at  the 
proper  time.  In  like  manner,  open  spaces  in 
the  rock  garden  may  be  filled  by  a  variety  of 
plants,  and  few  things  would  produce  a  more 
welcome  display  than  this  lovely  Calif ornian 
annual.  The  branching  character  of  the  plant 
trailing  over  the  rocks  and  the  rich  colour 
would  thus  be  seen  to  advantage. 

Phacelias  do  best  in  fairly  good  sandy 
soil,  but  the  more  spreading  kinds  are 
best  in  soil  made  rather  firm.  The  seeds, 
which  are  quite  inexpensive,  may  be  sown 
at  intervals  from  March  to  the  end  of 
May.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
some  species  of  this  genus  are  particularly 
attractive  to  bees.  This  is  especially  true  of 
P.  tanacetifolia  and  P.  congesta  and  its  white 
variety. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  worthy  of 
this  genus  : — 

Phacelia  campanularia  attains  to  9  inches  or 
rather  more  in  height  in  moist  seasons.  The 
blossoms  are  of  a  deep  intense  blue,  with  white 
centre.  The  plant  is  freely  l5ranohed  and  flowers 
profusely  over  a  long  season. 

P.  CONGESTA  is  also  a  blue-flowered  kind,  the 
blossoms  somewhat  crowded  and  bell-shaped.  In 
this  the  foliage — which  in  the  first-named  species 
is  entire — is  pinnatifid,  the  plant  reaching  to 
!.■)  inches  high  and  flowering  in  summer.  There 
is  a  white  form  of  this  plant. 

P.  DivARiCATA  has  pale  violet-coloured  flowers 
that  are  freely  produced  on  racemes.  The  plant 
has  a  much-forked  habit  of  growth,  the  latter 
somewhat  fragile. 

P.  Parryi. — This  comparatively  modern  intro- 
duction from  Southern  California  grows  about 
1  foot  high,  the  flowers  deep  violet-purple  and 
produced  in  abundance.  There  is  a  white  form 
of  this.  Both  kinds  are  distinctly  clammy  to  the 
touch. 

P.  TANACETIFOLIA  is,  perhaps,  more  popular  as 
a  bee  plant  than  an  ornamental  subject  for  the 
garden,  and  is  freely  employed  for  the  purpose 
named.  It  is  about  2  feet  high,  flowers  bluish 
pink. 


P.  vis(  IDA,  with  purplish  blue  flowers,  is  a  neat 
and  pretty  kind,  of  erect,  branching  habit,  and 
flowers  freely.  This  pretty  species  was  originally 
introduced  as  Eutoca  viscosa. 

P.  WniTLAViA. — In  this  the  flowers  are  of  an 
exceedingly  rich  blue  tone,  produced  freely  in 
terminal  racemes,  and  in  place  of  the  shortly 
campanulate  corolla  of  several  kinds,  the  corolla 
here  is  partly  tubular,  and  at  the  margin  dis- 
tinctly lobed.     Height  2  feet.  E.  J. 


The  Week's  Work. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Seakale.— If  not  already  done,  all  roots  of  this 
intended  for  forcing  indoors  should  now  be  lifted 
and  laid  in  behind  a  north  wall,  using  leaf-mould 
as  a  covering,  or,  failing  this,  fine  ashes.  No 
ditficulty  will  then  be  experienced  in  getting  at 
it  as  wanted,  even  should  very  severe  frost  occur. 
The  ground  can  then  be  turned  up  at  once  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  and  sweetening 
winds.  Place  more  crowns  in  the  forcing  house 
at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  so,  remembering  that 
it  is  always  easier  to  keep  Seakale  in  a  cool,  suit- 
able store  room  for  some  time,  if  not  required, 
than  to  force  it  to  a  usable  size  in  a 
minimum  of  time  —  at  least  without  spoiling 
the  quality.  When  keeping  it,  I  do  not  like 
inserting  the  ends  in  water,  preferring  well- 
damped  Moss  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  Of  course, 
where  very  late  supplies  of  Seakale  are  needed,  and 
earthing  up  every  other  row  in  the  open  is  resorted 
to,  the  ground  will  have  to  remain  occupied  for 
some  time  yet,  but  I  think  that  where  practicable 
it  is  always  best  to  grow  this  late  batch  on  a 
separate  piece  of  ground,  the  danger  of  treading  on 
the  crowns  when  lifting  every  other  row  being 
avoided.  Those  who  have  only  a  small  bed  of 
old  Seakale,  part  of  which  is  forced  every  year, 
will  find  the  present  time  a  good  one  for  placing 
on  the  pots  and  leaves.  Tread  the  leaves  firmly 
in  between  the  pots  and  allow  about  a  foot  of 
them  above. 

Peas  in  sm.^ll  pots.— Where  the  wise  plan  of 
raising  early  Peas  in  small  pots  and  transplanting 
in  March  is  followed,  care  will  now  be  needed  to 
preserve  the  young  growths  in  a  healthy  growing 
condition.  Do  not  coddle,  but  give  full  exposure 
in  fine  weather,  keeping  the  soil  in  the  pots  com- 
fortably moist.  A  constant  watoh  must  be  kept 
for  mice,  which  are  almost  sure  to  find  an  entrance 
to  the  frames,  sometimes  working  irreparable 
mischief  in  a  few  nights  if  not  detected.  I  find 
it  best  on  their  first  appearance  to  set  one  or  two 
figure  4  traps  just  outside  the  frame,  baiting  them 
with  a  piece  of  burnt  cheese.  The  practice  of 
watering  the  plants  overhead  is  a  bad  one,  every 
one  then  getting  it  whether  it  needs  it  or 
not.  The  best  way  is  to  use  a  small  short- 
spouted  pot,  watering  only  those  needing 
it,  half  being  reached  from  the  top  and 
half  from  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  Those  who 
prefer  to  sow  at  the  present  date  and  secure  ger- 
mination by  placing  the  pots  in  warmth  should 
be  careful  not  to  subject  them  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  50°.  More  pressure  results  in  a 
quicker  but  weaker  growth,  which  is  easily 
affected  by  cold  currents  when  hardening  off 
takes  place.  Avoid  the  use  of  too  small  pots, 
those  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter  being 
the  best ;  a  too  root-bound  condition  between 
now  and  transplanting  time  is  then  avoided.  I 
like  to  place  a  layer  of  rotten  manure  in  the 
bottoms,  this  nourishing  growth  and  retaining 
the  moisture.  As  soon  as  half  an  inch  of  growth 
is  made,  remove  the  pots  to  an  ordinary  green- 
house temperature  preparatory  to  placing  them  in 
cold  frames. 

(Jlobe  Artk'iiokes.— These  should  now  be 
examined,  especially  on  heavy  soils,  and  if  the 
material  with  which  the  stools  were  covered 
November  has  decayed  or  got  into  too  compres: 
a  state,  remove  it  and  replace  with  fresh.  The 
neglect  of  this  often  causes  decay  if  much  wet 
and  frost  occur  in  the  early   parb  of  the  year. 


Some  advise  the  use  of  coal  ashes,  which  answer 
well  in  light,  well-drained  gardens,  but  as  a  rule 
I  have  found  loose  short  litter  the  best.  The  rain 
can  pass  through  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
crowns  are  shielded  from  frost.  Some  people  remove 
a  batch  of  crowns  from  the  old  stools,  potting 
them  up  say  into  6-inch  pots  and  placing  in  a 
cold  frame  or  light  airy  pit  where  protection  is 
easily  given  if  necessary.  In  case  of  disaster  to 
the  established  rows,  these  rooted  plants  can  fill 
up  the  gap,  and  although  heads  will  not  be  forth- 
coming till  early  autumn,  they  are  better  than  a 
blank.  Where  ground  is  plentiful  it  is  a  good 
plan  for  the  sake  of  succession  to  pot  up  a  few 
each  autumn,  and  the  trouble  is  not  great.  For 
establishing  fresh  rows  also  where  the  old  stools 
are  partially  exhausted  this  system  of  potting  is 
the  best,  as  Globe  Artichokes  are  not  reliable  from 
seed,  or  at  least  the  plants  want  proving  before 
being  planted  into  permanent  positions. 

Saladinc— It  is  much  better  to  place  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  such  things  as  Lettuce,  Endive, 
and  Chicory  into  blanching  quarters  at  a  time  than 
larger  quantities,  as  they  only  become  tough  and 
flavourless  by  keeping,  and  piecemeal  introduc- 
tions incur  no  more  labour  in  the  end.  Should 
the  weather  continue  mild  and  open,  such  varie- 
ties of  Endive  as  Fraser's  Broad -leaved  may  be 
very  easily  blanched  in  drip-free  piti  and  frames 
by  darkening  a  light  at  a  time  with  garden  mats. 
Where  time  ia  a  consideration  the  Mushroom 
house  must  be  resorted  to,  and  in  sharp  or  wet 
weather  the  latter  structure  is  the  only  resort. 
Where  Chicory  is  esteemed,  a  small  batch  intro- 
duced fortnightly  will  keep  up  the  supply,  and 
where  a  change  in  the  salad  bowl  is  desired  a  few 
All  the  Year  Round  or  Hammersmith  Lettuces, 
which  were  placed  in  frames  in  autumn  and  are 
tolerably  well  hearted,  may  be  subjected  to  a 
slight  blanching,  and  will  then  prove  acceptable. 
Let  Mustard  and  Cress  be  sown  in  sufficient 
quantity  every  ten  days,  giving  it  a  temperature 
of  65°,  sowing  the  seed  on  the  surface  and  cover- 
ing with  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  till  up. 

Bkoad  Beans.— Where  a  few  early  dishes  are 
desired,  the  present  is  a  capital  time  to  sow  and 
give  glass  protection.  Even  where  a  few  rows 
were  sown  in  November,  these  may  well  be  sup- 
plemented by  one  or  two  more  brought  on  as 
above,  as  early  crops  even  of  this  comparatively 
hardy  vegetable  are  not  always  satisfactory,  and 
if  one  fails,  the  other  sometimes  succeeds.  I  do 
not  like  boxes,  as  generally  speaking,  even  with 
thin  sowing,  the  roots  become  so  matted  before 
transplanting  time  arrives  that  the  work  cannot 
be  done  satisfactorily,  a  serious  check  to  growth 
being  almost  sure  to  follow.  I  prefer  pots  from 
.')\  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  In  each  of 
these,  two  sound  seeds  should  be  sown,  drawing 
out  the  weaker  growth  in  due  time.  Use  a  loamy 
compost,  rather  strong  than  otherwise,  yet  kept 
porous  by  the  incorporation  of  sutiicient  coarse 
sand  or  road  grit ;  if  the  latter,  so  much  the 
better,  as  it  usually  contains  a  good  percentage 
of  horse  droppings,  which  helps  growth.  Tem- 
perature is  important,  anything  approaching  to 
forcing  having  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  Broad 
Beans.  Place  in  a  light,  airy  position  in  a  night 
heat  of  from  45°  to  50",  keep  on  the  dry  side 
until  germinated  to  prevent  mould  and  deformed 
growth,  look  after  mice,  and  use  small  steel 
traps  should  they  appear,  no  bait  being  more 
tempting  than  toasted  cheese.  Outside  rows 
just  coming  through  the  soil  must  also  be  watched 
for  these  invaders. 

General  work. — All  garden  refuse,  such  as 
prunings  of  fruit  trees  and  trimmings  of  vege- 
tables, weeds,  and  all  rough  rubbish  should  be 
burned,  this  furnishing  the  cultivator  with  an  in- 
valuable manure  for  many  crops.  I  like  to  burn 
a  portion  of  the  prunings  by  themselves  for  a 
supply  of  wood  ashes  for  use  as  an  insecticide 
amongst  vegetable  crops  in  a  young  state. 
Faulty  drains  in  kitchen  garden  walks  should 
now  be  rectified.  Box  edgings  made  good,  and 
gravel  carted  home  and  shot  in  some  convenient 
place  while  as  yet  the  roads  are  in  a  compara- 
tively dry  state.     Turning  the  surface  and  renew- 
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ing  with  fresh  gravel  can  then  be  done  in  March 
when  there  is  less  fear  of  undue  adhesion.  On 
wet  days  let  the  Onions  be  overhauled,  removing 
bad  bulbs  and  laying  aside  any  with  growing 
crowns  for  immediate  use  ;  sort  also  Shallots. 
Look  through  the  Carrots  where  stored  in  sheds, 
also  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera,  and  give  fresh, 
moist  soil  where  the  iirst  supply  has  become  dry. 
C.  N. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
The  earliest  Peaches  will  now  in  most  cases  be  on 
the  point  of  unfolding  their  blossoms,  and  from 
the  time  this  commences,  overhead  syringing 
should  cease  and  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
fairly  dry  and  buoyant.  It  has  been  claimed  for 
the  syringe  that  its  use  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  flower  is  the  best  way  of  securing  a  good  set, 
but  with  this  I  cannot  agree,  and  feel  sure  that 
any  trees  which  set  their  fruits  well  under  such 
conditions  at  this  time  of  the  year  would  do  so  as 
well,  or  better,  without  it:  and  it  is  no  sound 
argument  to  advance  the  plea  that  showers  do 
good  to  trees  grown  outside,  for  these  flower  at  a 
time  when  there  is  an  ample  amount  of  daylight 
and  Eome  power  in  the  sun,  while  at  this  time  of 
the  year  short  days  and  dull  skies  are  the  rule,  and 
a  humid  atmosphere  only  accentuates  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  trees  have  to  contend.  Up 
to  the  time  of  writing,  the  weather  has  been  so 
mild  that  very  little  artificial  heat  has  been 
required  to  keep  the  trees  moving,  and  this  is  for 
the  best,  as  the  blossoms  open  stronger  than  they 
would  with  more  fire-heat,  and  there  has  been 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  affording  a  fair  amount 
of  ventilation.  With  strong  blossoms  the  diffi- 
culties  of  setting  are  few,  as  the  branches  only 
require  a  vigorous  tapping  once  a  day  before  noon 
to  free  the  pollen.  Weakly  flowers  will  require 
more  than  this,  and  it  is  better  to  go  over  such 
with  a  fairly  large  camel's-hair  pencil,  a  hare's  foot 
or  some  other  soft  medium  which  will  distribute 
the  pollen  without  injury  to  either.  The  mini- 
mum temperature  of  45'  should  not  be  raised  by 
fire-heat  until  after  the  fruits  have  set,  and  the 
rise  of  10°  by  day  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the 
present.  Directly  setting  is  over,  the  trees  should 
get  two  or  three  vigorous  syringings  to  free  the 
fruits  from  the  dying  flowers,  taking  care  that  the 
water  used  is  at  or  a  little  above  the  temperature 
of  the  house.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  black 
or  green-fly  and  fumigate  or  vaporise  at  once,  if 
either  of  these  is  detected,  with  one  or  other  of  the 
excellent  vaporisers  now  on  the  market.  There 
need  be  no  waiting  with  these,  if  used  according  to 
directions,  whether  the  trees  are  in  or  out  of 
flower,  a  fact  which,  above  all  others,  makes  them 
so  much  more  valuable  than  the  tobacco  paper 
and  things  of  that  sort  which  were  until  recently 
the  only  things  at  hand. 

Succession  houses  may  be  started  now  and  the 
trees  syringed  daily  whenever  the  weather  is  at 
all  fit ;  this,  and  the  genial  atmosphere  and  tem- 
perature ijroduced  by  the  bed  of  leaves  and 
manure  which  should  occupy  for  a  time  all  fruit 
houses  when  they  are  first  started,  will  help  the 
buds  to  swell  kindly  and  vigorously.  Previous 
to  making  up  the  hotbed,  the  border  should  be 
examined  if  there  is  the  least  doubt  about  its 
being  sufficiently  wet,  and  treated  to  a  good 
watering  if  dry.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
we  shall  hear  many  complaints  of  bud-dropping 
this  year,  and,  if  my  surmise  be  correct,  it  will 
have  been  mainly  caused  by  the  dry  weather 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
last  year,  for  my  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  too  dry  borders  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
have  more  to  do  with  bud-dropping  than  any 
other  thing,  and  I  have  for  years  past  made  it  a 
rule  to  give  all  Peach  borders  a  heavy  watering 
quite  late  in  the  autumn  to  ensure  their  being 
moist  through  the  winter.  In  advancing  this  I 
do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  some  varieties  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  cast  their  buds  than  others,  and  if  these  varie- 
ties are  grown  so  much  the  greater  is  the  need  to 
be  sure  about  the  roots  being  moist.  Probably  it 
is  too  late  now  to  rectify  any  neglect  in  this  with 


houses  that  are  to  be  forced,  but  in  late  houses, 
where  the  trees  are  allowed  to  oome  on  naturally, 
there  may  yet  be  time  to  save  some  of  the  buds 
that  would  otherwise  drop,  and  this  must  be  my 
excuse  for  mentioning  it  so  late  in  the  season. 
All  the  annual  pruning,  cleaning,  and  tying  in 
late  houses  should  be  brought  to  a  close  if  the 
work  is  in  arrears,  for  the  buds  will  soon  become 
dangerously  forward  and  liable  to  injury.  In 
pruning,  bear  in  mind  that  the  best  fruits  are 
borne  on  young  wood  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  also  that  a  tree  crowded  with  fruiting 
wood  tied  in  at  only  a  few  inches  apart  will  become 
altogether  too  thick  later  on  when  in  leaf.  It  is 
worse  than  useless  to  leave  a  lot  of  wood  in  trees 
that  are  only  expected  to  carry  their  fruits  at 
something  like  1  foot  apart.  Only  in  very  excep- 
tional cases  would  I  advise  the  retention  of  spurs, 
and  personally  I  never  retain  them. 

Stkawf.ekries  may  now  be  started  with  a  toler- 
able amount  of  certainty  as  to  getting  fruit  of  fair 
quality,  provided  they  can  be  accommodated  in  a 
properly  constructed  house  or  pit  and  not  placed 
in  houses  containing  other  plants.  The  best  re- 
sults will  be  had  if  the  plants  can  stand  thinly  on 
a  nice  steady  hotbed  of  leaves  and  with  their 
heads  within  a  very  few  inches  of  the  roof-glass, 
a  position  which  will  tend  to  sturdy  growth  and 
good  spikes  of  flower.  When  brought  under  cover 
the  pots  should  be  well  washed,  and  the  soil 
rammed  slightly  if  it  has  become  loosened  from 
the  sides  of  the  pots.  After  having  given  them  a 
day  or  two  indoors,  I  dip  the  plants  into  some 
suitable  insecticide  to  kill  any  green-fly  that  may 
have  wakened  into  life  under  the  influence  of 
warmth,  and  if  the  insecticide  is  also  an  antidote 

mildew,  as  some  of  them  are,  so  much  the 
better.  The  bottom- heat  from  the  leaves  should 
be  a  steady  one  of  about  15",  which,  being  some 
■21)"  higher  thr.n  the  actual  temperature  of  the 
house,  will  cause  the  roots  to  commence  work 
before  the  crowns  start,  and  this  is  as  it  should 
I.  Of  course,  many  people  who  force  Straw- 
berries have   not  the  conveniences  they  should 

i  for  the  work,  and  have  to  put  up  with 
shelves  in  vineries  and  Peach  houses,  but  from 
such  places  the  results  can  never  be  quite  satis- 
factory, and  such  arrangements  generally  end  in 
getting  very  ordinary  crops  and  in  leaving  a 
legacy  of  red  spider  to  the  more  legitimate  occu- 
pants of  the  houses.  It  is  the  wrong  time  of  the 
year  now  to  talk  about  choice  of  varieties  for 
forcing,  liut  those  who  have  got  a  few  batches  of 
Vicomtesse  HiJricart  de  Thury  at  command  will 
do  well  to  use  these  up  first,  as  there  is  no  other 
Strawberry  known  to  me  that  will  give  such 
good-flavoured  fruits  under  winter  forcing.  Its 
worst  fault  is  its  want  of  size,  and  I  fear  that 
many  growers  have  discarded  it  on  this  account 
and  substituted  for  it  Royal  Sovereign.  The 
latter  has  never  with  me  proved  well  flavoured 
early  in  the  year,  but  has  been  good  when 
brought  on  more  naturally  later  in  the  season, 
and  I  think  that  its  fine  fruits  are  wasted  at  a 
time  when  they  develop  little  but  acidity. 

Melo.n  seeds  sown  now  will  probably  produce 
plants  that  will  overtake  and  be  better  than  any 
sown  earlier,  so,  even  where  the  latter  may  look 
promising,  no  harm  will  be  done  by  raising 
another  batch.  The  soil  used  for  the  seeds  should 
be  nice  yellow  loam  with  a  little  leaf-mould,  and 

lould  be  warmed  before  use.  I  prefer  to  sow 
singly  in  small  pots,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bottom- 
heat  of  T-")"  in  a  house  or  pit  not  allowed  to  fall 
below  ().">",  The  soil  should  be  moist  enough  when 
used  not  to  require  any  more  water  for  a  few  daj'S 
until  tlie  seeds  germinate,  as  any  water  given 
before  that  takes  place  is  very  lial  ile  to  kill  the 
germ.  Melons  are  now  so  numerous,  in  name  at 
least,  that  one  hardly  cares  to  attempt  making  a 
selection  of  the  best,  but  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend (lunton  Orange,  Beauty  of  Syon,  and  The 
Countess  as  being  first-rate.  The  first  of  the  trio, 
though  not  large,  has  more  eatable  and  delicious 
flesh  than  many  fruits  double  its  size  and  weight  ; 
in  fact,  it  has  all  the  attributes  that  a  good  Melon 
should  have.  Early-sown  plants  which  are  now 
showing  the  first  rough  leaf  should  have  a  shift 


into  pots  a  size  or  two  larger,  great  care  being 
used  in  potting  not  to  damage  the  roots  or  to 
cause  a  check  by  any  other  means. 

CoKNUBIAN. 


Orchids. 


ONCIDIUM  CUCULLATUM. 
This  and  the  nearly  allied  kinds  named  below 
are  kept  specifically  apart  by  most  botanists 
and  by  common  usage,  but  all  are  very  much 
alike  in  structure  and  general  appearance.  For 
cultural  purposes  they  may  at  least  be  bracketed 
as  distinct,  as  some  of  the  varieties  doubtless 
appeared  when  they  first  flowered.  More 
recent  importations  have  brought  out  so  many 
intermediate  forms  as  almost  to  span  the  gulf 
between  them.  O.  cucullatum  is  a  dwarf-grow- 
ing and  very  pretty  species,  throwing  up  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year  tall,  erect,  slender 
spikes,  each  of  these  carrying  a  dozen  or  more 
flowers  when  the  plants  are  strong.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  clear  olive-brown,  the  lip  bright 
rosy  purple,  with  spots  of  deeper  purple  and 
crimson,  the  crest  having  usually  some  golden- 
yellow  markings.  The  plants  are  found  grow- 
ing naturally  high  up  on  the  Andes,  and  under 
cultivation  the  climate  of  these  mountain  habi- 
tats must  be  imitated  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Quite  the  coolest  house  will  be  selected  for 
their  reception,  and  the  atmosphere  during  the 
growing  season  must  be  kept  very  moist,  so 
much  so  that  the  moisture  settles  upon  the 
plants  in  the  form  of  dew  in  the  mornings. 
There  are  few  plants  that  the  black  variety  of 
thrips  is  so  fond  of  as  O.  cucullatum,  and  the 
least  slackness  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  almost 
certain  to  bring  this  troublesome  insect  in  its 
train.  It  greatly  disfigures  the  plants,  giving 
them,  instead  of  the  natural  and  pleasing  green 
appearance,  a  brown  and  rusty  hue  that  is  not 
pretty  by  any  means.  When  attacked  by  this 
pest  atmospheric  moisture  will  not,  of  course, 
get  rid  of  it,  and  frequent  and  fairly  strong 
use  of  the  vaporising  fumigator  will  be  neces- 
sary. But  wich  clean  plants  it  is  a  great  help 
to  have  the  correct  atmosphere  always  about 
them.  Light,  again,  is  a  very  important  point 
in  the  culture  of  this  truly  alpine  species.  If 
it  were  only  possible  to  grow  such  plants  out- 
side during  the  season  from  the  end  of  April  to 
September,  they  would  every  one  of  them  be 
better  for  it,  but  of  course  our  summer  atmos- 
phere is  too  dry,  and  when  placed  under  glass 
we  must  use  shading  and  so  keep  out  a  great 
amount  of  light.  Still,  at  this  time  of  year 
they  get  on  very  well  in  this  respect  ;  it  is 
during  the  dreary  days  of  winter,  when  some- 
times the  sun  hardly  shows  for  weeks,  that 
these  light-loving  subjects  pine.  The  best  we 
can  do  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  glass  clean 
inside  and  out  must  be  done,  and  the  plants 
themselves  ought  to  be  brought  well  up  to  the 
glass,  the  latter,  if  possible,  being  covered  with 
mats  or  some  woven  material  during  frosty 
nights,  this  being  far  preferable  to  tiring  up 
in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  about  normal. 
Respecting  the  actual  roothold  of  the  plants, 
I  often  wonder  to  see  the  species  so  badly 
done  by,  for  it  is  not  a  bad  one  to  grow  by 
any  means.  It  is  true  the  roots  are  not  very 
large  or  vigorous,  but  still  they  are  wiry 
and  fairly  long-lived,  and  in  a  compost  kept 
fairly  open  by  adding  small  crocks  and  charcoal 
they  ramify  freely.  No  doubt  in  many  cases 
the  peat  is  of  poor  quality  and  badly  prepared, 
this  causing  it  to  soon  settle  down  into  an  inert 
mass  that  air  cannot  enter,  and  that  during 
winter  is  either  hard  and  dry  or  else  sodden  with 
moisture.     It   is   in   the   case   of  these  that  I 
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always  hold  a  brief  for  keeping  the  Sphagnum 
Moss  growing  about  the  roots.  It  has  a 
lightening  and  sweetening  effect  upon  the  rest 
of  the  compost,  and  by  its  nature  holds  suffi- 
cient moisture  for  the  needs  of  the  roots  with- 
out becoming  sour.  When  the  plants  of  O. 
cucullatum  get  into  really  bad  order  at  the 
roots,  the  plants  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
trying  to  bring  round  unless  they  happen  to  be 
of  an  exceptionally  good  variety.  It  is  better  to 
procure  either  newly-imported  plants  or  pur- 
chase established,  healthy  ones  from  a  nursery- 
man. But  in  the  case  of  a  good  form  that  one 
does  not  like  to  lose,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
turn  it  quite  out  of  the  pot  and  to  thoroughly 
wash  every  portion  of  pseudo-bulb  and  stem, 
cutting  away  the  dead  roots  and  laying  it  out 
in  a  warm,  moist  house  in  order  to  make  it  pro- 
duce new  roots  if  possible.  It  may  recover 
somewhat,  and  if  so,  may  be  again  potted  and 
allowed  a  little  more  warmth  than  usual,  pick- 
ing out  any  chance  spikes  that  may  form  and 
providing,  in  short,  a  kind  of  convalescent  treat- 
ment for  it  until  it  regains  strength.  Among 
the  better  varieties  of  this  species  we  have 

O.  c.  MACKOCHiLUM,  a  strongcr-growing  plant 
than  the  type,  with  the  pseudo- bulbs  more  elon- 
gated and  bearing  later  in  the  season  taller  spikes 
of  flower.  The  flowers  in  a  good  form  are  each 
upwards  of  2  inches  across  the  lip,  which  has  not 
as  a  rule  any  deeper  spots  upon  the  ground 
colour,  and  the  sepals  are  deeper  in  colour.     In 

O.  c.  NTBKiEN-r.M  the  flowers  are  usually  paler 
in  colour  than  those  of  the  type.  It  is  the  oldest 
of  all,  having  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Jamieson, 
who  sent  home  dried  flowers  of  it  in  ls.32. 

0.  0.  OLIVACEUM  is  a  pretty  form,  in  which  the 
lighter  and  brighter  lip  contrasts  well  with  the 
deeper  coloured  olive  upon  the  sepals  and  petals. 

O.  c.  PnAL.E.vorsis  is  a  gem,  the  sepals  and 
petals  often  wavy,  pure  white,  barred  with  purple- 
brown,  the  lip  white,  with  a  few  deep  rose  purple 
spots  about  the  crest.  This  and  O.  c.  nubigenum 
are  smaller  growing  than  most  other  varieties, 
and  should  be  kept  in  quite  small  pans  or  pots 
with  onlj'  a  very  thin  compost. 

Many  other  colour  varieties  have  been  de- 
scribed and  named,  but  these  are  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  best  known.  Every  one  is  worth 
growing,  for  all  are  delicate  and  pretty  plants, 
the  graceful  spikes  being  very  useful  for  cutting 
during  the  early  spring  months.       A  Grower. 


Epidendrum  vitellinum. — It  is  getting  late 
for  this  species,  but  I  noted  a  fine  plant  of  it 
during  the  week,  and  being  so  showy  and  bright 
it  is  very  useful  just  now.  The  plant  is  perhaps 
the  most  easily  cultivated  of  cool  house  kinds 
when  obtained  strong  and  healthy.  The  roots 
like  a  fair  thickness  of  free,  open  compost  and 
plenty  of  water  while  growth  is  active.  Lightly 
spraying  over  the  foliage  several  times  daily  is  a 
help  to  it  during  hot  weather,  keeping  red  spider 
in  check  and  conducing  to  a  free  growth.  It  likes 
plenty  of  light,  and  for  this  reason  the  plants 
should  not  be  stood  too  closely  or  too  far  from 
the  glass.— H.  R. 

Cypripedium  virens.  —  Though  a  small- 
flowering  kind,  C.  virens  is  very  interesting  and 
pretty,  the  deep  emerald-green  markings  on  all 
the  segments  showing  up  well  against  the  mottled 
foliage  and  blackish  dots  on  the  petals.  Its 
flowers  seldom  measure  above  ij  inches  across, 
but  the  gradation  from  purple  to  green  makes 
them  much  more  attractive  than  those  of  many 
larger  kinds.  Though  it  has  been  in  cultivation 
since  1858,  during  which  year  it  was  imported  by 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  it  still  seems  rare  in  culti- 
vation. It  likes  plenty  of  warmth,  being  a  native 
of  Borneo,  a  shady  position,  with  ample  root  and 
atmospheric  moisture. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayi. — A  fine  form  in 
the  way  of  O.  I.  splendons,  but  with  faint  mark- 
ings on   the  sepals  and   petals,   flowered  quite 


recently  with  me,  and  the  blossoms  are  very  much 
admired  at  this  season.  The  lip  has  a  deep  band 
of  red  blotches,  which  serve  to  brighten  up  the 
flowers  a  good  deal.  In  any  fairly  cool  house 
kept  moist  and  shady  in  summer  this  beautiful 
Odontoglossum  will  thrive  well,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  every  care.  Like  O.  grande,  it  likes  a  fair 
amount  of  compost,  which  may  be  made  rougher 
and  more  porous  than  usual,  the  large  roots  de- 
lighting in  rambling  about  over  rough  lumps  of 
charcoal  and  potsherds  rather  than  pushing 
through  much  peat  or  any  heavy,  close  substance. 
— H. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schroederi- 
anum. — The  flowers  of  this  superb  species  are 
still  among  the  showiest  of  Orchids  in  bloom,  and 
during  the  last  week  in  the  old  year  I  noted  some 
very  nice  forms  of  it  in  a  neighbouring  garden 
where  it  thrives  remarkably  well  in  an  iron  house 
not  de%-oted  to  Orchids,  but  wherein  plants  of 
various  other  kinds  are  grown.  One  had  a  very 
fine  spike  with  large  flowers  of  a  distinct  purple 
shade  and  a  very  showy  lip.  The  plants  are 
growing  in  pans  suspended  from  the  roof,  and 
their  healthy  appearance  under  what  may  at  first 
seem  adverse  conditions  tends  to  disprove  the 
theory  advanced  in  some  quarters  that  this  lovely 
species  is  difficult  to  grow. 

Epidendrum  ochraceum. — This  is  a  small, 
but  pretty  species,  a  native  of  Mexico,  and,  hke 
mosc  kinds  from  this  neighbourhoo-),  it  likes  a 
temperature  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  cool 
house.  The  plant  is  dwarf  and  bears  small 
racemes  of  orange-red  and  yellow  flowers,  these 
being  individually  less  than  an  inch  across.  It 
may  be  grown  in  shallow  baskets  hung  up  near 
the  roof  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  or 
with  the  Mexican  La.'lias.  The  compost  should  be 
thin  and  consist  of  a  rough  and  open  mixture  of 
peat.  Moss,  and  charcoal  over  efficient  drainage. 
The  plants  must  not  be  unduly  dried  in  winter, 
while  during  the  growing  season  they  require  a  lot 
of  water. 

Dendrobium  Schneiderianum.  —  Hybrid 
Dendrobes  are  numerous  and  have  added  greatly 
to  the  attractions  of  the  genus.  This  one  is  the 
result  of  crossing  D.  Findlayanum  with  B.  aureum, 
and  the  flowers  are  extremely  pretty.  The  sepals 
are  white  with  rosy  tips,  like  those  of  D.  Findlay- 
anum ;  the  lip  is  more  like  that  of  D.  aureum  in 
its  tints  of  yellow  and  radiating  purple  lines. 
After  flowering  is  over  is  a  good  time  to  propa- 
gate these  choice  Dendrobes  by  cutting  out  the 
stems  and  laying  them  in  boxes  or  pans  of  Moss. 
Quite  recently  in  a  collection  near  London  where 
there  are  many  of  the  rarer  kinds  I  saw  the 
results  of  this  treatment  in  nice,  vigorous  little 
plants,  with  the  first  stem  perhaps  less  than  a 
CDuple  of  inches  in  length,  the  next,  or  present 
year's  growth,  being  6  inches  high.  The  vigour 
of  these  little  specimens  is,  indeed,  remarkable, 
and  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  results 
attained  by  simply  dividing  up  the  plants,  which 
at  best  is  a  slow  and  uncertain  method. — H. 

Vanda  Amesiana. — Very  pretty  now  are  the 
blossoms  of  this  fine  Vanda,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  Orchids  now  in  flower.  The  colour 
varies  considerably,  the  rose-purple  of  some  of  the 
better  forms  contrasting  well  with  the  almost  pure 
white  of  others  while  all  are  graceful  either  as 
cut  blooms  or  on  the  plant.  Being  a  dwarf 
grower  it  succeeds  best  in  flat  baskets,  these  being 
kept  well  up  to  the  light  in  an  intermediate 
house.  Plants  blooming  now  will  by  the  time  the 
flowers  are  past  be  almost  ready  for  top-dressing 
or  rebasketing,  though  if  the  latter  is  necessary 
they  had  better  wait  a  little  longer.  Clean 
Sphagnum  and  charcoal  only  are  necessary,  and 
these  must  be  worked  down  about  the  roots  with 
a  dibber  when  surfacing  to  take  the  place  of  the 
older  decayed  portion.  Like  V.  Kimballiana,  it 
sometimes  decays  at  the  stem  just  below  the  com- 
post, and  when  this  occurs  the  plants  should  be 
shaken  quite  clear  of  the  soil,  well  washed,  and 
laid  out  on  a  moist  iitage  for  a  time  as  advised  for 
newly-imported  plants.  If  roots  start  in  a  week 
or  so,  place  the  plants  back  into  small  baskets  and 
keep  fairly  dry  until  again  established  and  grow- 


ing freely.  Well-rooted  plants  need  plenty  of 
water  when  growing.  V.  Amesiana  was  one  of 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.'s  introductions  from  the 
Shan  States. 

Oncidium  curtum. — This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  crispum  section  and  a  grand  gar- 
den Orchid  where  it  succeeds.  The  flower-spikes 
carry  a  very  large  number  of  flowers,  the  fine' 
golden  yellow  and  brown  tints  of  which  are  well 
known  to  Orchid  cultivators.  Its  culture  is  really 
not  ditficult,  yet  the  number  of  amateurs  and 
others  who  fail  with  it  is  remarkable.  The  great 
mistake  is  giving  too  much  heat,  and  also  that 
perennial  error — even  of  good  cultivators — of  ex- 
haustion through  over,  flowering.  One  is  always 
coming  across  plants  of  these  lovely  Oncidiums 
weakened  by  this  practice.  The  finest  growths  I 
ever  remember  seeing  of  O.  curtum  were  in  an 
amateur's  collection  near  Salisbury,  and  these 
plants  were  grown  in  quite  the  coolest  house. 
According  to  my  own  experience,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  house  that  falls  below  ."iU" — as  Odonto- 
glossum houses  often  do— is  too  cold  for  these 
Brazilian  species,  for  which  ,')'i'  should  be  the 
minimum.  In  respect  of  compost,  an  inch  for 
small  plants  and  a  little  more  for  medium  sized 
specimens  is  ample,  and  let  this  be  well  drained 
and  kept  open  by  the  addition  of  plenty  of  crocks 
or  charcoal.  Water  very  freely  when  growth  is 
active,  but  while  the  plants  are  at  rest  give  only 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  shrivelling  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  keep  the  plants  well  up  to  the 
light.— H.  R. 

ODOXTOCxLOSSUM   CRISPUM. 

This  lovely  Orchid  is  beginning  to  flower  freely 
now,  many  chance  spikes  having  been  noted  for 
weeks  past,  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
from  now  until  after  midsummer  this  will  be 
in  bloom,  its  great  popularity  need  not  be  won- 
dered at.  It  is  an  Orchid  that  can  be  procured 
at  a  cheap  rate  as  Orchids  go,  but  I  have  on 
many  occasions  warned  amateur  growers  against 
the  very  cheap  and  rubbishy  stuff  sometimes 
oS'ered.  It  is  always  best  to  pay  a  fair  price, 
even  for  newly-imported  plants,  as  much  more 
likely  to  be  satisfactory  in  the  long  run.  To 
describe  any  one  form  of  0.  crispum  is  mislead- 
ing, as  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  flowers. 
This  is  evident  from  the  very  high  prices  ob- 
tained for  good  forms  of  it,  while  good  plants  of 
ordinary  kinds  may  be  bought  for  half  a  guinea 
or  so.  The  culture  of  O.  crispum  is  nob  diflicult 
in  a  suitable  house  and  temperature,  but  to 
attempt  it  in  badly  ventilated,  hot,  dry  struc- 
tures that  are  referred  to  as  greenhouses  is  use- 
less. The  winter  temperature  of  the  house  where- 
in the  plants  are  grown  should  be  kept  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  50°  at  night,  rising  on  fine  days  to 
.55',  and  only  a  few  degrees  higher  than  this  is 
really  necessary  even  in  summer.  But  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  during  ordinary 
summer  weather  in  this  country  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  keep  a  house  at  anything  like  this 
low  figure.  Shade  and  ventilate  as  one  will 
when  the  temperature  outside  is  standing  at 
about  80^  in  the  shade  and  the  house  perhaps 
standing  just  in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  the  best  one 
can  do  is  to  keep  it  a  little  cooler  than  the  external 
air,  so  that  on  entering  one  feels  a  pleasant  fresh- 
ness. Frequent  light  spraying  of  the  plants  at 
this  time  is  a  great  help,  keeping  the  air  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  a  little  cooler  than  the  body 
of  the  house,  the  air  at  the  same  time  playing 
through  the  leaves  and  keeping  the  plants  robust. 
In  its  native  habitat  the  plants  of  0.  crispum  are 
said  to  have  so  slight  a  hold  upon  the  trees  they 
affect  that  sometimes  a  shake  will  loosen  them, 
and  after  a  storm  they  are  occasionally  picked  up 
under  the  trees.  This  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  large  amount  of  compressible  compound  will  not 
be  required  to  grow  them  in.  Still,  it  is  necessary 
to  fix  them  firmly  in  position  or  the  roots  will  fail 
to  get  a  hold  at  all,  so  while  keeping  the  compost 
very  thin  and  open  so  that  the  water  can  pass 
readily  through  it,  see  that  the  plants  cannot  be 
shaken  about.     Nothing  looks  more  out  of  place 
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than  a  small  bit  of  Odontoglossum  stuck  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  pot,  so  until  a  plant  is  of  fair 
size,  say  seven  or  eight  small  or  four  or  five  large 
pseudo-bulbs,  give  it  only  about  an  inch  or  so 
of  compost  around  the  bulbs.  When  a  plant  gets 
to  this  size,  give  it  more  room,  and  the  increasing 


favourites  make  splendid  plants  for  winter  deco- 
ration, the  former  of  these  especially  being  a 
massive  and  handsome  form. — H.  R. 

Oncidium  serratum.— This  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  known  of  a  number  of  nearly  related  and 
very  similar  kinds,  having  tall  and  twining 
spikes,  each  10  feet 


The  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella  corcUfolia)  in  a  rase.    From  a  photograph 
fenJ  by  Mr.  H,  Mitchell,  Heathfield,  Rush  Green,  Hertford. 


vigour    from    this     stage     onwards 
that    the    extra    freedom    given    the 
appreciated. 


upwards 
length.  The  flowers 
are  sparsely  pro- 
duced upon  these, 
and  have  a  very 
pretty  effect  among 
green  foliage,  such 
as  Ferns  and  small 
Palms.  The  cool 
house  is  the  place  to 
grow  it.  The  roots 
are  large  and  require 
plenty  of  room,  but, 
unlike  those  of  such 
Orchids  as  Cymbi- 
diums,  they  will  not 
thrive  in  a  too  heavy 
compost.  For  this 
reason  makethemix- 
ture  one  that  both 
air  and  water  can 
percolate  freely.  The 
drainage  may  come 
up  to  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  rim 
ill  show  '  even  in  the  largest  pots,  and  at  first  the  young 
roots  is  :  leads  ought  not  to  be  much  elevated,  as  each 
succeeding  growth  takes  the  plant  higher 
and  higher  out  of  the  compost.  To  some  ex- 
EpidendrumEndreso-Wallisi.— Theparent-  tent  this  may  be  counteracted  by  occasional 
age  of  this  pretty  hybrid  is  expressed  in  the  top-dressings,  these  being  useful  to  cover  the 
name,  and  a  most  attractive  plant  it  is.  The  young  roots,  which  are  apt  to  be  eaten  by  in- 
charming  delicacy  of  E.  Endresi  and  the  free-  sects  when  they  appear  above  ground.  O.  ser- 
blooming  character  of  E.  Wallisi  seem  to  be  well  ratum  and  its  allies  must  be  freely  watered  all 
blended  in  it,  and  as  it  appears  to  be  a  variable  the  year  round,  especially  dunng  the  time  the 
kind  this  will  make  it  all  the  more  charming.  A  spikes  are  forming.  As  the  latter  take  a  long 
plant  noted  recently  had  flowers  almost  pure  1  time  to  develop  and  are  a  considerable  strain 
white  on  the  lip,  with  faint  traces  of  violet-  upon  the  plants,  no  plants  that  are  at  all  weak 
purple.  It  should  thrive  well  under  simple  con-  '  should  be  allowed  to  flower,  while  even  the  best 
ditions  of  culture  in  the  Cattleya  house.  |  require  careful  treatment  afterwards. 

Angrsecum  eburneum.— The  beautiful  white  j  Orchid  roots  failing — The  Gardkn"  fre- 
blossoms  of  this  Orchid  are  again  open  and  are  l  quently  contains  useful  instructions  on  the  cul- 
very  striking,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  stifi' !  tivation  and  general  management  of  Cattleyas 
appearance  of  the  spikes.  In  most  forms  the  i  and  Lii-lias.  There  is  one  item  in  their  cultiva- 
sepals  and  petals  have  a  greenish  tint,  but  the  I  tion  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  men- 
large  inverted  heart-shaped  lip  is  of  the  purest  j  tioned  in  a  separate  article.  That  is,  how  to 
white.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  even  when  out  of  preserve  the  roots  of  the  above  plants  in  con 
bloom,  thriving  well  in  any  fairly  large  house  I  tinuous  health  until  properly  finished  with  natur 
kept  warm  and  moist.  It  mp.y  be  very  freely  I  ally  closed  points.  I  have  often  seen  a  host  of 
watered  all  the  year  round,  especially  during  the  i  healthy  roots  coming  from  a  strong  rhizome, 
time  growth  is  most  active,  and  frequent  sj  ring- I  sometimes  situated  a  little  above  the  potting 
ings  with  clean  tepid  water  overhead  may  be  :  material,  whether  in  baskets  or  other- 
given,  wise,  which  will  suddenly  collapse  with- 
Cypripedium  insig'ne. — This  grand  old  plant  |  out  any  apparent  cause,  the  points  of 
has  been  a  good  deal  looked  after  the  last  few  j  the  roots  turning  black  or  drying  up. 
years,  owing  to  so  many  fine  forms  of  it  turning  j  Sometimes  dark  longitudinal  lines  ap- 
up  in  outof-the-way  places.  It  was  quite  in  pear  on  otherwise  healthy  roots,  and 
strong  force,  as  far  as  variety  was  concerned,  at  eventually  cause  them  to  wither  and 
the  Drill  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  a  late  meeting  perish,  bringing  about  a  partial  cessa- 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.     The  beauti-  j  tion  of  growth  and  a  serious  shrivelling 

of  pseudo-bulbs.  When  such  happens  it 
seems  almost  useless  to  try  and  bring 
the  plants  back  again  to  robust  health. 
This  sort  of  thing  often  occurs  with  me, 
and  I  frequently  see  the  same  thing 
happening  in  other  places.  I  have  many 
times  been  asked  the  cause  of  those  root 
failures,  but  never  can  satisfactorily  ex 


roots  of  these  latter  plants  are  more  susceptible 
to  a  foul  atmosphere  than  those  of  Phalajnopsids. 


Flower  Garden. 


TIARELLA  CORDIFOLIA. 
(foam  flower.) 
This  beautiful  Tiarella  is  of  North  American 
origin  and  among  the  hardiest  of  good  garden 
plants,  while  its  moderate  height,  viz.,  1  foot 
to  Ij  feet  when  in  flower,  permits  its  use  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  is  a  member  of  the  great 
order  Saxif ragacere  and  has  been  known  to  culti- 
vation something  like  a  century  and  a  half. 
Beautiful  in  foliage  and  among  the  most  elegant 
of  flowering  plants,  this  pretty  Foam  Flower, 
as  it  is  called,  is  certainly  one  of  those  things 
that  with  advantage  may  be  employed  with  a 
free  hand  in  almost  any  fjarden.  Any  garden, 
indeed,  that  favours  the  cultivation  of  good 
hardy  flowers  will  not  likely  to  be  without  this 
pretty  plant.  Not  a  few  of  the  best  hardy 
things  possess  a  rather  suggestive  habit  of 
growth  of  their  owti.  It  is  so  with  the  present 
plant,  for  the  cushion-like  tufts  will  suggest 
various  ways  in  which  it  may  freely  be  used  in 
the  flower  garden.  For  freely  grouping  in 
large  masses  in  the  rock  garden  it  would 
naturally  be  among  the  first  selected.  In  these 
it  may  be  arranged  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  plants,  or  as  a  fringe  to  the  central 
figure  of  a  bed.  Indeed,  a  very  pretty  bed  may 
be  made  of  this  alone,  with  a  broad  band  of 
the  Gentianella  to  form  an  edging,  or  by 
inserting  a  few  Montbretia  crocosmiiuflora, 
Gladiolus  The  Bride,  Hyacinthus  candicans, 
or  Tigridias,  a  very  pretty  summer  eflect  would 
also  be  secured.  It  is  not  suggested  the  plants 
named  should  form  a  mixture  in  one  bed,  but 
rather  that  the  elegant  foliage  of  the  Foam 
Flower  should  be  made  a  groundwork  for  some 
at  least  of  the  plants  mentioned.  Many  other 
combinations  will  readily  occur.  For  combined 
efiect  in  this  way  it  is  not  always  that  the  sub- 
jects are  easy  of  increase.  The  Tiarella,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  this  number,  and  in  good  soU 
grows  and  increases  rapidly  also.  Equally  im- 
portant for  such  arrangements  as  suggested 
above  is  that  the  carpet  plants  in  such  case 
should  be  fairly  permanent  of  foliage.  Here, 
too,  the  Tiarella  will  not  disappoint  those  who 


ful  C.  i.  Ernesti  in  Mr.  Measures   group  was  one 

of  the  best  shown,  the  plant  having  three  fine 

flowers.     C.  i.  Sanderie  I  also  noticed,  while  the 

remarkable  Harefield  Hall  variety  shown  by  Mr. 

Ashworth  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  attention 

and  praise.     It  has  an  immense  white  area  to  the 

dorsal  sepal,  and  the  contour  of  the  flower  in  its 

entirety  is  very  fine.     The    colour  of  the  other 

segment  does  not   differ  materially  from  that  of  ,  plain  it,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  a  satisfac 

the  ordinary    forms.     The    first-class  certificate  j  tory   reason    given.      The  surroundings 

awarded  was  probably  a  surprise  to  many,  but  it  i  seem  all  that  can  be  desired.     I  would 


was  certainly  deser%ing  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  even  now  what  may  yet  turn  up,  especially 
among  the  yellow  forms  of  the  C.  i.  Sander;e 
section.  C,>uite  recently  I  saw  an  extremely 
pretty  one,  though  perhaps  it  would  bear  no 
great  money  value.  This  had  a  pale  yellowish 
green  sepal,  with  the  faintest  of  markings  upon  it 
in  place  of  the  usual  spots.  The  older  kinds, 
such  as  Chantini  and  Maulei,  are  eclipsed  by 
some  of  these  later  forms,  but  even  these  old 


like  growers  of  greater  experience  than  ^^ 

myself  to  give  their  opinions  on  this  fail- 
ure of  the  roots.     Some  persons  say  that 
atmospherical    conditions,    and    others 
that  local  conditions  are  not  favourable  to  a  healthy 
root  action,  but  when  such  plants  as  Phahvnopsids 
in  variety  thrive  remarkably  well  under  the  same 
conditions   (of  course  not  in  the  same  house),   I 
do  not  see  why  Cattleya  and  L;i'lia  roots  should 
behave  in  the  way  in  which  they  do  unless  the 


edging  of  the  Foam  Flower.    Fi  om  a  photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  U.  Mitchell,  Herts. 


take  it  in  hand.  Some  equally  good  uses  are 
suggested  in  the  accompanying  photographs, 
and  as  an  edging  the  Tiarella  is  certainly  not 
surticiently  known  or  employed.  Planted 
among  the  rugged  stones  in  this  way,  a  much- 
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desired  result  would  be  secured.  Quite  apart 
from  the  ornamental  character  would  be  the 
increased  value  when  in  flower.  When  estab- 
ished,  this  Tiarella  is  very  profuse  in  its 
flowerinff,  so  that  the  plant  is  a  long  time  in 
full  beauty.  Not  least  of  its  pleasing  charac- 
teristics is  the  well-marked  foliage.  This  in 
spring  is  of  a  delicate  green  with  reddish  veins, 
while  the  older  leaves  assume  a  bronzy  tone,  the 
latter  a  variable  quality  and  one  that  depends 
much  upon  local  influence,  depth  and  richness 
of  soil,  exposure  or  the  reverse.  The  second 
picture  portrays  a  large  vase  m  the  garden  failed 
with  this  pretty  subject.  Here,  however,  a 
larger  amount  of  care  and  attention,  particu- 
larfy  watering  and  the  like,  would  become 
necessity.  At  the  same  time  the  plant  possess 
undoubted  value  for  the  purpose,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  picture.  As  a  pot  plant  for 
exhibition  it  is  eminently  well  suited,  though 
very  rarely  set  up  in  good  specimens,  hardy 
plant  growers  usually  being  content  with  made- 
up  specimens  from  quite  small  pots.  For  a 
long  time  the  plant  was  comparatively  scarce 
in  British  gardens.  8o  much  so  that  so  far 
back  as  the  spring  of  1875,  when  I  exhibited  a 
fine  specimen  in  full  flower  at  one  of  the  South 
Kensington  meetings  it  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  novelty.  Many  inquiries  were  made  con- 
cerning this  elegant  flowering  plant,  yet  it  was 
some  ten  years  later  before  the  plant  was 
obtainable  in  quantity.  It  delights  in  a  rich, 
light,  sandy  soil,  but  is  not  very  particular  in 
this  respect,  for  it  thrives  well  and  develops 
freely  in  sandy  clay  soils.  One  point  of  culture 
is  worth  naming  :  Do  not  have  the  plants  too 
long  in  one  position,  from  two  to  three  years  is 
ample.  By  division  of  the  roots  the  plant  is 
freely  increased  and  to  a  large  extent.  But  if 
a  quantity  is  required,  it  should  be  pulled  to 
pieces  in  April,  potted,  and  placed  for  six 
weeks  in  a  close  frame.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  plant  out  in  good  ground.  When  a  year 
old  such  plants  produce  quantities  of  blossoms, 
the  latter  of  a  creamy  white  tint  and  very  ele- 
gant.—E.  .J. 

Mr.  Mitchell  writes  as  follows  : — 
I  think  this  pretty  little  Tiarella  is  not  suffi- 
ciently known.  As  an  edging  and  allowed  to 
creep  over  the  stones  it  is  a  most  elegant  peren- 
nial. The  white  spikes  of  bloom  are  produced  in 
profusion  and  remain  for  a  very  considerable 
time  in  full  beauty,  the  foliage  also  is  another 
most  attractive  part  of  the  plant,  the  bronzy 
green  at  certain  times  being  very  handsome  and 
conspicuous.  I  use  it  in  various  ways  as  an  edg- 
ing, in  stone  vases,  and  also  for  carpeting  for 
bulbs  and  Lilies. 


Hyacinthus  ciliatus.— Ever  welcome  are  the 
earliest  flowers  of  the  year.  Insignificant  as  some 
of  them  might  appear  later  in  the  season,  they 
are  highly  prized  in  ohe  first  months.  There  are 
few  rivals  in  our  affections  then  unless  we  seek 
for  them  under  glass.  One  always  likes  to  see 
this  little  Hyacinth  sending  up  its  spikes  of 
azure  blue  flowers.  To  the  uninitiated  it  is  a 
Grape  Hyacinth.  It  is,  indeed,  fully  as  well 
known  in  gardens  as  a  Muscari  under  the  name  of 
M.  azureum  as  by  its  correct  name  of  Hyacinthus 
ciliatus.  It  has  not  the  best  reputation  for 
hardiness,  but  in  the  light,  dry  soil  of  my  garden 
it  gives  me  no  trouble.  It  is,  perhaps,  going  a 
little  too  far  to  say  that  it  gives  no  trouble,  as  in 
wet  weather,  changing  to  frost,  or  in  a  season 
when  frost  and  thaw  alternate,  one  finds  it  safer 
to  put  a  piece  of  glass  overhead.  This  is  to  throw 
off  the  water  which  lodges  in  the  base  of  the  leaves 
which  surround  the  flower-stem.  When  this  water 
freezes  it  is  apt  to  destroy  the  stem.  Several 
time.s  this  has  occurred  here,  to  my  great  dis- 
appointment. After  some  years  this  Hyacinth  is 
beginning  to  show  si»ns  of  fairly  rapid  increase, 


although  at  first  it  looked  to  be  slow  in  forming 
offsets.  It  grows  from  3  inches  to  .">  inches  high 
here,  and  is  generally  one  of  the  first  of  the  early 
flowers.  Such  varieties  or  species  as  that  sold  as 
ampbibolis  have  proved  considerably  later  here. 
They  are  said  to  be  hardier,  but  where  the  early- 
flowering  one  now  spoken  of  does  well  they  are 
no  great  acquisition,  as  by  the  time  they  bloom 
we  have  several  Grape  Hj-acinths  in  full  flower. 
I  have  not  found  H.  lineatus  as  hardy  as  H. 
ciliatus,  but  among  Mr.  Whittall's  bulbs,  one 
very  like  lineatus  appears  to  be  hardier  than 
what  I  have  had  from  other  places  under  the 
name.  He  would  be  bold,  however,  who  would 
dogmatise  on  the  nomenclature  of  these  " 
— S.  Arxott,  Garsethorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 


ITALIAN  CANNAS  IN  1898. 
The  following  notes  I  have  been  able  to  make 
this  year  at  Lacroix  (Indre-et-Loire)  concerning 
the  new  Italian  Cannas,  the  culture  of  which  I 
have  been  attempting.  These  observations  re- 
fer to  the  finest  varieties  obtained  by  MM. 
Dammann  &  Co. ,  of  San  Giovanni  h,  Teduccio, 
near  Naples.  It  will  be  remembered  how  much 
interest  these  plants  have  excited  since  their 
first  appearance  in  1893,  followed  by  their  being 
put  into  commerce  in  189.5.  They  have  had  on 
the  one  hand  their  enthusiastic  admirers,  and 
on  the  other  their  most  determined  detractors. 
Even  the  fact  of  their  origin,  the  crossing  of 
Canna  Mrae.  Crozy  with  C.  flaccida,  a  species 
with  very  large  yellow  flowers  of  soft  texture 
and  ephemeral  duration,  was  the  pretext  of 
prejudices  easily  explained.  But  after  the  first 
plant  obtained,  C.  Italia,  had  been  submitted 
to  a  comparative  criticism  impartially  made, 
things  changed.  It  is  said  now  that  these 
plants  need  great  heat  in  order  to  develop 
their  blooms  to  perfection,  but  that  the  flowers 
are  burnt  up  in  the  direct  rays  of  a  too  violent 
sunshine,  which  brings  out  white  discolorations 
like  those  upon  some  faded  material  ;  moreover, 
the  rain  cuts  them  down  and  prevents  them  from 
opening.  It  is  on  the  morning  of  a  fine  bright 
summer  day  that  these  flowers  should  be  seen 
in  order  to  appreciate  their  merits.  Against  a 
foliage  erect,  of  the  consistency  of  parch- 
ment, in  colour  green  or  red,  according  to  the 
variety,  strong  stems  support  the  flowers,  which 
sometimes  attain  6  inches  or  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  are  clothed  in  superb  and  varied  colours. 
It  has  been  said  that  these  flowers  only  come 
singly,  or  at  most  two  at  a  time.  This  is  an 
error.  I  have  this  summer  several  times  counted 
as  many  as  six  and  eight  on  the  same  cluster. 
The  variety  known  as  Hermann  Wendland  fur- 
nished a  convincing  proof  of  this.  It  bore  six 
open  flowers  at  the  same  time.  These  magnifi- 
cent flowers  bloom  in  succession  until  the  frosts. 
They  diminish  in  size  and  brilliancy  in  projior- 
tion  as  the  temperature  gets  lower.  Then  the 
plants  may  be  taken  up  and  put  into  pots  or 
tubs  ;  they  will  continue  to  bloom  in  the  green- 
house, where  naturally  they  will  not  be  so 
handsome,  although  displaying  still  great  merit. 
With  these  limitations,  the  ornamental  value  of 
the  Italian  Cannas — which  have  been  called 
the  Orchid-flowered  or  Iris-flowered  Cannas — 
is  so  great,  that  no  garden  in  the  future  can  do 
without  them.  Even  should  it  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  get  full  enjoyment  of  them,  to  place 
them  in  a  spot  sheltered  from  the  wind,  exposed 
to  the  full  sun  in  a  corner  of  a  wall  facing  S.E., 
and  protect  the  flowers  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun  from  10  o'clock  to  2  o'clock  with  a 
horizontal  screen  of  light  and  transparent 
canvas,  the  result  obtained  would  be  well  worth 
the  trouble.  Many  of  these  plants  may  be 
forced  with  advantage.  When  cut  they  stand 
well   in  water,   but  I  have    never   seen   their 


buds  open  like  the  buds  of  the  Gladiolus.  The 
varieties  Burgundia  and  Alemannia  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  forcing. 

The  thirty-four  varieties  which  we  owe  to 
the  Messrs.  Dammann  constitute  up  to  the  pre- 
sent all  that  have  been  produced  in  this  series. 
A  strange  thing  is  that  the  seed-growers  and 
the  most  skilled  hybridisers  of  Italy,  France, 
and  elsewhere  not  only  have  never  been  able  to 
obtain  the  seed  of  these  plants  which  re- 
main absolutely  sterile,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  repeat  the  initial  fecundation  which 
was  brought  about  so  successfully  by  M.  Spren- 
ger  in  1892-1893  in  the  Dammann  establish- 
ment. Moreover,  when  conversing  with  several 
of  our  most  skilled  hybridisers  and  more  than 
ordinarily  fortunate  horticulturists,  they  gave 
the  following  singular  reason  :  "  We  greatly 
doubt,"  they  said,  "  if  the  obtainer  of 
the  first  Italian  Cannas  renewed  his  first  ex- 
perience. Our  opinion  is  that  after  successfully 
fertilising  the  two  parents  he  obtained  a  quan- 
tity of  fertile  capsules.  These  contained  the 
seeds  which  have  produced  all  the  varieties  that 
have  been  successively  put  into  commerce  in 
several  series.  The  initial  result  was  never  re- 
produced, as  we  believe."  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say,  in  the  absence  of  an  explanation  by 
M.  Sprenger,  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in  this 
assertion,  but  it  is  plausible.  What  is  certain 
is  that  at  Naples,  as  elsewhere,  the  Italian 
Cannas  have  remained  sterile  and  have  resisted 
every  attempt  at  artificial  fertilisation.  The 
capsules  enlarge,  the  seeds  appear  at  first  to 
develop,  but  never  a  suspicion  of  an  embryo. 
To  quote  M.  Max  Leichtlin  :  "  There  is  a  term 
to  variability,  and  one  does  not  tempt  Provi- 
dence with  impunity."  That,  however,  has 
not  prevented  the  Lyons  growers  also  from 
going  silently  to  work  to  attempt  vain  hybridisa- 
tions with  these  plants,  and  they  have  done 
well.  If  they  have  not  yet  been  successful, 
there  is  no  saying  that  to-morrow  they  will  not 
be  so. 

The  following  notes  refer  to  twenty  varieties 
chosen  from  a  larger  number,  but  those  which  I 
have  examined  are  certainly  among  the  most 
beautiful  that  one  could  desire. 

Italia. — For  this  remarkable  plant  I  refer  to  an 
article  published  by  me  in  the  Revue  Ilorlkoh  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance  (189.5,  p.  516).  It  is 
always  precious  for  the  vigour  of  its  green,  robust 
foliage  and  its  beautiful  yellow  and  scarlet 
flowers. 

Ar.sTEiA. — Equally  esteemed  for  its  green  and 
solid  foliage  and  yellow  flowers,  even  and  charm- 
ing in  tone.  The  flower-stems  are  almost  all  of 
the  same  height. 

Hermann  Wendland.— A  short,  bushy  plant, 
scarcely  ever  exceeding  5  feet  or  6  feet  in  height : 
leaves  very  large  and  erect,  smooth  and  crisped 
at  the  summits ;  the  flowers  borne  in  thick  clusters. 
The  flowers  of  this  splendid  plant  have  a  tendency 
to  become  double. 

Kronos.— A  short  plant  of  only  .5  feet :  stems 
robust  and  of  equal  height,  an  intense  green  ; 
leaves  erect,  with  white  translucent  edges  ; 
flowers  large  and  well  displayed  horizontally, 
smaller  and  not  so  well  coloured  as  those  of  the 
variety  Hermann  Wendland,  and  as  a  whole 
inferior  to  this. 

La  France. — Bushy  plant  of  medium  stature; 
stems  and  leaves  deep  and  lustrous  purple,  very 
slightly  tinged  with  green  ;  foliage  firm,  erect  and 
pointed,  the  ribs  standing  out  and  equidistant ; 
the  flowers,  which  have  the  regular  form  of  those 
of  the  variety  Austria,  are  scarlet,  changing  to 
yellow. 

PANDt)RA. — A  very  bushy  plant  of  medium 
stature  ;  short  violet  stems,  leaves  pointed,  a  fine 
bronzy  purple  violet  streaked  with  green,  with 
pale  green  underneath  ;  the  flowers  very  large,  a 
flame-coloured  red-vermilion,  streaked  and  dotted 
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with  golden  yellow  in  the  centre  and  edges.  A 
superb  plant  of  remarkable  brilliancy. 

SuEviA.— Stems  and  leaves  green,  the  former 
6  feet  high,  lightly  touched  with  violet,  deepening 
at  the  knots  and  summit  ;  the  leaves  robust  and 
fine  in  carriage,  long  and  pointed  :  flowers  very 
handsome,  large,  of  a  uniform  canary-yellow 
within,  the  external  lobes  drooping  and  pale 
reddish  yellow  in  colour.  The  contrast  between 
the  red-brown  and  the  pure  yellow  of  the  internal 
lobes  is  very  good  in  effect. 

Atalanta. — Stems  about  ")  feet  high,  elaucous 
green  and  tinged  with  violet,  especially  at  the 
knots  and  summit ;  flowers  large,  dull  red, 
washed  with  green  externally,  internally  orange 
and  flame  colour,  spotted  with  gold  in  the  centre. 
Britannia.  —  A  vigorous  variety  and  very 
bushy;  stems  6  feet  to  .s  feet  high  ;  flowers  very 
large,  red-carmine  stains  on  a  yellow  ground. 

Campania. — Not  very  shrubby,  green,  between 
9  feet  and  10  feet  high,  and  stout  at  the  base  ; 
leaves  very  large,  ribs  and  edges  pale  green  ; 
flowers  large  and  numerous  in  clusters ;  exter- 
nal lobes  a  dull  yellow,  internal  lobes  a  fine 
chrome-yellow. 

Charles  Naudin. — Large  stems,  6  feet  to  9 
feet,  green,  washed  with  violet-red,  especially 
above ;  leaves  streaked  with  deep  violet.  Re 
markable  for  the  size  of  its  tawny  red  flowers, 
which  are  distinct  and  pure  in  tone,  but  ir 
carriage  they  leave  much  to  desire. 

Edouard  Andre,  Partuenope  and  Roma  have 
been  figured  and  described  in  the  Revue  Hortkole. 
Professor  Treub.— The  plant  wholly  violet, 
washed  with  green  ;  stems  from  6  feet  high  and 
very  erect ;  flowers  large,  red  externally,  flame 
coloured  within,  changing  to  lilac-rose  at  the 
base.     A  very  handsome  plant. 

Rhea.-— About  6  feet  high  ;  leaves  blood-red, 
streaked  with  green  on  the  upper  side,  pale 
below;  flowersof  medium  size,  brilliant  vermilion, 
deeper  at  the  edges,  the  centre  yellow,  dotted 
with  purple.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  surpasses 
in  intensity  that  of  all  the  other  red  Aarieties  when 
seen  in  the  sun. 

Friedricka. — Stems  over  4  feet  and  upwards 
in  height,  a  light  glaucescent  green,  especially  at 
the  tips  ;  flowers  large,  a  pale  translucent  yellow 
without  and  a  fine  canary-yellow  within. 

Alemannia.— A  large  plant,  glaucous  stems 
and  fine  glaucous  foliape ;  flowers  enormous, 
scarlet,  broadly  edged  with  golden  yellow  (iJecKc 
Horticole,  1895,  p.  518). 

America  and  Buroundia.— See  Revue  Horficole, 
1895,  p.  518. 

As  to  the  varieties  Africa,  Aphrodite,  Asia, 
Bavaria,  Borussia,  Henri  Seidel,  Iberia,  Ocea- 
nus,  Perseus,  Pluto,  Urlhelm  Beck,  Hellas, 
Phoebe,  Trinacria,  my  observations  are  too  in- 
complete to  be  a  certain  and  useful  guide  for 
amateurs.  I  hope  to  complete  the  series  in  a 
great  measure  in  the  coming  year.  The  culture 
has  been  as  follows  :  In  old,  used,  beds  I  made 
up  the  compost  again  and  added  to  it  some  free 
soil.  Then  I  put  out  the  plants  singly  in  a  bed 
24  inches  deep  of  this  compost,  well  drained  and 
rich,  putting  the  plants  a  little  over  Ci  feet 
apart  and  planting  between  each  an  orna- 
mental-leaved plant — Solanum,  Ficus,  or  other 
species.  This  arrangement  left  plenty  of  air 
between  my  Cannas,  which  grew  splendidly. 
Under  these  conditions  the  varieties  Italia,  Her- 
mann Wendland,  Suevia,  Rhea,  Prof.  Treub, 
Charles  Naudin,  Campania,  Burgundia,  Kronos, 
La  Prance,  and  Pandora  especially  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  visitors,  and  gained  over  many 
new  amateurs  to  this  beautiful  race  of  plants. 
—Ed.  Andre,  in  Rente  Horticole. 

Violet  runners. — In  a  recent  issue  a  correspon- 
dent said  there  was  likely  to  be  in  many  places  a  short 
supply  of  good  clean  runners  in  the  comins  spring. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this,  seeing  bow 
poor  the  plants  are  that  are  now  in  frames.  In  this 
garden  there  never  was  a  better  promise  of  a  grand  lot 
of  strong  runners  in  early  spring.  The  plants  at  this 
time  (January  3)  are   throwing  out   strong  runners. 


Many  growers  keep  these  pinched  off  for  two  months 
lunger,  but  for  what  reason  1  could  never  see,  as  by 
this  time  most  of  the  blooms  are  formed  in  the  plants, 
and  what  little  strength  they  draw  from  the  plants  is 
of  no  importance  compared  to  having  good  strong  nui- 
ners.-J.  C.  F. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA  IN  SMALL  POTS. 

At  Straffan  Gardens,  Co.  Kildare,  I  saw  lately 
small  specimens  of  this  plant  growing  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  bearing  trusses  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
open  flowers  and  buds,  although  the  total 
height  of  the  plant  was  only  10  inches  or 
12  inches  above  the  soil.  I  never  saw  this 
plant  bloomed  in  such  a  small  state  before,  and 


wish  more  particularly  to  speak  of  it.    In  one  gar- 
den, where  it  was  a  special  favourite,  it  was  well 
grown  in   pots,  more  heat  being  given  it  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  than  is  usually  the  case, 
and  a  succession  of  its  fragrant  trusses  was  kept 
up  from  December  till  the  middle  of  February. 
The  plants    being  flowered   in   an   intermediate 
house,   plenty  of  young  shoots  was  forthcoming 
by  the  end  of  February.     These  were  taken  off 
with  a  heel  when  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  small, 
well-drained  pots  in  a  compost  of  tine  peat,  loam 
and  sand,  these  being  plunged  to  half  their  depth 
in  a  bottom-heat  of  Hif.     lmmedi:itely  callusing 
had  taken   place  they  were  plun^  ^d  their  whole 
depth,  and  in  about  three  weeks  the  young  plants 
were  fit  to  pot  off.     Aljout  equal  parts  turfy  peafc 
and    loam,   some   leaf-mould,    and   abundance   of 
opening   material,   consisting  of   small   nodes   of 
charcoal  and   broken  crocks,  being  the  compost 
given.      The     plants 
were     placed     singly 
into    small   pots  and 
again  returned  to  the 
bottom  -  heat    in    the 
pit,     the     top     heafc 
ranging  about  55°  at 
night,  and  70°  or  80° 
from  sun-heat.     They 
were  slightly  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine 
and    the   plants   well 
syringed.     About  the 
end  of  April  they  had 
made  a  foot  or  so  of 
new  growth,  and  each 
l)lant   had    the   point 
taken  out,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  forma- 
tion   of   six    or  eight 
lateral  shoots.  A  shift 
into  a  U-inch  pot  was 
given,  and  as  soon  as 
new  roots  became  nu- 
merous, feeding  liber- 
ally with  liquid   ma- 
nure, made  by  steep- 
ing sheep's  manure  in 
water,    was    resorted 
to.     Towards  the  end 
of    .Tune    they    were 
shifted      into      their 
blooming   pots,    from 
S  inches  to  10  inches 
in  diameter,  and  after 
recovery     from      tho 
check  had  their  leads 
again  taken  out. 

At  the  beginning  of 
August,  growth  being 
completed,  the  plants 
were  gradually  inured 
to  the  open  air,  being 
fully  exposed  in  a 
sheltered  situation 
from  the  beginning  of 
August  to  the  end  of 
September.  They 
were  removed  inside 
in  stormy  weather,  as 
high  winds  soon  tear 

Mr.  Bedford  told  me  that  the  result  was  ob-  [  the  foliage.  During  October  and  November 
tained  by  rooting  strong  tips  or  tops  of  shoots  I  the  plants  were  stood  in  the  greenhouse, 
in  July.  As  so  treated  very  dainty  little  flower-  I  being  removed  into  an  intermetliate  heat  early 
ing  plants  for  dinner  -  table  decoration  are  i  '"  December.  Thus  treated  they  afforded  a 
obtainable,  and  in  this  particular  case  they  j  ^f^'^J^^^  oMarge^trusses^  from^  Christmas  to  Feb- 
much  admired.  ■"o,.,7  q-o  „   =<>    „    „...,  =  ,„      „,„„ 
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Luculii  gratissima  at  Straffan,  Co.  Kildare.    Tim-thirds  natural  size. 

Chrysanthemums,  Ixoras,  and  many  other 
plants  treated  in  a  similar  manner  are  very 
useful  and  handy  for  decoration  where  larger 
plants  and  pots  would  be  out  of  place.  Mr. 
Bedford  is  quite  a  specialist  in  growing  even 
large-sized  plants  in  comparatively  small  pots, 
and  his  Kentias  and  Crotons  in  5-inch  or  C-inch 
pots  would  be  hard  to  surpass  in  size  and 
healthy  beauty.— F.  W.  B. 

This  is  generally  thought  to  thrive  best 

when  planted  out,  but  it 


luary.  Where  a  set  of  plants  is  grown,  one  or 
two  can  be  placed  in  warmth  at  a  time,  and  a 
longer  succession  kept  up.  It  is  essential  that 
Luculias  be  induced  to  grow  early  in  the  season. 
If  small  plants  for  house  decoration  are  desired 
the  points  of  the  growths  may  be  taken  off'  as 
soon  as  the  bloom-truss  is  formed,  put  into  small 
pots,  and  rooted  in  bottom-heat.— N.  N. 


Winter-flowering  zonal  Pelargoniums.— 

laving  read   the  note  on   these   at   p.   519,   last 

olume,  I  shall  be  glad   if   "A.   W."  will  kindly 

a  pot  plant  that  I  i  tell  us  the  date  he  takes  up  his  plants  of  Henry 
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Jacoby  in  autumn  and  pots  them  for  winter 
blooming.  As  I  read  it,  plants  treated  thus 
bloom  continuously  through  the  winter.  Is  this 
so,  or  does  "A.  W.''  keep  them  through  the 
following  summer  in  pots  for  the  next  winter's 
blooming  ?  Having  grown  this  and  many  other 
kinds  for  winter  blooming  during  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years,  I  have  never  been  able  to  bloom  them 
satisfactorily  in  winter  unless  they  had  been 
grown  the  summer  through  in  pots  or  rooted  in 
June  or  .July. — Dokset. 

Fuchsia  Rose  of  Castile.— This  good  old 
Fuchsia,  alluded  to  on  page  .130  (last  vol.),  occurs 
in  Messrs.  RolHsson's  catalogue  for  the  spring  of 
1857,  among  the  new  varieties  that  ^^•ere  being 
distributed  for  the  first  time.  Two  other  varieties 
that  were  popular  for  years  were  also  distributed 
at  the  same  time,  viz.,  Guiding  Star  and  Princess 
of  Prussia.  This  last  was  for  a  considerable  time 
the  best  variety  with  a  single  white  corolla,  and 
as  such  was  largely  grown.  Guiding  Star,  with 
white  tube  and  sepals  and  a  rosy  carmine  corolla, 
was  remarkable  for  the  extremely  graceful  char- 
acter of  the  plant  when  grown  as  a  large  specimen, 
and  also  for  the  regularly  shaped  blossoms. 
Large  plants  of  the  three  above-named  varieties 
used  at  one  time  to  be  planted  out  in  the  tem- 
peri>t3  house  at  Kew,  where  some  old  kinds  are 
still  to  be  met  with.— H.  P. 


SHADING  PLANTS. 
The  remarks  at  page  4:52,  last  volume,  by 
"J.  C.  B."  concerning  the  shading  of  Lapa- 
gerias  is  of  far  more  importance  than  may  at 
first  sight  appear,  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
plants  named,  but  in  a  more  general  sense.  I 
have  but  little  doubt  that  "J.  C.  B."  is  correct 
when  he  attributes  the  diminished  flowering  of 
the  Lapageria  to  over-.shading.  Of  course,  the 
shade  of  a  mat  is  an  abnormally  heavy  one,  and 
one  which  very  few  would  care  to  place  perma- 
nently over  plants  of  value.  I  have  seen  the 
same  shading  given  to  Todeas  and  such  things, 
to  Gleichenias,  and  to  Adiantum  Farleyense, 
generally,  however,  with  poor  or  even  bad  re- 
sults. In  the  case  of  FUmy  Ferns  generally, 
the  plants  certainly  require  a  greatly  subdued 
light,  though  never  that  of  a  heavy  mat.  Such 
plants  as  these  are  better  in  a  house  with  a 
north  aspect,  or  nearly  so,  and  better  if  the 
structure  be  of  the  hip-roofed  pattern,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  back  wall  is  of  sufficient 
height  to  give  a  good  deal  of  shade  naturally.  A 
very  excellent  shading  (which  may,  however, 
possess  its  own  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  weak 
points)  may  be  made  of  lattice-work— wood  laths 
nailed  crosswise.  In  this  way  the  sun  would  not 
penetrate  to  any  considerable  e.\tent.  Such  a 
trellis  may  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  wall  and 
form  the  shading  to  a  house  where  plants  of  a 
special  character  were  grown,  as,  e.q.,  Todeas 
and  the  like,  or,  it  may  be,  Odontoglossums. 
The  principle  of  shading,  I  take  it,  in  most  in- 
stances should  be  shading  that  does  not  ex- 
clude a  maximum  amount  of  light  and,  of 
course,  air.  The  drawback  to  the  trellis  on 
the  wall  top  would  naturally  be  its  appearance. 
There  are,  however,  many  things  more  un- 
sightly than  this.  A  great  drawback  to  per- 
manent mat  shading,  such  as  that  noted  by 
"J.  C.  B.,"  is  that  mats  shut  out  the  light  for 
many  hours  when  the  sun  does  not  strike  the 
house  at  all,  and,  to  plant  life  at  least,  there  is 
no  greater  drawback  than  this.  In  the  shading 
of  gli 


modified,  light  and  air  would  be,  so  to  speak 
guaranteed.  Perhaps  in  no  department  under 
glass  is  the  shading  of  such  importance  as 
among  tropical  Orchids.  But  in  past  years, 
while  the  plants  have  been  hoisted  very  near 
the  glass  to  secure  light  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  economy  also  in  some  cases,  a  very  heavy 
shading  material  has  more  or  less  defeated 
the  object  in  view.  I  am  interested  in  the 
subject  of  "J.  C.  B.'s"  note  because  some 
twenty-five  years  or  so  back  I  was  frequently 
directed  to  fasten  mats  over  some  exceptionally 
thick,  obscure  glass  that  alone,  in  my  opinion 
at  the  time,  was  more  than  requisite  for  the 
subjects  beneath.  In  this  way  these  heavy 
shadings  had  been  placed  for  the  season  over  a 
general  collection  of  Orchids,  Gleiclienias,  Adi- 
antum Farleyense,  mostly  of  specimen  and  half 
specimen  size.  The  two  latter  became  sickly, 
and  I  at  once  suggested  more  light.  This  sug- 
gestion, however,  was  for  the  time  unheeded, 
till,  when  a  year  later  the  same  plants  early 
gave  signs  of  something  amiss,  the  suggestion 
was  repeated  and  somewhat  tardily  adopted.  In 
place  of  the  heavy  Petersburg  mat  some  thin 
canvas  was  used  on  a  roller,  and  only  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day  as  needed.  The  change 
in  the  plants  was  very  rapid  and  recovery 
complete,  and  a  similar  suggestion  for  the 
Gleichenias  was  equally  successful. 

The  Lapageria,  too,  may  need  shade  in 
certain  positions,  but  the  finest  plant  I  have 
seen  was  of  the  white  variety.  This  was 
trained  to  a  glass  partition  between  two  green- 
houses and  in  constant  light.  Here  splendid 
shoots  20  feet  in  length  occurred  as  a  season's 
growth,  several  feet  being  crowded  with  the 
waxy  blossoms.  Reverting  to  Orchids  and  dis- 
tant shade  reminds  me  of  a  somewhat  similar 
mode  recently  noted  at  Kew.  It  throws  a  little 
side  light  also  on  the  subject  of  more  light  in 
plant  growing.  The  old  Orchid  house  has  been 
transformed  into  two  narrow  houses  of  equal 
span-roofed  pattern,  and  instead  of  shading 
either  side  of  the  furrow-  between  the  houses, 
some  supports — probably  iron  or  wood  laths — 
have  been  fixed  from  ridge  to  ridge,  over  which 
the  shading  is  rolled  when  required,  a  space  of 
some  3  feet  or  4  feet  existing  between  the 
gutter  trench  and  the  shading  material.  The 
shading  is  apparently  very  effectual.  Inside, 
the  houses  are  divided  above  the  stage  by  a  par- 
tition of  glass  in  place  of  the  usual  brick  wall, 
the  authorities  evidently  preferring  all  possible 
light.  In  the  same  category  as  shading  should 
be  placed  the  quality  of  the  glass  used  for  the 
roofs  of  greenhouses.  This  in  its  relation  to 
plant  growing  is  deserving  greater  attention 
from  gardeners.  E.  J. 


Tulip  'Vermilion  Brilliant.— The  remarks  on 
this  Tulip  at  p.  540,  last  volume,  will,  I  hope, 
induce  others  to  give  it  a  trial.  I  have  found  it 
indispensable  for  pots  or  for  growing  in  quantity 
in  shallow  boxes  for  cutting.  The  colour  is  so 
rare  and  distinct  that  it  always  arrests  attention, 
and  no  Tulip  that  I  am  acquainted  with  looks  so 
rich  arranged  either  in  round  or  long,  narrow- 
baskets  in  the  drawing-room.  When  in  the  latter 
receptacles  the  back  row  should  be  elevated  a  little 
by  standing  the  pot-i  on  small  blocks  of  woDd. 
\yhatever  stiffness  there  is  in  this  variety  may  be 
1  hidden  by  a  judicious  addition  of  a  few  ph 


fewer  sticks  employed  to  support  growth  the 
better,  as  then  its  graceful  habit  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage. When  well  grown  the  long  shoots  need  a 
few  weeks'  exposure  to  the  open  air  in  autumn  to 
ensure  thorough  maturity  and  consequent  abund- 
ance of  bloom.  Certainly  when  indifferently 
grown,  Polygalas  are  not  attractive,  and  probably 
half-hearted  culture,  resulting  in  short  growths, 
with  only  a  few  washed-out  coloured  blooms  at 
the  extreme  ends,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
partial  extermination  of  this  useful  plant  from 
our  greenhouses.  Given  good  treatment  and  a 
rooting  medium  of  three  parts  loam,  one  of  peat, 
and  a  little  cow  manure,  this  plant  well  repays 
the  grower. — J.  C. 

Fine-foliaged  stove  climbers. — The^e  are 
not  so  numerous  as  the  flowering  kinds,  but  all 
the  same  they  are  of  great  service.  Cissus  dis- 
color is  a  case  in  point  when  it  finds  a  congenial 
spot.  This  climber  does  best  under  moderate 
shade,  one  of  the  best  possible  positions  being  the 
division  between  two  houses.  In  such  a  spot 
with  moisture  it  is  a  most  beautiful  feature.  The 
older  growth  should  be  trained  over  as  much 
spao  as  possible,  and  the  young  shoots  be  after- 
wards left  to  themselves,  when  thev  will  assume 
a  droop'ng  character  and  be  most  effective.  Hoya 
carnosa  variegata  will  serve  a  good  purpose, 
being  well  suited  to  covering  a  damp  wall.  It 
needs  more  warmth  than  the  green  form.  Paul- 
linia  thalictrifolia  is  a  beautiful  semi-scindent 
plant  not  needing  much  room  to  display  its 
beauty.  As  its  young  growths  lengthen  they 
may  be  used  for  cutting  with  good  effect.  The 
now  deservedly  popular  climbing  forms  of  the 
Aspiragus  are  worthy  of  every  attention,  being 
at  the  same  time  so  accommodating  as  regards 
temperature.  Ficus  repons  will  ever  serve  a 
useful  purpose  as  a  climber  to  hide  damp,  un- 
sightly walls  and  other  positions  where  scarcely 
anything  else  will  thrive  at  .all  satisfactorily.  F. 
repens  minima  is  a  pretty  form  of  smaller  growth 
and  the  best  for  limitad  spaces. — J.  H. 


.      .  ,  -  Its  of 
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lass  structures  generally  the  inclination  is  the  flower  is  very  erect,  stem  slender,  and  foliao'e 
to  bring  the  shade  more  or  less  directly  into  '  void  of  clumsiness  renders  it  one  of  the  most  us°e- 
contact  with  the  glass.  Yet  I  feel  pretty  certain  ful  for  vase  work.  It  also  looks  very  elegant  on 
that   were  the   opposite  extreme  adopted  and    ^^^  dinner  table.— N.  N. 

the  shading,  from  wherever  it  came,  given  from  '  Polygala  oppositifolia  -I  am  nleased  to 
a  greater  distance  the  subjects  so  shaded  would  find  bfa  recent  note  in  The  G.'k^ex  that  this 
much  improve.  By  thus  separating  the  shading  greenhouse  plant  still  finds  favour.  The  writer 
material    from    the    structure,    fuller,    though    of  the  note  in  question  truly  remarks  that  the 


NAMES  OF  PELARGONIUMS. 
CoMPi.Ai-VTS  are  often  made,  and  with  just  cause, 
too,  of  the  confusion  caused  by  a  want  of  system 
in  the  nomenclature  of  many  of  the  popular 
classes  of  plants,  such  as  Chrysanthemums,  Pelar- 
goniums, ifec,  the  same  name  being  in  some  cases 
at  least  used  over  and  over  again.  It  ha'  often 
baen  a  sourc3  of  annoyanc3  to  me  when  I  have 
fallen  into  an  error  through  this  very  cause,  but 
there  is  at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
I  do  not  stand  alone  in  this  respect,  for  in  the 
"  Report  on  Zonal  Pelargoniums  at  Chiswick  "  in 
the  January  number  of  the  .Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  several  mistakes  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  found.  Instances  of  this  occur  in 
the  case  of  the  tricolor  variety  Mrs.  Turner, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  on  August  29,  1874,  but  the  Mrs. 
Turner  of  those  days  was  one  of  the  gresn-leaved 
zonal  varieties.  The  comparatively  new  variety 
Delicatum,  which  Mr.  Cannell  has  shown  so  well, 
has  the  date  of  its  honours  given  as  July  Hi,  1S5S, 
but,  of  course,  though  under  the  same  name,  it 
was  quite  a  different  plant.  Eurydice  (F.C.C., 
June  11,  1S()2)  also  occurs  in  the  list  of  single 
zonals  with  pink  blossoms,  but  the  plant  really  so 
honoured  was  one  of  the  show  varieties  exhibitsd 
by  that  then  prominent  raiser,  .Mr.  Beck,  of  Isle- 
worth.  Twenty  years  later,  viz.,  in  1S82,  a 
double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  variety  bearing  the 
same  nam'3  received  a  similar  award.  Under  the 
heading  of  double  pink  flowers,  the  variety  Lord 
Derby  (F.C.C.,  May  21,  1807)  is  given,  but  the 
plant  of  over  thirty  years  ago  was  a  single  zonal, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  double-flowered  variety 
was  certificated  till  a  year  later.  On  .June  27, 
1871,  Mr.  Turner  was  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate for  one  of  his  show  varieties,  Cssar,  and 
that  honour  and  date  are  in  the  above-mentioned 
list  given  to  M.  Lemoine's  doubIefl)were>l  zonal, 
which  was  first  distributed  by  him  in  1S!I6.  In 
the  same  year  Lafayette  was  also  sent  out,  j'et 
on  Aug.  21,  1877,  M.  Lemoine  received  a  certificate 
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for  another  bearing  the  same  name,  and  between 
these  two  confusion  arises.  Culossua  (F.C.C. , 
June  11,  ISIi'J)  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
mistakes  of  all.  It  is  classed  with  the  double 
crimson  flowers,  which  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance till  half  a  dozen  years  later,  the  Colossus  of 
1862  being  one  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  show  varieties. 

Instances  such  as  these  show  how  difficult  it  is 
to  keep  clear  of  mistakes  with  the  contused 
nomenclature  that  now  prevails,  and  while  leav- 
ing it  in  more  able  hands  than  mine  to  suggest  a 
thorough  remedy,  something  might  at  least  be 
done  by  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  absolutely  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge any  plant  bearing  the  same  name  as  one 
that  had  previously  received  a  certificate.  With 
the  list  of  plants  so  honoured  brought  up  to  date, 
this  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter.  Of  course, 
a  plant  that  had  received  an  award  of  merit 
might  be  shown  for  a  first-class  certificate  at  any 
time  afterwards  if  thought  desirable.  H.  P. 


CYRTANTHUS  McKENI. 
This  pretty  little  species  of  Cyrtanthus  well 
merits  the  favourable  note  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  The  Garhen,  as  it  is  not  only  very 
beautiful  when  in  bloom,  but  the  flowering  season 
is  not  limited  to  any  particular  period  of  the  year, 
for  when  the  bulbs  are  grown  in  closely  packed 
masses  either  in  pots  or  deep  pans,  a  succession 
of  flower-spikes  is  kept  up  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  season.  It  is  just  now  in  flower  here, 
and  so  are  some  seedling  forms  of  C.  angustifolius, 
whose  flowers  are  more  or  less  of  an  orange-red 
tint,  while  C.  Macowani  (which  has  previously 
bloomed  in  the  summer)  is,  as  well  as  C.  lutescena, 
throwing  up  its  spikes.  As  a  rule  the  greater 
number  of  blossoms  is  borne  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year  and  in  the  autumn,  but,  as 
above  stated,  no  decided  line  can  be  drawn  in 
this  respect.  Though  by  no  means  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  each  other,  a  general  description 
of  these  small-growing  species  of  Cyrtanthus  will 
suffice.  The  bulbs  are  in  most  cases  about  the 
size  of  a  Snowdrop  or  a  little  larger,  while  the 
grass-like  leaves  are  a  foot  or  sj  iti  length  and  of 
moderate  substance.  The  flower-scape,  which 
well  overtops  the  foliage,  is  terminated  by  a 
cluster  of  tubular  blossoms,  varying  in  colour, 
shape,  and  size  according  to  the  species.  Being 
natives  of  South  Africa  they  will  all  do  well  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  temperature-indeed,  under 
just  the  same  conditions  as  a  Pelargonium  they 
prove  very  satisfactory.  Potting  is  best  per- 
formed somewhat  late  in  the  spring  after  the 
principal  crop  of  new  year's  blossoms  are  past, 
but  when  in  good  condition  they  will  prove  satis- 
factory for  years  without  repotting.  When  this  is 
done  the  soil  should  be  such  as  will  remain  fresh 
for  a  long  time,  a  mixture  of  yellow  loam,  well- 
decayed  leaf-mould,  and  sand  being  very  suitable. 
If  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  weak  liquid  manure 
will  be  of  great  service  during  the  growing  sea- 
son. A  couple  of  years  agj  I  saw  some  masses 
of  C.  McKeni  which  had  been  turned  out  of 
their  pots  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and 
planted  in  a  sunny  border  at  the  same  time  as 
the  ordinary  bedding  plants.  In  this  way  the 
foliage  acquired  a  rich  green  hue,  showing  that 
they  were  quite  at  home,  and  the  plants  flowered 
till  the  autumn.  They  were  many  times  during 
the  summer  greatly  admired.  All  these  spei  ' 
of  Cyrtanthus  seed  very  freely  if  the  flowers 
fertilised,  and  if  the  seed  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe 
the  young  plants  quickly  make  their  appearance. 
If  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  potting,  &c.,  they 
will  flower  in  much  less  time  than  the  seedlings 
of  most  bulbous  plants.  I  have  had  many  of 
them  bloom  in  eighteen  months  from  the  sowing 
of  the  seed.  Slugs,  which  are  very  fond  of  the 
young  flower-spikes,  must  be  guarded  against. 
H.  P. 

Pellionia  Daveauana.— Besides  the  species 
of  Pellionia  referred  to  on  p.  518  as  P.  decora, 
presumably  the  same  as  P.  pulchra,  there  is  a 
second  form,   P.  Daveauana,  quite  distinct  from 


the  other  and  equally  valuable  for  various  pur- 
poses. Its  procumbent  stems  are  furnished  with 
alternately  arr.anged  oblique  leaves  from  li  inches 
to  2  inches  long  and  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  width.   The  centre  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  clear, 


lustre.  The  young  leaves  are  wholly  of  this 
latter  tint,  and  in  the  more  mature  ones  it  fre- 
quently prevails  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
bright  green  portion  is  limited  to  a  stripe  down 
the  centre  of  each  leaf.  It  is  well  suited  for 
growing  in  hanging  baskets,  for  draping  the 
edges  of  stages,  and  similar  purposes,  while  it  may 
also  be  used  for  furnishing  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
large  pots  or  tubs,  which  would  otherwise  pre- 
sent a  bare  and  unattractive  appearance.  The 
surface -rooting  character  of  this  Pellionia  is 
greatly  in  its  fa\-our  for  uses  such  as  these.  It 
will  strike  root  readily  from  every  joint,  and  grow 
more  or  less  freely  under  various  conditions,  but 
the  richest-tinted  foliage  is  produced  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  stove,  as  then  the  leaves  are  particu- 
larly shining.  This  Pellionia  is  a  native  of 
Cochin  -  China,  and  was  introduced  in  1880. 
Owing  to  its  ready  propagation  it  soon  becomes 
generally  cultivated.— T. 


KEW  GARDENS  IN  WINTER. 
I  SOMETIMES  think,  with  Bacon  and  other  garden 
lovers  of  the  past,  that  our  gardening  should  be 
done  as  much  or  even  more  for  form  and  colour 
eff'ects  or  for  shelter  in  winter  instead  of  our 
focussing  all  our  strength  on  the  flowers  of  spring, 
summer,  or  autumn.  let  us  make  really  beauti- 
ful open-air  winter  gardens  instead  of  leaving  a 
desert  of  beds  or  borders  bleak  and  bare  from, 
let  us  say,  November  until  March.  Convenient 
and  useful  and  beautiful  though  glasshouse  gar- 
dening may  be,  we  must,  nevertheless,  do  our 
best  to  make  the  open-air  garden  warm  and 
agreeable  and  full  of  colour  even  in  the  winter 
season.  When,  as  so  far  during  the  present  sea- 
son, our  winters  are  mild  we  may  have  form  and 
colour  everywhere,  but  even  during  the  most 
severe  oF  our  win'eis  we  may  at  least  have  near  to 
the  house,  and  elsewhere  if  need  be,  sheltering 
hedges  or  belts  of  Holly,  Ivy,  Yew,  or  Box,  which 
are  as  good,  and  io  some  positions  and  for  some 
purposes  better  even  than  are  stone  or  brick 
walls.  Fresh  green  Ivy,  Yuccas,  and  Golden 
Winter  Jasmine,  Bamboos,  Aralias  of  Japan  are 
now  as  fresh,  or  even  more  so  than  much  of  our 
tropical  indoor  vegetation  or  greenhouse  plants 
generally.  One  of  the  features  at  Kew  any 
sunny  winter's  morning  are  the  big  bushes 
or  trees  of  Magnolia  grandiflora  with  tbeir  dens3 
masses  of  glistening  green  leaves,  some  show- 
ing their  backs  or  under  sides,  which  are  as 
red  as  a  fox's  ears.  The  common  green,  or 
Irish  Iv}-,  gracefully  wreathed  on  posts  and  chains, 
is  well  worth  careful  study  during  our  severest 
winter  days.  So  also  is  the  great  living  ever- 
open  book  of  trees  all  over  the  place,  such  as  all 
the  conifers,  the  Elms,  Limes,  Chestnuts,  Planes, 
Poplars,  Tulip  Tree,  and,  best  of  all  for  their 
silvery  sheen,  the  Birch  trunks  glistening  every- 
where, and  shadins:  into  the  rich  chocolate 
reds  and  browns  of  their  upper  branches.  In- 
stead of  winter  being  a  dull  and  colourless  season 
in  the  garden,  you  have  only  to  stroll  through 
Kew  Gardens  on  any  mild  and  sunny  day  and 
look  around  you  to  catch  tones  of  surpassing  soft- 
ness and  beauty.  I  wonder  the  painters,  poets, 
and  essayists,  and  even  the  photographers  do  not 
more  often  visit  these  noble  gardens  in  winter, 
when  Nature  is  beautifully  revealed  and  perfect 
in  form  as  the  Venus  of  Milo  in  the  Louvre,  and 
as  rich  in  delicious  half  tones  as  a  Constable,  a 
Turner,  a  Rembrandt,  or  a  Velasquez. 

Winter  dull,  indeed  !  Never  is  the  turf  of  a 
richer  green,  and  there  is  the  sunny  glow  of  bark 
and  glint  of  berry  all  over  the  place.  Crimson 
Dogwood  and  Cotoneaster  like  coral,  golden  or 
cardinal  Osiers  by  the  lake,  or  Willows,  soft  and 
grey,  beside  the  river.  A  gleam  of  wintry  sun- 
shine on  the  orange-berried  Sea  Buckthorn,  and 


you  think  of  Darwin's  Berberis  ;  but  in  a  few 
seconds  the  ;,deam  is  shaded  off  by  a  passing 
cloud  and  the  colours  fade  away  as  in  a  darkened 
kaleidoscope.  Oh  for  the  days  when  we  shall  be 
alile  to  photograph  all  natural  objects — trees  and 
shrubs,  flowers  and  fruits,  bird  and  butterfly, 
shells  and  gems  — easily,  readily,  and  cheaply 
just  as  they  are. 

The  other  morning  I  walked  over  from  the 
Palm  house,  past  the  Magnolia  beds  and  through 
the  trees,  and  past  Richard  Jeffries'  beautiful 
Plane  trt-e— the  one  he  speaks  of  so  elocjuently  in 
his  chapter  on  "Herbs"  in  "Nature  near  Lon- 
don." It  was  a  day  or  two  only  after  Christmas, 
but  the  sun  shone  out  bravely  and  illumined  alike 
the  tree  trunks,  the  river,  and  the  like.  In  a 
moment  as  the  sun  came  out  there  was  colour  all 
around  ;  the  squirrels  gambolled  on  the  turf  or 
ran  up  the  trees,  the  wood  pigeons  cooed,  and  a 
thrush  sang  a  few  liars  of  a  melody  he  was  re- 
hearsing for  his  springtide  song.  Pigeons  flew 
overhead,  a  jay  laughed  and  chattered  high  over- 
head, tits  and  starlings,  robins  and  sparrows  were 
everywhere  busy,  and  new  life  seemed  to  throb  in 
the  pure  and  cool  clear  air  as  I  passed  through 
the  clumps  of  Rhododendrons,  down  the  glade 
leading  to  the  groves  of  Bamboo  and  Eulalias  of 
N.  India,  N.  China,  and  far-off  Japan. 

You  could  quite  easily  and  profitably  spend  the 
whole  of  a  mild  and  sunny  winter's  day  at  Kew 
among  the  shrubs  in  flower  or  in  berry  alone,  or 
with  those  of  which  the  growths  or  bark  are  re- 
markable in  form  and  colour.  The  evergreen 
Yuccas,  or  Tree  Lilies  of  America,  are  a  study  in 
themselves,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  fifty  or  more 
species  of  Bamboo  grown  here  in  the  open  air. 
In  mild  winters  you  will  notice  that  the  Bamboos 
as  grown  here,  fully  exposed  to  rain  and  wind,  are 
far  fresher  and  greener  than  are  those  cultivated 
in  the  greenhouses,  and  that  fact  alone  should 
encourage  us  to  plant  them  out  in  sheltered  p'acea 
on  all  deep  rich  soils  near  to  rocks  or  stones. 
Amongst  the  newest  and  best  is  Arundinaria 
anceps,  long  in  this  country,  but  only  just  brought 
to  Kew  and  recognised.  Here,  also,  are  healthy 
examples  of  the  Canebrake  of  the  South  United 
States  (Arundinaria  macrosperma),  which  will 
long  be  of  interest  to  us  as  having  sheltered  the 
Elizas  and  Uncle  Toms  of  the  old  slave  holding 
days.  The  curious  Phyllostachys  ruscifolia  and 
Bambusa  nigra  are  both  fresh  and  attractive  ;  so 
also  B.  tessellata,  B.  palmata,  B.  nitida,  an  ele- 
gant specie-)  from  the  Khasia  Hills  ;  B  marmoren, 
and  best  of  all,  perhaps,  B.  Henonis,  with  its 
gigantic  green  plumes  waving  gracefully  in  the 
breeze.  Then  there  are  Arundinaria  japonica, 
A.  Simoni,  and  A.  Hindsi,  all  good  and  free-grow- 
ing hardy  kinds.  The  great  spreading  masses  of 
leafy  wands  over  there  are  those  of  Phyllostachys 
viridi-glaucescens,  and  the  green  P.  fastuosa  is 
remarkable  amongst  the  other  hardy  species, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  not  the  alternating  flattening 
or  fluting  below  each  joint  of  its  cylindrical-culms 
or  stems.  The  hungry  rats  now  and  then  gnaw 
ofl'  the  young  shoots  and  underground  rhizomes 
of  Bamboos,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  this  having 
happened  as  yet  at  Kew,  .and  rabbits  rarely  touch 
them.  These  elegant  tree  grasses  at  Kew  are 
at  first  sight  just  a  little  puzzling  and  difficult 
to  understand,  but  a  sunny  forenoon  amongst 
them,  along  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  B.  Mitford's 
"Bamboo  Garden,'' one  will  soon  see  that  it  is 
quite  easy  to  recognise  and  distinguish  them. 
Amongst  all  the  leafy  treasures  of  Kew  there  is 
nothing  quite  so  fresh  and  graceful  in  habit  as  are 
these  hardy  tree  grasses  in  the  Bamboo  garden. 

As  the  warm  sunshine  of  noon  fell  on  to  this 
sheltered  and  semi-tropic  shade,  I  asked  myself 
if  winter  ever  really  and  truly  came  to  Kew. 
Well,  of  course  it  does  ;  biting  frost,  scathing 
winds,  dense  and  suffocating  fogs,  and  snow  and 
slush  are  there  at  times  ;  but  I  think  weather,  or 
shall  I  say  climate,  has  less  terrors  for  visitors  to 
Kew  Gardens  than  to  those  who  go  elsewhere. 
Let  the  winter  do  its  worst,  and  there  are  warmth 
and  convenient  shelter  all  around  You  can  defy 
the  frost  in  the  tropic  Palm  groves,  and  the  rain 
has  no  terrors  when  you  can  sit  dry  and  cosy 
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under  the  Tree  Ferns  or  Banana  leaves  of  the 
great  temperate  house,  or  wander  through  the 
museums.  You  leave  Nature  altogether  and  go 
over  to  the  North  picture  gallery  and  see  what 
woman  could  effect  by  her  brash  and  paint-box  as 
she  wandered  as  a  pilgrim  of  art  around  the 
world.  TheCactushou.se iaalwaysinteresting,  with 
its  dangling  climbers  and  all  the  green  and  spiky 
hedgehogs  of  the  vegetable  world.  Here  you  may 
see  Harvey's  Ru.sh-leaved  Groundsel  of  the  Cape, 
which  is  more  like  a  Milk  Spurge  or  Rhipsalis 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  of  flowers. 
Heliophila  scandens  is  a  graceful  sub-shrubby 
crucifer  from  the  Cape,  with  narrow  leaves 
and  dangling  clusters  of  white  flowers.  The 
Date  Plum  of  Japan  is  fruiting  here,  one  tree 
planted  out  amongst  the  Mexican  Agaves  having 
on  its  bare  branchlets  seven  or  eight  of  its  red 
Tomato-like  fruits.  The  Banana  and  Granad" 
of  South  America  fruit  now  and  then  in  the  warm 
hot-houses ;  so  also  the  Date  Tree  and  other  of  the 
Palms  ;  and  in  the  temperate  house  theia  are  two 
or  three  large  specimens  of  the  Tree  Tomato 
(Cyphomandra  betacea)  covered  with  the  bright 
orange-red,  egg-shaped  fruits,  which  are  qu' 
refreshing  as  eaten  raw  in  a  warm  coun  ry, 
they  may  be  cooked  as  are  common  Tomatoes 
here  at  home. 

Go  where  you  will,  Kew  possesses  a  world 
of  beauty  all  its  own.  Even  when  yoi 
arrive  at  Kew  Gardens  Stat  on  you  are  in  th 
midst  of  gardens.  Fruit  orchards  and  market 
gardens  of  long  ago  are  still  there,  and  one  can 
even  on  a  winter's  day  look  with  pleasure  over 
the  fruit-tree  groves,  amongst  which  gleam  the 
red-tiled  roofs  of  cottages  or  of  the  old  bi 
Lovely  as  Kew  may  b?,  and  is,  in  April  or  Jlay, 
when  Hawthorn,  \Vistaria,  Lilac,  Magnolia,  La 
burnum,  and  Azaleas  are  as  soft  as  the  rjsy  dawn, 
when  the  air  palpitates  with  warmth  and  is 
thrilled  by  the  song  of  nightingales  ;  beautiful 
though  it  be  in  spring  or  in  summer,  yet  I  tl ' 
the  winter  is  after  all  one  of  the  best — eve 
not  the  best— times  in  which  to  visit  Kew. 

F.   W.  BURBIPG 


Societies  and  Exhibitions, 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Ti£E  executive  committee  of  the  above-named 
society  held  a  meeting  at  Carr's  Restaurant, 
Strand,  on  ilonday  evening  last.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  there  being  a  very 
good  attendance  of  members.  The  usual  pre- 
liminaries having  been  disposed  of,  the  circular 
to  the  affiliated  societies,  respecting  the  report 
of  the  classification  committee,  was  submitted 
for  approval.  A  motion  made  as  to  holding 
the  usual  September  show  fell  through,  the 
committee  being  evidently  of  opinion  that  their 
decision  not  to  hold  one  should  be  adhered  to. 
An  important  part  of  the  proceedings  was  the 
election  of  the  judges  for  the  l,s99  series  of  shows 
to  be  held  by  the  society.  The  votes  were  taken 
by  ballot,  Messrs.  Crane  and  Needs  being  ap- 
pointed the  scrutineerf.  The  following  was  the 
result  of  the  election  ;  For  the  November  show, 
Mr.  G.  Langdon  and  Mr.  .1.  Machattie  ;  for  the 
November  show,  plant  classes,  Mr.  D.  Donald 
and  Mr.  Reeve ;  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  George 
Gordon  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Moorman ;  Japanese 
blooms,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  Mr.  E. 
Molyneux,  and  Mr.  R.  Parker ;  decorations,  Mr. 
J.  Hudson  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Cutbush ;  fruit,  Mr.  G. 
Reynolds  and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Jlentmore  ;  vege- 
tables, Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep,  Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  Mr.  J. 
Willard,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Maycock.  At  the 
December  show  the  judges  appointed  are  Messrs. 
W.  Mease  and  P.  Waterer,  while  the  gentlemen 
who  will  officiate  at  all  the  shows  in  the  case  of 
the  miscellaneous  exhibits  are  Messrs.  Gleeson, 
Outram,  and  Witty. 

The  draft  report  for  the  past  year  and  the 
financial  statement  and  balance  sheet  were  then 
submitted  for  approval  and  recommendation  tj 
the  annual  general  meeting,  which  will  take  plac 


at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  February  (i.  The 
meeting  closed,  with  the  election  of  new  members, 
at  a  somewhat  late  hour. 


OF 


FRENCH   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY 

LONDON. 
On  Saturday  evening  last  the  members  of  this 
flourishing  society  celebrated  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  its  foundation  by  a  dinner  at  the  Imperial 
Restaurant,  Strand.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Drost,  of  Kew,  and  among  the  company  pre 
sent  were  M.  Leon  Clerc,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  London,  M.  P.  Lelasseur, 
-Mr.  T.  Bevan,  chairman  of  the  floral  committee, 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  Mr.  Harman- 
Payne,  foreign  secretary  of  the  same  society  :  Mr 
Arnold  Moss,  Mr.  Hiehle,  Mr.  J.  Tucktr,  Mr 
Giskell,  Mr.  Tivey,  and  others. 

The  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with  Palms 
and  fine  foliaged  plants  kindly  lent  by  the  chair 
min,  who  immediately  after  the  dinner  was  intro 
duced  to  the  assembly  by  Mr.  G  Schneider,  the 
president  of  the  society.  In  referring  to  the  pro 
gresi  the  society  had  made  since  its  formation 
ten  years  ago  Mr.  Schneider  reminded  them  that 
Mr.  Drost  had  always  been  a  friend,  and  had 
employed  many  of  their  young  members  who  had 
come  to  England  to  learn  the  Unguage  and  im- 
prove their  knowledge  of  gardening.  He  would, 
therefore,  ask  them  to  drink  to  their  chairman's 
health. 

The  chairman,  in  reply,  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  the  place  he  occupied  that  evening.  He 
thought  they  could  loos  back  with  satisfaction 
upon  the  past,  for  the  society,  which  began  ten 
years  ago  in  a  very  small  way,  now  numbered 
."lOO  members,  who  were  resident  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  library  had  also  been  largely 
increased,  and  the  balance  in  hand  was  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  He  hoped 
that  they  would  in  the  future  continue  to  make 
progress,  and  for  their  present  prosperous  condi- 
tion he  thought  the  society  was  largely  indebted 
to  the  devotion  and  activity  of  their  worthy 
president,  whose  health  he  proposed,  and  which 
was  most  cordially  received. 

Mr.  Schneider,  in  reply,  felt  that  the  society 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  many  of  their 
English  friends  who  so  readily  found  places  for 
theu-  young  men.  He  was  glad  also  to  record 
the  fact  that  even  when  the  members  returned 
home  they  always  felt  an  affectionate  regard  for 
the  society  and  interested  themselves  in  its  work. 
Last  year  they  had  over  eighty  new  names  added 
to  the  roll  of  membership.  They  had  now  a  new 
place  in  which  to  hold  their  meetings,  and  their 
present  position  was  one  of  great  promise.  He 
was  pleased  to  see  so  many  English  visitors,  and 
would  ask  the  members  present  to  drink  to  their 
health. 

A  little  break  in  the  proceedings  occurred  just 
at  this  moment,  for  M.  Guillond  rose  to  make  a 
presentation  to  Mr.  Schneider  in  the  name  of  the 
titular  members  of  the  society  in  recognition  of 
his  efforts  to  promote  their  comfort  and  welfare 
while  resident  in  this  country.  Mr.  Schneider 
made  a  suitable  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  Arnold  Moss  responded  for  the  visitors. 
He  thought  such  happy  meetings  did  much  to 
promote  good  feeling  between  the  two  countries, 
and  felt  sure  that  every  Englishman  had  but  one 
desire,  and  that  to  see  France  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous and  on  good  terms  with  the  English  nation. 

M.  Gachelin  proposed  "The  English  Horticul- 
tural Press,"  to  which  Mr.  Harman-Payne  briefly 
responded.    


yet  this  month,  the  aggregate  fall  amounts  to  only 
If  inches,  which  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  less 
than  the  average  for  the  whole  month.  Through- 
out the  \-2th  the  wind  remained  very  high,  and 
between  8  p.m.  and  0  p.m.  the  mean  velocity 
reached  -28  miles,  direction  W.  The  Winter 
Aconite  came  first  into  flower  in  my  garden  on 
the  18th,  or  four  days  earlier  than  its  average 
date  of  first  flowering  in  the  previous  ten  years, 
but  eleven  days  later  than  last  year.— E.  M., 
Berk-liaimled.  


The  weather  in  West  Herts.  —  Since  the 
present  month  began  there  have  occurred  Ijut  one 
unseasonably  cold  day  and  only  three  cold  nights 
During  this  period  the  temperature  in  shade  ex- 
ceeded .31"'  on  as  many  as  nine  days,  while  several 
of  the  nights  were  also  exceptionally  warm  for  a 
midwinter  month.  The  ground  tempeiatures  are 
consequently  very  high,  being  at  2  feet  deep  -l", 
and  at  1  foot  deep  .5°  warmer  than  is  seasonable. 
Although  rain  has  fallen  on  all  but  two  days  as  I 
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Hepatica  trUoba,  or  Anemone  Hepatica,  has  no 
pretensions  to  winter  flowering,  even  in  mild  winters, 
but,  owing  to  the  excep'ionally  mild  weather,  a  few 
solitary  blossoms  have  appeared  during  the  past  few 
days,  these  singularly  enough  on  iiuite  small  plants  in 
each  instance. 

Iris  Bakeriana  has  been  very  conspicuous  dur- 
ing the  recent  [dull  and  dreary  weather.  You  will 
notice  the  intensity  of  the  blue  of  the  Bowers  wo  send, 
such  a  lovely  Jeep  pure  colour  ajainst  the  dark  soil  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  It  has  been  in  flower  for 
about  ten  days  at  Lingport  in  the  open,  unprotected 
bjrder. — Kelway  &  Sox. 

Qentiana  acaulis  in  flower  in  January  on  the 
open  rock  border  in  Scotland  is  surely  not  common . 
()a  a  plant  raised  by  me  from  seed  gathered  from  wild 
fornn  in  Switzerland  some  years  ago  a  beautiful  bloom 
was  picked  a  few  mornings  since,  which  at  this  season 
is  a  welcome  bit  of  colour,  when  hardly  anj-thing 
but  Hellebores  are  in  flower  m  the  open.— C.  SruARr, 
Hillside,  Chiniside. 

Iris  alata  (Winter  or  Scorpion  Iris).— This  hand- 
some species  has  been  in  flower  for  some  days  past  at 
Kew,  where  in  a  warm  and  sunny  border  at  the  foot 
of  a' wall  the  plant  appears  quite  content.  Unibe 
some  other  winter  kinds,  the  valu?  of  this  one  is  en- 
hanced by  its  gracefully  arching  and  recurving  leaves, 
these  appearing  above  ground  coatiderably  in  advance 
of  the  showy  and  sturdy  blossoms. 

Iris  reticulata  sophenensis.— Though  this  ij 
one  of  the  dwarfest  of  the  netted  Irises,  it  is  also  one 
of  the  earliest  to  flower,  and  certainly  among  the 
most  baiutiful  when  in  bloom.  The  richly  coloured 
flowers  are  but  little  more  than  3  iuchea  high,  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  the  typical  kind,  but  very  telling 
in  the  rich  violet-purple  shade.  Asa  pot  plant,  how- 
ever, with  frame  protection  it  would  be  charming 
indeed. 

PJumbagO  Larpentse.— Your  correspondent 
"  D.  T.  F."  is  in  error  in  giving  this  pUnt  a  CaUfor- 
nian  origin  (see  p.  538,  last  vol.).  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  it  is  Chinese,  and  was,  I  think,  found  on  the 
walls  of  Shanghai,  which  fact  will  naturally  suggest  a 
trial  of  the  plant  in  a  similar  position.  As  for 
Zauschneria  californioa,  it  succeeds  with  me  m  sandy 
soil,  flowering  every  year  and  maturing  seeds. — W.  T. , 
Ipsivich. 

Lonicera  fragrantisslma.— This  beautiful  and 
fragrant  shrub  is  flowering  freely  in  the  open  m  quite 
an  exposed  position,  the  many  twigs  each  having  tbeir 
complement  of  the  fragrant  creamy  white  bloisoms. 
In  common  with  not  a  few  plants  that  possess  sweetly- 
scented  flowers,  this  one  is  by  no  means  of  a  showy 
character.  A  few  plants  in  pots  are  useful  for  cut- 
ting, or  by  bringing  them  in  successionally  welcome  in 
the  greenhouse  also. 

Peristrophe  speoioaa.  —  This  easily  -  grown 
plant  deserves  the  attention  of  gardeners  who  have 
large,  spacious  greenhouses  or  conservatories  to  fur- 
nish. Plants  that  are,  perhaps,  eighteen  months  old 
will  attain  3  feet  high  and  about  2  feet  through  at  the 
widest  part,  with  an  inclination  to  he  pyramidal  in 
outline.  For  many  weeks  in  succession  these  are 
abundantly  covered  with  the  mauve-purple  blossom.^ 
and,  whether  isolated  or  in  groups,  prove  most  attrac- 

Flowers  frotn  Killiney.— I  enclose  ycu  a 
hunch  gathered  this  morning  of  the  Algerian  Ins  m 
bui  for  theriake  of  tri\eUbg  better.  Chrysanthe- 
mum Halleri  and  Cytisas  racemosaa  are  both  flower- 
ing unprotected  out  of  doors.  The  latter  is  quit^  a 
large  shrub  from  seed  sown  five  years  ago.  The 
Algerian  Iris  blooms  profusely  with  me,  and  is 
assisted  to  do  so  by  pieces  of  rock  rammed  down  close 
to  the  roots;  repression  is,  in  fact,  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess with  this  most  precious  blossom. — L.  L.  Law 
RENsoN,  Salerno,  Killiney,  Co.  Dublin. 

Begonia  President  Carnot.— The  long  pale 
reddish  pink  blossoms  of  this  kind  stamp  it  as 
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among  the  most  distinct  of  winter- flowering 
Begonias,  and  where  the  plants  also  are  large  the 
drooping  trusses  have  a  fine  effect.  Like  B.  coc- 
cinea  and  others  near  akin,  the  above  will  well 
repay  for  a  liberal  method  of  culture,  an  item  too 
frequently  overlooked.  Indeed,  in  this  respect 
the  two  kinds  named  may  be  similarly  treated. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  blue  Primroses.— A 
noteworthy  thing  about  the  blue  Primroses  is 
their  vigorous  habit  and  robustness.  This  I  have 
observed  in  several  gardens  besides  my  own.  No 
doubt  these  have  generally  been  raised  from  seed 
and  not  propagated  by  division,  and  this  will 
account  for  their  strong  growth  to  some  degree. 
They  are,  however,  more  vigorous  here  than  the 
greater  number  of  seedlings,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  the  large  leaves  and  healthy  appearance  of 
the  plants.  Some  have  come  very  early  into 
flower  in  the  open,  but,  unfortunately,  the  rain 
has  spoiled  the  colour. — S.  Arxott. 

Violets  in  positions  where  they  were  not 
exposed  to  drought  during  the  past  summer  are 
flowering  well,  and  in  such  beds  I  have  seen 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  California  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  some  of  both  varieties  that  I 
have  picked  exceeding  U  inches  in  spread  of 
petals.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  suffi- 
cient watering  during  the  arid  weather  to  keep 
the  red  spider  in  check  was  impossible,  and  the 
plants  in  consequence  are  showing  a  marked 
inferiority,  both  as  regards  the  number  and 
quality  of  their  blooms,  to  their  production  of 
December,  1S97.— S.  W.  F.,  Torqnat/. 

Galanthus  Elwesi  var.  "Whittalli.  — 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I  got  a  few 
bulbs  of  this  fine  Snowdrop  in  early  autumn  and 
potted  them  in  good  loam,  leaf-mould  and  .sand, 
placing  the  pot  in  a  cold  frame.  As  early  as 
October  I  observed  that  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  growth,  which  I  thought  would  ensure  an  early 
flowering.  At  present  the  variety  is  in  fine 
bloom  and  displays  a  most  robust  habit,  both  as 
regards  flowers  and  foliage,  the  principal  flower 
stem  being  1 1  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  pot, 
and  bearing  extra-sized  blooms  of  snowy  whiteness. 
Altogether  this  is  an  extra  fine  form  of  G.  Elwesi. 
— C.  Stuart,  ChimMde. 

Boses  in  December  in  Devon.— A  fair 
quantity  of  bloom  has  been  produced  chiefly  from 
wall  plants,  Safrano  having,  as  in  189o  and  1897, 
provided  a  small  gathering  of  ruby-tinted  buds 
and  creamy  yellow,  half-opened  blossoms  for 
Christmas  Day.  Catherine  Mermet,  Mme.  Lam- 
bard,  and  Isabella  Sprunt  have  also  borne  a  few 
flowers,  while  Captain  Christy,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
and  Grace  Darling  have  given  an  occasional 
bloom  from  the  open  border.  The  China  Roses 
have  also  flowered  sparsely,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month  the  last  perfect  blossom  was 
cut  from  the  single  white  Macartney  Rose,  which 
has  not  been  flowerless  smce  June. — S.  W.  F. 

Galanthus  Imperati  Atkinsi.— Snowdrops 
are  coming  on  rapidly  now,  and  among  those 
which  have  shown  their  first  flowers  is  this  fine 
variety  of  Imperati's  Snowdrop.  It  is  one  of  our 
best  Snowdrops,  but  some  of  its  flowers  have  what 
one  cannot  but  consider  a  defect.  This  is  that 
they  have  an  additional  perianth  segment.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  becoming  more  per- 
sistent in  my  garden,  but  whether  it  will  finally 
lesult  in  some  of  the  flowers  eventually  becoming 
double,  one  should  not  like  to  say.  When  they 
open  in  the  sun  these  abnormal  flowers  look  pecu- 
liar and  unlike  Snowdrops.  14.  I.  Atkinsi  came 
from  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  .lames  Atkins,  of 
Painswick.— S.  Arnott. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora.— Scarcely  any 
winter-flowering  warm  greenhouse  or  stove  plant 
can  surpass  this  beautiful  subject  in  its  brilliant 
colouring.  The  charming  sprays,  whether  large 
or  small,  are  always  welcome  for  cutting.  Where 
a  fair  number  of  plants  can  be  grown,  the  supply 
can  be  regulated  in  a  measure  either  by  stopping 
or  by  successive  batches  of  plants,  or  by  both 
combined.  Unlike  the  allied  species,  E.  (Poin- 
settia)  pulcherrima,  the  above  plant  is  not  opposed 
to  pinching  or  stopping  of  the  shoots.     Indeed, 


according  to  the  age  and  whether  late  or  early 
rooted,  the  plants  may  be  stopped  once  or,  it  may 
be,  twice  or  even  thrice  ;  the  last,  however,  is 
rarely  needed.  In  .some  instances  where  the 
plants  are  grown  unchecked,  handsome  arching 
sprays  result,  and  these,  if  removed  early,  pro- 
duce a  nice  lot  of  small  bits  at  a  later  date. 
These  in  mid-winter  are  greatly  admired.  The 
taller  or  longer  sprays  are  especially  valuable  for 
dinner-table  decoration,  the  thin  stems  and  the 
elegant  foliage  making  an  arrangement  well-nigh 
unique.  In  a  fairly  dry,  though  warm,  tempera- 
ture the  plants  long  retain  their  beauty. 

Saxifraga  juniperifolia  (Adams).— We  have 
none  too  many  yellow-flowered  Saxifrages,  and 
those  we  have  are  generally  worth  caringfor.  This 
.Juniper-leaved  Rockfoil  is  rather  a  troublesome 
plant  in  this  district,  and  it  may  be  of  assistance 
to  others  if  one  mentions  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  treated  here.  This  is  to  keep  it  covered 
with  glass  summer  and  winter  alike,  except  in 
very  bright  weather  when  in  bloom.  It  has  a 
bad  habit  of  dying  off,  and  another,  quite  as  un- 
satisfactory, of  failing  to  flower  if  this  covering  is 
not  attended  to.  I  know  that  everj'one  has  not 
the  same  difficulty,  but  those  who  have  may  be 
glad  of  the  information.  The  glass,  too,  may  ba 
closer  and  less  open  than  usually  applied  as  a 
covering  to  alpines.  Indeed,  a  small  bell- 
glass  only  slightly  raised  at  one  side  is  as  good  a 
thing  as  any.  One  does  not  care  to  see  these 
glasses  about  a  rock  garden,  but  we  have  some- 
times to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  to  succeed  with 
troublesome  plants.  It  is,  of  course,  a  question  if 
this  Saxifrage  is  worth  the  trouble.  This  can 
only  be  answered  according  to  individual  taste. 
— S.  Arnott,  Garmthorn,  hy  Damfrie/i,  N.B. 

Early  Snowdrops.— With  the  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  Snowdrops  there  is  the  possibility  of 
a  succession  of  these  flowers  from  November  on- 
wards. Usually  in  this  month  the  so-called  G. 
octobrensis  opens  its  flowers,  and  these  have 
scarcely  passed  away  before  the  rare  and  beauti- 
ful G.  OlgiB  Reginfe  appears,  the  pretty  and  free- 
blooming  G.  cilicicus  bringing  up  the  succession 
so  closely  as  to  meet  the  earliest  flowers  of  G. 
Elwesi.  This  at  least  is  the  experience  of  a  mild 
season  like  the  present  one,  but  which  of  neces- 
sity would  differ  in  times  of  frost.  In  the  bud 
state  G.  cilicicus  comes  rather  close  to  G.  Elwesi, 
but  differs  in  the  expanded  flowers.  In  the  three 
kinds  first  named  we  have  one  flowering  quite 
early  in  November  and  continuing  during  that 
month,  the  second  kind  appearing  either  late  in 
November  or  early  December,  and  G.  cilicicus 
towards  the  middle  and  lattei  part  of  the  same 
month.  So  closely  do  these  follow  each  other, 
that  evidences  remain  of  each  when  the  succeed- 
ing kind  is  ready  to  put  forth  its  earliest  flower. 
Two  patches  of  the  last-named  may  be  seen  at 
Kew  in  different  stages,  one  at  least  of  which  had 
flowers  expanded  in  the  third  week  in  December, 
though  the  group  as  a  whole  was  then  not  at  its 
best. 

Hippeastrum  procerum.— This  is  now  in 
flower  in  the  warm  greenhouse  at  Kew.  The 
plant  in  question,  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  in  many 
respects — superficially  at  least — widely  removed 
from  its  fellows.  What  strikes  the  observer  at 
first  is  the  great  length  of  the  attenuated  bulb. 
This  is  almost  stem-hke  in  structure— a  rounded 
stem  like  trunk,  only  slightly  swollen  at  the 
base  and  very  nearly  2.  feet  in  length  before  the 
apex,  from  which  the  broad  leaves  appear,  is 
reached.  In  Hippeastrums  generally  there  is  the 
usually  consolidated,  more  or  less  rounded  bulb, 
and  from  this  a  tall  scape  proceeds.  In  the 
present  case  these  conditions  are  exactly  opposite, 
so  far  as  may  be  determined  by  an  external  view, 
the  bulb  being  of  great  length  and  the  scape 
short,  protruding  but  a  few  inches  from  the  apex 
of  the  bulb  and  of  a  brown-crimson  shade.  The 
most  conspicuous  feature  is  the  remarkable 
flowers  that  crown  the  stem.  These  are  of  a 
lovely  mauve-blue,  which  varies  in  its  depth  of 
colour.  Externally  and  near  the  petiole  it  is 
bronzed,  and  again  freely  freckled  with  spots  of  a 


similar  hue.  Internally  a  more  delicate  tone  pre- 
vails, and  the  lower  segment  is  nearly  white. 
The  flowers  are  of  fine  form,  trumpet-shaped, 
about  C  inches  long,  the  segments  well  recurved 
at  the  tips  and  the  margin  beautifully  undulated. 
The  umbel  contains  some  seven  of  these  splendid 
blossoms.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  appeared  in 
The  (Iarden,  April  28,  1894. 

Crocus  Fleischeri.  —  This  beautiful  little 
Crocus  is  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  and  has  for 
some  days  been  ready  to  open  at  the  coming  of 
the  much  needed  sunshine.  It  is  doubtful  if  its 
early  flowering  is  of  much  advantage  in  a  season 
such  as  this,  when  every  day  brings  a  downpour 
of  rain  and  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  is  rare  indeed. 
Yet  even  if  it  did  not  open  we  would  see  some- 
thing to  admire  in  the  flowers  of  this  early  Crocus. 
Unlike  many  of  the  finest  of  tlie  genus,  its  leaves 
come  before  the  flowers,  and  the  picture  is  thus 
all  the  more  beautiful,  so  well  do  the  grassy  leaves 
and  pleasing  blooms  harmonise.  These  blooms 
as  they  are  now,  in  a  closed  state,  are  delightful 
with  their  white  segments  beautifully  pencilled 
with  deep  purple.  When  they  open  they  will 
be  white  with  a  little  yellow  at  the  base,  and 
with  orange  anthers  and  brick-red  stigmata. 
This  species  comes  from  Lycia  and  Cilicia,  and 
has  been  found  faiily  common  on  the  Hippurite 
limestone  plain  above  Smyrna,  where  it  flowers  in 
January  and  February.  It  is  said  by  some  that 
it  is  a  rather  tender  species,  but  I  have  not  found 
it  so  here.  I  observe  that  I  have  its  first  flowering 
recorded  in  my  garden  book  on  February  14, 
1891.  I  think  it  came  to  me  in  189lf,  and  as  we 
have  had  some  very  severe  winters  since  that 
time,  one  need  have  little  doubt  of  its  hardiness 
with  us  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  Crocus 
Fleischeri  increases  freely,  and  one  is  surprised 
to  see  it  still  so  seldom  offered  in  catalogues.  It 
is  C.  Fleischeranus  of  Herbert,  C.  smyrnensis  of 
Poech,  and  C.  penicillatus  of  Steudel.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  species  with  a  corm  tunic  of  stranded 
or  plaited  fibres.- S.  Aenott,  Car-iethorn,  hy 
Dumfries,  N.B. 


Turfy  loam.— Of  all  soils  desired  and  used  by 
the  gardener,  none  has  so  much  value,  none 
possesses  so  much  inherent  fertility  as  turfy 
loam.  When  the  gardener  wants  the  best  soil 
he  can  obtain  for  his  pot  plants,  his  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  his  Vines  and  his  Peaches,  he  goes 
not  to  his  long-cultivated  and  highly-manured 
garden  quarters,  but  preferably  to  what  seems  to 
be  at  the  best  rather  poor  but  old  pasture,  and 
there  finds  on  the  top  (5  inches  of  fibre  and  loam, 
soil  of  the  richest  and  most  efficient  quality.  It 
does  not  always  happen  that  such  soil  taken  from 
an  old  and  constantly  fed  and  manured  pasture  is 
the  best.  Those  residing  in  or  near  London 
know  that  no  turfy  loam  is  b?tter  than  is  that 
obtained  from  Banstead  Common,  and  there  are 
myriads  of  other  commons,  the  surface-soil  of 
which  is  apparently  poor,  that  would  give  as  rich 
a  loam  as  is  obtained  from  Banstead.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  these  old  turfy  areas  have  obtained 
their  richness  from  some  other  sources  than  from 
animal  manures.  No  doubt  through  generations 
the  grass  verdure  has  abstracted  from  the  air 
elements  that  have  been  both  partially  stored  and 
partially  utilised  to  abstract  more,  so  that  through 
vegetation  alone  this  great  enrichment  has  come 
about.  Lying  absolutely  fallow,  nothing  would 
have  been  gained,  but  carrying  verdure  much  has 
been  gained.  In  addition  to  this  store  of  plant 
food  the  grass  roots  form  plant  food  also. — A.  D. 
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DAVALLIAS. 
TuK  species  and  varieties  with  the  conspicuous 
scaly  rhizomes,  such  as  D.  canariensis,  D.  dis- 
secta  and  others,  if  not  so  rapid  in  growth  as 
some  Ferns,  will  retain  their  vitality  under 
adverse  conditions  better  than  many,  but  those 
referred  to  below  are  very  distinct  from  the 
above  section.  They  are  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  our  cultivated  Ferns,  and  if  not  grown 
so  extensively,  it  is  owing  to  being  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  manage  rather  than  that  their  beauty  is 
not  appreciated.  D.  tcnuifolia  striota  and  D. 
Mooreana  are  well  adapted  for  market  work, 
but  the  others  are  only  suited  for  growing  in 
choice  collections. 

Davallia  Muukeana  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Ferns  we  have  when  grown  on  into  a  large 
specimen  ;  it  is  also  very  useful  in  a  small  state. 
There  is  little  difficulty  in  increasing  the  stock 
from  division,  and  when  done  frequently,  fairly 
compact  plants  for  5-inch  pots  may  be  had,  but 
after  being  allowed  to  grow  away  vigorously  with- 
out being  disturbed,  the  rhizomes  get  stout  and 
the  fronds  large.  It  requires  a  little  care  when 
dividing  plants.  As  with  many  others,  young 
plants  which  have  not  become  pot-bound  may 
be  divided  with  perfect  safety,  and  with 
ordinary  care  will  soon  start  away.  It  will 
suffer  if  overwatered.  Plenty  of  drainage  should 
be  given,  using  when  potting  a  rough  open  com- 
post, which  should  include  some  rough  fibrous 
peat.  Although  this  Fern  may  be  easily  pro- 
pagated from  division,  it  is  worth  trying  from 
seedlings,  as  these  make  more  compact  plants.  It 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  get  from 
spores.  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  fairly  good 
batches,  but  have  also  had  many  failures.  Spores 
collected  from  large,  well-matured  fronds  are 
the  most  reliable,  but  they  should  be  collected 
before  they  are  too  ripe.  The  fronds  are  often 
taken  after  the  spore-cases  have  burst  and  the 
best  spores  fallen.  This  applies  to  many  other 
Ferns.  When  handling  this  Fern  it  is  neces.sary 
to  be  careful,  or  an  irritation  of  the  skin  may  be 
caused.      I  have  suffered  considerably  from  the 


effects  before  being  aware  of  the  cause.  I  think 
it  comes  chiefly  from  the  fertile  fronds.  A  slight 
irritation  may  be  felt,  and,  if  rubbed,  this  will 
make  matters  much  worse,  but  a  good  wash  with 
warm  water  will  usually  prevent  any  serious 
trouble. 

I).  RETCSA. — This  is  a  beautiful  species,  but 
very  difficult  to  propagate.  I  once  succeeded  in 
raising  seedlings,  and  have  also  divided  plants 
with  success,  yet  I  have  known  many  failures.  In 
dividing  plants,  unless  the  greatest  care  is  exer- 
cised, they  will  be  lost  entirely.  The  rhizomes 
being  very  short,  i  t  is  difficult  to  separate  them  and 
toserure  roots  with  each  portion.  It  may,  however, 
be  done  by  carefully  removing  the  soil,  and  then, 
instead  of  using  the  knife,  severing  with  the 
hands  the  rhizomes  where  they  branch ;  by  doing  so 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  cutting  away  the  best 
roots.  The  older  roots  may  be  cut  away,  and  in 
potting  care  should  be  taken  that  the  crown  of 
the  rhizome  is  kept  well  on  the  surface,  but  not 
buried.  A  moist  atmosphere  and  just  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  soil  will  ensure  success,  but  over- 
watering  is  sure  to  prove  fatal.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1S8()  for  the 
above,  but  it  has  never  been  very  plentiful,  and 
it  is  now  difficult  to  find.  In  the  Kew  enumera- 
tion of  Ferns  it  is  classed  with  the  genus  Lind- 
saya. 

D.  HE.MiPTERA. — This  is  another  of  the  most 
difficult  to  grow  successfully.  Occasionally  a 
plant  may  be  met  with  in  the  most  robust  health, 
and  very  beautiful  it  is.  The  rhizomes  spread 
more  freely  than  those  referred  to  above,  and, 
unless  they  are  kept  well  down  on  some  good 
compost,  the  fine  roots  do  not  take  hold  and  the 
plants  are  weakened.  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  seedlings,  and  to  establish  divisions  it  re- 
quires the  greatest  care.  If  grown  in  shallow 
pots  or  pans,  some  of  the  fresh,  healthy  rhizomes 
may  be  taken  off  and  the  soil  with  them,  so  that 
the  roots  do  not  suffer.  A  moist,  genial  atmo- 
sphere will  be  more  beneficial  than  much  heat. 

D.  TENUiKui.iA  STRicTA. — This  is  a  free-growing 
variety,  and  makes  a  most  useful  plant  for  deco- 
ra'ion.  As  it  comes  freely  from  spores,  it  is  not 
desirable  where  large  quantities  are  required  to 
rely  on  division,  though  where  only  a  limited 
number  is  in  demand  division  may  be  carried  out 


with  safety,  as  it  is  of  much  more  robust  habit 
than  some  referred  to  above.  Seedlings  are 
rather  slow  in  the  earlier  stages,  but,  once  esta- 
blished, they  make  compact,  well-furnished  plants. 
I  find  it  is  a  general  favourite  with  the  American 
florists,  and  though  nob  extensively  grown  in 
England  for  market,  good  plants  always  find  a 
ready  sale. 

D.  TENfiFOLiA  VniTriii. — This  is  a  very  slender 
form,  which  comes  freely  from  spores,  but  io 
requires  great  care  to  establish  good  plants. 
The  young  seedlings  arc  very  liable  to  die  oft' 
during  the  winter.  They  should  be  potted  in  a 
compost  consisting  almost  entirely  of  peat  and 
sand,  some  good  leaf-mould  and  chopped  Sphag- 
num being  the  only  addition.  Good  drainage 
must  be  given,  and  the  soil  should  be  pressed 
fairly  firm.  During  the  winter  the  plants  will  do 
better  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass,  but  in  summer 
shading  is  necessary.  Success  depends  greatly 
on  careful  attention  to  watering.  A, 


Pteris  Victoriae.— There  are  few  prettier 
variegated  Ferns  than  this,  and  though  it  is, 
perhaps,  rather  too  tender  to  stand  long  for 
house  decoration,  it  has  a  very  pretty  effect  in 
the  stove  fernery.  It  will  grow  in  a  cooler  house, 
and  doubtless  plants  so  grown  would  stand 
better,  but  the  growth  made  in  such  a  house  has 
not  the  same  light,  pretty  effect  as  has  that  pro- 
duced in  a  warmer  temperature  where  there  is 
ample  atmospheric  moisture.  Here  it  is  graceful 
indeed,  the  wiry  stems  holding  up  the  fertile 
fronds  to  about  a  foot  high.  Each  division  of 
these  fronds  has  a  clear  and  well-defined  silvery 
white  streak  on  a  deep  shining  green  base,  and, 
being  very  light,  the  lower,  almost  prostrate 
fronds  are  clearly  seen,  and  in  their  turn  hide  the 
pot  or  whatever  it  is  growing  in.  It  is  an  easily 
grown  kind  and  may  be  propagated  either  by 
division  or  by  spores,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
latter  coming  true  in  most  cases.  When  division 
takes  place,  care  is  necessary  to  ensure  some  few 
at  least  of  the  barren  fronds  to  each  divided 
portion,  and  after  these  are  potted  separately 
they  should  be  kept  well  on  the  dry  side  at  the 
roots,  but  with  abundant  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere about  them.  Small  bits  have  a  pretty 
effect  about  the  edges  of  the  stages  of  Orchid 
houses,  the  rockwork  in  the  stove,  or  in  any  warm 
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plantedout  fernery.  It  is  now  getting  fairly 
plentiful,  having  been  sent  out  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago. 

Drying  Fern  fronds.— Can  you  inform  me 
what  process  will  keep  Ferns  green  after  they 
have  been  pressed  so  that  they  may  be  exposed  ? 
— H.  W. 

*^*  The  fronds  for  drying  should  be  collected 
when  there  is  no  moisture  on  their  surface. 
Blotting-paper  is  the  best  material  for  pressing 
them.  This  should  be  quite  dry,  and  to  ensure 
the  fronds  keeping  their  colour  they  should  be 
changed  every  day  for  a  few  days,  and  the  paper 
that  has  been  used  one  day  may  bfl  thoroughly 
dried  before  using  it  !.gain.  Some  Ferns  may  be 
dried  with  little  trouble,  but  thick  fleshy -fronded 
sorts  require  the  greatest  care.  Although  the> 
mav  be  dried  so  as  to  retain  their  natural  colour 
while  kept  in  paper,  they  soon  fade  after  being 
exposed.  Mrs.  Hunter,  of  Leeds,  has  patented  a 
process  by  which  they  are  supposed  to  retain 
their  natural  colour.  She  has  sent  me  .'ome 
specimens  which  have  been  so  treated,  and  I  find 
they  last  a  considsrable  time,  but  eventually  lose 
the  green  shade.  One  of  our  leading  florists  once 
told  me  that  be  could  make  Begonia  and  Cala- 
dium  leaves  last  well  by  using  a  clear  liquid  gum 
to  steep  them  in.  I  send  you  a  few  fronds  which 
have  been  treated  by  Mrs.  Hunter's  process.  I 
have  had  the  in  for  two  or  three  years,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  owing  to  having  become  damp  that  they 
are  not  very  green  now.— A.  H. 


Chrysanthemums. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
AT  CHISVVICK. 
The  trials  which  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  propose  to  carry  out  during  the  present 
year  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  none 
which  will  create  wider  interest  than  that  of 
Chrysanthemums.  That  there  is  need  of  such 
a  trial  the  majority  of  growers  will  readily  ad- 
mit, and  the  outcome  of  an  effort  of  this  kind 
cannot  very  well  have  any  other  than  a  bene- 
ficial effect.  The  method  by  which  new  Chry- 
santhemums receive  recognition  from  the  lead- 
ing horticultural  societies  may  answer  very  well 
for  banging  into  prominence  large  exhibition 
flowers  of  high  quality,  but  in  the  case  of  other 
sorts  which  may  be  distinct  acquisitions  for 
decoration  very  little  encouragement  is  given. 
Provision  certainly  is  made  by  the  two  leading 
floral  committees  for  an  adjudication  of  the 
merits  of  those  sorts  considered  to  possess 
decorative  value  and  also  suited  for  market 
work,  but,  judging  from  past  experience,  very 
little  advantage  seems  to  be  taken  of  such 
opportunities.  Other  inducements  appear  to 
be  needed  in  order  that  the  best  varieties  may 
attain  distinction. 

Among  the  thousands  who  throng  the  numer- 
ous Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  now  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  who  appear 
.to  take  such  a  lively  interest  in  the  plant  even 
as  an  exhibition  flower,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  goodly  proportion  of  them  would  welcome  an 
innovation  in  the  form  of  a  few  classes  in  which 
the  decorative  value  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
could  be  appreciated.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  those  responsible  for  the  management  of 
Chrysanthemum  shows  are  at  last  beginning  to 
understand  that  visitors  are  looking  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  number  of  immense  blooms 
arranged  on  show  boards.  The  introduction  of 
new  classes  in  which  large,  handsome  blooms 
have  to  be  arranged  in  vases  is  an  excellent 
idea,  giving  the  exhibitor  a  splendid  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  artistic  skill  in  their  arrange- ' 
ment  and  in  the  association  of  the  different 
colours,  being  also  an  object-lesson  to  visitors, 


in  illustrating  to  what  practical  uses  the  large 
exhibition  blooms  may  be  put,  Why  could  not 
similar  lines  bo  adopted  with  regard  to  those 
varieties  best  suited  for  other  forms  of  decora- 
tion ? 

Each  season  some  hundreds  of  new  varieties 
are  put  into  commerce,  ostensibly  for  large 
bloom  culture,  and  if  these  do  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  growers  now  require  of  them,  very 
often  after  the  first  season's  trial  they  are  dis- 
carded, and  rarely,  if  ever,  are  heard  of  again. 
In  many  instances,  probably,  this  treatment  is 
quite  justifiable,  more  especially  when  one  con- 
siders the  object  in  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  many  very  beautiful  sorts  from  a 
decorative  point  of  view,  by  following  the  same 
rule,  are  absolutely  lost  to  the  floral  world,  and 
men  continue  to  grow  on  a  limited  number  of 
varieties  the  points  of  merit  of  which  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  determine.  A 
fair  proportion  of  the  varieties  annually  dis- 
carded, if  subjected  to  proper  treatment 
as  applied  to  decorative  sorts,  would  often  give 
delightful  results,  and  many  surprises  are  in 
store  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  take  a  little 
trouble  in  this  direction.  There  are  one  two 
essentials  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  varie- 
ties suited  for  cutting,  such  as  colour,  which 
should  be  distinct,  clear,  and  bright,  habit  of 
growth,  which  should  be  branchnig  and  not 
a'oove  medium  height,  and  also  equilly  im- 
portant is  the  need  of  the  footstalk  being  stout 
and  fairly  long.  With  these  three  essentials 
we  have  at  once  an  ideal  plant  for  all  forms  of 
decoration. 

The  trial  of  these  plants,  to  which  reference 
was  made  earlier,  will  show  those  best  suited 
for  making  a  display  during  the  late  autumn 
and  winter,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
objects  in  view,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  state  the  dis- 
play at  Chiswick  at  such  a  time  of  the  year  will 
be  one  worth  seeing.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  many  charming  sorts  at  present 
comparatively  unknown  will  leap  into  favour, 
not  the  least  among  them  being  the  free-flower- 
ing little  pompons,  such  as  Snowdrop,  Prim- 
rose League,  Marion,  and  Victorine,  also  the 
chaste  and  profuse  blo.ssoming  Anemone  pom- 
pons, of  which  Marie  Stuart  and  Emily  Row- 
bottom  are  such  excellent  examples. 

One  special  stipulation  deserving  the  com- 
mendation of  all  interested  in  this  method  of 
culture  is  that  the  plants  shall  be  grown  natu- 
rally, ie.,  little,  it  any,  disbudding  will  be 
done.  The  display  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
unique  one,  even  though  grown  under  such  un- 
favourable atmospheric  conditions  as  prevail  at 
Chiswick  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter. 

D.  B   Crane. 


Chrysanthemum  Princess  Victoria.— For 

the  latest  batch  for  cutting  and  conservatory 
decoration  this  seems  to  have  strong  claims 
because  of  its  sturdy  habit,  pure  colour,  and 
large,  broad- petalled  flowers.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  another  that  can  compete  with  this  one  for 
home  use  or  market.  A  large  grower  in  this 
neighbourhood  sent  away  his  last  consignment  of 
this  variety  on  January  24,  a  date  certainly  when 
many  private  growers  would  have  been  glad  of 
such  quality  and  quantity  in  white  Chrysinthe- 
mums.  The  variety  is  one  that  has  established 
for  itself  a  reputation  before  this  season,  and  I  had 
hoped  to  prove  its  value  myself  this  winter,  but 
the  cuttings  sent  me  under  the  name  inquired  for 
turned  out  to  be  .an  inferior  kind.  This  is  dis- 
appointing, in  that  there  is  a  loss  of  the  flowers 
at  a  time  of  scarcity  and  of  the  stock  for  obtaining 
cuttings  for  next  year's  use.  There  is  yet  time 
for  getting  cuttings  put  in  of  this  and  other  late 
sorts,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  February  is  a 
very  suitable  date  for  striking  these,  and  late 
striking    must    tend    towards    a    corresponding 


exten-jion  in  the  flowering  season.  Treated  as  a 
late  variety  by  late  propagation  and  subsequent 
potting,  the  flowers  produced  are  white.  Earlier 
in  the  season  the  flowers  are  flushed  with  pink, 
which,  though  useful,  do  not  compare  with  those 
on  later  plants. — W.  S. 


Orchids. 

DENDROBIUM  WARDIANUM. 
What  becomes  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  this  Orchid  that  are  annually  imported  into 
this  country  is  a  question  that  may  be  asked, 
but  with  ditticulty  answered.  We  know  that 
growers  of  cut  flowers  for  market  have  bought 
largely  of  late  years,  but  such  buyers  usually 
wait  for  the  late  importations,  when  they  can 
purchase  at  reasonable  prices.  The  early  im- 
portations usually  find  their  way  into  private 
establishments.  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  have 
to  be  admitted  that  the  ultimate  destination  in 
the  majority  of  cases  will  be  found  in  the 
stokehole  fire  or  on  the  rubbish  heap.  There 
are  very  few  places  indeed  in  which  we  find  D. 
Wardianum  growing  satisfactorily  for  more 
than  three  or  four  years  from  the  time  of  im- 
porting. I  am  aware  that  there  are  isolated 
instances  where  the  plants  are  satisfactory  from 
year  to  year,  but  these  instances  are  few.  In 
some  places  also  destruction  is  wilfully  brought 
about  by  the  barbarous  treatment  adopted, 
that  is  cutting  off  near  the  base  the  whole  of 
the  growth  as  it  stands  while  in  bloom,  so  that 
the  growths  may  be  the  more  easily  elevated  to 
produce  the  desired  eS'ecb  in  arranging  them 
as  cut  flowers  Surely  such  a  proceeding  can- 
not be  entertained  as  a  likely  one  to  produce 
desirable  results  in  the  future  well-being  of  the 
plants.  This  species  is  not  like  D.  nobile.  In 
the  latter  case  we  have  the  two-year-old  growth 
flowering  and  last  season's  growth  starting  from 
the  base,  so  that  the  removal  of  the  flowering 
growth  is  not  likely  to  produce  the  disas- 
trous efl^ects  on  the  new  growths,  for  they  have 
and  no  doubt  derive,  under  proper  treatment, 
sufficient  nutriment  from  the  last-made  bulb  to 
produce  desirable  results  after  the  flowering 
growth  has  been  removed.  D.  Wardianum 
owering  on  the  last-made  growth  cannot  be 
expected  to  produce  satisfactory  growths  where 
the  barbarous  system  of  cutting  away  the  main 
support  of  these  growths  has  been  resorted  to, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  plants  are 
annually  destroyed  thereby.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  wilful  ;  I  will  now  touch  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  unfortunate  side,  viz. , 
the  want  of  properly  understanding  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  which  are  necessary  to 
bring  about  satisfactory  results. 

TInse  who  visit  the  various  nurseries  are 
shown  the  plants,  and  are  told  that  "they  are 
rown  satisfactorily  every  year."  Granted  ;  but 
ow  long  have  these  been  imported  >  In  nine 
ises  out  of  ten  we  shall  find  three  or  four  years 
the  outside,  and  even  then  deterioration  has 
commenced.  There  are  very  few  nurserymen 
that  stock  more  than  the  demand  for  the  cur- 
rent season.  Surely  this  points  to  something 
like  a  want  of  proper  treatment.  It  is  some- 
times complained  that  the  plants  do  not  take 
the  proper  rest  like  other  species,  that  they 
commence  to  grow  from  the  base  of  a  growth 
often  before  the  latter  reaches  the  stage  of 
maturity.  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Boxall,  Messrs.  Hugh  Low's  eminent  collector, 
who  has  collected  and  imported  more  of  this 
species  than  any  man  in  the  present  day,  that 
this  starting  into  growth,  as  stated  above,  is 
exactly  what  takes  place  in  its  native  habitat. 
He  says  that   the   growth  often  reaches   from 
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9  inches  to  a  foot  in  length  before  the  cool  and 
dry  season  sets  in.  Then  there  is  the  long  sea- 
son of  rest,  which  is  followed  by  the  flowering 
season,  shortly  after  which  comes  the  deluge  of 
rain,  and  then  in  a  surprisingly  short  period 
the  growths,  which  had  been  standing  partly 
made  for  months,  start  away  vigorously  and 
attain  their  proper  dimensions. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  chief  cause  of 
failure  with  D.  Wardianura  is  the  want  of 
proper  conditions  during  the  resting  season, 
and  that  the  plants  are  allowed  to  retain  their 
flowers  too  long  after  they  have  expanded.  My 
own  experience  is  that  where  a  division  is  set 
apart  as  a  resting  house,  in  which  position  this 
Orchid  can  be  specially  treated  as  regards  air 
and  moisture,  it  does  better  and  the  plants  can 
be  kept  in  good  condition  for  some  years.  A 
vinery  where  the  conditions  are  light,  cool,  and 
airy  meets  their  requirements  admirably.  The 
flowering  season  also  should  be  limited  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  and  the  plants  relieved  of 
the  strain  which  is  so  often  imposed  by  removal 
to  drier  conditions  to  unduly  prolong  the  last- 
ing qualities  of  the  flowers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  removal  of  the  flowers  has  a  consider- 
able efiect  on  the  constitution.  Especially  in  the 
longevity  of  the  plants  can  this  be  distinguished. 
The  receptacles — either  basket?,  pots,  or  shallow 
pans— should  only  be  sufficiently  large  to  take 
the  plants  comfortably,  ample  drainage  being 
most  essential.  The  potting  compost  should 
consist  of  one  part  peat  to  two  of  living  Sphag- 
num Moss.  This  should  be  pressed  firmly 
about  the  roots.  The  repotting  or  top-dressing 
is  best  done  immediately  after  flowering.  Every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  induce  rapid 
growth  by  heat  and  moisture  both  at  the  root 
and  in  the  atmosphere.  Light  also  must  be 
considered,  only  suflicient  shade  being  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  scorching  of  the  leaves  by 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  But  if  air  is  freely 
given  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  very 
little  anxiety  need  be  felt  in  this  respect.  The 
Pine  stove.  Fig  house,  or  the  light  end  of  the 
stove,  where  the  plants  can  be  freely  syringed 
daily  to  check  red  spider  and  other  pests,  are 
suitable  positions  in  which  to  grow  Dendiobium 
"'--'-  H.  J.  C. 


Wardianum. 


Brassia  "Wrayae.— This  is  a  free  flowering, 
handsome  species  worth  taking  care  of.  The 
flowers,  produced  on  erect  spikes,  are  yellowish, 
spotted  with  purple-brown  on  the  sepals,  the  lip 
almost  pure  white.  It  is  a  capital  plant  to  grow 
for  early  spring  flowering  and  thrives  well  in  a 
very  light  position  in  the  Cattleya  house.  Abund- 
ance of  air  should  be  given  whenever  possible,  all 
these  Brassias  delighting  in  a  free  circulation.  The 
compost  will  be  the  usual  mixture  of  Moss  and 
peat,  the  roots  soon  running  through  this  and 
establishing  the  plants  firmly.  Give  ample  root 
moisture  all  the  year  round,  especially  during  the 
growing  season.     It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

Dendrobiuna  splendidissimum.— This  is 
usually  a  remarkably  tine  hybrid,  and  its  vigour 
under  cultivation  of  the  right  kind  is  very  notice- 
able. In  a  good  form  the  flowers  will  span  at 
least  Vj  inches,  the  entire  bloom  having  that 
delicate  shining  appearance  so  marked  in  some 
varieties  of  D.  Wardianum.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  tipped  with  rose,  the  lip  shaded  with  purple, 
becoming  yellow  in  front— a  pretty  contr.ist.  The 
best  plants  I  have  seen  were  grown  in  small  re- 
ceptacles, the  growth  not  tied  in  any  way,  but 
hanging  ijuite  free.  Plenty  of  heat  and  moisture 
and  an  abundant  light  will  ensure  fine  growths. 
If  these  are  well  ripened,  large  quantities  of  finely 
coloured  blossoribs  are  sure  to  follow.— H.  R. 

Ada  aurantiaca.— This  is  telling  just  now  in 
the  cool  house,  the  pretty  bright  orange  tint 
being  alwaj-s  admired,  though  the  individuil 
blossoms  are  small.     It    may   be  grown  in  any 


cool,  moist  house,  being  when  well  established 
one  of  the  least  fastidious  of  all  cool-house  kinds. 
It  greatly  dislikes  disturbance,  and  for  this  reason 
the  potting  should  be  done  thoroughly  with  clean 
drainage,  and  enough  room  to  last  the  plant  a 
a  couple  or  three  years  at  least.  The  roots  being 
strong  they  soon  get  a  good  hold,  and  then  the 
plants  are  safe.  Water  freely  all  the  year  round 
and  keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere.  A.  aurantiaca 
is  not  the  only  species,  but  it  is  the  only  one  at 
all  well  known.  It  comes  from  New  Grenada  and 
was  introduced  in  1S.")S. 

Lselia  Gouldiana.— This  will  doubtless  be- 
come a  general  favourite  if  introduced  in  quan- 
tity, as  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  Mexican 
kinds  and  flowers  at  midwinter.  Like  the  nearly 
related  L.  anceps,  it  is  an  evergreen  kind,  the 
spikes  appearing  in  the  same  way.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  bright  ro^y  purple,  and  they  seem 
thicker  and  more  substantial  than  the  majority 
of  the  L.  anceps  varieties.  Under  cultivation  it 
will  be  found  to  thrive  well  in  a  very  light,  sunny 
house.  In  dull  weather  the  temperature  need 
not  be  much  higher  than  that  of  the  cool  house, 
but  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  drier.  During 
winter  while  the  spikes  are  pushing  up,  a  night 
temperature  of  5.5"  is  ample,  rising  .5"  to  10'  by 
day  according  to  the  weather.  The  plants  do 
well  in  shallow  baskets  well  drained,  and  the 
compost  should  be  kept  thin.  The  roots  are 
fairly  strong,  but  they  prefer  running  close  to  the 
surface  and  over  large  lumps  of  charcoal  or  crocks 
to  burying  themselves  in  peat  and  Moss.  Rafts 
are  often  used  with  success  for  this  class  of  La?lia, 
and  occasionally  Tree  Fern  stems  when  these  can 
be  procured.  The  roots  during  the  growing  sea- 
son must  be  frequently  watered,  as  they  like 
plenty  of  moisture,  the  house,  being  exposed 
almost  fully  to  the  sun  and  air,  drying  up  very 
quickly. 

Leaf-mould  for  Orchids.— I  much  doubt  if 
the  leaf-mould  commonly  used  in  English  gardens 
is  likely  to  be  found  of  use  for  growing  Orchids. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  leaf- mould  em- 
ployed in  Belgian  gardens  is  very  different,  and 
consists  in  a  great  measure  of  wood  in  a  more  or 
less  advanced  stage  of  decomposition.     It  is  dug 
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loam,  and  can  be  employed  successfully  for  Palms, 
Ferns,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  many  other  things 
for  which  we  have  to  use  either  pure  peat  or  the 
best  fibrous  loam.  It  takes  a  much  longer  period 
to  sour  this  material  than  it  does  partially  decom- 
posed Oak  leaves,  that  form  the  basis  of  leaf- 
mould  in  this  country.  In  many  parts  of  the 
Continent  it  is  dithcult  to  obtain  good  peat,  the 
cost  of  carriage  being  so  great  that  trade  growers 
are  obliged  to  use  it  sparingly,  and  employ  this 
kind  of  leaf-soil  instead.  It  is  possible  that  this 
description  of  leif-mould,  which  is  infinitely  more 
porous  than  decomposed  Oak  leaves,  might  be 
used  without  danger  and  even,  perhaps,  with 
benefit  for  terrestrial  Orchids,  but  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  Cattleyas,  L;elias,  &c.,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  so  long  as  the  compost  is  sweet  and 
porous,  the  amount  of  nourishment  it  contains  is 
of  very  minor  importance.  The  finest  Cattleyas 
I  ever  saw  were  grown  from  t[uite  small  pieces  in 
pure  Sphagnum.— J.  Cornhili.. 

Phaius  Blumei. — This  is  a  fine  old  Orchid 
for  a  late  winter  display,  the  large  spikes  of 
showy  blossoms  towering  above  most  other  spe- 
cies now  in  flower  and  lasting  a  very  long  time 
in  perfect  condition.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellow,  suS'used  with  brown,  and  with  a  white 
reverse,  the  racemes  over  a  foot  in  length.  The 
phnts  should  be  grown  in  ample  warmth,  and  a 
very  moist  atmosphere  is  also  essential.  The 
large  leaves,  though  liking  a  fair  amount  of 
light,  are  easily  damaged  by  bright  sunshine,  and 
if  this  is  accompanied  by  a  slackness  of  moisture 
it  is  sure  to  bring  a  train  of  insects,  such  as  red 
spider  and  thrips,  that  sad]}'  disfigure  them. 
To  assist  in  keeping  these  in  check  the  foliage 
may  be  lighth-  syringed  once  or  twice  daily 
during  hot  weather  in  the  growing  season,  but 
care  is  necessary  just  at  first  when  the  young 
growths  are  forming.     The  roots  are  very  strong 


feeding — as  strong,  in  fact,  as  those  of  any  Orchid 
— and  for  this  reason  the  compost  should  be  made 
fairly  good.  A  nice  fibrous  loam ,  with  a  little  peat 
and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  and  plenty  of  rough 
charcoal,  will  suit  it  well.  The  best  time  to  repot 
is  just  after  flowering,  and  any  division  of  the 
plant  that  may  be  necessary  may  then  take  place. 
The  young  leads  are  often  very  much  crowded, 
and  these  will  need  thinning  in  most  cases. 
Water  very  freely  as  soon  as  re-established,  and 
when  growth  is  well  on  the  move  a  little  manure 
water  may  be  given,  often  and  in  weak  doses. 

Oncidium  tetrapetalum.— Though  one  of  the 
smallest  of  Oncidiums,  this  is  also  one  of  the 
pret'.iest,  the  charming  little  blossoms  occurring 
very  freely  upon  the  wiry  stems.  It  requires  con- 
siderable care  to  grow  it  well  and  is  very  easily 
got  into  a  bad  state  of  health  by  neglect,  but  not 
so  easily  revived.  Like  lonopsis  and  similarly 
habited,  nearly-related  Orchids,  it  will  not  thrive 
in  a  draughty  house  or  one  in  which  the  atmo- 
sphere is  constantly  changing.  If  a  nice  piece 
can  be  obtained  just  as  it  is  imported  and  induced 
in  the  first  season  to  take  a  good  hold  of  a  block, 
say  of  Tree  Fern  stem,  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  it  will  go  on  and  improve  under  culti- 
vation for  a  few  years  at  least,  but  if  placed 
loosely  in  a  pot  with  a  lot  of  peat  and  Moss  about 
it  the  roots  will  never  get  a  good  hold  and  the 
existence  of  the  plant  is  likely  to  be  short.  It  is 
worth  being  at  a  little  trouble  to  get  the  charm- 
ing Uttle  blossoms  so  prettily  spotted  with  rosa 
and  purple  on  a  white  and  yellow  ground.  As 
may  be  imagined  by  the  habit  of  the  species, 
moisture  is  essential  all  the  year  round  in  somj 
degree.  The  roots  in  fact  seem  to  relish  a  dry 
and  wet  time  in  a  single  day  rather  than  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  year.  They  need  not  be  always 
wet,  but  a  few  hours'  drying  at  a  time  is  ample. 
Always  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  and  hang  the 
plants  so  that  they  obtain  a  good  share  of  light 
and  air  without  being  scorched. — H. 


ANGR.KCU.M  VEITCHI. 
(,»viTE  a  new  departure  in  the  hybridisation  of 
Orchids  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  .January  10,  the  interesting 
plant  being  Angra'oum  Veitchi,  the  result  of 
intercrossing  A.  sesquipedale  and  A.  eburneum. 
This  is  the  first  hybrid  that  has  been  artificially 
raised  among  the  Madagascar  section  of  Orchids. 
Once  only  is  there  any  record  of  a  hybrid  ha\  ing 
been  raised  in  European  gardens  previously 
through  intercrossing  of  the  tribe  Vandaeie,  viz., 
Aerides  hybridum,  said  to  have  bsen  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Dominy  bv  the  intercrossing  of 
A.  atiine  and  A.  Fieldingi.  "This  hybrid  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  distributed,  and  has  been 
lost  sight  of.  With  the  exception  of  Vanda  Miss 
Agnes"  Joaquim,  which  was  raised  by  the  lady 
whose  name  it  bears  in  Singapore  by  crossing  V. 
teres  and  V.  Hookeriana,  the  subject  of  this  note 
stands  alone  among  the  artificially  raised  hybrids 
of  this  class.  Now  that  the  ice  has  been  broken 
we  may  look  forward  with  interest  to  other  hybrids 
that  may  follow.  What  a  fine  field  is  here  opened 
up  ;  better  still  if  we  consider  the  possibilities  of 
bigeneric  crosses.  We  have  crossed  Epidendrums 
and  Cattleyas.  Why  not  the  lovely  Vanda 
Sanderiana  and  the  quaint  Angra-cum  sesquipe- 
dale, &o.  ? 

At  first  sight  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
very  great  distinction  between  A.  Veitchi  and  A. 
sesquipedale  in  the  flower,  but  on  closer  examina- 
tion it  clearly  shows  the  intermediate  characters 
of  A.  eburneum.  The  ivory-white  lip  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  A.  sesquipedale,  the  pale 
green  sepals  more  erect  and  considerably  broader 
than  in  the  latter  species.  The  ivory-white  petals 
also  are  broad,  and  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
those  of  A.  eburneum.  The  tail  or  elongation  of 
the  lip  is  pale  greenish  white,  considerably 
shortened,  and  shows  the  twisted  charactenstics 
which  are  familiar  in  A.  eburneum.  The  three- 
flowered  raceme  is  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length. 
The  intermediate  characters  of  the  two  species 
are    much    more    pronounced    in    the    habit    of 
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growth.  It  has  the  erect  form  of  A.  eburneum, 
slightly  flattened,  and  partakes  of  the  peculiar 
bluish  tint  familiar  in  the  foliage  of  A.  sesquipe- 
dale.  It  is  a  most  desirable  addition  to  this  now 
8omewhat  neglected  class  of  Orchids.  The  medal 
which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Seden  was  never 
more  deservedly  given,  for  it  is  very  (juestionable 
if  ever  in  his  lifelong  experience  of  hybridising 
he  has  had  a  more  difficult  plant  to  deal  with. 
H.  J.  C. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 


KKUIT  TREES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 
It  is  usually  thought  that  all  the  best  fruit 
trees  must  of  necessity  be  grafted  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Figs,  Vines,  bush  fruits,  and  one  or 
two  free-rooting  kinds  of  Apple,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  old  Burr  Knot,  but  quite  recently, 
in  glancing  over  Darwin's  first  work,  viz.,  his 
"  Voyage  of  the  Bewjle  "  (pp.  ;U8,  319),  I 
came  across  the  following  very  interesting  and 
graphic  account  of  the  own-root  Apple  orchards 
as  seen  by  him  in  Valdivia  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury or  so  ago  :  — 

We  steered  northward  along  shore,  but  owing 
to  thick  weather  did  not  reach  Valdivia  till  the 
night  of  the  Sbh.  The  next  morning  the  boat 
proceeded  to  the  town,  which  is  distant  about  ten 
rniles.  W^e  followed  the  course  of  the  river,  occa- 
sionally passing  a  few  hovels  and  patches  of 
ground  cleared  out  of  the  otherwise  unbroken 
forest,  and  sometimes  meeting  a  canoe  with  an 
Indian  family.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  low 
banks  of  the  stream,  and  is  so  completely  buried 
in  a  wood  of  Apple  trees  that  the  streets  are 
merely  paths  in  an  orchard.  I  ha\  e  never  seen 
any  country  where  Apple  trees  appeared  to  thrive 
so  well  as  in  this  damp  part  of  South  America. 
On  the  borders  of  the  roads  there  were  many 
young  trees  evidently  self-sown.  In  Chiloe  the 
inhabitants  possess  a  marvellously  short  method 
of  making  an  orchard.  At  the  lower  part  of 
almost  every  branch  small,  conical,  brown, 
wrinkled  points  project.  These  are  always  ready 
to  change  into  roots,  as  may  sometimes  be  seen, 
where  any  mud  has  been  accidentally  splashed 
against  the  tree.  A  branch  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh  is  chosen  in  the  early  spring  and  is  cut  off 
just  beneath  a  group  of  these  points  :  all  the 
smaller  liranches  are  lopped  ofiF,  and  it  is  then 
placed  about  'J  feet  deep  in  the  ground.  During 
the  ensuing  summer  the  stump  throws  out  long 
shoots,  and  sometimes  even  bears  fruit.  I  was 
shown  one  which  had  produced  as  many  as 
twenty-three  Apples,  but  this  was  thought  very 
unusual.  In  the  third  season  the  stump  is 
changed  (as  I  have  myself  seen)  into  a  well- 
wooded  tree  loaded  with  fruit.  An  old  man  near 
Valdivia  illustrated  his  motto,  Nensldwl  is  In 
mndiv  (li'l  iiirmr'ioii,  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
several  useful  things  he  manufactured  from  his 
Apples.  After  making  cider,  and  hkewise  wine, 
he  extracted  from  the  refuse  a  white  and  finely- 
flavoured  spirit ;  by  another  process  he  procured 
a  sweet  treacle,  or,  as  he  called  it,  honey.  His 
children  and  pigs  seemed  almost  to  live  during 
this  season  of  the  year  in  his  orchard. 

Of  course,  all  our  best  Apples  and  other  fruits 
were  originally  seedlings,  and  these  have  been 
grafted  for  the  .sake  of  expediency  in  propa- 
gation perhaps  rather  than  for  any  other  valid 
reason.  Personally,  I  believe  our  gardens  and 
orchards  would  to-day  have  been  far  more 
healthy  and  long-lived,  more  fertile  and  profit- 
able, had  grafting  as  one  of  the  arts  of  propa- 
gation never  been  invented  or  known.  The  old 
English  orchards  very  often,  especially  in  the 
cider  districts  of  Hereford,  Worcester  and 
•Devon,  consisted  of  seedling  trees,  and  when- 
ever you  see  either  an  Apple  or  Pear  tree  of 
exceptional  size  and  fertility  you  will  almost  as 
often  find  it  to  be  either  a  seedling  tree,  or  that 


it  had  been  originally  "worked  "  so  low,  that 
the  stem  has  rooted  above  the  junction  of  stock 
and  scion.  F.  W.  B. 


Appla  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.— Young  trees 
of  this  planted  throe  years  since,  and  unpruned 
excepting  a  little  at  planting  time,  are  now 
covered  with  plump,  healthy-looking  fruit  spurs, 
and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  this  is 
the  besG  way  to  grow  this  favourite  kind.  On 
espalier  trees  closely  pruned  back  every  year  I 
gathered  perhaps  a  dozen  or  so  of  very  fine,  highly- 
coloured  and  good-quality  fruits,  but  for  quantity 
freidom  is  required.  If  the  branches  are  thin, 
so  that  air  and  light  can  play  freely  among  them, 
and  the  fruit  is  moderately  thinned,  very  fine 
samples  are  obtained,  especially  from  a  light  soil. 

The  French  cider  crop  in  1898.— The  past 
yeir  was  a  fairly  good  one  for  cider  in  France,  for 
the  quantity  made  was  80,596,000  gallons  more 
than  in  1S97,  the  total  being  nearly  240  million 
gallons.  At  the  same  time,  this  total,  large  as  it 
seems,  is  68,000,000  gallons  under  the  average  for 
the  previous  ten  years,  and  these  figures,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  are  very  eloquent  as  to  the  impor- 
tant place  which  cider  holds  in  the  budget  of  the 
French  farmer — that  is  to  say,  in  the  western 
departments  which  have  been  carifed  out  of  the 
old  provinces  formerly  known  as  Normandy  and 
Brittany.  Nearly  all  the  cider  is  made  in  them, 
the  seven  departments  of  the  Ille-et-Villaine,  the 
Cotesdu-Nord,  the  Calvados,  theOrne,  the  Seine- 
Inferieure,  the  Euro,  and  the  Manche  alone  con- 
tributing four-fifths  of  the  whole  crop,  although 
cider  in  more  or  less  small  quantities  was  made  in 
sixty-nine  of  the  eighty-six  departments  of 
France. 

Apple  Gooseberry.— ilr.  Crawford,  in  a  note 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden,  draws  atten- 
tion to  this  Apple  and  asks  for  opinions  from 
other  growers  respecting  it.  I  do  not  grow  it 
here,  neither  have  I  met  with  it  in  any  of  the 
numerous  orchards  in  this  locality,  but  when 
living  in  South  Lincolnshire  I  had  under  my 
charge  a  large,  old  tree  which  used  to  produce 
very  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  It  is  an  excellent  late- 
keeping  Apple,  and  one  that  cooks  well.  I  think 
it  is  but  httle  grown  now,  and  cannot  call  to 
mind  having  seen  it  quoted  by  nurserymen  in 
their  fruit-tree  lists.  On  referring  to  the  "  Here- 
fordshire Pomona,  "  it  is  there  stated  that  its 
origin  is  unknown.  An  excellent  representation 
is  given  of  it  on  plate  4.'i,  which  shows  that  Dr. 
Bull  was  enabled  to  procure  a  fine  specimen  of  it 
from  some  source  or  other.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
if  Mr.  Crawford's  note  has  been  read  by  any 
grower  of  it  in  the  county  named,  he  will  be 
kind  enough  to  say  when  and  where  it  was  raised, 
and  how  long  it  has  been  in  cultivation. — A.  W., 
Stob  Edil/i  Park,  Hereford. 

Currants  for  north  walls.— For  a  late  sup- 
ply of  Currants,  the  best  method  of  growing 
them  is  against  a  north  wall.  On  such  an  aspect 
the  trees  seldom  fail  to  produce  heavy  crops  of 
fruit,  which  will  ban"  in  sound  condition  until 
the  second  week  in  November.  Where  autumn- 
fruiting  Raspberries  are  grown,  these  late  Cur- 
rants are  considered  a  great  boon  in  the  kitchen, 
as  well  as  being  useful  for  making  variety  in  the 
dessert.  When  the  bunches  are  dipped  in  clear 
syrup  they  are,  as  a  result,  well  coated  with 
sugar  when  dry,  and  are  then  very  ornamental 
when  nicely  dished  up.  For  growing  against 
walls  I  prefer  either  single,  double,  or  treble  cor- 
dons. These  are  most  easily  and  readily  grown 
from  cuttings,  which  may  be  inserted  in  the 
places  they  are  to  occupy  as  soon  as  cut  from  the 
bush.  The  cuttings  should  have  five  bold  buds 
left  on  each,  and  when  they  commence  to  grow, 
the  best  shoot,  or  shoots — according  to  the  num- 
ber of  stems  required— should  be  retained,  rubbing 
out  the  others.  They  make  a  good  deal  of  growth 
in  one  season,  and  a  wall  can  bo  entirely  clothed 
with  them  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  seasons 
if  the  soil  is  of  average  fertility.  When  esta- 
blished, the  trees  need  to  be  as  closely  spurred  as 


are  bush  trees,  and  it  is  also  good  practice  to 
summer-prune  them,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  be 
too  much  shaded  to  ripen  thoroughly.  The  best 
kinds  for  this  purpose  I  find  are  Kiby  Castle  Red 
and  White  Dutch.  I  have  tried  others,  but  have 
found  none  to  equal  the  two  mentioned.  Whether 
the  newer  introduction,  American  Wonder,  will 
be  suitable  or  not  for  wall  culture  1  am  unable  to 
say,  but  I  intend  testing  it  this  season.  Of  the 
two  sorts  named  above,  Raby  Castle  has  by  far 
the  longer  bunch,  but  in  point  of  size  of  berry 
there  is  but  little  difi'erence  between  them. — 
A.  W.  

CLEANING  FRUIT  TREES. 

EviittY  chance  should  be  taken  between  this 
and  the  time  when  buds  begin  to  throw  off  their 
scales  to  clean  the  trees  of  all  insects.  Mosses, 
Lichen,  &c.,  for  trees  infested  with  any  of  these 
cannot  crop  so  well  or  finish  up  their  fruits  in 
such  good  condition  as  do  those  which  have 
clean  bark.  As  a  universal  cleanser,  which 
destroys  both  insects  and  Mosses  alike,  I  find 
nothing  so  good  as  the  caustic  soda  mixture 
which  has  now  so  many  advocates.  It  is  easily 
prepared  and  easily  applied.  A  convenient 
vessel  in  which  to  prepare  the  mixture  is  one 
of  the  ordinary  parafiin  casks,  which  contain  on 
the  average  40  gals.,  and  in  such  a  cask  4  lbs.  of 
caustic  soda  should  be  first  dissolved,  using  hot, 
soft  water.  In  doing  this,  care  should  be  used 
to  prevent  the  boiling  solution  touching  the  skin 
or  the  clothes  of  the  person  mixing.  Add  to 
this  4  lbs.  of  pearlash  which  has  been  dissolved 
in  another  vessel,  such  as  an  ordinary  zinc  pail, 
using  hot  water  also  for  dissolving  this,  fill  up 
with  water  and  the  mixture  will  then  be  ready 
for  use.  For  applying  it  to  the  trees  an  ordinary 
sprayer  or  a  garden  engine  may  be  used,  but 
avoid  the  use  of  a  syringe,  for  the  solution 
makes  the  latter  slippery  to  handle  and  hard  to 
work.  It  is  necessary  that  the  solution  should 
be  sprayed  over  every  portion  of  the  tree.  Since 
I  first  began  to  use  this  solution  there  has  been 
an  appreciable  lessening  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Codhn  moth  and  the  Apple-blossom  weevil. 
For  killing  Mosses  and  Lichens  alone,  lime 
thrown  among  the  branches  in  still  and  foggy 
weather  is  excellent,  and  as  lime  is  cheap 
enough  and  beneficial  also  to  most  soils,  it  may 
be  used  freely.  For  trees  on  which  it  is  not 
practicable  to  use  either  of  the  above  remedies, 
soluble  paraffin  is  excellent,  and  I  like  this, 
particularly  for  Pear  trees  infested  with  the 
tiny  mussel-shaped  scale  which  is  so  prevalent. 
The  Black  Currant  mite  is  surely  spreading 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  has  appeared 
this  year  to  my  knowledge  in  various  places 
which  have  hitherto  been  free.  It  is  now  some 
years  since  I  first  found  it  on  the  bushes  undt  r 
my  charge,  but  it  has  steadily  been  kept  down 
by  having  the  bushes  looked  over  two  or  three 
times  each  winter  and  removing  all  the  buds 
that  are  round,  swollen  and  abnormal  in  shape, 
so  that  its  increase  has  been  prevented  and  the 
crops  have  been  good.  Quite  recently  a  case 
came  under  my  notice  in  which  every  bud  was 
affected.  The  only  thing  to  do  in  such  a  case 
is  to  grub  up  and  burn  the  bushes,  buy  in  a 
fresh  and  unaftected  stock,  and  plant  on  another 
site  as  far  removed  from  the  old  one  as  possible. 
Growers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  dealing  with 
such  a  pest  as  this,  which  shows  no  quarter  in 
its  attacks,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  pest  to 
find  some  other  and  coniraonly-grown  host  to 
thoroughly  establish  it  and  prevent  its  eradica 
tion.  I  should  not  at  any  time  be  surprised  to 
find  that  it  has  fastened  on  to  the  flowering 
Churants,  and  should  advise  careful  watching  of 
all  such  that  are  in  proximity  to  the  fruit  garden 
with  a  view  to  dealing  drastically  with  it  if  it 
appears.  J.  C.  T. 
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FRUIT  TREES  IN  BLOOM. 
The  two  illustrations  here  shown  are  photo- 
graphs of  trees  in  an  old  Hampshire  garden. 
At  one  time  nearly  all  the  old  part  of  the 
garden  was  surrounded  with  espalier  fruit  trees, 
both  Apples  and  Pears,  but  a  good  many  are 
now  quite  worn  out.  The  one  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  page  53  is  still  a  lovely  sight  in  the 
spring  when  covered  with  its  pink  and  white 
blossSms,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a  view  of  the  whole  tree.  The  illustration 
below  is  of  a  wall  covered  with  Morello  Cherry 
trees.  The  blossom  is  always  beautiful,  but 
the  black  blight  and  attentions  of  the  birds  to 
the  ripe  fruit  render  the  securing  of  a  good 
crop  somewhat  less  certain.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, both  blossom  and  fruit  were  a  success. 
Fah-Mds,  Fiuvhna,  H^intx.        M.  Deaxe. 


Planting  forced  Strawberries.— It  appears 
from  the  remarks  of  "J.  C."  on  p.  4  that  this 


soured  before  the  roots  get  round  the  sides  of  the 
pots.  I  have  seen  sad  results  on  a  clay  soil  when 
there  has  been  much  rain  after  layering  into 
large  pots.  I  admit  there  is  a  great  saving  of 
time  if  conditions  are  favourable,  as  in  small  pots, 
in  dry  seasons  like  the  last,  much  water  is  needed 
and  many  cannot  spare  the  necessary  labour.  I 
have  tried  both  ways  on  a  large  scale.  In  no 
case  would  I  advise  layering  weak  runners  from 
plants  that  had  fruited  or  small  growers,  such  as 
Latest  of  All  and  some  of  the  Queen  family. 
Five-inch  pots  would  be  better  for  some  kinds  for 
early  forcing.  No  one  will  find  any  difficulty  in 
securing  runners  from  Royal  Sovereign  if  not 
allowed  to  fruit,  as  it  is  a  strong  grower. — S.  M. 

Peach  Salway.— Some  might  think  this  old 
Peach  unworthy  of  cultivation,  and  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  advise  its  being  planted  on  open 
walls  in  midland  or  northern  counties.  In  gar- 
dens possessing  a  long  reach  of  Peach  wall,  and 
where  consequently  room  could  be  found  for  the 
Stilway  without  excluding  the  more  richly- 
flavoured  late  Peaches,  I  think  a  tree  can  still  be 


Morello  Cherry  trees  ■ 


eUh,  Farnham,  Sants.    From  a 


photograph  by  Mrs.  Deane. 


practice  is  not  so  much  in  vogue  as  it  used  to  be, 
but  why  I  fail  to  see.  I  know  of  no  better  means 
of  obtaining  a  heavy  crop  of  Strawberries  than 
that  of  planting  those  which  have  been  forced  on 
the  lines  followed  liy  your  correspondent.  I  know 
market  growers  who  cultivate  Royal  Sovereign, 
President,  and  other  sorts  both  under  glass  and 
outdoors.  Plants  are  forced  for  the  sake  of  the 
early  fruit,  and  then  transferred  to  the  open 
ground  where  they  are  fruited  for  several  seasons. 
The  method  answers  well,  heavy  crops  of  good 
fruit  being  obtained  in  this  way  more  quickly 
than  by  planting  runners.— H.  H. 


Layering  Strawberry  runners The  note 

at  p.  503  by  "  A.  D."  was  interestitg.  Let  me 
remind  "  A.  D."  that  the  season  was  all  in  favour 
of  the  grower.  A  hard-and-fast  line  cinnot  be 
drawn  as  regards  culture,  and  in  a  wet,  rainj 
season  there  is  great  danger  of  the  soil  becoming 


found  profitable.  In  cold  or  sunless  seasons,  when 
flavour  in  outdoor  Peaches  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, Salway  would  of  course  not  develop  suffi- 
cient juice  and  piquancy  to  entitle  it  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  dessert,  but  even  then,  there  being  so 
many  uses  in  the  kitchen  for  this  fruit,  none  of  a 
full  crop  need  be  wasted.  In  fairh-  sunny  seasons, 
when  the  Salway  does  its  best,  many  of  the  less 
scrupulous  Peach  eaters  can  eat  and  enjoy  it, 
especially  if  thirsty.  Then  its  lateness — for  I 
know  of  no  Peach  which  hangs  so  late  on  a  wall — 
together  with  its  imposing  bronzy  skin,  is  a  point 
in  its  favour.  I  once  saw  near  Maidenhead  a 
grand  tree  laden  with  fruit  the  second  week  in 
November. — Norwich. 

Pear  Knight's  Monarch.— I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  "A.  W."  has  had  a  useful  supply  of 
this  Pear,  as  when  well  finished  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  grand  sort  for  January  use.     Many,  however, 


fail  in  getting  it  to  crop  satisfactorily,  while  a 
well-known  fault  with  it  is  dropping  its  fruit.  1 
have  never  tried  the  plan  advised  by  "A.  W."  of 
netting  the  tree,  catching  the  fruit,  and  allowing 
it  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  until  the  remain- 
der of  the  crop  is  gathered,  in  order  to  prevent 
shrivelling,  but  I  can  easily  imagine  it  would  be 
effectual,  as  I  have  sometimes  found  Pears  which 
had  fallen  from  pyramids  and  become  hidden 
beneath  Broccoli  or  other  leaves  in  quite  a  plump, 
sound  condition  late  in  the  season,  and  I  know 
from  experience  that  if  fruits  of  Knight's  Monarch 
which  fall  prematurely  are  at  once  placed  in  a 
fruit  room  they  invariably  shrivel  and  are  useless. 
This  Pear  is  apt  to  make  growth  thickly,  and 
needs  freely  thinning  to  admit  all  air  and  sun 
possible.  This,  with  mulcliing  and  occasional 
good  waterings,  is  the  only  way  of  lessening  its 
tendency  of  casting  its  fruit.— J.  C. 

The  Date  Plum  of  Japan  (Diospyros  Kaki). 
— A  strong  bush  of  this  edible  fruit  tree  is  just 
now  bearing  seven  or  eight  of  its  large  red 
Tomato  like  fruits  in  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew. 
It  is  planted  out  in  good  loamy  soil  and  is  very 
ornamental,  its  glowing  fruits  standing  out  in 
contrast  to  the  glaucous  leaves  of  the  Agaves,  &c. 
This  plant  has  fruited  at  Bitton,  with  Canon 
EUacombe,  in  the  open  air  near  a  wall,  and  Mr. 
O.  F.  Wilson  fruited  it  in  an  orchard  house  at 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  but  it  is  still  but  rarely 
seen  in  British  gardens.  Some  strong  bushes 
from  the  continent  are  just  now  being  planted  out 
in  the  new  wing  of  the  temperate  house  at  Kew, 
where  no  doubt  it  will  do  well.  Even  when  not 
in  fruit  its  large  and  glossy  Plumhke  leaves  are 
very  effective  in  a  cool  house.  All  the  best  Japan- 
ese varieties  are  now  grown  largely  and  success- 
fully in  South  France  and  Italy,  as  also  in  Greece, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  It  is  also  gaining  ground 
rapidly  in  the  Southern  United  States  and  in 
CaHfornia.  Although  the  tree  is  quite  hardy  in 
our  climate  and  may  now  and  then  fruit  in  good 
seasons  on  a  sheltered  wall,  it  is  as  an  orchard- 
house  or  cool  Peach-house  fruit  tree  that  it  will 
be  most  successful. — F.  W.  B. 


PEACHES  IN  COLD  HOUSE. 
When  is  it  safe  to  close  Peach  houses  so  as  to 
secure  early  fruit  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat  ?  The  houses  have  a  south  aspect  and  con- 
tain the  following  varieties  :  Royal  George,  Hale's 
Early,  Alexander  and  Waterloo.  The  houses  have 
been  thoroughly  cleaned,  walls  whitewashed,  and 
trees  pruned  and  tied  in.  What  will  I  do  as  re- 
gards the  treatment  required  to  the  trees  and 
borders  V  The  trees  were  slightly  attacked  with 
scale,  red  spider,  &c. — J.  P.  W. 

*^*  In  the  case  of  Peach  trees  in  unheated 
houses  there  is  always  the  risk  of  serious  damage 
to  the  expanded  and  expanding  flowers  from 
severe  late  frost  to  be  faced.  I  have  known 
instances  where  every  flower  and  bud  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  trees  were  ruined  by  a  frost 
in  March,  only  enough  escaping  on  the  underside 
of  the  trees  to  give  a  light  crop  of  indifferently- 
coloured  fruit.  This  season  the  buds  on  the  trees 
in  unheated  houses  are  moving  unusually  early, 
and  might  easily  be  had  in  flower  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  hence.  In  all  such  cases  the  houses 
should  be  left  open  night  and  day,  unless  a  very 
severe  frost  is  imminent,  the  aim  being  to  retard 
the  flowering  period  as  long  as  possible.  I  would 
also  ventilate  freely  while  the  trees  are  in  flower 
and  till  a  good  crop  of  fruit  is  set,  after  which 
keeping  the  houses  warmer,  giving  a  little  air 
during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  and  closing 
early,  will  hasten  leafy  growth  and  promote  a 
moderately  fast  progress  of  fruit.  Once  there  is 
plenty  of  leaves  to  protect  the  fruit  somewhat 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  frost  doing  much 
injury.  Not  till  the  trees  are  well  furnished  with 
young  shoots  and  the  fruit  is  sweUing  fast  is  it 
advisable  to  resort  to  syringing,  and  then  at 
closing  time  only.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Under  this  tre.tment  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
gather  ripe  fruit  of  Early  Alexander  and  Water- 
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loo  about  the  end  of  June,  Halo's  Early  and  Royal 
George  forming  a  good  natural  succession. 

Scale  and  black-fly  are  the  insect  pests  most 
troublesome  and  difficult  to  exterminate,  and  the 
remedy  for  these — petroleum  and  hot  water — will 
effectually  clear  the  trees  of  all  other  insects. 
Insecticides  applied  with  a  brush  are  never 
thoroughly  eflFective.  and  much  harm  is  very 
frequently  done  to  the  trees  during  the  work  of 
application.  To  .S  gallons  of  water  heated  to 
about  120°  add  a  lump  of  soft  soap  about  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg  and  6  ounces  of  petroleum, 
measured  with  an  ordinary  medicine  bottle,  the 
same  being  equal  to  three  wineglassfuls.  The 
petroleum  must  be  kept  forcibly  mixed  all  the 
while  it  is  used,  as  should  the  oil  collect  on  the 
surface  some  part  of  the  trees  will  get  an  in- 
jurious quantity  of  it.  If  two  syringes  are 
available,  keep  one  employed  forcibly  returning 
the  oil  and  water  back  into  the  can  and  the  other 
distributing  the  mixture  over  the  trees,  but  if 
there  is  only  one  syringe,  every  second  syringeful 
must  be  returned  to  the  can.  Every  part  of  the 
tree  should  have  a  thorough  wetting,  and  no  harm 
will  result  if  some  of  the  mixture  does  find  its 
way  to  the  border.  If  in  the  course  of  a  week  the 
scale  does  not  fall  away  and  leave  the  bark  clean 
and  smooth,  a  second  application  of  hot  water 
and  petroleum  is  desirable.  With  me  this 
remedy  for  scale  and  black-fly  has  never  failed, 
nor  has  it  ever  injured  the  trees,  but  it  has  always 
been  applied  before  the  buds  have  bursted. 
Brushing  a  petroleum  mixture  into  the  joints  or 
principal  lurking  places  of  red  spider  has,  how- 
ever, ended  in  the  loss  of  limbs  and  even  whole 
trees  owing  to  the  neglect  of  a  youth  to  keep  the 
preparation  well  mixed  by  frequent  stirring.  If 
the  petroleum  and  hot  water  mixture  does  not 
wholly  get  rid  of  red  spider,  brush  sulphur  into 
the  infested  joints.  Not  having  any  scale  on  my 
trees,  all  the  cleaning  considered  necessary  is  a 
heavy  and  forcible  spraying  of  cold  water  through 
a  hose.  That,  as  yet,  is  all  either  large  trained 
trees  or  a  long  row  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
have  received,  yet  many  of  them  will  be  in  flower 
before  these  lines  appear  in  print. — W.  I. 


The  Black  Currant  mite. — The  suggestion 
offered  by  "  A.  D."  (p.  4)  as  a  means  of  checking 
this  dreaded  pest  sounds  feasible,  but  he  does  not 
say  whether  he  has  seen  it  adopted  with  good 
results.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  ravages  are 
felt  the  most  where  Black  Currants  are  grown  in 
large  areas,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  the  breaking  up 
would  eradicate  the  pest  when  once  introduced. 
Even  with  alternate  rows  of  Black  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  or  Raspberries  it  is  likely  that  the 
mite  would  pursue  its  ravages  along  the  rows  of 
Currants,  and  the  evil  in  the  event  of  this  would 
hardly  be  minimised  even.  How  far  the  mite 
troubles  affect  Black  Currants  in  other  counties 
besides  Kent  it  would  be  interesting  to  know,  but 
I  understand  that  this  crop  was  at  one  time  one 
of  commercial  importance  in  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  and  has  now  ceased  to  be  so  through 
the  destruction  caused  by  this  pest.  The  Kentish 
fruib  grower  has  many  points  to  consider,  and, 
where  Black  Currants  do  well,  the  crop  is  a  pro- 
fitable one.  It  is  most  reasonable,  then,  that  he 
would  hesitate  to  destroy  half  his  bushes  in  order 
to  plant  Gooseberries  or  Ked  Currants,  neither 
of  which  is  nearly  so  lucrative,  unless  there  were 
some  certainty  of  this  being  a  means  of  eradicat- 
ing the  pest.  What  is  wanted  is  a  cure  for  the 
mite,  and  growers  would  not  be  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  it.— G.  H.  H. 

Pyramid  Apples.— The  hints  kindly  given 
by  "  J."  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  for  the  names  of 
a  succession  of  fairly  soft,  juicy,  fine  flavoured 
Apples  from  August  to  December  do  not  quite 
meet  the  case.  Many  people  cannot  eat  an  Apple 
raw,  especially  when  digestion  is  weak.  There 
are,  however,  some  Apples  that  I  have  found  can 
be  eaten  with  impunity  on  account  of  their  soft, 
juicy  flesh,  and  it  is  a  succession  of  those,  suit- 
able for  a  small  garden  of  half  an  acre,  that  is 
wanted,  and  which,  as  pyramids  are  the  only  con- 
venient form  of  tree,  should  be  good  bearers.     In 


the  case  mentioned  the  soil  is  drv,  but  loamy, 
d  the  exposure  N.W.  and  S.  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  a  good 
bearer,  Wellington  being  equally  good,  both  as 
pyramids.  As  an  early  cooking  Apple  Keswick 
Codlin  is  the  best  I  have  tried.  I  have  Lady 
Sudeley,  but  consider  it  a  flavourless  Apple, 
having  neither  sweetness  like  the  Pippins  nor 
an-dity.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  American 
Mother  is  a  gooi  bearer,  as  it  is  not  only  soft, 
finely  flavoured,  and  juicy,  but  keeps  well  when 
Cox's  Pomona  and  Wealthy,  two  excellent  Apples, 
Dff.  King  of  the  Pippins,  although  a  good 
er,  is,  like  the  Worcester  Pearmain,  too  hard 
and  not  very  juicy.  "  J."  does  not  say  if  AUing- 
ton  Pippin  and  Adams'  Pearmain  are  soft  and 
juicy.  By  Golden  Knob  I  mean  the  Summer 
G  )lden  Pippin,  or  Yellow  Ingestre.  Pine  Golden 
Pippin  is,  I  presume,  another.  When  a  boy  I 
remember  in  the  orchard  an  excellent  yellow 
Pippin,  soft  when  ripe,  juicy,  with  a  fine  flavour, 
and  an  abundant  bearer  as  a  small  standard. 
Perhaps  one  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  which  of 
the  above  Apples  answers  this  description.  — 
Anon.  

FRUIT  AND  POULTRY. 
The  combining  of  fruit  culture  and  poultry  keep- 
ing, suggested  by  "J.  G.,"  Gosport,  is  not  new, 
and  is  carried  on  in  many  places  with  more  or  less 
succees.  That  this  combination  may  be  carried 
profitably  has  been  often  proved  where  the  con- 
ditions are  favourable  for  fruit  growing  and  also 
poultry  farming.  Something  more  is  necessary 
than  a  suitable  site,  viz.,  practical  experience 
n  both  branches,  and  this  is  where  many  fail. 
The  prospective  profits  of  poultry  keeping  have 
been  boomed  to  such  an  extent  that  inexperienced 
persons  have  been  induced  to  invest  capital  in  it 
as  an  easy  way  of  making  money.  They  have 
also  been  advised  to  combine  fruit  growing,  and 
in  the  absence  of  practical  knowledge  have  failed. 
In  spite  of  these  facts,  however,  I  am  acquainted 
with  men  in  the  county  of  Kent  who  combine  the 
two  and  make  the  concern  profitable.  They  know 
what  the  fruit  is  capable  of  doing  under  favourable 
conditions  and  manage  the  poultry  on  commercial 
lines,  keeping  suitable  strains  for  the  production 
of  eggs  and  table  birds.  Further,  they  study  the 
market  with  the  view  of  getting  sure  and  steady 
prices  for  both  their  commodities,  and  as  a  result 
of  general  good  management  the  returns  are  satis- 
factory. The  good  done  by  allowing  poultry  to 
roam  over  fruit  plantations  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year  is  admitted  by  experienced  growers.  I 
have  seen  a  man  go  through  an  Apple  plantation 
when  the  trees  have  been  infested  with  the 
caterpillars  of  the  winter  moth,  codlin  moth 
and  ermine  moth,  with  a  large  flock  of  fowls  at 
his  heels.  As  the  man  shook  the  dwarf  trees,  the 
fowls  greedily  devoured  the  caterpillars  which 
fell.  It  is  at  such  a  time  that  the  beneficial  effect 
of  poultry  is  felt.— G.  H.  H. 

As  "J.  G."  points  out  in  The  Garden, 

this  at  first  sight  looks  like  a  strange  mix- 
ture ;  however,  in  my  estimation,  it  appears 
that  he  has  struck  the  key-note  to  two  in- 
teresting and  lucrative  industries.  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  these  would  prove  a  happy  and  novel 
combination.  I  have  had  this  matter  under  con- 
sideration for  the  last  two  years  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
recommended  it  to  several  of  my  friends.  In  this 
country  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  have 
practically  retired  from  very  active  business,  and 
have  accumulated  a  decent  capital,  but  find  time 
hang  heavily  on  their  hands.  I  would  suggest 
that  two  or  three  acres  of  suitable  land  with  a 
south  aspect  and  well  sheltered  from  cutting  win- 
should  be  acquired ;  this  would  be  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  fruit  and  poultry.  It  would  also  b« 
necessary  to  have  a  number  of  movable  wire 
netted  hurdles  in  hand,  so  that  a  certain  area 
could  be  fenced  in,  and  the  poultry  kept  on  one 
portion  of  ground  for  a  short  time  and  removed  to 
other  sites  from  time  to  time.  By  adopting  this 
system  it  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  land  from 
a  fertilising  point  of  view,  also  keep  the  poultry 
in  good  condition.     In  my  opinion  the  better  plan 


would  be  to  go  in  for  fruit,  poultry  and  grass  only, 
and  I  fail  to  conceive  a  more  healthy,  interest- 
ing, and,  at  the  same  time,  remunerative  occupa- 
tion than  this,  and  when  one  reflects  on  the 
fabulous  sums  of  money  that  go  out  of  this  coun- 
try every  year  for  poultry,  eggs  and  fruit,  it 
seems  high  time  the  British  farmers  and  gar- 
deners took  these  matters  vigorously  in  hand. — 
J.  Melville. 

PEACHES  AS  STANDARDS. 
It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  one  finds  Peaches 
treated  as  standards  in  private  gardens,  the 
fashion  of  growing  them  on  wire  trellises  being 
considered  the  best,  all  points  considered.  Stan- 
dards, or  even  tall-grown  bush  trees,  need  lofty 
structures  for  their  accommodation  ;  otherwise, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  extent  of  crop  and  its 
quality  for  home  consumption,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  standard  or  bush  tree  will  not  sur- 
pass the  trained  tree.  There  would  be  a  loss  in 
colour  of  the  fruit,  simply  from  the  reason  that 
it  would  not  get  the  exposure  to  sunshine 
obtained  on  a  roof  trellis.  In  a  large  span-roofed 
house  in  a  garden  near  Bristol  I  remember  to 
have  seen  very  fine  crops  grown  on  standard 
trees,  and  there  was  an  absence  both  in  summer 
and  winter  of  the  detail  so  regular  and  necessary 
in  trained  trees  in  their  management.  Summer 
pinching  of  the  shoots,  of  course,  has  to  be 
attended  to  during  the  season,  more  or  less  often 
according  to  the  \  igour  of  the  trees,  and  in  winter 
a  further  shortening  and  thinning  of  the  shoots. 
Beyond  this  and  the  daily  syringing  in  summer 
and  the  customary  watering  of  the  borders  there 
IS  not  much  more  detail.  From  a  market  grower's 
point  of  view,  perhaps,  standards  would  not  give 
fruit  of  sufficiently  high  colour  to  satisfy  the  seller 
or  consumer,  but  this  very  much  depends  on  local 
circumstances.  Soil  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  colour  of  Peaches.  There  is  from 
some  soils  a  greater  density  of  ground  colour, 
which  makes  Peaches  and  Nectarines  decidedly 
tempting  in  appearance.  In  other  soils  not  so 
well  suited.  Peaches,  instead  of  having  a  nice 
richly-coloured  skin,  have  a  dull  greenish  tone 
about  them,  which,  though  the  quality  may  be 
very  good,  lacks  the  other  almost  important 
point  which  counts  so  much  in  every  kind  of 
fruit — appearance.  In  some  gardens  the  fruits 
become  as  highly  coloured  when  allowed  to 
depend  below  the  trellis  as  they  do  in  others 
where  the  trouble  is  taken  to  expose  them  above 
by  the  aid  of  light  supports  resting  on  or  between 
the  branches  and  trellis.  It  often  happens,  too, 
that  the  grower  is  restricted  to  an  entirely  local 
supply  of  turf  or  soil  for  border  making,  and  some- 
times this  is  not  of  the  best  description.  The 
quality  of  soil  cannot  be  judged  by  appearance, 
but  by  result.  I  have  often  found  that  soil  which 
pleased  the  eye  when  stacked  ready  for  use  did 
not  give  so  good  an  account  when  put  under 
actual  trial.  At  the  same  time  it  is  marvellous 
what  can  be  done  with  poor  soil  in  fruit  growing 
when  the  incorporation  of  other  ingredients  and 
careful  management  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
If  I  were  erecting  a  Peach  house  sufficiently  wide 
and  lofty,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  plant  standards 
of  varying  heights  to  suit  the  house.— S. 

. On   page  .S    "  W.    S.    M."   has    a    note 

on  Peaches  grown  as  standards.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  warmest  counties  and  in  very 
sheltered  gardens,  trees  planted  in  front  of 
glasshouses  or  in  the  shelter  of  garden  offices 
would  yield  very  useful  crops  of  fruit,  hardly  so 
good  in  flavour,  one  would  think,  as  fruit  from 
walls.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that,  as  a  rule, 
success  would  follow  the  experiment  in  midland 
and  northern  gardens.  As  "  W.  S.  M."  says, 
special  sorts  even  of  the  early  ripening  section 
would  have  to  be  selected,  and  considerable  thin- 
ning out  of  the  wood  and  pinching  rather  rigidly 
performed.  I  have  seen  the  Peach  in  standard 
form  bear  grand  crops  under  glass.  In  some 
structures  that  are  turned  into  Peach  houses,  but 
which,  on  account  of  their  lofty  and  otherwise 
awkward  formation,  are  difficult  to  erect  conve- 
nient trellis-work  in,  standards  would  be  much  the 
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best.  A  span-roofed  house  of  fair  height  runninj; 
north  and  south  would  be  the  best  to  build  for 
the  purpose.  — B.  S.  N. 

• On  p.  3  "  W.  S.  M."  advances  a  phase  of 

Peach  growing  not  very  commonly  attempted,  and 
which  to  me  is  quite  a  new  departure.  The  very 
early  period  of  the  year  when  the  trees  flower,  and 
the  cold  weather  that  invariably  occurs  at  that  time, 
are,  I  think,  against  Peach  growing  on  the  principle 
under  notice.  "  W.  S.  M."  would  have  done  well 
to  have  given  the  locality  in  which  such  results 
could  be  assured.  Generally  speaking,  the 
attempt  would  oftener  end  in  failure  than  success 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  crop.  That  the  trees  them- 
selves would  thrive  can  be  accepted,  but  tiffany 
would  not  afford  sufficient  frost-resisting  protec- 
tion to  secure  a  useful  set  of  fruit.  "  W.  S.  M." 
says  in  severe  weather  some  of  the  earliest  blooms 
were  injured,  but  sufficient  was  always  left  for  a 
crop.  My  experience  of  an  unheated  house  in  which 
the  trees  are  retarded  by  constant  ventilation  in 
winter  makes  it  very  clear  what  the  chances 
would  be  of  standard  trees  flowering  at  the  same 
time  in  the  open.  In  the  warmer  counties  and 
near  the  coast  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible,  but 


room  between  the  branches  and  laying  in  some 
new  wood. — G.  W.  S. 

Apple  Tom  Putt.— This  useful  Apple  is  a 
good  deal  grown  in  the  west  of  England,  espe- 
cially in  Somerset  and  Gloucester,  and  it  is  good- 
enough  to  be  much  more  largely  grown  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  tree  is  very  clean- 
growing  and  hardy,  and  it  never  fails  to  bear 
well.  I  have  it  now  (January)  as  good  as  it  was 
when  gathered,  and  shall  be  using  it  for  another 
month  at  least.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  how 
Apples  are  kept,  and  though  some  of  the  tougher, 
thicker- skinned  kinds  keep  fairly  well  in  single 
layers  on  shelves,  others  soon  lose  their  crispness 
and  acidity,  becoming  soft  and  mealy.  In  the 
autumn  I  bought  the  fruit  of  a  tree  of  this  among 
others  in  a  neighbouring  orchard.  The  fruit  was 
gathered  and  placed  at  once  into  boxes  ;  clean 
wine  cases  are  the  best  to  use.  Every  fruit  with 
the  least  blemish  or  bruise  was  discarded,  and  the 
rest  were  carefully  placed  in  without  any  straw  or 
other  material.  They  were  not  opened  until  after 
Christmas,  and  so  far  I  have  not  found  a  single 
decayed  fruit.  Every  one  is  sound  and  of  the 
characteristic  bright  red  peculiar  to  this 


bloomers  ;  in  fact,  the  persistent  and  regular  fer- 
tility of  Hunt's  Tawny  Nectarine  caused  it  often 
to  be  discarded  in  favour  of  larger  but  more  un- 
certain and  decidedly  inferior  varieties.  Too 
often,  also,  the  excessive  overcropping  of  such 
free  and  constant  croppers  as  Hunt's  Tawny  re- 
duced the  fruits  much  below  normal  size.  Reason- 
ably thinned,  especially  where  the  larger  form  of 
Hunt's  Tawny  is  grown,  this  fine  old  variety  is 
useful  for  dessert  and  admirable  for  bottling  whole 
or  in  halves.— D.  T.  F. 


An  espalier  Apple  tree  in  'bloom  at  Fairfields,  Farnham.    From  a  photograph  li/  Mrs.  Deane.    (See  p. 


inland  growers  could  scarcely  be  satisfied  if  they 
attempted  outdoor  standard  Peach  cultivation. 


Plums  on  south  walls.— With  me,  Plums  on 
a  south  wall  are  complete  failures,  and  I  get 
much  better  results  on  colder  aspects.  In  a 
warm  soil  the  Plum  on  the  south  aspect  is  so 
much  troubled  with  thrips,  red  spider,  and  white 
fly  that  in  my  case  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
keep  the  trees  clean  ;  indeed,  the  foliage  was  so 
poor  that  I  got  scarcely  any  return.  Apricots 
and  the  earlier  kinds  of  American  Peaches 
planted  on  the  same  site  have  done  grandly,  and 
for  the  past  three  summers  I  have  gathered 
Waterloo  the  first  week  in  July,  so  that  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  such  walls  for 
this  kind  of  fruit.  At  p.  503  "  W.  S.,"  Wilts, 
prefers  a  colder  aspect  for  the  Plum,  and  it  is 
surprising  what  change  of  wall  will  do,  as  some 
five  years  ago  I  removed  quite  large  trees  from  a 
south  to  an  east  wall,  and  for  the  past  three  years 
these  trees  have  cropped  well.  They  are  not  pro- 
tected in  any  way,  but  I  allow  greater  freedom 
as  regards  young  growth.  I  find  many  varieties 
of  Plums  will  not  stand  the  hard  yearly  pruning 
often  given,  and  much  better  results  will  be 
eecured  by  removing  crowded  spurs,  giving  more 


The  fruits  are  of  medium  size,  roundish,  with  flat 
ridges,  deep  green  at  first,  changing  io  yellow 
except  where  the  red  covers.  The  flavour  is 
sub-acid,  becoming  sweeter  later  in  the  season, 
and  there  are  many  worse  kinds  sent  up  for 
dessert.  For  cooking  it  is  excellent  in  every  way, 
and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Apples. 
-C.  H.  B. 

Nectarine  Hunt's  Tawny.— I  have  pleasure 
in  confirming  "J.  C.  T.'s"  high  estimate  of  this 
Nectarine.  True,  this  fruit  is  small  compared 
with  the  Pitmaston  and  other  Nectarines,  or 
even  the  Pine-apple.  But  small  fruits  of  such 
genuine  sorts  are  often  specially  welcome  for 
affording  greater  variety  for  the  dessert.  It  may 
also  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
there  are  at  least  two  varieties  (perhaps  more)  of 
Hunt's    Tawny    in   cultivation.       Hunt's    Large 


bigger  sort  of  Hunt's  Tawny  originated  in  East 
Anglia  in  lS2t,  though  it  never  seems  to  have 
attained  the  popularity  of  the  normal  and  smaller- 
sized  form.  There  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
season  of  ripening,  which  in  the  open  air  extends 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Among  modern  varieties  we  have  more 
certain  croppers  or  more  constant  and  profuse 


APPLE  BRAMLEY'S  SEEDLING. 
Mr.  Merryweather,  writing  to  us  recently  as  to 
the  fruiting  ot  this  Apple,  says  :  "  Anyone  know- 
ing anything  about  vigorous-growing  varieties, 
especially  Bramley 's,  must  know  that  when  grafted 
on  the  Crab  and  planted  in  good  soil  or  soil  liber- 
ally supplied  with  manure  they  will  make  strong 
wood.  If  you  wish  to  stop  this  vigorous  growth 
and  throw  the  tree  into  bearing,  you  must  lift 
the  tree.  This  will  at  once  check  the  growth 
and  cause  the  formation  of  fruit-buds,  hence  a 
crop  of  fruit.  In  all  probability  in  three  years' 
time  you  must  repeat  this  treatment  until 
the  tree  has  somewhat  exhausted  itself, 
then  will  be  found  a  tree  which  cannot  be 
equalled  in  the  Apple  family.  I  should 
ajiplj  it  the  same  time  a  barrow-load  of 
good  loamy  soil  round  the  roots  and  a 
nA/'.w  liberal  top-dressing  of  stable  manure  on 
aji^  the  >-urface  to  encourage  root-action.  This 
^  '^^  trc  itment  applies  more  particularly  to 
sni  ill  gardens  and  to  amateur  cultivators 
\s  lio-io  room  is  limited,  and  where  every 
11  CO  IS  required  to  bear  fruit  quickly.  I 
iiiid  it  necessary  to  lift  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling worked  on  Paradise  stock  when  about 
four  years  old  ;  then  the  trees  bear  splen- 
didly These  points  should  be  known  to 
any  man  who  has  any  pretensions  to  call 
himself  a  fruit  grower.  I  have  been  a 
careful  observer  of  fruit  culture  for  close 
upon  fifty  years,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  people  would  make  fruit 
culture  a  study,  the  chances  of  failure  can 
be  brought  to  near  a  vanishing  point.  In 
the  case  of  large  orchards  planted  with 
Bramley's  Seedling  for  permanent  trees, 
and  where  it  is  Impossible  or  inadvisable 
to  root-prune,  the  trees  can  quickly  be 
brought  into  bearing  by  taking  out  the 
crowds  of  small  growths  which  a  variety 
of  such  vigorous  habit  is  always  prone  to 
make,  keeping  the  centre  of  the  tree  open 
to  admit  sun  and  air,  when  the  formation 
of  fruit-buds  will  commence  at  once. 
Where  the  trees  are  in  a  good  healthy 
condition,  give  a  top-dressing  of  manure 
that  will  tend  to  fruit-bud  formation,  such  as  bones 
or  phosphates,  in  preference  to  stable  manure  or 
manures  of  a  nitrogenous  nature.  I  have  noticed 
during  my  many  years  of  fruit  growing  that  nearly 
all  the  so-called  failures  in  the  cropping  qualities 
of  vigoroua.growing  Apples  are  attributable  to  a 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  pruning  and  general 
culture  of  fruit  trees." 

I  notice  on  pp.  430  and  501,  last  volume, 

two  complaints  as  to  the  bearing  qualities  of  this 
Apple,  in  one  case  in  light  and  in  the  other  in 
heavy  soil.  In  strong  red  loam  on  the  South 
Devon  coast  young  trees  of  Bramley's  Seedling, 
both  on  Crab  and  Paridise  stocks,  have  borne 
fairly  well  for  the  past  tive  years,  and  certainly, 
in  this  respect,  coinp  i  ;  very  favourably  with 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  bash  trees  of  which  have 
proved  very  shy  bearers,  while  large  as  are  the 
fruits  produced  by  the  latter  variety,  the  monster 
of  the  season  is  invariably  borne  on  Bramley's 
Seedling.  Bismarck  is  probably  the  most  con- 
stant and  satisfactory  bearer  of  the  cooking 
Apples,  the  bushes  year  after  year  being  covered 
with  large,  highly  -  coloured  fruits.  After 
writing  the  above  note  I  was  glad  to  read 
a  few  lines  from  "An  Irish  Rectory  Garden" 
(p.  2,  vol.  Iv.)  commending  Bramley's  Seedling  as 
a  fruit-bearer.     The  trial  tbere  has  necessarily 
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been  a  short  one,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  sustain  its  reputation  by  future  good  cropping 
as  it  has  in  this  district  of  South  Devon.— 
S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 

Mr.   Denis  Knox   (p.    2)   is   fortunate  in 

securing  a  crop  of  fruit  from  Bramley's  Seedling 
in  so  young  a  state,  presuming  that  he  has  the 
true  variety.  His  is,  however,  an  exceptional 
case,  although  probably  the  fact  of  its  being 
worked  on  the  Paradise  stock  may  induce  earlier 
fruiting.  I  should  not  wonder,  however,  if  Mr. 
Knox  yet  finds  it  capricious,  except  in  extra 
favourable  seasons,  as  my  experience  of  it  is  that 
even  when  it  flowers  fairly  free!}',  the  bloom  is 
apt  to  fall  wholesale,  being  very  tender.  I  had 
it  in  a  somewhat  exposed  orchard  in  company 
with  Cobbett's  Fall  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and 
although  Bramley's— a  large,  very  healthy  tree — 
sometimes  blossomed  sufficiently,  moat  of  the 
bloom  always  fell,  and  the  fruit  it  did  carry  was 
for   the   most  part  ill  -  shaped 


This  Apple  requires  to  be  well  thinned  while  the  also  heavy  and  continuous  croppers,  and  I  can- 
fruits  are  in  a  young  state,  otherwise  the  trees  not  call  to  mind  the  time  when  I  have  been  en- 
will,  when  grown  in  bush  form,  become  greatly  tirely  without  either.  Both  are  excellent  kinds  to 
exhausted.  As  a  standard,  this  variety  succeeds  grow  for  profit,  and  they  are  alike  valuable  for 
well  here,  but  whether  such  would  be  the  case  private  use,  keeping  as  they  do  in  good  condition 
elsewhere  I  cannot  say.  Tower  of  Glamis,  an  old  until  after  Christmas.  Next  to  be  mentioned  is 
but  valuable  Apple,  also  comes  under  the  head-  Ribston  Pippin,  which,  although  anything  but 
ing  of  these  notes,  so  constant  is  it.  Although  reliable  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  does  re- 
not  so  handsome  as  some  of  the  preceding  kinds,  '  markably  well  here  either  as  orchard  standards 
it  is,  all  the  same,  an  excellent  Apple  and  one  that !  or  bush  trees,  and  seldom  fails.  Reinette  du 
can  be  depended  on  both  for  private  use  and  i  Canada,  of  course,  may  be  used  for  either  cooking 
market.  The  next  on  the  list  is  Lady  Henniker,  or  dessert,  but  I  class  it  among  the  latter,  as  it  is 
a  fine,  large,  brightly-coloured  sort,  possessing  of  such  great  service  in  the  spring  months.  It  is 
such  excellent  flavour  that,  were  it  not  for  its  extra  '  a  certain   cropper  and  generally   bears  heavily. 


large  size,  it  might  be  sent  to  table  for  the 
dessert.  The  fruits  are,  in  addition,  heavy  for 
their  size,  they  sell  well,  and  bush  trees  invari- 
ably carry  remunerative  crops  of  fruit.  Yorkshire 
Beauty,  a  sort  which  well  deserves  its  name,  is 
another  sure  cropper.  This  succeeds  well  either 
The  other  two  i  '^^  ^  bush  or  a  standard,  and  its  handsome  fruits 


sorts  always  bore  good  crops  of  fine  fruit,   and 
are  varieties  that  I  can  recommend  to  everyone. 

-N.  N. 


SOME  SURE-CROPPING  APPLES. 
When  examining  the  fruit  in  the  Apple  room  a 


few  days  ago  it  occurred  to  me  th 
many  varieties  of  Apples  which  may  well  be 
termed  sure  croppers.  This  thought  was  occa- 
sioned by  noticing  how  many  of  these  particular 
varieties  were  occupying  shelf  .>-pace  in  the  room, 
and  one  is  so  accustomed  to  see  them  year  after 
year  with  but  little  variation  that  their  absence 
would  give  rise  for  surprise.  This  led  to  a  com- 
parison of  notes  for  a  period  embracing  the  past 
ten  years,  and  the  result  with  regard  to  the  varie- 
ties to  be  presently  enumerated  is  so  very  satis- 
factory that  I  give  them  for  what  they  may  be 
worth.  Of  course,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  mentioned  they 
have  always  borne  crops  with  unvarying  regu- 
larity as  regards  quantity,  as  such  is  not  the  case, 
but  I  claim  for  them  that  they  have  always 
yielded  some  return  here,  sometimes  heavy,  and 
at  other  times  light,  and  have  never  failed  alto- 
gether, hence  the  selection  of  the  heading  for 
these  notes.     Foremost  amongst  them,  taking 

Cooking  Sorts 
first,  stands  Lord  SufEeld.  This  in  the  worst  of 
seasons  generally  gives  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  and,  it 
being  such  a  fine  early  sort  and  one  that  cooks  to 
perfection,  is  extremely  valuable,  both  from  a 
market  and  private  point  of  view.  The  trees 
canker  here  to  a  slight  extent,  but  by  allowing 
them  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  the  way  of  free 
growth  this  is  counteracted  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  the  trees  yield  remarkably  fine  fruit.  Next 
comes  Potts'  Seedling,  which  belongs  to  the 
Codlin  section.  This  has  never  failed  to  bear 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  has  often 
yielded  heavy  crops  into  the  bargain.  The  fruits 
are  from  medium  to  large  in  size,  pale  yellow 
when  ripe,  and,  like  the  preceding,  it  is  a  capital 
kitchen  Apple.  It  has  rather  soft  flesh,  it  is  true, 
but  when  required  for  market  this  difficulty  may 
be  overcome  by  gathering  the  fruits  before  they 
become  too  ripe.  It  may  be  grown  as  a  standard  or 
a  bush  with  equal  success.  Warner's  King  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description  ;  neverthe- 
less, its  inclusion  as  a  sure  cropper  must  not  be 
omitted.  This  Apple  is  always  welcome  in  the 
kitchen  or  cottage,  while  its  large  size  always 
commands  for  it  a  ready  sale.  It  is  more  hardy 
than  Lord  Suffield,  and  can  be  grown  in  any  form 
of  tree  the  grower  may  think  fit  to  select  with  equal 
success.  Celliniia  another  well-knownand  continu- 
ous bearer,  at  least  it  is  so  here.  Although  not  so 
large  as  any  of  those  previously  quoted,  the  fruits 
are  highly  coloured,  which  tells  in  their  favour  if 
grown  for  profit.  This  also  succeeds  well  either 
as  a  pyramid,  bush,  or  standard.  Ecklinville 
Seedling  also  must  not  be  omitted,  and,  although 
soft-fleshed,  is  a  fine  market  Apple  as  well 
being  one  of  the  best  for  cooking.  Next  comes 
Stirling  Castle.  This  I  am  seldom  without ;  ir 
fact,  I  fail  to  trace  when  a  total  failure  occurred, 


always  secure  for  the  grower  a  good  return.  Bis- 
marck, after  a  four  years'  trial,  may  be  safely  in- 
cluded in  this  list,  as  it  has  never  failed  to  bear, 
so  far.  For  freedom  in  bearing  it  cannot  be  sur- 
passed, it  is  a  good  keeper,  and  as  a  cooking  sort 
It  is  first-rate.  Lord  Derby  is  rather  soft-fleshed 
when  ripe,  otherwise  it  is  a  constant  and  prolific 
bearer,  while  the  fruits  attain  to  a  very  large  size. 
This  is  good  either  for  private  or  market  use, 
and  should  be  in  every  collection.  That  well- 
known  sort.  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  is  so  well 
known  and  generally  appreciated  that  the  mere 
inclusion  of  the  name  will  suffice  for  the  matter 
in  hand.  Annie  Elizabeth,  although  not  so  free 
as  some  sorts  already  noted,  always  bears  some 
fruits  which  are  of  such  excellent  quality  that  it 
should  not  be  omitted.  As  a  good  and  long  keeper 
it  is  equal  to  Wellington,  and  when  thoroughly 
ripe  may  be  used  for  the  dessert.  Schoolmaster 
has  never  failed  since  it  was  planted.  Its  straw- 
coloured  medium-sized  fruits  are  very  attractive, 
and  it  is  a  first-rate  cooker.  This  does  well  either 
as  a  bush  or  standard.  The  two  Greenings, 
designated  "  New  "  Northern  and  "  Old  " 
Northern,  are,  indeed,  sure  and  prodigious 
croppers,  and  no  garden  or  fruit  plantation 
should  be  without  either  sort.  The  fruits 
of  both  grow  to  a  good  size,  they  keep  for 
a  long  period,  thus  enabling  their  being  sent 
to  market  when  English  -  grown  Appl( 
are  becoming  scarce.  For  cooking  they  are  all 
one  can  desire,  and  are  well-nigh  indispensable 
in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
Alfriston  will  complete  the  list  of  cooking  sorts, 
and  this  does  well  in  bush  form.  The  fruits 
grow  to  a  large  size,  keep  well  into  May,  and 
both  bake  and  cook  well.     I  should  like  to  have 

luded  WeUington,  but  it  does  not  bear 
regularly  here  as  to  warrant  my  doing  so  ;  thi 
fore,  I  am  compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to  omit 
this  otherwise  tine  and  valuable  Apple  from  the 
list.     With  regard  to 

Dessert  Sorts, 
the  Red  and  White  Juneatings  are  the  earliest, 
but  these  are,  of  course,  not  stored,  they  being 
gathered  direct  from  the  trees  as  required.  They 
are  very  reliable,  and  it  is  but  seldom  they  miss 
bearing.  A  far  superior  Apple  to  either  is 
Beauty  of  Bath,  which  is  equally  as  free- bearing, 
and  is  larger  and  more  brightly  coloured.  This 
Apple  when  its  merits  become  more  generally 
recognised  will  supersede  the  Juneatings.  An- 
other valuable  early  and  wonderfully  free-crop- 
ping sort  is  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  This  is  very 
reliable,  and  for  market  work  is  excellent  in  its 
season.  Worcester  Pearmain  comes  under  the 
same  category,  and  though  not  of  first-rate 
flavour  is  one  of  the  best  early  dessert  Apples  to 
grow  for  market  on  account  of  its  brilliant  colour. 
Fearn's  Pippin,  a  flatter  and  somewhat  smaller 
Apple  than  the  preceding,  is  equally  as  brightly 
coloured,  and  never  fails.  This  is  a  favourite 
London  market  Apple,  and  it  also  does  well  in 
the  west  of  England.  In  point  of  flavour 
and  keeping  qualities  it  is  superior  to  any 
that  have  yet  been  mentioned.  Seek-no-Fur- 
ther   and   its   variety   King  of   the  Pippins  are 


Mannington  Pearmain,  a  smaller  but  an  equally  aa 
useful  Apple,  bears  very  freely  and  is  invalu- 
able for  spring  use.  The  scarlet  and  the  old 
Nonpareils  are  both  first-rate,  and,  if  not  quite  so 
free  as  some,  are  never  without  a  crop,  and  the 
quality  of  both  when  in  season  is  first-rate.  An 
Apple  in  use  at  the  present  time  named  Red 
Ingestre  is,  though  small,  of  handsome  appear- 
ance and  well  flavoured.  It  is  a  constant  bearer 
and  succeeds  either  in  the  orchard  or  garden. 
Royal  Russet,  too,  must  not  be  omitted,  as  when 
worked  on  the  Crab  and  grown  in  an  orchard  it 
scarcely  ever  fails  to  crop.  The  fruits  then  take  on 
a  high  colour,  and,  if  smaller  in  size,  are  equally 
serviceable  either  for  marketing  or  home  use.  The 
three  last  on  the  list  are  Old  Golden  Pippin, 
London  Pippin,  and  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain.  The 
first  of  the  three  is  a  very  old  but  much  esteemed 
dessert  Apple,  but  is  not  always  to  be  found  true 
to  name.  It  is  a  wonderfully  free  and  regular 
bearer,  and,  if  of  no  use  for  the  market,  every 
private  garden  should  possess  at  least  one  tree  of 
it  for  supplying  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
London  Pippin  is,  next  to  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain, 
the  best  keeping  dessert  Apple  we  have.  In 
March,  April,  and  May  it  is  in  fine  condition  for 
the  dessert,  and,  if  not  quite  so  sugary  as  some 
sorts,  is  crisp  eating,  juicy,  and  pleasantly 
flavoured.  The  last  ot  the  three— Lamb  Abbey 
Pearmain — will  keep  well  into  the  summer 
months  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  consider  that  it  ac- 
quires its  full  flavour  until  the  end  of  April.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  free  and  sure  cropper,  and 
makes  a  fine  spreading  bush.  A.  Ward. 

Stolce  Edith  Park. 


PEAR  PRESIDENT  BARABE. 
I  HAVE  tasted  to-day  (January  10)  two  fruits  of 
President  Barabe  Pear  sent  me  by  Mr.  Allan, 
Gunton.  I  am  delighted  with  it,  and  think  that 
never  were  the  committee  more  fully  justified  ia 
awarding  a  first-class  certificate  to  any  Pear  than 
they  were  last  year  to  President  Barabe.  One 
specially  pleasing  feature  about  this  variety  is 
its  ripening  satisfactorily,  let  the  season  be  what 
it  may.  Since  Mr.  Allan  obtained  it  it  hag 
ripened  at  Gunton  in  a  cold,  wet  season,  and  is 
now  found,  after  a  tropical  summer  and  autumn, 
in  grand  condition.  This  experience  leads  me  to 
think  that  it  will  be  equally  as  suitable  for  the 
north  of  England  and  Scotland  as  for  our  warmer 
districts,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
the  late  January  Pears.  I  think  it  was  "  A.  D." 
who,  last  year  in  The  G.^rden,  spoke  in  most 
praiseworthy  terms  of  this  new  Pear,  adding  that 
doubtless  it  could  ^^  ith  care  be  kept  even  longer 
than  the  middle  of  January.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  the  best  for  dessert,  almost  round, 
resembling  in  this  respect  Olivier  de  Serres,  of 
a  beautiful  golden  bronzy  colour,  and  heavily 
netted.  The  flesh  is  buttery,  rich,  and  delicious. 
All  who  esteem  first-rate  late  Pears  should  cut 
back  any  unsatisfactory  tree  they  maj'  have  and 
graft  it  with  President  Barabe. — J.  Ckawkord. 

I   recently  tasted   this    delicious   winter 

Pear  as  grown  by  Mr.  Allan  at  Gunton,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the 
best  Pear  of  its  season,  for  it  is  equal  in 
quality  to  Josephine  de  Malines  or  Winter 
Nelis,  while  it  beats  them  both  in  size  and  in 
fertility.  The  fruits  are  very  distinct,  almost 
round  in  form,  and  with  a  very  open.  Quince  like 
eye  that  will  make  it  unmistakable  when  once 
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seen.  From  the  oldest  (imported)  tree  at  Gun- 
ton,  and  which  appears  to  be  double  worked,  the 
fruits  are  heavily  covered  with  russet,  and 
though  these  fruits  are  very  rich  and  melting, 
they  are  not  quite  ec(ual  in  quality  or  size  to 
those  from  home-worked  trees  grafted  on  Con- 
seiller  de  la  Gour.  These  latter  fruits,  too,  had 
less  russet,  and  were,  in  fact,  exceedingly  like 
Conseiller  in  the  markings  on  the  skin,  though 
not,  of  course,  in  shape.  The  past  year  was  not 
a  good  one  for  finishing  up  late  Pears,  and 
the  high  quality  reached  by  President  Barabe  in 
such  a  season  bodes  well  for  its  future.  It  keeps 
in  sound  condition  for  a  long  season  and  never 
decays  at  the  core,  so  that  it  may  be  safely  seni 
to  table  as  long  as  its  outside  appearance  war 
rants.  This  is  a  point  in  its  favour  which  all  who 
have  to  do  with  Pears  will  greatly  appreciate. 
J.  C.  Tallack. 


so  as  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the  ground.  If 
such  a  position  is  at  command,  the  southern, 
sun-loving  kinds  of  bulbous  Irises,  such  as 
lusitanica,  Boissieri,  filifolia,  and  tingitana, 
should  be  grouped  together,  and  provided  this 
is  attended  to,  they  will  do  very  well  in  the 
British  climate.  A  good  open  soil  which  will 
let  the  water  pass  through  quickly  is  also 
essential.  The  variety  of  I.  juncea  depicted 
under  the  name  of  numidica  is  also  being 
offered  by  the  name  of  Mermieri,  whilst  a  pure 
white  variety  has  also  been  raised,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  distributed  next  season.  V.  H. 


Flower.  Garden. 

IRIS  JUNCEA  AND  ALLIED  KINDS. 
If  a  plant  or  bulb,  often  from  want  of  know- 
ledge of  its  requirements,  is  pronounced  ditti- 
cult  to  grow,  no  matter  how  great  its  beauty 
may  be,  it  is  at  once  discarded  by  many  people. 
From  a  garden  point  of  view  the  bulbous  Irises 
may  be  divided  into  three  large  groups — the 
Xiphium  group,  to  which  Iris  juncea  belongs, 
the  reticulata  group,  and  the  Juno  section,  each 
of  which  classes  demands  a  system  of  cultivation 
by  itself.  Although  in  each  group  some  of  the 
sturdier  kinds  will  thrive  almost  anywhere  and 
with  the  least  amount  of  attention,  there  are, 
of  course,  also  some  which  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  happy  in  our  gardens,  unless  experience 
has  taught  us  their  wants.  In  such  cases  one 
is  usually  not  erring  very  much  if  he  tries  to 
imitate  as  much  as  possible  the  natural  condi- 
tions the  respective  plants  are  subjected  to  in 
their  native  habitats.  Iris  juncea  being  a 
native  of  Algiers,  where  the  summers  are  very 
much  hotter  than  ours,  with  an  often  total 
absence  of  rain,  it  is  obvious  that  when  the 
bulbs  of  this  species  are  left  in  the  ground 
during  our  often  cold  and  rainy  summers,  good 
results  cannot  possibly  be  expected.  As  the 
bulbs  of  this  Iris,  like  the  rest  of  the  Xiphium 
group,  yearly  lose  their  roots  during  the 
resting  season,  it  is  advisable  to  take  the 
bulbs  out  of  the  soil  when  the  foliage  has 
died  down,  i.e.,  about  the  end  or  middle  of 
July,  drying  them  off  completely  and  storing 
them  away  in  a  perfectly  dry  place  until 
planting  time.  The  treatment  recommended 
by  "  E.  J."  in  the  notes  accompanying  the 
coloured  plate  of  Iris  juncea,  although  giving 
exactly  the  wants  of  such  hardy  kinds  as  I. 
anglica  and  hispanica,  will  prove  ruinous  if 
acted  upon  in  the  cultivation  of  the  former 
choice  Algerian  species.  If  its  bulbs  are  re- 
planted again  after  a  period  of  six  weeks'  rest 
only,  they  will  be  making  leaf  growth  very 
soon,  and  they  are  then  sure  to  succumb  if  the 
winter  be  a  severe  one.  Having  successfully 
grown  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  Iris 
juncea  for  many  years,  both  from  imported 
bulbs  and  from  home-saved  seed,  I  have  proved 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  replant  the  bulbs 
soonaftertheirbeingharvested.  On  the  contrary, 
the  hard-skinned  bulbs  of  Iris  juncea  if  kept  in 
a  suitable  dry  place  will  not  show  any  signs  of 
life  until  very  late,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
their  sprouting  too  early  and  in  the  winter 
season,  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the  ground 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  November.  They 
will  also  want  more  protection  against  the  cold 
than  the  Spanish  or  English  Irises  require,  and 
on  that  account  they  should  be  grown  in  some 
part  of  the  garden  where  they  can  be  covered, 


made  most  vigorous  growth  and  formed  a  thick 
patch  .3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  leafage  considerably 
over  2  feet  in  length,  while  they  have  blossomed 
so  profusely  that  dozens  of  flowers  could  be  picked 
two  and  three  times  a  week.— S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Dwarf    summer   plants. — The    collapse 


PLANTS. — The    collapse    of  the 
majority  of  Tufted  Pansies  last  year  will  necessi- 
tate an  inquiry  as  to  those  things  likely  to  take 
their  place  and  propagation  of  the  same  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.     I  have  written  the  word  collapse 
in  connection  with  the  Pansies,  and  nothing  else 
so  accurately  describes  the  failure.     We  have  had 
Daffodil    Sir  Watkin.-There  is  a  vast  dif-    hotter  and  drier  summers  than  that  of  1  SOS  when 
ference  in  the  appearance  of  this  DatfodU  when    '^ff"  f        '  "''"'^         A-f  the  ordeal  fair  y,  for 
grown  in   poor  shallow  soil  and  when  the  roots    'f  the  flowering  season  did  not  last  out  well,  the 
or,  ,.o,«i,io  f„„„i     ■        A     tu  """  "'"^''  ^'"'  IUUI.O   qIiJ  pi-mtg  fumished  a  good  lot  of  cuttings  and 
„nnH  f  .«   f      1  ^    I         P^       un  '"'!l^'  °'  '°  ?^    ra^^terial  for  division  late?  in  the  season  when  this 
^       riistrlh,^  if  I'^tF         ■     W^r ''^'«  r"^^y    was  necessary,  but  last  year  they  went  completely 
h„lh,  «nd  nlnlnTh    J^^^^  ^g°  .^  "bta'ned  some    ^  fcte  bad.     I  shall  lift  ill  the  plants  that  remain, 
bulbs  and  planted  them  where  the  sou  was  verv    r  i...         ..     ._    i-   •  ■  j         i      ,   •     , 

.in^,.  „„A   i:   v,f      T  I    t  iZn     ■  wii.=i  ><:ij    forego  any  attempt  at  division,  and  replant  lust 

Ph«,i  Tin^   l'        TA    fl     ^     ^  impressed  wih   ^,  ^-f,       /^^  ;„  /„^  border  that  has  been 

Pns„  «  rli^U  Tn^  7^""'   '"'^'  T'""f  *°    thoroughly    prepared    for    them.     This  state  of 

ZTrlV.rTnf  f    '        'TTit''^u°   thingsis  to  be  regretted,  because  there  is  no  class 

d««nK  ,Hrr.  1     ^  FT  "K    "^     ^^l"    "^  P'^"t  SO  uscful  as  a  dwarf  flowering  carpet  for 

In?  ^  ITV  w-  ^fl''^'^"'"-  "^t^^^-  The  taller  subjects,  especially  when  one  has  been  care- 
ri?«  /nf,hl5hIP  «  f"^  flowers  were  produced  f„i  ^^  J^^^  the  most  suitable  varieties,  but  as 
?nd  ,o  m,^i^  fi  „  1  ^^       A^'f     '  T  /'^"'    there  is  no  help  for  it,  the  only  way  is  to  secure  a 

rnl!    ^rf I  a1  T^^T^u"'^    ""^  f'  '""^  T   «tock  of  the  best  substitutes.     This  is  not  alto- 

could  scarcely  credit  that  they  came  froni  the  t^er  an  easy  matter,  for  although  there  are 
liU«  ih"„  niH  irM  °'^'"'°"  """^  *i"M^''fn'''  many  plants  of  dwarf  habit  either  "flowering  or 
infn.,      ?  H„  r      '  M^'^ZT  Horsfaeld.     fine-foliaged,  there  are  comparatively   few  that 

enjoys  a  little  thoroughly  rotten  manure  which  ^  «    ^  y  ^^^^e  Tufted 

should  never  come  into  actual  contact  with  the    ^^.^^j.^  ;„  ^^.^  variety  of  shade,  and  those  that 
f'        •     •      •  may   come  up  to  the  latter  qualification  require 

Ins  stylosa.— Mr.  Burbidge  concludes  a  very  constant  supervision  to  keep  them  within  bounds, 
interesting  note  on  this  plant  at  p.  14  with  the  as,  for  instance.  Verbenas  and  Phlox  Drummondi. 
rernark  that  "Iris  stylosa  is  as  hardy  as  a  Meadow  I  am  writing  now  of  plants  which,  although 
and  as  lovely  in  form  and  colour  and  as  naturally  dwarf,  are  of  vigorous  habit,  and  not  of 
sweet  as  the  rarest  of  Orchids."  In  beauty  and  things  that  require  close  cramming  to  ensure  a 
sweetness  the  plant  has  scarcely  an  equal  at  any  good  display,  as,  in  different  colours,  Alternan- 
season,  but  its  perfect  hardiness  is  at  times  theras  and  Lsucophyton.  Possibly  among  the 
doubtful.  Indeed,  in  this  portion  of  the  Thames  best  of  such  dwarf  plants  are  a  first-rate  strain  of 
alley  I  have  frequently  seen  the  beautiful  tufts  Ageratum  (I  have  one  that  does  not  go  more  than 
of  leaves  so  ruthlessly  shattered  by  biting  winds,  4  inches  high,  of  spreading  habit  and  very  free), 
that  year  after  year  hardly  a  solitary  good  flower  Pelargonium  Manglesi,  the  variegated  Mesambry- 
has  been  forthcoming.  This  is  frequently  the  anthemum  cordifolium,  and  Trop.eolum  Ball  of 
case  when  the  plants  are  grown  quite  in  the  open  Fire,  and  a  little  taller.  Pelargoniums  West  Brigh- 
beds  and  of  course  with  full  exposure.  It  is  a  ton  Gem  and  Golden  Harry  Hieover.  It  may  not 
totally  different  plant  when,  with  its  roots  and  be,  as  I  have  said,  that  these  will  lend  themselves 
short,  thickly-set  rhizomes  tightly  pressing  the  to  plants  of  taller  habit  so  well  as  a  good  selec- 
brickwork  of  a  wall  and  sheltered  from  cold  and  tion  of  Tufted  Pansies,  but  yet  they  make  very 
cutting  blasts,  the  plants  retain  the  foliage  intact,  good  substitutes  if  a  little  more  attention  is 
In  this  case  good  flowering  may  be  regarded  as  directed  to  the  several  arrangements.  The  above 
almost  certain,  whereas  shorn  of  its  leaves  the  is,  of  course,  associated  with  "bedding-out" 
power  to  flower  seems  to  vanish  also.  Frequently  arrangements,  and  does  not  take  into  considera- 
in  the  open  beds  this  lovely  plant  will  be  tion  many  perennials  of  dwarf  habit  whose  claims 
all  but  devoid  of  a  single  green  blade,  whereas  in  this  direction  are,  unfortunately,  often  per- 
protected  as  suggested,  the  foliage,  nearly  or  quite  sistently  ignored.  One  great  point  in  favour  of 
2  feet  in  length,  is  quite  green.  With  the  roots  the  latter  is  that  in  many  cases,  although  the 
firmly  set  against  some  hard  substance  the  plant  foliage  preserves  its  dwarf  habit  right  through 
gives  no  trouble,  and  each  year  from  quite  early  the  season,  the  flowers  are  thrown  well  above  the 
in  December  onwards  many  flowers  appear  where  same,  and  so  the  plants  in  quantity  require  little 
good  tufts  e.xist.  This  at  least  near  London  would  or  nothing  to  relieve  them  of  formality,  as  is  the 
appear  more  or  less  essential  to  its  free  flowering  case  with  many  annuals.  The  Ageratum  above 
in  winter.  At  Kew  some  fine  tufts  may  be  seen  noted,  for  instance,  is  grand  as  a  mass  of  colour, 
in  somewhat  similar  positions,  the  plants  usually  but  in  contour  as  flat  as  the  surrounding  turf, 
flowering  freely,  though  by  no  means  all  together,  whilst  this  characteristic  is  naturally  even  more 
To  some  extent  the  varying  forms  may  account  pronounced  in  the  case  of  things  that  rise  even  so 
for  this,  but,  come  when  they  may,  the  flowers  are  slightly  from  the  ground  level, 
always  among  the  most  prized  in  the  garden.-  p^^nts  for  early  sowix.^-Seed  of  those 
.     .,      amp  oil.  things  required  for  flower-garden  work  that  want 

Both    the   type    and   the    white  variety   some    time    to    do    their    work,    including    the 

of  this  have  produced  a  constant  supply  of  de-  hardening-off  process,  will  have  to  go  in  early 
ghtful  fragrant  blossoms  without  intermission,  next  month,  and  will  include  such  things  as 
A  well-drained,  porous  soil  and  a  position  fully  Begonia»,  both  tuberous  and  fibrous-rooted,  Celo- 
exposed  to  the  sun  appear  most  favourable  to  sias,  sub  tropical  plants  in  variety  where  these 
success  in  this  climate.  In  heavy,  damp  soil  I  are  required.  Tobaccos,  and  the  silvery  Cen- 
have  lost  several  plants,  while  in  a  shady  position  taureas  The  points  to  be  observed  with  Bego- 
the  plants  usually  flower  less  freely,  though  in  nias  where  they  are  to  be  raised  from  seed  are 
Algeria  I  have  found  this  Iris  blooming  freely  careful  attention  in  the  sowing,  sufficient  warmth 
under  Pine  trees,  this,  however,  being  in  sandy  to  get  them  up  quickly,  pricking  off  as  soon  as 
ioil.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  these  plants  possible,  and  grow  on  quickly  until  nice  little 
ncrease  when  growing  in  a  congenial  soil  and  plants  are  obtained.  I  omitted  to  mention  in  the 
site,  a  few  small  rhizomes  which  I  gave  away  abovelist  Eucal5'ptuscitriodora(the lemon-scented 
three  years  since   having,  in  their  new  quarters,  >  Gum  Tree).     This  is  an  extremely  useful  plant  to 
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associate  with  other  scented  flowers.  Well-grown 
specimens,  for  instance,  are  very  nice  for  breaking 
the  surface  of  large  breaks  of  Heliotrope. 

Oi'TDooK  \voi:k. — VVe  have  never  had  a  season 
in  which  all  kinds  of  outdoor  work  could  be 
carried  en  without  the  slightest  interruption 
right  away  until  the  present  time  (January  20) ; 
even  the  two  previous  winters,  mild  as  they  were, 
had  brief  fpells  of  frost.  Some  little  annual 
alteration  is  always  advisable,  although  it  may  not 
necessitate  a  great  amount  of  labour.  The  most 
carefully  devised  planting  will  neither  meet 
annual  alteration-s  in  taste  or  be  quite  in  touch 
with  the  growth  and  habit  of  different  flowers. 
The  annual  improvement,  too,  in  some  of  the 
species  is  so  noticeable,  that  the  occasional  acqui- 
sition of  newer  things  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  times.  Even  then,  when  altera- 
tions are  by  no  means  on  an  extensive  scale,  there 
is  always  room  for  improvement,  and  so  on  large 
hardy  plant  borders  clumps  of  some  good  plant 
may  be  substituted  for  something  that  is  inferior  ; 
and  if  during  the  flowering  season  it  was  noticed 
that  in  previous  plantings  some  mistake  had  been 
made  in  grouping  the  clumps  either  in  the  matter 
of  height  or  in  the  association  of  colour,  now  is 
the  time  to  rectify  the  same.  I  should  like,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  that  where  opportunity  offers, 
occasional  beds  on  turf  of  sufficient  :iize  to  make 
a  bold  display  are  infinitely  preferable  to  long 
straight  borders.  A  goodly  number  of  varieties 
of  the  same  family  can  be  gathered  together  in 
such  beds,  and  one  is  able  to  cater  for  them  to 
much  better  purpose  than  when  so  many  things 
of  widely  different  habits  have  to  be  associated. 
A  lawn  that  has  several  (even  slightly  different) 
kinds  of  soil,  sunny  spots,  a  fair  proportion  of 
trees  by  whose  aid  shade  is  provided,  and  perhaps 
a  bit  of  water,  afford  opportunity  for  the  grouping 
of  flowers  that  at  their  best  are  mosc  beautiful 
and  interesting.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 

A  new  hybrid  Lily  (Lilium  Burbanki). — 
This  new  hybrid  Lily  is  one  of  Mr.  Burbank's 
creations,  its  parents  having  been  L.  pardalinum 
and  L.  Washingtonianum.  So  far  I  believe  this 
novelty  has  not  been  flowered  in  English  gardens, 
but  bulbs  are  now  being  offered  at  2s.  to  Ss.  each, 
so  that  its  character  will  soon  he  seen.  It  is 
described  as  being  very  hardy,  robust,  free- bloom- 
ing and  fragrant,  the  flowers  lieing  yellow  with 
brown  spots.  The  flower  stems,  each  1  foot  to 
3  feet  high,  are  said  to  produce  from  25  to  150 
individual  blooms.  Like  the  beautiful  Lilium 
speciosum  Melpomene,  this  new  hybrid  is  an 
American  production,  another  very  fine  hybrid  in 
the  genus  being  Lilium  testaceum  (excelsum  x 
Isabellinum),  which  was  raised  on  the  Continent 
and  sent  out  by  the  late  M.  Van  Houtte,  of 
Ghent.  Its  parents  were  L.  candidum  and  L. 
chalcedonicum,  a  fact  verified  by  the  late  Col. 
Trevor  Clarke,  who  also  raised  it  at  a  later  period . 

— F.  W.  BURBIDGE. 

Hardy  plant  collecting.— I  notice  in  a  recent 
letter  to  your  columns  from  Mr.  Arthur  Bulley  a 
suggestion,  which  I  think  should  find  a  seconder, 
that  more  should  be  done  by  the  joint  action  of 
amateurs  towards  securing  the  collection  and  in- 
troduction of  new  and  choice  hardy  plants  or 
seeds.  I  should  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  him 
and  others  with  that  view.  It  would  not  seem 
necessary  to  concern  ourselves  much  at  any  rate 
as  regards  plants  having  an  assured  commercial 
value,  for  trade  sourcts  already  existing  may 
fairly  well  be  relied  on  in  their  case  to  secure  a 
supply.  But  assuredly  there  remain  a  number  of 
fine  species,  wanted  perhaps  by  the  comparatively 
few,  which  the  ordinary  trade  cannot,  or  do  not, 
for  the  reason  indicated  collect  or  bring  in.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  Sir  Thiselton-Dyer  and  the 
Kew  officials  generally,  as  well  as  many  other 
botanic  gardens  and  public  bodies  (as,  for  instance 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society),  would  willingly 
aid  the  effort  both  with  information  and  co 
operation.  May  I  suggest  that  either  through 
your  columns  or  by  communication  to  Mr.  Bulley 
or  to  myself,  any  hardy  plant  lovers  willinj 


contribute  to  the  project  and  to  share  the  results 
should  give  in  their  names.  A  preliminary  con- 
ference, too,  might  advantageously  be  arranged  for 
say  about  the  date  of  the  Auricula  and  Primula 
show. — H.  Selfe- Leonard,  Gmldfonl. 


THE  WATER  HAWTHORN  OR  CAPE 
PONDWEED. 

(ai'Onooeton  distachvox.) 
I  QUITE  agree  with  all  that  "  E.  J."  says  of  this 
fresh  and  fragrant  winter-blooming  plant  at 
p.  28.  I  first  saw  it  a  good  many  years  ago  in 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Parker's  nursery  at  Lower 
Tooting,  as  it  grew  in  a  ditch  or  rivulet  of  clear 
spring  water.  I  also  saw  it  growing  and  flower- 
ing freely  in  the  pond  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Gardens,  wherein  also  was  a  spring  that  pre- 
vented ice  forming  in  any  but  the  most  severe 
frosts.  The  plant  does  well  in  sunny  tanks  or 
even  in  tubs  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  conservatory 
or  frame,  and  some  continental  cultivators  even 
succeeded  in  growing  and  flowering  tubers 
potted  simply  in  wet  soil.  Still,  the  plant  is 
naturally  a  true  aquatic,  and  looks  best  as  its 
fresh  green  leaves  and  twin  spikes  of  white 
bracts  float  placidly,  like  little  lateen  sails,  on 
the  surface  of  pond  or  pool,  or  in  the  shallows 
of   a   not    too    rapidly    running   stream.      The 

lute  Aponogeton  bracts  of  the  inflorescence 
are  persistent  and  turn  green  after  flowering, 
and  the  seeds  are  borne  in  their  axils,  being 
oblong  or  kidney-shaped,  with  one  end  sharper 
than  the  other.  Each  seed  is  enclosed  in  a 
green  membranous  inflated  or  bladder- like  coat, 
and  this  enables  it  to  float  for  two  or  three  days 
after  it  falls  off  the  inflorescence  into  the  water. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  Nature's  plan  of  securing 
'  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  "  for  the  seed- 
lings or  rotation  of  crop.  After  the  coats  burst 
and  fall  away  the  seeds  sink  to  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  if  the  conditions  are 
favourable  they  immediately  commence  to  grow, 
a  young  terete  or  Onion-like  leaf  an  inch  in 
length  being  formed  in  six  or  seven  days,  and  in 

month's  time  each  seed  will  have  made  three 
or  four  little  leaves,  the  incipient  tuber  begin- 
ning to  perceptibly  swell,  the  first  flower-spikes 
ajjpearing  in  six  months  or  so. 

The  finest  flowers  I  ever  saw  produced  by 
this  plant  were  at  Carton,  Co.  Kildare,  in  a 
tiny  rivulet  that  runs  from  what  the  late 
Duchess  of  Leinster  called  her  "  Violet  Well," 
formed  by  a  spring  in  the  hillside,  which  after 
filling  the  rustic  well  flows  through  the  bog  or 
marsh  garden  into  the  little  river  Ryewater  as 
it  leaves  the  lower  lake.  Both  foliage  and  in- 
florescences were  very  bold  and  fine,  and  per- 
fect in  freshness  and  purity,  so  much  so  that  I 
tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Black,  who  has  charge  of 
the  gardens  at  Carton,  that  it  was  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  seedling  form  and  not  the  original  and 
ordinary  one.  In  any  case,  whether  it  be  a 
varietal  form  or  whether  it  is  simply  the  water 
and  soil  of  the  locality  that  suit  it  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  I  certainly  never  saw  finer  spikes 
or  larger  leaves.  In  all  the  three  cases  men 
tioned  it  will  be  observed  the  plant  was  grow- 
ing in  spring  or  running  water,  and  although  it 
grows  moderately  well  in  shallow  backwaters, 
ponds,  tanks,  and  pools,  it  seems  to  do  best  in 
running  water.  The  plant  does  so  well  in  tubs 
or  large  bowls  of  pond  mud,  however,  for  at 
least  one  season,  that  I  have  often  wondered 
that  tubers  of  this  plant  are  not  more  frequently 
offered  by  nurserymen,  especially  for  water  cul 
ture  or  gentle  forcing  during  winter. 

At  the  Cape  I  believe  the  roots  are,  or  were, 
eaten  by  the  natives  and  Kaffirs,  who  dug  them 
out  of  the  dried  river  margins  and  backwater 
beds   during   the   dry   season.     A    friend   who 


f-ent  me  a  cigar  box  full  of  roots  once  told  me 
that  the  Kattir  women  complained  that  he  had 
robbed  their  river  bed  for  them,  which  they 
looked  on  in  the  light  of  a  wild  Potato  garden. 
On  another  occasion  they  loudly  abused  him 
for  collecting  their  "  Water  Mealies,"  viz.,  the 
ripe  seeds  of  Richardia  fethiopica,  or  common 
white  Arum  Lily. 

To  return  to  the  sweet  Cape  Pondweed, 
I  must  say  with  "  E.  J."  that  I  know  of  no 
other  hardy  or  half-hardy  aquatic  plant  that 
endures  so  long  in  freshness  of  leaf  and  in 
charm  and  persistence  of  blossoming  as  does 
this  Aponogeton,  and  as  it  grows,  seeds  and 
increases  so  fast  in  gently  running  water, 
I  wonder  that  someone  living  near  an  unused 
thermal  spring  does  not  make  a  special  feature 
of  growing  its  tubers  for  sale  as  a  speciality. 
F.  W.  B. 
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PLATE    1207. 

ROSE   ANTOINE   RIVOIRE. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
This  variety  is  quite  distinct  in  form,  and 
reminds  one  of  a  huge  Camellia.  Considering 
the  vast  number  of  varieties  already  in  com- 
merce, it  is  no  small  commendation  to  describe 
a  new  Rose  as  being  distinct.  This  variety  was 
noted  in  these  columns  in  vol.  li.,  p.  377,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  steadily  advanced  in  popu- 
larity. During  the  last  season  it  was  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  winning  boxes  at  exhibi- 
tions, and  although  some  individuals  may  object 
to  its  flat,  imbricated  style  of  flower,  there  are 
others  who  can  admire  all  forms  of  Roses. 
Antoine  Rivoire  is  one  of  the  many  fine  Hybrid 
Teas  raised  by  M.  Pernet-Ducher,  it  being  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william  and  Dr.  Grill.  In  the  rich  tint  of 
coppery  yellow  that  prevails  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  and  in  the  vigorous  growths  which  are  such 
an  improvement  upon  the  moderate  habit  of 
the  seed  parent,  it  resembles  Dr.  Grill.  The 
wood  is  stiff  and  very  glaucous.  It  is  a  typical 
Hybrid  Tea,  carrying  its  blooms  erect,  and  for 
this  reason  much  to  be  commended  for  pot  cul- 
ture. The  blooms  produced  upon  the  secondary 
shoots  of  these  pot-grown  plants  can  be  had  of 
a  fine  size  provided  the  plants  are  nourished  at 
intervals  with  weak  doses  of  liquid  manure. 

As  a  seed  parent  this  variety  is  very  suitable. 
This  season  quite  young  plants  yielded  some 
marvellous  pods  that  only  required  the  assist- 
ance of  a  south  wall  or  cold  frame  to  become 
thoroughly  ripened.  There  is  only  one  bad 
point  about  this  Rose  and  some  few  other 
Hybrid  Teas  of  recent  introduction,  and  that  is 
the  want  of  fragrance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  important  attribute  of  a  Rose  will  receive 
due  consideration  from  raisers  and  hybridisers 
in  the  future. — P. 

M.  Vigneron,  of  Orleans,  writing  to  us  about 
this  Rose,  which  is  so  handsome  in  flower,  says 
that  it  was  obtained  by  M.  Pernet-Ducher  in 
the  autumn  of  1897.  He  describes  it  as  a 
Hybrid  Tea,  short  in  the  wood,  constant,  and 
of  the  same  series  as  De  la  Reine,  Victor  Ver- 
dier  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  Rose,  but  extremely  troublesome  and 
not  at  all  vigorous,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with 
almost  all  hybrid  varieties  of  the  Tea  Rose 
obtained  by  Rose  growers.  In  hard  winters  it 
is  very  apt  to  perish  in  the  frost,  and  even  in 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  at 
Gravetye  Manor,  Sussex.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  J.  L.  Goffart. 
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summer   the   wood    often   becomes   black   and 
perishes.     


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

LAPAGERIAS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  sheltered  localities 
Lapagerias  will  grow  out  of  doors.  Here  in 
Exeter  several  plants  are  thriving,  and  I  know 
of  many  others  in  Torquay,  Kingsbridge,  and 
several  gardens  in  Cornwall.  But  never  have  I 
seen  plants  in  such  perfection  as  they  attained 
in  the  Cornish  garden  where  the  photograph 
for  the  annexed  engraving  was  taken.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  last  September  the  plants 
were  in  full  bloom,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
engraving,  which  represents  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  my  photograph.  In  this  garden  Lapa- 
gerias were  planted  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  more  plants  were 
added.  At  present  the  Lapagerias  cover  a  high 
wall  facing  north-west,  and  considerably  over 
200  feet  in  length.  Not  only  have  the  varie- 
ties Lapageria  alba,  L.  rosea,  and  L.  rosea  su- 
perba  been  used,  but  also  numerous  excellent 
hybrids  were  raised  from  seed  in  the  same 
garden.  All  the  plants  are  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition.  They  are  growing  in  well- 
drained  peat  and  leaf-mould  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  granite  sand.  During  mild  win- 
ters the  plants  do  not  cease  flowering  all  the 
year  round.  At  the  present  time  (January) 
there  are  still  many  blooms  to  be  seen.  Pro- 
tection has  only  been  given  once  or  twice  during 
■exceptionally  severe  winters,  and  consisted 
merely  in  placing  a  little  hay  over  the  routs, 
but  for  several  years  past  they  have  not  bcni 
protected  at  all.  The  situation  is  a  very  shi' 
tered  one,  which  accounts  for  the  exception  ill 
healthy  condition  of  the  plants. 

Elmside,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Me\fi 


suffer,   and   then   should   a  copious  watering   be  I   do   not    attempt    anything    like    forcing,    but 

en,  the  roots  cannot  take  it  up  and  the  plants  simply  lift  them  in  great  clumps,  set  them  close 

die.     I  do  not  advise  the  use  of  liquid  manure  for  together  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  place  them  in  any 

these  late,  small  plant:!,  as  the  roots  are  easily  house,  pit  or  frame  that  may  be  vacant  and  let 


njured  during  winter.     February   is  quit 


them    come    on    very    gently.     If    divided    and 


Lilacs  under  glass.— The  French  force  1 
Lilac  is  too  well  known  amongst  lovers  of  furci-d 
flowers  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but,  beautitul 
as  it  is,  it  is  very  much  surpassed  by  home  grown 
English  Lilac.  Very  few  shrubs  respond  so 
readily  to  a  genial  temperature  as  the  Lilac 
Where  large  bushes  of  tha  ordinary  white  Lilac 
are  obtainable,  this  is  a  good  time  to  lift  them 
carefully,  tie  their  branches  closely  togethei  and 
set  them  in  any  warm  glasshouse  with  a  gradually 
increasing  temperature  ;  cover  the  roots  with  soil, 
water  freely,  and  keep  the  topar  syringed  daily 
until  the  buds  burst  into  leaf.  If  the  white  variety 
is  not  available,  the  ordinary  purple  flowered  sorts 
are  very  easily  blanched  by  a  good  thick  shading. 
The  Persian  variety  is  most  useful,  and  may  be 
kept  for  several  seasons  to  a  serviceable  size  by 
giving  a  little  extra  attention  during  the  summer. 
— J.  G.,  Gofipoii. 

Mignonette   in  winter Mignonette  grown 

•expressly  for  the  supply  of  bloom  in  winter,  and 
which  has  to  be  sown,  say,  in  July,  becomes  well 
•established  before  frost  and  fogs  set  in.  Conse- 
quently if  due  care  is  given  in  watering,  and  a 
•comfortable  even  temperature  maintained,  growth 
continues  to  advance  and  good  heads  of  bloom  in 
plenty  are  produced.  It  is  batches  raised  for 
spring  blooming,  the  plants  being  comparatively 
small,  that  so  frequently  collapse  or  become  so 
patchy  that  they  are  not  worth  retaining.  Very 
often  late-sown  batches  are  allowed  to  get 
soddened  while  standing  in  cold  frames,  and 
although  the  young  plants  may  look  green  and 
healthy  when  removed  to  the  greenhouse  for  the 
winter,  the  delicate  young  roots  cannot  assimi- 
late the  moisture,  and  the  leaves  gradually  droop 
and  die.  Winter  Mignonette  must  have  a  pure 
atmosphere  ;  it  cannot  endure  much  fog  or  smoke. 
Some  recommend  keeping  the  soil  in  a  dry  state, 
carried  to  extremes  the  roots  soon 


but  if 


jnough  for  liquid  manure.  Plants  that  are  grown  ,  replanted  again  after  the  bloom  is  gathered,  they 
for  cut  bloom  during  March  may  be  made  to  do  '  suffer  very  little  by  the  change.  The  trumpet 
double  service  instead  of  being  thrown  away.  If  varieties,  such  as  Horsfieldi,  Princeps  and  Maxi- 
a  few  of  the  best  are  potted  from  6-inch  into  mus,  with  their  large  flowers,  are  getting  much 
10-inch  pots  and  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  Peach  more  reasonable  in  price,  and  are  invaluable  as 
house,  it  is  astonishing  how  freely  they  will  grow  pot  plants  for  decoration,  for  they  are  fast  super- 
and  yield  abundance  of  bloom  through  the  early  seding  the  more  formal  Hyacinths  in  public 
summer  months.     Plants  in  full  flower  in  mid-  |  favour.  James  CSrooji. 

winter  are  best  suited  in  a  temperature  of  from,       Ooaport.      - 

■Vi''  to  Gir,  both  growth  and  bloom-trusses  being 

much  improved  by  weak  applications  of  warm  !  Posoqueria  longiflora. — This  is,  I  should 
liquid  manure.  I  have  found  none  so  good  for  ;  think,  the  plant  referred  to  on  page  '25  as  Rogi^ra 
pot  culture  as  Miles's  Spiral.— J.  C.  |  longiilora,  for  the  Posoqueria  has  beea  long  grown 

1  by   Messrs.    Balchin   at    Hassocks   in  an    excep- 

TvTiDnTacT  TTMiiVR  c T  ACQ  tional  manner.     It  is  certainly  a  charming,  yet 

NARCISSI  UNDER  GLASS.  I  ^^^y  uncommon,  stove  plant,  and  by  no  means  a 

Few  flowers  have  increased  in  public  fa\our  like  '  novelty,  for  it  was  introduced  from  French 
the  many  varieties  of  Narcissus,  and  although  we  Guiana  in  1820.  In  May,  1S9U,  Messrs.  Balchin 
get  them  imported  in  such  enormous  quantities  received  a  first-class  certificate  at  a  meeting  of 
and  at  such  a  very  moderate  cost,  the  demand  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  this  Poso- 
them  increases  so  rapidly  that  there  is  still  plenty  queria.  It  is  not  a  difficult  plant  to  strike  from 
of  room  for  home  growers  to  turn  their  attention  cuttings,  though  they  take  some  time  to  root, 
to  them  as  profitable  market  flowers.  At  the  ,  A  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  suits  it  well, 
time  the  early  ones  are  in  bloom  there  is  a  com-  its  other  cultural  requirements  being  the  same  as 
parative  dearth  of  good  white  and  yellow  flowers,  those  given  to  the  general  run  of  stove-flowering 
and  after  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over,  gardeners  I  shrubs.  Overpotting  should  also  be  guarded 
in  private  places  cannot  grow  anything  that  will  I  against.     A  beautiful  specimen  of  this  Posoqueria 

was  illustrated  in  The  Garden,  July  2, 
last  year,  the  plant  having  been  grown 
at  Nostell  Priory,  Wakefield,  Yorks. 
In  this  the  possibilities  of  a  compara- 
tively small  pot  are  well  shown. — H.  P. 
Centropogon  Iiucyanus.  —  The 
note  on  p.  9  on  this  old  fashioned  plant 
is  the  only  one  I  remember  having 
seen  for  years.  The  writer,  like  my- 
self, has  a  liking  for  it,  as  with  good 
culture  it  can  be  turned  to  profitable 
account  where  indoor  furnishing  has 
to  be  carried  out  at  the  dull  season  of 
the  year.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  one 
of  the  most  suitable  subjects  for  cut- 
ting ought  not  to  prove  a  barrier  to 
its  culture,  as  nicely  furnished  plants 
with  their  long  trailing  flowers  are  not 
easily  surpassed  for  mixing  in  baskets 
and  other  receptacles  in  the  drawing- 
room.  They  also  add  a  cheerfulness 
to  the  warm,  light  conservatory  placed 
in  the  front  row  of  plants  on  the  stage. 
graph  Plants  well   clothed  with  foliage   and 

well  flowered  in  ih  inch  or  6-inch  pots 
used  to  be  esteemed  for  placing  in 
silver  cups  on  sideboards,  and  the 
blooms  may  be  made  to  do  good  service  in 
dinner-table  decoration.  A  good  many  years 
ago  when  under  Mr.  Mclndoe  at  Hutton  I  had 
charge  of  a  capital  batch.  An  intermediate  tem- 
perature was  given  in  September  and  the  plants 
fed  with  liquid  manure.  This  drew  out  the 
flowers,  and  they  were  very  useful.  Loam,  cow 
manure,  and  sand  suit  them  well.— J.  Cr.vwford. 
Bulbs  in  pots  and  earthworms.  —  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  and  other  bulbs  when  potted  in 
autumn  must  be  plunged  in  sand,  earth,  or  other 
material  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  to  prevent  the 
earthworms  getting  into  the  pots  by  the  bottom 
hole — a  precaution  which,  however,  is  not  at  all 
efficacious,  as,  as  a  rule,  when  the  pots  are  lifted 
for  forcing  or  to  be  shifted  to  a  warmer  place 
half  a  dozen  worms  can  be  found  in  the  soil, 
making  it  sour,  disturbing  the  roots,  and  stop- 
ping the  drainage,  thus  injuring  the  plants.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  French  florists  and 
amateurs  have  been  using  a  perfect  preventive 
and  practical  remedy  by  adding  to  the  soil  before 
potting  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  powder  called 
lumbricide,  or  watering  the  bulbs  once  only  as 
soon  as  potted  with  a  solution  of  the  said  powder, 
which  process  not  only  prevents  the  worms  getting 
into  the  pots  but  destroys  those  which  may  be 
previously  in  the  soil  as  soon  as  they  are  touched 
by  the  liquid.     The  effects  of  the  powder  last  for 


Lapayt 
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help  to  keep  the  cut-flower  basket  supplied  like 
single  and  double  Narcissi.  The  old  Paper 
White  still  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  earliest  and 
purest  of  white  kinds.  As  a  rule  we  get  them 
early  in  December,  when  from  the  fact  of  white 
Chrysanthemums  being  at  their  best,  they  are 
considerably  cheaper  than  at  Christmastide  and 
throughout  January,  when  the  supply  of  imported 
ones  is  entirely  ruled  by  the  weather.  Up  to  the 
present  this  season  has  been  remarkably  favour- 
able for  open-air  crops,  and  unless  we  get  a 
decided  change  very  shortly,  the  early  kinds, 
such  as  Paper  White  and  Double  Roman,  will  be 
in  bloom  without  any  protection.  I  have  been 
lifting  huge  masses  of  roots  and  transferring  them 
to  the  friendly  shelter  of  glass  roofs,  so  that  the 
flowers  may  expand  fresh  and  fair,  for  if  growers  in 
the  more  favoured  Channel  Islands  have  to  utilise 
their  glasshouses  for  lengthening  the  season  of 
these  useful  flowers,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we 
must  be  even  more  dependent  on  glass  and  arti- 
ficial heat  to  perfect  the  blossoms  which  are  so 
easily  damaged  by  frost.  It  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  when  all  are  so  beautiful  to  say  which  is  in 
reality  the  best  to  grow  in  quantity,  and  some  of 
the  newer  kinds  are  still  too  expensive  to  pur- 
chase by  the  thousand.  Amongst  old  kinds  I  find 
none  so  popular  as  the  Pheasant"s-eye  and  the 
double  Daffodil,    In  forwarding  them  under  glass, 
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six  months  at  least.     The 
damaging  even    the    mc 


powder  being  an  excellent  fertil 
NEUF,  20,  Rue  Alhouy,  Paris. 


a  is  not  the  least  fear  of  |  autumn,  kept  growing  all  the  winter,  the  neces- 
t_ delicate   plants,   the   sary  pinching  being  attended  to  as  progress  is 


EXHIBITION  FUCHSIAS. 
Fuchsias,  "J.  C."  says  (p.  531,  last  vol.),  are 
neither  so  generally  nor  so  well  grown  for 
exhibition  as  they  used  to  be,  and  few  care 
to  keep  the  plants  more  than  a  few  years. 
This  may  be  true  as  regards  some  districts, 
but  I  think  if  "J.  C."  were  to  visit  the  Bath 
and  Trowbridge  shows  in  the  summer,  he  would 
find  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  west  of 
England,  or  at  any  rate  the  district  in  which 
these  shows  occur,  Fuchsias  are  still  grown  to 
a  high  state  of  perfection.  There  are,  perhaps, 
scarcely  so  many  exhibitors  as  formerly,  but 
this  is  not  very  much  to  be  wondered  at,  from 
an  exhibition  point  of  view,  when  the  smallness 
of  the  prizes  offered  is  compared  with  the 
labour  and  cost  of  conveyance  to  the  show. 
Fuchsias  form  a  class  that  must  necessarily  be 
localised  simply  for  this  reason,  and  because, 
too,  they  are  bad  travellers  wh en  in  full  bloom. 
In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  there  is  one 
grower— Mr.  G.  Tucker— whose  name  has  been 
associated  with  successful  Fuchsia  culture  and 
exhibition  o\er  a  long  series  of  years,  and  his 
plants  at  the  last  summer  shows  lost  nothing 
of  their  beauty  of  bygone  days.  At  least  one 
among  your  many  correspondents  can  bear  me 
out  in  this. 

What  are  the  precise  means  of  such  continued 
success  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give,  but  judg- 
ing from  the  uniform  quality  of  his  plants  Irom 
year  to  year,  and  the  individuality  of  each 
specimen,  he  has  at  least  found  out  what  are  the 
requirements  of  Fuchsias,  culturally  speaking, 
to  a  nicety.  The  statement  by  "J.  C."  that 
few  care  to  keep  the  plants  more  than  a  few 
years  is  clearly  exemplified  in  this  veteran's 
case,  for  newer  sorts  find  a  conspicuous  place 
in  his  collection.  If  proof  of  this  be  needed,  it 
is  furnished  by  a  plant  shown  last  year  named 
Diamond  Jubilee,  a  seedling  of  his  own  raising. 
This  received  a  certificate  of  merit  among  new 
plants  staged  in  that  memorable  year,  hence  its 
name.  The  plant  shown  at  last  summer's  exhi- 
bitions was  one  that  few  critics  would  care  to 
acknowledge  as  of  such  recent  date,  its  size  and 
freedom  of  flowering  being  quite  in  keeping 
with  those  of  the  others  staged. 

The  neighbourhood  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
two  very  successful  growers  and  raisers  within 
very  recent  years,  namely,  Mr.  James  Lye  and 
Mr.  Doel.  The  former  was  for  many  years 
gardener  to  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  of  Market 
Lavington.  The  growing  of  Fuchsias  for  exhi- 
bition and  the  raising  of  new  varieties  gave  him 
a  reputation  that  will  long  remain  and  bear 
testimony  to  his  untiring  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry, especially  as  so  many  bear  names 
associated  with  himself  and  his  family.  His 
plants  were  models  of  good  culture,  and  in  his 
exhibits  there  was  always  a  preponderance  of 
his  own  seedlings,  and  which,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  were  of  the  best.  Mr.  Tucker's  plants, 
most  of  them  8  feet  to  9  feet  high  and  about 
4  feet  through  at  the  base,  are  models  in 
perfection  of  training  in  every  detail,  the  pots 
even  in  such  a  dry,  hot  summer  as  the  last 
being  almost  hidden  with  luxuriant  leafage  and 
flower.  Glass  accommodation  is  by  no  means 
ample  in  Mr.  Tucker's  case,  nor,  except  in  the 
case  of  young  growing  plants,  is  it  set  apart  for 
Fuchsias,  for  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  trust  them 
outdoors  they  are  stood  on  a  sheltered  path  in 
the  garden.  To  build  up  exhibition  plants 
quickly  from  cuttings  they  are  struck  in  the 


being   made,  and    by   the  next 
large  plants  are  produced. 


GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 
At  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  Chelsea  nursery  there 
is  a  house  devoted  entirely  to  the  culture  of  the 
above,  most  of  which  are  hybrid  varieties  raised 
by  the  firm.  Throughout  the  winter,  or  I  might 
say  through  the  year,  there  are  always  some  in 
flower.  The  peculiar  soft  shades  of  colour  are 
unique  in  this  class  of  plants.  They  do  not 
appear  to  ba  difficult  to  manage,  a  fairly  moist 
atmosphere  and  an  intermediate  temperature 
being  required,  and,  as  with  Azaleas  and  similar 
subjects,  they  may  remain  in  the  same  pots  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  where  a  collection  is  grown 
there  will  always  be  something  to  brighten  the 
conservatory  even  in  the  dullest  months  of  the 
year. 

Of  those  I  noted  in  flower  a  few  days  ago  the 
following  were  among  the  most  attractive :  Ex- 
quisite, amber-yellow,  rather  large  flowers  ;  Tri- 
ton,  deep  rosy  purple,  shaded  yellow  throat ; 
Mrs.  Heale,  pure  white  ;  Amabilis,  white,  suffused 
with  rosy  red  ;  Rose  Perfection,  bright  rosy  red, 
fine  flowers  ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  pure  yellow  ;  Souve- 
nir de  J.  H.  Mangles,  red,  with  a  peculiar  salmon 
shade  ;  Imogene,  creamy  white  ;  Maiden's  Blush, 
pale  blush  ;  Jasminiflorum  carminatum,  deep 
carmine,  small  flowers,  but  very  attractive  ;  and 
Balsaminiflorum  album,  creamy  white,  full  double 
flowers  resembling  a  double  Tuberose.  The  above 
is  a  selection  from  about  two  dozen  that  were  in 
flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  I  may  add  that 
this  family  of  plants  has  received  special  atten- 
tion from  Mr.  Heale,  and  the  number  of  awards 
made  for  new  varieties  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  a  good  indication  of  his  success. 

Sussex. 


Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige.— This  is  an  old 
variety,  but  still  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
family.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  pure,  are, 
when  the  plants  are  well  prepared,  freely 
produced  throughout  the  winter  months  I  have 
found  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  one- 
year-old  plants  cut  back  rather  hard  in  early 
spring  and  grown  along  liberally  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  plants  may  be  set  out  in  the 
open  ground  to  be  lifted  and  repotted  by  the 
middle  of  September,  keeping  them  rather  close 
for  a  week  until  they  have  made  new  roots,  when 
they  must  again  get  all  the  air  and  sunshine 
possible.  If  grown  in  pots  they  must  be  liberally 
fed  from  the  time  they  become  root-bound.  In  a 
temperature  of  about  50"  the  flowers  will  continue 
to  expand  during  the  winter.  Other  kinds  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  this  one  is  so  well 
suited  for  bouquets,  wreaths,  &c. ,  that  it  is  worthy 
of  special  attention. — J.  C.  B. 

Echeveria  retusa.  — In  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature  this  doe!^  not  come  into  bloom 
before  early  spring,  but  in  a  constantly-heated 
hou^e  it  may  be  bad  in  an  effective  condition 
during  the  dullest  months  of  the  yenr.  In  order 
to  obtain  good  specimens,  plants  that  have 
bloomed  should  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in 
June.  The  best  place  for  them  is  a  cold  frame 
where  they  can  be  exposed  to  the  full  sun  and 
air  from  the  time  they  begin  to  grow  freely.  In 
growing  things  of  such  a  succulent  nature,  and 
which  have  very  fine  roots,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  overwater  in  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
The  compost  should  be  rather  light,  adding  sand 
or  some  thoroughly  decomposed  leaf-mould  if  the 
loam  is  of  a  heavy,  moisture-holding  nature.  The 
bright  orange-coloured  flowers,  which  in  the  case 
of  well  grown  specimens  are  produced  in  great 
profusion,  render  this  Echeveria  very  attractive, 
and  the  neat  habit  and  dwarf  stature  make  it 
of  much  service  for  room  decoration.  It  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  best  things  for  windows  during 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months,  as  by 
reason  of  the  succulent  nature  of  the  foliage  and 


the  great  substance  of  the  flowers  the  plants 
remain  in  good  condition  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  is  the  case  with  flowering  plants  generally. 
The  vitiated  atmosphere  of  constantly  -  heated 
rooms  appears  to  have  but  little  effect  on  this 
Echeveria. — B. 

Tropseolums.— Of  all  the  plants  that  bloom 
in  winter,  these  are  the  most  brilliant.  Some 
years  ago  I  used  some  to  cover  the  back  wall  of 
a  lean-to  greenhouse.  The  cuttings  were  struck  in 
April,  the  young  plants  being  put  into  8-inch 
pots  early  in  July.  By  the  end  of  the  autumn 
each  plant  covered  some  square  yards  of  wall  and 
produced  a  succession  of  flowers  through  the 
winter.  It  was  in  early  spring,  however,  that 
they  showed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  As  the 
days  began  to  lengthen  and  the  sun  increased  in 
power,  the  plants  became  smothered  with  their 
brilliant  blossoms,  making  quite  as  fine  a  display 
as  the  common  Nasturtium  does  in  the  summer. 
They  may  also  be  grown  in  the  form  of  more  or 
less  large  specimens  by  training  the  shoots  round 
sticks  Inserted  round  the  edge  of  the  pot.  In  this 
way  they  may  be  used  with  good  effect  for  con- 
servatory decoration.  In  the  case  of  conserva- 
tories of  large  dimensions,  they  will,  owing  to 
their  quick  growth,  be  found  of  good  service  for 
training  up  the  sides  or  for  clothing  the  supports. 
A  great  point  in  favour  of  these  Trop;eolums  is 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insect 
pests.— J.  C.  B. 


The 


LILUIM  SPECIOSUM  IN  POTS, 
ulbs  of  these  now  arriving  from  .Japan  are 


than  those  that  reached  here  earlier  in  the 
season,  hence  the  present  is  a  very  suitable  time 
for  obtaining  a  stock  of  the  Japanese  forms  of 
this  charming  and  accommodating  Lily.  Advo- 
cates of  the  early  potting  or  planting  of  Lilies  may 
take  objection  to  this  advice  on  the  ground  that 
the  roots  should  now  be  fully  active,  and  in  the 
case  of  home-grown  bulbs  and  those  sent  from 
Holland  as  well  as  the  earlier  importations  from 
Japan  such  is  indeed  the  case,  provided  they 
were  potted  or  planted  as  soon  as  received.  Still, 
the  massive,  closely-knit  bulbs  that  show  they 
were  thoroughly  ripened  before  they  were  lifted, 
and  which  give  the  finest  display  of  bloom,  do  not 
as  a  rule  reach  here  much  before  Christmas,  while 
some  of  the  importations  that  are  disposed  of 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  generally 
contain  some  magnificent  bulbs.  When  the 
covering  of  clay  in  which  they  are  packed  is  re- 
moved, the  roots  at  the  base  will  in  many 
instances  be  seen  just  ready  to  start  away  as  soon 
as  they  are  potted  or  planted  and  placed  under 
conditions  favourable  to  growth.  At  one  time  all 
our  bulbs  of  this  Lily  were  imported  from  Holland, 
but  now  the  numbers  sent  from  that  country  will 
not  for  one  moment  compare  with  those  from 
Japan,  though  the  Dutch  bulbs  are  preferred  for 
early  flowering.  What  with  plants  forced  and 
retarded,  as  well  as  those  that  bloom  at  the  nor- 
mal season,  the  flowering  period  of  this  Lily  is  a 
lengthened  one,  for  good  examples  may  bo 
obtained  by  midsummer,  and  from  then  till 
towards  the  end  of  October  there  is  plenty  of 
blossoms.  A  day  or  two  before  Christmas  I  saw 
some  splendid  flowers  of  the  rose-coloured  variety 
of  this  Lily  in  some  of  the  florists'  shops  in 
London.  The  foliage,  too,  was  in  good  condition. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  grow  these  Lilies  in  pots 
for  decoration,  the  treatment  given  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  use  to  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  pub.  Where  the  size  of  ihe  pot  is 
a  consideration,  it  may  be  borne  inmind  thatgood 
examples  may  be  grown  in  pots  5  inches  and 
6  inches  in  diameter,  while  for  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  decoration  large  masses  areas  a  rule 
the  more  effective,  and  to  obtain  these  several 
bulbs  can  be  grown  together  in  an  increased  size 
of  pot.  The  drainage  must  be  effectual,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  smaller  pots  above  mentioned  one' 
good  crock  or  oyster  shell  is  sufficient,  as  the 
object  is  to  place  the  bulb  deep  enough  to  allow 
of  a  top-dressing  when  the  stems  are  growing 
and  the  roots  at    their    base    full    of    activity. 
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This  could  nob  be  done  if  too  much  apace  season  of  growth.  Pinching  back  the  stronger 
were  taken  up  with  drainage  in  the  bottom  growth  in  order  to  induce  a  dwarf,  compact 
of  the  pots.  With  increased  size  of  pot  this,  babit  should  be  practised  up  to  the  middle  of 
of  course,  does  not  apply  so  forcibly.  A  July,  at  the  same  time  picking  off  all  buds  that 
mixture  composed  of  about  one  half  loam  and  the  form  until  the  lirst  week  in  September.  In  this 
other  half  well-decayed  leaf-mould  and  manure,  way  nice  specimens  a  foot  in  height  and  well 
■withahberalamountof  rough  sand,  will  suit  this  established  in  Gmch  pots  will  be  formed  by  the 
Lily  perfectly.  Where  it  is  not  intended  to  force  close  of  the  growing  season.  In  a  temperature 
them  they  may  be  stood  in  a  sheltered  spot  out  of  about  oO'^  they  will  yield  a  succession  of  flowers 
of  doors  or  in  a  cold  frame,  when  the  lights  will  all  through  the  dull  winter  months.  This  Aga- 
protect  them  from  very  heavy  rains  before  the  thaja  makes  a  good  room  plant,  as,  owing  to  its 
roots  have  taken  thorough  possession  of  the  soil.  ,  hard  foliage  and  wiry  habit,  it  resists  well  the 
This  latter  is  the  better  arrangement  of  the  two,  I  impure  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  constantly- 
but  plenty  of  air  must  be  given  and  everything  heated  apartment.  The  flowers  are  also  very 
done  to  encourage  a  sturdy  growth.  As  spring  suitable  tor  bouquets,  contrasting  well  with  the 
advances  and  sharp  frosts  are  past,  these  pots  white  flowers  commonly  employed  at  this  season 
may  be  plunged  out  of  doors  in  an  open  spot,  as  ,  of  the  year.  —  B.  S. 

if  too  much  shaded  or  unduly  crowded,  they  grow  Hoya  carnosa.— As  "  L.  P."  (p-  519)  does 
up  tall  and  weak  and  the  foliage  quickly  suffers.  |  not  consider  his  plants  well  grown,  X  need  say  no 
Insect  pests,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  trouble  this  Lily  more  on  the  culture  of  this  plant.  Still,  I  think 
much,  though  if  aphides  put  in  an  appearance  were  I  in  •' L.  P.'s  "  position,  and  had  a  house 
they  should  be  destroyed,  as  occasionally  they  where  it  was  impossible  to  keep  out  frost,  I  would, 
are  tiresome.  I  have  known  heavy  hailstorms  rather  than  dwarf  and  maltreat  a  beautiful  plant 
in  the  height  of  summer  injure  this  Lily  a  good  like  the  Hoya  referred  to,  plant  something  of  a 
deal,  the  young  succulent  leaves  being  readily  half-hardy  character  that  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
bruised  and  torn,  while  the  buds  when  damaged  would  not  injure.  In  spite  of  "  L.  P.'s  protesta- 
sometimes  fail  to  open  properly.  tions  to  the  contrary,  I  still  hold  that  young  foli- 
In  planting  this  Lily  out  of  doors,  a  well-  age  is  far  prettier  and  the  flowers  from  young 
drained  spot,  yet  at  the  same  time  not  parched  up  wood  much  finer  than  from  old  stems.  I  am  well 
during  the  summer,  is  very  suitable.  The  depth  aware  that  Hoya  carnosa  roots  like  an  Ivy,  and 
at  which  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  will  depend  have  taken  advantage  of  this  proclivity  to  drape 
upon     different     circumstances,    but,     generally    the   stems   of   Tree   "  


THE  NEPENTHES  OF  AUSTRALIA. 
In   the    "Journal  of   the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society   of   London "    for   October,    1898,   vol. 
xxii.,     part    2,    p.     192,    Mr.    Bernays    draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  several  spe- 
cies of  Pitcher  Plants,  or  Nepenthes,  wild  in 
with   the  deep  green    Queensland,  and  of  these  Mr.  Manson  Bailey, 
speaking,  in  good  free  soil  they  may  be  at  such  a   foliage  and  pretty  jewel-like  flowers  of  the  Hoya.  j  the  Government  botanist  of  Brisbane,  figures 
depth  that  there _  are  6  inches  of  compost  above    But  I  do  not  remember  "  L.  P."  mentioning  that  I  g^^^j  describes  therein  five  species  or  kinds.     In 

more  recent  publication,   "  Botany,  or  Con- 


small  di  t  lils  which  go  towards  success,  for  where 
a  pointed  dibber  is  used  a  hollow  space  may  be 
left  at  the  base  of  the  cutting,  and  then  failure  is 
certain.  I  find  the  cuttings  root  best  where  a 
good  bottom-heat  can  be  given  and  the  surface 
kept  as  cool  as  possible.  If  a  suitable  propagat- 
ing pit  is  not  at  command  it  will  be  better  to  rely 
on  a  hotbed,  but  this  may  require  a  new  lining 
before  the  cuttings  are  properly  rooted.  The  only 
drawback  to  a  hotbed  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal 
with  if  we  get  bad  weather,  especially  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow. 

With  good  treatment,  the  cuttings  put  in  in 
February  make  useful  plants  for  flowering  the 
following  autumn  and  winter.  Those  required 
for  early  flowering  should  not  be  stopped,  but 
those  for  midwinter  should  have  the  tops  taken 
out  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  good  start.  The 
varieties  have  to  be  considered  in  stopping.  Such 
as  Miss  Joliffe,  Winter  Cheer,  and  a  few  others 
may  be  left  to  flower  from  the  main  stem,  and 
the  side  shoots  will  follow  in  succession. 

Sussex. 


he  had  taken  advantage  of  this,  so  I  fail  to  see 
what  bearing  it  has  on  the  subject.     So  far  from 


the  top  of  the  bulb.     Among  these  Japanese 

portations  several  forms  occur,  but,  as  a  rule,    wuau  uuariiii;  lu  uas  un  uut;  auoieuu.     ou  lui-  nuiu  i  .   -i    ..•        ^    ri. '  -1:11  c  r\  i      j  m 

three  varieties  greatly  predominate.  Lilium  this  proving  "  L.  P.'s  "  contention,  let  him  the  .'"^^.^'^.'.''^i".  *?  *^®J.'°I'*_?LST„^^^^^ 
Kr^tzeri  is  usually  sold  at  the  auction  sales  ne.>:t  time  ho  meets  with  such  a  plant  cut  it  off 
as  album.  This  is  a  free-growing  kind  with  above  the  soil  of  the  pot,  ana  then  see  what  part 
yellowish  bulbs,  green  stems  and  leaf-stalks,  the  soil  has  to  play  in  providing  for  the  needs  of 
with  pointed  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  the  plant.  These  roots  are  useful  as  a  mechani- 
prettily  reflexed,  are  white,  with  a  greenish  |  cal  support  to  the  plant,  and  have  a  slight  acces- 
stripe  extending  from  the  centre  to  about  half  sory  value  to  those  in  the  pot.  Moreover,  in  a 
way  down  each  petal.  The  second  variety,  which  j  moist,  warm  atmosphere  they  would  to  some  ex- 
is  sold  as  rubrum,  is  different  from  the  form  so  ^  tent  take  the  place  of  the  latter,  but  your  corre- 
long  grown  by  the  Dutch  under  that  name.  It  is  '  spondent  has  already  and  with  truth  told  us  that 
a  vigorous-growing,  deep-coloured  form,  but  for  !  such  an  atmosphere  is  not  congenial  to  the  wants 
richness  of  colouring  is  not  the  equal  of  the  third  '  of  the  plant,  and  that  in  it  flowers  are  con- 
— Melpomene — which  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of   spicuously  absent. — H.  R. 


all  the  varieties  of  L.  speciosum.  The  bulbs  of 
this  are  much  less  symmetrical  than  any  of  the 
other  forms,  being,  as  a  rule,  rugged  and  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  and  generally  two  or  three  flowering 
stems  are  pushed  up  from  one  bulb.  The  foUage 
is  rounder  and  deeper  tinted  than  in  many  of  the 
others,  while  the  petals,  which  are  so  richly  col- 
oured, have  a  narrow  margin  of  white— a  particu- 
larly striking  contrast,  but  more  pronounced  in 
some  individuals  than  others.  Several  distinct 
forms  can  at  times  be  picked  out  from  these 
Japanese  examples  of  L.  speciosum  when  in 
flower,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  bulk  consists  of  the 
three  varieties  above  enumerated.  Occasionally 
among  the  bulbs  of  Kr.-etzeri  one  gets  a  very  fine 
white  flower  with  bright  yellow  pollen.  This  is 
album  novum,  which  generally  flowers  a  few  days 
before  Kr;etzeri  when  the  two  are  grown  to- 
gether. 

L.  s.  album  has  deep  green  leaves  and  choco- 
late -  tinted  stems  and  leaf -stalks,  the  exterior 
of  the  flower  being  also  of  the  same  hue.  The 
expanded  bloom  is  white  without  any  of  the 
greenish  tinge  of  Krfetzeri,  while  occasionally 
there  is  a  slight  suspicion  of  blush  in  the  flower. 
The  names  roseum  and  rubrum  applied  to  varie- 
ties as  sent  here  by  the  Dutch  appear  to  be  used 
indiscriminatel}',  for  they  represent,  as  a  rule, 
one  and  the  same  thing.  Like  album,  they  are 
very  useful  for  early  blooming.  The  pretty 
punctatum,  an  almost  white  flower,  dotted  with 
pink,  is  more  delicate  in  constitution  than  any 
of  the  others.  T. 

Agathsea  coelestis.— Blue  flowers  are  scarce 
in  winter,  and  anj*  plant  that  will  furnish  them 
freely  is  worth  looking  after.  All  that  one  has  to 
do  in  the  case  of  this  Agath.-ea  is  to  propagate 
early    enough    in    the    year    to    ensure    a    long 


PROPAGATING   TREE   CARNATIONS. 
These    useful    winter-flowering    plants   may    be 
progagated  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  the 


tract  from  the  "Queensland  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal," vol.  iii.,  part  5,  pp.  353-357,  Mr.  Manson 
Bailey  again  alludes  to  these  southern  species 
of  Nepenthes,  and  adds  further  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  the  following  kinds  : — 

Nepenthes  Kenxedyi  (F.  v.  M.  Fragm.,  v., 
1,54). — Stem  long,  climbing ;  pitchers  inflated 
below  the  middle,  3  inches  to  6  inches  long, 
green  ;  anterior  ribs  without  any  crest ;  stalk  with 
a  curl  in  the  centre.  No  male  inflorescence  de- 
scribed.    Habitat,  Cape  York  Peninsula. 

N.  Bernaysi  (F.  Manson  Bailey,  in  "  Proo. 
Linn.  Soc,  N.S.  Wales,"  vol.  v.,  p.  ISO;  "Jour. 
R.H.S.,  Lond.,"  I.e.,  p.  199,  with  fig.,  p.  187).— 
Stem  short,  climbing  ;  pitchers  inflated  near  the 
base,  3  inches  to  (J  inches  long,  pinkish  ;  anterior 

„ ., .,— -,  ----   ---    ,  ribs  winged,  the  wings  1  to  2  lines  broad  and 

IS  from  now  onwards  to  the  end  of  March.  |  more  or  less  prominently  toothed,  without  any 
Generally  the  short  side  shoots,  which  make  the  curl  in  the  centre  of  the  stalk.  Male  flowers 
best  cuttings,  are  more  plentiful  at  this  season,  j  only  seen.  Collected  by  F.  L.  Jardine,  and 
or  if  the  stock  plants  are  not  branching  out  freely,  '  named  after  M.  Bernays,  but  female  inflorescence 
they  may  be  stopped  and  placed  in  a  little  extra  not  known.  This  is  the  first  known  species, 
warmth,  where  they  will  soon  make  some  good  and  the  only  one  mentioned  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch's 
cuttings.  To  succeed  it  is  important  to  have  paper,  "  .lour.  R.HS.,"  vol.  xxi.,  p.  226. 
fresh,  healthy  cuttings,  and  also  that  they  should  j  N.  albo-lineata  (F.  Manson  Bailey,  in  "  Conb. 
be  quite  free  from  all  insect  pests.  I  rarely  use  a  Flora  of  Queensland,"  I.e.,  p.  355,  with  figure). — 
knite  in  making  the  cuttings  (or  pipings  as  they  Stem  elongated,  scarcely  climbing  ;  pitchers 
are  called)  except  to  cut  off'  the  long  tips  of  the  narrow  at  the  base,  then  cyhndrical  to  the  top, 
leaves.  With  a  little  practice  the  shoots  may  be  6  inches  or  7  inches  long,  green  with  white 
snapped  off  in  the  joint,  but  if  this  fails  they  streaks ;  anterior  ribs  prominent  at  the  base,  bub 
must  be  cut,  as  it  is  most  important  that  the  not  winged.  Female  flowers  unknown.  Cape 
joint  forms  the  base  of  the  cutting.  I  think  that  York  Peninsula.  Collected  by  F.  L.  Jardine, 
many  failures  occur  through  not  paying  sufficient '  who  says  the  living  pitchers  are  streaked  with 
attention  to  this.     Care  should  be  taken  that  the   white. 

cuttings  do  not  get  withered.  If  taken  in  sunny  N.  Moorei  (F.  Manson  Bailey,  in  "Cent.  Flora 
weather  they  may  be  put  into  water  to  keep  them  I  of  Queensland,"  I.e.,  p.  355). — Stems  not  climb- 
fresh.  Another  point  is  to  take  care  that  they  ing,  rather  slender ;  pitchers  slightly  enlarged  ab 
are  not  taken  off  while  the  plants  are  dry  in  the  the  base,  3  inches  to  4-J  inches  long,  judging  from 
pots.  I  like  to  get  the  cuttings  in  the  morning  the  dried  specimen,  more  or  less  reddish  when 
while  they  are  stiff'  and  fresh,  as  they  will  snap  fresh  ;  anterior  ribs  prominent,  but  not  winged ; 
off'  much  better  than  after  the  sun  has  been  on  '  stalk  slender,  not  forming  a  curl.  Male  and 
them.  If  wrapped  up  in  a  wet  cloth  they  will  female  flowers  and  ovaries  described.  Named 
keep  well  through  the  day.  I  usually  use  5-inch  after  Dr.  Chas.  Moore,  F.L.S.,  ex-director  Sydney 
pots,  and  put  twenty  cuttings  into  a  pot;  the  Bot.  Gard.,  whowas  one  of  the  first  of  botanists 
pots  may  be  half  full  of  crocks  and  tilled  up  with  '  to  record  the  genus  Nepenthes  as  being  repre- 
a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  fresh  loam,  I  sented  in  Australia.  From  Cape  York.  Collected 
peat,  and  sand,  with  a  little  extra  sand  on  the  sur-    by  F.  L   Jardine. 

face.  It  is  important  that  the  base  of  the  cuttings  |  N.  Jardinei  (F.  Manson  Bailey,  "  Jour, 
should  rest  firmly  on  the  soil.  I  like  to  use  a  R.H.S.,  Lond.,"  vol.  xxii.,  part  ii.,  p.  100,  with 
rather  thick  dibber  without  being  pointed.  This  figure).  —  Stem  not  climbing,  rather  stout ; 
may  seem  a  small  item,  but  it  is  just  one  of  the   pitchers  inflated   below  the  middle,  5  inches  to 
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7  inches  long,  more  or  less  purple  stained  ;  an- 
terior ribs  with  narrow  purple  wings;  stalk 
straight.  Male  and  female  flowers  and  capsules 
described.  Named  after  Mr.  F.  L.  Jardine,  who 
found  it  at  Somerset,  or  near  Cape  York  Penin- 
sula. 

N.  RowAHiiE  (F.  Manson  Bailey,  in  "Jour. 
R.H.S.,  Lend.,"  I.e.,  p.  196,  with  figure,  p.  200). 
— Stem  stout,  erect,  2  feet  to  3  feet,  woolly  ; 
pitchers  enlarging  from  the  base  to  a  diameter  of 
about  3  inches  at  the  top,  length  about  6  inches, 
marked  with  reddish  purple  colour  ;  anterior  ribs 
hard,  scarcely  winged  ;  stalk  straight,  somewhat 
flattened.  No  flower  or  fruit  yet  seen.  Named 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Rowan,  a  painter  of 
Australian  flowers,  and  author  of  "A  Flower 
Hunter."  This  so  far  appears  to  be  the  finest  of 
all  the  Cape  York  species,  having  hairy  stems 
and  shapely,  wide-mouthed  pitchers,  which  when 
fresh  are  beautifully  marked  with  reddish  pur- 
ple, in  fact  reminding  one  of  a  small  edition  of 
N.  Rajah  from  Kina  Balou  (Borneo). 

N.  Alice  (F.  Manson  Bailey,  "Jour.   R.H.S., 
Lend.,"  I.e.,  p.  194,  with  fig.  of  pitchers ;  and  in 
"Queen.   Ag.  Journal,"   p.   .S.j5,  fig.,  p.  357). — 
Stem  not  climbing,  very  short  ;  pitchers  numer- 
ous, slightly  inflated  above  the  base,  and  enlarg- 
ing again  at  the  top,  IJ  inches  to  2J  inches 
long  ;  anterior  ribs  with  entire  wings  about 
three-quarter  lines  broad  ;  stalk  slender,  no 
curl.     Flowers  and  fruit  unknown.     Named 
after  Miss  Alice  Jardine,   who,   with    her 
father,  is  a   devoted  collector  of  the  indi- 
genous flowers  of  Queensland. 

It  is  moat  interesting  to  hear  of  at  least 
six  or  seven  species  of  Nepenthes  being 
found  so  far  south  as  Queensland,  and 
Messrs.  Manson  Bailey,  Bernays,  and 
Jardine  deserve  our  thanks  for  describing 
and  illustrating  these  graceful  plants  as 
completely  as  their  materials  would  allow. 
The  main  interest  to  gardeners  is  the  fact 
that  all  these  new  kinds  are  from  near 
sea  level,  and  so  will  no  dtubt  lend  them- 
selves freely  to  cultivation  and  hybridisa- 
tion in  our  hothouses  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Bailey  says  : — 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  homes 
of  these  curious  plants  (Nepenthes)  are  the 
unhealthy,  hot,  humid  parts  of  the  globe — 
conditions  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
Australia;  in  fact,  it  would  be  ditiicult  to 
find  a  more  healthy  locality  than  that  in 
which  our  Australian  Pitcher  plants  grow 

In    passing,    I  may   remark   that 

our  Australian  species  seem  easy  to  trans- 
plant, for  I  have  seen  plants  which  have 
been  sent  down  from  Cape  Y'ork  to  Bris- 
bane (say  1300  to  1400  miles)  in  a  most 
careless  manner,  after  being  placed  in  a 
greenhouse,  strike  root  and  grow  vigorously. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Manson  Bailey 
will  send  a  complete  set  of  duplicates  of  his 
specimens  for  verification  at  Kew,  where  there 
is  at  present  the  finest  dried  set  of  Eastern 
Nepenthes  known.  It  is  not  an  easy  or  a  cer- 
tain method  to  determine  these  plants  from 
their  leaves  and  pitchers  alone,  as  each  plant 
has  two  forms  of  pitcher,  viz.,  the  basal  and 
the  cauline,  and  these  sometimes  vary  amongst 
themselves  even  more  than  do  the  pitchers  of 
different  species  from  each  oiher.  The  basal  or 
lower  urns  often  have  wings  and  are  borne  on 
the  midrib  in  a  different  manner,  while  the 
stem  pitchers  often  have  no  wings  and  are 
borne  the  reverse  way  on  the  stalk  or  midrib. 
Again,  it  is  well  known  to  collectors  and  culti- 
vators that  the  curl,  or  twist,  or  tendril  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  midribs  supporting  the 
upper  or  stem  pitchers,  while  the  basal  or 
lowermost  urns  are  usually,  and,  indeed,  in  my 
experience  always,  borne  on  straight  or  un- 
curled stalks.  This  is  due  to  different  positions 
or  simple  physical  causes.  Thus  the  larger, 
more  swollen  and  heavier  lower  pitchers,  when 


more  or  less  filled  with  fluid,  very  often  rest 
amongst  the  Moss  or  herbage  and  dead  leaves 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  so  require 
nothing  else  to  support  them.  Such  pitchers 
very  rarely  have  curls  on  their  stalks.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  stem  pitchers  when  so  filled 
with  natural  secretions  or  rain-water  are  too 
heavy  for  the  full-length  midribs  alone  to  sup- 
port, and  the  curl  or  tendril  portion  of  the  mid- 
rib with  its  incipient  pitcher  at  its  apex  is 
twisted  around  an  adjacent  twig  or  branchlet, 
so  as  to  give  the  pitcher  extra  and  reiuisite 
support,  thus  anchoring  the  plant  so  that  it  is 
safe  from  wind  storms. 

Mr.  Manson  Bailey  says  very  little  about  the 
different  male  and  female  inflorescences  of  the 
species  he  describes,  simply  because  these  have 
in  some  cases  not  been  collected  ;  and  I  hope 
this  material  will  soon  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Jar- 
dine or  other  careful  collectors — a  difficult  task, 
as  I  know  from  my  Eastern  experience. 

F.   W.    BURBIDGB. 


Fuclisia    Dominiana.  — When   flower  lovers 
had  not    so  many   things   to  choose  from,  this 


union  there  is  generally  an  excrescence,  sometimes  of 
a  considerable  size,  that  detracts  very  much  from  the 
beauty  of  the  plant.  I  greatly  prefer  plants  on  their 
own  roots,  and  potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and 
sand  they  do  well.  The  white  variety  is  neither  so 
easily  grown  nor  so  frequently  met  with. — T. 

Date  Palms  in  open  air.— It  is  a  somewhat 
novel  experience  to  see  seedlings  of  the  Date  Palm 
springing  up  in  the  open  air  at  Christmas.  Lately  I 
have  had  a  good  number  spring  up,  evidently  from. 
Date  stones  that  had  been  thrown  on  the  flower 
borders  and  dug  in  fairly  deep.  The  seedlings  have 
been  pusliing  up  quite  strongly,  and  look  as  green  and 
vigorous  as  if  growing  in  a  Palm  stove.  The  soil  being 
unusually  warm  for  the  time  of  year  has  possibly 
helped  the  seeds  to  germinate. — J.  G.,  Gosporf. 


Obituary. 


John  Lee. 


hybrid  Fuchsia  was  in  great  favour.  It  requires 
very  liberal  culture  to  make  it  satisfactory  as  a 
winter  bloomer,  and  for  this  reason  it  does  better 
when  set  out  in  a  bed  of  good  soil  in  a  light  house 
where  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  about  50° 
from  October  onwards.  Under  these  conditions 
it  makes  strong  shoots  6  feet  or  more  in  length, 
and  produces  a  profusion  of  bright  flowers  during 
the  dull  months.  It  is  a  showy  thing,  and  quite 
distinct  from  all  other  winter-blooming  plants. 
Under  pot  culture  I  have  found  two-year-old 
plants  most  satisfactory.  They  should  be  cut 
back  hard  after  blooming,  shaking  them  out  and 
repotting  just  as  the  young  shoots  form.  Later 
on,  if  shifted  into  8-inch  or  10  inch  pots  in  good 
loam  with  some  well-rotted  manure — a  material 
which  Fuchsias  generally  delight  in— they  will 
make  a  rapid  and  strong  growth.  During  July 
and  August  they  will  be  benefited  by  full  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  air  in  the  open. — J.  CoRNHiLL. 


ME.    JOHN    LEE. 
We  have  to  announce  with  great  regret  tho 
death  of,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  link 
between  the  gardening  of  the  present  and  the 
past  in  the  person  of   Mr.  John  Lee,  whck 
died,    at  the  age  of   ninety- four   years, 
on  January  20  at  his  house  in  Warwick 
Gardens,   South    Kensington.     Of   Mr. 
John  Lee  there  is  no  need  to  say  much, 
widely   known  and  mucli  respected  as 
he   was  in  connection   with   the   once- 
flourishing    Koyal    Vineyard    Nursery, 
Hammersmith.      His    father    died     in 
1824,  leaving  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
the  sole  manager   of  a   large   and  im- 
portant business.    lie  was  in  after  years 
associated  in    the    management   of    the 
business  with  his  brother  Charles,  the 
two  carrying  it  on   until    1876,    when 
John  letired.     The  introduction  of  the 
Fuchsia  into   England  by   the  firm  is 
well  known,   and    from    America    their 
iiillector  sent  home  many  fine  Oaks  and 
other  trees,  which  were  grown  at  the- 
nursery  at  Isleworth,  where  there  was 
a  remarkable  coIlectioD.    The  first  China 
Rose   was  also     grown  by  the  firm  in 
1787.     Eur  many  years  Mr.  John  Lee- 
was  chairman  of  the  fruit  committee  of 
the    lioyal   Horticultnral    Society,    for 
forly-ne  yeais   trustee   of   the  funded 
property  of  the  Gardeners'  Eoyal  Bene- 
volent  Institution,  and  for  nearly  the 
whole    of    that    time    chairman   of    the 
committee.     In  1882  he  was  presented  with 
a   service    of   plate,    value    fifty    guineas,    to 
maik  the  appreciation  of  the  office-bearers  of 
the  above  institution  for  his  valuable  services. 
The  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  last  in 
Brompton  Cemetery. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 

Daphne  indica  rubra.— Tliis  Daphne,  referred 
to  on  page  28,  rarely  looks  happy  when  grafted  either 
on  the  Spurge  Laurel  or  the  Mezereon.  At  the  point  of 


Coil  boilers.— There  is  nothing  new  about  a 
coil  boiler,  but  in  these  days  when  everyone  must 
have  a  glasshouse  this  simple  contrivance  for 
heating  is  just  the  thing  for  amateurs,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  it  to  get  out  of  order,  while 
the  cost  in  the  first  place  is  only  a  fraction  of  that 
of  the  many  complicated  arrangements  that  are 
now  employed  for  lieating.  I  can  only  attribute 
the  little  demand  for  coil  boilers  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  never,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  been 
puffed  or  advertised  like  the  more  costly  articles. 
In  fact,  I  had  never  seen  one  in  actual  use  until 
I  was  asked  by  a  mechanic  in  this  neighbour- 
hood to  come  and  look  at  his  greenhouse  and  coil 
boiler,  all  of  his  own  workmanship.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  heat  he  was  able  to  get  up  with  very 
ordinary  material.     As  he  volunteered  to   make 
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me  one  on  a  much  larger  scale  if  I  would  get  him 
the  requisite  piping,  I  gladly  accepted  the  offer, 
and  soon  I  had  fixed  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
easily  set  boilers  I  have  seen.  Its  construction  is 
very  simple,  and  there  is  not  a  single  joint  in  it 
to  get  out  of  order.  The  lower  end  is  fixed  into 
the  return  pipe  in  the  usual  way,  and  left  straight 
until  it  comes  to  where  the  lowest  coil  is  to 
begin,  when  it  is  formed  like  a  corkscrew,  with 
each  coil  quite  clear  of  the  other  to  allow  the  fire 
to  play  around  every  part,  and  when  the  desired 
height  is  reached  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  turned  so 
as  to  enter  the  flow  pipe.  I  have  never  yet  had  a 
boiler  that  would  heat  so  much  piping  at  so  small 
cost.— James  Groom,  Uosporl. 


The  Week's  Work. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Rnnr.ARB.— If  the  general  covering  to  outdoor 
beds  has  not  yet  been  given,  it  should  no  longer 
be  delayed.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  at  this  date  to 
place  a  few  crowns  in  a  warm  cellar  or  similar 
quarters,  where  they  will  come  on  very  gradually 
This  often  prevents  a  break  in  the  supply.  I 
there  are  any  spare  pots,  they  may  be  stood  ove 
old  crowns,  which  will  bring  them  on  a  week  or 
ten  days  in  advance  of  uncovered  roots.  Where 
it  is  contemplated  forming  a  new  bed,  the  present 
is  a  good  time  for  preparing  the  ground.  Rhu- 
barb being  a  gross  feeder,  plenty  of  good  rich 
manure  should  be  worked  into  the  soil  as  trench- 
ing proceeds.  If  part  of  the  bed  is  intended  to 
be  forced  by  means  of  pots  and  leaves,  the  old 
Prince  Albert  and  Dancer's  Early  Scarlet  should 
be  included.  The  former  is  the  most  easily  excited 
of  any  Rhubarb  and  the  cook's  favourite,  Myatt's 
Linnieus  and  the  well-known  Victoria  coming  in 
most  useful  later  in  summer. 

Mushrooms.— A  good  supply  of  these  just  now 
18  invaluable.  Beware  of  hard  forcing,  as  my 
experience  is  that,  instead  of  hastening  backward 
beds,  it  has  the  very  opposite  effect,  for  as  soon 
as  the  young  produce  is  through  the  surface, 
growth  becomes  slow  and  hard,  especially  where 
the  hot-water  pipes  are  very  near  the  beds.  To 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  surface-drying,  cover 
with  a  fair  thickness  of  dry  oat  straw  ;  avoid  hay, 
as  it  so  soon  turns  mouldy  and  makes  the  beds 
colder.  Covering  also  lessens  the  need  for  syring- 
ing, a  fertile  source  of  decay  and  discoloration. 
When  gathering,  remove  the  entire  stem,  as  leav- 
ing a  portion  tends  to  the  spread  of  rot.  Beds 
which  are  partly  worn  out  may  well  be  moistened 
thoroughly  with  salt  water  of  moderate  strength 
at  a  temperature  of  9lP,  afterwards  covering  with 
litter  as  above  advised.  If  room  can  now  be 
spared,  it  will  be  well  to  make  up  a  good-sized 
bed  for  yielding  supplies  during  March  and  April. 
Failing  convenience  in  the  Mushroom  house,  a 
capital  substitute  will  be  found  in  a  warm  cellar 
or  sheltered  outhouse  having  substantial  walls. 
The  bed  should  be  made  a  little  deeper  than 
usual,  say  2  feet,  and  a  good  strawy  covering 
given.  Beds  in  the  latter  position  will  sometimes 
lie  dormant  for  a  considerable  time,  but  will  sud- 
denly yield  splendid  crops  as  soon  as  sun-heat 
warms  the  atmosphere.  As  a  general  rule,  rather 
allow  the  Mushroom  house  temperature  to  fall 
slightly  below  the  orthodox  figure  than  overheat 
the  pipes,  as,  provided  the  beds  are  in  good  heart 
and  due  attention  to  atmospheric  conditions 
given,  the  Alushrooms  will  appear  sturdy  and 
Strong,  even  if  a  little  later,  and  the  beds  last 
much  longer. 

Forcing  Asparagus. — Where  it  is  a  rule  to 
depend  on  home-grown  roots  for  the  supply  of 
forced  Asparagus,  sufficient  roots  from  the  nursery 
rows  must  be  lifted  at  intervals.  In  case  of  severe 
weather  it  is  also  wise  to  lift  a  goodly  number  of 
roots  and  store  them  in  a  cool  outhouse,  covering 
with  6  inches  of  rough  leafy  compost,  or,  failing 
this,  ashes  will  answer  well.  Where  there  is  a 
Cucumber  or  Melon  house  at  liberty  for  the  next 
few  weeks,  no  better  quarters  could  be  chosen  in 
which  to  bring  on  a  few  batches.     Here  it  can  be 
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regularly  attended  to  both  as  regards  cutting  the 
produce  in  the  nick  of  time  and  overhead  syring- 
ings  with  tepid  water.  Beds  formed  of  leaves  or 
leaves  and  litter  some  4  feet  in  height  at  the 
back  may  be  built  up  for  placing  frames  on, 
Cover  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  2  inches  oi 
3  inche?  of  rough  leaf  mould — spent  tan  will  do- 
then  lay  on  the  roots  rather  closely  together  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  room,  and  finally  cover 
with  4  inches  of  the  same  material.  No  water 
will  he  necessary  for  a  little  while,  and  the  frame; 
may  be  kept  covered  night  and  day  in  order  to 
induce  a  quicker  growth.  Then  when  the  grass 
peeps  through  the  surface,  choose  a  fine,  still  day 
and  give  a  good  soaking  with  farmyard  liquid  of 
moderate  strength,  giving  also  a  chink  of  air 
whenever  possible  to  sweeten  the  atmosphere 
and  improve  the  flavour.  Where  a  semi-exhausted 
permanent  bed  exists,  it  may  be  lifted  piece- 
meal and  forced,  a  new  one  being  planted  in  its 
place  in  spring.  Nothing  need  be  wasted  of 
forced  Asparagus  crops,  as  the  smaller  grass  may 
be  used  in  soups.  Where  labour  is  abundant  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  force  this  vegetable  in 
quantity  in  permanent  beds,  these  being  sur- 
rounded by  brick  cavities  and  pigeon-holed,  fer- 
menting material  being  then  trodden  into  these, 
three  beds  permitting  of  one  of  them  being  forced 
one  year  and  rested  two.  The  tops  of  the  beds 
are  covered  with  litter,  or,  better  still,  a  frame- 
work with  glass  lights. 
Early  Potato  grou 
sheltered  and  the 

pared  for  Early  Ashleaf  and  other  Potatoes"  I 
think  rich  spit  manure  is  best  avoided,  as  it  not 
only  encourages  a  sappy,  easily  injured  haulm  at 
this  early  date,  but  keeps  the  soil  about  the 
tubers  in  a  clammy  condition,  and  thus  hinders 
an  early  and  free  growth.  If  these  early  borders 
were  manured  last  season  for  some  autumn  or 
early  winter  crop,  no  feeding  will  now  be  neces- 
sary for  these  extra  short-topped  Potatoes,  which 
take  very  little  out  of  the  soil,  but  it  will  render 
a  good  yield  of  clean  tubers  more  certain  if  a 
moderate  quantity  of  leafy  hotbed  refuse,  the 
sweepings  of  walks  or  drives,  wood  ashes,  and 
similar  opening  materials,  previously  well  mixed, 
are  dug  in.  These  ingredients  serve  as  a  filter  and 
increase  root  warmth.  Where  these  preparations 
are  impracticable,  then  some  fine  soil  should  be 
laid  under  and  over  the  tubers  at  planting  time. 

Skakai.k.— Where  the  whole  of  the  crowns 
intended  for  forcing  are  not  lifted  and  laid  in  by 
the  heels,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Bracken  should 
be  held  in  readiness  for  affording  protection  should 
severe  frost  set  in,  as  with  a  hard,  frozen  surface 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  the  roots  out  of  the 
ground.  Lifting  the  whole  batch  is  by  far  the 
best  plan.  Where  Seakale  is  forced  in  the  Mush- 
room house,  the  best  plan  is  to  have  three  divi- 
sions, so  that  when  a  batch  is  cut  for  the  table  it 
can  be  at  once  replaced,  another  lot  being  almost 
ready  for  the  knife  and  a  third  just  on  the  move. 
Do  not  allow  the  Kale  to  remain  in  warmth  one 
moment  after  it  is  fit  for  cutting.  Remove  it  to 
the  fruit  room  or  similar  place,  inserting  the  ends 
in  a  pan  containing  an  inch  of  damp  Moss.  Both 
this  vegetable  and  French  Beans  keep  better  in 
this  way  than  when  placed  in  water.  Save  all  p 
good  thongs,  cut  them  into  lengths  of  about  have  done'^ 
6  inches,  and  embed  them  in  sharp  soil  in  a  cold 
frame  or  at  the  foot  of  a  sheltered  wall  to  callus. 

Preparing  Caurut  ground.— All  plots  in- 
tended for  the  growth  of  early  crops  should  now 
be  got  ready  as  soon  as  possible,  as  exposure  to 
wind  and  frost  from  now  till  say  the  middle  of 
April  will  greatly  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of 
insect  pests  which  lurk  near  the  surface.  Carrots 
do  nob  need  a  very  rich  medium ;  in  fact,  such  only 
produces   coarse,   ill-formed   roots.     Varieties  of 


Cauliflowers.- All  hand-light  plants  should 
now  be  closely  examined,  as  frequently  by  this 
date  those  which  are  likely  to  button  can  be  dis- 
cerned. In  all  such  cases  it  is  best  to  pull  up  the 
plants  and  destroy  them,  then  turn  up  the  soil 
with  a  hand  fork,  placing  the  tops  on  the  lights 
crossways  so  that  sun  and  air  can  sweeten  the 
surface  and  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  another  lot 
of  plants  from  frames  in  February.  Stir  in  .alsoa 
little  soot  and  a  few  wood  ashes  to  ward  off  grubs. 
Where  early  heads  are  desired,  and  yet  no  con- 
venience for  wintering  autumn-sown  plants  exists, 
a  few  seeds  of  some  reliable,  quick-growing  dwarf 
variety  may  now  be  sown  in  a  pan,  using  a  light 
loamy,  gritty  compost,  placing  in  a  house  or  pit 
near  the  glass,  60°  being  a  good  heat  to  give. 
Water  very  carefully  for  some  time,  as  young 
CauUflowcrs  are  apt  to  damp  oft'  wholesale.  When 
about  an  inch  high  place  in  slightly  cooler  quar- 
ters and  air  freely. 

Routine  work. — The  making  of  Pea  rods 
should  now  receive  attention,  as  nothing  is  so 
annoying  as  having  to  attend  to  this  matter  when 
work  is  pressing.  Elm  or  Hornbeam  makes  as 
good  and  lasting  Pea  sticks  as  anything.  As  many 
of  the  smaller  tops  and  trimmings  as  can  be 
spared  should  be  saved  for  supporting  Peas  and 
Beans  in  pots,  French  Beans  on  borders,  and 
successional  lots  of  frame  Potatoes.  Allow  plenty 
of  spriggy  material  in  the  Pea  bundles,  as  if  the 
bottoms  of  the  rods  are  not  well  furnished  the 
haulm  falls  through  and  causes  no  end  of  trouble. 
If  not  yet  done,  get  under  cover  a  sufficiency  of 
suitable  soil  for  French  Beans  in  pots.  Tomatoes, 
earthing  Potatoes  in  frames,  and  Cucumbers.  It 
can  then  be  easily  warmed  when  wanted  ;  where- 
as, if  left  out  to  become  soddened,  it  places  the 
cultivator  in  an  awkward  position.  J.  C. 


HARDY  FRUIT. 
Vermin  and  birds.— Insects  are  not  the  only 
pests  with  which  the  fruit  grower  has  to  deal.  In 
sharp  weather,  especially  when  there  is  snow 
lying  about,  trees  often  get  barked  by  rabbits 
and  field-mice.  One  of  the  be^t  and  cheapest 
means  that  I  have  found  to  prevent  attacks  of  the 
former  is  to  tear  up  strips  of  old  fish-net  that  is 
past  using  as  protection  from  the  birds,  winding 
these  round  the  stems  and  lower  branches,  and 
tying  them  on  firmly  so  that  they  may  not  slip 
and  expose  any  part  of  the  bark.  It  is  curious 
that  rabbits  always  attack  first  any  trees  that 
have  been  recently  planted,  so  these  should  be 
most  watched  and  guarded.  It  may  be  said  that 
raljbits  never  should  be  allowed  access  to  the 
orchard,  but  they  cannot  always  be  prevented, 
as  when  there  is  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  this  is  fre- 
quently drifted  up  to  the  netting  or  fence,  and 
affords  a  ready  means  of  admitting  them  to  places 
where  they  cannot  get  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Field  mice  are  as  bad  as  rabbits  for 
trees,  and  are  almost  sure  to  be  present  in 
orchards  that  contain  much  rough  or  long  grass, 
while  the  destruction  of  owls  and  hawks  has  led 
to  their  rapid  increase.  During  the  past  few 
days  I  have  been  much  interested  in  watching  a 
hawk  that  rarely  goes  awav  from  a  portion  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  where  field-mice  abound  and 
h  damage  to  some  young  Hollies. 
If  the  hawk  is  left  undisturbed  it  will  do  more 
good  than  all  the  traps  one  could  set,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  soon  fall  a  victim  to  some 
keeper's  gun.  A  fairly  successful  preventive  of 
mice  attacks  is  to  smear  the  stems  with  a  thick 
plaster  of  cow  manure  and  soot  ;  if  this  is  done 
in  dry  weather  it  soon  hardens  and  sticks  on. 
Among  bird  pests  the  bullfinch  is  the  worst  pest 
to  the  fruit  grower,  and  he  generally  does  his 
schievous  work  in  such  a  sly  and  ([uiet  ma 


the  Intermediate  type  must  have  the  deepest  I  that  he  is  hardly  noticed  at  it  except  by  those 
plot?,  those  shallower  doing  very  well  for  the  j  who  have  studied  his  ways.  The  generally 
Short  Horn  section.  If  wireworm  is  troublesome,  accepted  theory,  even  by  those  who  admit  his 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  dig  in  a  moderate  quan-  destructive  ways,  is  that  the  buds  are  attacked 
tity  of  gaslime  ;  a  liberal  sprinkling  also  of  wood  j  only  in  hard  weather,  but  with  this  I  entirely 
ashes  and  soot  will  do  good.  Into  rather  strong  |  disagree,  and  find  the  mischief  most  complete  in 
soils  It  is  a  good  plan  to  work  freely  old  hotbed  mild  winters  hke  the  present.  Shooting  or  trap 
refuse.  I  ping  is  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  the  liulltinch 
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and  of  the  two  I  am  not  sure  that  the  former  is  not 
the  more  humane.  There  is,  however,  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  to  set  about  it.  Shooting  into  the  fruit 
trees  is  the  wrong  way,  even  for  those  who  are  not 
experts  with  the  gun  and  can  only  shoot  at  a 
resting  mark.  The  bullfinch  generally  has  a 
favourite  tree  or  bush  to  which  it  flies  when  dis- 
turbed, and  if  this  is  found  out  by  watching,  and 
the  gunner  placed  near  in  concealment  while 
someone  else  scares  the  birds  from  the  Plum 
trees  or  (xooseberry  bushes,  the  rest  will  be 
easy  and  the  trees  will  not  be  spoiled  by  shot. 
The  best  time  of  day  to  find  the  birds  at  work  is 
from  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  ;  after  that  they  are  rarely 
to  be  seen. 

PKUNiN(i. — In  dealing  with  the  various  kinds 
of  wall  fruits,  allowances  have  to  be  made  for 
individuality.  Plums,  if  dealt  with  as  I  recom- 
mended for  Pears  in  my  previous  notes,  would 
hardly  fruit  at  all,  consequently  the  spurs  must 
be  allowed  to  attain  greater  length,  as  it  is  only 
by  permitting  the  development  of  long  and 
rugged  spur  growth  that  we  can  induce  the  trees 
to  fruit  really  well.  It  may  be  permissible  to 
remove  a  spur  or  two  here  and  there  when  they 
have  grown  entirely  beyond  bounds,  but  this 
must  not  be  done  to  any  groat  extent,  as  the  cut- 
ting away  of  a  fruiting  spur  on  a  Plum  tree  is  by 
no  means  sure  to  result  in  the  production  of 
another  spur  closer  home,  as  would  be  the  result 
of  doing  the  same  thing  on  a  Pear  tree.  Indi- 
vidual habit  will  show  the  intelligent  prunei  how 
far  he  may  go  in  the  matter  of  cutting  trees  into 
shape  without  lessening  fruit  production.  Sweet 
Cherries  are  very  impatient  of  the  knife,  and  if 
the  trees  have  been  properly  looked  after  during 
the  summer  and  pinching  well  attended  to  there 
should  be  but  little  now  to  do  to  them.  Gumming 
is  an  evil  which  is  bound  to  follow  any  hard  cut 
ting  of  Cherry  trees  during  the  winter  ;  conse- 
quently I  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  way 
during  the  summer,  and  am  confident  that  it 
saves  the  trees  from  harm.  Morello  Cherries 
should  be  pruned  on  the  system  now  generally 
recommended  and  adopted  for  Peach  tree«,  that 
is,  cutting  away  all  the  worst-placed  and  weakest 
shoots  bodily  and  laying  in  as  much  of  the  best 
young  wood,  full  length,  as  room  can  be  found  for 
without  crowding.  To  make  room  for  well-placed 
new  wood  springing  from  near  the  base  of  some 
of  the  main  branches,  it  is  often  wise  to  take 
out  one  or  two  of  the  latter ;  indeed,  it  is 
necessary  to  do  this  now  and  then  if  one  would 
have  young  bearing  wood  well  distributed  oxer 
the  trees  Bush  fruits  are  generally  left  to  the 
last,  and  it  really  is  immaterial,  to  a  great  extent 
wtat  part  of  the  winter  is  chosen  for  the  work, 
provided  it  is  well  done.  Red  and  White  Currants 
that  have  reached  their  limits  as  to  size  should  be 
spurred  in  closely,  and  if  the  centres  of  the  bushes 
have  been  allowed  to  get  thick,  some  of  the  inner 
branches  should  be  cut  out.  The  same  remarks 
will  appl>  to  Gooseberries,  except  that  these  need 
not  be  so  closely  spurred,  as  tine  fruits  can  be 
grown  on  young  wood,  and  it  is  best  to  leave  a 
certain  proportion  of  this  in  the  bushes.  Locality 
governs  the  time  of  pruning  Gooseberries  to  a 
great  extent,  for  in  some  districts  the  bushes  are 
wisely  left  thick  and  unpruned  as  late  as  possible 
on  account  of  the  depredations  of  bullfinches. 
On  Black  Currants  I  do  no  winter  pruning  what- 
ever, as  these  are  best  done  at  the  time  of  picking 
the  fruit,  when  I  cut  out  a  lot  of  the  old  wood 
and  make  room  for  new,  which  is  never  shortened 
until  it  in  turn  comes  out. 

Gkound  work. — Where  the  ground  for  new 
Strawberry  beds  or  Raspberry  or  bush-fruit 
plantations  has  not  yet  been  prepared,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  digging  it.  In  most  cases 
bastard  trenching  and  heavy  manuring  will  be 
the  best  way  of  treating  such  plots  ;  others  may 
be  full  trenched,  but  plain-dug  ground  should 
never  be  tolerated,  for  such  things  have  to  occupy 
their  various  plots  over  a  series  of  years,  and  the 
land  must  be  well  prepared  to  receive  them  if 
they  are  expected  to  grow  and  crop  well.  Such 
plots  may  have  a  light  crop  taken  off  them  before 
the  bushes  or  Strawberries  are  planted,  and  no 


crop  is  better  for  the  purpose  than  early  Pota- 
toes. Corn  OBI  AS. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 

BOX  TREES  AT  BRAYN.S,  WIYELIS- 
COMBE. 
A  SHORT  time  ago  I  chanced  to  come  across  the 
picturesque  old  Box  walk  here  illustrated 
which,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  P.  Froude  Hancock,  I  was  allowed  to  photo- 
graph. Some  time  ago  the  members  of  the 
Archaiological  Society  paid  a  visit  to  the  spot, 
but  nothing  could  be  settled  about  the  origin  of 
this  ancient  avenue  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
trees  here  depicted  must  be  at  least  300  years 
old.  As  the  situation  is  not  far  from  the  old 
church,  it  is  possible  that  the  trees  were  planted 
by  monks  at  the  time  when  monasteries  every- 


charm.  Though  this  avenue  as  seen  from  the 
walk  is  decidedly  irregular,  the  exterior  side  is 
kept  neatly  clipjied  like  an  ordinary  Box  hedge. 
The  variety  used  is  not  the  Minorca  Box  (Buxus 
balearica),  but  ordinary  Box  (Buxus  semper- 
virens),  the  wood  of  which  is  so  highly  valued 
for  wood  engravings,  but  which  is  so  remarkably 
slow  in  growth,  that  Europe  cannot  supply  the 
demand,  and  quantities  of  the  wood  are  yearly 
imported  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
Persia,  itc.  To  the  landscape  gardener  Box  is 
a  most  valuable  factor,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be 
used  for  covering  bare  spaces  in  the  shade  of 
other  trees  where  little  else  will  grow. 
Elmsule,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 


Pruning  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus.— 
This  is  a  most  ornamental  shrub  when  grown  in 
suitable  soil,  the  yellow  foliage  contrasting  well 
in    winter    with    other    green   shrubs,  while    in 


waU  at  Brayn 


Wiveliscomhe,  Sonh 
Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer 


where  flourished  until  Henry  VIII.  suppressed 
them. 

But,  be  its  origin  what  it  may,  we  have  the 
fact  of  a  very  picturesque  walk  bordered  by  the 
grotesque  shapes  of  gnarled  and  knotted  trees 
of  great  age.  The  garden  at  Brayns  is  a  small 
one,  but  whatever  it  may  lack  in  size  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  interest  attached 
to  this  ancient  Box-covered  walk.  For  some 
reast)n  or  other  the  path  is  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  rest  of  the  garden.  It  is  reached  by 
steps  and  is  supported  by  a  retaining  wall  about 
4  feet  high,  covered  with  many  varieties  of 
Ferns.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  elevated 
position,  combined  with  rough  winds,  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  trees  are  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, but  all  are  leaning  over  towards  the  lower 
level,    which,    however,    rather    increases    the 


summer  the  heads  of  white  flowers  are  very 
showy.  The  plants  have  often  a  tendency  to 
grow  ragged  and  untidy,  but  this  can  be  easily 
overcome  by  the  free  use  of  the  knife.  I  cut  the 
plants  into  shape  every  winter,  doing  it  gradu- 
ally, using  the  shoots  for  placing  in  vases,  as  they 
are  light-looking  and  contrast  well  with  many 
flowers.    In  water  it  is  most  durable. — J.  Crook. 

The  yellow -berried  Holly.— The  yellow 
berries  of  this  Holly  are  certainly  less  showy  than 
the  brighter  coloured  ones  of  the  common  kind, 
but  still  they  afibrd  a  very  pleasing  variety,  and 
an  objection  generally  urged  against  the  yellow- 
berried  Holly,  that  it  does  not  fruit  freely,  cannot 
this  year,  at  least  in  many  cases,  be  sustained,  as 
several  widely  removed  examples  laden  with 
berries  have  come  under  my  notice.  Now  that 
the  great  additional  beauty  which  the  fruits  con- 
fer upon  many  of  our  trees  and  shrubs  is  gener- 
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ally  recognised,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  so 
little  notice  is  taken  of  this  variety  of  the  Holly, 
for  even  if  it  does  not  berry  every  year,  it  is 
always  a  valuable  evergreen,  and  when  in  fruit  it 
is  sure  to  be  admired  from  the  pleasing  and  un- 
common colour  of  its  berries.— T. 

liOnicera  fragrantissima. — On  a  sunny  wall 
Lonicera  fragrantissima  has  a  number  of  its 
deliciously  fragrant  blossoms  already  expanded, 
while  the  unopened  buds  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  keep  up  a  succession  for  some  time.  When  the 
plant  is  in  a  fairly  sheltered  spot  the  agreeable 
perfume  of  its  blossoms  is  very  noticeable  during 
a  quiet,  but  bright  January  day.  It  is  of  fairly 
free  growth,  and  forms  quite  a  bush  in  the  open 
ground,  and  on  a  wall  it  will  reach  a  height  of 
lU  feet  or  1-2  feet.  In  mild  winters  like  the 
present  it  will  often  retain  a  few  leaves,  but 
generally  speaking  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
deciduous  shrub.  The  whitish  blossoms  are  borne 
in  great  profusion  from  the  joints  of  the  pre- 
ceding year's  shools,  but  they  are  not  large  enough 
to  make  much  of  a  show,  the  most  prominent 
feature  by  far  being  their  delicious  fragrance. 
This  Lonicera  is  one  of  the  many  plants  that  we 
owe  to  Robert  Fortune  when  collecung  in  China 
for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Besides  this 
Honeysuckle,  the  nearly  allitd  L.  Standishi, 
which  is  not  yet  quite  in  bloom,  and  the  pretty 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  whose  earliest  blossoms 
are  fully  expanded,  are  both  remarkable  for  their 
delicious  fragrance.  The  two  Honeysuckles  will 
do  well  in  a  cool  house,  "and  as  they  naturally 
bloom  30  early  in  the  open  ground  no  forcing  is 
necessary,  simple  protection  being  all  that  is 
required. — T. 

THE  POISON  IVY. 
Mr.  \V.  J.  Beax,  ill  his  article  on  the  Sumachs 
in  The  Gakuex  of  December  24,  speaks  very 
truly  when  he  refers  to  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  Rhus  Toxicodendron  and  R.  venenata.  We 
have  lots  of  both  growing  here,  and  cases  of 
poisoning  are  of  almost  everyday  occurrence 
in  the  summer.  Prof .  Asa  Gray  in  his  "  Slanual 
of  Botany "  describes  Rhus  Toxicodendron  as 
poisonous  to  the  touch,  even  the  effluvium  in 
sunshine  atlecting  some  persons.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  several  people  who  have  been 
badly  poisoned  without  even  touching  it,  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  vine  in  their  direction 
being  enough  to  poison  them.  I  have  worked 
amongst  it  and  puUed  it  about  with  my  bare 
hands  without  being  poisoned,  while  others 
working  beside  me  would  be  poisoned  so  badly 
that  in  a  day  or  so  after  they  would  be  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  running  sores — even 
between  their  toes  would  be  raw  flesh.  I  have 
also  seen  one  or  two  cases  of  death  from  Poison 
Ivy  reported  in  the  papers.  As  Mr.  Bean  re- 
marks, Rhus  venenata  is  even  worse  than  R. 
Toxicodendron.  It  is  growing  in  plenty  in  the 
swampy  grounds  here,  and  men  chopping  wood 
are  poisoned  very  frequently.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  there  is  a  law  here  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  Poison  Dogwood,  as  Rhus  venenata  is 
commonly  called  here,  amongst  firewood,  as 
even  the  smoke  from  it  is  poisonous  to  some 
persons.  Still,  a  few  pieces  get  in  by  mistake 
sometimes,  and  a  friend  of  mine  working  beside 
me  tells  me  that  both  he  and  his  sister  got 
poisoned  whOe  burning  some  that  had  got 
amongst  their  firewood.  Another  friend  says 
he  almost  killed  his  sister  by  rubbing  a  leaf  of 
it  between  his  hands  and  then  rubbing  his 
sister's  face.  It  poisoned  her  so  bally  that  she 
lay  in  bed  for  months  after,  and  they  thought 
she  would  never  get  better.  After  seeing  so 
much  misery  owing  to  the  poisonous  nature 
of  these  two  plants,  I  think  people  in 
England  would  do  well  to  take  Mr.  Bean's 
warning  and  have  as  little  to  do  with  them  as 
possible.     If  they  were  not  cultivated   at  all 


there  would  be  no  great  loss,  as  even  though 
they  are  pretty  and  take  on  brilliant  colouring 
in  the  autumn,  I  think  beauty  allied  to  such 
dangerous  plants  can  be  dispensed  with. 

James  Livingstone.    • 
Upton,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

ASPARAGUS  IN  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

L\  a  previous  note  I  briefly  toushed  upon  the 
value  of  forced  vegetables  in  winter.  The  most 
important  is  doubtless  Asparagus.  Forcing  is 
very  easy  if  the  roots  are  good,  but  how  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  purchase  strong  forcing  roots.  1  am 
aware  they  are  .specially  growA  for  sale,  but  in 
no  case  have  I  ever  obtained  roots  as  good 
as  1  could  wish.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  few  growers  can  give  the  plants 
the  time  required  to  build  up  strong  crowns. 
Happy  are  they  who  can  grow  their  own  forcing 
roots,  as  if  they  have  available  land  I  would 
advise  doing  so,  as  most  growers  will  find  home- 
grown produce  for  forcing  the  most  reliable. 
Slany  growers  well  remember  the  costly  Aspa- 
ragus beds  that  used  to  be  made  and  the  labour 
involved  in  the  making.  Though  this  is  not 
necessary  to  obtain  roots  for  forcing,  it  has 
doubtless  deterred  many  from  growing  Aspara- 
gus in  quantity,  the  cost  being  thought  too 
much  in  comparison  to  the  produce  obtained. 
Another  plan  when  only  a  limited  (juantity  was 
needed  was  to  lift  an  old  bed  yearly  and  sow 
another.  Doubtless  the  three  years  needed 
to  produce  forcing  roots  deter  many  from  grow- 
ing Asparagus  as  much  as  other  vegetables 
which  give  a  quick  return.  This  can  be  met 
by  annually  planting  one  or  two-year-old  roots, 
and,  grown  thus,  in  my  opinion  the  results  are 
greatly  superior  to  raising  seedlings.  When 
seeds  are  sown  in  beds  to  remain  for  cutting  or 
forcing  there  is  some  waste  of  material,  and  in 
many  cases  severe  thinning  is  omitted,  with  the 
result  there  are  six  plants  where  one  should  be. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe  the 
method  I  adopt  to  force  Asparagus  roots 
from  December  to  February,  after  which  time 
I  depend  upon  beds  in  the  open.  For  forc- 
ing permanent  beds  I  use  leaves  largely,  and 
the  produce,  as  regards  quality,  is  equal  to 
that  from  open  beds.  The  value  of  forcing  per- 
manent beds  is  that  the  same  plants  can  be 
forced  year  after  year  ;  whereas  with  lifted 
plants  there  is  no  further  use  for  them,  and 
three  years'  work  is  lost  in  a  two  or  three 
weeks'  supply.  It  would  repay  the  cultivator 
to  have  two  lots  of  beds,  or  even  three,  one  for 
early,  another  later,  and  the  last  to  turn  in 
just  before  the  open-ground  beds.  For  the  early 
ones  a  single  flow  and  return  pipe  under  the 
beds  would  suffice,  or,  what  is  safer,  the  flow 
pipe  in  the  alleys— these  being  narrow  chambers 
—and  the  return  under  the  beds.  With  heated 
beds  as  described,  great  depth  is  not  essential, 
but  there  must  be  no  lack  of  moisture.  Many 
years  ago  I  had  charge  of  beds  with  flues  ;  these 
were  in  the  alleys.  Large  glazed  pipes  were 
used,  and  answered  well,  as  the  beds  were  well 
above  the  surface  ;  but  with  flues  the  heat  is 
apt  to  be  fluctuating,  and  great  care  is  needed 
not  to  over-heat  at  the  start.  Hot-water  pipes 
are  far  preferable.  For  many  years  leaves  and 
manure  have  been  used  for  forcing  in  permanent 
beds,  and  this  can  be  adopted  in  many  gardens. 
This  plan  has  its  merits,  as  the  moisture  from 
the  heating  materials  just  suits  the  Asparagus. 
The  leaves  when  decayed  are  most  useful  for  a 
ariety  of  purposes.  It  is  efficient  and  not 
costly.  I 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  force  beds  in  the  open. 
These  beds  will  force  easier  another  year  if  they 
are  well  looked  after  in  the  growing  season.  If 
the  beds  are  4  feet  wide,  there  should  be  2-feet 
alleys  between  the  beds  :  I  allow  3  feet.  The 
soil  should  now  be  cleared  out  3  feet  deep  and  to 
the  width  of  the  alley,  and  the  heating  material 
placed  in  the  space  cleared  and  well  rammed  or 
trodden  as  the  work  proceeds,  placing  the  heat- 
ing material  nearly  a  foot  above  the  le\el  of  the 
beds.  Over  the  beds  should  be  placed  a  good 
cover  of  warm  litter,  which  should  be  covered 
in  wet  or  snowy  weather.  Of  course,  sashes 
will  be  better  if  they  can  be  spared.  Cor- 
rugated zinc  sheets  may  be  used  as  covers  over 
the  beds.  It  will  be  seen  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  force  permanent  beds,  but  quite  as  good 
results  follow  forcing  ordinary  beds  in  the  open, 
and  there  is  a  great  saving  of  labour  and 
material.  In  gardens,  much  better  forcing 
material  can  be  obtained  by  sowing  on  the  flat, 
giving  a  greater  distance  between  the  rows 
than  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  first  season  a 
crop  of  some  dwarf-growing  vegetable  may  be 
had  between  each  row  of  seedlings,  so  that  there 
is  no  waste  of  ground.  Of  course,  these  latter 
remarks  apply  to  those  who  cannot  force  per- 
manent beds  and  who  are  obliged  to  lift  their 
beds,  often  doing  so  reluctantly. 

G.  Wythes. 


The  Potato  store.— The  season  so  far  having 
been  very  mild,  all  Potatoes,  whether  for  cooking 
or  for  seed,  will  require  close  examination  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  quality  and  vitality  from  over-sprout- 
ing. I  have  always  advocated  the  storage  of  eat- 
ing tubers  in  underground  cellars  or  spacious 
outbuildings,  where  they  can  easily  be  over- 
hauled and  sorted  when  inclement  weather  pre- 
vents ordinary  outside  labour.  Sets  for  field 
planting  with  sprouts  any  length  on  them  will 
have  to  be  divested  of  them  for  the  present,  as  by 
the  first  or  second  week  in  April  they  would  have 
grown  too  long  and  have  robbed  the  tuber  of  too 
much  nutriment  to  be  profitable.  Sets  of  early 
border  varieties  which  have  only  short,  stubby 
sprouts  may  be  allowed  to  retain  them,  a  satis- 
factory growth  being  henceforth  encouraged  by 
subjecting  them  to  quite  cool,  airy  quarters,  tie 
best  way  being  to  pack  the  tubers  closely 
together  in  shallow  trays  or  boxes  and  place  these 
on  shelves  where  they  can  be  conveniently 
examined.  The  following  sorts  may  be  safely 
relied  on  for  good  all- round  crops  on  early  borders 
and  warm  quarters  :  Ringleader,  Ninety-fold, 
Hammersmith  Kidney  and  Veitch's  Ashleaf. — 
C.  N. 

Broad  Bean  Early  Longpod.  —  For  the 
earliest  sowings  out  of  doors,  or  for  sowing  in 
is  or  pots  under  glass  for  planting  out,  I  know 
of  no  better  variety  than  this,  and  consider  it  far 
preferable  to  others  having  a  better  name  for  this 
purpose.  Not  only  are  the  Beans  of  fair  size  and 
excellent  quality,  but  it  crops  heavily  and  con- 
tinuously. The  pods  are  long,  and  it  is  possible 
to  pick  from  it  as  soon  as  from  any.  Not  many 
small  growers  force  Broad  Beans,  but  many  might 
easily  forward  the  outdoor  crop  hy  sowing  half  a 
dozen  seeds  in  a  tiinch  pot,  thinning  these  out 
to  four,  and  planting  out  before  they  get  pot- 
bound.  The  soil  for  Broad  Beans  need  not;  be 
particularly  rich,  but  it  should  be  deeply  culti- 
vated as  early  in  autumn  as  possible  and  left 
rough.  Take  out  the  drills  early,  so  that  the 
soil  gets  nicely  sweetened,  and,  should  it  be  wet 
at  sowing  or  planting  time,  these  early  rows  will 
be  benefited  by  having  a  little  dry  soil  to  hand, 
placing  this  around  the  roots  or  seeds.  Let 
the  planting  be  done  very  firmly,  and  place  a 
little  rough  fitter  at  each  side  of  the  row.  Small 
branches  of  Spruce  or  Box  should  be  in  readiness, 
and  in  case  of  cold  winds  used  as  protection. 
Early  crops  in  the  open  garden  may  be  had  by 
sowing  in  January  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall  or 
hedge,  and  transplanting  when  a  few  inches  high 
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ortheeaily  rows  may  be  set  rather  thickly  and 
every  other  plant  taken  out,  these  thinnings  keep 
ing  the  supply  going  until  the  Windsor  varieties 
are  ready.— B.  S.  N. 

Raising  early  Cauliflowers.— There  is  a 
great  tendency  among  introducers  of  new  sorts 
of  these  to  obtain  a  gain,  if  only  of  a  few  days, 
over  existing  varieties  already  well  known  and 
proved,  and  there  is  the  same  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  growers  to  secure  these  early  results  by  sowing 
seeds  indoors  and  forwarding  their  growth  until 
the  plants  can  be  put  outdoors.  While  the  ten- 
dency is  to  get  Cauliflowers  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  there  is  an  equally  keen  desire  to  obtain 
Broccoli  of  the  latest,  and  seedsmen  vie  with  each 
other  in  securing  these  ends,  priding  themselves 
on  the  acquisition  of  a  stock  that  can  be  made  to 
extend  the  supply  even  but  by  a  few  days.  There 
was  a  time  when  this  desire  for  getting  the  earliest 
Cauliflower  possible  was  practised  by  myself,  but 
when  I  found,  as  I  did  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  after  all  my  efforts  the  results  of  my  labour 
ended  in  a  supply  of  Cauliflowers  at  a  time  when 
there  was  an  abundance  of  good  Broccoli,  I  could 
not  but  describe  it  as  anything  less  than  wasted 
energy.  To  sow  in  January  is  easy  enough,  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  seed  box  then  a  small 
matter,  but  later  on,  when  every  inch  of  space  is 
required  for  bedding  and  other  plants.  Cauli- 
flowers get  very  much  in  the  way,  and  this  in 
creases  as  they  attain  size  and  the  weather  such 
that  they  must  not  be  trusted  outside.  With  a 
nice  warm  south  wall  and  a  narrow  border  close 
thereto,  Cauliflowers  can  be  rai-ied  easily  and  in 
plenty  of  time  to  succeed  the  late  Broccoli  crop 
if  the  early  sorts  are  chosen,  a  time,  too,  when 
they  would  be  duly  appreciated.  Timed  to 
mature  when  Broccoli  are  plentiful  they  would  be 
sure  to  disappoint,  because  on  warm  borders  they 
fail  to  remain  long  in  table  condition. — W.  S. 

Essex  Peas.— In  reply  to  "Northampton'' 
(p.  23),  the  three  Peas  named  by  him  are  now 
unobtainable  in  their  original  types,  having  gone 
out  of  date  with  seedsmen  years  ago.  Their  his- 
tory may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  particu- 
lars : — Essex  Rival  was  the  name  given  by  a  seed 
grower  in  that  county  to  an  early  white  seeded 
round  variety,  first  known  as  Knight's  Excelsior, 
and  later  as  Ringwood  Marrow.  It  never  became 
popular  as  a  farmers'  crop,  because  directly  its 
pods  filled  out  they  became  very  pale  in  colour,  a 
Imd  point  with  a  podder.  Fairbeards  Surprise 
(not  Fairbairn's,  as  printed)  was  raised  by  a 
market  grower  of  this  name  in  Camberwell.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  catalogued  before  1849, 
when  I  find  it  oftered  by  Mr.  Carter  as  a  wrinkled 
marrow.  It  is  probably  best  represented  to-day 
by  Champion  of  England,  a  Pea  that  originated 
from  the  same  source.  Knight's  Tall  Green 
Marrow  was  one  of  the  very  first  wrinkled  I'eas 
introduced.  It  was  raised  by  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bears  about  1815,  and  is  still  catalogued 
by  some  seedsmen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  con- 
tinued selection  has  quite  altered  its  original 
characteristics,  for  I  notice  it  first  of  all  grew 
7  feet  high.  It  would  be  best  represented  to-day 
by  such  kinds  as  British  Queen  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  If  "  Northampton  "  wants  to  grow  a  good 
all-round  market  Pea,  let  him  try  Pride  of  the 
Market,  a  dwarf  Telegraph,  This  fine  Pea  is  not 
half  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  has  a 
very  robust  haulm,  2  feet  to  S  feet  high,  and  i 
duces  a  good  show  of  large  pods  of  a  fine  dark 
colour.  The  seed  of  the  true  variety  is  exactly 
like  that  of  the  well-known  Telegraph,  from  which 
it  was  originally  selected.— D.  McDonald. 

At   page  23,     "  Northampton "    inquires 

about  the  once  famous  Essex  Peas,  Essex  Rival 
Fairbairn's  Surprise,  and  Knight's  Tall  Greer 
Marrow.  Like  other  old  Peas  they  have  been 
elbowed  out  of  cultivation  by  newer  varieties,  but, 
could  the  three  above-named  sorts  be  obtained 
true,  they  would  be  very  hard  to  beat  even  now 
When  employed  in  an  Essex  garden  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  I  grew  these  three  varieties, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  profitable  Pea  in 
every  respect  than  Knight's  Marrow.  It  was 
quite  as  good  for  main-crops  as  is  Ne  Plus  Ultra 


for  autumn  gatherings,  being,  in  fact,  very  much 
"ke  that  sterling  sort  in  form  cf  pod,  colour,  and 
avour  of  the  Pea  and  freedom  in  yielding.     It  is 
true  it  needs  taller  sticks  than  many  are  able  to 
rocure,  as  in  good  seasons  I  have  known  it  to 
run  S  feet  high,  necessitating  the  use  of  tall  steps 
for  picking.     Its  yielding  powers  were  wonderful 
and  over  a  long  period.     Fairbairn's  Surprise  and 
Essex  Rival  were  shorter  in  stature,  but  most  ex- 
cellent both  in  respect   to  yielding  and  quality, 
d   it   is  difficult   to  conceive  how   three  such 
and  varieties  could  fall  into  disrepute.     I  have 
an  impression  that  a  few  of  the  old  Essex  gar- 
deners still  grow  them,  and  some  of  the  seeds- 
en  in  Chelmsford  may  be  able  to  supply  them. 
J.  Cb.wvfoku. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

GARDENERS'  ROYAL   BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Annual  Meeting. 
The  annual  meeting  and  supper  of  the  committee 
ere  held,  as  usual,  at  Simpson's,  101,  Strand,  on 
Thursday  week  evening  lasr,  when  the  chair  was 
taken  respectively  by  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  and  Mr. 
George  Monro.  After  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
IS  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
ual  report  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
George  J.  Ingram.  Both  at  the  meeting  and  the 
pper  afterwards  reference  was  made  to  the  satis- 
factory condition  of  the  institution.  We  urge  its 
claims  upon  all  who  are  gardeners  or  who  employ 
gardeners,  as  it  confers  great  benefits  upon  old 
people  who,  without  its  assistance,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  parochial  relief.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  last  year  the  number  of  pensioners  upon 
the  funds  was  168,  ninety-three  of  these  being 
men  and  seventy-five  widows,  entailing  an  annual 
"  '  ursement  for  annuities  of  £3(100.  During  the 
sixteen  pensioners  have  died,  five  of  the  men 
ing  widows,  whose  applications  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  pension  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  and  their  cases  having 
been  found  satisfactory  in  every  way,  they  have 
been  placed  on  the  funds  at  £10  a  year  for  life, 
according  to  a  rule  of  the  institution.  The  com- 
mittee desire  to  thank  all  who  have  contributed, 
n  the  way  of  concerts,  flower-stalls,  &c.,  to  assist 
the  institution,  and  especially  the  secretaries  of 
the  several  auxiliary  branches.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  the  change  of  offices,  and  that,  after 
considerable  difficulty,  they  were  procured  at  the 
convenient  and  conspicuous  spot  17">,  "Victoria 
Street,  Westminster.  Seventeen  pensioners  were 
added  to  the  list,  six  more  than  the  vacancies 
that  have  occurred  during  the  year,  thus  raising 
the  total  of  those  receiving  assistance  to  174. 

We  may  point  out  here  that  the  committee  ear- 
nestly hope  that  as  they  are  fully  aware  of  the 
increased  liabilities  being  incurred,  the  friends  of 
the  institution  throughout  the  country  will  en- 
dorse their  action  in  what  may  be  termed  a 
"  forward  policy,"  viz.,  that  of  assisting  a  larger 
number  of  applicants  than  perhaps  some  may 
consider  they  are  warranted  in  doing  with  their 
present  average  income. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  "Victoria  Era  Fund. 
List  year  was  the  first  of  its  existence,  and  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  who  were  formerly  subscribers 
and  waiting  election  have  received  considerable 
benefit  from  it.  The  total  amount  paid  out  was 
£106  10s.,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
fund  is  devoted  to  benefiting  exclusively  those 
who  have  been  subscribers  to  the  institution,  none 
others.  The  committee  are  anxious  to  complete  the 
sum  of  £5000.  Towards  wiping  off  the  remaining 
£925,  the  sum  of  £540  was  collected  last  year,and 
Mr.  N.  Sherwood,  Messrs.  Arthur  and 'Leonard 
Sutton,  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  "Veitch  have  each  pro- 
mised £50  since,  provided  the  .amount  of  £5000 
be  obtained. 

On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded 
Mr.   J.    Hill   White,  of   Worcester,   the    annual 
report  and   balance    sheet    were    adopted.     Mr 


"Veitch  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  expenses  of 
management  were  less  proportionately  than  in 
previous  years,  and  reminded  subscribers  and 
others  that  the  institution  had  six  moie  pen- 
ers  on  its  books  than  heretofore;  therefore 
greater  activity  must  prevail  than  even  in  pre- 
s  years.  We  feel  that  this  appeal  will  not  be 
lin.  All  who  are  interested  in  gardens  in  any 
way  should  assist  such  an  institution  as  this. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  who  was  unanimously 
elected,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  the  indefatig- 
able secretary,  was  again  re-elected.  As  regards 
vacancies  upon  the  committee.  Dr.  Masters  moved 
that  Messrs.  Saxby,  Iceton,  \\'atkin,  and  Norman 
continue  in  office,  and  as  Messrs.  H.  J.  Cutbush 
and  H.  Williams  retire  by  rotation,  that  Mr.  R. 
Milligan  Hogg  and  Mr.  .T.  Rochford  take  their 
place. 

At  the  election  of  candidates  to  become  pen- 
sioners, seventeen  were  elected,  as  against  nine- 
teen last  year.  The  following  five  were  placed 
upon  the  list  under  Rule  iii.,  s.  5,  without  the 
trouble  or  expense  of  an  election  ;  .John  Collins, 
Charles  Goodall,  Wm.  Kidd,  Jonathan  Squibb?, 
d  Geo.  Yeamsley.  A  ballot  took  place  for  the 
remaining  twelve,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
following  had  been  elected  : — 

Name.  No.  of  Votes. 

Joseph  Shearn  4829 

Alexander  Lee 4826 

James  Plevy 4790 

Emma  Woodward   4517 

Sarah  Ann  Sims  4159 

Caroline  Woods    4134 

Annie  Hatch 3938 

Thomas  Cawley    .-...     3851 

George  Staples 3829 

George  Cragg    3825 

Alfred  Barnfield  3719 

John  Akehurst 3191 


The  An 
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This  immediately  followed  the  annual  meeting, 
and,  as  in  past  years,  was  a  very  enjoyable  afifair, 
as  it  is  a  meeting,  too,  of  old  friends,  the  proceed- 
ings being  enlivened  by  music.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  G.  Monro,  who  was  supported  by, 
amongst  others,  Mr.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Harry 
Veitch,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  leading  trade  growers  and  gardeners 
were  present,  so  many  that  to  name  all  would 
demand  too  much  space. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  proposed, 
Mr.  Monro  proposed  "Continued  Success  and 
Prosperity  to  our  Institution,"  and  alluded  to 
facts  of  which  we  have  already  given  some 
account  in  our  report  of  the  annual  meeting.  He 
appealed  strongly  on  behalf  of  the  thirty  un- 
successful candidates  that  day,  and  mentioned 
that  no  less  than  19,000  votes  were  recorded,  alto 
that  Mr.  Ingram  had  received  anonymously  the 
sum  of  £20  towards  the  institution  in  memory  of 
the  intrepid  Robert  Fortune.  Very  little  money 
was  spent  in  advertising,  although  during  the 
sixty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  institution,  the 
present  being  the  sixty-first  annual  meeting,  no 
less  a  sum  than  £80,0011  had  been  collected.  This 
fund  should  appeal  to  working  gardeners,  os 
it  often  assisted  their  parents  and  relieved  them 
of  a  financial  burden.  Mr.  Monro  alluded 
strongly  to  the  fact  that,  as  there  had  been  some 
comments  upon  it,  the  subscribers  to  the  fund 
were  considered  before  others.  There  was  the 
Victoria  Era  Fund,  which  was  established  for 
their  welfare,  and  every  necessitous  subscriber 
would  obtain  something.  Other  details  in  the 
speech  were  of  a  general  character,  such  as  the 
number  of  pensioners  and  so  forth,  which  facts 
are  recorded  above. 

This  toast  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Harry 
Veitch,  the  treasurer,  who  has  always  taken  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  institution.  He  alluded 
to  the  steady  progress  made  during  the  past  year, 
and  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  present  to  do 
their  utmost  to  bring  in  fresh  subscribers.  If  we 
get    fresh    pensioners  we  must    get    fresh  sub- 
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scribers.  The  pensioners  live  long,  too,  and  that 
was  another  reason  why  there  should  be  no  re- 
laxation in  efforts  made  to  strengthen  the  fund. 
There  were  the  Victoria  Era  and  Thomson  Funds, 
and  Mr.  Veitch  said  we  must  not  stand  still,  or 
we  shall  go  back.  The  institution,  he  said,  had 
arrived  at  a  pitch  when  the  Victoria  Era  Fund 
was  practically  closed,  but  Mr.  Veitch  declared 
he  wanted  yet  another  fund,  called  the  Samaritan 
Fund,  to  benefit  non-subscribers  the  same  as  the 
Victoria  Era  Fund  did  for  subscribers  while 
waiting  for  election.  Those  who  have  not 
subscrilied  may  really  be  as  deserving  as 
those  who  had  done  so,  as  gardeners  have  not 
always  the  means,  through  illness  and  many 
other  causes.  He  proposed  that  the  sum  of  t'JdOii 
be  raised  to  assist  the  men  and  women  over  their 
trials,  this  put  out  at  three  per  cent,  bringing  in 
f  .!)0  or  £(iil  a  year,  which  would  provide  a  useful 
income  to  draw  upon  for  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Veitch  said  he  would  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
place  the  fund  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  he 
also  alluded  to  the  voting,  the  present  method  of 
which  he  would  like  to  see  altered.  But  these 
were  only  hints,  he  said,  to  the  subscribers.  Mr. 
Veitch  then  made  the  interesting  announcement 
that  the  annual  dinner  will  be  held  in  June  next, 
when  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  kindly  consented  to 
take  the  chair. 

There  were  many  other  toasts  and  interesting 
remarks  made  by  the  various  speakers.  "Our 
Country  Friends''  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas  and  responded  to  Ijy  Mr.  J.  HiU-White, 
the  secretary  of  the  Worcester  branch.  Mr 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  in  happy  words,  proposed  the 
toast  of  "Our  Visitors,"  responded  to  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Brooks,  and  "  Our  Chairman"  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Arnold  Moss. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Ingram  for  his  efforts  to 
increase  the  roll  of  subscribers  and  strengthen 
the  institution  in  every  possible  way. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January  31,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1  to  4 
p.m.  This  will  be  the  last  meeting  of  the  1898-9 
committees,  the  new  ones  coming  into  office  on 
February  t4.  A  lecture  on  "Twelve  Months 
among  the  Orchards  rf  Nova  Scotia"  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  Cecil  H.  Hooper  at  3  o'clock. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— The  first  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "Seed  Testing''  was  given 
last  Monday  in  the  lecture  room  of  tfie  society  at 
the  Gardi-ns,  Regent's  Park,  by  Mr.  D.  Finlaj- 
son.  The  lecturer  deplored  the  fact  that  while 
all  over  the  Continent  and  in  America  seed-test- 
ing stations  under  government  control  had  been 
established  where  farmers  could  have  their  seeds 
tested  and  obtain  statistics  and  information,  in 
England,  where  the  need  was  greatest,  tliese 
questions  were  left  to  a  few  private  persons  or  one 
or  two  societies  who;e  researches  were  limited  to 
their  own  members.  Cjnsidering  how  great  was 
the  annual  loss  to  agriculture  in  this  country  on 
account  of  seed  adulteration,  the  selling  of  seed 
which  owing  to  age  or  other  causes  had  lost  its 
vitality,  and  the  mischief  done  by  noxious  weeds 
sown  with  it,  and  how  inefficient  were  the  means 
for  detection  possessed  by  farmers  and  others,  it 
was  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  question  of 
public  testing  stations  had  not  been  more  gener- 
ally taken  up.  The  lecturer  gave  three  simple 
rules  :  First,  that  good  varieties  only  should  be 
purchased  ;  secondly,  that  the  heavier  s  jed  was  in 
comparison  with  its  bulk  the  more  likely  it  was 
to  germinate  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  impurities 
should  be  carefully  studied,  bits  of  dirt  and  d/'bris 
bsing  of  far  less  consequence  than  the  minute 
seeds  of  weeds.  He  instanced  one  apparently 
clean  sample  he  had  tested  which  contained 
enough  weeds  to  produce  over  .'iOOO  of  the  worst 
kind  for  every  acre  sown.  The  lectures  are  to 
be  continued  every  Monday  afternoon  to  March  27. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— On  as  many 
)  thirteen  days  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 


the  temperature  in  shade  has  risen  above  5(r,  or 
more  than  10°  higher  than  would  be  seasonable  in 
January  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day.  During 
the  night  preceding  the  'iath  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer registered  14"  of  frost,  miking  this  the 
coldest  night  as  yet  this  year.  The  soil  still 
remains  warm  for  the  time  of  year,  the  tempera- 
ture at  1  foot  deep  being  1°  higher,  and  at  2  feet 
deep  4"'  higher  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  has 
fallen  on  all  but  three  days  this  month.  The 
total  measurement  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
average  for  the  whole  month.  The  first  four 
days  of  the  week  were  virtually  sunless,  but  there 
was  a  good  record  of  bright  sunshine  on  the  22nd, 
and  also  on  the  24th.  The  wind  has  at  times 
been  very  high.  The  highest  records  of  mean 
velocity  for  a  single  hour  were  as  follows  :  On 
the  ISth,  15  miles ;  on  the  2(ith,  18  miles  ;  on  the 
21it,  19  miles;  and  on  the  22nd,  18  miles.  A 
Snowdrop  I  received  from  Holland  under  the  name 
of  Calanthus  Elwesi  ochrospeilus  came  first  into 
blossom  on  the  2(:irjh,  or  one  day  later  than  last 
year.— E.  M.,  Ber/.-kxm^te,/. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Primula,  sinensis  stellata.— To  manj  growers 
and  ailniirers  nf  this  class  of  Primults  this  strain  will 
appear  a  step  in  t  ho  wrong  ilireetion.  At  the  same  time 
the  starry  class  possesses  the  merit  of  freedom,  for  the 
blossoms  appear  in  wh.o-ls  and  in  great  numbers  over 
a  long  season.  Being  also  of  taller  growth  the  plan's 
display  themselves  to  greater  advantage. 

Abutilon  Sanglant-^ Among  the  very  darkest 
of  the  red-flowered  forms  of  tbis  group  this  is  con- 
spicuous, and  apparently  promises  to  be  a  good  winter- 
flowerini»  kind  also.  It  is  scarcely  a  crimson  flower, 
though  nearly  approaching  that  shade,  so  that,  should 
it  ultimately  prove  as  free  and  useful  as  the  old  Boule 
de  Xeige  and  Golden  Fleece,  it  will  form  a  welcome 
addition. 

Flowers  from  Weybridge.— I  have  sent  a 
picking  of  early  flowers  from  Oakwood,  all  from  the 
open  border,  among  them  Iris  alata  and  I.  Histrio. 
Anemone  blanda  aud  a  beautiful  light  blue  Museari 
are  out,  and  Leucojuni  vernum  carpathicum  is  show- 
ing white,  so  unless  we  have  a  hard  spell  of  frost  iu 
Fehruiry,  which  is  very  likely,  the  garden  should  he 
in  beauty  by  the  middle  of  the  month. — GEoRtiE   F. 

\Vll.,-iON. 

Christmas  Roses.— Very  beautiful  forms  of  the 
Christmas  Rose  are  £ent  us  by  Mrs.  Lawrenson  from 
Kiliiney,  with  large  creamy  white  flowers  with  pink 
outside  and  pink  buds.  They  are  of  a  di.-tinct]y  later 
habit,  coming  now  into  bloom  %vhen  the  other  varieties 
hive  passed  their  prime.  Tne  leaf-stems  are  pale 
green,  while  the  flower-stalks  are  thickly  mottled 
witli  red,  and  the  pistils  white.  The  form,  substance, 
and  robustnejs  of  the  blossoms  are  very  satisfying. 

Dsedalacanthts  nervosus.  —  Small,  bushy 
plants  of  this,  that  may  be  more  familiar  to  some  as 
Eranthemum  nervosum,  are  now  practically  covered 
witli  ihe  ceep,  rich  blue  flowers.  These  are  pro- 
duced in  such  profusioa  over  so  lengthened  a  period 
that  the  plants  maintain  a  gay  and  attractive  appear 
anee  for  weeks  together,  while  the  brilliancy  of  th^ 
blue  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Gentlaus. 
Bu-hy  and  compact  iu  habit,  easy  of  culture,  aud  free 
in  growth  are  points  to  recommend  so  useful  a  subject. 

Ijachenalia  pustulata. —Compared  with  other 
good  forms,  e.g.,  L.  aurea,  L.  Nelsoni,  and  the  best  of 
the  L.  tricolor  varieties,  the  blooms  of  the  above  species, 
which  are  white,  are  somewhat  insigoificint.  Besides 
being  small  aud  disposed  horizontally  on  the  spike, 
which  robs  them  of  the  natural  grace  of  the  more 
drooping  kinds,  the  bios  oms  are  somewhat  reflexed 
at  the  mouth,  and  in  all  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
length.  Kven  more  distinct  than  the  flowers  is  the 
blistered  character  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves, 
which  completely  covers  the  surface. 

Coleus  thyrsoideus.— Among  the  distinct 
species  of  the  above  genus  this  certainly  claims  a 
place.  What  is  especially  attractive  in  the 
present  instance  is  the  rich  blue  of  the  flowers,  a 
shade  of  blue  as  deep  as  that  of  Salvia  patens. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  ia  just  that  of  a  green- 
leaved  Coleus,  which  among  the  richly-coloured 
forms  of  present-day  hybrids  is,  of  course,  a 
novelty    itself,   the    habit   branching    and    free. 


and  the  growths  each  terminated  by  a  thyrsoid 
raceme  of  intense  blue  flowers.  Even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  flowering  the  plant  deserves 
attention. 

Galanthus  Perryi. — We  have  some  smaller 
Snowdrops  than  this,  but  it  always  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  ideal  Galanthus  for  the  rock  garden, 
where  we  do  not  want  tall  plants.  There  are 
many  others— in  fact,  all  the  Snowdrops  would 
do  for  rock  gardens— but  for  planting  among 
choice  alpines  there  is  none  prettier  than  this.  I 
believe  it  was  got  among  some  Snowdrops  im- 
ported by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  and  was  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  now  of  Winchmore 
Hill.  It  is  a  prettily- shaped  Snowdrop,  with 
rather  broad  leaves.  Its  habit  is  graceful,  and  it 
is  of  dwarf  growth. — S.  Aunott. 

Callipsyche  aurantiaca.— There  is  among 
bulbs  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  peculiar 
of  flowering  plants,  and  the  one  now  mentioned  is 
not  the  least  of  this  number.  An  interesting 
feature  is  the  remarkable  length  of  the  stamens, 
which  are  fully  twice  as  long  as  the  golden  yellow 
perianth,  and  thus  rendered  quite  conspicuous. 
The  stamens,  too,  incline  upwards  in  a  graceful 
curve,  and  being  of  a  greenish  shade,  contrast 
with  the  rich  golden  hue  of  the  flowers.  These 
litter  are  borne  somewhat  freely  oa  a  scape  quite 
2  feet  high,  and  where  several  plants  are  grouped 
together  forma  very  striking  feature. 

Helleborus  colchicus.— The  richly-coloured 
flowers  of  this  fine  form  appearing  in  mid-January 
show  the  mildness  of  the  season.  It  is,  perhap?, 
the  only  flower  of  its  shade  among  hardy  plants 
at  the  time,  and  though  as  yet  by  no  means  fully 
open,  still  the  colour  of  the  handsome  drooping 
blooms  arrests  attention.  Even  earlier  still  are 
the  forms  of  the  oriental  HellebDre.  Even  in  the 
Lenten  Rose  scarcely  any  two  plants  are  alike  as 
to  earliness,  some  having  gro  vn  a  foot  or  more, 
while  others  are  scarcely  affected  by  the  extreme 
mildness  of  the  season.  This,  of  course,  will  be 
productive  of  a  much  longer  season  of  flowering. 

Petasites  fragrans  in  pots.— Although  this 
in  some  districts  is  among  the  most  common 
subjects,  amounting  almost  to  a  weed,  bat  little 
is  attempted  in  respect  to  its  cultivation  in  pots. 
In  autumn  when  the  flo.vering  crowns  push  forth 
it  is  quite  easy  to  select  the  strongest  and  pot 
them  up  either  singly  or  in  pairs.  The  plants  are 
not  long  in  taking  to  the  fresh  soil.  Given  the 
shelter  of  a  north  wall  the  plants  retain  most  of 
the  foliage,  and  will  be  found  of  considerable 
service  later  in  the  year,  it  only  for  the  grateful 
fragrance.  Such  fragrance  is  only  rarely  forth- 
coming from  such  everyday  subjects,  and  for  this 
reason  more  attention  should  be  given  to  it. 

Rose  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere.  — I  have  often 
wondered,  when  reading  about  Roses  in  The 
Gardkn,  that  no  one,  I  think,  has  ever  praised 
this.  I  had  a  large  Imsh  on  its  own  roots  here  at 
Chiawick  for  about  sixteen  years,  and  always  had 
plenty  of  blooms  each  year.  Unfortunately,  it 
died  last  year.  Cuttings  taken  from  this  bush 
and  planted  in  my  garden  at  Bembridge  about 
five  years  ago  throve  most  wonderfully  and  are 
covered  with  bloom  every  year.  It  very  quickly 
covers  arches.  The  foliage  is  also  very  healthy 
and  bright-looking.  This  Rose  always  gives  a 
good  second  crop  of  bloom  ;  in  fact,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  .January  tbis  year  I  saw  two  small  blooms 
on  one  of  my  trees. — Blanche  Thornevcroft, 
Eyot   Villa,  Vlnsn-ir/.-  Mall. 

Pitcairnia  coralliaa.— One  of  themost  bril- 
liant of  tropical  plants  now  in  flower  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  bears  this  name,  and  may  be  seen 
in  one  corner  of  the  new  Nepenthes  house.  That 
the  plant  is  well  suited  in  its  present  quarters 
may  be  gathered  from  the  increased  size  of  the 
specimen,  many  of  the  leaves  being  fully  8  feet 
long.  A  curious  feature  of  the  plant  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  brilliant  inflorescences  at  the  base 
of  the  stems.  There  are  about  four  of  these, 
each  of  which  is  now  crowded  with  brilliant  ver- 
milion flowers.  Coming  from  the  base  of  the 
stems  in  this  way  they  find  a  resting  placa  on  the 
rim  of   the    pot,  and    are   very  attractive.      In 
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Nature,  where  the  plants  would  be  on  the 
ground,  much  of  the  bright  effect  would  therefore 
be  lost. 

The  first  Daffodil  bloom  at  Ardcairn,  Cork. 
— Strange  that  for  three  consecutive  seasons  I 
have  had  the  first  bloom  out  of  doors  on  .January  21, 
this  year's  harbinger  coming  from  a  batch  of  seed- 
lings from  the  well-known  Countess  of  Annesley. 
There  are  plenty  of  nice  flowers  under  glass,  the 
first  to  open  being  the  large  form  of  maxi- 
mus,  the  next  Tottenham  Vellow,  followed  by 
the  old  Double  Yellow,  or  Telamonius  plenus, 
and  Ard-Righ.  Between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Lincolnshire  •  grown  Telamonius,  potted  at  the 
same  time  as  my  own  Irish-grown,  there  is  a 
marked  diflerence.  Tlie  pretty  little  variety 
cyclamineus  major  is  in  rapid  formation  for  bloom 
under  the  shelter  of  Cupressus  erecta  viridis, 
and  close  by  same  the  tiniest  of  all  Daffodils- 
minimus.  Lenten  Roses  are  in  great  abundance, 
and  Prunus  Pissardi  will  be  in  bloom  in  a  few 
da\s.— W.  Baylok-Hautland,  ArdaiUn,  Cork, 
Jan.  22. 

Cissus  discolor.  —  Among  stove  climbers 
of  free  growth  and  bright  and  effective  colour- 
ing also  this  well-known  plant  is  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous.  Tlie  plant  is  quite  easily 
managed  in  those  structures  where  ample  warmth 
abounds,  and  whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  free 
growth  may  be  relied  upon.  When  planted  out, 
however,  the  soil  should  be  made  firm  about  the 
roots,  and  be  by  no  means  of  a  very  rich  nature.  If 
planted  in  rich  soil  it  is  possible  that  an  over- 
rank  growth  will  be  made,  deficient  also  in 
colour  to  that  given  off  from  plants  confined  to 
certain  limits  for  rooting.  In  large  buildings, 
such  as  conservatories,  corridors,  and  the  like, 
where  ample  heat  is  at  command,  this  plant  is 
very  attracti\'e.  Just  now  in  the  new  Nepenthes 
house  at  Kew  much  is  made  of  the  plant  in  the 
same  way  ;  the  leafy  growths  hanging  from  the 
roof  nearly  reach  the  floor,  and  create  quite  a 
distinct  feature  in  the  house  named. 

Iberis  gibraltarica.- Owing  to  the  mildness 
of  the  present  winter,  this  well-known  Candytuft 
from  strong  plants  set  out  in  the  eirly  part  of  last 
year  has  not  only  kept  growing  through  the  late 
autumn,  but  the  flower-heads  have  been  formed 
so  that  the  plants  are  showing  the  white  tijis  in 
almost  every  head.  Very  severe  frost  now  in  all 
probability,  if  aicompanied  by  wet,  would  have 
a  ruinous  effect  upon  the  flowers  now  so  pro- 
minent. At  the  same  time  it  is  noteworthy  that 
this  species,  more  tender  than  most  of  the  Candy- 
tufts, is  the  most  forward  in  this  respect.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  time  the  seedlings  appeared 
above  ground  perhaps  even  more  than  that  they 
are  seedlings.  This  species,  only  quite  hardy 
and  a  true  perennial  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions,  gives  the  best  results  when 
treated  as  a  biennial.  The  plants  above  noted  are 
a  portion  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  so  raised,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  much  these  are  in 
advance  of  the  more  truly  perennial  kinds. 

Chinese  Primulas.— In  the  dull  winter  days 
the  Chinese  Primula  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  we  have,  and  to  (hose  who  require  cut 
bloom  in  quantity  the  advent  of  the  semi-double 
flowered  forms  will  be  a  great  boon,  as  they  last 
well  and  can  be  grown  with  very  little  trouble 
from  seed  which  always  comes  true.  The  value 
and  high  colour  of  the  Chinese  Primula  of  to-day 
are  well  shown  in  some  tine  flowers  that  have  been 
brought  us  by  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Co.,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  who  in  their  seed-grounds 
at  Nice  make  a  specinlity  of  this.  We  were  much 
struck  with  the  size  and  rich  colour  of  Chiswick 
Red,  than  which  no  finer  sort  has  yet  been  raised. 
A  very  fine  variety  is  Snowflake,  with  Fern- 
leaved  foliage,  the  flowers  of  fine  substance  and 
very  pure.  Village  Maid  was  also  very  distinct, 
as  also  were  Giant  White  and  Princess  Louise 
with  large  white  flowers,  the  habit  not  coarse,  aa 
is  too  often  the  case  in  some  kinds.  Of  the  semi- 
double  kinds,  the  richest  by  far  was  the  semi- 
double  form  of  Chiswick  Red,  which  no  doubt 
will,  when  by  selection  it  can  be  had  a  little 
larger,  be  valuable  for  cutting.     The  Paper-white 


(double)  is  also  worth  attention  and  of  much  value 
with  its  beautiful  Parsley-like  foliage. 

Two  lovely  hardy  flowers  of  midwinter. 
—For  some  weeks  past  Crocus  Imperati  has  been 
in  great  beauty  in  my  garden,  a  gleam  of  warm 
sunshine  rapidly  opening  the  pale  buff  buds  and 
disclosing  the  delicate  mauve  interior.  This 
Crocus  can  always  be  counted  on  to  be  in  flower 
on  New  Year's  Day  on  a  sunny  bank,  and  with 
me — in  heavy  clay — multiplies  rapidly  and  can 
seemingly  take  care  of  itself  anywhere.  It  is 
not  dear  to  buy,  and,  like  another  lovely  and 
equally  accommodating  Crocus  (speciosus),  is 
scarcely  ever  seen  outside  a  botanic  garden.  The 
other  flower  is  Iris  stylosu,  which,  after  a  favour- 
able autumn,  commences  to  bloom  in  October, 
and  if  the  weather  is  at  all  open  gives  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  its  exquisite  lavender  flowers 
till  March.  If  the  autumn  has  been  wet,  it  will 
sometimes  not  flower  till  early  spring.  There  are 
several  forms  of  the  mauve,  and  also  a  beautiful 
white.  The  buds  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the 
colour  can  be  seen  and  while  tightly  rolled  up. 
They  will  then  open  beautifully  in  water.— G.  P  , 

Mnnksl,,,,;,,   Co.   Duhlill. 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei.  —  This  very  showy 
plant  claims  attention  for  its  long  season  of 
flowering,  its  distinct  clear  yellow  blooms,  and 
its  free  habit  of  growth.  Indeed,  any  plant  whose 
season  of  blooming,  particularly  in  winter,  is  of 
long  duration,  deserves  to  be  known  to  all  growers 
of  beautiful  and  attractive  flowers.  For  many 
weeks  in  succession  this  handsome  plant  has  never 
ceased  to  keep  up  a  display  of  flowers  in  one  of 
the  large  greenhouses  at  Kew.  Fine  plants  were 
ciuite  a  centre  of  attraction  e\en  before  the  Chry- 
santhemums were  at  their  best,  and  even  now,  at 
the  end  of  January,  there  are  still  many  flowers. 
Rather  tall  it  may  be  in  its  habit  of  growth,  but 
this  in  not  a  few  instances  should  prove  a  valu- 
able point  rather  than  a  drawback.  Of  dwarf 
flowering  subjects,  at  most  seasons  of  the  year 
there  is  usually  a  goodly  number,  but  taller  sub- 
jects, particularly  among  flowering  plants,  are 
not  so  plentiful.  Allowed  to  grow  without  stop- 
ping after  a  certain  age  or  when  a  bush  of  given 
size  has  resulted,  this  valuable  kind  appears  to 
occupy  a  uniijue  position. 

Prunus  Davidiana. — We  are,  I  suppose,  to 
call  this  P.  persica  Davidiana,  but  this  is  cum- 
brous, especially  as  the  pink  variety  would  re- 
quire to  have  the  word  "rubra"  added.  This  is 
a  small  matter,  however,  compared  with  the  fact 
that  this  tree  is  one  of  the  most  precious  plants 
we  can  have  for  earlj'  bloom.  Last  year  it  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Bulley,  then  of  West 
Kirby,  now  of  Neston,  and  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of 
!  Newry,  has  mentioned  it  several  times.  It  has 
been  showing  colour  here  since  before  New  Year's 
1  Day,  but  only  within  the  last  day  or  two  has  it 
opened  its  flowers.  It  is  hard  to  choose  between 
the  typical  white  and  the  variety  rubra.  The 
former  is  very  beautiful  with  its  snowy,  compara- 
j  tively  large  flowers  on  the  leafless  branches,  but, 
if  anything,  I  prefer  P.  1).  rubra  with  its  charm- 
ing rose-tinted  blossoms.  They  are  most  beauti- 
'  ful,  even  when  in  bud.  The  only  drawback  to 
'  our  enjoyment  of  these  things  is  caused  by  the 
I  weather,  rain  soon  disfiguring  the  delicate  beauty 
'  of  the  blossom.  A  sheltered  place  ought  to  be 
I  chosen  for  these  early- flowering  hardy  trees. — S. 
Ar.\ott,  C(u:'<ethoni,  by  Dumfrks,  N.B. 

Tiarella  cordifolia.— The  Foam  Flower  de- 
I  serves  all  the  praise  "  E.  J."  gives  it  on  pp.  40-41 
I  of  The  Garden  of  .January  21.  We  have  few  more 
prized  rock  garden  flowers  than  this,  with  its  plumes 
of  white  blooms  and  its  very  pleasing  leaves. 
"  E.  J."  has,  however,  told  of  it  so  well  that  I  am 
only  referring  to  it  now  for  the  purpose  of  men- 
tioning two  other  points  about  the  plant.  One  is 
that  its  requirements  as  to  water  need  to  be  well 


attended  to  on  light  soils,  especially  in  long 
spells  of  dry  weather.  Even  with  a  little  shade 
plants  here  have  suffered  considerably  in  excep- 
tionally dry  seasons  and  have  been  much  weakened. 
Another  is  that  there  are  two  plants,  closely  re- 
sembling each  other,  passing  as  T.  cordifolia.  One 


makes  runners  ;  the  other,  and  the  better  of  the 
two,  does  not.  The  former  I  had  originally  as 
Mitella  prostrata  some  fourteen  years  ago,  but  I 
have  seen  it  in  two  or  three  gardens  grown  as 
Tiarella.  To  the  casual  observer  who  does  not 
see  the  two  together  there  is  no  difference  between 
them,  but  the  running  plant  is  considerably  infe- 
rior in  flower.  I  have  no  description  of  Mitella 
nuda,  which,  according  to  the  "  Index  Kewensis," 
is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant  known  as  M.  proj- 
trata.  Purchasers  should,  however,  see  that  they 
secure  the  better  plant.  It  gives  less  trouble  and 
is,  besides,  considerably  prettier. — S.  Arnott. 

Galanthus  Elwesi  var.  Whittalli.— I  was 
pleased  to  observe  Dr.  Stuart's  note  upon  this 
Sn(jwdrop,  which  I  mentioned  in  these  columns 
several  weeks  ago.  Since  I  first  wrote,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  flowers  has  opened,  and  one 
is  now  enabled  to  form  a  much  better  opinion  of 
its  character.  This  further  observation  not  only 
confirms  but  strengthens  one's  expectations. 
There  are,  as  one  might  expect  from  collected 
plants,  inferior  flowers  among  them,  but  the 
majority  are  fine  both  in  size  and  form,  and  the 
massive  leaves  are  very  striking  in  their  way.  At 
the  time  the  bulbs  came  from  Smyrna,  a  friend 
consulted  me  as  to  the  position  in  which  to  plant 
them.  I  ad\  ised  him  to  plant  in  different  posi- 
tions and  in  various  kinds  of  soil,  as  we  had  no 
information  as  to  where  they  were  found  or  the 
conditions  under  which  they  grew.  I  distributed 
my  bulbs  over  the  garden,  planting  some  on  dry 
rockeries,  others  in  strong  soil  in  the  border, 
others  in  a  light  border,  others  in  a  low,  rather 
damp  corner  in  the  rook  garden,  and  a  few  in  very 
wet  soil  by  the  side  of  a  small  Water  Lily  pool. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  differencs  in  the  results, 
and  the  drier  the  position  the  smaller  are  the 
flowers  and  leaves.  On  the  strong  soil  both  are 
much  finer.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  the  lot  are  those 
in  the  low,  damp  corner  in  the  rock  garden  ;  but 
those  in  the  wet  soil  by  the  pool  do  not  look  very 
happy.  Some  experimeiitsare  bringing  me  round 
to  the  opinion  of  a  friend  who  is  a  great  admirer 
of  the  Snowdrop,  and  who  thinks  the  broad- 
leaved  Snowdrops  ought  to  have  a  strong  soil. — 
S.  Ai:nott. 

Crocus  gargaricus.— At  this  season  a  good 
collection  of  Crocus  species  is  of  daily  interest 
eien  in  the  stormy  weather  which  has  prevailed, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  flowers.  Almost  weekly 
for  some  time  I  have  mentioned  one  or  morj 
Crocuses  as  being  in  bloom.  Now  the  first  flower 
of  another  charming  species  has  appeared.  Th's 
is  C.  gargaricus,  a  very  beautiful,  although  very 
small,  plant.  Its  normal  time  is  said  to  be 
March,  but  from  collected  plants  one  has  flowers 
which  come  earlier.  The  flowers  are  bright 
orange,  and  this  is  deeper  and  brighter  in  shade 
in  plants  from  the  Bithynian  Olympus  than  in 
those  from  other  habitats.  Mr.  George  Maw  says 
that  his  oorms  were  collected  on  Mount  Olympus, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything 
brighter  in  their  way  than  the  small  blooms  they 
give.  The  anthers  are  lemon  yellow,  and  the 
filament  and  stigmata  orange.  The  corm,  as  Mr. 
Maw  says,  is  exceptionally  small,  and  is  barely 
half  an  inch  wide.  One  finds  that  Crocus  gar- 
garicus has  a  tendency  to  form  small  corms  wliich 
do  not  not  flower  for  some  time,  so  thao  we  can- 
not have  a  group  of  plants  closely  covered  with 
blooms  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  genus.  The 
corms  I  had  from  Broussa  flowered  the  season 
after  arrival,  but  as  I  had  no  bloom  for  a  year  or 
two  afterwards  I  was  afraid  C.  gargaricus  was 
not  going  to  succeed  here.  The  pretty  blue  C. 
aerius  grows  along  with  it  on  Mount  Olympus, 
and  from  mixed  seed  I  had  from  there  several 
years  ago  I  have  had  flowers  of  C.  aerius,  but  not  of 
C.  gargaricus.  I  observe  in  a  catalogue  that  C. 
gargaricus  is  described  as  "  purple- flowered,"  but 
this  is  an  error. — S.  Arnott. 
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Orohavd  and  FFolt  i- 


tierry  ^ 
Fruit  and  poultry  .. 
Nectarine  Hunt's  Tawny 
Peach  failing  to  fruit 
Pear     Doyenne      ' 

ripening  ..     .. 

Pear  Fondante  de  Thirriott . . 
Plum  Pershoro  .     „     „     .. 


Cornice 


EraiithiB  hyemalis 

Irisstylosa        

Ivy,      mixing,      with       cut 

Plants,  hardy,  notes  on  .     .. 

Plants,  summer  climbing  and 

trailing 


tanks  for ... 

Stove  and  OpaentaonBe  :- 

Camellias  on  trelli^e3     ..     .. 

Clerodendron  Balfourianum 
and  others     

Crlnum  yemense 

Licuala,  Jeanenceyi 

Licaala  Jeanencei/i    .. 

Pelargoniums,  winter-flower- 
ing zonal         

Primula  stellata        

Richardia  Little  Gem     ..     . . 

Salvia  splendens      

Stove  climbers,  flowering     . . 

Garden  Plova:— 

Fuchsia  cori/mbijtora 

Fuchsia /alff<:m' 

Fur/Lsia  globnsa  .     . .      . .      . . 

Fuchsia  gracilis         


(niiutratiom  in  Italia.) 

Fuchsia  vlicrophytla 75 

Furhsia  serratifolia 75 

Fuchsia  spteilditis     ..     ,.     —  74 

Fuchsias,  species  of      „     _  74 


Frxiits    under     glass,    work 

amoDg     .       « 

Kitchen  garden,  work  in  the 


Barkeria  Lindleyana 
Gatanthe  Tumeri  . . 
Cattley<  Peruivaliana 
Cochtioda  sangiuncn  . 

Ciichllodas 

Cojliigyn    -       ■ 
Dend.ob 
Deudrobiums,  hybrid 
Epidendrum  crassifolium 
Lvcaste  gigantca 
Odontogioi^sum  Edwardi 
Phalaeuopsis  Stuartiana . . 


Trees  and  BtaFabst— 


Mistletoe,  the    ..     .. 
Mistletoe,  the,  on  ai 

tree  at  Winchfield 
Vifcum  album  ..     „ 


Kitchen  ;— 

Celery  Ivery's  Nonsuch 
Pea  Duke  i-f  Albany 
PoiiB,  dwarf  ..     ,. 

Tomatoes,  open-air  .     ., 
Turnip  Gulden  Ball . .     . . 


Sooletlea  :— 

Royal  Horticultural 


Hates  of  tba  Week  i— 

Apouogeton  di&tachyon  . 


Caseiuia  fulvida       „     . .     .. 

Crinum  asiaticum 

Daff.,dil8,  forced  . .  _  . . 
Frecf^ia  refracta  alba      . .     . . 

Garrya  elliptica       

Gorse,  the  common 

Hawthorn,  thi  Water  ..  .. 
Helleborua  Stephen  Olbrich.. 
Plants*  flowering  late  ..  .. 
Rhododendron  amabile . .  . . 
Rogiera  cordata       


Ulex  europseus         ...     .. 

Hlsoellaneons  i— 

Alnwick  Castle  Gardens 

Boilers,  coil 

Ice  houses 

Weather,  the,  in  W.  Herts 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


RIPENING    DOYENNE    DU    COMICE 
PEAR. 

When  Doyenne  du  Cornice  figures  upon  our 
tables  it  is  unrivalled,  and  is  preferred  almost 
always  before  those  other  Pears  which  ripen 
about  that  time.  It  might  be  thought  that  all 
there  was  to  say  had  been  already  said  in  its 
favour,  but  after  half  a  century  of  existence 
I  think  there  is  still  something  to  be  learned 
in  regard  to  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
exact  appreciation  of  its  perfect  maturity.  Is 
this  fruit  always  enjoyed  just  at  the  right  time  ? 
Except  as  regards  the  connoisseur,  no.  As  every- 
one knows,  owing  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
its  skin,  it  travels  badly  when  ripe,  and  quickly 
loses  quality.  The  result  is  that  it  is  often 
eaten  too  soon,  which  detracts  from  its  quali- 
ties more  than  one  might  be  tempted  to  think. 
This  Pear  is  one  of  those  of  which  it  is  com- 
monly said  that  one  should  "rise  in  the  night- 
time to  eat  it."  By  most  people  it  is  thought 
the  proper  time  to  eat  it  is  as  soon  as  the  pulp 
yields  to  finger  pressure  ;  there  is  no  suspicion 
then  that  the  fruit  is  not  yet  completely  ripe. 

If  one  would  enjoy  Doyenn6  du  Cornice  at 
just  the  right  moment,  here  are  means  for 
obtaining  the  best  results,  as  shown  by  my 
own  experience  :  Gather  the  fruits  with  care 
a  little  earlier  than  the  winter  varieties  are 
gathered,  on  a  fine  day,  and  take  them  to  the 
place  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  fruit  room,  so 
as  to  avoid  much  handling.  Ripening  is  vari- 
able, according  as  the  summer  has  been  dry  or 
wet.  The  beginning  of  maturity  is  recognised 
by  the  yellow  tinge  which  the  skin  takes  on. 
This  is  the  right  time  for  sending  the  fruit  to  a 
distance.  If  the  fruit  is  in  perfect  condition 
for  eating,  this  is  shown  by  the  yellow  colour 
being  accentuated  round  the  stalk,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  a  very  slight  depression  of  the 
fruit's    surface  at   the   same   place.     This   is 


the  first  sign  of  maturity.  In  this  con- 
dition the  fruit  is  not  yet  over-ripe,  as 
one  might  suppose,  but  it  should  be  placed 
carefully  in  a  much  colder  temperature  and  left 
there  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  restores 
firmness  to  the  fruit.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  put  the  fruits  into  a  heated  room,  where  they 
would  gradually  lose  the  coolness  with  which 
they  are  impregnated.  If  they  have  not  been 
gathered  too  late  they  should  be  very  smooth, 
and  not  at  all  wrinkled  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  fruit-stalk.  At  this  spot  the  pulp 
will  be  transparent  without  being  soft.  This 
is  the  last  sign  of  complete  maturity  ;  the  fruit 
is  ripe  to  a  turn.  At  this  moment  a  Doyenne 
du  Cornice  if  cut  with  a  silver  blade  will  offer  no 
resistance  at  all  to  the  knife,  which  will  cut 
almost  without  effort,  and  the  juice  will  be  shed 
upon  the  plate.  This  Pear,  after  such  treat- 
ment as  described,  melts  in  the  mouth  almost 
without  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  upon  the 
palate.  This  is  the  condition  in  which  it  can 
be  enjoyed  with  all  its  qualities.— M.  Me.sle, 
in  Bei-iii'  Hoiiicole. 


Plum  Pershore.— Perhaps  Mr.  Crawford  will 
say  where  in  Kent  the  Per.-'hore  Plum  can  be  seen 
giving  good  results,  a'so  the  kind  of  s.  il  and  situation 
Some  of  the  growers  who  grow  it  well  will,  perhaps, 
kindly  give  this  information.  Having  seen  how  pro- 
fusely it  fruited  in  Worcestershire,  I  obtaiafd  my 
trees  from  a  nursiry  there,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  being  true.  _  lam  under  the  impression  it  is  the 
soil  of  the  midlands  that  suits  it.  I  know  several 
who  have  rot  succeeded  with  it  in  the  south. — 
J.  Crook. 

Pear  Fondante  de  Thirriott.— The  testing 
of  a  new  Pear  for  flavour  is  alwaj-s  attended  with 
interest,  particularly  when  it  is  one  which  has 
been  tent  out  with  .a  good  reputation  in  this 
respect.  Such  was  the  ca'e  with  regard  to  the 
variety  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  note,  and 
it  is  a  pleasing  task  to  lecord  that  it  is  fully 
deserving  of  the  encomiums  that  have  been  passed 
upon  it  both  by  nurserymen  and  others.  The 
fruits  produced  by  the  three  or  four  cordon  trees 
I  have  of  it  are,  or  rather  were,  of  medium  size 
and  pyriform  iu  shape.     The  skin,  dull  green  in 


colour,  is  irreguhirly  covered  with  russet,  and 
not  particularly  attractive  in  appearance.  The 
flavour,  which,  after  all,  is  the  great  critprion,  is 
delicious,  with  just  a  smack  of  the  old  Bishop's 
Thumb  about  it,  while  the  flesh  is  white,  buttery, 
and  juicy.  I  consider  it  a  great  addition  to  our 
late  Pears,  and  one  deserving  of  wall  culture. 
—A.  W. 

Nectarine  Hunt's  Tawny.— I  was  interested 
in  "J.  C.  T.'s"  note  on  this  old  Nectarine,  and 
think  with  him  that  it  is  too  good  a  variety  to  be 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  cultivation.  I  had  a  tree 
under  my  charge  at  Gunton  twenty  years  ago, 
and  was  much  impressed  with  its  usefulness. 
The  tree  was  in  the  early  Peach  house,  the  other 
variety  being  Violette  Hutive.  Hunt's  Tawny 
ripened  first  by  about  ten  days.  The  tree  has  a 
splendid  constitution,  invariably  sets  well,  and 
wilh  ordinary  care  ripens  off  a  heavy  crop.  As 
"J.  C.  T."  says,  the  fruit  is  rather  sma  1,  but 
when  well  exposed  to  the  sun  colours  up  beauti- 
fully, and  looks  very  pretty  dished  up.  I  think  1 
once  heard  that  it  was  rather  subject  to  mildew, 
but  I  never  found  it  so,  and  I  think  this  evil  is 
often  brought  about  in  early  houses  by  too  fre- 
quent syringing,  regardless  of  weather,  and  slop- 
ping a  lot  of  water  about.  Were  [  planting  an 
early  house,  Hunt's  Tawny  would  certainly  find  a 
place.— J.  Crawford. 

Fruit  and  poultry.— I  read  the  remarks  of 
"J.  C."  under  this  heading  on  page  1  with  much 
pleasure.  As  that  gentleman  remarks  in  his 
opening  sentence,  fruit  and  poultry  seem  a 
strange  mixture,  but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that 
the  mixture  will  answer,  provided  the  selection  be 
properly  made  and  nothing  further  is  attempted 
than  the  available  accommodation  permits.  In  a 
large  kitchen  garden  near  my  residence,  the  head 
gardener  last  year  assured  me  that  the  benefit 
gained  by  him  in  a  plantation  of  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  bushes  from  turning  into  the  garden  a 
hen  and  her  chickens  was  very  great,  and  he 
reckoned  that  the  advantage  gained  would  be  felt 
even  more  in  future  seasons.  It  is  not,  however, 
with  bus-h  fruit  that  poultry-keeping  is  best 
associated,  but  rather  with  the  smaller  varieties 
of  fruit  trees.  At  the  present  time,  in  good  fruit- 
growing districts  there  seems  a  determined  effort 
to    increase     the     acreage     of     the    orchards 
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and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  fowls  will  be  most 
fitted  to  keep  down  insect  pests,  to  grnze  the 
pasture  upon  which  the  trees  are  planted,  and 
generally  to  render  a  good  account  of  themselves 
as  a  department  of  the  business.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  so  many  growers  of 
merely  planting  the  trees  and  allowing  them  to 
look  after  themselves  ;  such  a  plan  would  be  sure 
to  fail  with  every  other  description  of  plant,  and 
.fruit  trees  cannot  possibly  be  an  exception.  Not 
only  do  such  trees  need  planting  upon  land  in 
fair  condition,  but  they  must  have  suitable  plant 
food  available,  and  they  need  protection  from  the 
attacks  of  stock.  Sheep  and  pigs  are  sure  to  rub 
the  stems,  and  will  speedily  do  incalculable 
injury  if  not  checked.  On  the  other  hand,  poul- 
try are  powerless,  provided  they  are  not  allowed 
to  scratch  and  dust  themselves  near  the  base  of 
the  stem.  With  them  there  is  no  necessity  to 
change  their  pasturage  when  the  fruit  ripens, 
because  they  cannot  reach  it  or  interfere  with  its 
growth.  Their  droppings  make  an  extremely 
valuable  fertiliser,  and  their  propensity  for  deal- 
ing with  worms  and  insect  pests  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  latter  would  not  be  allowed  to  make 
headway.  Fowl-keeping  as  an  industry  is  certain 
to  spread  in  this  country,  and  I  know  no  circum 
stances  more  favourable  to  its  extension  than 
those  above  mentioned. — Falcon. 


PEACH  FAILING  TO  FRUIT. 
I  HAVE  some  Peach  trees  in  a  cool  house  on  a 
south  wall.  There  was  no  fruit  last  year,  but 
plenty  of  bloom.  What  is  the  best  thing  to  do 
now  to  secure  the  fruit  this  coming  season  as 
regards  manuring  and  watering,  &c.  ? — W.  A.  S. 
*„*  Rather  fuller  particulars  should  have  been 
supplied  by  "  W.  A.  S."  as  to  the  treatment  given 
the  tree  during  the  flowering  period  and  subse- 
quently, and  something  ought  also  to  have  been 
added  about  the  state  of  the  border  the  tree  is 
supposed  to  be  rooting  in.  Some  varieties  are 
much  more  shy  setting  than  others,  and  with  no 
bees  to  distribute  the  pollen,  fertilisation  should 
be  effected  with  either  a  rabbit's  tail  attached  to 
a  stick  or  a  camel's-hair  brush.  If  by  either 
means  the  pollen  is  transferred  from  the  anthers 
to  the  stigma,  a  perfect  set  of  fruit  usual  y  takes 
place,  and  instead  of  either  the  flowers  or 
apparently  well  -  set  fruit  dropping  wholesale, 
much  thinning  out  is  usually  necessary.  On 
bright  days  smartly  tapping  the  branches  or  the 
wires  supporting  them  directly  the  pollen  is  dry 
may  have  the  eSect  of  distributing  the  pollen 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  case,  but  the  rabbit's  tail 
or  camel's-hair  brush,  if  a  slower  process,  is  the 
most  reliable.  "  W.  A.  S."  will  do  well,  there- 
fore, to  attend  to  the  fertilising  of  his  Peach 
blooms  towards  noon  every  day  while  the  flower 
ing  period  lasts.  This  should  result  in  the  par 
tial  development  of  far  more  fruit  than  the  tree  is 
cipable  of  maturing  properly,  and  the  thinning 
out  should  commence  when  the  fruits  are  no 
larger  than  horse  beans,  leaving  those  best 
placed  to  swell  and  colour  properly.  Reserving 
a  large  number  of  fruit  on  Peach  and  Nectarine 
tree^  till  after  the  "stoning"  or  period  during 
which  the  woody  tissue  is  hardening  about  the 
kernel,  this  taking  place  when  the  fruits  are 
scarcely  half  -  grown,  and  while  apparently 
([uite  stationary,  I  have  long  held  to  be  a 
mistake.  Stoning  takes  more  out  of  a  tree 
than  any  other  process,  and  leaving  far  too 
many  fruits  to  go  through  this  stage  not 
unfrequently  brings  about  wholesale  dropping, 
the  very  evil  those  responsible  are  most  desirous 
to  obviate.  Thin  out  severely  just  before  the 
stoning  period,  and  this  relief  to  the  trees  enables 
them  to  mature  heavy  crops  without  apparently 
experiencing  any  ill  eli'ects  from  the  strain.  A 
healthy  tree  ought  to  be  equal  to  maturing  a 
full-sized  fruit  to  every  It  square  inches  of  leaf 
surface,  but  some  there  are  who  leave  them 
thicker,  and  others,  again,  who  think  2  inches  or 
3  inches  further  apart  quite  close  enough  to- 
gether at  the  final  thinning.  Better  err  on  the 
side  of  light  cropping,  especially   on  old  trees, 


than  in  the  direcf.on  of  heavy  cropping,  as  much 
of  the  fruit  produced  by  overcropped  trees  is  apt 
to  fall  before  it  is  properly  ripened,  and  be  better 
fit  for  cooking  than  for  dessert. 

Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  inquiry, 
"  W.  A.  S."  is  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  failure 
in  his  case  is  traceable  to  faulty  root  treatment. 
At  no  time  in  the  year  ought  a  Peach  border  to 
be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  neglecting  to 
guard  against  this  condition  being  responsible  for 
many  partial  failures.  After  the  trees  have  been 
duly  pruned  and  fastened  back  to  the  wall  or 
trelhs,  the  borders  ought  always  to  be  loosened 
with  a  fork,  and  if  in  the  least  dry  should  receive 
a  good  soaking  of  either  clear  water  or  liquid 
manure,  the  latter  only  in  the  event  of  poverty 
at  the  roots.  Comparatively  new  or  rich 
borders  do  not  need  any  manure,  but  if 
they  are  old  and  practically  exhausted,  they 
should  not  only  get  a  strong  dose  of  liquid 
manure  now,  but  should  also  have  a  surfacing  of 
artificial  manure  specially  mixed  for  fruit  trees, 
and  which  can  be  procured  from  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen  in  either  large  or  small  quantities, 
applying  this  according  to  the  instructions  sup- 
plied with  it.  It  pays  well  to  wholly  remove  the 
surface  soil  of  stale  borders  down  to  the  roots, 
replacing  this  with  a  mixture  of  fresh  loam, 
decayed  manure,  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  ashes 
from  a  slow  fire.  All  borders  should  be  kept  con 
stantly  moist,  effecting  this,  not  by  watering  at 
fixed  periods,  but  rather  by  applying  water  or 
liquid  manure  whenever  the  soil  below  the  surface 
is  approaching  dryness.  Substitute  liquid  manure 
for  clear  water  where  the  trees  are  heavily  cropped 
and  not  growing  too  strongly  already.  Frequent 
syringing  of  the  trees  before  and  after  the  flower- 
ing period  is  accompanied  by  much  dripping  on 
the  border,  and  this,  coupled  with  trampling,  is 
liable  to  make  the  surface  harder  and  closer  than 
desirable.  Rapid  loss  of  moisture  and  cracking 
of  the  surface  are  the  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence, the  best  preventive  being  a  mulching  of 
strawy  manure  applied  before  hot  and  dry  weather 
sets  in.  Unless  so  covered  the  borders  ought  to 
have  their  exposed  surface  lightly  loosened  with  a 
digging  fork  just  in  advance  of  every  watering,  or 
otherwise  the  chances  are  that  not  nearly  enough 
moisture  will  reach  the  roots. 

W.  Iggdluen. 


Cherry  White  Heart. — We  do  not  hear  so 
much  of  this  good  old  Cherry  nowadays..  All  the 
same,  it  is  worth  including  in  all  collections  where 
the  soil  is  warm  and  wall  culture  can  be  given.  It 
can  be  grown  in  standard  form  in  some  of  the 
warmer  counties,  as  I  have  seen  fine  consignments 
in  some  of  the  fruiterers'  shops,  but  I  do  not  ad 
vise  orchard  culture  except  under  the  most  favour 
able  conditions.  I  should  choose  a  west  wall  for 
it.  Give  good  culture,  attending  particularly 
root-pruning  during  the  first  year  or  two  if  at  all 
inclined  to  be  over- vigorous,  and  avoiding  at  all 
times  laying  in  more  wood  than  can  be  properly 
exposed  to  sun  and  air.  Well  treated,  the  White 
Heart  produces  good  crops  of  splendid  fruit,  its 
earliness  being  one  of  its  chief  recommendations 
— N. 

Apple  Court  of  "Wick. — Those  who  favour 
large,  showy  varieties  of  dessert  Apples  are  not 
always  wise  in  making  their  selection.  Like 
some  large  Grapes,  they  attract  the  eye,  but  prove 
disappointing  in  quality,  at  least  to  those  who 
know  and  appreciate  first-class  fruit.  I  am  afraid 
that  owing  to  its  small  size  Court  of  Wick  does 
not  meet  with  much  favour  by  those  who  grow  for 
profit,  but  the  private  grower  who  omits  to  add 
several  trees  to  his  collection  makes  a  mistake  ; 
indeed,  no  collection  of  Apple  trees  is  complete 
without  it.  At  first  sight  the  fruit  may  be  con- 
sidered too  small,  and  therefore  is  often  passed 
over,  but  no  judge  of  Apples  who  sees  its 
golden  skin  with  streaks  of  red  showing  through 
the  russety  freckles  would  doubt  that  quality  was 
not  there,  though  size  may  be  lacking.  Its  supe- 
riority over  many  others  of  larger  size  and  strik- 
ing colour  is  soon  proved  by  the  flavour.  No  other 


variety  lasts  in  good  condition  over  such  a  long 
season,  viz.,  from  October  to  March.  Great  care, 
however,  is  necessary  not  to  gather  the  fruit  too 
early,  as,  like  many  of  our  late  kinds,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  as  long  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  fruit  shrivels  long  before  March. — 
R.  P. 


Flower  Garden. 


OPEN-AIR  TANKS  FOR  HARDY  WATER 
LILIES. 

Of  course,  where  ponds  or  lakes,  natural  or 
artificial,  exist,  they  are  perhaps  the  best  places 
in  which  to  grow  all  the  twenty  or  thirty  hardy 
Nymphjeas  now  known  and  grown  in  our  gar- 
dens. There  are  people,  however,  who  have 
neither  shallow-margined  lakes  nor  ponds,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  wish  to  grow  these  beautiful 
aquatics,  and  for  them  there  is  the  choice  of 
tubs  or  troughs,  or  shallow  concrete  tanks. 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  EUacombe,  father  of 
Canon  EUacombe,  of  Bitton,  used  to  do  wonders 
with  aquatics  in  tubs  when  at  Clyst  St.  George, 
in  Devon,  and  even  the  greatest  Water  Lily 
raiser  and  grower  of  our  time,  M.  Latour-Mar- 
liac,  does  not  disdain  to  use  tubs,  &c.,  although 
he  has  also  the  advantage  of  larger  receptacles 
in  the  shape  of  little  tank-like  basins  or  canals 
in  his  garden.  One  friend  of  my  acquaintanca 
grows  Nymphieas  superbly  in  a  tank  about  the 
size  of  a  billiard  table  and  only  about  18  inches 
or  2i  inches  deep.  Another  amateur  writes  to 
say  he  is  building  and  heating  an  open-air  tank 
for  these  flowers,  and  actually  hopes  to  grow 
and  bloom  the  Sacred  Bean,  or  Nelumbium  in 
the  open  air  by  planting  its  rhizomes  in  rich, 
pond  mud  through  ,  which  a  3-inch  hot- water 
pipe  will  be  conveyed.  I  have  in  ray  mind's 
eye  a  tank  60  feet  or  so  in  length,  and  6  feet  or 
7  feet  broad  and  2  feet  deep,  in  which  not  only 
the  best  hardy  Nymphteas,  but  the  Cape  Haw- 
thorn (Aponogeton),  Caltha,  Calla,  Richardia, 
Trapa,  and  a  host  of  other  interesting  aquatics 
might  be  grown.  The  ground-level  and  water- 
level  will  be  the  same,  with  a  rough  rock 
edging  for  marsh  and  bog  plants.  I  al- 
ready have  a  small  pond  choke  full  of  good 
kinds,  but  in  such  a  position  they  are  difficult 
to  see  at  close  quarters,  and  the  plants  them- 
selves are  still  more  difficult  and  troublesome 
to  handle,  even  from  a  steady  flat-bottomed 
punt  or  raft.  Can  any  practical  grower  of 
water  plants  tell  me  the  best  soil  or  compost  to 
use  ?  Is  fibrous  loam  or  rich  slime  or  pond- 
mud  best  for  Nymphitas  ?  I  have  my  own 
doubts  about  the  best  of  loam,  having  found  it 
very  sour  and  fcetid  after  its  being  submerged 
in  water  a  week  or  so,  but  I  am  anxious  to  learn 
from  other  practical  cultivators  on  this  point. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  Water  Lilies  do  not 
like  wind,  and  rarely  it  ever  open  out  fully  and 
freely  on  a  windy  day,  no  matter  how  sunny  it 
may  be.  Hence  shelter  for  tanks,  or  tubs,  or 
pools  seems  an  essential.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
any  hints  or  suggestions  will  be  very  welcome 
to  all  who,  like  myself,  are  fond  of  these  ex- 
quisite rose,  sulphur,  white,  and  crimson  hardy 
seedling  Nymphajas. 

Nelumbia  and  Nymphrea  stellata,  ccerulea, 
itc,  will,  I  am  afraid,  always  want  shallow 
water  that  is  artificially  heated  in  our  climate 
in  order  to  grow  them  well.  Perhaps  ere  long 
M.  Marliac,  who  has  already  done  so  much, 
will  succeed  in  his  endeavours  and  give  us  a 
hardy  or  open-air  blue  Nymphiea.  Meanwhile 
I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  practical  cultural 
hints  as  to  cemented  or  concreted  tanks  for 
growing  the  hardy  Water  Lilies  to  perfection  in 
the  open  air.  Water  Boatman. 
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CROCUS  SPECIOSUS. 
The  annexed  figure  shows  a  portion  of  a  clump 
of  this  charming  autumn  Crocus,  which  flowered 
in  ray  garden  early  in  October.  In  form  it  re- 
sembles the  ordinary  Crocuses  of  spring,  and  in 
colour  is  a  bright  porcelain-blue,  with  darker 
lines,  the  stigmas  and  stamens  being  vivid 
orange-red.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and 
elsewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  and  seems  of  the 
easiest  culture,  increasing  freely  in  the  heavy 
clay  of  my  borders  wherever  it  is  put.  Its 
foliage  appears  in  spring,  so  that  it  is  leafless 
when  in  bloom,  but  by  a  happy  accident  one 
clump  happens  to  be  associated  with  a  patch  of 
Dianthus  alpinus,  whose  rich  deep  green  leaves 
form  a  charming  foil  (in  two  senses)  to  the 
bright  blue  Crocuses.  This  autumn  gem,  which 
is  not  expensive  or  hard  to  grow,  is  practically 
never  seen  outside  a  botanic  garden.  Why  ! 
Another  lovely  and  comparatively  unknown 
Crocus,  C.  Imperati,  opened  its  first  flowers  on 


in  endless  varietj'  from  hothouses.  How  valuable 
then  should  such  hardy  plants  prove  to  those  who 
have  not  this  convenience. — R.  P. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Shortia  uniflora. — I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  closely  examining  some  pieces  of  this  with 
well-developed  flower-buds,  the  material  being 
fairly  fresh  and  strong,  so  that  one  may  reason- 
ably suppose  it  to  be  quite  normal,  though  it  has 
but  just  recently  been  received  from  Japan.  After 
having  seen  such  plants,  I  want  to  ask  what  dif- 
ference there  is  between  this  and  the  better- known 
Carolina  variety— S.  galacifolia— and  I  do  this 
because,  presumably,  uniflora  must  be  a  known 
and  well-tried  plant— at  least  in  some  of  the 
many  fine  collections  of  alpine  plants  in  this 
country.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  Kow  plant.  I  may 
also  say  that  the  American  plant  is  grown  here 
in  quantity  and  proves  a  really  rampant  grower, 
so  that  I  have  fairly  good  means  of  comparing 
the  two.     After  all,  I  see  as  yet  only  a  difl'erence 


Crocus  speciosus.    Fi 


om  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Qreenicood  Pirn, 


December  10.     It  can  always  be  counted  on  for 
Christmas.  Gkeenwood  Pur. 

DvMln.    

Iris  stylosa.— I  have  noticed  other  writers 
speaking  favourably  of  this  valuable  winter- 
flowering  plant,  and  well  it  deserves  it.  I  have 
gathered  large  quantities  of  the  lovely  blue  flowers 
during  the  past  month.  I  was  fortunate  in  re- 
ceiving a  nice  lot  of  plants  three  years  ago  from 
a  friend  in  Yorkshire,  who  found  his  climate  too 
cold  for  it  to  succeed  well.  These  are  now  well 
established  and  flowering  freely.  There  are  few 
gardens,  I  should  think,  in  the  midland  and 
southern  counties  where  this  Iris  would  not  do 
equally  well,  especially  if  sheltered  spots  were 
selected  and  stations  where  the  soil  is  wet  and 
heavy  made  suitable  to  its  free  growth— that  is 
by  adding  plenty  of  rich  porous  compost  and 
some  means  of  drainage,  or  even  forming  raised 
beds.  Even  those  in  the  north  of  England  would 
not  regret  were  they  to  plant  it  in  cold  frames, 
aflbrding  the  protection  of  the  lights  during  the 
winter  months.  For  cutting,  the  flowers  com- 
pare favourably  with  Orchids,  and  are  preferable 
to  some  possessing  less  pleasing  shades  of  colour. 
Mixed  with  Helleborus  niger  and  their  own  foli- 
age, I  have  made  up  pleasing  vases  not  to  lie 
despised  even  by  those  who  can  gather  cut  bloom 


in  size.  It  is  true  a  distinction  is  pointed  to  by 
the  name  uniflora,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
largely  the  Carolina  kind  produces  one-flowered 
scapes  too,  and  even  when  there  are  more-flowered 
scapes  they  may  not  constitute  a  feature  as  be 
tween  the  two  varieties  to  bar  the  possibility  that 
they  may  be  but  one  species,  with  merely  slight 
geographical  variations,  which  might  become  more 
or  less  merged.  This  point  may  be  of  more  th 
ordinary  interest,  for  many  of  us  can  recall  the 
fascinating  history  of  S.  galacifolia — its  lost  and 
limited  habitat,  and  the  re-discovery.  Until 
uniflora  came  to  us,  the  Carolina  plant  constituted 
the  whole  genus  Shortia.  Can  it  be  possible 
then,  tliat  both  countries  give  us  practically  thi 
same  species ': 

A  Snowdrop  is  now  in  flower  here,  and  haj 
been  since  December  28  It  is  one  which  Mr 
Whittall  sends  from  Smyrna,  and  came  to  me  last 
summer  in  the  form  of  bulbs  more  like  those  of 
Daffodils  in  size  and  form,  and  described  as  a 
gigantic  form  of  Elwes'  Snowdrop  ;  and  such  it 
]iroves  to  be,  though  I  dare  say  as  to  period  of 
flowering  it  may  not  be  so  early  when  it  has  grown 
more  into  harmony  with  our  climate.  The  re 
markable  features  are  big  flowers  and  long,  broad 
foliage.  The  present  stature  of  flower-scapes  ant 
leaves  is  S  inches  in  the  open  garden.  Flower 
are  nearly  double  the  size  of  those  of  the  typical 


Elwesi,  and  the  vigorous  glaucous  foliage  might 
be  taken  for  that  of  Daffodils,  and  is  altogether  in 
marked  contrast  with  that  of  G.  nivalis.  The 
few  frosts  we  have  had  this  winter  do  not  appear 
to  have  nipped  the  foliage,  as  1  have  noticed  has 
been  the  case  with  some  of  the  kinds  sent  us  from 
the  East  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

Dondia  (Hacquetia)  Epipactis,  also  known 
as  ( Jold  Coin,  is  always  as  early  with  me  as  the 
Winter  Aconite,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  can 
soon  be  grown  into  big  masses  in  damp  places,  it 
is  capable  of  making  a  good  show.  Another  merit 
is  that  even  in  inclement  weather  the  flowers  last 
quite  four  to  six  weeks.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
understood  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  note  I  in- 
clude the  coloured  bracts  in  my  meaning  as  floral 
parts.  What  I  most  wish  to  do  is  to  induce  the 
wider  cultivation  of  a  charming  and  inter- 
esting winter  flower  all  too  rarely  met  with, 
and  even  more  rarely  seen  in  good  and  free- 
flowering  form.  As  already  hinted,  the  point 
of  culture  is  to  give  an  open  but  damp  situa- 
tion. After  that  the  plants  should  be  kept  well 
mulched,  as  the  crowns  are  apt  to  grow  too 
far  above  the  surface,  in  the  style  of  Primulas  and 
Hepaticas.  This  reminds  me  of  having  just  read 
somewhere  that  we  cannot  class 

Hepaticas  among  the  earliest  flowers. — 
These,  with  the  exception  of  white  kinds  with 
pink  anthers  and  Double  Crimson,  are  ever  among 
my  earliest  bloomers.  Of  course,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  their  crowds  of  bloom  appear  in 
January  or  early  February,  but  relatively  with 
other  Anemones,  as  upennina,  blanda,  nivalis, 
and  fulgens,  they  are  entitled,  I  think,  to  be 
classed  among  the  earliest  bloomers.  Already  I 
can  pick  flowers  of  angulosa,  acutiloba,  and  such 
vars.  of  triloba  as  deep  and  pale  blue,  single  rose 
and  crimson,  and  double  blue  will  soon  follow  on. 
Too  often  these  are  placed  in  bleak  or  over- 
shaded  places,  or  among  the  matted  roots  of  trees 
or  shrubs.  We  only  need  to  recall  that  in 
favoured  situations  the  Hepaticas— even  in  York- 
shire—are evergreen  plants,  but  just  the  opposite 
— losing  their  foliage  in  summer — in  unsuitable 
places,  whence  we  may  easily  reason  it  out  that  if 
they  are  given  a  deep,  moist  soil  in  sheltered 
but  not  shaded  quarters,  you  will  not  only 
get  the  evergreen  feature,  the  more  profuse 
quantity  of  flowers  which  in  such  a  plant 
winter  verdancy  implies,  and  further,  can  we 
not  say  for  every  winter  -  flowering  species 
the  more  sheltered  the  position  of  the  plants  the 
better  and  more  lasting  the  bloom  ?  Surely 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  comparatively  few  winter- 
flowering  species  are  equally  worthy,  compared 
with  summer  bloomers,  of  the  most  carefully 
selected  spots.  I  feel  strongly  on  this  point,  for 
do  we  not  too  often  flnd  that  because  our  winter 
bloomers  are  mostly  common  types  or  kinds,  they 
are  not  deemed  worth  special  care  ? 

Crocus  Imperati.— If  we  found  this  more 
difficult  to  keep,  we  might  hear  it  more  praised  as 
a  gem,  as  indeed  it  is.  I  consider  it  the  most 
robust,  beautiful  and  reliable  of  all  the  species  1 
have  tried.  For  a  considerable  time  its  rigidity 
enables  it  to  keep  erect  aeainst  the  wintry  blasts ; 
it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  in  the  cup  form  when  it 
displays  its  lovely  feathery  line  on  a  buff  groujnd 
colour.  In  sunshine  it  is,  so  to  speak,  quite 
another  flower,  expanded  to  star  shape,  and  of  a 
ghstening  pale  rosy  purple.  With  me  it  gives  no 
trouble  at  all.  J.  Wood. 

Woodnlle,  Kirlstall. 


Mixing:  Ivy  with,  cut  flowers.— Having 
had  to  supply  a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers  all 
the  year  round,  I  have  found  long  shoots  of  the 
small-leaved  climbing  Ivy  invaluable  for  setting 
up  in  vases  of  many  kinds  of  flowers.  The  dura- 
bility of  Ivy  foliage  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  button-holes,  especially 
those  composed  of  Violets,  sold  in  the  London 
streets  are  backed  up  with  it,  Violet  leaves  so 
quickly  shrivelling.  If  to  be  sent  a  long  distance 
t^ie  Ivy  should  be  laid  in  a  box  on  an  inch  of 
damp   Moss    and   be    slightly  damped.     It  will 
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London  houses  for  a  considerable  time,  especially 
if  a  change  of  water  is  piven.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  stiff  to  please  some  people,  but  it  looks  much 
better  than  half-withered  fronds  of  Adiantum  or 
other  Ferns.  Besides,  it  i^  in  cases  of  heavy 
demands  for  flowers  impossible  to  grow  enough 
Fern.— N. 

THE  WINTER  ACONITE. 
(eranthis  hyemalis.) 
Doubly  precious  to  all  who  love  the  outdoor 
flowers  are  those  which  dare  the  rough  winds 
and  cold  moods  of  January  and  the  succeeding 
month.  Few  of  these  are  so  common,  few  so 
cheap,  as  the  Winter  Aconite,  and  hardly  any 
are  so  little  prized  by  the  multitude.  Had  it 
been  as  rare  as  the  early  Irises  it  would  have 
been  eagerly  sought  after  ;  it  would  have  been 
the  pet  of  many  a  garden.  It  has  been  sadly 
overlooked  by  our,  poets.  We  see  now  and 
again  a  stray  couplet  in  which  it  is  named,  but 
for  the  most  part  it  is  passed  over  in  silence. 
Wordsworth  has  immortalised  the  Celandine  ; 
from  Chaucer  onwards  the  Daisy  has  been 
praised  in  worthy  verse.  The  Rose  and  the 
Lily  have  had  their  poet  champions,  but  this 
little  flower  has  been  almost  unhonoured. 

But  if  our  poets  have  been  unmindful  of  the 
Winter  Wolf-bane,  our  writers  of  such  books 
as  those  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Bright  have  seen  its 
beauty  and  recognised  its  worth.  If  our  Poet 
Laureate  should  ever  stay  in  old  England 
for  the  winter  and  forsake  "Lamia's  Winter 
Quarters"  for  "The  Garden  that  I  Love," 
we  would,  one  believes,  find  our  flower  eulogised 
in  smoothly  flowing  words.  Many  of  our  gar- 
dening works  devoted  to  the  almost  purely 
cultural  aspect  of  the  art  or  dealing  with  it  in  a 
conventional  way  speak  slightingly  of  the  Winter 
Aconite.  What  is  perhaps  our  oldest  Scottish 
gardening  work,  the  "Scot's  Gard'ner,"  by 
John  Reid,  tells  us  that  it  "is  an  indifl'erent 
kind  of  flower.  "  Reid  was,  however,  one  of 
those,  all  too  common  still,  who  arrange  their 
flowers  in  lines  or  in  squares  like  soldiers 
at  a  review.  Uniformity  was  with  him  a  fetish 
and  was  at  the  root  of  all  his  gardening.  Such 
as  he  cannot  realise  the  beauty  of  this  flower 
sparkling  in  the  turf,  a  great  mass  of  yellow  and 
green,  or  mingled  with  Snowdrops  in  irregular 
array  ;  here  a  clump,  there  a  few  together. 
That  is  an  aspect  of  gardening  beyond  the  ken 
of  those  who  would  teach  us  that  Nature  is 
ugly  and  needs  her  handiwork  to  be  compressed, 
clipped  and  forced  into  hard,  straight  lines  ere 
it  can  become  beautiful. 

There  is  not  much  to  tell  of  the  needs  of  the 
Winter  Wolf-bane.  It  loves  shelter  and  the 
shade  of  deciduous  trees  ;  it  loves  a  rather 
strong,  moist  soil.  Drought  is  often  fatal  to 
it,  or  if  it  survive  it  is  weakened,  and  is  some 
time  before  it  regains  its  pristine  vigour.  It  is 
so  cheap  that  it  should  be  procured  in  quantity 
and  planted  with  a  lavish  hand.  The  earlier  it 
can  be  planted  after  the  leaves  die  down  the 
better.  One  has  already  incidentally  suggested 
the  way  in  which  it  may  be  made  the  most  of. 
There  are  many  others  which  will  occur  to  those 
fond  of  their  gardens.  I  have,  for  instance,  a 
little  bed  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  in  which 
grow  Eranthis  hyemalis  and  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
As  this  is  being  written  the  Winter  Aconite 
brightens  it  with  its  golden  blossoms,  and 
by-and-by  the  fairy  lamps  of  the  Convallaria 
will  be  there.  Peeping  through  some  Saxi- 
frages on  the  rockwork  edging  of  a  gravel 
walk  are  other  little  yellow  blossoms.  'Those 
who  have  a  taste  for  gardening  will  soon  devise 
some  means  by  which  they  may  make  use  of 
this  modest,   old-fashioned — call  it  common  if 


you  like — and  bright  flower,  which  is  one  of 
the  first  to  welcome  the  opening  year.  One 
cannot  but  think,  too,  that  some  of  our  seed- 
ling raisers  might  take  it  in  hand  to  see  if  it  be 
not  susceptible  of  improvement  in  a  reasonable 
way,  without  turning  it  into  a  mr)nstrosity,  but 
by  adding  to  its  size  and  brightness.  The 
newer  allied  species,  Eranthis  cilicious,  will 
never  take  its  place.  Although  deeper  in 
colour,  it  is  later,  and  has  not  in  perfection 
that  (]uaint  Elizabethan  collar  which  gives, 
with  its  scalloped  edges,  so  distinctive  a  feature 
to  the  flower  it  surrounds.  A  charming  little 
book  of  flower-lore  named  "Alexis  and  His 
Flowers,"  by  Beatrix  F.  Cresswell,  speaks  of 
these  flowers,  just  after  they  have  como  above 
the  soil,  as  being  like  "Elizabethan  pages 
making  a  bow."  If  one  looks  at  them  in  this 
stage  we  see  the  idea,  and,  while  smiling  at  the 
conceit,  think  it  a  happy  one.  In  the  same 
work  we  are  told  of  Winter,  on  finding  the 
Aconites,  laying  his  hand  on  the  child's 
shoulder  and  saying,  "  Look,  look  1  there  they 
are,  my  little  beauties — Winter's  own  flowers." 
As  we  look  upon  them  now  we  may  well  say 
"  little  beauties  "  they  are  in  truth.  Dull  they 
might  .seem  in  summer  sunshine,  but  in  the 
present  they  are  bright  as  burnished  gold. 

S.  Arnott. 


SPRING  IN  JANUARY. 
It  is  rather  presumptuous  to  write  anything 
under  this  heading,  because  it  is  too  likely  that 
before  it  is  read  the  illusion  may  have  changed, 
and  the  garden  may  be  enveloped  with  all  the 
dreariness  of  real  winter  ;  but  three  or  four  mild 
Christmastides  have  made  us  expect  more,  and 
the  reason  for  these  notes  is  that  I  have  found 
that  some  of  the  best  winter  flowers  are  un- 
known to  the  many.  Besides,  why  should  you 
not  make  the  most  of  even  a  brief  time  of 
pretty  flowers,  however  unseasonable  .'  and, 
as  Horace  puts  it,  copy  the  schoolboy  in  his  one 
week's  Easter  holidays,  Exhpio  iji-atiii[ui'  frnnri!; 
tempore  raptim,  without  thinking  of  the  canings 
to  come  when  he  returns  to  school. 

As  for  the  materials  for  making  our  sunny 
and  sheltered  borders  gay  in  January,  I  am  not 
going  to  give  a  catalogue  of  flowers,  but  intend 
only  to  describe  less  than  half  a  dozen  which 
may  be  trusted,  and  show  how  these  may  be 
had  in  abundance  by  a  little  perseverance  and 
patience.  I  am  writing  in  the  middle  of 
January,  and  many  besides  those  I  mention 
may  have  come  before  the  end  of  the  month  ; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  the  present,  not  of  the 
future.  Happy  would  the  old  Neapolitan 
botanist  Imperato  have  been  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  in  his  lifetime,  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  that  his  memory  would  be  for  ever 
respected  by  gardeners  on  account  of  the  beau- 
tiful Crocus  and  large  Snowdrop  which  bear  his 
name.  We  have  lately  been  inundated  with 
Snowdrops  bearing  new  names,  and  I  have 
bought  all  which  have  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  dealers.  No  doubt  some  of  them  are 
very  fine  in  climates  which  suit  them,  but  here 
they  have  nearly  all  failed,  and  still  the  largest 
and  finest  of  all  that  I  grow  is 

Gal.vnthus  iMrin; ATI. — It  is  said  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  common  Snowdrop,  but  it  is  double 
the  size,  it  is  earlier  and  increases  fast,  and  has  a 
vigorous  constitution  which  enables  it  to  thrive 
wherever  I  plant  it.  G.  Elwesi,  and  some  of  the 
varieties  like  G.  plicatus,  have  larger  flowers,  but 
here  they  are  liable  to  a  fatal  mildew,  besides 
flowering  much  later. 

Crocps  Imi'Erati  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  Crocuses  ;  the  clear  striped  fawn  colour  of  the 
outside  of  the  flower  contrasted  with  the  rich 
purple  of  the  inside  are  features   quite  distinct 


from  the  other  Crocuses  of  spring.  It  generally 
comes  into  flower  here  with  Aconites  soon  after 
New  Year's  Day,  and  a  succession  lasts  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  It  is  quite  true  that  bois- 
terous and  wet  weather  or  snow  and  hard  frosts 
damage  the  flowers  which  are  open,  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  cover  a  few  bunches  with  a 
bell-glass;  but  however  bad  the  winter,  they  make 
the  most  of  every  chance  of  displaying  their 
beauty,  and  I  have  never  known  the  bulbs 
injured  by  any  frost.  As  for  their  increase,  if 
those  who  wish  it  to  be  rapid  will  only  take  my 
advice  about  this  and  most  otlier  bulbs  they  will 
have  no  cause  of  complaint.  Either  allow  the 
seed,  which  ripens  abundantly,  to  sow  itself,  or 
help  to  spread  it  round  the  spot  when  ripe.  It  is 
true  that  it  will  be  three  years  before  it  flowers, 
so  it  requires  patience  at  first,  but  then  the 
increase  is  at  least  fivefold  every  year.  Of  course, 
destructive  rakings  and  hoeings  are  forbidden. 
Transplant  lumps  when  in  full  flower  and  leaf — 
tte  best  plan  with  all  Crocuses— and  in  a  few 
years  you  will  count  them  by  thousands.  They 
will  do  well  in  grass  if  not  too  coarse,  and  do  not 
object  to  the  company  of  other  species  of  Crocus 
in  the  mixed  bulb  fringes  of  the  borders.  But  I 
did  not  intend  to  write  a  monograph  of  this  one 
kind,  and  will  go  on  to  another  gem  of  winter,  the 
hardy  winter  Cyclamen. 

CvCLAMKx  couM  in  my  garden  includes  C.  iberi- 
cum  and  the  varieties  generally  sold  as  C.  At- 
kinsi  :  not  that  I  dispute  with  botanists  the  pro- 
priety of  separating  them,  bat  having  grown  them 
together  for  years,  I  cannot  see  the  smallest 
difference.  The  species  does  not  come  from  Cos  ; 
if  it  did  it  would  probably  be  tender,  and  not,  as 
it  is,  the  hardiest  and  most  independent  of  weather 
of  all  these  winter  flowering  plants,  except,  per- 
haps, the  Winter  Aconite,  which  is  too  well  known 
to  want  a  place  in  these  notes.  C.  coum  belongs 
to  the  mountains  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  the  most  regular  of  all  plants  in  beginning  to 
flower,  the  first  generally  opening  nearly  on 
Christmas  Day.  Hard  frost  may  delay  the  buds 
for  a  short  time,  but  it  never  injures  them,  and 
they  may  be  under  snoM'  for  two  or  three  weeks— 
not  only  buds,  but  flowers — and  be  quite  fresh 
when  the  thaw  comes.  Flowers  contmue  to  be 
produced  till  April,  often  very  freely,  in  colour 
from  deep  crimson  to  white,  but  never  without  a 
crimson  eye.  Seeds  do  not  ripen  till  July,  and 
meanwhile  the  pods  must  be  guarded  from  their 
enemies,  slugs  and  mice.  One  more  little  gem 
and  I  have  done,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Prim- 
roses, Hepaticas,  Lent  Hellebores,  and  other 
common  plants,  which  are  all  here,  but  are  in 
nearly  every  garden  :  I  mean  the  brilliant  blue 
little 

Hyacinthus  AZi  RErs,  a  bulb  with  several  sy- 
nonyms. It  is  quite  necessary  to  find  some  way 
of  guarding  this  against  slugs.  The  perforated 
zinc  collars  are  unsightly,  but  less  than  an  inch 
in  height  out  of  the  ground  is  quite  enough  to 
stop  a  slug.  By  spreading  the  seed  every  year, 
as  described  under  Crocus  Imperati,  I  have  at 
last  reared  a  large  stock  :  this  is  more  desirable 
as  such  small  flowers  must  be  planted  fifty  to- 
gether to  make  a  good  show  ;  but  then  the  effect 
is  a  mass  of  heavenly  blue.  They  are  in  full 
flower  now,  on  January  •2'2. 

I  have  intentionally  omitted  to  mention  what 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  January  flower  of  all. 
Anemone  blanda,  which  begins  as  soon  and 
lasts  as  long  as  any  I  have  described,  except 
Cyclamen  coum.  About  this  time  last  year  I 
wrote  for  The  Gardex  a  full  account  of  them, 
describing  their  treatment  and  the  efl'ect  of  a 
thousand  flowers  of  them  in  the  sun  along  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall,  the  colours  being  from 
deep  violet  through  every  shade  of  blue  to  pure 
white.  I  will  not  say  more  about  them  now, 
because  what  I  said  then  brought  me  such  a 
numerous  correspondence  that  I  am  afraid  I 
neglected  to  reply  to  some— a  thing  of  which  I 
hope  I  am  seldom  guilty. 

Ed'je  Rail,  MidiMs.  C.  Wolley-Dod. 
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SUMMER  ICLIMBING  AND  TRAILING       | 
PLANTS.  t 

Wheee  a  considerable  number  of  the  above  plants  i 
has  to  be  provided,  anything  in  the  way  of  a  ' 
novelty  that  is  a  decided  acquisition  is  sure  to  be 
■welcomed,  and  for  this  reason  the  new  Tropa-olum 
heder.tfolium  is  sure  to  be  largely  tried  for  window 
boxes  and  the  outer  edge  of  old-fashioned  pile  beds. 
I  have  not  yet  grown  it,  but  should  imagine,  from 
the  illustrations  given,  that  in  habit  it  is  between 
the  Lobbianum  section  and  the  dwarf  trailing  Ball 
of  Fire,  combining  compact,  vigorous  growth  with 
the  flowers  thrown  well  above  the  foliage,  and  that 
the  latter  do  not  unduly  preponderate,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  varieties  of  Lobbianum.  T. 
canariense  is  still  a  favourite  as  a  trailer,  or  it  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  in  rings,  as  Sweet  Peas,  and 
by  the  aid  of  Pea  boughs  may  be  grown  into  a 
dense  yellow  pyramid  by  the  middle  of  summer. 
For  raised  beds  above  noted,  the  old  Maurandya 
Barclayana  and  various  forms  of  Convolvulus  can 
also  be  tried  :  they  are  all  good  trailing  plants. 
Where   rapidity   of    growth    and   quick-covering 


with  the  Canary  Creeper.  There  are  few  summer 
climbers  that  last  so  well  and  give  such  a  profu- 
sion of  flower  with  a  minimum  of  foliage.  For 
smaller  boxes  the  blue  and  white  forms  of  Cam- 
panula isophylla,  with  good  Ivy-leaved  Pelargo- 
niums and  Harrison's  JIusk,  are  among  the  most 
serviceable  things.  E.  Bukkell. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

LICUALA  JEANENCEYL 

The  Licualas  form  a  genus  of  about  fifty  species 
of  usually  dwarf  tufted  Palms  distributed  over 
the  tropics  of  Asia  and  Australia.  Whils*;  they 
are  all  handsome  under  conditions  favourable  to 
their  proper  development,  only  two  or  three  of 
those  tried  in  gardens  in  this  co\mtry  have 
proved  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  best  of 
these  is  L.  grandis,  previously  known  as  Prit- 
chardia  grandis,  the  "round-leaved  Palm,"  of 


Licuala  Jeanenceyi.    From  a  pliotograph  by  Col.  Taylor,  Norbiton, 


qualities  are  required,  the  best  summer  climbers 
are  Cobaa  scandens  and  the  green  and  variegated 
forms  of  the  .Japanese  Hop  (Humulus  japonica). 
The  time  for  sowing  these  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  warmth  obtainable,  as  given  plenty  of 
this  they  grow  into  fairly  large  plants  very 
quickly.  Eccremocarpus  scaber  is  another  good 
climber,  supplying  a  different  colour.  For  window 
boxes  of  large  size,  to  combine  a  certain  amount 
of  both  climbing  and  trailing,  a  good  strain  of 
free-growing  and  flowering  Petunias  is  invaluable. 
The  insertion  of  some  Beech  twigs  at  the  back  of 
the  boxes  on  which  the  plants  can  climb  will  con- 
siderably increase  the  height  and  provide  a 
sloping  bank  of  bloom,  which,  given  liberal  treat- 
ment, will  last  well  out  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
To  secure  good  plants,  seed  may  be  sown  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  the  seedlings  being  pricked 
out  into  a  fairly  good  compost,  grown  quickly  and 
pinched  once  or  twice  to  secure  a  stocky  growth. 
if  attached  to  boxes  of  this  kind  there  are  side 
standards  and  a  top  arch  ;  these  may  be  furnished 


which  a  fine  specimen  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Bull  at  the  International  show  held  at  Brussels 
in  1876,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Wills  for  £200.  Ultimately  it  passed  into  the 
Kew  collection,  where  it  flowered  and  was 
figured  in  the  BotKnInil  3Ia<ia::ine  in  1883. 
L.  elegans,  L.  peltata  and  L.  amplifrons  are  also 
cultivated  as  ornamental  stove  plants.  The 
figure  represents  a  young  pot  specimen  of  a 
distinct  and  graceful  species  which  was  first 
introduced  to  Kew  in  1891  by  Mr.  Charles 
Moore,  late  director  of  the  Sydney  Botanic 
Garden,  who  collected  it  in  New  Caledonia. 
It  was  named  at  Kew  in  1894.  Recently 
Blessrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  have  imported  seeds 
of  it,  and  they  have  now  at  St.  Albans  a  batch 
of  young  plants  such  as  that  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  leaves  are  thin  in  texture,  of  a 
lustrous  green  colour,  the  slender  petiole 
armed  with  small  spines  along  the  edges,  whilst 


the  blade,  instead   of  being   round,    as    in    L 
grandis,    is   split    to   the    base   and   forms   an 
elegant   loose    fan,    the   divisions   being   often 
perfectly  regular.    It  requires  stove  treatment. 
W.  W. 

Bichardia  Little  Gem.  —  This  miniature 
Calla,  which  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  a  few  years  ago,  never  attained  the 
popularity  that  was  at  one  time  thought  it  would, 
the  great  objection  being  that  though  so  prolific 
of  offsets,  yet  it  was  very  shy-flowering.  I 
recently  had  a  batch  come  under  my  notice 
against  which  no  exception  could  be  taken  on 
this  score,  as  the  plants  in  5  inch  pots  were  all 
flowering  freely.  In  their  case  the  rule  had  been 
to  remove  as  many  suckers  as  possible  and 
encourage  good  free  growth.  They  flowered  well 
last  winter  and  were  afterwards  encouraged  to 
grow  away  freely,  and  then  about  midsummer 
they  were  given  a  rest  and  kept  dry.  Early  in^ 
August  they  were  shaken  clear  of  the  soil,  and 
the  very  stoutest  crowns  with  every  sucker 
removed  therefrom  were  potted, 
according  to  size,  one,  two  or 
three,  in  a  pot  5  inches  in  dia- 
meter. A  compost  consisting  of 
loam,  well  decayed  manure  and 
sand  was  employed,  and  in  a 
cold  frame  the  plants  were  soon 
in  active  growth.  Taken  after- 
wards into  a  gentle  heat,  they 
commenced  to  flower  in  Novem- 
ber, and  are  still  blooming  freely. 
-H.  P. 

Salvia  splendens.  —  The 
bright  blossoms  of  this  Salvia 
are,  as  noted  (p.  '2.5),  valuable 
at  any  time  during  the  winter 
but  the  great  drawback  after 
the  first  flush  of  flower  is  over 
is  the  susceptibility  of  the  foliage 
to  be  attacked  by  red  spider, 
which  quickly  disfigures  it  and 
soon  entirely  ruins  the  plants. 
The  syringe,  too— that  enemy  of 
the  red  spider — cannot  be  used 
with  any  freedom  in  midwinter. 
The  plants  that  flower  in  autumn 
have  the  greater  part  of  their 
foliage  developed  out  of  doors, 
and  the  leaves  consequently  are 
firmer  in  texture  and  better  able 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  insects 
than  those  that  have  been  pro- 
duced under  glass,  or  that  at  all 
events  have  been  weakened  by 
being  kept  so  long  indoors.— T. 

Winter-flowering  zonal 
Pelargoniums.  —  1  gladly  reply 
to  "  Dorset's"  inquiries  on  p.  42, 
and  herewith  send  the  following 
particulars.  In  the  first  place, 
the  plants  which  flower  so  freely 
with  me  receive  no  preparation, 
they  being  nothing  else  but  ordinary  bedding  stuff 
which  some  of  the  flower  beds  are  filled  with  each 
year  in  the  latter  end  of  Alay.  These  are  lifted 
about  the  second  week  in  October,  and  after 
being  relieved  of  superfluous  foliage  and  the 
longest  growths  and  roots  being  cut  back  some- 
what, they  are  then  potted  into  3-inch  pots. 
Meanwhile,  a  heated  pit  is  prepared  for  their 
reception,  where  the  temperature  averages  about 
65°.  Here  they  are  arranged  closely  together, 
and  the  pit  is  kept  close  until  new  roots  are 
emitted  and  the  tops  make  fresh  growth.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  recovered  so  far  as  to 
become  clothed  with  new  leaves,  the  pit  is  aired 
cautiously  at  first  and  afterwards  freely,  particu- 
larly when  the  trusses  of  flowers  commence  to 
open.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  the  plants 
recover  from  the  effects  of  lifting  and  how  soon 
they  commence  to  flower,  although  lifted  without 
a  particle  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots.  Once 
established  they  continue  to  bloom  throughout 
the  winter  months,  and  the  pit  in   which  my 
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plants  are  grown  has  been  like  a  flower  bed  for 
some  weeks  past.  It  is  an  easy  method  of  pro- 
ducing a  quantity  of  blooms,  as  the  plants,  if  not 
kept  too  moist  at  the  roots,  go  on  flowering  until 
March,  and  would  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so 
still  longer,  but  my  plants  are  generally  required 
for  propagating  at  that  period.  Of  course,  the 
plants  themselves  are  but  little,  if  of  any  service 
for  decorative  work,  they  being  grown  simply  for 
■flower  production  alone.  Like  "Dorset,"  I  could 
never  get  Henri  Jacoby  to  flower  freely  in  winter 
even  when  specially  grown  for  the  purpose,  but 
since  adopting  the  above  method,  whicli  was 
quite  a  matter  of  chance  work  in  the  first  in- 
stance, I  am  never  without  a  supply  of  the  deep 
crimson  blossoms  of  this  variety. — A.  W. 


CRINUM  YEMENSE. 

This  fine  Crinum  is  a  very  interesting  species 
from  a  botanical  point  of  view,  at  the  same 
time  possessing  so  many  good  qualities  as  a 
garden  plant,  that  a  few  words  concerning  its 
history  and  its  garden  value  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Botanically  it  is  interesting  as  belong- 
ing to  the  very  large  group  of  Crinums  united 
by  the  botanists  of  old  under  the  collective 
name  of  ornatum.  It  is  quite  curious  and  often 
amusing  to  note  how  many  times,  when  perusing 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Botankid  Maiia::ine  and 
other  similar  gardening  books  of  the  same  period, 
one  comes  across  a  Crinum  under  the  name  of 
ornatum.  Herbert  cites  no  fewer  than  eight 
varieties  in  his  work  on  the  AmaryllidaceiC. 
To  make  matters  worse,  even  totally  different 
plants,  like  the  Crinum  figured  as  such  in  the 
Botanical  Magadne,  tab.  923,  and  which  clearly 
is  nothing  but  C.  giganteum,  all  do  duty  for  the 
ever-present  C.  ornatum.  Happily,  the  modern 
botanists  have  to  a  great  degree  sifted  this 
heterogenous  mass,  and  many  of  the  C 
ornatum  have  been  reduced  to  the  Linnean 
species  zeylanicum  and  latifolium.  These  Ci 
nums  are  spread  over  a  very  large  area  both  in 
Tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  Crinum  above 
cited,  which  is  found  wild  in  Yemen  (South 
western  Arabia),  botanically,  no  doubt,  must 
be  regarded  as  coining  near  to  the  Indian  C 
latifolium. 

If  one  accepts  as  the  true  type  of  C.  latifolium 
the  plant  represented  under  this  name  by  Robert 
Wight  in  his  "Figures  of  Indian  Plants," 
tab.  2019,  the  principal  characteristics  of  C. 
yemense  are  its  elongated  bulb  (globose  in  lati- 
folium), entire  smooth  leaves  (rough  on  the 
margins  in  latifolium)  and  the  much  longer 
perianth.  This  plant  was  first  referred  to  by 
Deflers  in  his  book  "Voyage  au  Yemen," 
page  209,  but  the  scientific  description  is  given 
by  Schweinfurth  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  I'Herbier 
Boissier,"  1894,  appendix  ii. ,  page  81.  It  was 
introduced  into  European  gardens  about  1893, 
and  though  fairly  plentiful  on  the  Continent, 
seems  to  be  almost  absolutely  unknown  in 
England. 

To  the  practical  gardener  it  matters  little 
whether  or  not  future  botanists  will  maintain 
the  Crinum  yemense  as  a  species  or  cut  it  down 
to  a  variety  of  latifolium.  The  fact  remains 
that  this  Arabian  Crinum  will  thrive  and  be 
happy  under  cultivation,  demanding  little  care 
and  requiring  only  a  minimum  of  heat  during  the 
winter  when  it  has  shed  its  leaves,  so  that  in 
favoured  localities,  where  C.  Moorei,  crassi- 
folium  and  similar  half-hardy  Crinums  are  left 
outside  during  the  cold  season  Crinum  yemense 
may  be  cultivated  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
also  very  amenable  to  pot  culture.  In  Messrs. 
Van  Tubergen's  nursery  at  Haarlem,  where 
this  species  finds  much  favour,  some  very  fine 
examples  may  be  seen  during  the  summer  cul 
tivated  in  pots,   which  are   plunged  in  a  cool 


frame.  These  pots  are  stored  away  during  the 
winter  in  a  house  from  which  frost  is  barely 
excluded  ;  they  are  then  not  watered,  but  get  a 
top-dressing  of  rich  soil  in  the  spring  and  are 
allowed  to  grow  away  slowly  in  a  cool  house, 
moving  them  to  a  cold  frame  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits. 

A  full-sized  bulb  is  from  .5  inches  to  7  inches 
in  diameter  and  over  a  foot  long,  the  leaves  are 
each  2i  feet  to  4  feet  in  length  and  3  inches 
broad,  and  the  flower-scape  attains  to  a  height 
of  about  a  yard.  Each  scape  bears  from  ten  to 
twenty  pure  white  flowers,  resembling  those  of 
Crinum  Powelli  album,  but  not  quite  so  large 
and  more  pendulous,  with  a  very  long  perianth 
tube,  whilst  they  are  very  nicely  perfumed  like 
Lilies  or  Jasmine.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  hand- 
some plant,  well  deserving  of  general  culture, 
and  as  the  number  of  open-air  or  cold-house 
Crinums  is  rather  limited,  lovers  of  this  hand- 
some class  of  bulbs  should  make  a  note  of  this 
one.  In  some  of  the  German  nurseries  it  is 
being  cultivated  for  the  cut-flower  trade,  which 
shows  how  free-bloouiing  it  is. 

Haarlem,  Hulland.  M.  C.  Hoo(i. 


CAMELLIAS  ON  TRELLISES. 
Camellias  in  bush  form,  both  planted  out  and 
growing  in  large  pots  and  tubs,  are  common, 
but  as  trellis-trained  plants  they  are  not  so  often 
met  with.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  way  of 
growing  Camellias,  as  one  of  the  advantag 
gained  by  its  adoption  is  to  leave  the  body  of 
the  house  usually  occupied  by  them  free  for 
the  growing  or  arranging  of  other  subjects. 


In 


aflbrd  an  abundant  supply  of  bloom.  I  have 
also  seen  Camellias  grown  on  the  back  walls  of 
early  Peach  houses  with  great  success.  Many 
gardeners  would  not  care  to  have  Camellias 
associated  with  fruit  trees,  but  those  mentioned 
both  grew  and  flowered  remarkably  well,  and 
,ve  but  little  trouble  either  culturally  or  as 
gards  insects.  A.  W. 


addition  to  this  they  are  capital  subjects  for 
hiding  bare  and  objectionable  back  walls 
greenhouses  and  conservatories.  They  also 
give  but  little  trouble  when  once  established, 
and  being  evergreen  they  look  cheerful  even  when 
out  of  flower.  Trellis-trained  plants  are  quite 
as  easy  to  grow,  and  are  equally  as  free-flower 
ing  as  bushes,  while  the  space  they  occupy  is 
very  small,  a  matter  of  great  moment  where 
glass  structures  are  none  too  numerous, 
have  the   walls  of  a  house  facing    due    north 

vered  with  Camellias,  from  which  I  cut  quite 
as  many  flowers  as  when  the  plants  were 
grown  as  bushes.  For  trellises  the  plants  suc- 
ceed best  planted  out,  and  a  narrow  border 
should    be    made    expressly   for    thera.     This 

ust  be  well  drained,  as  the  roots  require  a 
deal  of  water  when  once  the  plants  are  full 
grown.  If  good  healthy  plants  are  used  they 
soon  clothe  a  wall,  but  until  this  is  accomplished 
the  growths  must  be  trained  out  judiciously 
with  that  end  in  view.  After  this  the  train- 
ing and  tying  are  confined  merely  to  the  main 
and  subsidiary  branches,  which  need  an  annual 
fastening  to  the  wires  of  the  trellis,  as  a  set 
or  formal  method  of  training  is  not  required  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  to  be  deprecated.  If  the  plants 
are  fastened  back  in  the  manner  described,  they 
are  much  more  graceful  and  beautiful  when  in 
flower  than  if  every  shoot  were  regularly  tied 
in  and  made  to  look  like  a  trained  fruit  tree. 
The  flowers  may  without  fear  be  cut  with  a 
good  length  of  stem  attached,  and  this  in  a 
measure  obviates  the  necessity  for  severe  prun- 
ing to  keep  the  plants  within  bounds,  as,  all 
conditions  being  right,  they  make  ample  growth 
afterwards  and  quickly  cover  any  portion  of  the 
trellis  which  may  be  laid  bare.  In  all  other 
respects  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  for 
bush  trees,  taking  care  that  the  roots  get  a 
sufticiency  of  moisture,  keeping  the  foliage 
clean  by  hosing  or  syringing  it  occasionally. 
Personally,  I  have  a  great  partiality  for  the 
aemi-doublo  varieties,  but  nearly  any  other 
variety   will  succeed  grown   in  this   way  and 


FLOWERING  STOVE  CLIMBERS. 
The.se  should  be  chosen  to  suit  the  house  and 
the  position  as  well  as  the  well-being  of  those 
plants  grown  under  them.  Some  will  grow  too 
strongly  if  the  house  in  question  be  kept  very 
moist,  others  will  grow  but  not  flower  freely  if 
at  all  shaded.  Passiflora  quadrangularis,  if 
planted  out  without  any  restriction,  is  a  case  in 
point  if  given  too  much  moisture  and  partial 
shade. 

Stephajjotis  FLORiiiUNDA,  the  best  of  stove 
climbers,  does  not  at  times  flower  so  freely  as  it 
should  do.  This  is  by  some  attributed  to  the 
variety  being  a  bad  one,  but  it  is  rather,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  management.  If  grown  too 
vigorously,  and  not  afterwards  given  a  resting 
period  by  withholding  water  from  the  roots,  it 
may  tend  towards  woody  rather  than  flowering 
growth.  This  is  a  case  for  a  restricted  border 
if  the  plant  is  not  to  occupy  an  unusual  amount 
of  space,  to  the  disparagement  of  other  climbers. 
It  is  an  easily-managed  climber,  given  a  mode- 
rate control  at  the  roots.  The  best  results  I 
have  seen  have  been  with  plants  growing  in 
brick  pits  about  3  fe-it  square.  In  the  case  I 
am  now  alluding  to,  one  plant  only  was  planted 
in  a  division  oiE  some  low,  span-roofed  houses 
at  the  opposite  end  to  the  door.  Two  such 
plants  furnished  a  supply  from  March  onwards 
through  the  London  season,  and  less  plenti- 
fully until  the  late  autumn.  One  was  pruned 
immediately  after  flowering,  so  as  to  make  its 
first  growth  the  same  season,  thereby  forming 
its  flower-trusses  in  the  autumn.  This  would, 
of  course,  be  the  first  to  flower  in  the  following 
spring.  The  other  would  bo  pruned  in  the 
early  spring,  any  adventitious  growth  being 
held  in  check  by  keeping  the  plant  dry  at  the 
roots.  When  pruned  this  plant  would  look 
(juite  bare,  but  the  young  growth  would  soon 
come  away  and  yield  flower-trusses  over  a  long 
period.  I  once  had  charge  of  a  Stephanotis 
which  was  planted  out  without  any  restriction 
whatever,  no  border  being  made  beyond  a  little 
good  soil  just  around  the  roots.  Inside  of  this 
house  there  was  no  room  to  make  a  border,  so 
it  was  planted  outside,  the  stem  coming  in 
under  the  post  on  which  the  door  was  hung. 
Thus  it  was  fairly  planted  outside,  but  I  should 
add  that  the  boiler  was  fixed  on  the  other  side 
of  a  wall  contiguous  to  it  ;  this  explains  why  it 
grew  for  many  years  and  flowered  so  freely, 
too.  The  soil  was  of  a  heavy,  retentive  charac- 
ter. Pruning  was  done  in  this  case  in  the 
early  spring,  the  plant  being  trained  on  the 
north  side  of  a  three-quarter  span  house. 
The  Stephanotis  can  be  grown  remarkably  well 
in  pots,  but  as  a  rule  the  flowering  season  is  not 
so  prolonged.  Two  or  three  plants  in  pots 
would  help  to  prolong  the  season.  It  is  possible 
to  keep  these  pot  plants  in  a  temperature  of 
50°  during  the  winter  when  quite  dry  at  the 
roots.  Even  if  the  leaves  do  feel  soft,  it  will 
not  materially  matter.  This  is  the  plan  often 
adopted  by  growers  of  specimens  for  exhibition 
or  other  special  purposes,  the  plants  being 
pruned  and  brought  into  more  warmth  about 
twelve  weeks  or  a  little  more  before  they  are 
wanted  in  flower,  each  young  growth  as  it 
becomes  sufticiently  long  being  trained  up  a 
string  towards  the  glass.     To  tie  these  shoots 
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around  the  trellis  in  the  old-fashioned  way 
would  often  mean  failure  to  produce  dower- 
trusses,  these,  instead  of  advancing,  dying  off 
from  want  of  light  and  air.  Firm  potting  with 
about  ecjual  parts  of  peat  and  loam  I  have  found 
to  be  the  best  treatment.  Some  lew  plants  of 
Stephanotis  have  at  times  been  raised  from 
seed.  I  think  it  is  thus  that  some  cases  of  non- 
flowering  character  have  originated.  There  is 
what  is  called  the  "  Elvaston  "  var.,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  its  superiority  over  the 
type  when  the  latter  is  well  managed.  The 
first  Stephanotis  that  flowered  in  England  was, 
I  believe,  at  Ealing  Park. 

Dii'LAiiENiAS  are  amongst  the  very  finest  of 
stove  climbers,  much  easier  to  grow  than  many 
imagine.  Their  great  enemy  is  the  mealy  bug  ; 
once  rid  of  this  the  greatest  obstacle  is  removed. 
In  the  culture  of  this  genus  two  mistakes  are 
often  made,  viz.,  over-potting  and  over-water- 
ing, both  of  which  are  attended  with  the  worst 
results.  My  advice  is  to  start  with  young 
plants  that  are  clear  of  insect  pests  ;  always  pot 
firmly,  as  much  so  as  when  potting  Heaths  or 
Azaleas  ;  use  peat  only  (with  sand),  and  that  of 
the  best  kind,  with  plenty  of  fibre  in  it.  .Should 
it  be  a  little  soft,  then  add  some  pieces  of  char- 
coal about  the  size  of  nuts.  In  potting,  fill  the 
pot  up  almost  full  of  soil,  so  as  to  leave  but 
little  room  for  watering ;  this  will  guard  against 
too  much  being  given.  The  Dipladenias  after 
flowering  should  be  kept  dry  ;  their  tuberous 
Dahlia-like  roots  will  supply  them  with  mois- 
ture then,  and  the  finer  or  fibrous  roots  be  safe 
also  against  too  much  water.  They  usually  start 
into  growth  early  in  the  new  year.  When  signs 
of  this  are  seen,  pruning  in  a  moderate  way 
should  be  attended  to,  water  being  given  very 
cautiously  until  growth  is  quite  active.  As 
growth  proceeds,  keep  each  shoot  running  either 
up  strings  or  wires.  My  plan  was  to  train 
horizontally  about  9  inches  from  the  glass,  and 
the  plants  flowered  from  May  to  November, 
water  only  being  given  in  the  summer  time 
about  once  a  week,  the  house,  however,  being 
kept  quite  moist.  D.  boliviensis  will  flower  for 
nine  months  of  the  year  ;  its  white  blossoms, 
with  their  deep  golden  throats,  are  particularly 
efl'ective.  Of  the  coloured  varieties,  D.  Brear- 
leyana  has  the  richest  tints  perhaps,  but  D. 
amabilis  is  a  better  grower  and  on  the  whole 
more  free-flowering.  D.  annena  has  blossoms 
of  a  softer  tint,  a  rosy  pink.  D.  Williamsi  is  a 
form  of  the  old  D.  splendens,  and  not  so  rank 
in  growth.  D.  atro-purpurea,  recently  re-intro- 
duced to  notice,  is  a  singular  species,  but  one, 
in  my  opinion,  not  the  most  desirable  to  grow, 
its  colour,  like  that  of  Allamanda  violacea,  not 
being  sufticiently  efl'ective.     Of  the 

Allamandas  it  should  be  noted  that  restric- 
tion in  some  measure  is  best  if  planted  out,  hut 
for  other  than  large  houses  pot  culture  is  the 
better  plan.  It  is  always  possible  to  feed  these 
plants  freely,  the  roots  being  allowed  to  find 
their  way  out  of  the  pots  into  surrounding 
material  where  convenient.  Allamandas  have 
been  at  times  considered  shy-flowering,  but 
this  is  altogether  a  mistake,  and  one  that  has 
arisen  from  growing  them  under  blinds  or  other 
shading.  No  shade  is  needed  for  these  fine 
climbers,  not  even  when  in  flower,  the  blossoms 
produced  under  full  exposure  having  more  sub- 
stance and  durability.  As  soon  as  the  flowering 
season  is  past,  partial  pruning,  to  give  more 
light  to  other  plants,  should  be  given,  finally 
pruning  early  in  the  following  spring,  the  plants 
meanwhile  being  kept  moderately  dry  at  the 
roots.  When  an  Allamanda  does  not  break 
kindly,  the  young  shoots  may  later  on,  when 
some  18  inches  in  length,  be  stopped.  If  these 
be  done  simultaneously,  the  plants  will  flower 


in  three  months.  More  loam  than  peat  is  pre- 
ferable for  Allamandas,  save  in  the  case  of  A. 
grandiSora,  which  is  a  much  weaker  grower,  to 
remedy  which  grafted  plants  are  desirable,  and 
for  which  more  peat  is  preferable.  This,  in 
every  way  a  most  distinct  species,  will  thrive 
well  planted  out — better,  in  fact,  than  in  pots, 
being  thus  more  continuous-flowering.  Of  the 
other  kinds,  the  best  are  A.  Hendersoni,  fine 
in  every  way  ;  A.  nobilis  and  A.  Chelsoni,  also 
most  desirable  kinds.  A.  Williamsi,  of  more 
recent  introduction,  very  free-flowering  and  of 
moderate  growth,  appears  to  be  an  improved 
form  of  A.  cathartica,  a  species  now  seldom 
seen.  A.  Wardleana,  which  some  thirty  years 
or  more  ago  was  heralded  forth  as  a  unique 
species  of  bushy  growth,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  A.  Hendersoni,  the  difference  being 
in  the  treatment  only.  Full  exposure  to  the 
sun  in  a  rather  dry  house  will  bring  about  a 
more  bushy  habit.  If  cuttings  of  Allamandas 
be  taken  off  after  the  points  of  the  shoots  are 
set  for  flower  and  then  be  struck  in  a  brisk 
heat,  they  will  flower  in  .'!-inch  pots  as  dwarf 
plants,  proving  very  useful  for  decoration. 

Clekodendrons  of  the  climbing  section  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  stove,  being  kept 
more  restricted  in  small  houses  than  in  larger 
ones.  For  cutting  they  are  very  disappointing 
compared  with  many  other  plants.  The  better 
plan,  perhaps,  is  to  grow  these  in  pots,  and 
after  the  flowering  season  is  past  they  may  be 
stood  in  a  cooler  house  to  ripen  their  wood.  In 
this  way  it  is  possible  to  flower  them  twice  in 
one  season.  Ordinary  potting  soil  as  used  for 
stove  plants  will  suit  them  very  well.  Towards 
winter  see  to  it  that  no  plant  of  this  genus  is 
left  in  a  lower  temperature  than  55",  or  the 
wood  will  die  back.  Failure  to  note  this  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  plants  dying.  The 
pruning  may  be  done  freely  without  any  fear  of 
non-blooming,  or  the  wood  may  be  left  longer 
to  suit  the  case.  C.  Balfouri  is  a  better  variety 
to  grow  than  C.  Thompsonse.  Some  authorities 
consider  these  to  be  alike,  but  in  my  experience 
they  are  not  so;  the  calyces  of  the  flowers  in 
the  former  are  larger  than  in  the  latter.  C. 
splendens  should  be  grown  as  a  late  summer- 
flowering  climber,  when  it  is  both  welcome  and 
desirable  ;  the  white  of  0.  Balfouri  is  in  this 
species  entirely  absent,  scarlet  alone  being  the 
colour.     Of  the 

BouGAiNviLLEAS,  B.  glabra  is  the  best  variety 
to  grow  in  the  stove,  where  its  treatment  may 
accord  with  that  given  to  Allamandas,  including 
partial  root  restriction.  The  newer  forms, 
jiresuraably  seedlings  of  B.  glabra,  are  quite 
distinct  and  a  marked  improvement  in  colour. 
B.  Sanderiana,  the  first  of  these,  is  an  invalu- 
able decorative  plant  of  semi-bushy  habit, 
flowering  most  profusely  whilst  in  quite  small 
pots.  B.  Cy pheriana  is  another  beautiful  variety 
of  even  more  robust  growth  than  B.  glabra 
itself.  It  and  the  preceding  are  both  decided 
acquisitions,  with  the  bracts  greatly  intensified 
in  colour  as  contrasted  with  B.  glabra.  Those 
who  are  fond  of  the  curious  in  combination  with 
the  beautiful  should  take  note  of  the 

Aristolochias,  A.  elegans  being  the  best 
kind  for  general  cultivation.  It  will  thrive  well 
and  flower  profusely  when  planted  out,  not 
being  then  so  liable  to  attacks  of  red  spider  as 
when  under  pot  culture.  The  best  results  I 
have  seen  with  this  plant  have  been  when  trained 
up  the  under  side  of  the  rafters,  where  it 
seemed  quite  at  home.  A.  gigas  should  only 
be  grown  as  a  botanical  curiosity,  whilst  the 
same  may  be  paid  of  the  still  larger  A.  Sturte- 
vanti. 

Glorio.sa  .sii-EKEA  and  its  var.  G.  s.  grandi- 
flora  shoul'i  be  specially  noted  as  summer  bul- 


bous climbers,  the  flowers  being  useful  alike 
for  cutting  and  on  the  plant.  We  have  no 
climbing  plants  like  these,  hence  their  greater 
desirability.  They  grow  freely  ;  the  foliage, 
being  of  only  moderate  size,  obstructs  but  little 
light,  and  they  flower  over  a  long  period.  As 
these  plants  show  signs  of  resting,  water  should 
be  gradually  withheld,  and  as  the  plants  die 
away  down  to  the  bulb  see  to  it  that  a  label  is 
in  each  pot,  as  it  may  otherwise  be  possible  to 
throw  it  away  when  no  stem  at  all  is  visible 
above  the  pot.  The  fact  of  room  being  taken 
up  during  the  winter  is  a  point  worthy  of 
notice.     Of  the 

HoYAK,  H.  carnosa  is  undoubtedly  grown 
more  than  any  other  species  ;  its  best  place  is 
not,  however,  in  the  stove.  H.  imperialis  is  a 
really  fine  plant  for  the  stove,  although  but 
little  grown  in  any  collection.  Its  umbels  are 
fully  SI  inches  across  and  each  blossom  nearly 
3  inches.  These  are  produced  from  the  same 
stem  twice  and  thrice  each  season.  It  should 
be  stated  that  from  the  point  of  culture  it  is 
uncertain,  being  disposed  to  die  off'  without 
any  apparent  reason.  I  have  kept  it  growing 
for  years  in  comparatively  small  pots,  using 
peat  with  charcoal  and  small  rubble  as  the 
compost.  I  recommend  this  climber  to  anyone 
in  search  of  something  out  of  the  common,  the 
best  remedy  against  its  fugitive  character  being 
to  strike  a  fresh  cutting  once  a  year  or  so. 
H.  bella  and  H.  Paxtoni,  both  lovely  varieties, 
are  more  fitted  as  basket  plants  than  as 
climbers.  Grown  thus  they  are  very  pretty 
when  in  bloom.     The 

Passiklor.is  are  a  large  class,  being  found 
suited  in  one  or  more  varieties  to  every  kind  of 
house.  For  the  stove,  P.  kermesina  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  all,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
free-flowering.  It  has  a  singular  way  of  pro- 
ducing its  flowers.  For  a  few  days  there  will 
be  a  profusion,  then  a  period  of  growth,  and 
then  another  of  flowering  throughout  the  sea- 
son. Its  deep  carmine  blossoms  are  unlike 
those  of  any  other  kind,  whilst  it  is  of  compara- 
tively miniature  growth  also.  As  a  rafter 
plant  it  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  P.  race- 
mosa  (syn.,  P.  princeps)  is,  perhaps,  a  better 
known  kind,  its  flowers  being  produced  over  a 
long  period  from  the  same  raceme.  This,  too, 
is  a  very  fine  variety,  the  best  results  being 
obtainable  from  plants  grafted  on  a  free-growing 
species,  P.  racemosa  itself  not  being  so  satis- 
factory on  its  own  roots.  P.  edulis  is  only 
desirable  as  a  novelty  ;  its  flowers  are  compara- 
tively uninteresting,  the  chief  feature  being  its 
rich  purple  fruits,  which  serve  as  an  addition 
to  the  dessert.  It  is  best  adapted  to  a  roomy 
house  with  plenty  of  light.  P.  quadrangularis 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  all  the  genus,  but  in 
the  stove  it  grows  rather  too  freely  unless  re- 
stricted at  the  roots.  It  will,  however,  fruit 
abundantly  in  a  warm  house,  the  fruits  being 
edible.  In  one  garden  with  a  lofty  roof  I  once 
saw  this  plant  doing  grandly,  bearing  towards 
autumn  a  profusion  of  its  fruits.  P.  Watsoni 
is  another  variety  worthy  of  special  notice  ;  it 
is  a  hybrid  of  more  recent  origin.  All  of  the 
Passiiioras  may  be  kept  in  close  compass  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  by  partial  pruning  where 
necessary. 

Ii'OM.BA  Horsfalli.k  should  be  specially 
noted  as  a  handsome  winter-flowering  climber. 
Being  of  moderate  growth  it  does  not 
occupy  a  great  amount  of  space  during  the 
summer.  It  produces  its  rich  lustrous  rose- 
coloured  blossoms  in  dense  clusters  for  a  con- 
siderable period  when  plants  on  the  roof  are 
none  too  plentiful.  This  is  another  case  in 
which  grafting  has  to  be  resorted  to  for  the 
best    success,  I.  Leari    making  a  good   stock. 
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This  last-named  species  has  about  the  brightest 
blue  flowers  of  anything  I  know  amongst  stove 
plants ;  in  a  moist  house,  or  over  the  roof 
where  aquatics  are  grown,  it  will  find  a  con- 
genial home.  The  flowers  of  the  Ipomivas, 
like  those  of  the  Passiflora,  only  last  one  day, 
or  nearly  so,  but  if  needed  in  a  cut  state  they 
will  last  over  the  second  much  better  if  cut  early 
in  the  morning  as  soon  as  expanded.     Of  the 

Jasmines  best  suited  to  the  stove  is  J. 
gracillimum,  which  flowers  very  freely  during 
the  winter  season,  when  its  fragrant  white 
clusters  are  most  eflective  and  desirable.  A 
few  years  back  it  was  grown  more  extensively 
than  at  the  present  day.  Its  decline  possibly  is 
to  be  attributed  more  to  attacks  of  white  scale 
than  anything  else.  When  this  plant  pest  is 
overcome  it  is  a  most  desirable  plant.  Next  to 
it,  J.  Sambac  and  its  double  form  should  be 
noted.  These  will  flower  more  or  less  all  the 
year  round,  not  being  at  any  time  particularly 


as  such,  the  division  between  two  houses  being 
a  good  spot  to  choose. 

EuPHORWA  .jACQUiNi.EFLor.A  is  another  in- 
stance of  this  character.  It  enjoys  all  the  light 
possible,  being  quite  at  home  when  treated  as  a 
serai-climber.  Its  flowers,  too,  will  last  better 
when  cut  if  the  plants  are  grown  near  the  glass. 
J.  H. 
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profuse.  Peat  is  better  suited  to  these  Jas- 
mines than  any  other  soil.     Amongst  the 

SoLANUMS,  of  late  years  the  best  introduc- 
tion has  been  S.  Wendlandi,  which  is  a  noble- 
looking  plant  when  in  flower,  with  very  large 
heads  of  bluish-lilac  blossoms,  each  of  which  is 
more  than  2  inches  across.  As  yet  I  do  not 
think  this  variety  has  had  a  sufficient  trial  in 
private  gardens,  but  at  Kew  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  succulent  house  during  the  autumn  in  fine 
form.  It  has  also  been  found  to  thrive  in  a 
cooler  house. 

Thi'nbergia  Harris  is  a  rapid  growing 
perennial  climber,  thriving  best  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  its  chief  drawback  being  the 
liability  to  red  spider.  When  in  flower  its 
pale  blue  colour  is  very  attractive.  I  have 
grown  it  well  on  a  trellis,  but  the  roof  is  a 
better  position. 

COMBRETIM      ORANDIFLORUM,     although      not 

really  a  climbing  plant,  looks  best  when  trained 


Primula  stellata.— The  value  of  the  above 
type  and  its  varieties,  for  there  are  now  several 
different  forms,  as  a  decorative  plant  is  becoming 
more  pronounced  with  each  succeeding  yeir  alike 
in  pots  or  in  a  cub  state.  I  find  it  extremely  use- 
ful for  the  occasional  furnishing  of  large  bowls, 
selecting  for  the  purpose  the  requisite  number  of 
plants  in  4J-inch  pots,  that  having  been  grown  in 
a  little  warmth  are  now  showing  individually 
from  six  to  ten  spikes  or  trusses  more  or  less 
developed  and  of  varying  heights,  whilst,  despite 
the  apparent  fiimsiness  of  tbe  bloom,  it  stands 
remarkably  well.  On  the  front  stages  of  the 
greenhouse,  too,  the  plants  are 
jubt  now  seen  to  great  advantage 
associated  with  the  dense  bushes 
of  Libonia  penrhosensis  and  a 
late  dwarf  batch  of  Salvia  splen- 
dens  A  very  long-sustained  dis- 
play and  the  healthy  vigour  of 
the  plant  are  also  valuable  cha- 
racteristics, as  are  also  the  suc- 
cessive whorls  produced  on  in- 
duidual  stems,  thus  throwing  up 
the  top  flowers  on  good  plants 
to  a  height  of  from  IS  inches  to 
24  inches.  Besides  two  fixed 
shades,  I  have  in  this  season's 
plants  varied  and  strange  mark- 
ings It  is  probable  we  shall  soon 
have  a  greater  varietj'  of  colour 
in  this  than  in  the  sinensis  type. 

— E     BrRKELL. 

Clerodendrcn        Balfouria- 

rum  and  others. — Your  timely 
note  about  these  in  a  recent 
issue  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
helpful  to  growers.  We  have 
no  stove  climbers  more  showy 
or  useful.  Growers  may  differ 
as  to  the  desirable  measure  of 
richness  in  the  soil  or  the  means 
u^ed  to  ensure  it,  but  most  will 
agree  as  to  the  safety  of  an  earl; 
start  and  the  value  of  a  brisl 
bottom-heat  at  starting.  A  moist 
genial  atmosphere  at  starting  is 
also  essential  to  health  and  clean- 
liness. It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  richer  the  com 
post,  the  sooner  it  is  likely  to  get 
worn  out  or  broken  down,  and 
hence  some  avoid  cow  manure, 
and  water,  when  desirable,  with 
■  guano,  soot,  or  other  stimulants. 
Some  also  use  equal  parts  of 
peat  and  loam,  with  free  additions  of  gritty 
sand.  Another  mixed  soil  used  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  for  the  climbing  Cleroden 
drons.  This  was  about  etjual  parts  turfy  loam 
leaf-mould,  peat.  Some  omitted  the  peat 
others  substituted  various  sorts  of  mixed  vege 
table  or  animal  manures.  The  climbing  varieties 
are  not  such  gross  feeders  by  any  means,  though, 
as  you  have  already  pointed  out,  some  growers 
use  powerful  solid  and  others  rather  gross  feeding 
hquid  manures.  Full  exposure  to  the  hght  as 
well  as  careful  pruning  are  also  essential  to  suc- 
cess.-D.  T.  F. 


Ice  houses. — Although  we  are  not  yet  out  of 
the  winter,  the  ordinary  season  of  severe  frost 
and  of  ice  is  fast  passing  away.  There  is  yet 
time  for  hard  weather,  but  there  is  little  prospect 
of  its  coming  at  least  southwards.  The  winter 
seems  to  be  an  abnormal  one  even  in  Northern 
Russia,  for  the  season  there  is  so  far  unusually 
mild  and  open,  and  if  such  a  condition  continues 


so  far  north,  there  is  little  prospect  of  hard 
weather  here.  This  being  the  second  compara- 
tively mild  winter  in  succession,  private  ice 
houses  have  long  been  empty,  and  gardeners  or 
others  are  waiting  anxiously  for  the  frosts,  which 
come  not,  to  enable  them  to  fill  vacant  places. 
Should  this  mildness  continue,  even  imported  ice, 
usually  plentiful  enough,  may  be  scarce. — A.  D. 
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FUCHSIAS-SPECIES  OF. 

(\MTH    A   COLOURED    PLATE    OF   F.    CORYMBIFLORA 
AND    F.    C.    ALBA.*) 

Fuchsias  do  not  hold  so  high  a  position  among 
garden  plants  to-day  as  they  did  from  twenty 
to    fifty    years    ago.     They    were    then    very 


Fuchsia  corymbi/lora. 

popular,  and  many  new  varieties  as  well  as 
hybrids  were  raised  by  Standish,  Salter,  Hen- 
derson, Cole  and  others.  The  first  hybrid 
recorded  was  F.  globosa,  said  to  have  been 
raised  in  1830  "  by  some  gentleman's  gardener 
from  F.  conica  crossed  with  F.  microphylla." 
Mr.  Hemsley,  however,  who  has  paid  special 
attention  to  the  genus,  doubts  its  being  more 
than  a  mere  seminal  variety.    For  a  full  account 


Fuchsia  gracilis. 

of  the  various  races  of  garden  Fuchsias  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hemsley, 
published  in  The  Garden,  1876,  ix.,  284.  The 
same  writer  prepared  a  comprehensive  paper  on 


*  Drawn  for  The  Gari.ex  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
J.  L.  Goffart. 
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the  species  of  Fuchsia,  which  also  was  published 
in  The  Garden,  1877,  xi.,  70.  Mr.  Hemsley's 
investigations  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  has  been  much  less  intercrossing  between 
distinct  species  to  produce  the  cultivated  varie- 
ties than  one  would  at  first  suppose  or  gather 


from  the  writings  of  some  of  the  raisers  of 
Fuchsias.  The  principal  raisers  of  new  Fuchsias 
in  recent  years  are  Mr.  R.  Cannell,  of  Swanley, 
and  Mr.  George  Fry,  of  Lewisham.  A  paper 
by  the  latter  on  the  history  and  cultivation  of 
the  Fuchsia  was  published  in  the  "Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  "  in  1892. 
Although  the  hybrids  and  seedling  varieties  of 
Fuchsia  are  grown  in  preference  to  the  species, 
there  are  among  the  latter  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  beautiful  garden  plants.  Some  thirty 
species  are  represented  at  Kew.  A  selection 
of  the  best  of  these  would  be  the  following  :  — 

F.    AMPLIATA. — A    recent    introduction   which 
flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Kew  in  1885.     lb 


Fuchsia  glohosa. 

forms  a  small  shrub  about  a  yard  high,  with 
slender,  decumbent  stems,  ascending  leafy 
branches,  bearing  ternately  whorled,  oblong 
leaves  2  inches  to  3  inghes  long,  smooth,  green, 
the  margins  toothed  and  reddish  in  colour ; 
flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  pendulous,  3  inches 


long,  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  tube  funnel-shaped 
and  the  whole  a  bright  uniform  scarlet  colour,  as 
in  F.  triphylla.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  collected 
in  the  Andes  near  Quito,  by  the  late  Dr.  Jameson 
and  sent  to  the  late  I.  Anderson-Henry. 

F.  ARBORESCENS.— A  tree-hke  species  in  a  wild 
state,  with  leaves  more  like  those  of  a  Laurel  than 
a  Fuchsia,  and  terminal,  erect,  thyrsoid  panicles 
of  rosy  mauve  flowers  suggestive  of  lilac  rather 
than  a  Fuchsia.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens  now, 
although  the  following  account  of  a  tree  of  it 
grown  in  Somerset  was  published  by  Loudon  in 
1S3IJ  :  "  F.  arborescens,  a  native  of  Mexico,  has 
attracted  the  observation  of  many  scientific  men 
here.  It  is  22  feet  high,  with  a  head  40  feet  in 
circumference,  the  trunk  1(3  inches  in  girth.  It 
had  fifty  trusses  of  flowers  on  it  in  August,  each 
a  foot  long  and  14  inches  through,  and  it  con- 
tinued in  flower  until  the  end  of  December.  It  is 
grown  out  of  doors  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat."  A  form  of  it  with  flowers  of  a  reddish 
hlac  colour  is  known  under  the  name  of  F. 
syring:eaora.  It  flowers  freely  when  grown  in 
small  pots  and  treated  as  the  common  Fuchsias. 

F.  BACiLLARis.— A  compact  little  plant,  with 
short  branches  crowded  with  small  ovate-lanceolate 
toothed  leaves  and  terminal  loose  clusters  of  rosy 
red  flowers,  suggestive  of  the  flowers  of  Escallonia 
rubra.  It  is  worth  a  place  among  choice  green- 
house plants.  I  have  alao  seen  it  used  for  sum- 
mer bedding.  It  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
1829. 

F.  cocciNEA.— The  true  plant  of  this  name  is 
not  so  well  known  in  gardens  as  a  spurious  F. 
coccinea,  the  correct  name  of  which  is  F.  macro- 
stema  (magellanica).  The  true  plant  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Mar/azine,  t.  5740  (1868),  where 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  stated  that  next  to  nothing 
was  known  of  the  true  F.  coccinea  a  short  time 
after  its  introduction  in  1788  (when  Lee,  the 
Hammersmith  nurseryman,  gave  a  sailor's  mother 
£8  for  the  first  plant  brought  from  ChiU)  until 
its  re-discovery  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  in 
1S67.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  F.  macrostema  shortly  after  F.  coccinea, 
and  which  immediately  usurped  its  name  and 
spread  to  every  garden  in  the  kingdom.  The 
true  coccinea  has  narrower,  more  cordate  leaves 
with  short  hairy  stalks,  and  they  turn 
crimson  in  autumn  ;  the  flowers  have 
long,  slender,  arching  stalks,  and  are 
of  a  rosy  red  colour  with  violet-purple 
petals.  It  is  said  to  be  less  hardy 
than  F.  macrostema. 

F.   CORALLINA.— Although   botanic- 
ally  only  a  variety  of  F.  macrostema, 
this    beautiful   hardy    Fuchsia  —  the 
most    beautiful   of  all,   I   think  —  is 
worthy  of  a  distinctive  name   among 
garden  species.     I  have  seen  it,  on  a 
ng  bank  in  a  Sussex  garden,  in  the  form  of  a 
low  bush  with  arching,  or  almost  trailing,  reddish 
branches,  glossy  dark  green  ovate  serrated  leaves, 
and   clothed   from   base  to   apex   with   drooping 
elegant  flowers  and  buds  of  a  glowing  crimson 
colour.     There  is  no  more  beautiful  plant  among 
I  herbaceous  shrubs  than  this.     It  is,  of  course,  as 
hardy  as  the  hardiest  of  Fuchsias. 

F.  CORDIFOHA.— This  is  similar  to  F.  splendens 
in  habit,  but  the  leaves  are  larger  and  the  flowers 
longer,  the  latter  being  2  inches  in  length,  hairy 
and  coloured  dull  crimson,  the  apex  dark  green 
and  the  stamens  scarcely  projecting.  The  flowers 
are  not  unlike  those  of  Correa  ventricosa.  A 
native  of  Mexico,  where  it  forms  a  bush  0  feet 
high. 

F.  coRYMBiFi.oRA  is  One  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  seventy  or  so  species  of"  Fuchsia  known.  It 
was  introduced  into  cultivation  about  sixty  years 
ago  by  Standish,  and  for  some  years  afterwards  it 
held  a  place  amongst  the  most  popular  of  green- 
house plants.  An  excellent  figure  of  it  was  pub- 
lished  in  the  Bo/animI  Maijaziiie  in  1843,  t.  40(lil, 
where  Sir  William  Hooker  described  it  as  a 
"splendid   plant  which  has  now   been    for  some 

time  known  in  gardens It  is  the  finest 

of  all  our  known  species  of  Fuchsia,  of  free 
growth,  and  a  ready  and  constant  flowerer,  except 


in  the  winter  months,  when,  in  the  greenhouse  at 
least,  it  loses  most  of  its  foliage  and  has  a  shabby 
appearance ;  but  in  the  spring  it  is  rapidly 
clothed  again  with  leaves,  and  the  plants  may  then 
be  put  into  the  open  border  with  safety,  and  are 
soon  loaded  with  their  pendent,  copious,  large  and 
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Fuchsia  microphylla. 

graceful  flowers."  He  also  says  that  with  good 
management  it  will  grow  to  a  height  of  5  feet,  but 
I  find  that  when  treated  as  a  scmdent  shrub  it 
will  grow  to  three  or  four  times  that  height,  as 
indeed  it  does  in  a  wild  state,  forming  long 
flexible  branches  which  are  supported  by  the 
surrounding  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  a  capital 
pillar  plant,  the  long  shoots  arching  gracefully, 
and  when  they  are  in  flower  the  eft'act  is  excellent. 
It  is  also  a  good  plant  to  train  under  a  rafter  in  a 
tall  greenhouse,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  conserva- 
tory (No.  4)  and  the  large  temperate  house  at 
Kew,  where  it  grows  vigorously  and  blooms  freely 
almost  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  The 
leaves  are  exceptionally  large,  attaining  a  foot  or 
more  in  length  on  strong  plants.  The  variety 
alba  was  raised  by  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  and 
first  figured  in  "  Paxton's  Magazine  "  in  IS49.  It 
is  scarcely  known  in  gardens  now  ;  indeed,  a  year 
or  two  ago  it  was  ofiered  as  a  new  plant.  It  is 
not  so  vigorous  a  grower  as  the  type,  otherwise  it 
is  in  every  way  as  useful  and  maybe  grown  in  the 
same  way. 

F.  ExcoRTic.ATA.— Interesting  cbitfly  as  being 
the  largest  of  all  Fuchsias,  forming  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  it  is  a  native,  "  a  large  bush  or  small 
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tree  10  feet  to  30  feet  high,  with  the  trunk  some- 
times .S  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  ragged, 
papery  bark  "  (Hooker).  It  has  ovate  serrated 
leaves,  smooth  and  dark  green  above,  silvery  be- 
low. The  broad-mouthed  flowers  are  each  an  inch 
long,  dull  crimson,  the  petals  purple,  with  blue 
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anthers  and  a  large  yellow  stigma.   It  forms  large 
bushes  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall. 

F.  FULOKNs.— One  of  the  most  useful  of  peren 
nial  plants,  easily  cultivated,  flowering  freely  ir 
pots  in  the  greenhouse,  in  the  border,  or  in  the 
tlower  bed  out  of  doors,  being  not  uncommon 
summer  bedding  plant  in  the  London  parks.  It 
was  introduced  from  Mexico  in  l.SSli  bv  Hartweg, 
and  was  figured  in  the  Botaniail  Mai/a-iiie  in 
1840,  where  Sir  W.  Hooker  stated  that  Curtis,  a 
nurseryman  of  (Jlazenwood,  had  succeeded 
producing  a  great  number  of  hybrids  betw 
this  and  other  species,  flowers  of  all  kinds  being 
the  result,  from  small  globose  forms  to  long-tubed 
flowers  like  F.  fulgens. 

F.  GLOBOSA. — One  of  the  best  of  the  macrostema 
set,  and  one  of  the  commonest  in  gardens.  It  is 
hardy  in  most  parts  of  England  and  forms  a 
dense  bush  of  temi-erect  stems,  which  attain  a 
height  of  6  feet  or  more  in  sheltered  positions  and 
survive  the  winter  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
country.  The  myriads  of  little  ball  like  buds 
and  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  colour  are  always 
charming,  especially  after  a  shower  when  the 
sun  shines  upon  them.  This  plant  was  said  to  be 
of  hybrid  origin,  but  it  shows  no  trace  of  any 
other  species  than  F.  macrostema,  of  which  it  is 
now  accepted  as  a  variety. 

F.  MACRANTiiA. — The  largest  flowered  species 
discovered.  It  was  introduced  by  Lobb  from  the 
Colombian  Andes,  and  distributed  by  Veitch  in 
1840,  but  it  has  been  again  lost  to  cultivation. 
lb  is  figured  in  the  BotdnicnJ  Maijir.iin  (t  42.'i.'!), 
and  is  described  as  a  low  shrub  with  spreading, 
warty  branches  and  large  ovate,  hairy  leaves.  The 
pendent  flowers  are  borne  in  large  clusters,  which 
in  shape  resemble  those  of  F.  splendens,  but  they 
are  nearly  6  inches  long,  of  a  soft  rosy  red  colour, 
the  tips  of  the  petals  and  stigmas  being  emerald- 
green.  So  striking  a  plant  is  worth  reintroducing  : 
it  might  be  productive  of  wonderful  results  in  the 
hands  of  a  hybridiser. 

F.  MACROSTEMA. — This  name  covers  a  consider- 
able number  of  plants  which  horticulturally  are 
looked  upon  as  species.  Mr.  Hemsley  says  that 
it  varies  greatly  in  a  wild  state,  and  that  it  has 
added  to  this  character  under  cultivation.  It 
embraces  F.  conica,  F.  globosa,  F.  gracilis,  F. 
decussata,  F.  tenella,  F.  discolor,  F.  pumila,  F. 
recurvat.a,  F.  corallina,  F.  Riccartoni,  &c.  The 
type,  which  is  figured  in  the  Botaninil  Maijaihi, , 
t.  97,  is  what  is  grown  in  many  gardens  as  F. 
coccinea.  It  has  also  been  called  F.  magellanica. 
This  is  the  plant  which  is  so  common  in  seaside 
gardens,  &c. 

F.  MicROPHYLLA.— A  pretty  little  pot  shrub 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  small  eversreen 
leaves  and  small  axillary,  deep  red  flowers.  There 
.are  several  varieties  of  it,  and  a  nearly-allied 
species,  F.  thymifolia,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
it.  When  introduced  in  1S3S  it  was  much  culti- 
vated, but  it  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens  now. 

F.  PROCUMBENs  is  worth  growing,  partly  because 
it  is  totally  unlike  the  common  typs  of  Fuchsia 
and  partly  because  of  its  own  charms.  It  forms 
an  interlacing  cluster  of  very  slender  stems, 
bearing  roundish  leaves  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
with  numerous  axillary,  erect,  bell-shaped  flowers 
without  petals,  and  coloured  bright  yellow,  green, 
and  red.  These  are  succeeded  by  conspicuous 
egg-shaped  purple  berries.  It  is  a  pretty  little 
plant  to  grow  in  a  suspended  basket.  Introduced 
from  New  Zealand  in  IS4-2. 

F.  siMPLKiiAULis.— This  plant  closely  resembles 
F.  corymbiflora.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  plant  often 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  F.  dependens,  a 
name  also  given  to  ¥.  corymbiflora.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  ovate-lancBola'e,  smooth,  dark  green 
leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or  four,  and  long, 
scarcely-branched  stems,  terminated  by  short 
branchlets,  upon  which  are  the  pandent  clusters 
of  long-tubed,  rose  crimson  flowers.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Lobb  from  Peru  in  IS.'iS,  and  a  figure 
of  it  was  published  in  the  BoUminil  Maga:.iiir, 
t.  5000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  spe- 
cies grown  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 

F.  SPLENDE.Ns.— Allied  to  F.  fulgens,  but  hav- 
ing   narrower,    less    hairy    leaves    and    shorter- 


tubed  flowers,  thetulje  being  an  inch  long,  almost 
cylinder-like  in  form,  rich  scarlet,  with  acute,  not 
reflexed  green  sepals,  and  short  petals  also 
coloured  green.  It  is  a  Mexican  species,  of 
shrubby,  rather  loose  habit,  and  it  should  be 
grown  in  small  pots  to  make  it  flower  freely. 
With  liberal  treatment  it  makes  coarse  growth 
and  large  leaves,  but  flowers  sparsely. 

F.  TRiPHYLLA. — This  is  specially  interesting,  as 
whilst  it  was  the  first  Fuchsia  known  to  botanists 
(the  genus  having  been  founded  upon  it  190  years 
ago),  it  was  the  last  to  bo  introduced,  so  little 
bting  known  of  it  that  botanists  began  to  doubt 
if  ever  it  had  existed.  Its  introduction  we  owe 
to  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Sons,  who  sent  it  to 
Kew  in  1SS4,  with  the  information  that  it  was 
from  St.  Domingo,  where  it  formed  a  round  bush 
not  over  18  inches  high,  every  shoot  of  which  was 
terminated  by  a  raceme  of  orange- scarlet,  wax- 
like flowers.  When  well  grown  it  is  a  pretty  pot 
plant,  but  it  is  not  easily  managed.  The  best 
plants  I  have  seen  were  grown  by  Mr.  Latham  in 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens,  where  it  was 
treated  as  a  cool  stove  shrub.  For  a  picture  and 
further  information  as  to  this  plant,  see  The  Gar- 
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The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GL.ISS. 
Pines.— These,  which  have  been  for  the  winter 
more  or  less  resting,  may  now  be  given  a  little 
extra  heat,  which  will  bring  in  its  wake  addi- 
tional care  in  watering.  First  of  all  the  forwardest 
Jueens,  which  should  now  be  showing  signs  of 
throwing  up  their  fruits  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  may  be  selected  and  brought  together 
either  at  one  end  of  the  lightest  house  which  can 
be  spared  for  them,  or,  better  still,  into  such  a 
'lOuse  which  they  can  occupy  entirely  by  them- 
elves.  The  plunging  material  may,  if  at  all 
pent,  have  some  fresh  tan,  or  leaves,  if  these  be 
preferred,  mixed  in  with  it  before  the  selected 
plants  are  again  plunged,  and  the  bottom-heat 
en  should  not  vary  much  in  any  way  above  or 
below  80°  to  85°,  the  top  or  atmospheric  heat 
ranging  from  a  minimum  night  temperature  of 
65°  to  a  maximum  day  temperature,  with  sun,  of 
°,  and  the  usual  mean  in  dull  weather.  These 
temperatures  will  be  safe  and  suflBoient  for  the 
present.  I  prefer  to  withhold  the  use  of  the 
syringe,  except  as  a  medium  for  damping  the 
surfaces  of  plunging  materials  and  walls,  and  do 

like  to  see  steam  in  the  house  at  any  time,  so 
avoid  sprinkling  the  pipes,  though  where  these 
are  fitted  up  with  fairly  deep  evaporating  pans, 
the  latter  are  best  kept  filled,  as  the  evapora- 
tion from  such  pans  is  gentle  and  not  liable 
cause  drip  from  condensation.  A  word  as  to 
the  kind  of  pans  to  use  for  the  purpose  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  I  do  not  like  those  cast  with  the 
pipes,  as  they  are  generally  shallow  and  in  too 
close  contact  with  the  heating  arrangements,  con- 
sequently they  are  frequently  either  dry  or  steam- 

ind  require  filling  too  often.  Daep  zinc  troughs 

e  to  fit  over  the  pipes  are  far  better,  as  they 
may  be  elevated  just  clear  of  the  pipes  when  the 
fires  are  being  driven  hard,  and  will  still  give  off 
the  requisite  moisture  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
plants  still  need  great  care  in  watering  ;  indeed,  I 

say  increased  care,  for  though  an  excess  is  soon 
resented,  they  require  more  than  they  have  been 

ng,  and  the  "once-a-week  "  look  through  with 
the  water-pot  will  not  be  sufficient  much  longer. 
It  will  soon  be  necessary  to  overhaul  and  pot 
the  forwardest  of  tho  young  stock,  and  any 
late  suckers  th-it  were  crammed  into  the  smallest 
pots  to  winter,  as  at  this  stage  it  will  not  do  to 
leave  them  long  pot-bound.  Where  the  loam  is 
light  and  very  fibrous,  I  do  not  care  for  the  use  of 
much  peat,  and  find  that  one-third  of  the  latter  is 
quite  ample  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  left  out  alto- 
gether in  some  cases,  but  where  the  loam  is  heavy, 
peat  up  to  half  the  bulk  may  be  used,  not  so 
much  as  a  feeding  -substance,  but  as  something  to 


keep  the  rest  of  the  soil  sweet  and  porous,  conse- 
quently the  peat  should  be  good  and  with  no  ten- 
dency to  turn  sour.  Little  if  any  manure  is 
needed  in  the  soil,  though  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
bone-meal  will  do  good  provided  it  is  of  the  best 
(|uality,  and  larger  crushed  bones  make  a  good 
substitute  for  the  top  layer  of  crocks.  When 
potted,  the  best  structure  in  which  these  young 
plants  can  be  placed  is  a  low  lean-to  pit,  where 
they  can  be  plunged  near  to  the  roof-glass,  as  this 
will  prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn.  A  nice 
gentle  bottom-heat  should  be  maintained  and 
water  given  whenever  necessary,  but  this  only 
when  the  soil  becomes  almost  dry. 

Figs.— In  the  early  house  progress  has  been 
rapid,  the  young  fruits  coming  on  faster  than  they 
usually  do.  Of  course,  the  mildness  of  the  weather 
has  much  to  do  with  this,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see 
such  r?,pid  development  in  the  early  stages,  and 
advise  keeping  the  temperatures  as  low  as  can  be 
done  safely  with  a  view  to  counteracting  the  ten- 
dency and  also  to  decrease  the  supply  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  accordingly.  I  have  always 
noticed  when  there  has  been  any  dropping  among 
the  fruits  that  those  which  swell  quickest  at  start- 
ing are  the  most  prone  to  drop  later  on.  Trees  in 
borders  will  derive  no  benefit  from  heavy  flood- 
ings  of  water  so  early  in  the  year,  and  the  grower 
may  be  content  to  keep  the  borders  just  moist, 
but  pot  trees  i  hat  have  their  roots  confined  to  a. 
small  compass  must  be  well  looked  after  and 
never  allowed  to  approach  anything  like  a  dry 
state,  while  occasional  dcses  of  manure  water 
will  help  them  greatly,  and  where  the  roots 
fully  occupy  the  surface-soil  a  light  but  rich  top- 
dressing  should  be  given  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  plenty  of  feeders,  without  which  the  trees 
cmnot  be  expected  to  carry  heavy  crops.  Up  to 
the  present,  pot  and  tubbed  trees  of  such  varieties 
as  Violet  Sepor,  St.  John's,  and  Pingo  de  Mel  are 
looking  very  well,  and  as  these  are  generally  sure 
to  carry  a  fair  percentage  of  their  fruits,  no 
collection  of  pot  Figs  should  be  without  them.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  are  so  well  adapted 
for  planting  out,  for  in  one  case  that  has  lately 
come  under  my  notice  they  have  each  and  all 
made  wood  of  enormous  size,  and  such  wood  rarely 
carries  fruit.  I  think  that  in  the  case  under 
notice  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  giving  the 
trees  very  rich  soil,  one  of  the  things  that  in  Fig 
culture,  above  all  other  trees,  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  though  the  borders  are  narrow,  the  rich  food 
given  has  been  too  much  for  the  good  of  the  trees, 

hich  will  proliably  earn  a  bad  character  without 
deserving  it.  Another  mistake  of  the  same  nature 
noticed  at  the  same  place.  For  planted-oub 
trees  an  outside  border  had  been  m-^de,  which 
covered  an  area  more  than  twice  as  big  as  thab 
covered  by  the  trees  themselves  inside  the  house, 

d,  as  if  this  was  not  more  than  enough  for  their 
needs,  the  border  was  thickly  covered  with  a, 
Iching  of  rich,  rotten  manure.  Enough  has 
been  written  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  during- 
the  past  few  years  to  have  proved  that  this  is 
altogether  wrong  treitment  for  any  Fig  trees, 
especially  for  those  being  forced  to  produce  their 
crops  in  April  and  May,  and  one  did  not  wonder 
at  being  told  that,  though  there  are  hundreds  of 
fruits  now  showing  on  the  trees,  the  probable  first 
crop  would  not  amount  to  ai  many  dozen. 

Vineries. — In   the  vineries  there   will  not  be 

uch  to  do  except  the  ordinary  routine  work  of 
cleaning  down  the  late  houses,  washing  the  roofs 

d  walls,  and  surfacing  the  borders  with  new 
and  good  soil  and  manure,  after  removing  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  the  surface  of  the 
border.  These  little  attentions  tend  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  worry  as  to  insect  pest^,  etc., 
which  come  fast  enough  later  in  the  year,  but  as 
I  entered  rather  fully  upon  the  need  for  this  in 
an  earlier  note,  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  then  said, 
and  simply  allude  to  it  now  as  a  salutary  caution 
against  its  neglect.    In  the  early  house  disbudding 

■"  now  be  necessary  to  tlie  extent  of  removing 
some  at  least  of  the  surplus  buds  and  shoots. 
Enough  should  be  left  to  ensure  at  least  one  good 
lateral,  with  a  good  bunch  attached  to  it,  from 
every  spur,  and  if  the  spurs  are  not  thickly  placed 
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it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  lay  in  two  shoots  from 
each  spur,  one  to  carry  the  bunch  and  the  other 
to  provide  good  eyes  to  prune  to  next  autumn  or 
winter.  This  provision  is  an  excellent  one,  espe- 
cially for  places  in  which  the  Grapes  have  to  be 
cut  and  bottled  early,  so  that  plants  may  be 
housed  beneath  the  Vines,  as  the  barren  lateral 
may  thus  be  left  intact  until  quite  ready  for 
pruning.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
I  advise  the  above  system  except  in  cases  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  development,  for  to 
crowd  two  shoots  into  the  space  needed  for  one 
would  be  a  great  error.  The  temperatures  given 
earlier  for  starting  the  house  should  still  be  main- 
tained, as  an  increased  night  temperature  at 
least  is  inadvisable.  If  a  long  season  of  Muscat 
Crapes  is  needed,  and  there  are  two  or  more 
houses  to  work  with,  one  of  these,  the  smaller  if 
they  vary  in  size,  may  now  be  started  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success,  but  where  only  one  Muscat 
house  exists  this  will  be  best  left  unstarted  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  as  this  will  bring  the 
Vines  into  flower  when  the  weather  should  be 
brighter,  and  a  better  set  may  then  be  expected, 
while  it  will  still  give  plenty  of  time  for  thoroughly 
ripening  the  fruic. 

Pot  Vines. — These  are  only  valuable  as  a  relief 
to  the  very  early  forcing  of  permanent  Vines. 
The  usual  routine  may  be  slightly  varied  by  a 
higher  temperature  throughout,  but  this  should 
not  exceed  2°  or  o'  at  the  most,  and  the  bottom- 
heat  given  must  not  be  overdone.  Vines  that  are 
now  in  flower  will  require  a  fairly  dry  atmosphere 
and  the  application  of  some  means  for  .artificial 
fertilisation  daily  during  the  whole  of  that  stage 
to  get  well  set  bunches.  Syringing  overhead 
should  be  wholly  given  up,  and  only  the  walls 
and  other  unheated  surfaces  lightly  damped 
Even  this  will  be  unnecessary  where  there  is  i 
good  body  of  leaves  in  the  house  or  pit,  as  there 
should  always  be.  Watering  will  not  yet  give 
much  trouble  where  the  pots  are  plunged,  bub  the 
soil  must  be  examined  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  tepid  water  given  whenever  it  is  found  to  be 
approaching  dryness  throughout. 

CORNUBL^N 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Frame  crops.— The  various  subjects  being  grown 
in  frames  on  gentle  hotbeds  will  now  be  on  the 
move,  and  considerable  care  will  be  necessary  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth  to  prevent  the  foliage 
becoming  drawn.  Of  course,  to  admit  air  at 
random  to  such  tender  things  as  Potatoes  would 
inevitably  end  in  a  stunted  condition  and  a  poor 
crop.  At  the  same  time,  in  such  open,  mild 
weather  as  we  have  experienced  lately,  an  inch  or 
so  will  be  highly  beneficial  in  aiding  to  build  up 
a  strong  haulm  and  forming  a  full  number  of 
young  tubers.  Do  not  give  the  full  allowance  all 
at  once,  but  a  chink  say  immediately  after  break- 
fast, and  the  remainder  about  11  a.m.  Punc- 
tuahty  in  withdrawing  it  in  the  afternoon  is  just  as 
important,  the  aim  being  to  husband  all  the  sun- 
heat  possible.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  earth  up 
even  the  earliest  plantings,  as  the  longer  the  level 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  the 
better  for  the  crop  in  all  ways.  In  fact,  the  hss 
earthing  up  early  frame  Potatoes  receive  the 
better.  A  little  light  leafy  compost  on  each  side 
of  the  rows  where  sutticient  depth  of  soil  was  not 
given  to  allow  of  anything  but  shallow  planting 
may  be  given  to  prevent  the  tubers  becoming  ex- 
POsed  through  the  force  of  the  water  applied  by- 
and-by.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  moist,  give  no  water 
tor  the  present,  as  if  the  weather  continues  warm 
and  bottom-heat  is  plentiful,  steam  will  be  engen- 
dered and  an  elongated  growth  ensue. 

Caruots.— If  covering  the  lights  with  mats. 
Bracken  or  other  material  as  advised  in  a  former 
calendar  was  practised  when  the  seed  was  sown, 
a  sharp  watch  must  be  kept,  so  that  the  covering 
may  be  removed  immediately  the  seedlings  ap- 
pear. Carrots  must  have  a  free  circulation  of 
fresh  air  from  their  earliest  stage  of  growth,  but 
they  must  be  very  gradually  inured  to  it,  or  a 
severe  check  may  occur.     It  is  a  good   plan  to 


hang  a  double  thickness  of  fish  netting  or  a  length 
of  coarse  tiffany  over  the  ventilators  in  order  to 
break  up  the  current  somewhat.  I  always  like  to 
thin  out  young  frame  Carrots  as  soon  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  draw  them  out  of  the  soil,  doing  it  only 
partially  the  first  time,  and  completing  the  opera- 
tion when  growth  is  about  an  inch  high.  Those 
left  for  swelling  should  then  be  pressed  gently, 
but  firmly  into  the  soil  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
\Vhere  Radishes  were  sown  between  the  rows  of 
Carrots,  any  growing  in  very  close  contact  with 
the  latter  should  be  at  once  drawn  out,  and  the 
rest  thinned  so  as  to  distribute  the  crop  e\enly 
over  the  surface.  The  plan  of  firming  the  bulbs, 
as  advised  for  Carrots,  is  also  advantageous,  as 
when  subjected  to  a  maximum  bottom  heat  and 
but  little  sun  and  air  so  early,  they  are  very  liable 
to  fall  about  and  in  many  instances  spoil. 

SrccEssiuNAL  liOTBEDS.— Where  a  sutticient 
number  of  frames  and  quantities  of  fermenting 
material  are  at  command,  it  is  always  well  to 
form  a  second  slight  hotbed  about  this  date  for 
the  forwarding  of  another  lot  of  I'otatoes,  Carrots, 
and  Radishes,  as  these  will  always  come  into  use 
in  advance  of  outdoor  lots  even  though  planted  in 
the  most  favourable  situation.  The  bed  need  not 
be  so  high  as  Christmas-made  beds,  say  :}  feet 
at  the  back,  and  if  composed  of  leaves  so 
much  the  better,  as  over-heating  not  being 
likely  to  occur  as  when  stable  litter  forms  a  part, 
the  crop  may  be  planted  at  once  and  no  time  lost 
A  short  time  ago  I  advised  placing  tubers  of  early 
sorts  in  a  comfortable  greenhouse  temperature  to 
induce  the  formation  of  stout,  healthy  sprouts  in 
readiness  for  the  successional  frame  planting  now 
under  notice.  I  have  sometimes  grown  Snow- 
drop and  Puritan,  as  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
both  these  varieties  respond  to  a  little  bottom- 
heat,  and  being  largetubered  sorts,  the  produce 
is  usable  when  the  Potatoes  are  a  quarter  grown, 
and  Puritan  eats  better  at  that  stage  than  most 
Potatoes.  With  these  strong  growers  it  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  a  good  distance  between  the  glass 
and  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  when  the  haulm 
approaches  the  glass  it  may  be  topped,  and  stout 
pegs  used  to  keep  the  foliage  from  coming  into 
contact  with  the  glass.  For  the  secondary  sow- 
ing of  Carrots  I  would  still  advise  Nantes  Horn 
and  Market  Favourite,  and  as  regards  Radishes, 
Wood's  Frame,  a  good  old  sweetly  flavoured  sort, 
will  answer  best.  This  will  be  a  change  from  the 
olive-shaped  extra  early  sorts  recommended  for 
earliest  sowings.  Where  the  latter  shape  is  pre- 
ferred, sow  French  Breakfast,  a  good  all-round 
Radish  and  a  favourite  at  table.  As  it  will  be 
necessary  to  allow  a  little  more  space  between 
the  rows  of  these  successional  Potatoes,  the 
Radishes  will  do  well  sown  broadcast,  and  will 
come  to  a  drawing  size  before  the  Potato  haulm 
injures  them. 

CrccMBERs.— Owing  to  the  very  exceptional 
weather  for  the  time  of  year  experienced  lately, 
the  need  for  fire-heat  in  Cucumber  houses  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  especially  in 
houses  that  are  furnished  with  roof  blinds. 
The  expense  of  purchasing  these  is  sometimes 
objected  to,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  a  great 
saving  in  the  end,  and  not  only  do  I  advise  their 
being  used  at  night,  but  also  in  the  daytime 
occasionally  should  cold,  cutting  winds  occur, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  harmful  to  the  tender 
growth  of  Cucumbers.  Should  the  weather  sud- 
denly become  severe,  avoid  too  hard  firing,  rather 
allowing  the  mercury  to  fall  slightly  below  the 
regular  figure,  especially  in  houses  where  the 
piping  is  insufficient.  In  this  case  a  reduction  in 
the  damping  down  at  eventide  should  be  made. 
If  red  spider  gains  the  least  footing,  the  foliage 
should  be  syringed  with  a  weak  solution  of  Fir- 
tree  oil,  mixing  it  with  soft  water  overnight 
and  removing  the  scum  next  morning.  A  sunny 
day  should  be  selected  to  ensure  dry  foliage 
before  nightfall.  Both  young  plants  in  small 
pots  and  bearing  plants  will  soon  be  helped  on 
by  lengthening  days  and  increased  sunheat,  so 
that  assistance  by  weak  applications  of  farmyard 
manure  may  be  given  more  frequently  ;  and  sur- 
face roots   being  likewise  more   numerous,   top- 


dressings  of  a  shallow  nature,  and  consisting  of 
open  loamy  material,  horse  droppings,  and  mortar 
rubble,  may  be  given  as  often  as  the  rootlets 
appear.  The  evaporating  pans,  charged  with 
liquid  manure  about  one-fourth  its  strength,  will 
greatly  assist  in  keeping  at  bay  that  insidious 
pest,  red  spider.  Where  clusters  of  young  fruit 
occur,  remove  all  but  the  best  formed,  or  yellow 
and  useless  produce  will  result.  Cover  any  pipes 
which  come  into  too  close  contact  with  the  foh- 
age  with  coarse  material  to  modify  the  heat. 
When  frost  is  absent,  keep  fruiters  at  70°  at 
night,  05°  being  more  suitable  for  the  next  week 
or  two  for  younger  growing  stock.  When  watering 
see  that  the  water  is  soft  and  apply  it  at  a  tem- 
perature of  8.5°  or  90".  Where  extra  early  spring 
produce  is  needed  and  seed  was  sown  at  Christ- 
mas, the  young  plants,  when  the  second  pair  of 
rough  leaves  are  well  formed,  may  be  transferred 
to  very  small  hillocks  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
coarse  sand  or  grit,  but  where  heat  is  deficient, 
keep  the  plants  confined  to  the  pots  for  a  fort- 
night longer. 

Peas. — Early  Pea  sowing  may  now  commence 
in  earnest,  except  in  very  exceptional  gardens 
which  lie  low  and  have  imperfect  drainage. 
Pickings  from  these  will  succeed  those  produced 
by  the  batches  now  in  pots  in  frames,  and  which 
will  be  transplanted  to  sheltered  borders  in  March. 
Avoid  sowing  too  many  varieties  which  arrive  at 
maturity  together.  Each  gardener  has  his  special 
favourite,  but  for  any  who  would  like  a  change  I 
can  strongly  recommend  Springtide.  I  have  also 
found  a  row  of  Stratagem  sown  now  very  useful 
at  the  end  of  June,  and  one  thing  in  its  favour  is 
its  successional  character  of  producing  its  pods, 
and  all  will  admit  its  flavour  to  be  first-rate.  If 
practicable,  cover  the  Peas  in  the  drills  with  a 
liberal  quantity  of  leafy  soil  and  burnt  refuse. 
This  will  often  ensure  a  good  plant  should  the 
weather  turn  in  wet. 

Parsn-ii's  and  Leeks.— If  these  are  still  in  the 
ground  they  had  better  be  lifted  and  laid  in  to 
their  full  depth  and  covered  with  bracken  if 
frosty.  They  can  then  be  got  at  easily,  and  the 
ground  they  occupied  turned  up  for  exposure  to 
wind  and  frost. 

Raising  Lettuces. — If  a  scarcity  of  autumn- 
raised  Lettuces  is  feared,  sow  now  in  pans  in  an 
intermediate  heat  in  light,  open  soil  Veitch's 
Golden  yueen  and  Early  Paris  Market.  For  a 
Cos  variety  sow  Hicks'  Hardy  Cos.  If  preferable 
the  seed  may  be  sown  between  the  hotbed  Carrots. 
C.  N. 


Orchids. 

HYBRID  DENDROBIUMS. 

Next  to  Cypripediums,  these  beautiful  Orchids 
are  perhaps  the  easiest  for  the  hybridist  to 
manipulate,  and  many  lovely  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  genus  in  this  way.  Natural 
hybrids  are  not  very  plentiful  in  it,  and  this  is 
a  little  remarkable,  as  many  of  the  better-known 
and  showy  kinds  are  found  growing  not  far  from 
each  other  in  a  state  of  Nature,  and  probably 
many  of  them  flower  at  the  same  time.  But  in 
speaking  of  natural  hybrids  one  gets  on  very 
dangerous  ground,  for  it  is  impossible  of  course 
to  say  how  many  of  those  we  term  species 
are  the  result  of  crosses  eft'ected  generations 
back.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  hybrid 
origin  of  some  of  the  wildings  that  have  reached 
us  from  time  to  time,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
lovely  D.  Bo.xalli.  Anyone  seeing  this  and  D. 
Devonianum  side  by  side  can  easily  see  that 
they  are  related,  while  again  among  the  nigro- 
hirsute  kinds  there  are  some  that  we  term  .spe- 
cies, but  which  without  a  doubt  are  seedlings.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  in  considering  some  of  the 
better  known  of  the  artificially  raised  Den- 
drobes,  that  some  species,  such,  for  instance,  as 
D.  aureum,  have  been  used,  and  in  almost  every 
instance,  while   showing   its   influence  in  some 
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degree  on  the  resulting  hybrids,  it  has  been 
greatly  improved  upon  ;  and,  fortunately,  its 
good  constitution  has  also  descended  to  its  pro- 
geny, some  of  the  older  kinds  raised  from  it  and 
other  species  being  very  fine  growers  as  well  as 
beautiful  plants.  D.  Ainsworthi,  for  instance, 
has  long  been  looked  upon  as  popular,  because 
a  free-growing  and  handsome  kind,  and  not  a 
single  one  of  the  kinds  I  am  acquainted  with 
having  the  same  parentage  but  is  a  good  garden 
plant. 

Many  of  them  are  getting  more  plentiful,  and 
even  small  amateur  cultivators  now  like  to 
include  a  few  in  their  collections.  This  is  evi- 
dent not  only  from  correspondence,  but  also 
from  what  one  sees  in  visiting  growers.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  of  these  beginners  in  Orchid 
culture  are  apt  to  kill  their  pet  plants  with 
kindness.  The  small  bit  of  the  special  sort 
that  comes  from  the  nurseryman  comes  in  for 
altogether  too  much  attention  and  inter- 
ference. It  is  shifted  about  from  pillar 
to  post  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  more 
suitable  position,  watered  often  before 
it  requires  this  attention,  and  all  too 
frequently  disturbed  at  the  roots.  These 
mistakes,  however,  are  almost  always 
productive  of  good,  experience  being 
gained  thereby,  and  presently  the  grower 
is  content  to  give  the  plants  the  most 
suitable  position  at  command  and  leave 
them  to  grow.  And  this  is  what  they 
want.  Even  an  experienced  cultivator 
feels  a  certain  anxiety  in  pulling  about 
valuable  plants,  and  never  does  so 
unless  there  is  a  real  necessity.  This 
should  be  sufficient  warning  to  amateurs 
not  to  take  their  plants,  for  instance, 
out  of  the  pots  they  are  doing  well  in 
because  a  neighbour  is  getting  stronger 
or  better  growth  with  his  in  a  basket. 
The  likeliest  hybrids  to  find  their  way 
to  collections  of  this  sort  are  those 
raised  from  the  species  named  above  or 
D.  nobile,  each  crossed  with  .some  kind 
more  or  less  distinct.  Without  going 
beyond  generalities,  the  most  of  these 
can  be  grown  in  one  house.  All  like 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture 
during  their  season  of  active  growth, 
while  the  season  of  rest  will  be  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  circumstances. 

The  oldest  hybrid  of  all  is  D.  Domi- 
nianum,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Dominy. 
This  may  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  col- 
lection of  Dendrobiums  with  the  greatest 
ease.  It  is  still  very  distinct  and  easily 
recognised  by  the  pointed  lip,  with  its 
rosy  purple  tints  deepening  to  maroon 
on  the  crest.  I).  Leechianum,  again, 
though  raised  from  the  same  parents  as 
D.  Ainsworthi,  is  quite  distinct  from  it. 
D.  Schneiderianum  is  a  very  pretty 
hybrid,  raised  by  crossing  D.  Findlayanum 
and  D.  aureum.  It  has  white  sepals  and 
petals,  t'poed  with  lilac,  and  a  lip  not 
unlike  thit  of  D.  aureum.  D.  rubens  is  a 
grand  form,  with  splendid  flowers  much  like 
those  of  D.  nobile  nobilius,  a  free-flowering 
and  easily-grown  hybrid.  Many  more  might  be 
named  and  new  forms  are  constantly  appear- 
ing, these  being  rapidly  propagated  by  skilful 
growers.  Some,  of  course,  are  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  get  plentiful  enough  to  be  offered  at 
only  a  moderate  rate,  but  when  good  plants  are 
once  obtained  they  can  be  increased  by  means 
of  the  young  stems.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
however,  to  warn  beginners  against  being  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  increase  their  stock.  Weak 
plants  may  be  killed  outright  and  strong 
badly  weakened  by  cutting  away  the  stems  for 


this  purpose.  Again,  after  a  plant  has  been 
cut  about,  it  .should  be  subjected  to  a  careful 
convalescent  treatment  for  a  time,  more  warmth 
and  a  closer,  moister  atmosphere  being  of  ser- 
vice. Should  the  stems  be  at  all  shrivelled 
after  flowering,  allow  these  to  plump  up  again 
before  cutting  them  off,  these  being  then  far 
more  likely  to  break  strongly  and  not  so  liable 
to  damp  as  when  laid  in  the  Moss  in  a  shrivelled 
condition.  H.  R. 


COCHLIODAS. 


The  genus  Cochlioda  was  founded  on  a 
Peruvian  species,  C.  densiflora,  a  variety  not 
now  in  cultivation,  by  Dr.  Lindley,  who  also 
described  another  member  of  the  same  genus 
under  the  name  of  Odontoglossum  roseum.  It 
was  distributed  and  is  often  met  with  in  gardens 
at  the  present  day  under  this  name.     The  char- 


well  -  being.  The  variety  C.  Na3zliana  does 
best  when  grown  in  shallow  pans  and  suspended 
near  the  roof  glass. 

The  following  four  varieties  include  the  whole 
of  the  species  now  in  cultivation  : — 

Cochlioda  Nikzliana  is  a  native  of  Peru,  whence 
it  was  sent  by  M.  J.  Nuzl  to  Messrs.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  the  intro- 
ducer by  Rolfe.  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Co.  introduced  it  from  the  same  locality 
shortly  afterwards.  C.  Nitzhana  has  now  become 
fairly  common  and  is  much  appreciated.  It  bears 
long  racemes  of  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers, 
which  are  rendered  more  effective  by  the  rich 
violet- purple  column  and  yellow  disc  of  the  lip. 
This  is  by  far  the  finest  and  most  attractive 
variety  in  cultivation,  and  should  have  a  place  in 
every  collection  of  Orchids. 

C.  RosKA.— This  species  was  first  introduced  by 
Custave  Wallis,  who  sent  plants  to  M.  Linden  in 
1865.     It  was  shortly  afterwards  introduced  into 
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Coclilioda  sanguinea.    From  a  photograph  by  Cvl.  Taylor,  Norhiton. 


acteristics  indicate  that  an  error  in  naming  had 
been  made,  and  it  is  now  rightly  classed  with 
the  Cochliodas.  Reichenbach  also  attempted 
to  set  up  confusion  by  introducing  his  genus 
Mesospinidium.  Under  this  latter  name  C. 
rosea,  C.  sanguinea,  and  0.  vulcanica  are  more 
often  known  in  gardens  than  under  their  correct 
name,  Cochlioda. 

Cochliodas  are  found  at  a  high  altitude  on  the 
Andes  of  South  America,  where  the  climatic 
conditions  are  similar  to  those  under  which 
the  Odontoglossums  grow.  The  cultural  re- 
quirements are  the  same  as  for  the  Odontoglos- 
sums, viz.,  a  compost  of  good  fibrous  peat  and 
living  Sphagnum  in  equal  proportions.  The 
drainage  should  be  clean  and  ample.  A  cool 
house  with  free  ventilation  and  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere at  all  seasons  are  most  essential  to  their 


English  gardens  under  the  name  of  Odontoglos- 
sum roseum  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York.  It- 
was  originally  discovered  on  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
near  Loxa.  The  bright  rose-carmine  flowers  are 
very  pretty  and  effective  when  arranged  with 
other  cool  Orchids. 

C.  SANGUi.NEA,  the  subject  of  the  accompanying 
illustration,  is  not  usually  considered  so  showy 
and  effective  as  the  other  members  of  the  genus, 
though  when  it  can  be  grown  as  here  shown  it  is. 
a  charming  kind.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rose- 
pink,  the  lip  being  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
other  segments.  It  was  first  introduced  into> 
British  gardens  through  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of 
York,  having  been  imported  from  Ecuador. 

C.  vcLCANicA. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  useful 
variety  of  the  four,  producing  erect  spikes  often 
15  inches  to  IS  inches  in  length  of  rich  rosy  pink 
flowers,  with  a  white  disc  to  the  lip.     The  flowers 
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are  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  those  of  any  of 
the  preyiously-mentioned  forms.  Flowering  in 
the  late  autumn  is  in  its  favour.  It  possesses  a 
better  constitution,  and,  being  of  a  more  robust 
habit,  its  cultural  requirements  are  best  met  by 
being  grown  in  a  pot  on  the  stage  with  the 
Odontoglossums.  Dr.  Spruce  first  found  it  in 
Ecuador  at  an  elevation  of  lU.dllU  feet  to 
11,000  feet.  It  was  first  introduced  into  British 
gardens  in  1S72.  A  plant  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Bull  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
on  November  (i  of  that  year  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate.  The  variety  C.  v.  grandiflora 
was  exhibited  on  February  14,  189.'?,  and  received 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  Orchid  committee. 
Full  description  and  particulars  will  be  found  in 
The  (i.iRDEX  report  of  the  above  meeting  under 
the  name  of  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum  grandi- 
florum.  C. 

Coelogyne  Kossiana.— This  plant  is  little 
known,  not  beine  large  or  showy  enough  to  suit 
most  growers.  In  habit  it  is  fairly  strong,  the 
leaves  about  (t  inches  in  length  and  the  flowei 
spikes  erect,  about  the  same  height.  The  numbe 
of  flowers  produced  on  each  is  variable  ;  they  are 
whitish,  the  lip  marked  with  red,  brown  and 
yellow.  It  may  easily  be  grown  in  any  warm 
moist  house,  provided  the  foliage  is  shaded  fron 
bright  sunshine  and  the  plant  is  well  suppliec 
with  water  at  the  roots  all  the  year  round 
Fairly  large  pots  or  baskets  may  be  used,  these 
being  well  drained  and  filled  with  the  usual 
ture  of  peat  and  Moss  over  good  drainage. 

Calanthe  Turner!.— This  is  very  pretty,  and 
extremely  useful  now  that  the  Veitchi  and  ochei 
forms  are  over.  In  a  good  variety  the  flowers  an 
larger  than  in  any  of  the  earlier  flowering  forms 
of  C.  vestita,  one  of  which— C.  v.  rubro-oculata 
it  very  closely  resembles.  It  requires  a  long 
season  of  growth  and  a  fair  rest  afterwards,  but 
it  is  not  advisable  to  make  any  effort  at  forcing 
the  bulbs  to  start.  They  are  usually  later  than 
other  varieties,  and  they  must  take  their  own 
way,  or  weak  growth  will  result.  There  is  a  pure 
white  variety  — nivalis- which  occasionally  ap 
pears  among  the  type.  Both  are  natives  of  Moul 
mein,  and  the  type  first  flowered  with  Mr.  J, 
Turner,  of  Manchester,  it  having  been  imported 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  IS-tO. 

Epidendrum  crassifolium.- The  flow 
this  old  species  vary  considerably  in  colour,  but 
all  are  bright  and  showy,  a  bright  yellow  form, 
with  rosy  markings  on  the  lip,  recently  noted 
being  exceptionally  pretty.  In  habit  the  species 
is  peculiar,  the  stems  being  leafy  to  the  base  of 
the  flower  peduncle,  which  is  often  elongated 
•considerably.  The  roots  are  strong  and  like  a 
rough  compost  of  peat-fibre  and  Moss  over  good 
■drainage.  The  plants  like  plenty  of  sunlight  and 
do  well  in  an  intermediate  or  Cattleya  house  tem- 
perature. Owing  to  the  height  of  the  stems,  it 
must  be  grown  on  the  centre  stage  unless  in  large 
houses,  but  the  nearer  the  glass  the  better.  The 
plant  seems  never  entirely  at  rest,  and  though 
more  water  is  necessary  in  summer,  when  evapo- 
ration is  rapid,  than  in  winter,  the  roots  must 
never  be  really  dry.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts 
■of  South  America. 

Barkeria  Lindleyana. — It  is  getting  late  for 
this  species,  but  in  quite  a  cool  house  it  often 
■flowers  in  the  late  winter  months.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Barkerias  and  has  tall  stems,  on 
the  apex  of  which  appear  the  flower  racemes. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  rosy  purple,  the 
peculiarly  shaped  lip  white  with  purple  markings. 
Many  growers  fail  to  do  much  with  this  species 
■owing  to  giving  it  too  great  a  thickness  of  com- 
post. If  any  is  given  it  ought  only  to  be  about 
an  inch  of  peat,  rid  of  every  particle  of  sand  and 
■dust,  and  clean,  freshly  gathered  Moss.  A  better 
way  to  grow  it  is  to  place  the  plant  on  rough 
blocks  of  Apple  wood,  with  only  a  little  Moss 
about  the  base  of  the  stems.  If  the  plants  are 
newly  imported  take  them  to  the  Cattleya  house, 
where  they  will  root  freely  and  soon  establish 
themselves  upon   the  blocks.     The  second  year 


they  may  go  to  a  cool  house  and  be  suspended  not 
far  from  the  roof  glass  in  the  least  shady  part  of 
it.  As  may  be  expected,  the  roots  when  growing 
on  a  bare  block  require  a  great  amount  of  mois- 
ture. During  hot  summer  weather  the  blocks 
must  be  taken  down  almost  daily  and  thoroughly 
soaked,  as  well  as  being  sprinkled  with  water 
from  the  syringe  when  damping  is  in  progress. 
The  quicker  they  grow  the  earlier  the  flowers 
appear,  and  the  longer  rest  they  take  afterwards. 
During  this  latter  period  they  may  be  kept  quite 
dry  for  a  long  time,  but  the  slender  stems  must 
not  be  allowed  to  shrivel. 

Odontoglossum  Edwardi.— The  flowers  of 
this  species  are  net  so  large  as  those  of  most 
others,  nor  are  they  showy  individually,  but  the 
colour  is  an  unusual  one  in  the  genus  and  the  tall 
branching  scapes  are  very  attractive.  In  habit, 
too,  it  differs  from  the  majority,  the  pseubo-bulbs 
being  4  inches  or  5  inches  high,  the  tall  strap- 
shaped  foliage  thick  in  texture,  deep  bronzy 
green.  Its  cultivation  is  not  difficult,  but  in  some 
collections  it  does  not  flower  freely.  As  far  as 
small  plants  are  concerned  this  is  an  advantage, 
for  they  do  not  get  exhausted  by  flowering  before 
they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain.  The 
roots  being  large  and  more  fleshy  than  those  of 
the  majority  of  kinds,  a  rough,  open  description 
of  compost  in  which  plenty  of  large,  rough  lumps 
of  charcoal  has  been  mixed  must  to  given, 
and  the  pots  for  their  reception  should  be  larger 
than  usual.  The  plants  may  be  repotted  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  but,  preferably,  just  after 
blooming,  or  a  little  earlier  than  the  flowering 
season  if  it  is  evident  that  no  spikes  are  going 
to  Ije  produced.  Until  the  roots  again  take  a 
good  hold  the  compost  should  be  kept  on  the 
dry  side,  but  when  fully  active  they  may  agair 
be  freely  watered.  A  native  of  Ecuador,  O. 
Edwardi  should  be  kept  in  the  cool  house  all  the 
year  round,  the  only  time  when  a  trifle  more  heat 
is  necessary  being  after  repotting  to  give  the 
plants  a  fresh  start.  It  is  not  usual,  however,  to 
remove  them  from  the  house.  It  first  flowered  in 
this  country  at  Wilton  House,  Southampton,  in 


diflerence  will  be  found  in  C.  Percivaliana  and 
others  of  the  labiata  group  ;  everything  depends 
upon  the  size  and  strength  of  the  individual 
plants.  It  is  no  use  taking  a  plant  with  a  few 
weak  pseudo-bulbs  and  treating  it  to  the  same 
amount  of  compost  comparatively  as  a  larger  and 
more  vigorous  specimen.  In  all  cases  keep  the 
material  rough  and  never  allow  the  centre  of  the 
compost  to  become  hard  and  close.  To  prevent 
it,  whenever  repotting  is  necessary  take  a  sharp 
dibber  and  remove  the  old  peat  carefully  from 
about  the  rhizome,  cutting  the  old  and  dead  roots 
away  if  need  be.  JIany  Cattleyas  are  ruined  in 
strength  by  being  allowed  to  grow  too  far  over 
the  edge  of  the  pot  out  of  the  reach  of  the  com- 
post. Insects  of  various  kinds  get  at  the  roots 
and  eat  them,  the  plant  being  thereby  weakened. 
To  prevent  this  as  far  as  possible  keep  the  leads 
as  near  the  centre  as  convenient  when  repotting. 


CATTLEYA  PERCIVALIANA. 
This  pretty  species  require?  good  culture  to 
obtain  the  best  results,  and  not  only  this,  but 
the  plant  takes  longer  to  get  strong  and  well 
established  than  do  those  of  many  of  the  nearly 
related  kinds.  When  really  well  done  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  prettiest,  and  it  begins  to  flower 
before  C.  Triante.  The  flowers  are  rarely  pro- 
duced more  than  two  on  a  spike  :  indeed,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  species  only  produces  single- 
flowered  scapes,  but  this  is  an  error.  The  colour 
of  the  segments  varies  a  good  deal,  though,  per- 
haps, not  so  much  as  in  some  kinds.  The  lip  is  a 
most  lovely  combination  of  deep  velvety  crimson 
and  gold,  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  family,  as 
bright  or  brighter  than  that  of  C.  aurea,  though, 
of  course,  not  so  large.  To  grow  it  well,  C.  Per- 
civaliana ought  not  to  have  a  high  temperature. 
Coming  from  a  good  elevation  in  Venezuela,  the 
heat  liked  by  some  of  the  Brazilian  kinds  is  too 
much  for  it,  and  it  may,  in  fact,  have  the  coolest 
and  most  airy  part  of  the  Cattleya  house  proper. 
A  hard,  well  consolidated  growth  will  result,  and 
this  may  with  advantage  be  almost  wholly  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  in  autumn.  Then,  after  a  short 
rest,  the  flower-sheaths  on  the  apex  of  the  new 
bulbs  begin  to  swell,  and  it  is  now  that  a  little 
tra  warmth  is  enjoyed  by  the  plants.  It  will 
ensure  the  proper  development  of  the  flowers, 
and  were  it  always  practised,  we  should  not 
so  many  complaints  of  the  flowers  dying  in 
the  sheaths  or  of  their  failing  to  open  properly. 
Respecting  the  water  supply,  this,  when  the 
plants  are  well  established,  must  be  ample,  but 
weak  or  badly-rooted  specimens  need  a  lot  of  care. 
It  must  not  be  dried  in  winter.  If  any  time  for  a 
diminished  supply  could  be  named,  it  would  be  in 
autumn  before  the  flower  sheaths  begin  to  swell, 
but  after  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  properly  filled  out. 
Respecting  compost   and   the    size  of   pots,   no 


Dendrobium  rliodostomum.- In  this  pretty 
hybrid  we  have  a  distinct  break  from  the  usual 
hybrid  kinds.  It  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Seden  in 
Messrs.  Veitch 's  nursery  some  years  ago,  and  is 
the  result  of  crossing  a  good  variety  of  D.  super- 
bum  and  D.  sanguinolentum.  I  noted  it  in  flower 
quite  recently.  The  blossoms  are  not  very  large, 
the  sepals  and  petals  white  with  purple  tips,  the 
hp  purplish  crimson.  The  habit  of  the  species 
suggests  its  treatment.  The  plants  should  be 
grown  in  suspended  pans,  these  being  almost 
tilled  with  clean  crocks  and  surfaced  with  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  compost.  The  stems  flower 
freely  in  autumn,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
the  same  set  of  stems  to  produce  flowers  for  two 
seasons  at  least.  -H. 

Lycaste  gigantea.— The  blossoms  of  this 
fine  species  are  now  open,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it 
is  not  more  often  seen.  It  is  a  vigorous-growing 
plant,  with  leaves  each  a  couple  of  feet  in  length 
and  tall  pseudo-bulbs  something  like  those  of  L. 
lanipes.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rather  elon- 
gated, pale  green,  the  lip  a  pretty  combination  of 
yellow  and  chocolate.  Under  cultivation  it  thrives 
well  in  fairly  large  pots  in  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  roughly 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  a  good  thickness  of 
these  materials  being  allowed  over  good  drainage. 
The  best  time  to  repot  the  plants  is  directly  the 
flowers  are  past  and,  if  possible,  before  the  young 
shoots  begin  to  emit  roots.  While  not  unduly  di  "- 
turbing  the  roots  avoid  leaving  any  sour  or  close 
old  material  about  them,  as  repotting  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  again  for  about  three  jears, 
though  a  little  top-dressing  may  be  given.  Like 
others  in  the  genus,  it  likes  ample  root  moisture 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Phalseaopsis  Stuartiana— The  lovely  blos- 
soms of  this  superb  species  are  again  to  the  front 
and  add  a  richness  and  elegance  to  the  other 
Orchids  now  in  flower.  Nothing  can  excel  these 
lovely  Moth  Orchids  at  this  dull  season,  and  for- 
tunate indeed  are  those  growers  in  the  country 
who,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  baneful  influences  of 
fog,  can  bring  them  to  perfection.  P.  Stuartiana 
has  in  addition  to  its  blossoms  handsomely 
marbled  foliage  in  the  way  of  that  of  P.  Schilleri- 
ana,  and,  like  this,  it  is  one  of  the  best  growers 
in  the  genus.  The  length  of  the  spikes  varies 
considerably  even  on  strong  plants,  they  being 
sometimes  much  branched,  in  which  case  they 
do  not  attain  to  so  great  a  length.  The  individual 
flowers  are  often  .'ij  inches  across  in  the  best 
forms,  the  ordinary  size  being  about  2J  inches. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  whitish,  sometimes 
suffused  with  rose,  the  lip  of  very  intricate 
structure,  white,  with  yellow  and  "rose-purple 
markings.  A  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  it 
naturally  needs  plenty  of  warmth  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  and  a  nice  regular  mode  of 
treatment  the  whole  year  round.  Rest  is  required, 
of  course,  but  it  is  "not  wise  to  dry  the  plants  or 
lower  the  temperature  suddenly,  this  leading  to 
checks  that  the  plants  dislike  and  often  to  their 
dropping  the  leaves  in  spring.  It  has  been  in 
cultivation  since  18S1,  when  it  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 
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foster  parent,  or  host  plant,  and  had  grown 
there.  In  relation  to  this  fact  it  has  quite 
recently  been  observed  and  recorded  that 
Cuscuta  reflexa,  a  N.  Indian  kind  of  Dodder, 
now  and  then  intertwines  and  becomes  self- 
parasitic,  doubtless  finding  some  advantage 
in   thus   transferring    its    stored  -  up    material 


method,  a  little  patience,  and  a  supply  of 
ripe  berries  in  April  or  May  are,  however, 
essential.  Many  people  will  tell  you  that 
they  have  often  placed  Mistletoe  berries  on  to 
their  Apple,  or  Pear,  or  Thorn  trees,  and  that 
they  refused  to  grow.  Under  certain  adverse 
conditions   this   may  be   true,   but  I  find    the 


THE  MISTLETOE. 

(VI.SCUM  AlBUM.) 

The  Mistletoe  as  growing  on  the  Oak  was  at 
one  time  the  sacred  plant  of  Britain,  cut  from 
the  foster  tree  by  the  Druids  with 
golden  knives  or  sickles  for  use  in 
their  mystic  and  often  cruel  ritua,!. 
To-day  it  is  often  a  parasitic  weed  in 
our  orchards,  where  it  infests  old  and 
decrepit  trees,  and  in  some  cases  no 
doubt  is  the  means  of  sapping  the 
energies  of  younger  and  stronger  trees. 
In  Normandy  and  N.  France  you  may 
see  the  Mistletoe  in  clusters  or  dense 
tufts  hanging  high  up  in  the  Poplar 
trees  beside  the  rivers  and  streams, 
and  of  late  years  enormous  quantities 
of  its  berried  stems  have  been  cut  and 
imported  for  decoration  during  the 
Chiistmas  season.  In  the  old  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Oxford  this  shrub  exists 
on  ten  or  twelve  kinds  of  trees,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  great  masses  of 
it  high  up  on  the  great  riverside 
Poplars  there.  It  is  doubtless  a  tiue 
native  of  England,  being  widely  dis- 
tributed, but  it  is  especially  abundant 
in  the  Apple  orchard  districts,  such 
as  Herefordshire  and  "Worcester, 
though  the  market  for  it  of  late 
years  has  led  to  its  almost  total  ex- 
tinction in  some  places.  Now-a-dajs 
the  Mistletoe  is  found  but  rarely 
growing  on  the  Oak,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  this  was  always  the  case, 
and  to  this  fact  amongst  others  maybe 
due  the  great  reverence  paid  by  the 
Saxon  priests  to  the  Oak-grown  Mistle- 
toe. I  believe  there  are  only  ten  or 
twelve  records  in  all  England  for  this 
plant  as  existent  on  the  Oak  as  a 
foster  parent.  It  is  most  common  on 
the  Crab  or  Apple,  Hawthorn,  Lime, 
Mountain  Ash,  Service  Tree,  and  Pop- 
lar, but  has  been  recorded  also  upon 
Aspen,  Sjcamore,  Oak,  White  Beam, 
Brier,  Pear,  Robinia,  Ash,  Elm,  Silver 
Fir,  Willow,  Medlar,  Cotoneaster, 
Birch,  Black  Poplar,  Maple,  Hazel, 
and  Hickory.  Kerner*  says  that  the 
birds  nest  in  the  masses  of  Mistletoe 
on  the  Black  Poplars  along  the  Baltic 
and  beside  the  Danube  near  Vienna, 
but  that  in  Carniola  and  in  the  Black 
Forest,  where  Silver  Firs  grow  more 
luxuriantly,  these  conifers  have  their 
tops  covered  with  Mistletoe.  It  also 
occurs  on  the  Corsican  and  Scotch 
Pines  in  the  Wienerwald ;  and  near 
Verona  the  Mistletoe  has  been  seen 
as  a  parasite  upon  the  parasitic  Loran- 
thus  europseus.  The  Birch,  Beech  and 
Plane  are,  as  a  rule,  avoided  by  this 
parasite,  though  I  once  saw  it  growing 
on  the  fine  Plane  tree  near  the  fountain 
at  Cheltenham.  It  occurs  on  Walnut, 
Elm,  Robinia,  Ash,  and  most  rosaceous 
trees,  and  has  very  rarely  been  seen 
on  Maplt  s  and  on  old  Grape  Vines. 

The  Mistletoe  also  furnishes  us  with 
a  curious  instance  of  that  rarely  known 
phenomenon  of  self-parasiticism.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Corderoy,  of  Didcot, 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Garchners' 
Chronicle  specimens  of  Mistletoe  para- 
sitic on  itself.  The  seeds  had  in  some 
way  fixed  themselves  on  their  own 
parent  branches  instead  of  upon  those  of  their  ]  from  one  stem  to  another.  As  to  the  pro-  i  growth  of  the  seeds  quite  certain  if  they  are 
"^TTT^Sural  History  of  Plants,"  Olnicn-'s  traislation,  pagation  and  growth  of  the  Mistletoe,  there  placed  on  clean,  fresh,  smooth  bark  m  Apnl 
page  204.  |  is    no    difficulty   whatever.      A     little  careful  |  or  May,  and  then  covered  with  one  thickness 
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Apple  tree 


C.  Syinons'  garden  at  Shericood,  Winchfield.    From  a  photograph 
lij  Mr.  F.  Mason-Qood. 
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of  black  muslin  or  lawn,  so  that  the  sparrows 
or  other  birds  do  not  peck  them  away,  as  they 
constantly  do  if  unprotected.  Many  make  the 
mistake  of  putting  on  the  seeds  at  or  about 
Christmas-time  before  they  have  ripened  enough 
to  grow.  Above  everything,  do  not  be  tempted 
to  cut  slits  in  the  bark  in  which  to  insert  the 
seeds  ;  the  best  way  is  simply  to  apply  it  to  the 
clean  bark  only.  Apart  altogether  from  its 
botanical  interest  or  its  antiquarian  lore,  the 
Mistletoe  when  well  grown  in  dense  masses  on 
either  Apple  or  Pear,  as  in  the  beautiful  illustra- 
tion, really  becomes  an  effective  plant  in  either 
garden  or  in  the  winter  landscape.  The  warm 
yellowish  sap,  green  or  olive-green  leaf  masses 
dangling  from  bare  and  leafless  trunks  or 
branches,  are  really  most  distinct  and  effective, 
especially  so  when  tliickly  set  with  the  clustered 
berries  that  glisten  in  the  sunshine  like  silver 
or  pearls. 

Although  I  have  always  been  most  successful 
in  raising  Mistletoe  in  April  or  May  in  the 
simple  manner  described,  I  have  as  constantly 
failed  to  grow  the  little  American  Mistletoe, 
and  also  the  continental  (Loranthus  europfeus) 
kind,  which  is  said  to  be  rampant  on  Chestnut  and 
Oak  trees  at  Vienna.  Still,  I  am  most  anxious 
learn  how  to  succeed,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  for 
feeds  of  them  and  for  any  practical  hints  as  to 
the  best  time  and  the  best  method  of  sowing 
them  on  the  most  likely  of  host  plants.  To 
turn  to  the  question  of  raising  the  Mistletoe 
from  seed,  it  is  a  rather  slow  process,  though  a 
sure  one.  No  external  sign  of  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  visible  until  a  year  after  the  dry  seed 
falls  away  and  the  plumules  have  forced  their 
noses  into  the  living  bark  of  the  host  plant.  If 
you  watch  the  place  closely,  you  will  see  the 
bark  bulging  or  swelling  out  just  beneath  the 
spot — which  should  be  marked — whereon  the 
seed  was  placed,  and  the  second  year  the  sprout- 
ing shoots  and  leaves  appear.  Apple  trees  on 
which  Mistletoe  is  growing  may  now  be  pur- 
chased at  all  our  best  fruit  tree  nurseries,  but  I 
am,  personally,  more  in  favour  of  establishing 
it  by  placing  plenty  of  seed  on  to  the  younger 
branches  of  established  trees,  selecting,  of 
course,  such  as  occupy  suitable  positions  and 
are  not  so  valuable  as  others  may  be  from  the 
fruit-bearing  point  of  view. 

F.   W.    BuRBIlMiE. 


FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  AT 
ABBOTSBURY. 
It  would  appear  that  many  of  the  Acacias  grown 
in  our  greenhouses  are  much  hardier  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  collec- 
tion planted  out  at  Abbotsbury,  near  Weymouth, 
that  had  withstood  the  frost  of  several  winters, 
some  of  them  having  attained  to  a  good  height. 
A.  armata  was  as  fresh  and  green  as  we  usually 
see  it  under  glass,  and  was  well  set  with  bloom- 
buds.  A.  retinoides  floribunda  flowers  freely  all 
the  year  round  :  A.  lophantha  has  grown  to  a 
fair  sizgd  tree  ;  A.  glaucescens  is  a  nice  conapact 
bush,  and  A.  melano.xylon  (the  Black  Wattle) 
seems  quite  at  home.  The  Indian  Rhododendrons 
also  do  well,  some  of  them  having  grown  to  a 
large  size.  All  the  arboreum  type,  Paxtoni, 
RoUisaoni,  roseum,  cinnabarinum,  Ddlhousia-,  Gib- 
aoni,  glaucum,  Maddeni  and  many  others  are 
growing  side  by  side.  The  Bamboos  are  most 
interesting,  for  in  addition  to  all  the  varieties  under 
cultivation  in  this  country  there  are  numerous 
seedlings  from  Japan  which  are  not  generally 
known,  some  of  which  have  assumed  very  graceful 
habits.  There  is  a  belt  of  these  about  ISOyards  long. 
Buddleia  Lindleyana  and  B.  curviflora,  seldom 
seen  in  our  gardens,  both  do  well.  There  is  here 
a  very  fine  collection  of  Eucalypti,  amongst  the 
rarest  being  cordata,  amygdalma,  eugenioides, 
ooccifera,  botryoides,  polyanthemos,  hajmostoma. 


and  robusta,  all  of  which  are  doing  well.  There 
are  but  few  places  in  this  country  that  can  boast 
of  such  a  collection.  Physianthus  albeiis  was 
rambling  over  the  walls  and  producing  its  large 
seed-pods  in  abundance.  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Benbow  that  hundreds  of  butterflies,  moths,  and 
other  insects  were  caught  by  its  flowers. 
Camellias  here  flourish  in  a  marvellous  manner, 
some  of  them  having  grown  into  small  trees. 
Alba  plena,  reticulata,  Si'?aniiua,  carminata, 
japonica,  oleifera,  and  various  other  species  from 
Japan  all  seem  to  be  at  home,  though  their  foli- 
age must  often  be  washed  by  the  salt  spray  when 
the  wind  blows  off  the  sea.  Here  may  also  be 
seen  the  Citharexylum  cyanocarpum  growing  to 
perfection.  In  most  works  on  horticulture  this 
is  recommended  to  be  grown  in  a  stove,  but  here 
it  is  to  be  seen  flourishing  in  the  open  ground. 
This  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Fiddle  tree.  H.  C.  P. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


OPEN-AIR  TOMATOES. 
Althciuch  yet  fully  early  for  sowing  seed  of 
Tomatoes  intended  for  growing  on  open  walls 
or  board  fences,  the  present  time  is  opportune 
for  affording  information  on  the  subject,  in 
order  that  those  with  only  limited  experience 
may  lay  in  a  supply  of  suitable  soil  and  pots, 
procure  seed  of  suitable  varieties,  and  make  a 
general  preparation  for  the  culture  of  the  plants 
Many  condemn  early  sowing  for  open  -  air 
Tomatoes,  but  my  experience  is  that  it  is  much 
better  to  raise  the  plants  tolerably  early  in  the 
year  and  pot  them  on  into  larger  pots,  thus 
securing  strong,  sturdy,  short-jointed  plants 
which  will  make  speedy  headway  when  placed 
in  their  permanent  quarters  and  give  good  crops 
that  will  ripen  properly  before  the  rainy  sea 
sets  in,  which  it  too  frequently  does 
September,  resulting  in  wholesale  cracking 
of  the  fruit  and  indifl'erent  quality.  The 
chief  cause  of  failure  with  Tomatoes  grown 
in  the  open,  market  garden  fashion  is  the 
inability  of  the  grower  to  get  the  plants  out 
early  enough.  Consecjuently,  the  fruits  are  late 
in  setting  and  swelling,  and  are  often  only  just 
colouring  when  overtaken  by  inclement  weather, 
the  numerous  heavy  clusters  of  fine  but  spoilt 
fruit  being  disheartening  to  look  at.  The  fact 
is  that,  unless  in  extra  warm  localities  and  shel- 
tered situations,  Tomato  growing,  other  than  on 
walls  or  board  fences,  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 
I  think  the  beginning  of  March  a  good  time  to 
sow  the  seed,  and  as  hardiness  from  infancy 
should  be  studied  as  much  as  possible,  as  little 
heat  as  is  consistent  with  a  fairly  vigorous  hard 
growth  should  be  employed.  Use  single  pots 
by  all  means,  for  not  only  is  there  less  labour 
attached  to  it  than  the  still  too  common  prac- 
tice of  sowing  thickly  in  pans  and  potting  off, 
but  all  checks  are  avoided  and  the  ball  of  roots 
remains  intact.  Drain  the  pots  well  and 
use  a  good  loamy  compost  ;  virgin  loam 
is  best  if  obtainable.  Rub  it  down  with 
the  hands,  not  sift  it,  and  add  a  little  leaf- 
mould  and  coarse  grit.  Place  near  the  glass  in 
a  temperature  of  60°,  not  higher.  Air  freely, 
avoiding  draught  from  the  moment  the  young 
plants  appear.  When  fit  for  potting  off,  4i- 
inch  pots  are  the  best,  using  loam  and  grit  only, 
no  manure  of  any  kind,  return  to  a  night 
heat  of  00°  till  established,  then  give  only  55". 
As  soon  in  May  as  the  weather  will  allow,  give 
the  plants  frame  quarters,  airing  carefully  at 
first  and  covering  at  night  with  mats.  Should 
the  weather  be  too  cold  at  the  end  of  May  for 
planting  out,  rather  give  a  shift  into  pots  an 
inch  larger  than  risk  a  severe  check.  Where 
the   rooting   medium  at  the  foot  of  walls  has 


been  impoverished  by  fruit  tree  roots  or  crops 
of  salading,  take  out  a  spit  and  replace  with 
fresh  loam  alone.  Mulching  and  liquid  manure 
when  in  a  bearing  state  will  do  the  rest. 

An  iiUj)ortant  matter  is  varieties.  Given  a 
true  strain,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better 
open-air  Tomato  than  the  old  dwarf  Orange- 
field.  Many,  however,  prefer  a  fine-shaped 
fruit,  and  this  with  good  cropping  and  yielding 
qualities  is  found  in  Up-to-Date,  Chemin 
Rouge,  and  Regina.  B.  S.N. 


Turnip  Golden  Ball. — Amongst  the  many 
sorts  of  Turnips  few  are  really  well  suited  for  late 
autumn  and  winter  work.  Still  we  have  several 
most  excellent  varieties  for  the  purpose.  At  one 
time  Chirk  Castle  was  the  only  reliable  winter 
garden  Turnip,  and  as  a  proof  of  its  value  most 
gardeners  still  grow  it.  Golden  Ball  is  a  grand 
Turnip  for  those  who  do  not  object  to  a  yellow- 
fleshed  variety,  and  I  have  found  it  a  fine  sort  for 
sowing  to  produce  roots  for  September  and  Octo- 
ber supply,  a  north  border  answering  capitally. 
Its  hardy  constitution  will  be  found  to  stand  ib  in 
good  stead  in  sharp  weather.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  Chirk  Castle  is  its  habit  of  swelling  all 
through  the  winter  provided  it  is  not  too  severe. 
—Norfolk. 

Dwarf  Peas.— It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
Chelsea  Gem  is  universally  regarded  as  the  very 
best  first  early  dwarf  Pea,  and  in  spite  of  having 
formidable  early,  taller,  and  larger- podded  com- 
petitors in  Gradus,  Early  Giant,  May  Queen,  and 
others,  yet  almost  everybody  seems  to  grow  it. 
That  is  a  warm  tribute  to  its  merits.  As  a  good 
succession  or  second  early  dwarf  I  know  of  none 
better  than  English  Wonder,  a  remarkable  crop- 
per and  a  most  delicious  marrow.  It  does  not 
exceed  16  inches  in  height  as  a  rule,  but  for  the 
height  the  crop  of  pods  is  heavy,  and  the  quality 
of  the  paas  all  that  c  in  be  desired.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  if  English  Wonder  be  sown  late  it  will 
not  be  found  the  best  late  dwarf  Pea.  — .\.  D. 

Celery  I  very 's  Nonsuch.— As  a  rule  the 
dwarf-growing  forms  of  Celeries  are  preferred, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Standard  -  bearer  and 
Leicester  Red.  There  are,  however,  a  few  of  the 
more  vigorous  larger-leaved  sorts  which  can  be 
recommended.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  Ivery's 
Nonsuch  Pink.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  Celery, 
but  it  is  one  of  those  sorts  not  easily  pushed  on 
one  side.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  splendid  lot  of 
it  at  Gunton,  and  as  there  grown  there  is  some- 
thing worth  having  in  the  hearts.  Were  I  asked 
to  name  a  good  Celery  for  the  amateur  or  cottager, 
I  should  say  Ivery's  Nonsuch,  and  those  private 
gardeners  who  have  not  yet  given  it  a  trial  should 
do  so.  I  think  it  will  stand  a  wet  winter  as  well 
as  most  sorts,  and  this  is  a  great  recommendation 
to  any  Celery  and  of  the  utmost  importance  where 
ground  is  scarce  and  only  a  limited  quantity  can 
be  grown. — Norfolk. 

Pea  Duke  of  Albany.— "E.  M."  on  p.  22 
takes  exception  to  an  adverse  opinion  expressed 
by  me  in  an  earlier  issue,  and  thinks  because  I 
cannot  prepare  the  ground  by  deep  trenching  it 
s  hardly  fair  to  blame  the  Pea.     If  other  sorts 
growing  alongside  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions of  culture  do  well,  it  cannot  be  other  than 
fault  of  the  Pea  under  notice  if  that  turn  out 
such   a  signal  failure.      There  is  something  re- 
quired in  its  constitution  that  every  garden  does 
not  furnish,  whether  trenching  or  only  deep  dig- 
ging is  resorted  to.     I  always  dig  deep  trenches 
for   Celery,  and   as   these  are   heavily  manured, 
there    are    two  conditions    furnished    in   Celery 
planting  to  suit  the  succeeding  Pea  crop.   Several 
other  sorts  I  grow,  and  which  there  is  no  need  to 
e  here,   have  done  exceedingly  well  even  in 
such  a  dry  summer  as   the  last,  yet  the  Duke  so 
treated  failed  to  reach  its  average  in  height  and 
Idewed  badly.     Of  its  quality  or  the  size  of  the 
as  when  cooked  no  one  has  complained,  and  it 
to  be  regretted  that  so  fine  a  Pea  cannot  be 
grown    with    all-round     satisfaction.      Probably 
E.  M.'s"    heavy    soil    suits    it    even    without 
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special  preparation.  There  are  so  many  good 
Peas  to  be  had  now,  that  there  is  no  need  to  apply 
extra  labour  to  suit  any  particular  kind,  except 
for  exhibition,  and  this  is  the  opinion  I  hold  with 
regard  to  Duke  of  Albany.  At  the  same  time  I 
readily  admit  its  fine  exhibition  qualities  where  it 
does  succeed. — W.  S. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Januaky  31. 
The  meeting  of  Tuesday  last,  if  not  a  large  one, 
was  full  of  interest,  and  what  was  lacking  in 
quantity  was  fully  made  up  by  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits.  Notably  was  this  the  case  in  the 
splendid  display  of  Apples  and  Oranges  from 
Sawbridgeworth.  Before  the  floral  committee 
several  notable  things  were  exhibited.  Chief 
amongst  these  were  the  finely  grown  plants  of 
Rogiera  cordata,  a  sweet  ■  scented  temperate 
house  plant  rarely  seen  nowadays.  These  came 
from  Tunbridge  Wells,  whilst  from  Swanley  came 
some  perfect  examples  of  the  finest  strains  of 
Chinese  Primulas.  From  Chelsea  came  a  glorious 
boxful  of  cut  trusses  of  the  javanico  jasminiflorum 
hybrid  Rhododendrons.  Some  cut  examples  of 
Narcissi  were  to  be  ^seen,  and  how  not  to  arrange 
them  was  very  well  deinonstrated  in  more  than 
one  instance.  Ferns,  beautifully  grown  examples, 
came  as  usual  from  Edmonton,  and  a  few  excel- 
lent decorative  plants  from  St  Albans.  Orchids 
were  not  numerous.  A  few  small  groups  of  good 
things  were  noted,  including  some  rarities.  Most 
prominent  amongst  the?e  was  a  lovely  form  of 
Lfelia  anceps  called  Amesiana,  to  which  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded.  It  is  of  the  richest 
possible  colouring,  being,  in  fact,  unique. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  a  large  number  of  new 
Fellows  was  elected.  This  augurs  well  for  the 
popularity  of  the  society  under  its  present  pro- 
gressive policy.  The  one  drawback  at  this  meet- 
ing was  the  miserable  light,  the  hall  being  dull 
and  dark  in  the  extreme. 

Orchid   Committee. 

A  first  class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

L^LiA  ANCEPS  Amesiana  (Criwsha^'s  variety). 
^This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  form  of  this 
variety  we  have  seen.  The  spike  carried  a  raceme 
of  four  flowers.  The  petals  are  pale  rose,  slightly 
suffused  in  the  centre  and  towards  the  apex  with 
rose-purple  ;  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  deep  crim- 
son-purple, the  side  lobes  deep  purple,  shading  to 
yellow,  with  numerous  rich  purple  lines.  The 
yellow  raised  crest  at  the  base  extends  throutjh- 
out  the  whole  length  of  the  throat.  From  Mr. 
l)e  B.  Crawthay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  — 

Cyprii'Edium  Miss  Louisa  Fowler.— A  hybrid, 
the  result  of  crossing  C.  Chamberlainianum  and 
C.  insigne.  It  has  the  intermediate  characters 
of  both  parents  in  habit  of  growth.  The  dorsal 
sepal  has  a  pale  yellow  ground  colour,  shaded 
with  green  on  the  basal  half  and  thickly  covered 
with  rich  brown  spots.  The  petals  are  rich 
purple  spotted  with  brown  and  highly  polished. 
The  lip  is  also  highly  polished,  having  a  peculiar 
combination  of  purple,  shaded  with  rose.  The 
lower  sepal  is  green,  spotted  with  brown.  From 
Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Glebelands,  South  Wood- 
ford. 

Cattleya  Trian.*;  (var.  Ernest  Ashworth).— 
This  is  a  remarkable  form,  the  sepals  and  petals 
white,  of  unusual  size,  and  fine  in  substance. 
The  fine-shaped  lip  is  rich  purple  in  front  mar- 
gined with  white,  the  side  lobes  white,  tinted 
with  rose,  and  shading  to  yellow  at  the  base. 
The  plant  carried  a  two-flowered  raceme.  From 
Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  Harefield  Hall,  Cheshire. 

Cattleya  Triaxi';  (var.  Memoria  Lindeni).— 
This  is  a  charming  variety,  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  good  form  and  substance,  and  bright  rose  in 
colour.  The  lip  is  of  a  rich  velvety'  orimson,  this 
colour  extending  well  into  the  throat  and  side 


lobes  of  the  lip,  where  it  shades  into  rose.  It  has 
numerous  yellow  and  brown  lines  through  the 
throat.     From  Messrs.  Linden. 

Cyprii'EDium  Wiertzianum  (C.  Rothschildi- 
anum  x  C.  Lawrenceanum). — This  resembles  to 
a  great  extent  the  best  forms  of  C.  selligerum. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  alternately  lined  and  banded 
with  purple  and  white,  with  a  slight  sufl'usion  of 
green  at  the  base,  the  petals  white,  sufi'used  with 
purple,  and  thickly  covered  with  rich  brown 
spots.  The  lip  is  rich  pur()le  and  of  fine  form. 
The  plant  carried  a  two-flowered  raceme.  From 
Messrs.  Linden. 

Masdevallia  Curlei.— The  result  of  crossing 
M.  macrura  and  M.  tovarensis.  It  has  the  inter- 
mediate characters  of  the  parents  both  in  habit 
of  growth  and  in  the  flowers.  In  shape  it  par- 
takes of  M.  macrura  in  the  flowers,  modified  in 
every  respect  by  the  influence  of  the  other  parent. 
The  flowers  are  creamy  white  throughout,  having 
numerous  prominent  raised  ridges  covering  the 
whole  of  the  lower  sepals.    From  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels,  showed  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum  var.  sunambulum,  a  beautiful  form 
in  the  way  of  O.  c.  Bowringianum,  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  fine  form  and  substance,  white,  suffused 
with  rose,  and  evenly  spotted  with  bright  brown 
blotches,  the  lip  somewhat  small,  white,  with 
a  yellow  disc  and  having  a  bright  blotch  of  brown 
in  the  centre  ;  Cypripedium  insigne  Luciani,  and 
a  peculiar  Zygopetalum,  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  Z.  crmitum  and  Batemannia  Colleyi. 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  sent  PhaK-enopsis 
Wigara,  which  was  scarcely  distinct  from  P. 
Schilleriana,  and  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
Sander.-e. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Simonds,  Woodthorp,  Beckenham, 
sent  a  nice  group.  In  the  back  row  were  some 
finely-flowered  Dendrobiura  infundibulum.  The 
Odontoglossums  were  represented  by  many  fine 
forms  of  0.  crispum  and  beautifully  spotted 
varieties  of  O.  Andersonianum,  the  racemes  being 
all  that  could  be  desired.  A  hybrid  form  of  the 
same  section  with  yellow  ground  and  reddish 
brown  spots  was  most  attractive.  O.  mulus 
with  a  sixteen  flowered  raceme  of  its  yellow  and 
brown  flowers,  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  with  an 
exceptionally  large  flower,  .several  nicely  flowered 
Cypripediums,  amongst  which  were  C.  Harris- 
ianum  superbum  and  C.  orphanum,  Cielogyne 
cristata,  and  Sophronitis  were  also  well  repre- 
sented (a  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded). 
Mr.  F.  Knight,  Thunder.^ley  House,  Essex,  sent 
a  choice  collection  of  Cattleya  Tiiana;,  which 
showed  exceptional  variation  of  colour  (a  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded).  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  group 
of  cut  flowers,  consisting  of  numerous  forms  of 
both  the  light  and  dark  sections  of  Lielia  anceps. 
Prominent  among  these  were  good  forms  of  L  anceps 
Stella  (labelled  L.  a.  Schncderiana),  agood  form  of 
L.  a.  Sanderiana  ;  the  ho  me- raised  hybrid,  L;flia 
Briseis,  the  pale  yellow  sepals  and  petals  being 
most  attractive  ;  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Triana", 
numerous  forms  of  the  Oakwood  section  of 
Calanthes  and  fine  forms  of  Cypripedium  villosum. 
Masdevallia  tovarensis  and  Saccolabium  gigan- 
teum  were  also  well  represented.  Mr.  J.  Gurney 
Fowler  sent  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  white 
forms  of  La^lia  anceps,  consisting  of  L.  a.  Hilli, 
L.  a.  Schrwderiana,  L.  a.  Stella,  L.  a.  HoUiday- 
ana,  L.  a.  amabil  s,  L.  a.  Percivaliana,  and  forms 
of  L.  a.  Sanderiana.  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay  sent  a 
fine  form  in  Odontoglcssum  crispum  Imperatrix, 
a  beautifully  shaped  flower,  white,  with  a  large 
brown  blotch  on  the  lip.  Mr.  E.  Ashworth  showed 
Cattleya  Triana'  albida  var.  E.  Ashworth,  a  beau- 
tiful form,  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  of 
fine  form  and  substance,  the  lip  white,  tinted 
with  a  faint  shade  of  rose.  Mr.  W.  Driver, 
Minchinhampton,  sent  Cypripedium  villosum  ; 
Mr.  H.  S.  Leon  showed  Cattleya  Hislopi,  and  Mr. 
P.  Crowley  sent  a  delicate  rose-tinted  C.  Triana?. 
Floral  Committee. 

The  following  received  the  award  of  merit : — 

AcALvrnA  Godseffiana.  —This  .species  is  widely 
removed  from  A.  hispida  (Satidcri),  and  in  plttCO 


of  having  the  erect  habit  of  the  latter,  it  is  a 
much  dwarfer  and  more  bushy  plant.  It  has  been 
freely  exhibited  during  the  past  year,  though 
generally  in  small  bits  that  would  suggest  em- 
ploying it  as  a  marginal  plant  to  a  large  arrange- 
ment of  other  things.  The  chief  value  of  the 
plant  lies  in  the  creamy  and  white  margin  to  its 
ample  leafage.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co., 
St.  Albans. 

Lapageria  rosea  (The  Knoll  variety). —A 
really  fine  form  of  this  popular  greenhouse  plant, 
the  flowers  large  and  long,  of  a  good  wax  like 
texture,  and  well  developed  at  the  mouth.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  twos  and  threes  even  on 
the  small  twigs  thown.  The  colour  is  good  and 
decided  as  a  form  of  rosea,  which  inclines  to  be 
more  or  less  delicately  mottled  in  all  its  forms. 
From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge,  Dork- 
ing (gardener,  Mr.  Bain). 

Primula  sinensis  in  its  varied  forms  was  well 
shown  upon  this  occasion,  large  collections  being 
staged  from  two  well  known  growers  of  the 
flower,  viz.,  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead.  Mr.  Can- 
nell's  exhibit  occupied  half  the  two  sides  of  a 
large  central  table.  The  plants  were  particu- 
larly fine  with  large  and  handsome  trusses,  the 
individual  flowers  also  being  well  formed.  The 
varieties  staged  consisted  of  the  finest  possible 
forms  of  this  plant  ;  indeed,  it  would  appear 
that  perfection  has  been  well-nigh  attained,  and 
further  progress  must  be  had  from  the  diff'erent 
type'.  It  is  true  there  is  room  for  colour  im- 
provement here  and  there.  Noteworthy  among 
tha  Messrs.  Cannell's  plants  was  Kentish  White, 
a  really  superb  white.  Again,  Eynsford  White 
is  very  pure  and  large,  and  not  less  so  Lady 
Emily  Dyke,  a  pure  white  kind.  Snowdrift  and 
White  Perfection  are  also  fine,  ar,d  equally  so 
Blue  Giant,  Swanley  Blue,  and  Cannell's  Pink, 
a  finely-proportioned  kind  and  beautiful  in 
colour.  Nignefolia'  oculata  offers  ample  room  for 
improvement,  as  at  present  there  is  an  undoubted 
preponderance  of  a  greenish  yellow  centre. 
The  forms  of  Primula  stellata  that  send  up  their 
smaller  blossoms  — as  yet  without  the  fringed 
edge  —  in  almost  pyramidal  panicles  create  a 
goodly  show.  The  purely  double  flowers  do  not 
appear  to  move  forward  very  rapidly,  and  were 
only  represented  by  three  kinds — Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  white  ;  Earl  Beaconsfield,  pink  ;  and 
Annie  HiUier,  pale  pink.  Of  these  the  two  first, 
we  believe,  have  been  in  commerce  nearly  orquito 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  perhaps  longer,  and 
though  quite  double  and  of  good  colour,  lack 
decorative  value  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  the 
footstalk.  This  fine  group  obtained  the  silvtr 
Flora  medal.  The  collection  from  the  Messrs. 
Owen,  while  generally  in  smaller  plants,  repre- 
sented a  strain  of  sterling  merit.  In  this  respect 
the  group  was  singularly  uniform  throu ihout  and 
in  the  several  colours  shown.  Exquisite  was  a 
lovely  pink  kind,  possessing  that  delicacy  and 
charm  of  colour  that  fascinate  all  growers  and 
admirers  of  the  flower.  Very  beautiful,  too,  were 
the  varying  shades  of  ro-e,  red  and  crimson,  each 
carrying  flowers  of  the  finest  description.  Promi- 
nent in  this  set  were  the  semi-double  forms,  a 
most  useful  class  by  reason  of  their  free  flowering 
and  the  vigour  of  growth  that  appears  peculiarly 
their  own.  The  Messrs.  Owen's  plants  were  not 
separately  named,  as  in  the  previous  group,  and 
thus  we  are  able  only  to  refer  to  the  principal 
colours.  These,  however,  in  the  several  classes 
they  represent  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
(bronze  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Sons, 
Lower  Edmonton,  staged  a  capital  lot  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  Ferns  in  large  and  small  plants, 
many  being  of  considerable  merit  and  well  grown 
throughout.  Particularly  fine  was  an  excellent 
example  of  Gymnogramma  sohizophylla  gloriosa. 
Other  good  things  were  Asplenium  Belangeri, 
Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans,  Anemia  phylli- 
tides,  Asplenium  Colensoi,  Adiantum  Farley ense, 
Gymnogramma  calomelano^,  Pteris  ensiformis 
Victoria,  Cheilanthes  myriophyllum  elegans,  re- 
presented by  half  a  dozen  beautifully  grown 
pieces  ;  Nephrolepis  cordata,  very  distinct,  and 
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several  Adiantums  (silver  Flora  medal).  The 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  S jus,  Chelsea,  staged  a  beauti- 
ful assortment  of  the  winter- flowering  Rhododen- 
drons, hybrids  of  the  javanico-jasminiflorum  strain, 
in  abnuteighteen  distinct  kinds.  Of  these,  Piim- 
rose,  Thetis  and  Ceres  are  yellow  shades  ;  Imogene 
and  Princess  Alexandra,  white  ;  Delicatum, 
pink  ;  Souvenir  de  J.  S.  Mangles,  carmine- 
rose  ;  and  Uiadem,  a  sort  of  Indian  red 
t-hade,  being  among  the  more  distinct.  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  very  tine 
plants  of  Acalypha  hispida  (Sanderi),  numer- 
ous examples,  varying  in  size,  of  the  certificated 

A.  Godsttiiana,  some  very  telling  examples  of 
Dr.acffina  Sanderiana,  one  of  the  most  distinct  of 
this  remarkable  genus,  and  some  plants  of  useful 
size  of   the   beautiful   Linospadix    Petrickiana,  a 

Graceful  Palm,  having  the  young  fronds  of  a  fresh 
ronze  tone.  From  Tunbridge  Wells,  Messrs.  T. 
Cripps  and  Sons  brought  a  magnificent  group  of 
Rogiera  oordata,  a  plant,  notwithstanding  its 
undoubted  value,  that  is  but  very  rarely  seen  in 
fine  form.  The  group  consisted,  perhaps,  of  about 
two  doz=n  well- flowered  examples,  and  though 
grown  with  much  less  stopping  of  the  shoots  than 
was  formerly  employed  with  this  pUnt,  the  result 
was  longer  and  larger  sprays  of  the  beautiful  and 
fragraiit,  Bowers.  A  great  enemy  to  the  plant  is 
red  spider,  that  if  not  checked  will  ruin  the  pros- 
pects of  flowering.  Messrs.  Cripps'  p'ants  were 
nearly  4  feet  high,  the  tallest  branches  rather 
more,  the  entire  batch  flowering  most  profusely. 
That  so  good,  though  neglected  a  plant  is  still 
welcome  may  be  gathered  by  the  group  in  ques- 
tion securing  the  siKer  Flora  medal  as  an  award. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covenf,  Garden,  contri- 
buted a  few  pots  of  dwarf  bulbous  plants,  con- 
spicuous among  these  being  the  miniature  trum- 
pet Dafi'odil,  Narcissus  minimus,  very  freely 
flowered.  Other  interesting  things  included 
Chionodoxa  sardensis,  Cjclamen  ibericum  in 
variety,  Veltheimia  viridiflora,  Bulbocodiura  ver- 
num,  and  the  lovelv  blue  flowers  of  Iris  Hi.strio. 
Some  very  fine  forms  of  Lenten  Roses  came  from 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Djrking  (gardener,  J\Ir. 
Bain),  that  named  Stephen  Olbrich  being  excep- 
tional in  form  and  finely  cupped.  Another  kind, 
Frau  Sophie  Froebel,  is  almost  equally  meritori- 
ous, though  somewhat  darker,  while  a  seedlinif 
by  its  heavy  spottintr  would  indicate  a  cross  with 
H.  guttatus  and  H.  olympicus  p'obibly.  An 
interesting  exhibit  was  that  from  Mrs.  Gabriel, 
ElmsteaH,  Streatham  (H  Gwyett,  gardener),  and 
consisted  of  trusses  of  Rhododenclron  blooms  cut 
from  the  open  garden.  The  small  size  of  the 
flowers  and  the  lack  of  colour  indicated  a  struggle 
while  expanding.  Messrs.  John  Liing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  set  up  a  capital  mixed  group  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  that  included  many  well 
grown  exaoDples.     Those  well-known    Begonias, 

B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Gloire.de  Sceaux,  were 
very  pleasing,  while  equally  attractive  were  many 
small  Orange  trees  literally  loaded  with  fruit  in 
various  stages,  other  plants  being  Dracivnas  in 
great  variety,  in  which  D.  Goldieana  and  D. 
Sanderiana  were  prominent,  some  beautiful  Cro- 
tons,  Pandai  us,  Ai-pidistras,  various  Palms,  Ger- 
bera  Jamesoni  in  flower,  Anthuriums  and  other 
such  things,  the  whole  making  an  effective  group. 
From  their  Hampton  nurseries,  Messrs.  Collins 
Bros,  and  Gabriel,  of  39,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E., 
brought  a  batch  of  forced  Narcissi  to  illustrate 
the  way  such  things  are  grown  for  market.  The 
flowers  in  question  did  much  more  than  this;  they 
demonstrated  in  the  fullest  possible  manner  the 
great  value  of  British-grown  bulbs  and  of  the 
suitability  of  the  soil  of  Hampton,  in  conjunction 
also  with  experienced  management  for  bulb  grow- 
ing generally.  Finer  or  better  flowers  in  .January 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  find,  the  varieties  in- 
cluding Golden  Spur,  Poeticus  ornatus,  Princeps 
and  the  Old  Double  Yellow.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  at  the  Drill  Hall,  where  everybody 
attempts  a  display  by  staging  and  frequently  by 
overstaging,  these  splendidly  coloured  Narcissi 
simply  lay  in  the  market  loxes,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  group  or  exhibit  in  the  Drill  Hall 
excited  greater  interest.    The  boxes  of  N.  poeti- 


cus ornatus,  usually  so  thin  and  small  and  fre- 
quently disfigured  at  this  early  date,  were  as  fine 
as  the  best  frequently  are  in  the  open  in  the 
natural  season,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  a 
kind  that  we  know  too  well  by  experience  requires 
the  most  skilful  management.  This  highly 
creditable  exhibit  well  deserved  the  silver  Bank- 
sian  medal  awarded.  Mr.  F.  Miller,  110,  Fulham 
Road,  South  Kensington,  had  a  display  chiefly  of 
bouquets  of  the  shower  and  butterfly  pattern,  all 
tastefully  arranged.  The  chief  flowers  employed 
were  Acacias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Snowdrops, 
pink  Anemones,  Violets,  with  double  Daffodils 
and  Asparagus,  &c.  Vases  of  various  putterns 
were  tilled  with  choice  thing.a,  such  as  Arums, 
Freesias,  single  and  double  DaffodiU,  white  Lilac, 
Tulips  in  variety,  Anemones,  Jonquils,  Primroses, 
and  the  like,  the  whole  interspersed  with  trails  of 
Smilax.  The  bolder  vases  with  Lilac  on  long 
stems  and  others  with  .\rums  were  very  hand- 
some, and  associated  with  a  background  to  match 
would  have  produced  a  fine  effect.  A  silver  Bank- 
sian  medal  was  awarded. 

Fruit  Committee. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  an  Apple 
named 

Ladv  PiLKiNtiTON — A  very  pretty  fruit,  with 
smooth  skin  and  bright  crimson  on  the  exposed 
side.  It  is  a  medium  sized  Apple,  very  useful  at 
this  season,  and  may  be  used  for  cooking  or 
dessert.  In  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  Winter 
Pearmain.  From  the  Southport  and  Churchtown 
Botanic  (larden. 

The  Messrs.  Rivers  and  .Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
sent  a  snail,  but  excellent  collection  of  fruit,  the 
Oranges  grown  on  pot  trees  being  much  ad- 
mired. St.  Michael's  was  a  fine  dish,  and  of 
deeper  colour  than  is  often  seen.  This  was  shown 
with  ample  foliage.  Among  the  Apples,  Glora 
Mundi  was  a  grand  dish,  as  was  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet,  which  was  very  highly  coloured.  Lord 
Darby,  Wadhursb  Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  Belle  de  Pontoise  were  also  fine.  A 
very  pretty  fruit,  not  yet  much  known,  was 
Reinette  Dor^e  d'Hensgen.  This  was  shown 
among  the  dessert  dishes.  Buckingham,  a  beau- 
tiful dessert  fruit,  an  American  vaiiety,  was 
excellent.  Reinette  du  Canada  and  King  of 
Tompkins  County  were  also  good  (silver  Knightian 
medal).  Mr.  W.Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  R  mpell 
Park,  S.W.,  sent  a  beautiful  basket  of  Apple 
Newton  Wonder,  the  fruits  well  coloured  and 
large,  thus  showing  this  to  be  a  good  variety  for 
town  culture.  Smart's  Prince  Arthur  was  also 
staged.  These  varieties  had  been  grown  on  bash 
trees  on  the  Paradise  stock.  A  new  Apple  called 
Calvers'  Codlin  came  from  Mr.  Calvers,  Ludlow, 
but  the  fruit  lacked  flavour,  evidently  being  past. 
From  the  same  source  was  shown  Pear  St.  Juiien, 
a  small  russet  fruit.  A  new  seedling  Apple  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Canning,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham, 
Bridgnorth,  from  seed  taken  from  an  American 
variety. 

The  lecture  on  the  "  Orchards  of  Nova  Scotia  " 
by  Mr.  C  H.  Hooper  was  very  interesting.  The 
first  portion  was  taken  up  in  describing  the  soil 
and  situation  of  the  country,  temperatures,  and 
ouher  details.  Considerable  information  was  given 
respecting  soils.  The  lecturer  stated  that  theie 
were  at  the  present  time  some  good  Apple  trees 
that  had  been  planted  by  the  French  owners 
many  years  ago.  With  care  in  growing  the  trees 
in  their  early  stages  the  results  were  excellent 
later  on,  as  the  trees  were  shapely  and  most  pro- 
ductive. As  regards  food,  the  principal  were 
farmyard  manure  one  year,  then  chemical 
manures  the  following,  these  being  given  alter- 
nately ;  the  fertilisers  being  bone-meal,  nitrate  of 
soda,  with  potash  and  wood  ashes.  The  trees 
were  planted  30  feet  to  40  feet  apart,  the  land 
being  ploughed  and  thoroughly  cleaned  previous 
to  planting.  The  space  between  the  trees  was 
planted  with  quick-growing  crop?,  such  as  Po- 
latoe^,  roots  of  various  kinds.  Maize,  and  cereals. 
The  p3sts  which  attack  the  trees  were  next  de- 
scribed and  the  means  taken  to  exterminate  thom ; 


the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  being 
largely  used,  and  to  prevent  insect  pests  spread- 
ing, spraying  with  these  mixtures  was  a  neces- 
sity. Castor  oil  mixed  with  resin  was  largely 
used,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  being  painted  to 
prevent  them  ascending  to  the  branches.  The 
packing  of  the  fruit  was  an  imp)rtant  point.  In 
1871  Apples  were  first  sent  to  England,  and  since 
that  time  the  growers  had  been  helped  largely  by 
the  Nova  Scitia  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and 
were  now  expert  fruit  farmers.  The  Cranberry  also 
was  now  largely  grown,  and  was  a  very  profitable 
fruit  in  most  parts  of  the  colony.  Of  late  years 
the  fruit  growers  had  benefited  greatly  by  lec- 
tures given  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  on 
the  best  kinds  of  fruit,  their  culture,  and  the 
destruction  of  insect  pests.  This  had  been  the 
means  of  weeding  out  useless  varieties  and  more 
attention  being  paid  to  those  that  gave  good 
results. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  common  Gorse  (Ulex  europaeus).— It  is 
nut  every  winter  that  the  flowering  of  tuis  plant  cm 
be  recorded  m  the  early  daya  of  January,  nnt  a  merd 
s.ilitary  or  occasional  sp  ay,  but  numberaof  them,  that 
not  unnaturally  are  ulucked  ere  the  blossoms  an  well 
opened.  Some  bushes  of  this  on  the  cim  umi  around 
We-t  Middlesex  have  been  very  a'traotive  of  Ute,  the 
rich  g.ild  glow  of  the  flowers  showing  well  in  the  light 
of  the  njouday  sun. 

HelleboniB  8t  plien  Olb -ieh.— This  beauti- 
ful form  promises  to  be  a  tine  addition  to  the  fiier 
types  of  the  Lenten  R  ise.  Very  noticeable  is  the 
hnely  imbricalnd  character  of  tlie  segments,  and 
th  .u<h  by  no  means  unique  in  this  respect,  it  possesses 
this  finished  characteristic  in  an  unusual  degree. 
B  ddnets  of  ha  lit.  round  form,  and  good  and  distinct 
colouring  in  the  flowers  are  era^riced  in  th  a  one 
kind,  wi[h  the  addition  that  it  ii  aUo  fre^-flowering. 
X  good  plmt.  with  a  few  flowers  was  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday.  At  the  next  meeting, 
with  Oil  treatment,  thi  plant  shiuld  be  in  better 
conditiuu. 

Rhododendron  amabile.— This  variety  is 
well  nigh  unique  in  its  colour,  a  very  di>tinct 
pink-bufi' shade,  and  difficult  to  accurately  deter- 
mine in  certain  degrees  of  light.  This  much, 
however,  is  clear,  that  it  is  a  singularly  telling 
and  pretty  shade  of  colour  in  the  greenhouse  at 
this  season.  Not  least  among  the  good  points 
that  favour  this  group  is  the  length  of  time  the 
flowers  remain  in  goad  condition  even  when  fully 
expanded,  a  fact  that  admits  of  the  whole  truss  of 
bloom  openin/.  A  cool,  though  dry  and  airy 
house  is  the  Ijest  for  keeping  the  plants  longest  in 
this  state  of  perfection. 

Forced  Daffjdils.  —  The  forced  Dafl'odils 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  this  week  by  the  Messrs. 
Collins  Bros.,  Waterloo  Road,  showed  how  useful 
and  beautiful  the  flowers  are  when  forced.  The  fine 
— indeed,  perfect— condition  of  the  blooms  vvas  a 
subject  of  general  comment,  and  the  value  of  home- 
grown bulbs  over  the  continental  ones  was  amply 
demonstrated.  The  fault  of  home-grown  bulbs  is 
that  they  are  as  a  rule  somewhat  smaller,  but  they 
are  solid  and  acquit  themselves  thoroughly  well 
at  flowering  time.  The  siza  of  the  imported 
roots,  brought  about  by  excessive  manuring,  takes 
the  eye,  but  soft,  flabby  tissues  result. 

Plants  flowering  late.— Why  are  flowers  so 
much  later  this  year  than  listV  I  have  a  noto 
that  the  first  yellow  Crocus  appeared  January  21, 
1898,  and  that  the  Snowdrops  were  at  their  best 
on  February  2  of  that  year.  This  year  only  the 
tops  of  the  yellow  Crocus  leaves  are  showing  now, 
and  the  Snowdrops  will  seemingly  wan*}  a  month 
before  being  in  full  beauty.  Vet  in  both  winters 
there  has  been  no  cold  to  speak  of.  Has  the 
drought  of  last  autumn  anything  to  do  with  it? 
On  the  Riviera  the  early  flowering  of  the  spring 
plants  undoubtedly  depends  on  the  abundance  of 
rain  during  the  previous  autumn. — Shkkiiornk. 

Cassinia  fulvida.— On  p.  02  Mr.  J.  Crook 
.,  ves  a  very  useful  note  regarding  pruning  this 
pfetty  shrub,  which  he  appears  to  grow  under  its 
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superseded  name  of  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus. 
As  Mr.  Crook  says,  the  plants  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  untidy,  and  the  treatment  he  advises  is  of 
service  in  making  them  more  symmetrical  as  well 
as  preventing  the  branches  from  being  so  easily 
broken  off  by  heavy  snow  or  wind  when  in  an 
exposed  position.  The  pruning  needs  to  be  done 
with  some  discretion,  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  the 
plants  in  too  formal  a  manner.  It  is  one  of  my 
favourites  because  of  its  cheerful  appearance  in 
winter. — S.  Arnott. 

The  Killiney  Christmas  Hoses.— While 
one  regrets  that  Mrs.  Lawrenson  cannot,  in  her 
present  garden,  keep  up  the  cultivation  of  the 
Anemones,  the  regret  will  not  be  unmixed  with  a 
very  different  feeling  at  reading  of  her  success 
with  the  Christmas  Roses.  I  saw  the  seedlings 
in  her  garden  at  Killiney  last  June,  but  at  that 
time  could  not,  of  course,  know  anything  of  what 
the  blooms  would  show.  Mrs.  Lawrenson  has 
also  been  raising  Narcissi,  so  that  we  may  hope 
in  time  to  hear  something  of  her  new  flowers. 
The  Christmas  Roses  and  Daffodils  require  longer 
time  to  show  results  than  the  Anemones,  but  one 
has  little  fear  for  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  the 


Kose  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere.— As  one  who 
some  time  ago  praised  this  garden  Rose  in  your 
columns,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  appreciative 
note  upon  it  on  page  Go.  In  my  former  note  I 
mentioned  that  it  is  a  great  favourite  at  Carton, 
where  I  saw  it  three  years  ago  and  also  last  June. 
It  was  also  very  fine  last  year  in  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Hamilton's  beautiful  garden  at  Dunboyne,  Co. 
Meath.  It  is  a  charming  Rose  on  a  wall,  its 
large  informal  blooms  looking  well  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  hght- 
coloured,  almost  white  Roses  for  the  garden.— S. 
Arnott. 

Blanche  Thorneycroft  does  well  to  direct 

attention  to  this  excellent  climbmg  Rose, 
which  was  noted  some  time  ago  in  The  Garden 
(vol.  1.,  p.  113).  Additional  interest  attaches  to 
this  testimony  from  a  London  suburb,  and  I  can 
corroborate,  from  my  own  experience,  all  that 
this  lady  says  relative  to  its  free-growing  and 
late-flowering  qualities.  It  is  certainly  the  best 
white  climbing  variety  we  possess  that  has  quality 
of  blossom  combined  with  a  vigorous  constitution. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  in  which  class  to  place  it, 
as  it  partakes  of  the  rambling  character  of  the 
Noisettes,  but  the  blossoms  are  more  like  those  of 
the  true  Tea-scented.  It  requires  little  or  no 
pruning  beyond  the  annual  removal  of  worn-out 
shoots,  together  with  those  that  are  very  soft 
and  some  of  the  small  twiggy  wood  in  the  centre 
of  the  head.  — E. 

Garrya  elliptica.— This  well-known  shrub  is 
now  attractive  with  the  long  drooping  bunches  of 
catkins  covering  the  plant  in  well-nigh  endless 
quantity.  In  spite  of  its  beauty,  it  is  not  met 
with  so  frequently  as  could  be  expected.  Some 
large  bushes  not  far  from  where  this  note  is  being 
penned  are  very  fine,  having  attained  a  dozen 
feet  in  height  or  thereabouts  and  more  than  this 
through.  Unfortunately,  the  plant  too  frequently 
occupies  the  usually  densely  packed  shrubbery,  a 
position  where,  with  the  average  attention  be- 
stowed on  such  places,  not  half  its  value  is  seen. 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  this,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  few.  Isolated,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  green  sward,  this  plant  may  be 
made  a  feature  in  most  inland  gardens.— E.  J., 
Hampton., 

Bogiera  cordata.  —  This  valuable  winter- 
flowering  stove  shrub  surprised  not  a  few  of  the 
visitors  to  the  Drill  Hall  the  other  day  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  plants  were  grown  and 
flowered.  In  these  respects  it  would  perhaps  be 
diflScult  to  surpass  the  group  of  plants  so  admir- 
ably grown  and  set  up  by  the  Messrs.  Cripps, 
Tunbridge  Wells.  The  chief  difficulty  is  keeping 
the  plants  free  of  the  attacks  of  red  spider  to 
which  It  IS  greatly  addicted.  With  liberal  treat- 
ment and  the  warm  influence  of  the  moist  stove 
there  is  but  little  trouble  in  successfully  resisting 
the  insect    named  when   taken    in    hand.     The 


plant  in  question  will  stand  hard  pruning  each 
year,  and  in  this  way  a  more  cleanly  growth  is 
ensured.  Subsequent  pinching  or  the  reverse 
may  be  indulged  in  as  the  preference  is  for  large 
or  small  heads  of  bloom.  Handsome  bushes  may 
be  secured  at  3  feet  high,  bearing  twenty  to  thirty 
heads  of  the  fragrant  flowers. 

The  "Water  Hawthorn  (Aponogeton  dis- 
tachyon).— It  is,  perhaps,  almost  superfluous  to 
say  anything  about  this  exquisite  water  plant 
after  the  notes  which  have  appeared  upon  it, 
yet  one  would  like  to  express  agreement  with  the 
views  advanced  in  favour  of  growing  it  in  run- 
ning water  in  preference  to  that  which  is  quite 
still.  As  my  friend  Mr.  Burbidge  says,  it  grows 
moderately  well  in  ponds,  tanks,  or  pools,  but  is 
seen  finer  in  moderately  running  water.  I  believe 
the  Water  Hawthorn  to  be  much  hardier  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Last  Easter  it  was  in  bloom 
in  the  pond  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens. 
While  the  winter  had  been  mild,  the  weather  in 
early  spring  was  severe,  and  it  was  with  some 
surprise  that  I  saw  it  in  bloom  then,  as  other 
things  were  much  later  than  with  us  in  the  south- 
west of  Scotland.  The  Aponogeton  is  very 
beautifully  grown  in  Mr.  Robinson  -  Douglas's 
rock  garden  at  Orchardton,  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, where  it  flowers  well  and  increases  quickly 
in  the  water,  which  flows  into  a  series  of  small 
pools  for  aquatics. — S.  Arnott. 

Thunbergia  grandiflora.— At  any  season 
this  lovely  stove-climbing  plant  could  be  de- 
scribed as  unicjue,  especially  so  when  flowering 
through  the  very  depths  of  the  winter  season. 
At  such  a  time  the  plant  is  doubly  welcome.  In 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  alone  there  is  a  delicate 
charm  that  almost  defies  description.  In  any  case 
it  is  this  exceeding  delicacy  that  attracts,  and  the 
more  closely  the  flowers  aie  viewed,  the  more 
beautiful  do  they  appear  to  become.  In  the  large 
conservatory  where  sufficient  warmth  is  fortli- 
coming,  the  long  trailing  shoots  of  this  plant  are 
rendered  more  etVeoive  by  the  lovely  blossoms 
dangling  here  and  there,  the  beautiful  shade  of 
colour  intensified,  as  it  were,  by  a  nearly  pure 
white  throat.  The  flowers,  like  a  huge  Gloxinia  of 
the  half-drooping  type,  appear  rather  freely  on 
plants  that  in  greater  or  less  degree  are  allowed  a 
natural  growth.  Thus  grown  it  is  surprising  the 
number  of  flowers  a  large  plant  will  produce  in  a 
single  season.  Quite  recently  this  handsome  sub- 
ject was  among  the  most  attractive  of  warm-house 
climbers  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Kew,  where  it 
rambles  more  or  less  at  will  and  flowers  remark- 
ably well. 

Freesia  refracta  alba.— Beautiful  and  fra- 
grant flowers  are  ever  welcome  during  the  dull 
wintry  days,  and  among  them  the  Freesias 
occupy  a  prominent  place.  To  be  successful  with 
Freesias  at  so  Early  a  date,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  supplies— provided  such  are  not 
already  in  plenty — by  about  midsummer,  that  they 
may  be  potted  and  obtain  a  long  season  of  pre- 
paration such  as  rooting  and  starting  into  growth. 
For  very  early  work  perhaps  it  is  best  to  rely  on 
imported  corms  such  as  have  matured  their  pre- 
vious growth  in  a  warmer  clime  than  our  own. 
This  is  desirable  for  one  or  two  reasons,  more 
especially  because  of  a  uniform,  as  also  a  decidedly 
earlier,  growth.  The  imported  roots  will  make 
the  necessary  progress  in  cooler  quarters  and, 
what  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  a  short,  sturdy 
and  vigorous  growth.  With  this  assured,  the 
grower  possesses  the  chief  essential  to  a  good 
flowering,  a  capital  crop  of  the  beautiful  blooms 
resulting.  A  steady  uniform  heat,  a  light,  airy 
position,  and  plenty  of  root  moisture  —a  lack  of 
which  is  a  prolific  source  of  failure  at  all  seasons 
—constitute  some  of  the  chief  items  in  the  culture 
of  these  fragrant  and  pretty  flowers. 

Crinum  asiaticum.— A  native  of  the  more 
tropical  portions  of  Asia,  this  is  a  giant  among 
bulbous  plants.  Even  when  confined  to  given 
limits,  a  condition  more  or  less  necessary  under 
cultivation,  the  plant  towers  over  one's  heai' 
leaf  and  blossom.  The  huge  scape  alone  measures 
I  about  4  feet  from  the  soil,  and   contains  some 


three  dozen  of  its  pure  white  blossoms,  the  leaf 
blade,  which  is  7  inches  or  8  inches  wide  at  the 
broadest  part,  being  quite  4  feet  long.  The  size 
of  such  plants  would  be  greatly  increased  if 
they  were  given  liquid  manure.  This,  too,  may 
prove  helpful  to  the  handsome  foliage.  A 
characteristic  of  the  species  is  its  free-flower- 
ing ;  at  least  ib  is  so  when  confined  to  given 
limits  at  the  roots.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  such  root  limit  contributes  to  the 
flowering  of  this  and  similar  subjects  so  much 
as  is  usually  conceded,  and  whether  sufficient 
credit  is  given  to  a  certain  mature  age  on  the 
part  of  the  bulbs.  That  the  latter  undoubtedly 
plays  a  not  unimportant  part  few  will  deny. 
Equally  certain  is  it  that  if  bulbs  are  disturbed 
at  this  time  their  flowering  is  also  checked. 
With  free  flowering  subjects  the  matter  is  not 
important,  but  for  those  plants  blooming  at  rare 
intervals  it  is  a  matter  requiring  careful  atten- 
tion from  the  cultivator  before  such  things  are 
disturbed  or  broken  up  when  once  established. 


Alnwick  Castle  Gardens  —We  learn  with 
much  pleasure  that  Mr.  G.  Wythes  has  now,  in 
addition  to  Syon  Gardens,  taken  charge  of  those 
at  Alnwick  Castle.  We  are  sure  those  who  have 
seen  his  good  work  at  Syon  will  wish  him  all 
success  in  his  new  and  important  charge. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  past 
week  was  the  first  unseasonably  cold  one  for  over 
two  months.  At  no  time,  however,  did  the  ex- 
posed thermometer  show  more  than  13°  of  frost. 
The  ground  is  still  about  1°  warmer  than  is 
seasonable  at  2  feet  deep,  and  at  about  an  average 
temperature  at  1  foot  deep.  Rain  fell  on  but 
two  days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  only  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch.  On  the  23th,  and  again  on  the 
2ijbh,   the  sun   shone    for   nearly   7^    hours— the 

ghest  previous  record  for  a  single  day  in 
January  being  0^  hours,  and  that  was  in  .January, 
1894.  During  the  last  14  years  there  have  been 
two  Januaries  which  were  slightly  warmer  than 
the  past  month,  viz.,  those  of  1890  and  1898.  In 
.January,  1890,  the  exposed  thermometer  on  the 
coldest  night  showed  only  15"  of  frost,  in 
January,  1898,  only  W°  of  frost,  and  this  year 
only  U'  of  frost.  Rain  fell  during  the  past 
month  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  i'i  inches,  which 
is  but  little  in  excess  of  the  January  average. 
The  persistency  of  the  rainfall,  however,  was  very 
exceptional  ;  indeed,  in  the  past  44  years  there 
have  been  only  three  other  Januaries  with  as  many 
rainy  days.  It  was,  moreover,  the  most  windy 
January  for  five  years.  The  sun  shone  for  alto- 
gether 68  hours,  or  for  a  greater  number  than  in 
any  January  during  the  past  14  years,  except 
that  of  1891.— E.  M.,  Btrkham-^lal. 

Coil  boilers.— After  twenty  years'  experience, 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Groom's  recommendation 
of  these,  but  there  is  one  drawback  he  omits  to 
mention.  They  are  not  satisfactory  on  a  large 
scale  owing  to  the  time  required  for  the  water  to 
travel  round  the  coils.  Anything  like  a  sharp  fire 
causes  the  formation  of  steam  and  consequent 
"jumping."  My  first  was  a  coil  of  seven  turns 
round  an  S  inch  fire  space,  the  coils  being  half  an 
inch  apart.  The  coil  was  made  of  1-inch  steam 
tubing.  This  worked  a  tropical  house  10  feet  by 
10  feet  by  10  feet  high,  and  a  greenhouse  double 
the  size.  The  houses  were  extended  and  a  new 
coil  was  put  in  of  11-inch  diameter  and  li-inch 
bore.  This  in  severe  weather  was  liable  to  cause 
unpleasant  rumblings.  The  next  was  for  a  large 
conservatory,  the  coil  being  of  2-inch  pipe,  other 
details  as  before.  It  heats  the  conservatory  per- 
fectly, but  it  will  not  bear  forcing  or  sharp  firing 
without  jumping  and  noise,  and  in  further  exten- 
sions I  have  used  the  Chatsworth  patttern  ot 
saddle  boiler.  Of  the  coil  boilers,  the  first  was 
removed  after  seven  years'  regular  work.  When 
it  was  taken  out,  the  inside  of  the  coil  was  per- 
fectly clean,  and,  judging  from  its  appearance,  it 
would  have  lasted  for  generations.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  fixing  this  class  of  boiler  to  leave  a  bend 
below  the  level  of  the  return,  in  which  all  sedi- 
ment can  collect.— T.  F. 
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Cattleya  Hislopi 

Cymbidium  pendulum 
■Cypriiiediuin  Henry  Graves 
Cypripcdium      Tautzianum 

(Arddarroeh  variety) 
Dendrobium    atroviolaceum 
Epidendrum    O'Brienianum 
Epidendrura  piniculatum  ., 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba    .     .. 
Orchids,  leaf  mould  for 
Orchids  of  easy  culture 
Orchids,        spraying       and 

syringing     

Trfles  and  Shrabai— 

Benthamia  fragifera     ..     .. 

Sallr  hah,,loaka      

Sal  U  frag  His 

Vines  with  fine  leaves  . .     . . 

Willow,  thi  Crack 

Willoio,   the   white,  or  Hunt- 

Willows,  Weeping  and  other 


OrotaaPd  and  Fvnlt  i— 

Apple  Bramley's  Seedling  . 
Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
Apples    and     Pears    for    a 

covered  way        

Apples,  notes  on 

Currant,   the  Black,  mite,  a 

remedy 

Currants  on  north  walls     .. 

Fruit  packing 

Fruit  trees,  transplanting  ,. 
Guava  fruit,  the  -  -     . . 

Peaches,  bud-dropping  in     . 
Peaches  on  north  walls 
Pear  President  Barabe  .     . . 
Pear  trees,  old,  on  walls     .. 
Pear  Vicar  of  Winkfield 
Pears,  ripening  of,  in  1898 
Plum     Early     Transparent 

Gage  

Raspberry  growing  ..  .. 
Raspberries,  failure  of  ,  . . 
Strawberries,  large  v.  small 

pots  for  .     .. 
Strawberries,      plunging 

Vine  borders,  manuring 


(nitutratumi  in  Italics.) 

Vine  roots  in  winter,  cover- 
ing   

Vines,  pot,  top-dressing 


Sardan  Floral— 

Crinum    fimbriatulum 
its  allies       ..     _     .. 


Aponogeton  distacliyon       . .  9  i 
Cortaderia    jubita    at    Bel- 
grove,     Queenstown,     Co.  | 

Cork       93 

Cortaderia  Jubata  at  Sdgrove  93 

Cypel'a  Herbert! 91 

Narcissus  minimus       ..     ..  93  j 

Plant,  hardy,  collecting      ..  94 

Tulip  VermUion  Brilliant  ..  93 

Violets       „     ..  94 

XoBCB :—  1 

Rose  Lamarque      . .     . .     «  95 

Rose  Luciole 95 

Rose,  the  old  red  Damask  . .  95 

Roses  for  low  walls        .     . .  95 

Roses,  two  good  climbing  . .  95  ^ 


ChryBantlieinainB  :— 

Chrysanthemums,  late 
Chrysanthemums,  late  open- 


Chrysanthemums,  notes  on 
Chrysanthemums,    seedling 


Kltolien  :— 

Cardoons  

Cauliflowers,  early 

Pea  Criterion - 

Peas  forced      

Potato  International    .. 
Potato  Puritan       ..     .. 

Seed  sowing 

Tomato  plants,  raising  . 


Notes  of  the  Week  i— 

Acacia  lougifolia 

Adiantum    Capillus-veneri 

imbricatum 

Agapetes  buxifolia  . .  . 
Calla  Little  Gem  ..  „  . 
Camellia  Monarch  .     ..     . 

Crocus  Imperati 

Cyclamen  hederajfolium  . 
Cyclamen  persicum  . .  . 
Fuchsia  corymbiflora  alba 
Ipom^a      Horsfallia)      voi 

Briggsffl 

Lobelia  intertexta  .  - .  . 
Narcissus  Golden  Spur  .  , 
Plants  flowering  lato  . .  . 
Violet  Marie  Louise      . .     . 

Public  Gardens:— 

Clerkenwell,  open  space  a 
Eastboiu-ne,  park  for  ^.  . 
Open  spaces 

Hlscellaneons  :— 

Garden  enemies 

Weather,  the,  in  W.  Herts. 


Orchids. 


SPRAYING  AND  SYRINGING  ORCHIDS. 

Jl'st  at  this  time  of  year,  when  bright,  sunny 
days  accompanied  by  cold,  frosty  winds  are 
the  rule,  a  good  deal  of  damping  of  one  kind  or 
another  is  necessary  in  our  ( )rchid  houses. 
Jlecognising  the  fact  that  neither  root  action 
nor  top  growth  is  particularly  vigorous  as  yet, 
growers  have  put  more  faith  in  sprayers  than 
in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  syringe.  There  is 
a  danger  that  this  very  useful  instrument  may 
be  overdone,  and  so  defeat  its  own  end.  It  is 
a  most  effectual  aid  to  culture,  as  by  its  means 
all  parts  of  the  plants  are  reached,  and  that 
with  a  very  delicate,  fine  spray.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  men  who  have  for  years  been  employed 
about  Orchid  houses  have  become  very  adept  in 
the  use  of  the  syringe,  and  can  by  manipulation 
yiith  the  finger  deliver  as  fine  a  spray  as  can 
possibly  be  needed.  These  will  hardly  require 
a  spray  pump,  but  where  inexperienced  men 
get  hold  of  a  syringe,  the  amount  of  mischief 
they  can  do  is  surprising.  In  any  case  it  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  think  that  by  its  use  the  syringe 
is  ousted  from  its  place  as  an  agent  for  supply- 
ing moisture  to  ( )rchids,  for  it  is  still  the  most 
useful  tool  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know  how 
to  use  it.  The  spray  delivered  from  either 
instrument  assists  growing  Orchids  wonderfully 
and  can  do  no  harm,  but  in  itself  it  is  insutli- 
cient,  especially  when,  as  now,  a  good  deal  of 
fire-heat  has  to  be  used  and  the  air  of  the  houses 
is  naturally  drier  than  one  likes.  The  syringe 
must  now  be  used  several  times  daily  in  all 
houses  devoted  to  (Jrchids,  not  to  damp  the 
plants  overhead,  but  between  the  pots  and  under 
the  stages— in  any  dry  places  in  fact. 

In  the  cool  house  where  Odontoglossums, 
Disas,  and  similar  moisture-loving  subjects  are 
growing,  spraying  overhead  now  is  of  the 
greatest  utility,  not  only  in  creating  a  nice 
moisture  about  the  plants  and  tending  to  a  free 
growth,  but  also  in  removing  any  chance  par- 
ticles of  dust  and  making  very  uncomfortable 


quarters  for  insects  that  are  usually  very  active 
now.  It  is  here  that  a  well-made  and  effective 
sprayer  is  so  useful,  as  the  work  can  be  done  so 
thoroughly  and  expeditiously,  even  by  an  in- 
experienced assistant  or  an  amateur  cultivator. 
In  the  Cattleya  house  a  light  spraying  at  closing 
time — after  the  plants  have  been  looked  over  for 
water  at  the  roots — also  does  good,  and,  again, 
among  Vandas,  Aerides  and  similar  distichous- 
leaved  kinds.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  wetting  the  plants  unduly  so  that  mois- 
ture gathers  and  runs  down  into  the  young 
growths  or  to  the  roots.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  room  both  for  syringes  and  sprayers 
in  Orchid  houses,  either  being  good  if  properly 
used,  but  to  use  a  sprayer  instead  of  a  syringe, 
or  to  syringe  plants  heavily  that  only  need  a 
light  moistening,  is  wrong.  In  no  case  should 
any  overhead  moistening  be  allowed  before  tlie 
full  day  temperature  is  reached  in  the  house, 
and  it  is  seldom  needed  in  dull  weather. 


Cymbidium  pendulum.- -This  species  is  very 
pretty  and  interesting,  but  certainly  not  to  be 
compared  with  such  as  C.  Lowianum,  C.  Tracey- 
anum  and  others  for  keepmg  up  a  good  display. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  rather  small,  but  bear  large 
thick  leaves,  and  the  semi-pendent  racemes  of 
flower  appear  at  the  base  of  these.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  brownish  yellow,  with  lines  of 
purple,  the  lip  similar,  with  deeper  purple  mark- 
ings. It  is  of  ea^y  culture,  though  not  so  free- 
flowering  as  some  others.  Fairly  large  pots  and 
a  sound  compost  suit  it  well,  the  best  time  to 
repot  or  top-dress  the  plants  being  immediately 
the  flowers  are  past.  Plenty  of  water  is  needed, 
especially  when  growing  freely  and  the  plants  are 
well  rooted,  an  intermediate  temperature  suiting 
it  better  than  a  strong  heat. 

Epidendrum  paniculatum.— This  is  one  of 
the  oldest-known  species  and  a  common  and 
widely  distributed  plant  in  its  native  country. 
Probably  experienced  collectors  leave  it  alone, 
but  I  have  occasionally  received  it  from  corres[)On- 
dents  who  have  collected  it  or  received  it  from 
friends  in  South  America.  When  the  number  of  I 
Orchid  species  that  give  us  fine,  showy  flowers  is  ' 


considered,  E.  paniculatum  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  worth  a  place  except  where  these 
botanical  kinds  are  liked,  yet  the  pretty  little 
lilac  or  pale  rose  blossoms  are  not  devoid  of  inte- 
rest. They  are,  moreover,  very  sweetly  scented. 
It  is  free-growing  when  established,  thriving  well 
in  an  intermediate  house  or  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house.  Pot  culture  in  peat  and  Moss, 
with  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  suits  it  best. — 
H.  K. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  alba.— The  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  variety  are  pure  white,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  yellow  stain  in  the  centre  of  the  lip,  and 
it  has  the  same  fine  form  and  wax-hke  texture  as 
the  other  varieties  of  this  species.  It  has  become 
much  more  plentiful  than  formerly,  and  one  often 
comes  across  it  in  bloom,  but  even  now  it  is  not 
at  all  common,  and  such  a  fine  early  spring  and 
winter-flowering  plant  will  always  be  in  request. 
As  a  rule  it  is  not  quite  so  strong  in  growth  as 
the  type,  nor  is  it  safe  to  pull  specimens  about 
%  ery  frequently  for  propagating,  but  still  it  is  not 
at  all  a  diflicult  subject  to  deal  with,  and  in  a 
temperate  house  that  does  not  fall  below  ."lO^'  in 
winter  it  should  thrive  well  with  ordinary  care. 
Equal  parts  of  loam,  peat  and  chopped  Sphag- 
num, with  plenty  of  loose  material,  suit  it  well 
for  compost,  and  a  free  supply  of  moisture  all  the 
year  round  is  necessary. 

Cattleya  Hislopi. — This  distinct  and  pretty 
hybrid  has  recently  flowered  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  H.  S.  Leon,  Bletchley  Park,  Bucks.  It  is  the 
result  of  crossing  Cattleya  Lawrenceana  and  C. 
Luddemanniana  (speciosissima).  In  the  habit  of 
growth  it  has  the  characteristics  of  both  species. 
The  flower  also  has  the  intermediate  features  of 
both  parents.  The  sepah  and  petals  are  pale  rosy 
lilac,  the  lip  very  round  and  open  in  front,  pale 
hlac,  sutl'ased  with  a  darker  shade  of  rose.  It  has 
through  the  throat  numerous  lines  as  seen  in  C. 
Luddemanniana.  It  is  a  most  promising  and 
pretty  addition  to  this  section  of  Cattleyas,  and  if 
it  blooms  as  freely  as  C.  Lawrenceana,  it  will 
prove  a  most  useful  and  valuable  addition,  espe- 
cially if  the  present  should  prove  the  correct 
season  of  flowering.  The  hybrids  of  the  Cattleya 
family  usually  flower  at  seasons  intermediate 
to  those  at  which  the  two  parents  naturally 
bloom.  As  the  subject  of  this  note  has  flowered 
at  this  the  intermediate  season,  there  is  every 
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reason  to  expect  that  it  may   prove  a  winter- 
flowering  variety. — H.  J.  C. 
Epidendrum    O'Brienianum.— One    of   the 

first  of  the  hybrid  Epidendrums,  this  pretty  kind 
has  become  fairly  plentiful  as  hybrids  go,  and, 
like  one  at  least  of  its  parents,  may  be  seen  in 
flower  at  different  times  of  the  year.  The  stems 
are  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  in  height,  and  the  white 
branching  rootlets  from  these  look  very  pretty 
against  the  deep  green  leaves.  The  flower- 
racemes  are  terminal,  each  flower  about  1 J  inches 
across,  of  a  brilliant  carmine,  except  the  centre  of 
the  lip,  which  is  yellow.  The  front  of  this  organ 
is  prettily  fringed,  as  in  E.  radicans.  E.  O'Brien- 
ianum is  best  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house,  the 
growtli  here  being  much  freer  than  in  the  cool 
house.  The  stems  will  need  to  be  supported  in 
some  way,  some  growers  using  a  trellis  placed  in 
the  pots  to  tie  them  to.  This  looks  better  than 
tying  them  up  stitily  to  stakes,  but  it  is  not  an 
ideal  plan  by  any  means,  and  they  seem  to  want 
something  for  the  roots  to  cling  to  as  these  are 
produced.  No  drying  ofi'  is  necessary  at  any 
time,  for  the  plants  are  almost  always  growing, 
and  during  the  time  they  are  most  active  they 
require  abundance  of  moisture  both  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  at  the  roots.  Light  syringings  are 
useful  in  keeping  thrips  and  other  insects  in 
check.  The  compost  must  be  free,  open,  and 
well  drained,  and  the  pots  of  medium  size  only. 
E.  O'Brienianum  was  raised  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery,  and  is  the  result  of  crossing  E.  radicans 
and  E.  evectum. 


ORCHIDS  OF  EASY  CULTURE. 
Will  you  kindly  mention  four  Orchids  (if  there 
are  such)  with  large  and  showy  flowers  which 
could  he  flowered  in  a  hotbed  where  Gloxinias  are 
grown,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  and  be  wintered  in  a 
dwelling-house  where  the  thermometer  never  goes 
lower  than  .SI",  and  is  usually  from  40°  to  50°  ?— 
X.  A. 

*,*  I  gather  from  the  above  that  "X.  A." 
refers  to  a  hotbed  made  up  outside  from  stable 
manure  and  simply  covered  with  a  frame  and 
lights.  There  are  no  Orchids  suitable  for  such 
extraordinary  conditions  as  the  above.  The 
heat  and  moisture  would  be  too  great  for  the 
pseudo-bulbs  of  any  of  the  showy  species  to  with- 
stand. If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hot-house  or  pit 
is  meant,  such  as  is  generally  used  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Gloxinias,  there  is  certainly  plenty  of 
Orchids  that  could  be  grown  along  with  Gloxinias. 
Almost  all  the  species  classed  as  requiring  inter- 
mediate house  temperatures  would  be  suitable. 
Masdevallias,  Odontoglossums,  Disas,  and  the 
coolergrowing  section  of  Oncidiums  often  do  better 
in  a  cold  frame  than  when  grown  in  houses  during 
the  warmer  months  of  the  year,  especially  if  these 
are  hot  and  dry.  I  saw  during  the  summer  of 
last  year  in  the  gardens  at  (iunnersbury,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above-named  species,  many  of  the 
Mexican  Lrehas  doing  well  under  a  frame  which 
had  been  placed  beneath  the  trees  on  one  of  the 
lawns.  These,  of  course,  were  removed  to  more 
suitable  conditions  before  the  cold,  frosty  nights 
arrived.  Provided  frost  could  be  excluded  and  a 
desirable  condition  of  the  atmosphere  maintained 
through  lengthened  periods  of  dull  or  wet 
weather,  there  would  have  lieen  no  necessity 
for  removal.  Many  hardy  Orchids  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  the  cold  frame  ;  such 
familiar  forms  as  Cypripfdium  acaule,  C.  Calceo- 
lus,  the  beautiful  pink-flowered  C.  spectabile 
and  numerous  others  of  this  species.  There  are 
also  the  diff'erent  varieties  of  Ophrys,  with  Orchis 
foliosa  and  0.  latifolia.  These  may  all  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  well-drained  pots,  the  potting 
compost  consisting  of  peat,  fibrous  loam,  a  httle 
leaf  mould,  and  a  sprinkling  of  rough  sand.  They 
require  a  liberal  amount  of  water  during  the 
growing  season,  but  after  the  flowering  season  is 
past  more  friable  conditions  should  be  main- 
tained. They  are  very  subject  to  attacks  of 
green-fly  and  thrips ;  where  these  are  observed, 
the  plants  should  be  dipped  in  some  non-injurious 
insecticide,  care  being  observed  not  to  damage 


the  tender  shoots  against  the  sides  of  the  bath  in 
the  operation.  I  have  seen  Cypripedium  venus- 
tum  and  C.  insigne  grown  and  flowered  for  two 
seasons  in  a  glass  case  placed  close  to  the  window 
in  a  room.  They  have  but  recently  passed  out  of 
flower.  The  plants  seem  in  good  condition,  but 
the  flowers  have  not  Ijeen  so  large  as  they  are 
seen  under  ordinary  conditions. — H.  J.  C. 


Leaf-mould  for  Orchids.— Mr.  Cornhill(p.  49) 
reiterates  a  good  deal  of  what  I  wrote  on  this  subject 
in  The  Gakdex  some  weeks  ago.  He  also  makes  a 
most  interesting  statement,  viz.,  "  that  the  leaf- 
mould  employed  in  Belgian  gardens  consists  in  a 
great  measure  of  wood  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition.''  I  have  my  doubts  about 
this  being  the  case,  but  no  doubt  some  gardeners 
in  Ghent,  or  Bruges,  or  Brussels  will  enlighten 
us  on  the  matter  and  tell  us  of  what  their  Ijest 
leaf-mould  is  composed.  If  it  really  is  decom- 
posed wood,  we  seem  to  be  harking  back  to  the 
earlier  attempts  to  grow  epiphytal  Orchids,  rotten 
wood  being  some  fifty  years  ago  or  so  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  then  used  compost  for  Orchids 
or  epiphytes.  One  of  the  finest  collections  of 
Orchids  I  ever  saw  came  to  England  from  Ger- 
many, and  every  plant  was  in  hard  -  pressed 
Sphagnum  Moss  on  a  drainage  of  crocks  ;  in  fact, 
epiphytal  and  cool  Orchids  were  never  really  well 
and  satisfactorily  grown  in  England  until  Sphag- 
num Moss  was  used. — F.  W.  Bukbidge. 

Cypripedium    Henry   Graves This    is    a 

secondary  hybrid  raised  in  Messrs.  Pitcher  and 
Manda's  nursery  in  America.  It  is  the  result  of 
crossing  C.  Lawrenceanum  and  C.  Marshallianum, 
the  latter  parent  having  been  derived  from  the 
intercrossing  of  C.  venustum  pardinum  and  C. 
concolor.  It  is  remarkable  how  distinctly  the 
three  species  used  in  its  production  can  be  traced 
both  in  the  flower  and  in  the  habit  of  growth. 
The  beautiful  foliage  has  the  distinct  purple  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  as  seen  in  C.  venus- 
tum. The  growth  is  modified  by  the  influence  of 
C.  concolor.  The  ground  colour  of  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  creamy  white  shading  to  green  at  the 
base,  the  whole  suff'used  with  a  bright  rose  colour 
veined  with  prominent  green  veins.  There  are 
some  small  brown  spots  at  the  base.  The  petals, 
each  ■2S  inches  long,  are  pale  yellow  shaded  with 
green  at  the  base,  and  heavily  sufl'used  with 
purple  on  the  upper  half,  the  whole  covered  with 
numerous  brown  spots.  The  lip  is  yellow,  shaded 
with  purple,  clearly  showing  the  veinings  as  seen 
in  C.  venustum.  A  plant  carrying  a  two-flowered 
raceme  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Cambridge  Lodge 
collection.  Like  most  of  the  hybrids  where  C. 
concolor  and  its  nearly  allied  species  have  been 
used,  it  does  best  placed  in  a  light  position,  either 
suspended  from  the  roof  or  raised  on  an  inverted 
pot  close  to  the  roof  glass.  A  'great  amount  of 
potting  material  is  not  required,  shallow  pans 
answering  well.  It  does  best  in  the  warm  inter- 
mediate house. — H.  J.  C. 

Cypripedium  Tautzianum  (Arddarroch 
variety).— The  original  form  of  C.  'Tautzianum, 
raised  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  was  the  result  of  crossing  C.  niveum  and  C. 
barbatum,  the  former  being  the  seed-bearing 
parent.  It  partakes  of  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  C.  niveum  in  the  shape  of  the  flower  and  the 
colour.  The  ground  colour  is  almost  wholly 
white  throughout,  spotted  with  numerous  minute 
light  rose  spots,  and  having  a  slight  sufl'usion  of 
the  same  colour  in  the  sepals  and  petals.  The 
variety  which  is  the  subject  of  this  note  has 
recently  flowered  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
White,  Arddarroch,  Garelochhead,  N.B.,  from 
the  same  cross  as  that  which  produced  the  typical 
form.  It  is  very  evident  from  the  great  superiority, 
both  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flower,  that  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  C.  barbatum  must  have  been 
used  in  its  production.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  persistently  the  suffusion  of  purple  charac- 
terises the  whole  of  the  offspring  in  which  C. 
barbatum  has  been  used  as  one  of  the  parents. 
Especially  is  this  the  fact  where  it  has  been  used 
as  the  male  parent,     For  example,  C.  tessellatum 


porphyreum,  C.  Harrisianum,  C.  Charles  Rick- 
man,  C.  selligerum  and  others  have  this  peculiar 
purple  suffusion.  In  the  flower  sent  by  Mr. 
White  the  ground  colour  is  white,  the  sepals  and 
petals  heavily  suffused  with  deep  rose-purple,  with 
some  veins  of  a  darker  shade,  the  lip  rose-purple, 
shading  to  pure  white.  The  markings  are  very 
similar  to  those  seen  in  C.  Antigone,  but  not 
quite  so  large.— H.  J.  C. 


DENDROBIUM  ATRO-VIOLACEUM. 

Although  not  strictly  a  novelty,  this  species 
has  been  so  little  grown  until  recently  as  to  be 
practically  unknown  to  the  majority  of  culti- 
vators. It  is  one  of  the  section  of  the  genus 
hailing  from  New  Guinea,  and  it  was  intro- 
duced some  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons.  Quite  recently  a  fine  lot  of  plants 
was  discovered,  and  this  will  make  the  species 
better  known.  The  spikes  are  produced  from 
between  the  leaves,  but  many  of  the  plants  out 
of  the  latter  importation  have  flowered  on  the 
old  bulbs  from  the  side,  a  circumstance  often 
noted  with  the  Australian  species  generally. 
This  will  no  doubt  make  it  a  very  free-flowering 
good  kind  when  it  gets  well  established  in 
collections.  The  flowers  occur  in  racemes  of 
about  a  dozen  or  so  and  are  very  distinct  in 
colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellowish 
white,  dotted  with  purple,  the  lip  a  pretty  com- 
bination of  purple  and  green.  D.  atro-violaceum 
requires  a  strong,  moist  heat  while  growing,  and 
the  plants  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  light 
by  being  grown  in  baskets  or  suspended 
pans.  It  will  probably  be  some  time  before 
it  really  settles  down  to  anything  like 
an  annual  routine,  and  those  who  possess 
plants  must  watch  them  and  encourage  them 
by  a  little  extra  warmth  when  seen  to  be 
on  the  move.  1  have  found  that  most  of  this 
section  like  a  rest  after  flowering  if  it  can  be 
managed,  and  all  plants  that  fall  into  this  habit 
live  longer  and  do  better  than  do  others  that 
apparently  never  go  to  rest.  I  have  plants  now 
of  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  that  have  growths 
in  almost  every  stage  of  development,  from  the 
tiny  young  shoot  to  the  mature  pseudo-bulb, 
and  quite  recently  in  a  neighbouring  collection 
I  saw  D.  Johnsoniie  flowering  upon  a  newly- 
made  pseudo-bulb,  yet  with  a  young  growth 
pushing  at  the  base.  It  is  a  pity  they  do  so, 
for  the  more  regular  growing  of  the  plants  have 
a  vigorous,  happy  look  about  them  quite  want- 
ing in  those  specimens  that  cannot  apparently 
make  up  their  mind  whether  to  grow  or  rest. 
In  most  of  the  cultural  details  D.  atro-violaceum 
will  be  similar  to  other  Dendrobes.  The  roots 
will  not  require  very  large  receptacles,  as  they 
are  not  particularly  strong.  If  grown  in  pots 
let  these  be  large  enough  to  allow  about  a 
couple  of  inches  around  the  tuft  of  stems  at 
the  base  ;  clean  them  thoroughly  and  fill  nearly 
to  the  rim  with  potsherds.  Equal  parts  of 
peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  should  ba  laid 
on  this  as  soon  as  the  stems  begin  to  root,  and 
when  these  begin  to  run  in  the  new  material 
plenty  of  water  will  be  required.  An  import- 
ant point  that  must  never  be  neglected  with 
these  plants  is  fumigation,  one  or  other  of  the 
improved  methods  now  in  vogue  being  used. 
If  this  is  done  and  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture kept  up,  little  actual  syringing  will  be 
necessary,  though  the  sprayer  niay  be  used 
occasionally  with  good  eft'ect.  During  the  time 
growth  is  inactive  the  roots  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  pseudo-bulbs  to 
shrivel,  this  only  weakening  the  plants,  with  no 
corresponding  benefit  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
too  much  moisture  at  a  time  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  low  is  injurious,  as  it  leads  to  decay  of 
the  roots.  H.  R. 
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TREES;   AND    SHRUBS. 

WEEPING  AND  OTHER  WILLOWS. 
The  article  on  tliese  in  a  recent  issue  (p.  15), 
with  its  elegant  illustrations,  was  of  great 
interest  to  me,  as  doubtless  to  many  others 
who  like  pendulous  trees  of  all  kinds,  as 
affording  agreeable  natural  contrasts  to  those 
of  the  round-headed  and  the  fastigiate  or  erect 
types  of  growth  or  habit.  All  who  admire  river 
or  lake  scenery  cannot  fi.ru'ot  thn  eleu'ant  Wee]i- 


fifth,  viz.,  S.  babylonica,  is  hardy  in  sheltered 
positions  north  of  London.  I  hope  above  all 
things  that  our  nurserymen  will  take  the  hint 
and  grow  S.  alba  vitellina  pendula,  S.  elegant- 
issima,  S.  blanda  and  S.  Salomoni  (true)  exten- 
sively, so  that  we  may  be  quite  sure  of  what  we 
are  planting.  Above  all  is  it  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  strike  them  as  cuttings  in  water  or  wet 
earth  as  may  be  and  train  them  as  standards  on 
their  own  roots,  instead  of  adopting  the  expe- 
ditious perhaps,  but  eminently  mischievous  and 
flisajipfiintinc;,  plan  for  the  planter  or  landscape 


1 


ing  Willows  that  grace  the  Thames  from  Kew  | 
to  Hampton  Court,  the  tips  of  their  pendulous 
branchlets  dipping  here  and  there  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Even  as  far  up  as  Oxford  they 
are  charming,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  these 
graceful  trees  hanging  over  the  river  at  the  back 
of  King's,  or  Trinity,  or  St.  John's  at  Cam- 
bridge will  ever  forget  their  grace,  their  fresh- 
ness and  beauty.  It  is  good  for  some  of  us  to 
know  once  for  all  that  of  the  five  best  Weeping 
Willows,  four  of  them  are  quite  hardy  and  reli- 
able in  our  climate  if  ungrafted,  and  that  the 


gardener  of  grafting  them  on  common  Willows  as 
stocks,  as  is  now  largely  done  not  only  here  at 
home,  but  also,  as  from  your  article  I  gather, 
even  when  these  standard  Weeping  Willows  are 
"  made  in  Germany.''  No  ornamental  trees  are 
more  easily  reared  from  cuttings  than  are  all 
the  Willows,  and  to  graft  them  on  to  mop- 
stick-like  stocks  is  sheer  madness  for  all  to 
adopt  who  have  a  good  name  to  uphold.  When 
I  wrote  some  years  ago  that  "grafting  was 
always  a  makeshift,  and  very  often  a  fraud," 
I  was  taken  to    task    pretty  severely  both  at 


home  and  abroad,  but  now,  after  ten  years 
further  experience  of  the  evils  of  grafting  as 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Willows,  Rhododen- 
drons, Roses,  Clematises,  Tree  Pa-onies,  and 
other  flowering  shrubs,  I  still  think  that  I 
stated  the  facts  of  a  bad  case  rather  mildly. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  find  that  all  our  best 
trade  growers  are  now  oflFering  layered  stock  of 
Rhododendrons  and  Roses  on  their  own  roots, 
as  also  Clematises  and  Tree  Pfconies  from  layers. 
This  is  only  a  beginning,  however,  and  there  is 
still  an  opening  for  a  tree  and  shrub  nursery- 
man who  will  keep  no  grafted  stock  whatever,  but 
who  will  guarantee  every  plant  he  sends  out  as 
being  on  its  own  roots. 

To  return  to  the  Weeping  Golden  Osier  or 
Willow  (Salix  alba  viteUina  pendula),  I  a  few 
days  ago  saw  a  noble  tree  at  Island  Bridge, 
near  Phienix  Park,  Dublin.  It  is  mainly  the 
typical  S.  a.  vitellina,  with  spreading,  upright 
habit  and  yellow  twigs  glistening  like  gold  in 
the  sunshine  after  a  shower,  but  some  of  its 
lower  branches  hang  vertically  like  a  golden 
fringe  or  screen  over  one  of  the  races  or  chan- 
nels just  below  the  broad  weir  at  the  University 
Boat  Club  grounds.  Even  the  common  S.  alba 
has  often  pendulous  branches  as  it  hangs  over 
river,  lake,  or  stream.  The  Kilmarnock  Wil- 
low (S.  caprea  pendula)  and  the  American 
Weeping  (S.  purpurea  pendula)  both  constantly 
fail  and  die  off  quite  suddenly  sometimes  as 
grafted  on  other  kinds  as  stocks.  Now  both 
these  root  from  cuttings  as  readily  as  Couch 
Grass,  and  can  be  quite  easily  and  quickly 
reared  into  standards  on  their  own  roots.  As 
this  can  be  done,  if  it  be  necessary  or  even 
desirable,  with  all  the  Willows  and  Poplars,  it 
seems  a  waste  of  force  to  graft  them.  In  any 
case  I  am  not  alone  in  the  resolve  never  to  plant 
a  grafted  Willow  or  Clematis,  or  Rhododendron 
or  Rose,  or  flowering  Plum  or  Cherry,  or  Tree 
Pieony  knowingly  any  more,  and  the  same  is 
equally  necessary  with  other  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  that  are  always  more  or  less  short- 
lived, or  unhealthy  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory, 
except  on  their  own  roots.  As  a  solitary 
example,  take  the  lovely  Prunus  triloba  (Amyg- 
dalopsis  Lindleyana),  which  so  often  fails  when 
grafted  on  the  Plum,  but  which  forms  lovely  and 
long-enduring  masses  on  itsownroots,  as  one  may 
see  in  the  case  of  the  specimen  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  at  Paris — a  sight  in  April  or  May. 
The  Lilac  is  another  instance  of  short  life  and 
continual  trouble  when  grafted,  as  the  suckers 
in  nearly  all  cases  act  as  they  do  with  Willows 
and  Rhododendrons,  i.e.,  either  kill  off  the 
graft  or  become  a  continual  source  of  labour 
and  annoyance.  It  is  something  to  know  that 
the  present-day  planters  and  landscape  gar- 
deners are  becoming  chary  of  planting  grafted 
stock  of  anything  that  can  be  obtained  on  its 
own  roots,  and  I,  for  one,  most  cordially  agree 
with  your  protest  against  grafted  Willows  of  aU 
kinds.  After  reading  the  article  so  beautifully 
illustrated  in  a  recent  issue,  I  should  like  to 
ask  whence  own-root  trees  of  the  five  Weep- 
ing Willows  therein  named  as  the  best  for 
river-side,  or  park  or  lake-side  planting  may  be 
obtained.  All  the  kinds  photographed  are  so 
distinct  and  graceful,  that  I  feel  sure  that  they 
would  be  very  much  more  largely  planted  if 
planters  and  amateurs  knew  where  or  whence 
they  were  to  be  obtained.  ]\Iost  of  the  other 
Willows  named  in  the  article  are  really  creeping 
rather  than  weeping,  and  as  such  are  peculiarly 
suitable  for  draping  rocks  or  steep  banks  near 
to  water,  and  it  is  absurd  and  unnatural,  to  say 
nothing  of  artistic  principles,  to  graft  these  in 
the  usual  mop-headed  manner.  Just  at  the 
present  time  nothing  is  quite  so  good  in  colour 
as  the  golden  and  cardinal  Osiers  as  they  flame 
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up  in  the  wintry  sunshine,  and  they  are 
especially  bright  and  effective  after  rain.  There 
is  a  peculiar  rainbow-like  softness  in  the  colours 
of  Osier  stems  as  seen  beside  the  blood-red 
Dogwood  and  the  graceful  stems  of  the  silver- 
barked  Birch.  Nothing  I  know  of  is  so  deli- 
cately prismatic  in  colour  as  are  these  as  seen 
against  the  winter's  sky,  and  I  hope  to  see  the 
graceful  Weeping  Willows  you  illustrate  equally 
as  common  and  beautiful  near  our  lakes  and 
streams.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


Vines  with  fine  leaves.— We  should  be  grate- 
ful to  any  observing  foreign  reader  w'ao  would  tell  us 
which  among  the  numerous  Vines  grown  in  France 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  in  colour  of  leaf. 
M.  Paillet,  of  Chatonay,  near  Paris,  in  replying  to  us, 
mentions  the  following  as  some,  but  states  that  he  has 
not  paid  any  sxjecial  attention  to  the  subject :  Black 
Alicante,  Boudale,  Chasselas  Napoleon,  Gros  Colmau, 
and  Pare  de  Versailles. 

Benthamia  fragifera. — The  bright  crimson 
fruits  of  this  Strawberry  tree,  which  were  so 
beautiful  during  the  latter  part  of  November, 
have  been  pillaged  to  such  an  extent  by  the  birds 
for  the  past  two  months  that  not  a  perfect  berry 
now  remains.  The  Benthamia  is  easily  raised 
from  seed,  plants  attaining  a  height  of  S  feet  or 
more  in  a  couple  of  years.  Large  specimens 
30  feet  or  so  in  height  are  particularly  attractive 
when  covered  with  their  wide-spread  blossoms  of 
pale  yellow,  tinged  with  faintest  green,  especially 
so  when  they  are  situated  in  an  open  glade  where 
the  profuse  flowering  is  thrown  into  relief  by  a 
verdant  background  of  leafy  boughs,  while  their 
autumnal  display  when  the  crimson  fruits  cluster 
thickly  on  the  branches  is  scarcely  less  attractive. 
— S.  W.  F. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden, 


THE  RIPENING  OF  PEi^RS  IN  1898. 
I  AM  surprised  that  no  notice  has  been  taken 
of  "  G.  W.  S.'s"  remarks  on  this  subject 
!p.  12),  my  experience  this  season  having  been 
:)uite  difl'erent  from  his.  He  does  not  specify 
(lis  locak,  but  either  it  is  an  extraordinarily 
warm  one  or  his  fruit  management  must  be 
singularly  defective.  His  article  seems  to 
have  been  penned  about  the  beginning  of 
December,  yet  even  so  early  as  that  his  stock 
of  Pears  appears  to  have  been  practically  ex- 
hausted. Such  a  state  of  things  is  difficult  to 
understand,  at  least  judging  by  my  own  case, 
for,  although  my  garden  was  more  parched  and 
roasted  last  summer  than  most,  still  I  have  been 
enjoying  quantities  of  iine  -  flavoured  fruit 
throughout  the  whole  period  since  your  cor- 
respondent wrote.  Indeed,  only  to-day  (Jan. 
29)  did  1  finish  the  last  Winter  Nelis,  which, 
as  usual,  has  been  splendid  ;  but  Beurre 
Ranee,  Olivier  de  Serres,  Crassane,  and  the 
rich  Susette  de  Bavay  are  not  over  even  now. 
It  is  a  pity  the  last-mentioned  Pear  is  not  more 
known  and  grown,  being,  as  it  is,  the  best- 
flavoured  of  all  late  Pears.  It  requires,  how- 
ever, considerable  care  and  management  after 
gathering.  I  wonder,  too,  that  it  has  not  been 
utilised  for  hybridisation,  as  its  sure-cropping 
qualities  and  splendid  constitution  would  doubt- 
less be  transmitted  to  its  oflspring.  Susette  de 
Bavay,  moreover,  never  gets  soft  at  the  core  or 
gets  sleepy — a  great  desideratum  for  keeping 
purposes. 

Besides  the  varieties  above  mentioned,  Berga- 
mote  d'Esperen  is  only  now  beginning  to  come 
in  with  me,  while  Easter  Beurr6  is  still  green, 
and  I  hope  to  keep  it  back  until  March  at  least. 
Last  year  I  did  so  successfully,  having  some 
fruits  brought  to  the  table  on  Easter  Sunday, 
April  10,  and  very  good  they   were.     Beurre 


Diel,  though  not  generally  classed  amongst  the 
best,  is  nevertheless  a  most  useful  fruit,  and 
this  season  has  especially  distinguished  itself, 
being  fine  in  flesh  and  flavour,  while  the  ripen 
ing  period  was  unusually  extended,  lasting  over 
two  months — until  January  23. 

In  case  your  readers  should  suppose  that  1 
have  special  facilities  for  storing  fruit,  let  me 
say  at  once  that  I  have  not.  Rather  the  contrary, 
for  my  fruit-room  is  merely  an  attic  at  the  top 
of  a  dwelling  house,  and  therefore  particularly 
susceptible  to  external  increases  of  tempera- 
ture. Consequently,  in  abnormally  mild  seasons 
like  the  present,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  nay, 
impossible,  to  keep  the  room  sufficiently  cool. 
With  out-of-door  readings  averaging  50°  for 
weeks  together,  no  room  could  be  kept  down  to 
or  below  that  without  artificial  appliances. 
One  curious  efl'ect  upon  all  hard  fruit  of  the 
past  extraordinary  season  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced tendency  to  be  watery.  Even  Cox's 
Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin  Apples  have  an 
excess  of  tasteless  juice  this  year.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  said  that  flavour  in  fruit  was  due  to 
the  amount  of  sunshine  received  by  the  tree. 
This  view,  it  would  now  seem,  is  hardly  a  correct 
one.  South  Oxon. 


Apple  Bramley's  Seedling.— I  agree  with 
the  Rev.  Denis  Knox  (page  2)  as  to  the  fruiting 
qualities  of  this  Apple.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Prinsep's 
and  "  B.  S.  N.'s"  experience  in  recent  numbers 
of  The  Garden,  I  have  found  it  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  Apples  here.  I  have  a  few  young  bush 
trees  which  were  root  -  pruned  and  slightly 
lifted  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  and  for  the 
hst  four  years  they  have  never  failed  to  give  a 
crop  of  large,  good  keeping  Apples.  That 
Bramley's  requires  more  sugar  than  many  others 
I  do  not  dispute,  but  those  who  want  a  quantity 
of  late  Apples  should  plant,  amongst  others,  a 
good  percentage  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  healthy 
grower  and  requires  careful  pruning,  as  it  fruits 
a  great  deal  upon  the  ends  of  the  growth.  In 
fact,  it  has  fruited  so  freely  that  thinning  has 
been  required. — T.  Dowx,  Wasxand,  Ilidl. 

The  Black  Currant  mite. — A  remedy. — 
Some  five  years  ago  my  bashes  were  so  infested 
that  I  decided  to  remove  and  burn  them,  planting 
in  another  part  of  the  garden  fresh  ones  from  a 
non-infected  district.  This  proved  to  be  quite 
useless  ;  in  two  years  they  were  as  bad  as  the  old 
bushes.  I  then  commenced  hand-picking,  going 
over  the  plants  three  or  four  times  during  the 
winter,  when  this  can  be  done  quickly  and  well. 
I  have  always  had  good  crops  of  fruit,  and  last 
year  I  had  a  difficulty  in  preventing  the  bushes 
being  damaged  by  the  excessive  weight  of  the 
crop.  The  picking  takes  some  little  time,  but 
the  result  amply  repays  the  expenditure.  Even 
if  one  half  of  the  buds  has  to  be  removed  it  does 
not  seem  to  aifect  the  crop.  My  land  is  light 
sandy  loam,  and  not  what  is  considered  good  for 
Black  Currants.— T.  F. 

Currants  on  north  walls.— I  can  bear  out 
"A.  W."  (p.  50)  as  to  the  free  fruiting  of  Cur- 
rants on  north  walls.  There  is  one  great  draw- 
back in  my  case,  as  the  trees  grown  thus  are  so 
much  blighted  that,  unless  great  care  is  taken  to 
keep  them  clean,  the  crop  is  spoilt.  Probably 
the  light  soil  and  dryness  at  the  root  may  be 
answerable  for  the  pest  being  .so  troublesome,  as 
in  seasons  like  the  past  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  keep  the  trees  clean.  My  trees  on  a  north  wall 
fruit  grandly,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  their 
value  for  late  use.  Do  "A.  W.'s"  trees  suffer 
from  insect  pests  ?  Probably  not,  as  his  soil  is 
heavier.  The  best  variety,  I  find,  is  Raby  Castle. 
Others  may  have  larger  berries,  but  make  less 
growth  and  do  not  crop  so  regularly.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  give  the  Cherry  Currant  a  trial 
grown  thus.  This  is  a  fine  berry  and  of  good 
quality.  Red  Versailles  is  excellent,  but  less 
free  with  me  than  Raby  Castle  and  somewhat 
earlier.     Many  bare  places  on  north  walls  could 


be  utilised,  as  the  trees  grown  in  cordon  form  do 
grandly.— (J.  W.  S. 

Pear  President  Barabe.— I  was  pleased  to 
read  the  notes  at  p.  54  concerning  this  kind, 
as  undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  best  winter  Pears 
we  have.  Fortunately  I  had  planted  it  in  cordon 
form  before  Mr.  Allan  showed  the  fruit  for  the 
Veitch  flavour  prizes  at  the  meetings  of  the  R^yal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  was  delighted  to  test 
its  good  qualities  on  that  occasion.  The  remarks 
from  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Tallack  prove  we 
have  a  most  valuable  introduction.  Mr.  Tallack 
is  quite  ri^ht  when  he  states  the  past  year  was 
anything  but  a  good  one  for  Pears,  as  I  never 
remember  so  scanty  a  crop  here.  Small  trees  of 
this  variety,  both  in  bush  form  and  on  walls, 
promise  well.  On  the  Quince  in  cordon  form  it 
will,  I  think,  prove  a  free  cropper,  and  its  quality 
is  superior  to  that  of  most  of  the  late  Pears  in 
season  after  Christmas.  I  am  sure  those  who 
follow  Mr.  Crawford's  advice  and  plant  this 
variety  will  be  pleased  with  the  result,  as  we 
have  so  few  Pears  that  are  good  at  the  season 
named. — G.   Wvtiies. 


RASPBERRY  GROWING. 
It  is  always  good  practice  to  defer  the  final  thin- 
ning and  topping  of  Raspberry  canes  until  the 
end  of  January  for  the  two  following  reasons  :  In 
the  first  place,  the  best  ripened  canes  can  then  be 
better  determined  than  in  the  autumn,  while  the 
fact  of  leaving  them  intact  through  the  winter 
months  saves  them  from  being  injured  should 
severe  frost  occur.  When  topped  in  the  autumn, 
as  I  have  known  in  not  a  few  instances,  and  a 
hard  frost  set  in  soon  afterwards,  they  suffer 
severely,  particularly  on  cold,  wet  soils,  the  frost 
penetrating  to  the  pith  and  injuring  them  a  good 
way  down.  However,  after  January  is  past  I 
have  never  known  any  harm  result  from  frost, 
and  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  safe  to  finally  thin 
and  top  them  after  that  date.  Regarding  the 
number  of  canes  to  leave,  many  err  in  the  direc- 
tion of  leaving  too  many,  the  consequence  being 
that  a  great  deal  of  crowding  ensues  as  soon  as 
the  young  canes  push  up  from  the  base.  This 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided,  and  the 
remedy  to  a  great  extent  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
grower.  The  variety  under  cultivation,  too, 
should  influence  the  grower  in  coming  to  a  deter- 
mination in  this  matter,  as  fewer  canes  should  be 
left  on  a  strong-growing  kind,  such  as  Superla- 
tive, than  would  be  allowable  in  the  case  of  one 
hke  Sem)  ler  Fidelis.  It  is  not  always  the  stoutest 
canes  that  are  the  best  ripened,  and  those  which 
made  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  growth  last 
season  should  always  be  rejected.  The  shorter- 
jointed,  if  somewhat  smaller-sized,  canes  should 
be  given  the  preference  in  such  cases,  as  they  in- 
variably fruit  throughout  their  entire  length. 
In  any  case  see  that  the  canes  which  are  re- 
tained are  firm  and  well  furnished  with  buds  from 
base  to  tip.  From  five  to  seven  canes  is  a 
safe  number  to  leave  on  each  stool,  the  former  in 
the  case  of  strong  growers  and  the  latter  for 
those  which  are  less  vigorous.  These  numbers 
should  never  be  exceeded  if  heavy  crops  of  fine 
fruit  are  wished  for. 

The  topping  is  best  done  after  the  canes  are 
tied  in  position  either  to  the  trellis  or  stakes,  as 
the  case  may  be,  cutting  them  to  a  bud  just  above 
the  top  of  the  wire  or  stake.  Tarred  twine  is  the 
best  material  to  use  when  the  old  method  of 
fastening  the  canes  to  stakes  is  adopted,  tying 
them  first  about  half-way  up  and  again  near  the 
top.  For  trellises,  raffia  suffices  if  twisted  and 
passed  over  the  wire  twice  before  tying.  Of  the 
two  methods,  training  to  trellises  is  the  better  for 
garden  pur])ose3.  The  canes  experience  the  bene- 
of  light  and  air,  and  a  heavier  yield  of  fruit  is 
the  result,  while  the  gathering  is  considerably 
facilitated  thereliy.  In  addition  to  this,  crowd- 
ng,  which  cannot  be  avoided  when  the  canes  are 
fastened  to  stakes,  is  to  a  great  extent  avoided. 
Much  of  the  crowding  seen  in  many  a  garden 
may  be  obviated  by  simply  thinning  out  the 
young  growths  as  soon  as  it  can  be  determined 
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which  are  the  best  to  leave,  after  which  all  others 
should  be  suppressed  as  fast  as  they  appear.  This 
makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  many  ways,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  securing  of  fine  robust, 
short-jointed  canes  for  the  following  season.  This 
little  extra  attention  does  not  take  up  much  time, 
and,  once  it  is  done,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep 
down  aftergrowths  by  the  use  of  the  hoe.  Manur- 
ing the  plantations  usually  follows  the  completion 
of  the  foregoing  details.  I  generally  reverse 
matters  by  applying  it  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  This  generally 
consists  of  old  hotbed  materials,  which  are, 
however,  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  arti- 
ficial manure.  The  surface  roots  greatly  appre- 
ciate this  hotbed  manure  and  revel  in  it,  but 
something  more  is  wanting  to  assist  the  canes  to 
carry  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  to  maturity,  hence  the 
addition  of  artificial  manures.  Farmyard  manure, 
where  it  can  be  had,  is  sufiicient  in  itself,  but  for 
one  who  can  obtain  it  there  are  hundreds  who 
cannot,  and  very  often  nothing  but  artificials  are 


admission  of  air  and  moisture.  As  the  Raspberry  1 
likes  to  be  kept  cool  at  the  roots,  a  mulch  of  long  [ 
strawy  litter  is  beneficial  in  the  summer  months 
when  solid  manures  are  not  forthcoming  for  dress-  j 
ing  the  ground  with  in  the  winter- time,  and  where 
liquid  manure  can  be  had  this  mulch  may  be  soaked 
with  it  several  times  during  the  season,  diluting  it 
or  not  according  to  its  strength.  In  lieu  of  litter, 
rough  grass  cut  and  dried  answers  very  well  as  a 
mulch.  Liquid  manure  may,  of  course,  be  applied 
whether  the  ground  is  mulched  or  not,  only  in 
this  case  the  moisture  evaporates  more  quickly 
and  must  be  applied  oftener.  A.  W. 


Apple    Cox's    Orange    Pippin. — "  H.   R." 

gives  good  advice  on  p.  50  when  he  recommends 
that  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  should  not  be  hard 
pruned.  In  a  plantation  of  this  Apple  some 
acres  in  extent  which  I  visited  in  East  Devon, 
scarcely  any  pruning  had  been  done  with  the 
exception  of  thinning  out  crossing  boughs  and 
keeping  the  inside  of  the  trees  open  so  that  sun 


them  being  scattered  by  the  wind.  When  near 
the  surface.  Vine  roots  suffer  if  left  unpro- 
tected in  severe  weather,  especially  when  the 
ground  has  been  saturated  by  rain.  This  latter 
condition  is  much  in  evidence  at  the  present  date, 
and  the  time  is  now  opportune  for  applying  pro- 
tective material  of  a  light  nature,  such  as  tree 
leaves  afford.  In  the  spring  when  their  removal 
is  desirable,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  residue 
from  the  process  of  decay  that  is  beneficial  to  the 
border,  nothing  being  more  productive  of  healthy 
surface  fibres  than  decayed  leaves.  Those  who 
have  an  available  store  of  leaves  would  certainly 
do  well  to  use  them  on  outside  Vine  borders  — 
W.  S.,  Wi/f.s. 


The  Crack  WHlmo  (Salix  fragilis).     (See  p.  87.) 


obtainable  for  the  purpose.  Among  these,  fish 
guano,  bone  •  meal,  dried  blood,  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  and  muriate  of  potash  can  all 
be  recommended.  I  have  read  of  basic  slag  and 
kainit  being  considered  good  for  Raspberries,  but 
not  having  tested  either  can  offer  no  opinion. 
Failing  any  of  the  above,  wood  ashes,  vegetable 
refuse,  sweepings  of  walks  and  similar  materials, 
charred  and  afterwards  sifted  to  free  them  of 
the  rougher  particles,  would  form  an  excellent 
surface  dressing.  At  any  rate,  when  once  the 
canes  are  established  they  need  assistance  of  some 
description  to  obtain  good  crops  of  fruit  annually. 
Before  solid  manures  are  spread  between  the  rows 
the  surface  should  be  freed  of  weeds  by  hoeing  and 
raking,  but  beyond  this  nothing  more  should  be 
done.  Many  a  tine  lot  of  Raspberries  has  been 
ruined  through  digging,  thereby  causing  the 
destruction  of  numberless  surface  roots.  Digging 
should  therefore  be  avoided,  the  simple  fact  of 
hoeing  the  surface  during  the  season  being  alone 
sufiicient  to  keep  the  surface  open  for  the  free 


and  air  might  fully  mature  the  wood.  Trees 
eight  and  nine  years  old  had  from  seven  to  ten 
main  branches  of  well-ripened,  short-jointed  wood 
that  were  well  furnished  with  handsome  fruit,  the 
lower  branches  spreading  out  in  an  almost  hori- 
zontal position.  These  trees  were  growing  in  a 
shallow  moorland  soil,  but  were  the  picture  of 
health  and  productiveness.  I  have  also  seen  the 
same  Apples  doing  well  under  similar  treatment 
in  heavy,  deep  loam,  some  specimens  having 
cropped  exceedingly  well  during  the  past  sum- 
mer.—S.  W.  F. 

Covering  Vine  roots  in  winter.  — I  quite 
agree  with  "  B.  S.  N."  (p.  30)  in  condemning 
heavy  coatings  of  coarse  manure  for  Vine  borders, 
particularly  that  from  cow-yards.  The  present 
season  has  been  one  that  has  not  necessitated  the 
covering  of  Vine  borders  as  a  protection  against 
frost.  Borders  that  were  covered  thickly  with 
manure  would  be  benefited  by  its  removal,  putting 
in  its  place  a  thick  layer  of  leaves,  these  being 
fixed  by  a  covering  of  strawy  manure  to  prevent 


PEACHES  ON  NORTH  WALLS. 
To  many  of  your  fruit-growing  readers  I  behove 
this  subject  has  an  increased  interest  with  each 
succeeding  contribution.  "G  W.  S."  on  p.  29 
considers  my  criticism  rather  severe  on  his  earlier 
article,  but  I  gave  my  views 
as  they  occurred  to  me  at  the 
time,  and  did  not  in  the  least 
intend  my  remarks  to  be 
severe.  Before  writing  I  gave 
the  matter  more  than  passing 
notice,  and  my  thoughts  were 
carried  back  over  a  series  of 
years  in  the  endeavour  to  find 
an  instance  where  such  a 
position  was  devoted  to 
Peaches  not  only  in  gardens 
where  I  happen  to  have  been 
employed,  but  in  many  others 
visited.  I  failed  to  find  one 
instance,  but  I  will  say  that 
the  last  letter  of  "  G.  \V.  S." 
convinces  me  more  of  the 
possibilities  of  Peach  growing 
on  north  walls,  so  that  if  my 
criticism  was  to  some  extent 
displeasing,  it  had  the  merit 
of  bringingout  much  stronger 
reasons  for  a  course  of  Peach 
planting  that  to  the  casual 
reader  would  seem  fraught 
with  almost  insurmountable 
diliiculties.  It  is,  however, 
proved  beyond  dispute  that 
only  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  such  as  "G.  W.  S." 
quotes,  would  success  attend 
the  work  in  question. 

Peach  -  growing  outdoors 
has  of  late  years  fallen  into 
disrepute  with  many  private 
gardeners,  and  the  crop, 
instead  of  being  treated  as 
the  foremost  of  the  garden, 
as  in  former  days,  now  raises 
a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and 
is  treated  as  one  of  accident 
more  than  design.  This  is 
attributable  partly  to  their 
susceptibility  to  blister  in  the  spring  and  their 
largely  increased  culture  under  glass.  With 
a  sufficient  number  of  houses  or  a  suitable 
sub-division  of  one  structure  for  the  growth 
of  early,  mid-season,  and  late  varieties  sepa- 
rately, as  extended  a  season  may  be  had  from 
these  as  from  outdoors,  and  that,  too,  without 
any  risk  when  fire-heat,  properly  controlled,  is 
brought  to  bear  on  their  growth.  Not  only  is 
this  so,  but  the  erection  of  Peach  and  other  houses 
monopolises  the  site  invariably  chosen  for  them 
outdoors,  namely,  south  walls.  The  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  garden  has  to  furnish 
other  fruits  besides  Peaches  from  its  walls,  whether 
these  are  extensive  or  limited,  and  as  a  rule  their 
erection  carries  with  it  an  estimation  of  the  supply 
required,  and  the  allotment  of  the  wall  spaces 
does  not  always  justify  experiments  in  tree  plant- 
ing, especially  those  of  an  uncertain  character. 
Morello  and  dessert  Cherries  and  late  Plums 
demand  all  the  space  a  north  wall  furnishes  here, 
and    the  supply  then   does   not    hold    out  long 
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enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  house,  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  any  other  position 
would  carry  on  the  supply  so  late  as  the  north 
wall.  Peaches  can  be  had  as  late  as  October  from 
a  cool  house  on  an  east  aspect  here,  and  in  any 
but  very  light  soil,  such  as  "  G.  W.  S."  speaks  of, 
a  supply  of  Peaches  can  be  obtained  from  a  south 
aspect.  Such  being  the  case,  where  is  the  gain 
from  planting  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  ? 

As  to  planting  in  the  open,  the  position  of  the 
garden  must  be  of  a  very  favourable  kind  to 
justify  the  planting  of  Peaches,  and  "(i.  W.  S." 
must  admit  that  the  planting  of  surplus  or  over- 
grown pot  trees  is  not  a  test  case  in  advocating 
the  planting  of  trees  by  others  who  would  have 
to  purchase.  The  month  of  March  is  sometimes 
one  of  the  coldest  months  of  the  winter,  and  this 
being  the  season  when  Peach  trees  outdoors  are 
in  bloom,  what  prospect  is  there,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  getting  a  set  of  fruit?  This  is  some- 
times denied  even  those  favoured  with  unheated 
Peach  cases  from  which  the  cold,  biting  winds 
of  March  can  be  excluded.  I  have  been  in  fruit 
nurseries  often,  but  have  never  yet  seen  a  crop  of 
these  fruits  on  open-air  trees.  "  G.  W.  S."  says 
I  should  have  done  better,  instead  of  giving  a 
list  of  varieties  and  condemning  the  advice  given 
after  many  years'  experience,  to  liave  proved  the 
impossibility  of  the  same.  I  think  I  clearly 
stated  that  I  could  not  say  what  the  possibilities 
of  some  soils  were,  but  the  list  of  varieties  I  gave 
I  know  from  experience  will,  from  a  south  aspect, 
furnish  a  supply  extending  over  a  period  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  fruits  with  safety  from  out- 
doors—June to  October  inclusive.  The  east  and 
west  walls  will  augment  the  supply  when  this  is 
necessary  and  where  the  soil  and  situation  are 
favourable.  Outdoor  Peach  growing  here  was 
hopeless  until  a  coping  of  glass  was  fixed  over 
the  trees.  My  predecessor  had  given  up  the 
attempt  after  sixteen  years'  experience,  and  was 
planting  other  kinds  of  fruit  where  Peaches  for- 
merly grew,  or  rather  lingered.  Coping  has  made 
o  favourable  an  impression,  that  Peaches  now  are 
replacing  other  trees,  and  those  whose  efforts 
have  failed  by  reason  of  blister  attacking  their 
trees  should  try  coping  before  finally  abandoning 
their  growth.  W.  S. 

WUts.         

BUD-DROPPING  IN  PEACHES. 
I  WAS  glad  to  see  that  "Cornubian"  advises 
autumn  moisture  in  abundance  as  a  means 
of  checking — in  part  at  least  — bud-dropping  in 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  greater  mistake  possible  than  the  neglect  of 
the  trees  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  even.  Watering  at  the  roots  is 
not,  of  course,  going  to  entirely  prevent  bud- 
dropping,  but  if  this  detail  were  a.ways  studiously 
carried  out  it  would  be  far  less  |>revalent  than  it 
is.  The  state  that  some  fruit  borders  get  into 
in  autumn  and  early  winter  is  a  disgrace  to 
those  who  have  the  management  of  them.  The 
house  is  thrown  open,  of  course,  and  this  allows 
of  far  more  rapid  evaporation  than  was  possible 
when  the  trees  were  being  syringed  daily  and  the 
house  closed  at  midday  or  soon  alter.  Yet  the 
borders  are  quite  neglected,  though  everyone 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  pulling  trees  about 
at  the  roots  must  have  noticed  how  active  these 
are  just  when  the  leaves  are  falling.  The  requisite 
moisture  is  not  forthcoming  for  the  proper  nourish- 
ment of  the  buds,  and  they  fail  to  properly  de- 
velop, dropping  off  in  scores  when  the  trees  again 
become  active.  Rsspecting  spurs  on  Peach  trees, 
of  which  "Cornubian"  speaks  later,  there  are,  I 
think,  cartain  occasions  in  which  they  may  be 
left  with  advantage,  especially  in  the  case  of 
young,  vigorous  trees  which  it  is  desirable  to 
steady.  Sometimes  the  retention  of  a  few  spurs 
for  a  season  means  the  saving  of  a  crop  of  fruit 
and  a  wholesome  check  to  the  grossness  of  growth. 
In  such  cases  I  have  proved  their  value,  but  in 
the  case  of  trees  with  plenty  of  well-ripened  fruit- 
ing wood  they  are  not,  of  course,  required,  and 
for  the  sake  of  appearance  may  be  cut  out.  Some 
of  the  earlier  Peaches  that  are  singularly  prone  to 


bud-dropping  are  in  the  habit  of  producing  these 
fruit-spurs,  and  on  the  latter  the  fruit  seldom 
fails  to  set.  H.  R. 


Plum    Early    Transparent    Gage.— I    am 

pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  well  of  this  early 
variety  of  Transparent  (;!age.  I  have  always  ex- 
perienced a  difficulty  with  the  ordinary  variety, 
as  it  is  not  only  a  very  awkward  grower,  but, 
generally  speaking,  gross  as  well,  these  evil  ten- 
dencies showing  themselves  even  in  light,  well- 
drained  soils.  Early  Transparent,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  much  more  gainly  grower  and  forms  its 
spurs  closer  to  the  wall.  Young  trees  with  me 
fruited  well  the  second  or  third  season  after  plant- 
ing, the  fruit  being  very  handsome  from  a  west 
wall  and  of  delicious  flavour.  It  will  also  hang  in 
good  condition  for  some  time  if  covered  with  a 
fish  net.  To  those  who  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  old  Transparent  Gage,  I  would  say  plant 
the  variety  under  notice.— N.  N. 

Pear  Vicar  of  Winkfield.— I  look  upon  this 
Pear  as  a  very  useful  variety.  It  is  often  cata- 
logued as  a  stewing  variety,  but  my  experience 
of  it  is  that  even  a  hundred  miles  north  of  London 
it  develops  sufficient  juice  and  flavour  in  good 
Pear  seasons  to  merit  being  classed  amongst  des- 
sert Pears  ;  in  fact,  it  used  to  ripen  with  me  on  a 
south  wall  better  than  several  other  recognised 
dessert  kinds,  notably  Beurre  Clairgeau  and 
General  Todtleben.  The  fruit  is  long  and  taper- 
ing, of  very  handsome  appearance  when  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  keeps  well.  Of  course, 
when  grown  on  a  north  wall  the  fruits  do  not 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  ripening  satisfactorily,  and 
my  impression  is  that  if  the  true  stewing  varie- 
ties were  favoured  with  a  better  position,  say  an 
east  or  west  wall,  the  quality  would  be  much 
better.  This  could  be  done  in  gardens  possessing 
plenty  of  walls,  and  I  look  upon  the  stewing  Pear 
crop  as  an  important  one. — N.  N. 

Failure  of  Raspberries.— A  gardener  in 
Surrey  who  has  for  several  years  been  greatly 
troubled  by  the  failure,  after  the  second  season 
from  planting,  of  his  Raspberries  to  produce  hard 
canes,  and  their  consequent  death  in  the  winter — a 
trouble  the  cause  of  which  he  could  not  solve — 
now  informs  me  that  in  having  the  old  plantation 
grubbed  out  and  ground  trenched,  having  gone 
rather  deeper  than  previously,  he  had  found  some 
30  inches  down  a  vein  of  clay  on  which  water 
rested,  and  which  seemed  to  retain  it  there  for  a 
long  time.  That  he  regarded  as  the  primary  cause 
of  failure,  so  soon  as  the  roots  went  deep  and 
found  the  water  and  clay.  Of  course  that  vein 
of  clay  is  now  being  excavated  and  no  doubt 
coarse  rubble  put  into  its  place.  Generally,  soil 
which  is  of  a  stiff,  holding  texture  is  excellent 
for  fruit  trees,  and  should  suit  Raspberries 
very  well  also.  This  fact  serves  to  show  how 
needful  it  is  in  preparing  ground  for  the  reception 
of  Raspberry  canes  not  only  to  have  it  deeply 
trenched  and  well  manured,  Ijut  also  to  secure  for 
the  area  a  porous  bottom.  If  the  newly-formed 
suckers  root  near  the  surface,  permanent  stock 
roots  go  deep  and  need  a  sweet,  well-aiirated  soil 
to  run  in.  Everyone  knows  that  getting  good 
crops  of  Raspberries  is  dependent  on  securing  good 
canes  the  previous  year.  A  good  Raspberry 
plantation  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  features  in 
any  garden. — A.  D. 

Top-dressing  pot  Vines.— It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  this  is  carried  out  so  early  in 
some  cases,  for  it  must  be  clear  to  the  most  casual 
observer  that  the  roots  of  pot  Vines  are  not  par- 
ticularly active  until  the  growths  are  getting  well 
away.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  early  forced 
canes,  and  the  majority  of  Vines  in  pots  are,  of 
course,  used  for  this  purpose.  When  the  shoots 
are  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  and  the  young  feed 
ing  roots  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  com- 
post, the  top  dressing  may  with  advantage  be  put 
on.  Not  only  for  this  reason  is  it  wise  to  delay 
the  operation,  but  the  addition  of  fresh  soil  makes 
it  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  water  is 
required,  and  this,  too,  at  a  period  when  an  over- 
dose of  moisture  is  not  relished  by  the  Vines.     A 


top-dressing  is  of  far  more  value  in  early  autumn 
just  before  the  leaf  falls  than  in  early  spring,  and 
were  Vines  repotted  earlier  in  the  season  and 
top-dressed  say  in  July,  there  would  be  far  fewer 
complaints  of  their  starting  badly.  The  late 
shift  may  lead  to  fat  canes  and  it  may  not,  but 
the  earlier  the  roots  are  established  in  the  pots 
the  better.  The  ease  with  which  well-rooted  pot 
Vines  may  be  induced  to  break,  not  only  at  the 
top,  but  all  the  way  down,  is  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  giving  only  a  limited  root-rua  to 
young  permanent  Vines,  or  say  those  in  the 
second  year.  It  is  easy  enough  to  add  to  the 
fertility  and  size  of  the  borders  afterwards,  but 
not  so  easy  to  make  the  Vines  break  regularly. 


LARGE  VERSUS  SMALL  POTS  FOR 
STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS. 
NoTwiTHSTANDiNi:  the  remarks  of  "  D.  T.  F."  to 
the  contrary,  I  still  think  there  is  sufficient 
advantage  in  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  layering 
Strawberries  into  large  pots  to  justify  its  con- 
tinuance. Much  depends  on  how  the  work  is  per- 
formed. If  in  cases  where  some  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  have  to  be  layered  a  couple  of  men  are 
set  to  commence  and  complete  the  job,  then  it  is 
both  a  slow  and  laborious  task,  but  if  a  couple  or 
three  labourers  are  set  first  to  prepare  a  large 
heap  of  compost  and  then  to  fill  the  pots,  others 
commencing  to  layer  when  the  fillers  have  got 
a  few  hundred  pits  in  hand,  the  labour  is  not 
such  an  item.  When  rooted  the  plants  can  be 
removed  to  a  light,  open  situation,  by  walk  sides 
generally  close  by,  or,  what  is  even  better,  on  to 
a  plot)  of  ground  recently  cleared  of  Peas  or  Cauli- 
flowers, the  surface  limed  and  raked  over,  and  the 
pots  arranged  in  beds.  Layering  as  described  by 
"  D  T.  F."  in  the  soil  of  fruiting  quarters  would, 
I  fear,  entail  greater  difficulties  than  are  at  first 
apparent.  In  the  first  place  the  runners  would  be 
liable  to  partial  smothering  from  the  foliage 
of  the  parent  plants,  as  even  when  they 
are  elevated  on  small  pots  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  prevent  them  becoming  drawn  and 
leggy  even  on  one-year-old  beds.  Then  the 
straw  or  other  mulch  which  most  gardeners 
apply  in  order  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  would  prove 
a  nuisance.  Of  course,  where  a  quarter  can  be 
devoted  to  stock  plants  the  case  is  different,  and 
more  room  between  the  plants  can  then  be  given, 
but  few  can  really  afford  this.  Even  then  after 
the  plants  have  been  layered  and  are  rooted,  they 
must  be  very  carefully  lifted  and  conveyed  to  the 
potting  shed,  all  which  entails  considerable 
labour,  and  after  all  the  fruiting  pots  have  to  be 
filled  and  lugged,  as  "  1).  T.  F."  puts  it,  to  their 
final  growing  quarters,  often  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Potting  such  plants  must  also  be  done 
with  great  care,  or  the  tender  disturbed  roots  are 
soon  damaged  and  a  severe  check  given.  No 
doubt  the  plan  advised  by  "  U.  T.  F."  would, 
where  practicable,  be  productive  of  good  results, 
and  only  a  few  seasons  ago  I  stated  that  one  large 
grower  for  market  in  Kent,  who  had  plenty  of 
ground  and  was  able  to  plant  stock  plants,  had 
adopted  it.  It  would  be  interesting  if  other 
gardeners  would  give  their  opinion. 

J.  Crawford. 


Transplanting  fruit  trees No  worse  mis- 
take can  be  made  in  transplanting  fruit  trees  of 
any  kind  than  to  leave  the  work  until  now. 
Quite  recently  I  saw  a  lot  of  standard  Apples 
being  planted  in  a  wet,  cold  soil  and  a  rather 
exposed  position.  They  were  fairly  well  staked 
as  planted,  it  is  true,  but  the  newly  moved,  wet 
soil  about  them  gives  to  the  slightest  pressure 
and  the  roots  cannot  take  hold.  With  trees 
planted  in  early  autumn  while  root-action  is  still 
tairly  brisk  and  a  good  deal  of  the  latent  summer 
warmth  is  still  in  the  soil  it  is  quite  different.  They 
at  once  get  hold,  and  the  autumn  rains  not  only 
assist  the  roots,  but  solidify  the  soil  about  them 
before  there  is  any  likelihood  of  severe  ground 
frosts.  So  treated  last  autumn,  a  number  of 
rather  large  Plum  trees  here  are  looking  remark- 
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ably  well.  They  were  lifted  with  as  good  balls  as 
possible  from  the  kitchen  garden  and  taken  to  an 
adjacent  meadow.  Here  the  soil  is  of  very  poor 
description,  but  the  holes  were  prepared  soon 
after  midsummer  and  lay  open  so  that  the  soil 
first  got  a  thorough  baking,  and  after  the  first 
heavy  rain — which  came  rather  late  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood—the  soil  broke  down  very  finely.  The 
heads  of  most  of  the  trees  were  from  0  feet  to 
8  feet  through,  and  all  the  pruning  done  was  to 
take  off  the  unripened  ends  of  the  shoots  and  thin 
out  a  few  weak  ones.  The  leaves  that  were  on 
the  trees  came  off  quite  naturally  and  did  not 
hang  shrivelled  and  brown  on  the  branches,  this 
showing  that  a  kind  of  reciprocal  action  between 
the  roots  and  leaves  bad  already  begun.  The 
wood  is  now  quite  plump  and  green,  and  I  con- 
sider the  trees  quite  safe  even  in  case  of  another 
dry  summer.  — H.  R. 

The  Guava  fruit.— This  fruit  is  not  often 
met  with  in  English  gardens,  yet  both  varieties, 
Psidium  pyriferum  and  P.  Cattleyanum,  are  very 
free  fruiting,  and  where  variety  in  the  dessert  is 
esteemed,  will  be  found  most  useful.  The  only 
places  that  I  have  known  it  to  be  grown  at  are 
Shrubland  Park,  Suffolk,  and  Ossington  Hall 
Notts.  At  the  latter  place  the  plant  occupied  £ 
border  at  the  back  of  a  vinery  or  Fig  house  and 
grew  up  the  wall,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  satis 
factory  way  of  treating  it.  When  I  saw  it  it  was 
carrying  a  capital  crop  of  fruit.  The  fruits  emit 
a  pleasing  aroma.  A  mistake  sometimes  made  is 
keeping  the  plant  always  in  a  stove  temperature. 
The  treatment  which  suits  the  Vine  suits  also  the 
Guava,  and  if  plants  occupying  pots  are  introduced 
into  a  vinery  started  in  February,  being  given  a 
light  position  where  air  can  reach  them,  the 
foliage  being  regularly  and  freely  syringed  to  keep 
thrips  at  bay,  manure  water  being  given  liberally 
when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  they  will  amply  reward 
the  cultivator.  During  winter  a  thorough  rest  and 
a  cool,  dry  atmosphere  are  necessary,  the  plants 
being  turned  out  of  their  pots,  a  little  of  the  old 
soil  removed,  and  repotted  in  good  holding  loam 
and  some  rich  manure.  The  pots  are  all  the 
better  plunged  in  a  box  containing  sawdust,  this 
helping  to  keep  the  roots  in  an  even  condition. 
In  order  to  keep  the  trees  within  bounds  the 
knife  must  be  freely  used  and  the  centres  kept 
well  open.  On  well-managed  bushes  more  fruit 
will  generally  set  than  is  advisable  for  them 
to  carry,  having  regard  to  size  and  quality  ; 
thinnmg  mast  therefore  be  practised,  and  any 
shoots  that  are  inclined  to  grow  very  long  should 
be  stopped  in  order  to  give  the  fruit  a  chance  of 
attaining  full  size.— N.  N. 


NOTES  ON  APPLES. 
I  H.WE  been  much  interested  and  instructed  by 
Mr.  Ward's  letter  on  the  subject  of  sure-bearing 
Apples,  but  am  surprised  that  he  should  have 
omitted  from  his  list  two  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  certainly  have  found  a  place  in  it.  Of 
course,  I  am  aware  that  an  Apple  which  does  ad- 
mirably in  one  locality  does  not  always  succeed 
m  another,  but  as  I  have  seen  the  two  I  am  about 
to  name  doing  well  in  more  places  than  one,  I 
feel  I  have  safe  grounds  to  go  upon  when  I  assert 
their  merits.  They  are  Hanwell  Souring  and 
Minchal  Crab.  I  planted  trees  of  these  two 
varieties  more  than  twenty-iive  years  ago  I 
will  confine  myself  to  the  first  mentioned,  merely 
remarking  that  Minchal  Crab  does  not  keep  quite 
so  long,  IS  rather  better  as  an  eating  Apple,  and 
nearly  as  productive.  Hanwell  Souring  is  a 
wonderful  bearer.  Only  one  year  since  I  have 
had  It  has  it  failed  to  give  a  crop,  and  in  that 
year  we  had  a  terrible  and  devastating  frost  in 
June  which  destroyed  the  entire  Apple  crop. 
The  last  two  years  have  not  been,  as  a  rule,  good 
Apple  years  in  most  localities,  but  this  kind  has 
borne  freely.  Last  October  it  yielded  on  one 
tree  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  fruit,  the  other  trees 
bearing  nearly  as  much.  It  keeps  with  me  every 
year  till  the  middle  of  July  and  sometimes  laten 
It  IS  a  large,  handsome  Apple,  a  first-rate  cooking 


variety,  and  not  particular  about  storage.  I  have 
it  generally  five  or  six  deep  on  the  Apple  room 
.shelf,  with  simply  a  newspaper  between  the  layers. 
Another  merit  it  possesses  is  the  beauty  of  its 
bloom.     I  know  no  Apple  more  lovely. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  some  reader  would 
deal  exhaustively  in  re  Northern  Greening  and 
Winter  Greening.  I  thought  they  were  different 
names  for  the  same  Apple,  but  I  observe  that 
Dr.  Hogg  in  his  manual  gives  descriptions  of 
both.  Northern  Greening  he  describes  as  more 
long  than  broad.  Winter  Greening  as  more  broad 
than  long.  I  have  trees  answering  both  these 
descriptions,  but  both  failing  in  some  of  his 
other  criteria  ;  none  with  russet  at  the  stalk 
cavity.  Mine  keep  generally  till  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  are  never  fit  for  use  in  November, 
which  he  siys  they  both  are.  The  Apple  as  I 
have  it  is  so  very  valuable  as  a  long  keeper  and 
large  cropper,  that  I  am  sure  many  of  your  readers 
would  gladly  hail  some  clear  and  positive  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  Denis  Knox. 

Virijinia  Rectory,  Co.  Caran. 


PACKING  FRUIT. 
TfiE  following  remarks  are  from  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Bell  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  :— 
From  my  experience  in  fruit  packing  and 
shipping  since  1S75,  I  am  convinced  that  per- 
manent and  growing  success  depends  on  how 
well  we  do  our  parr,  and  future  Diofits  and 
success,  or  loss  and  failure  will  depend  on  it. 
The  time  is  past  when  we  may  pack  in  a  hap- 
hazard way  anything  or  everything  or  trust  to 
luck.  Fruit  must  be  packed  without  deception 
and  handled  on  good  business  principles  ;  with 
this  honestly  and  intelligently  performed,  there 
are  almost  unlimited  possibilities  for  opening 


antl  finally  distribute,  finding  paying  markets, 
and  getting  returns.  No  one  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  in  this  task.  In  this 
connection  permit  me  a  few  words  to  those  who 
have  shipped  fruit,  and  who  from  experience 
know  something  of  what  we  call  dishonest 
commission  men.  We  who  have  received  glow- 
ing letters  with  high  market  quotations,  and 
when  the  returns  came  (if  they  ever  came)  have 
been  disappointed.  The  loss  may  be  heavy  and 
the  disappointment  great,  yet  let  us  not  blame 
that  other  fellow  altogether,  but  take  some  of  the 
blame  to  ourselves.  Do  not  say  that  all  commis- 
sion men  are  dishonest  and  thieves,  or  that  the 
railroads  have  robbed  you,  &c.,  but  let  us  see 
what  proportion  of  the  fault  rightly  belongs  to 


rkets   and 


ling  the   old.      We   need  a 


bettor  understanding  as  to  standard  grades  and 
uniformly  sized  packages,  so  that  fruit,  especially 
the  Apple,  may  be  known  on  the  markets  by 
established  grades.  I  hope  the  time  is  near  when 
we  will  have  well-defined  grades  and  standards, 
something  similar  to  grain.  We  should  utilise 
all  low  grades  of  fruit  at  home,  by  manufacturing 
them  into  vinegar,  cider,  jellies,  dried  fruit,  or 
canning,  because  poor  fruit  and  bad  packing 
destroy  our  markets.  The  fruit  grower  should 
turn  his  attention  to  producing  better  quality  by 
thinning  and  spraying  and  other  known  methods 
of  improving  quality,  and  if  he  produces  a  good 
article,  cash  buyers  will  come  to  him,  and  will 
bring  the  market  with  competing  buyers  to  your 
doors,  which  in  the  long  run  is  the  best  market. 

For  packing  and  shipping  I  would  recommend 
the  following  rules:  (1)  Gathering  fruit  at  the 
right  time.  (2)  Careful  picking,  assorting,  and 
quick  handling.  (.3)  Uniform  and  practical,  full 
standard  size  packages.  (4)  Honest  uniform 
packing  without  deception.  (.5)  Branding  pack- 
ages true  to  name  and  grade.  (Put  your  name 
on.)  ((i)  Understanding  requirements  of  the 
various  markets.  (7)  Quick  and  proper  transpor- 
tation. Do  not  hold,  but  sell.  (S)  Know  with 
whom  you  deal ;  sell  for  cash.  (9)  Use  all  honest 
efforts  to  please  the  consumer.  (10)  Pack  and 
ship  less  in  quantity,  but  better  in  quality. 

It  is  all-important  that  the  fruit  grower  be  well 
versed  in  his  work.  Soil,  climate,  distances  from 
markets,  and  many  other  conditions  must  largely 
determine  what  kind  of  fruit  and  what  varieties 
to  plant.  He  should  not  only  know  how  to  plant 
and  cultivate,  but  manage  intelligently  to  obtain 
the  best  paying  results  and  bring  his  fruit  to  the 
highest  perfection.  This  will  mean  combating 
with  insects,  fungi,  and  disease,  spraying  and 
thinning,  &c.  To  do  this  right,  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  paying  results,  will  require  much  time, 
experience,  education  and  labour  intelligently 
directed.  In  short,  the  fruit  grower  should  be  an 
expert  in  his  business. 

But  after  the  fruit  is  ready  for  market  there  is 
still  a  great  problem  to  solve,  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  all.     How  best  to  handle  and  pack 


Plunging  forced  Strawberries.— All  will, 
I  think,  admit  that  keeping  the  roots  of  pot 
Strawberries  sufficiently  moist  during  hot,  trying 
weather  in  early  spring  is  a  tiresome  and  laborious 
job,  and  once  allow  the  ball  to  become  in  a  semi- 
dry  condition  the  plant  may  as  well  be  thrown 
away.  I  have  seen  various  plans  tried  for  lessening 
the  labour  and  worry  in  this  matter,  but  none  to 
equal  one  I  saw  in  a  garden  near  Epping.  The 
Strawberry  shelf  had  two  edges  fastened  to  it, 
eich  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  deep,  so  that  a 
kind  of  box  was  formed,  manure  from  old  Mush- 
room beds,  or  even  leaf  mould,  being  then  placed 
inside  and  the  Strawberry  pots  plunged  in  it. 
Thus  treated  the  roots  did  not  become  dry  so 
quickly  and  a  saving  of  labour  resulted.  It 
might  not  pay  where  several  thousands  have  to 
be  forced. — N. 

Old  Pear  trees  on  walls. — The  custom  of 
growing  single  cordon  Pears  on  walls  seems  to  be 
taking  the  place  of  the  trained  trees  so  popular  in 
the  past.  There  are  many  living  monuments  left 
of  the  skill  of  a  past  school  of  growers,  and  they 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  old  garden.  Fine 
old  specimens  they  are,  many  of  them  with 
gigantic  stems  and  evenly  trained  branches.  But 
in  the  course  of  years  the  spurs  get  elongated  and 
weak,  producing  few  flower  -  buds,  branches 
become  cankered,  and  the  fruit  is  small  and 
cracked.  How  to  treat  such  trees  is  a  problem. 
One  plan  is  to  clear  them  out.  This  is  not 
always  practicable,  however,  for  some  employers 
will  on  no  account  hear  of  the  destruction  of 
specimens  which  they  look  on  in  the  light  of 
family  heirlooms.  The  only  step  in  such  cases, 
therefore,  must  be  an  attempt  to  revive  the  ener- 
gies of  the  tree  by  a  judicious  treatment  of  root 
and  branch.  I  have  known  many  old  trees  of 
this  stamp  to  be  improved,  but  the  process  is 
slow.  One  method  is  that  of  cutting  back  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  sjiurs  one  season  to  encourage  fresh 
breaks  from  the  main  branches,  which  in  time 
may  produce  fruiting  buds,  at  the  same  time  lav- 
ing in  as  much  young  wood  as  possible  parallel 
with  the  old  branches  so  as  to  take  their  place. 
The  roots  should  have  attention,  too,  by  removing 
the  spent  surface-soil  and  applying  a  dressing  of 
a  good  compost  to  encourage  fibrous  roots  and 
feeding,  if  possible,  with  liquid  manure. — G.  H.  H. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 

Coveriner  Vine  borders.— I  quite  agree  with 
A  D.'  on  this  subject.  During  the  last  thirty-tive 
yearal  have  seen  many  systems  of  treating  Vine  bor- 
ders in  winter.  The  practice  of  covering  them  from 
1  foot  to  3  feet  was  common,  and  I  could  not  see  any 
advantage.  I  cannot  agree  with  "  B.  S.  N."  (p.  30) 
hat  it  is  desirable  to  cover  them  with  from  12  inches 
to  15  inclies  of  leaves  in  November  in  all  cases.  It 
may  be  if  the  wood  is  not  well  ripened,  as,  according 
0  my  experience,  if  wood  is  ripe  and  hard  the  roots 
Iso  are.  1  have  two  Vine  borders  which  only  get  a 
few  inches  of  covering,  and  the  soil  within  2  inches  of 
the  surface  is  a  mass  of  tibrous  roots.— J.  C.  F. 

Apples  and  Pears  for  a  covered  way.— 
AVill  any  reader  tell  me  the  best  Apples  to  grow  as 
cordons  to  train  over  a  covered  way,  also  Pears  for 
the  same  purpose  ?  Would  Cherries  do  well  this  way  ? 
How  long  can  a  cordon  tree  be  grown  ?    First  planted 
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very  much  on  the  slant,  one  would  get  a  long  rod 
to  the  top  of  a  high,  wide  arch,  or  ought  it  to  he 
trained  perpendicularly  ?  The  covered  way  would  run 
east  and  west,  and  would  therefore  have  a  north  and 
south  exposure.  The  soil  is  stony,  sandy  loam,  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  ago  was  an  orchard  sloping  to 
south.  How  far  apart  should  the  trees  be  planted  to 
get  a  shady  walk  when  full  grown  V  The  garden  is  in 
Suffolk.  The  walk  would  be  about  50  yards  long.— 
H.  D.  Palmer. 


Garden  enemies.— On  page  94  (vol.  liii.)  of 
The  Garden  I  noted  that  in  a  neighbouring 
garden,  during  the  month  of  December,  rats  had 
bitten  off  some  200  or  300  ripe  pods  of  the  Chillie, 
and  had  eaten  a  good  portion  of  the  seeds.  This 
year  only  a  few  pods  were  found  on  the  ground 
when  the  plants  were  taken  up  in  December. 
During  the  past  month,  however,  half  a  dozen 
seed-pods  or  so  were  taken  into  a  hothouse  and 
the  seed  from  a  portion  sown  in  a  pan,  the  remain- 
ing pods  being  left  for  the  night  on  the  potting- 
bench  by  the  seed-pan.  The  following  morning 
the  pan,  which  had  inadvertently  not  been  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  glass,  had  evidently  been  rifled, 
the  compost  having  been  disturbed  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  the  unused  pods  had  disappeared,  but 
were  found  later,  at  some  distance  away,  bitten 
to  the  core  along  more  than  half  their  length  and 
denuded  of  their  seeds.  It  being  suspected  that 
mice  were  in  this  case  the  depredators,  a  trap 
was  set  baited  with  a  Chillie,  and  the  next  night 
the  identity  of  the  culprits  was  assured  by  the 
capture  of  a  mouse.  Though  the  genus  mus  is 
known  to  be  particularly  wide-minded  in  the 
matter  of  its  gastronomic  tastes,  one  would  have 
imagined  that  the  ripe  seeds  of  Chillies  would 
have  possessed  too  fiery  a  flavour  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Mice  are  well-known  depredators  in  the 
rows  of  newly-sown  Peas,  and  the  advice  to  soak 
these  in  paraffin  or  to  coat  them  in  red  lead  is 
often  given,  but  this  is  no  sure  preventive,  for  I 
have  lately  seen  numbers  of  Peas  that  had  been 
first  soaked  in  paraffin  and  then  coated  with  red 
lead  dug  up  and  eaten  by  these  pests,  the  red- 
leaded  husks  being  scattered  thickly  along  the 
lines. -S.  W.  F. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE    1209, 

CRINUM  FIMBRIATULUM  AND  ITS 
ALLIES. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  or  c.  fimbriatulum.*) 
This  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  cultivated 
species  of  Crinum  from  West  Tropical  Africa. 
It  flowered  at  Kew  for  the  first  time  last  year, 
having  been  introduced  from  Old  Calabar  in  the 
year  previous.  As  will  be  seen  by  comparing  it 
with  plate  1131  of  The  Garden,  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  C.  Sanderianum,  which  was  in- 
troduced from  Sierra  Leone  fifteen  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  being  mainly  one  of  colour.  In 
behaviour  under  cultivation  these  two  are  also 
alike,  being  free  growers  and  flowering  several 
times  annually  when  kept  in  a  hot,  moist  house. 
Mr.  Baker  says  C.  fimbriatulum  is  nearly  allied 
to  C.  scabrum,  one  of  the  most  widely  spread 
of  African  Crinums  and  a  fairly  common  plant 
in  gardens.  C.  fimbriatulum  was  first  found  by 
Welwitsch  in  marshy  meadows  at  a  low  level  in 
Angola. 

Tropical  Africa  appears  to  be  rich  in  Crinums, 
thirty-eight  species  being  included  in  the  recent 
published  flora  of  that  region.  Of  these,  the 
following  are  known  to  be  in  cultivation  :  — 

Crinum  crassu'ES.— First  flowered  by  Sir  Charles 
Strickland  in  1887.     It  has  a  large  conical  bulb 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
J.  L.  Goffart. 


without  any  distinct  neck,  firm,  dark  green 
leaves,  each  4  feet  long  and  4  inches  wide  ; 
peduncle  stout,  a  foot  long,  bearing  an  umbel  of 
twenty  flowers  with  curved  green  tubes  3  inches 
long  and  white,  tinged  with  red  on  the  back.  It 
is  a  distinct  plant  both  in  habit  and  flowers. 
Although  included  by  Mr.  Baker  in  his  monograph 
of  tropical  species,  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  hardy 
at  Kew 

-:'C.  FoKEESiAyuM  flowered  at  Kew  twenty  years 
ago  and  not  since,  although  still  in  cultivation. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  distinct  of 
Crinums,  having  a  bulb  S  inches  in  diameter,  no 
neck,  large  leaves,  and  a  short-stalked  umbel  of 
about  forty  flowers,  in  which  the  tube  is  ,3  inches 
long,  the  segments  4  inches  by  1  inch,  and  coloured 
white,  with  a  band  of  red  down  the  back.     Mr. 


C.  KiRKi.— First  flowered  at  Kew  in  1879  and 
often  since.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  of  easy 
culture,  not  unlike  C.  Sanderianum,  but  with 
broader  leaves.  The  flower-stalk  is  about  18 
inches  high,  and  the  umbel  consists  of  about  a 
dozen  flowers,  which  have  broad,  rosy  white 
segments,  with  a  distinct  band  of  bright  crim- 
son down  the  middle.  It  is  evergreen  if  kept 
moist  at  the  root,  and  flowers  several  times  during 
the  year. 

C.  Lasti. — First  sent  to  Kew  from  Zanzibar  in 
1881  by  Sir  .John  Kirk,  and  later  by  the  late 
Bishop  Hannington.  It  has  a  medium-sized  bulb 
with  a  short  neck  and  more  or  less  distichous 
leaves.  It  has  pink  flowers  with  linear  segments, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  produced  by  culti- 
vated plants,  although  these  grow  freely.     Pro- 


Salix  babylonica.     (See  p.  S/.) 


Baker  thinks  Brunsvigia  magnifica  of  continental 
gardens  is  either  this  or  a  form  of  it. 

C.  GiGANTEU^r.— The  commonest  of  all  the  spe- 
cies of  Tropical  Africa  both  wild  and  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  appears  to  vary  considerably  in  size  of 
bulb  and  foliage,  but  the  prevailing  form  has  a 
bulb  6  inches  wide  with  a  short  neck,  bearing  a 
rosette-like  cluster  of  glaucous  green  leaves  each 
a  yard  long  by  3  inches  in  width.  The  flower- 
stalk  is  -2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and  bears  from  four 
to  six  large  horizontal  or  nodding  flowers,  in 
which  the  tube  is  (i  inches  long  and  the  segments 
over  an  inch  wide  and  pure  white.  A  variety  of 
it  called  nobile  has  flowers  tinged  with  red.  It 
is  more  or  less  evergreen  and  of  the  easiest  culti- 
vation, thriving  in  wet  soil  in  shade  as  well  as  in 
bright  sunshine 


bably  more  intense  sunlight  and  heat  are  needed 
than  we  can  give  them. 

C.  tarvum. — A  small  species  with  a  one-flowered 
peduncle,  the  flower  of  spidery  structure,  white, 
tinged  with  red.  It  first  flowered  in  1891)  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Gumbleton,  and  is  probably  a 
native  of  Nyassaland. 

C.  rAnciFi.ORU.^i  is  cultivated  by  Sir  Charles 
Strickland,  who  describes  it  as  an  extreme  form 
of  the  set  of  species  typified  in  C.  Sanderianum, 
and  as  having  only  two  long-tubed  flowers  on  the 
scape.  It  came  from  Nyassaland.  Speaking  of 
the  similarity  of  many  of  the  Crinums  of  this  set. 
Sir  Charles  suggests  that  as  the  interior  of  Africa 
becomes  better  known  ^\e  shall  obtain  from  thence 
a  great  number  of  Crinums  of  this  stamp  which 
may  be  called  distinct  species  or  varieties  of  one, 
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according  to  the  botanist's  fancy.  They  all  have 
nodding  campanulate  flowers,  with  the  ends  of 
the  petals  more  or  less  rolled  bacW,  and  with  a 
more  or  less  distinct  purplish  red  stripe  along 
the  middle  of  each  petal. 

C.  PODorHVLLUM. — This  may  be  described  as  a 
dwarf  form  of  C.  giganteum,  which  produces  a 
short  scape  bearing  only  one  or  two  flowers. 

C.  PORPURASCENS.— As  grown  at  Kew  this  is  a 
sub-aquatic  plant.  It  grows  vigorously  and 
flowers  profusely  planted  in  the  mud  on  the  side 
of  the  Water  Lily  tank.  Mr.  Baker  describgs  it 
as  "amphibious."  It  has  a  Leek-like  bulb,  sub- 
erect,  firm  dark  green  leaves,  each  about  2  feet 
long,  and  slender,  erect  scapes  supporting  elegant 
umbels  of  straight,  long-tubed,  slender  flowers  of 
a  rich  purplish  crimson  colour.  It  is  a  good  plant 
for  tropical  moist  houses.  It  first  flowered  at 
Kew  in  1877,  when  it  was  sent  from  Old  Calabar 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Goldie,  of  Drac;ena  and  Aristo- 
tochia  Goldieana  fame.  A  plant  which  used  to  be 
considered  an  aquatic  form  of  C.  purpurascens  has 
lately  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  species 
and  named  by  Mr.  Baker 

C.  NATAN's. — This  is  quite  aquatic  in  its  require- 
ments, thriving  only  when  submerged  in  water 
like  a  Nymphaja.  Its  leaves  are  long  and  tape- 
like, suggesting  Vallisneria  or  the  floating  Bur- 
reed.  The  flowers  are  like  those  of  C.  purpuras- 
cens, but  stouter.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  John 
Kirk  for  this  plant,  who  brought  fresh  seeds  of  it 
in  189.3  from  the  Niger  delta,  where  he  found  it 
in  lagoons  above  the  influence  of  the  sea.  In  the 
distance  it  had  the  effect  of  a  Water  Lily  in 
flower,  and  it  was  only  on  going  in  a  boat  to 
it  that  Sir  John  discovered  it  to  be  a  Crinum. 
There  are  healthy  plants  of  it  at  Kew. 

C.  Sanderiaxcm.— See  plate  in  The  G.arden, 
August  14,  1897.  A  useful  stove  plant  and  one 
of  the  best  of  Crinums.  Its  worst  fault  is  the 
somewhat  ephemeral  character  of  its  flowers. 

C.  SCABRU.M. — An  old  garden  plant,  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Tropical  America  as  well  as  Africa.  As 
already  stated,  it  is  similar  to  C.  fimbriatulum, 
but  the  flower- tubes  are  greenish  and  the  segments 
white,  with  a  distinct  red  kee'.  A  plant  lately 
distributed  as  C.  Dori*  is  probably  only  a  form 
of  this  species. 

C.  Schimperi.— This  plant  was  introduced 
about  twelve  years  ago  from  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia.  It  has  proved  practically  hardy  at 
Kew  under  a  south-west  wall,  and  as  it  is  a  well- 
marked  species,  with  glaucous  sub-distichous 
leaves  and  tall  scapes  of  handsome  pure  white 
flowers,  it  is  likely  to  become  a  useful  garden 
plant.  A  figure  of  it  was  published  in  the 
Botanical  Maijazine,  t.  7417. 

C.  TAXOANvrKE.vsE.— This  plant  flowered  for 
the  first  time  at  Kiw  in  May  of  last  year.  It  is 
very  similar  to  C.  Sinderianum,  diff'ermg  only  in 
the  length  of  the  flower-tube.  It  is  a  native  of 
Central  Africa. 

C.  tfcc.eflorum. — This  was  introduced  to  Kew 
from  Sierra  Leone  in  1896.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
original  Amaryllis  ornata  of  Alton,  and  to  have 
been  cultivated  at  Kew  over  a  century  ago.  It 
has  globose,  purplish,  short-necked  bulbs,  thin 
wavy  leaves,  each  about  1  foot  long  and  1  inch 
wide,  a  slender  peduncle  of  the  same  length, 
bearing  three  to  six  flowers,  with  a  slender  curved 
tube  5  inches  long,  and  a  star-like  hmb  of  white, 
red-tinged  segments  4  inches  across. 

Other  cultivated  Crinums  hailing  from  islands 
adjacent  to  Africa  are  C.  augustum,  a  magnifi- 
cent giant  from  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles  ; 
C.  bracteatum  and  C.  Careyanum  from  the  same 
islands,  C.  Hildebrandti  from  Johanna  Island, 
C.  ligulatura  from  Madagascar,  and  C.  Baltouri 
from  Socotra.  With  the  exception  of  the  last- 
named,  all  these  Crinums  are  happiest  when 
kept  moist  at  the  root  all  the  year  round.  C. 
Bilfouri  requires  a  thorough  rest  for  about  four 
months  every  year. 

It  was  long  ago  proved  by  Dean  Herbert  that 
the  species  of  Crinum  hybridise  freely,  and  we 
have  in  C.  Powelli,  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  a  proof  that  hybrids  in  this  genus  are 


likely  to  prove  more  amenable  to  cultivation 
and  more  attractive  than  their  parents.  Scat- 
tered through  the  gardens  of  this  country  are  a 
considerable  number  of  species  of  Crinum,  of 
which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  little  is  prac- 
tically known.  It  some  amateur  were  to  col- 
lect these  and  systematically  hybridise  them, 
he  would  probably  produce  a  race  of  useful 
garden  plants  equal  in  value  to  the  Hippeas- 
trums.  W.  \\'. 


Flower  Garden. 

CORTADERIA  JUBATA  AT  BELGROYE, 

QUEENSTOWN,  'IRELAND. 
I  CONSIUER  this  to  be  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
as  well  as   the   most  distinct  and    graceful   of 


An  attempt  has  been  made  to  figure  this 
grass  in  the  Botanical  Matjcr.ine,  vol.  cxxiv., 
plate  7067,  but,  unfortunately,  with  little  or 
no  success  ;  in  fact,  the  dimensions  even  of  the 
double  plate  devoted  to  it  and  the  size  and 
stature  of  the  plant  rendered  an  accurate  or 
adequate  representation  almost,  if  not  quite, 
impossible.  This  failure  may  be  partially  cor- 
rected by  mounting  into  the  volume  when 
bound  (as  I  have  done)  a  copy  of  each  of  the 
photograms  taken  of  the  plant,  one  represent- 
ing the  entire  plant,  as  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  and  the  other  a  single  spike  cut  and 
photographed  in  a  greenhouse.  This  most 
beautiful  grass  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  It  was  first  col- 
lected about  1830  by  the  late  Colonel  Hall 
in  ravines  near  Quila  at  a  height  of  1000  feet. 
It  was  introduced  into  cultivation  by  Monsieur 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  who  received 
seeds  of  it  from  Chimborazo  from 
the  botanical  traveller  and  col- 
lector B.  Roezl.  When  first 
received  from  Nancy  this  grass 
produced  three  distinct  and  suc- 
cessive sets  of  spikes,  the  first 
coming  in  with  Arundo  conspicua 
(known  as  the  Summer  Pampas) 
about  July,  the  second  at  the  end 
of  August,  and  the  third  with  the 
other  members  of  the  famUy  in 
October.  It  has,  however,  now 
quite  lost  this  characteristic 
feature  and  only  produces  one 
set  of  spikes,  coming  in  early  in 
August  and  about  intermediate 
between  the  Arundo  and  other 
Cortaderin?.  It  is,  however, 
very  free  flowering,  as  the  plant 
figured,  by  no  means  a  large  or 
strong  one,  had  forty-six  spikes 
averaging  10  feet  in  height. 

W.  E.  Gljibletox. 


Narcissus  minimus. — A  num- 
ber of  pots  filled  with  floweririg 
bulbs  of  this  unique  kind  attracted 
attention  at  the  Drill  Hall  last 
week.  This  miniature  trumpet 
Daffodil  appears  specially  suited 
to  pot  culture,  and  the  fact  of  its 
early  flowering  naturally  should 
also  be  taken  advantage  of.  In 
the  cool  conservatory  or  green- 
house, or  even  in  the  sitting-room, 
a  pot  or  two  of  this  would  prove 
welcome.  In  the  open,  flower- 
ing with  the  Snowdrop,  and  even 
frequently  ahead  of  it,  the  plant 
has  an  especial  value  for  the  rock 
garden.  In  planting,  however, 
some  attention  should  be  given  to 
providing  a  thin  carpet  of  green, 
over  which  the  flowers  could  open. 
Sedum  glaucum,  sown  rather 
thickly  over  the  spot  at  planting 
Cortaderia  jubata  in  Mr.  GumUeton's  garden  at  BeJgroce,  Quecnstoiai,  t^'me,  "will  prove  very  useful  in 
Co.  Cork.    From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Oreenwood  Pirn.  keepmg  the  drooping  flowers  fresh 

and  clean. 
Tulip  Vermilion  Brilliant.— 
all  the  members  of  its  handsome  family  known  ,  This  Tulip,  of  which  appreciative  notices  appeared 
to  me,  but  it  has,  unfortunately,  one  great  on  pp.  54ii,  vol.  liv.,  and  43 of  the  current  volume, 
drawback  in  being  the  most  tender  and  least  !  is  without  doubt  of  great  value  both  for  pots  and 
hardy  of  any  of  them.  Even  in  this  compara-  ^°'^  ^^^  0P«"  border.  In  respect  to  colour  it  is 
tively  mild  climate  of  the  coast  of  U.o  south  of  ?;P.t'y  described  by  its  title,  there  being  nothing 
Ireland   I  have  some   diflicult^  in   keeping    it    ^^t^^^^^^:^^  Jh^r^nd  Telbw! 


ith   the  Pottebakkers,  both 
hich   can   be  easily 


yellow 
bloom  at  the  same 


alive,  and  during  the  two  really  severe  winters  ^^^^^  ^^„   ^^  ^^^^,     ^^^  ^^  „.„„^  „„ 

of  1879-80  and  1894-95,  when  28°  to  29'  of  frost  t'im'rand"together"ma"ke"  an  effectTvrdispUy 

were  registered,  my  plant  was  killed   with  the  the  conservatory  or  living-room.     As   "  N.  1\.  ■ 

exception  of  a  few  small  side-shoots  protected  says,  its  slender  stem  renders  it  valuable  for  artis- 

by   the   main    body   of   the    plant,    which,    on  tic  indoor  decoration,  since  it  relieves  it  from  the 

being   separated  in   the   spring,   quickly   grew  appearance  of  stiffness,  which  is  so  apparent  in 

into  plants  and  bloomed  well  the  following  year,  many  of  the  brightest  coloured  Tulips.— S.  W.  F. 
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HARDY  PLANT  COLLECTING. 

"  One  thing  is  Licked  for  and  another  is  found." 
Cervantks. 
Mr.  a.  K.  Bulley  and  Mr.  H.  Selfe-Leonard 
both  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  hardy 
and  alpine  flowers  for  what  they  have  already 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  plant  collecting,  as 
well  as  for  anything  further  that  they  purpose 
doing  by  co-operative  means  (p.  50).  We 
may  a.ssume  that  the  systematic  collection  of 
hardy  flowers  in  the  shape  of  living  plants  is 
as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  old  collectors,  begin- 
ning with  Clusius  in  1000,  and  ending,  let  us 
say,  with  Fortune  and  Douglas  about  1850  or 
so,  certainly  did  make  a  good  beginning,  but 
Orchids  and  showy  stove  or  greenhouse  plants 
have  in  the  main  monopolised  the  efforts  of 
most  modern  collectors.  Mr.  Chas.  Maries 
did  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  collecting  hardy 
.lapanese  and  N.  Chinese  plants  in  1877  and 
1878,  but  even  in  these  and  other  now  toler- 
ably well-known  countries  there  yet  remains 
much  to  be  done. 

Only  the  other  night  (December  15)  Mr. 
H.  J.  Blwes  told  us  at  the  Linnean  Society  that 
he  was  lately  much  struck  with  the  abundance, 
luxuriance,  and  beauty  of  the  alpine  plants  in 
the  marshy  valleys  of  the  Altai  range,  at 
6000  feet  to  something  under  8000  feet  in  ele- 
vation, and  those  who  know  of  or  have  seen 
the  dried  collections  of  Bunge,  Ledebour,  and 
Tchihatcheff,  also  from  the  spurs  and  valleys  of 
the  great  Altai  Mountains,  will  regret  tliat  so 
few  of  their  beautiful  discoveries  are  as  yet 
met  with  in  our  gardens.  The  botanical  col- 
lector and  the  garden  collector,  moreover,  very 
often,  if  indeed  not  always,  look  at  species, 
and  especially  varieties,  from  widely  different 
points  of  view.  What  is  a  mere  variation  or 
form  to  the  botanist  intent  on  species  is  often 
of  paramount  interest  and  value  to  the  collector 
of  living  plants.  Mr.  Elwes'  observations  are 
of  the  greatest  interest,  as  he  is  a  skilful  amateur 
gardener  as  well  as  an  entomologist  and  mighty 
hunter  of  game— birds  and  beasts— and  I  hope 
that  he  will  kindly  give  us  a  special  paper  on 
the  alpine  and  other  hardy  plants  he  saw  in  the 
country  south  of  the  Tchuja  valley,  or  between 
the  Katuna  River  and  the  Tchuja  steppe,  a 
plateau  5000  feet  or  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
I  am  quite  sure  many  readers  of  The  Garden 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  Mr.  Elwes'  account 
of  the  vegetation  which  struck  him  so  much  in 
this  vast  and  little-known  region. 

The  c  ollection  of  the  late  Abbi5  David,  now 
in  the  Musee  d'Histoire  Naturelle  at  Paris,  is 
very  rich  in  beautiful  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs, 
itc,  from  N.  China,  many  of  them  as  yet  quite 
unknown  to  cultivator.s,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  now  numerous  dried  collections  of  Primulas, 
Gentians,  &c.,  from  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
many  lovely  hardy  plants,  shrubs,  <fcc., 
from  the  valleys  and  gorges  of  the  uplands  of 
Chili  and  of  Peru.  The  great  herbaria  at  Kew 
and  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  Cromwell 
Road  contain  hundreds,  if  notactually  thousands, 
of  beautiful  plants  as  yet  unknown  in  our  gar- 
dens. Again,  the  world  is  not  as  yet  so  tho- 
roughly ransacked  for  rarities  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  Men  are  so  much  like  the 
wild  creatures,  that,  as  a  rule,  they  follow  each 
other  along  well-worn  tracks.  We  have  been 
collecting  Nepenthes  for  years,  but  five  or  si.x 
species  have  quite  recently  been  found  at  Cape 
York,  and  every  now  and  then  wo  are  elec- 
trified, as  it  were,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
garden  novelty  that  has  long  been  known  to 
botanists  and  even  cultivated  for  half  a  century 
or  more  in  tropical  gardens,  or  by  the  natives 
even  around  their  Palm-leaf  huts.  Cattleya 
Skinneri  alba  and  Lielia  anceps  alba  were  both 


grown  by  natives  in  their  native  countries  long 
before  their  introduction,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  one  of  the  latest  of  our  newly-introduced 
stove  plants,  viz.,  Acalypha  hispida  (=  A.  San- 
deriana),  long  ago  cultivated  abroad  and  figured 
and  described.  Every  book  of  travel  almost 
contains  tantalising  accounts  of  beautiful  plants 
as  seen  in  their  native  wilds. 

I  was  recently  looking  through  "Notes  by  a 
Naturalist  ;  or,  Observations  made  during 
the  Voyage  of  the  Ghcdlenr/ey,"  by  H.  N.  Mose- 
ley,  M.A.  (1892),  and  although  the  author  was 
a  zoologist,  his  remarks  about  flowers  and 
plants  are  really  most  interesting.  In  his 
account  of  Juan  Fernandez  he  speaks  of 
the  singular  endemic  Fern,  Thrysopteiis  ele- 
gans,  with  its  cup-shaped  sori  hanging  down 
from  its  fronds  in  mas.ses  "like  bunches  of 
millet  seed."     Again,  he  says. 

We  passed  through  a  hollow  overgrown  by  a 
densegrowthof  the  gigantic  Rhubarb-like  Gunnera 
chiliensis.  In  this  hollow  the  stalks  must  have  been 
7  feet  in  height.  We  walked  through  a  narrow  pas- 
sage cut  in  a  thicket  of  them  with  the  huge  circular 
leaves  above  our  heads.  The  leaves  catch  and 
hold  a  large  quantity  of  rain-water.  The  size 
attained  by  the  Gunnera  varies  with  its  situation. 
In  many  places  the  leaves  are  very  conspicuous 
on  the  hill-slopes,  crowding  closely  as  an  under- 
growth and  not  rising  high  above  the  ground. 

Darwin*  referred  to  the  large  size  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  and  height  of  its  stalks  as 
seen  by  him  in  Chile.  The  stalks  of  the  plants 
he  saw  were  not  much  more  a  yard  in  height. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  Moseley  here 
confounds  the  plant  seen  by  Darwin  in  Chile 
with  another  different  species  apparently  en- 
demic and  abundant  in  .Juan  Fernandez,  viz., 
G.  peltata,  a  plant  figured  from  a  photograph 
in  the  narrative  volumes  of  the  Ohallemjer 
Expedition,  and  elsewhere,  but  as  yet  unknown 
in  cultivation  in  European  gardens.  G.  pel- 
tata differs  from  all  other  species  in  having 
circular  and  peltate  leaves,  which,  as  Moseley 
observes,  "catch  and  hold  a  large  quantity  of 
rain-water."  Having  seen  the  sparrows  bath- 
ing themselves  in  the  leaves  of  Saxifraga  pel- 
tata, a  leaf  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds 
washing  themselves  in  the  leaves  of  this  giant 
exotic  from  Robinson  Crusoe's  island.  Accord- 
ing to  Moseley,  the  island  itself  is  rented  by  a 
native  Chilian  stock-keeper  from  the  Chilian 
Government, 

Who,  employing  a  number  of  labourers,  rears 
cattle  and  grows  vegetables  there,  doing  a  fair 
trade  with  passing  vessels.  Strawberries  similar 
to  the  white  Chilian  species  grow  abundantly 
wild  on  the  island,  as  also  do  Drimys  Winteri 
(Winter's  Bark)  and  an  endemic  Palm,  viz., 
Ceroxylon  australe,  now  nearly  exterminated  by 
settlers  or  visitors  who  appreciate  its  young 
growths  when  cooked  as  Cabbages.  The  singular 
composite  trees,  Dendroseris,  with  leaves  likea  Dan- 
delion, Daisy-like  flowers,  and  thick  woody  stems 
and  branches  10  feet  to  1.3  feet  in  height,  also  grow 
here.  Strawberries,  Cherries,  Peache.i,  Apples,  and 
Figs  bear  well — Strawberries  and  Peaches  at  all 
events  very  abundantly.  Wild  Peaches  are 
spreading  everywhere.  These,  the  Cherries,  and 
the  Apples  are  possibly  fertilised  by  the  birds, 
but  one  would  hardly  suppose  that  the  Straw- 
berries would  be  also  thus  pollenised,  though  at 
a  height  of  90li(»  feet  in  the  Andes  I  have 
watched  humming  -  birds,  possibly  the  same 
species  as  that  at  Juan  Fernandez,  hovering  over 
the  low  mountain  flowers  quite  close  to  the 
ground,  where  nothing  like  a  bush  was  growing. 

Moseley  also  alludes  to  a  swallow-shrike  at 
Cape  York  which  had  its  feathers  near  the  bill 
clogged  with  pollen  of  flowers.     This  brings  me 


"  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  Ed.  1890,  p.  298. 


to  a  point  I  wish  to  emphasise,  viz.,  that  species 
and  variety-making  are  going  on  as  fast  as  ever  all 
over  the  world  wherever  bee  and  butterfly,  and 
bats  or  birds  and  flowers  are  found  together. 
Evolution  is  .so  far  at  all  events  a  kind  of  per- 
petual motion  or  change  ;  thus  it  seems  evident 
that  we  shall  never  quite  exhaust  Nature's  nur- 
series of  new  and  rare  plants,  since  a  locality 
searched  to-day  may  to-morrow  reveal  some- 
thing new  and  strange,  and  it  seems  not  only 
possible,  but  highly  probable  that  many  of  the 
hybrid  Odontoglossums  and  other  Orchids 
recently  introduced  from  the  woods  of  Colombia 
or  Bogota  have  actually  been  created  or  evolved 
from  their  parent  species  within  human 
memory,  just  as  have  the  garden  hybrids  reared 
here  at  home. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Selfe-Leonard  that 
some  sort  of  a  conference  at  the  Drill  Hall 
would  be  advisable,  at  or  after  which  the  sum 
to  be  contributed  by  each  member  could  be 
settled,  and  some  good  concerted  plan  adopted 
by  which  we  might  arrange  to  obtain  hardy 
plants,  bulbs,  and  seeds  from  the  most  likely 
of  the  many  localities  that  stUl  await  explora- 
tion. If  one  could  only  infuse  a  similar  enthu- 
siastic practical  interest  into  our  foreign  consuls, 
missionaries,  and  residents  that  has  borne  such 
good  fruit  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Whittall,  of 
Smyrna,  then  would  our  gardens  be  enriched 
indeed.  F.  W.  Bukbidge. 


Violets. — Common   Violets  have  been   floweria^ 

ith  me  all  through  the  winter,  that  is,  until  the  fpeil 

'  colder  weather    that    commenced    on  January   24- 

checked  them  for  the    time   being.     A    colony   esta- 

ished  at  the  base  of  au  old  wall  devoted  to  climbing 

plants  has  now  extended  to  the  wall  itself,  on  which 

individual  plants  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  for  .a 

considerable  distance,  and  where  they  flower  if  possible 

ore  profusely  than  on  the  ground.     Frame  Violets 

■e  not  so  good  this  year  ;  the  plants  prior  to  lifting 

iffered  terribly  from  red  spider,  and  that  despite  a 

niching  and  repeated soakiugs. — E.  Bi'krell,  Clare- 

mont. 

Cypella  Herbert! I  was  pleased  to  see  the 

excellent  coloured  plate  of  this  graceful  Tigridia- 
like  flower  in  the  issue  of  January  14.  1  have 
grown  a  couple  of  plants  for  the  last  two  years, 
the  flowers  of  which,  however,  have  been  of  a 
distinctly  deeper  orange  tint  than  that  of  the 
ngle  bloom  depicted  in  the  plate.  They  are 
growing  in  a  slightly  raised  bed  close  to  the 
gh  stone  edging  which  borders  on  a  path,  and 
flowered  most  profusely  during  the  summer  of 
1897,  blossoming  through  the  whole  of  July  and 
the  greater  part  of  August.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Tigridias,  the  blooms  only  lasted  a  day,  but  were 
produced  with  such  freedom  that  the  plants  were 
scarcely  ever  flowerless  during  their  period  of 
bloom.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1898  some  per- 
)us  rodent — rabbit,  water-rat,  or  one  of  the 
mouse  tribe— gnawed  off  the  foliage  of  the  plants 
close  to  the  ground-level.  I  fully  expected  that 
this  severe  check  would  mean,  if  not  total  destruc- 
tion to  the  plants,  at  least  an  absence  of  bloom, 
"  ut  one  specimen  recovered  sufficiently  to  bear  a 
few  flowers  towards  the  end  of  August.  As  re- 
gards the  soil  in  which  these  plants  are  growing, 
■  by  no  means  an  ideal  one  for  their  require- 
ments, being  a  heavy  loam  with  a  small  admix- 
ture of  silver  sand  :  whereas  the  compost  men- 
tioned on  page  19,  namely,  a  porous,  sandy  peat, 
would  doubtless  be  preferable.  The  plants  have 
been  in  the  same  position  for  rather  over  two 
years,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  rude  shock  that 
they  experienced  last  year  and  the  incessant  rains 
of  the  past  few  months  will  prevent  any  further 
display.- S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 
Aponogeton  distachyon.— "E.  J.'s"  note 
p.  -28  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge's  article  on 
p.  5(i  on  this  charming  water  flower  strike  a  well- 
merited  note  of  appreciation.  As  "  E.  J."  re- 
marks, it  is  an  almost  continuous  flowerer;  indeed, 
looking  over  notes  taken  in  the  course  of  some 
sixteen   years   in   the  southwest,  I   find  that  I 
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have  noted  it  as  in  bloom  on  ten  out  of  the  twelve 
months,  and  doubtless  had  I  been  expressly  in- 
terested in  the  flowering  of  this  subject  I  might 
have  discovered  expanded  blossoms  during  the 
two  remaining  months.  Naturally,  the  plants  in 
question  were  growing  under  varied  conditions 
and  localities,  and  in  some  cases  were  bearing  but 
a  solitary  expanded  blossom,  while  in  others  they 
were  white  with  Hawthorn-scented  bloom.  One 
valuable  property  of  the  Cape  Pondweed  is  that 
it  will  succeed  in  far  deeper  water  than  will  Water 
Lilies,  for  in  some  of  the  beautiful  South  African 
rivers,  in  the  forest  region  of  Zitzikama  and 
Knysna,  I  have  seen  it  growing  in  pools  fully 
10  feet  deep.  Here,  on  the  clear,  brown  water, 
the  floating  white  blossoms  and  lance-shaped 
leaves  are  thrown  into  charming  relief,  though 
they  have,  perhaps,  oo  yield  the  palm  of  loveli- 
ness to  the  blue  Water  Lilies  that  blossom  in  the 
shallower  reaches.  Mr.  Burbidge's  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  plant  propagates  itself 
by  its  floating  seeds  is  very  interesting,  and  is 
another  instance  of  the  infinite  solicitude  of 
Nature  for  the  reproduction  of  her  flowers.  I  am 
not  aware  that  in  the  districts  I  have  alluded  to 
the  roots  are  consumed  by  the  natives,  but  there 
they  are  no  longer  a  pure  race  and  may  well  have 
abandoned  earlier  customs.  The  Hottentot  Fig 
(Mesembryanthemum  edule)  is,  however,  eaten. 
This  is  the  plant  that  M.  Jules  Verne,  evidently 
ignorant  of  its  creeping  habit,  in  one  of  his  sensa- 
tional romances  makes  three  men  take  shelter 
under  during  a  thunderstorm. — S.  W.  F. 


Rose  Garden. 

ROSES  FOR  LOW  WALLS. 
"  Wh.^t  are  the  best  Roses  to  plant  upon  6-feet 
and  8-feet  walls  ? "  is  a  question  often  asked, 
and  I  fear  the  strong-growing  Gloire  de  Dijon 
tribe  are  frequently  recommended.  In  my 
opinion  they  are  too  vigorous  for  such  walls, 
and  we  should  do  well  to  have  recourse  to  the 
strong  growers  of  the  dwarf  section  of  Tea 
scented,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  China  Roses. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  a  plant  of  Marie 
van  Houtte  on  such  a  wall,  and  as  it  will  make 
shoots  3  feet  to  4  feet  long  in  a  season,  a  large 
space  would  soon  be  covered.  Such  Roses  as 
these  are  at  all  times  very  bushy,  and  would 
have  the  merit  of  producing  growths  well  down 
to  the  base.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
vigorous  climbers  have  the  opposite  tendency 
and  often  present  a  very  lanky  appearance. 
This  to  a  certain  degree  is  the  result  of  mis- 
management, for  if  the  young  plants  were  cut 
back  hard  the  first  year,  and  then  the  practice 
adopted  of  annually  cutting  clean  away  some  of 
the  old,  worn-out  growths,  the  base  of  these 
vigorous  climbers  would  become  better  fur- 
nished. 

The  following  I  can  recommend  for  planting 
upon  walls,  that  is  to  say,  any  wall  or  wooden 
fence  from  '.i  feet  to  10  feet  in  height  that  has  a 
southern  or  western  aspect  :  Anna  OUivier, 
Caroline  Testout,  Dr.  Grill,  Francisca  Kruger, 
G.  Nabonnand,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Hon.  Edith 
Gilford,  Innocente  Pirola,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
"Victoria,  Mme.  Charles,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Mme.  Lauretta  Messimy,  Marie  van 
Houtte,  Papa  Gontier,  Safrano,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone.  They  should  be  obtained  upon 
the  Brier,  the  seedling  Brier  for  preference,  and 
if  planted  in  a  good  well-drained  soil  they  will 
make  some  wonderful  growths  and  produce  an 
almost  perpetual  supply  of  flowers  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful  for  cutting.  It  is  best  when 
planting  to  afford  each  plant  a  shovelful  or  two 
of  some  good  prepared  compost.  The  compost 
I  generally  use  is  one  part  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  leaf-soil,   preferably  from  Oaks,  and 


part  gritty  sand  and  burnt  garden  refuse. 
Leave  a  saucer-like  cavity  around  each  plant  to 
facilitate  the  application  of  liquid  manure 
in  the  summer-time  when  growth  is  most 
active.  Gardeners  are  often  anxious  to  know 
how  best  to  utilise  wall  space,  and  one  often 
sees  unprofitable  subjects  planted  thereon. 
The  demand  for  cut  Tea  Roses  increases  yearly, 
for  they  supply  such  diverse  tints  rarely 
found  in  any  other  plant,  and  they  lend  them- 
selves so  admirably  to  almost  every  kind  of 
floral  decoration,  that  the  number  in  any  esta- 
blishment cannot  well  be  too  large.  In  districts 
where  spring  frosts  play  sad  havoc,  moder- 
ately sized  climbers  could  be  better  protected 
with  spare  frame-lights  than  the  more  vigorous 
kinds.  There  are  few  gardens  but  what  have 
some  such  lights  available,  and  here  they  could 
be  profitably  turned  to  account  for  a  short 
time,  and  thus  be  instrumental  in  saving  the 
forward  growths  that  would,  if  not  injured, 
provide  some  of  the  earliest  outdoor  Roses. 
Philomel. 

Rose  Luciole  (Tea-scented).— This  beautiful 
and  fragrant  Rose,  noted  for  its  long  shapely 
buds  and  exquisite  colouring,  is,  unfortunately, 
of  very  moderate  growth.  Now  and  then  a  truly 
wonderful  carmine  and  copper-coloured  bloom 
may  be  seen  at  the  exhibitions.  But  this 
does  not  often  occur,  and  I  can  only  recommend 
it  as  a  bud  Rose,  for  it  is  not  very  full,  and  only 
then  to  individuals  who  are  able  to  give  it  a  nice 
sheltered  nook.  French  raisers,  who  have  given 
us  so  many  of  these  delightfully  tinted  Roses,  are 
freely  employing  the  variety  under  notice  as  s 
pollen  parent,  and  we  may  confidently  look  for 
ward  to  some  interesting  results,  reproducinjj 
more  or  less  its  marvellous  colour  minus  the 
defective  habit  of  growth. 

The  old  red  Damask  Rose.— Few,  if  any, 
of  the  modern  single  or  semi-double  Roses  can 
compare  with  the  above  old  favourite.  To  see  it 
in  perfection  one  must  visit  the  Rose  garden  in 
ths  early  morning.  Its  immense  rosy-red  petals 
sparkling  with  dew  never  appear  quite  so  hand- 
some as  they  do  at  this  time  of  the  day,  although 
at  any  time  during  their  brief  flowering  season 
they  are  very  lovely,  their  beauty  doubly  en- 
hanced by  the  quantity  of  golden  yellow  stamens 
and  pale  green  foliage  that  so  bountifully  clothes 
the  shoots.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
striped  variety  known  as  Rosa  Mundi,  and  more 
generally  as  the  York  and  Lancaster  (albeit  it  is 
not  the  true  one)  originated  from  the  crimson 
Damask,  for  they  may  both  be  seen  at  times  upon 
one  and  the  same  plant.  Such  Roses  as  these  are 
excellent  for  the  front  of  shrubberies  if  they  are 
afforded  plenty  of  space  to  spread,  as  they  cer- 
tainly will  do  if  encouraged  and  liberally  treated. 
Many  of  these  old  Roses  might  be  considerably 
improve<l  were  they  but  attended  to  one  half  as 
carefully  as  the  modern  varieties,  and  their 
beauty  would  surprise  not  a  few.  This  variety 
and  Rosa  Mundi  make  showy  pillar  Roses. 

Rose  Lamarque.— This  is  a  first-rate  Rose 
for  outdoor  wall  culture,  it  being  both  a  strong 
grower  and  a  ver}'  free  bloomer.  When  grown 
on  a  warm  position  it  invariably  flowers  early, 
when  its  beautiful  white  blossoms  with  pale 
lemon  centre  are  much  prized  by  those  who  ha\  e 
not  the  convenience  for  growing  Roses  under 
glass  for  indoor  decoration.  Like  all  the  Noiset 
the  flowering  wood  should  bo  cut  away  when  the 
blooming  period  is  passed  and  young  shoots  laid 
in  to  take  its  place.  It  is  such  a  vigorous  grow 
that  I  have  known  it  to  make  shoots  9  feet  or 
10  feet  in  length  in  one  season.  These  when  well 
ripened  yield  a  great  quantity  of  blossoms  ;  in 
fact,  one  tree  alone  well  cultivated,  if  the  soil  and 
situation  suit  it,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  flowers 
in  one  season.  This  Rose  produces  its  flowers  ' 
trusses,  which  makes  it  doubly  valuable  for  hou 
decoration,  as  there  are  often  two  or  three  blooms 
fully  expanded,  surrounded  by  several  charming 


buds  in  various  stages  of  development  in  one 
truss.  My  advice  to  all  about  to  plant  wall 
Roses  is  to  get  Lamarque  and  give  it  a  warm 
position  on  a  wall  facing  south-east  or  south,  and 
train  in  plenty  of  young  growths  each  year  for 
flowering  the  following  season.— A.  W. 


TWO  GOOD  CLIMBING  ROSES. 
I  K.iiL  to  understand  why  the  two  fine  Roses 
raised  by  M.  Bernaix — Duchesse  d'Auerstadt 
and  E.  V.  Hermanos— are  not  more  generally 
cultivated.  They  are  two  really  excellent  climbing 
Teas.  Perhaps  they  are  rather  tender,  but,  given 
a  good  south  wall,  they  usually  ripen  their 
growths  well,  which  fortifies  them  against  the 
rigourd  of  an  ordinary  winter.  In  both  varieties 
the  pure  Tea  or  Noisette  blood  is  very  evident  in 
the  wood  and  foliage,  resembling  in  no  small 
degree  those  of  Marfichal  Niel.  Duchesse  d'Auer- 
stadt is  clear  yellow  in  bud,  slightly  shading  to 
nankeen-yellow  when  the  blossoms  expand.  It  is 
a  vigorous  grower,  and  on  this  account  requires  a 
lot  of  space.  Worked  on  a  Brier  stem  about 
.3  feet  high  it  is  a  great  success.  The  long  shoots, 
naturally  inclined  to  be  pendulous,  produce  a 
\ery  elegant  weeping  tree.  E.  Veyrat  Hermanos 
is  even  more  beautiful.  The  form  of  the  flower  is 
jjerfect,  reminding  one  of  a  medium-sized  Charles 
Lefebvre,  but  the  exquisite  colour  of  delicate 
pearly  rose,  heavily  shaded  with  apricot  and 
copper  of  the  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  tint,  is  very 
attractive.  It  will  be  a  grand  variety  for  con- 
servatory climbing,  quickly  covering  a  large 
space.  The  treatment  usually  accorded  Mar6chal 
Niel  under  glass  would  in  this  case  be  found 
advantageous,  supposing  the  plants  are  forced 
into  bloom  before  April— that  is  to  say,  cut 
away  all  the  growths  that  have  flowered,  so  that 
the  young  shoots  that  have  started,  or  that  will 
shortly  do  so  under  the  influence  of  heat  and 
moisture,  may  have  every  encouragement  to 
become  well  ripened  by  the  autumn  ;  then  a  good 
crop  of  blossom  may  be  expected  from  such 
growths  the  following  spring.  For  outdoor  cul- 
ture, supposing  wall  space  is  not  available,  I 
would  recommend  that  this  variety  be  budded  on 
a  standard  Brier  similar  to  Duchesse  d'Auer- 
stadt, for  the  natural  habit  is  even  mora  pendu- 
lous than  in  that  variety.  ?• 


Chrysanthemums. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 
Those  cultivators  who  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing large  specimen  blooms  root  the  cuttings 
early,  so  as  to  get  as  long  a  season  of  growth  as 
possible.  In  this  case  many  of  the  sorts  are 
represented  by  nice  little  plants  at  this  time, 
and  will  be  ready  for  potting  singly  where 
several  cuttings  have  been  placed  in  one  pot  or 
box.  Again,  when  each  cutting  is  rooted  in  a 
small  pot,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  for- 
wardest  have  a  shift  into  larger  ones  to  keep 
growth  moving,  so  to  speak.  Plenty  of  roots 
and  little  leaf-growth  are  what  one  must  aim  at 
thus  early  ;  then  when  brighter  days  come  pro- 
gress will  be  rapid.  To  aid  such  conditions  I 
would  keep  the  plants  cool,  yet  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse  where  they  can  obtain  abundance 
of  light  and  air.  In  the  young  stages  use  soil 
in  which  roots  may  form  freely.  Loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand  are  advised,  and  when  potting 
press  the  soil  tolerably  firm.  Unless  the 
weather  be  severe,  it  is  better  not  to  employ 
fire-heat,  nor  is  it  well  to  water  overhead  on 
sunless  days.  Too  much  moisture  will  cause 
mildew,  so  will  cold  draughts.  These,  there- 
fore, should  be  avoided.  Early-struck  plants 
often  form  flower-buds  at  the  ponits  at  this 
period.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the 
buds  to  obtain  a  good  leading  shoot.  It  may, 
however,  be  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  ad- 
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vantage  in  rooting  the  cuttings  before,  say,  the 
new  year.  At  this  time  they  are  more  free 
from  premature  buds.  But  still  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  gain  in  having  a  quantity  of 
roots  on  the  young  plants  ready  to  respond  to 
early  spring  is  considerable,  and  that  after- 
growth is  stronger  in  comparison. 

Apart  from  the  system  of  culture  required 
for  show  blooms  there  is  ample  time  for  propa- 
gation, and  the  rooting  of  cuttings  may  go  on 
until  March  or  April.  These  months  are 
favoured  in  beginning  a  mode  which  is  in- 
creasing, namely,  plants  to  carry  but  one  bloom 
on  each.  It  is  proved  by  some  growers  that  as 
line  flowers  for  exhibition  may  be  obtained  by 
this  method  as  from  the  well-known  style  of 
three  blooms  to  a  plant,  and  the  advantage  is 
a  shorter  season  of  care  as  well  as  less  large 
specimens  to  deal  with.  For  grouping  or  mi.x- 
ing  with  other  subjects  in  the  conservatory,  the 
single-stemmed  plants  are  certainly  the    most 


gold  growth,  and  it  will  be  safe  to  dip  the 
plants  in  a  solution  of  it  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce 
to  two  gallons  of  water.  The  substance  mixes 
in  boiling  water,  which  must,  of  course,  be 
allowed  to  cool  before  use. 

After  the  supply  of  cuttings  has  been  ob- 
tained most  persons  destroy  the  old  Chrysan- 
themum roots.  This  is  a  great  waste  of  good 
material  ;  such  roots  may  be  used  in  several 
ways.  If  planted  in  the  open  (after  the 
earth  has  been  shaken  from  the  roots  and  these 
trimmed  back),  one  can  have  at  hand  the  fol- 


January)  the  freshness  has  not  gone.  It  may, 
therefore,  prove  a  valuable  late  sort.  During 
December  the  flowers  of  Master  H.  Tucker 
were  the  brightest  of  any  crimson  seen  so  late 
when  grown  naturally.  H.  S. 


Seedling  ChrysanUicinvm  (dark  le 


effective.  One  cannot  well  avoid  the  appear- 1  15  inches  each  way  and  a  foot  deep,  four  in 
ance  of  crowding  when  bulky  specimens  are  j  each.  This  was  done  in  spring.  They  were 
used.  The  best  mode  of  treating  the  fine  quite  huge  bushes  with  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  as 
Japanese  variety  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  seems  to  be  ]  the  purpose  of  growth  was  for  sale,  the  result 
the  foregoing.  In  this  instance  cuttings  j  was  profitable.  L.  Canning  is  a  variety  that 
may  be  rooted  in  February,  as  the  kind  is  fails  with  many,  and  therefore  a  trial  with  two- 
almost  alone  among  varieties  in  the  length  of  '  year-old  plants  might  prove  satisfactory, 
time  it  takes  to  grow  before  a  flower-bud 
appears. 

The   Chrysanthemum    rust,    which   gave   so 
much  trouble  in  many  quarters   last   year,    is 


SEEDLING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  florist's  ideal  of  a  Chrysanthemum  is  very 
definite.  It  is  of  a  large  flower,  full  to  the 
centre,  of  a  form  somewhat  approaching  the 
globular,  and  the  petals  firm,  or  at  least 
lowing  year  a  fine  stock  of  healthy  cuttings  durable.  There  is  practically  no  sale  for  any 
preferable  to  those  taken  from  fed-up  show  other  sorts  either  as  cut  flowers  or  in  pots.  In 
plants.  Some,  again,  may  have  the  ball  of  fact,  plants  in  pots  are  not  very  pojjular  in 
earth  reduced,  potted  back  into  small  pots,  and  ;  America.  But  the  amateur,  the  flower  lover, 
subsequently  grown  into  first-rate  bush  speci-  the  man  who  grows  plants  for  the  love  of 
mens.  In  December  I  saw  a  splendid  batch  of  them,  is  much  more  catholic  in  his  tastes,  and 
the  late  white-flowering  kind  L.  Canning.  It  is  glad  to  get  anything  that  has  any  intrinsic 
was  treated  in  this  way  :  The  old  roots  of  the  beauty.  Sometimes  he  wUl  even  forego  beauty 
year    before   were   planted    into   boxes   about    if  there  are  any  other  points  of  interest.     This 

amateur  spirit  keeps  alive  many 
precious  old-fashioned  flowers  and 
offers  some  sort  of  welcome  to  many 
modest  new  kinds.  I  think  the 
flower  lover  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  pleased  with  a  collection  of 
Chrysanthemum  seedlings  which  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  at 
Cornell  University  this  winter.  They 
were  grown  from  seed  said  to  have 
come  from  Corea.  The  grower  was  a 
florist  living  near  Cornell  University. 
They  were  a  very  miscellaneous  and 
delightfully  unconventional  lot.  All 
were  .single,  or  nearly  so,  and  there 
are  some  persons  who  still  think  the 
single  flower  is  the  best  type  of 
beauty  in-  a  composite  blossom. 
Some  of  them  were  more  or  less 
quilled.  Many  of  them  were  rather 
small,  though  a  few  were  3  inches 
or  4  inches  across.  The  colours 
ranged  from  light  yellow  to  dark 
purplish.  The  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  on  the  plants  showed  perhaps 
the  greatest  and  most  pleasing  diver- 
sity. Some  were  found  terminating 
short  branches  in  a  semi-paniculate 
form  ;  in  others  the  arrangement 
was  more  corymbose.  In  a  very  few 
attractive  individuals  the  blossoms 
were  crowded  in  dense  clusters.  In 
several  instances  they  were  drooping, 
the  efl'ect  of  this  arrangement  being 
very  odd  and  pleasing. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  of  these 
plants,  some  of  the  kinds  of  which 
are  here  figured,  will  be  named  and 
propagated,  but  such  a  collection 
would  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  many 
an  amateur  than  the  best  selection 
of  florists'  varieties  which  could  be  given  him. 
U.S.A.  F.  A.  WAi-.m. 


Mr.  P.  A.  Waugh,  U.S.A. 
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taking  a  rest,  but  it  is  probable  something  may 
be  heard  of  it  later.  This  is  the  season,  how- 
ever, when  one  must  be  vigilant  ;  the  spores 
are  only  waiting.  All  the  tiny  leaves  should 
be  examined,  and  if  a  single  spot  be  noted,  the 
leaf  must  be  removed  and  burned.  As  a  pre- 
ventive I  intend  using  sulphide  of  potassium. 
Authorities  state  that  this  is  distasteful  to  fun- 


Late    open-air    Chrysanthemums.— It    is 

many  years   since  I  could  cut  Chrysanthemum 

blooms  in  the  open  air  so  late  as  during  the  season 

that  has  only  just  come  to  a  close,  for  although 

Reference  has   been  made   recently"  in  The    mild  winters-at  least,  up  to  the  time  when  the 

Garden  to  the  fact  that  many  beautiful  varie-    days  are  lengthenii.g-are  by  no  means  rare,  it 

ties  are  lost  because  they  are  found  wanting  I  is  sel4°'?,'''>'^\^«  get  such  an  entire  absence  of 

when,  cultivated  for  big  blooms,  and  are     ot  |  frost  ,n  December  ^ 

tried  in  any  other  way.     Striking  instances  were    t'_^ t„  n,„*  .^ , „ f  *„  „ a  ^,.„o„f 


noticed  during  last  season.  Directeur  Liebert 
is  one  sort  that  may  be  named.  As  a  show 
flower  the  colour  is  rather  a  washed-out  pink, 
and  the  flower  is  of  somewhat  heavy  build. 
One  plant  I  had  was  allowed   to  grow  without 


late  sorts  that  we  never  expect  to  expand  except 
nder  glass.  Although  we  had  a  few  frosts  early 
1  the  winter,  the  1 


ds  of  such  kinds  as  L.   Can- 
or   Princess   Victoria   were  not   sutSciently 
advanced  to  take  any  harm,  and  when  the  mild, 
wet  weather  of  December  came,  even  the  latest 


ning 


being  disbudded.     The  blooms  resulting  were  ;  small  buds  swelled  up  and  expanded   into  very 
charming  in  shade  of  colour,  and  now  (end  of  I  useful  flowers.      At  Christmas    some  very   nice 
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clear  white  blooms  were  obtainable,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  January  there  were  some 
half-expanded  bloDms  of  Trincess  Victoria,  which 
I  find  a  most  useful  late  white  sort.  In  yellows,  that 
good  old  kind  called  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  a  very 
strong  grower,  held  out  as  late  as  any.  I  am 
going  to  plant  some  of  these  late  kinds  in  very 
sheltered  spots  and  leave  them  out,  for  in  this 
locality,  if  you  can  give  shelter  from  rough  gales 
of  wind,  the  frost  that  we  get  before  Christmas  is 
seldom  so  severe  as  to  entirely  destroy  them.  In 
the  autumn  we  get  a  few  frosts,  enough  to  destroy 
midseason  kinds,  and  then  a  fairly  long  spell  of 
mild,  open  weather,  when  even  late  kinds,  especi- 
ally any  of  the  dark  kinds  that  resist  afew  degrees 
of  frost  better  than  the  pure  whites,  would  expand 
and  prove  very  useful. — .J.  G.,  Oovpoi-t. 


LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
All  market  growers  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  able  to  keep  that  excellent  white,  Princess 
Victoria,  as  late  as  January  24,  as  is  recorded 
on  page  48.  In  a  case  that  came  under  my 
notice  this  last  winter,  where  two  Tomato 
houses  200  feet  by  25  feet  were  filled  with 
Chrysanthemums  taken  up  with  good  balls  of 
soil  from  the  open  ground  and  arranged  in  lines 
on  the  earthen  surface  from  which  the  Tomatoes 
had  been  just  removed,  there  were  a  couple  of 
good  batches  of  this  Chrysanthemum,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  plants  having  been  stopped  as  late 
as  the  first  week  in  July  and  not  being  housed 
till  the  fir.st  week  in  November,  the  blooms 
were  fit  to  cut  a  fortnight  before  Christmas. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  rough-and-ready 
method  of  treating  Chrysanthemums  is  not  the 
way  to  obtain  good  flowers,  but  in  the  case  to 
which  I  allude  the  blossoms  of  the  great 
majority  of  varieties  left  little  to  be  desired, 
and  exhibited  but  trifling,  if  any,  deterioration 
in  comparison  with  blooms  of  the  same  varie- 
ties produced  on  bush  plants  in  pots.  The 
flowers  of  Princess  Victoria  were  full  and  well 
shaped,  but  too  early  for  Christmas  use. 
Niveum,  which  in  1891)  was  available  up  to  and 
beyond  Christmas,  was  at  its  best  at  the  end  of 
November,  though  it  aflbrded  cut  flowers  for 
another  fortnight.  L.  Canning,  stopped  the 
last  week  in  June,  a  week  earlier  than  the 
other  varieties,  proved  a  great  success,  the 
blooms  being  just  at  their  best  for  Christmas 
Day.  Still,  this  variety  is  far  inferior  in  contour 
of  flower  to  Niveum,  which  would  be  perfection 
if  it  would  come  in  a  month  later.  Princess 
Blanche  was  one  of  the  few  varieties  that  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  lifting  and  housing  treat- 
ment, and  should  evidently  be  grown  in  pots, 
which  remark  also  applies  to  W.  H.  Lincoln. 
Both  of  these  varieties,  though  good  in  pots, 
gave  but  few  satisfactory  blooms  from  the  lifted 
plants.  L'Enfant  des  deux  Mondes  proved 
useful  for  cutting,  producing  delicate,  spidery 
blooms,  which  came  in  in  December.  Yellows, 
as  a  rule,  showed  themselves  better  late  flowers 
than  the  whites.  Of  the  former,  the  best 
Christmas  flower  was  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fogg,  a  rich 
yellow,  which  was  very  fresh  at  Christmas-tide. 
E.  J.  Hill,  a  far  stronger  growing  variety,  was 
also  useful  at  that  time,  as  was  the  orange- 
coloured  Tuxedo.  The  so-called  single  Sir 
Thomas  Symonds  is  a  very  lasting  flower,  and 
provided  bright  yellow  blooms  through  the 
latter  half  of  November  and  the  first  two  weeks 
of  December.  The  yellow  Niveum  is  too  light 
in  colour,  and  though  possessing  the  full- 
petalled  blossoms  of  its  parent,  came  in  equally 
early,  and  is,  therefore,  inferior  in  value  to  the 
yellows  already  named.  The  whites— Ethel, 
Boule  de  Neige  and  Princess  of  Teck — were  at 
their  best  considerably  before  they  were  wanted, 
and  their  blossoms,  being  decidedly  inferior  in 
form,   will   probably  be    discarded.     The  best 


late  dark-coloured  variety  grown  proved  to  be 
W.  H.  Coles,  but  dark-tinted  blooms  did  not 
find  favour  with  the  growers  in  question,  whose 
chief  want  for  Christmas  was  naturally  white 
flowers.  Lady  Lawrence,  favourably  referred 
to  by  "J.  G."(page  32),  had  been  discarded 
some  years  previously,  very  possibly  owing  to 
failure  brought  about  by  late  stopping,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  writer  of  the  note.  "N.  N." 
on  the  same  page  mentions  Meg  Merri- 
lies.  This,  under  the  lifting  and  housing 
method,  does  not  apparently  rank  as  a  Christ- 
mas flower,  a  small  batch  that  was  treated  in 
this  manner  coming  in  about  the  first  week  in 
December.  Where  Chrysanthemums  can  be 
grown  in  the  open  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  and  removed  into  large,  airy  houses 
at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  Novem 
ber,  which  houses  will  not  be  required  again 
until  the  end  of  January,  the  method  I  havi 
indicated  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Afte: 
the  plants  are  placed  in  close  rows  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  some  extra  soil  is  thrown  over  the 
balls  of  roots  and  the  whole  watered  ii 
gentle  heat  being  kept  up  for  a  day  or  two  and 
all  the  ventilators  opened  to  dry  up  any  exces 
sive  moisture.  Treated  in  this  manner  the 
plants  rarely  flag  perceptibly,  and  even  in 
sons  like  the  past,  when  flowers  are  plentiful 
owing  to  the  open  weather,  more  than  pay  for 
their  two  months'  house  room.  S.  W.  F. 


The  Week's  Work. 

HARDY  FRUITS. 
Apricots.  —  The  extremely  mild  winter  has 
brought  the  buds  of  these  into  a  very  forward 
state,  and  it  will  not  be  safe  much  longer  to  put 
ofi"  the  requisite  pruning.  In  many  gardens  much 
of  this  pruning  is  done  in  the  autumn,  and  this 
is  the  better  way,  but  it  may  be  found  necessary, 
even  with  such  trees,  to  give  them  now  a  final 
look  over,  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  all  that  is 
required  while  the  trees  are  carrying  their  leaves. 
Wherever  there  is  room,  a  few  of  the  medium 
sized  last  year's  shoots  should  be  left  to  lay  in  at 
full  length,  as  these  will  be  found  to  carry  strong 
blossoms  and  good  fruits,  and  by  securing  a  good 
many  of  these  there  is  less  need  to  leave  very 
long  spurs.  I  have  no  objection  to  long  spurs 
when  the  trees  which  bear  them  are  growing  in 
the  milder  parts  of  the  country,  for  it  is  only  by 
their  assistance  that  really  heavy  crops  can  be 
secured,  but  in  gardens  far  removed  from  the 
south  coast  buds  and  flowers  on  the  extremities  of 
long  spurs  generally  get  frost-bitten,  and  it  then 
becomes  necessary  to  get  the  flowers  to  hug 
the  walls  as  closely  as  may  be.  It  is  rather 
early  yet  to  think  of  protecting  the  trees,  but 
everything  needed  for  the  purpose  should  be  held 
in  readiness,  for  there  is  no  truth  in  the  commonly 
accepted  theorj-  that  unopened  buds  are  safe 
from  frost ;  indeed,  I  have  many  times  found  the 
pistils  blackened  and  destroyed  inside  the  buds 
after  a  severe  frost.  The  best  method  of  protec- 
tion known  to  me,  when  all  things  are  considered, 
is  given  by  threefold  fishnet,  suspended  from  the 
tops  of  the  walls  and  supported  by  poles  set  at  a 
sharp  angle,  so  that  the  net  is  clear  of  the  trees. 
This  provides  almost  complete  security  from  hail 
and  also  from  cold  driving  rains,  but  a  great  deal 
of  this  immunity  arises  from  the  angle  at  which 
the  netting  is  supported.  On  walls  14  feet  high 
the  poles  should  not  project  more  than  4  feet  at 
the  base  and  proportionately  on  walls  of  different 
heights.  I  would  suggest  that  the  poles  be  now 
placed  in  position,  the  suspenders  seen  to  and 
renewed  if  necessary,  and  the  net  held  in  readi- 
ness, so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  fixing  it  if 
a  sudden  change  in  the  weather  comes. 

Naili.vg  and  tvixc— With  the  adoption  of 
wires  and  other  supports  for  tying  in  wall  trees, 
the  old-fashioned  system  of  nailing  seems  likely 


to  die  out,  which  is  a  good  thing  for  the  operator, 
though  I  am  not  sure  it  is  so  good  for  the  trees, 
for  one  hears  many  complaints  of  bad  results  from 
wired  walls,  and  that  these  are  not  altogether 
imaginary  is  fairly  well  proven.  Possibly  the 
close  proximity  of  the  branches  to  the  walls, 
under  the  old  method,  tells  for  good  to  the  trees, 
which  in  this  position  must  derive  all  the  benefits 
which  can  accrue  from  the  virtues  of  the  wall  to 
which  they  are  nailed.  Nailing  trees  under  the 
present-day  system  of  training,  when  less  is 
thought  of  the  form  of  tree  than  of  the  fruit 
which  it  shall  produce,  is  usually  considered  a 
very  simple  matter,  but  there  are  still  one  or  two 
things  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  A  very 
common  error  among  novices  is  to  place  the  nail 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  shoot  it  is  to  fasten,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  shoot  bears  against 
the  nail  and  not  against  the  loop  in  the  shred,  as 
it  should  do.  One  would  think  that  the  least  bit 
of  common  sense  should  prevent  anyone  from 
falling  into  this  error,  but  experience  tells  that 
it  very  frequently  occurs,  and  in  the  case  of  stone- 
fruit  trees  the  result  is  a  wound  that  carries 
gumming  and  ultimate  death  in  its  wake,  while 
trees  not  liable  to  gumming  are  frequently  injured 
by  the  contact.  Again,  the  size  of  the  shred  and 
the  amount  of  freedom  which  the  shoots  should 
get  inside  the  loop  are  matters  to  be  thought  of 
when  nailing,  especially  where  it  is  not  customary 
or  possible  to  unnail  the  whole  of  the  trees  an- 
nually, a  very  good  plan  when  time  can  be  found 
for  it,  for  allowances  have  to  be  made  for  swelling 
of  the  wood  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years, 
or  as  long  as  the  shred  may  last.  Of  course,  some 
consideration  should  be  shown  for  the  form  of  the 
tree,  and  this  may  be  done  without  following  t'ne 
old  hard-and-fast  rule  of  absolute  straightness 
throughout.  Where  tying  in  to  wires  is  sub- 
stituted for  nailing,  it  should  be  insisted  on  that 
a  twist  in  the  tying  material,  whatever  may  be 
used,  shall  come  between  the  wire  and  the  shoot, 
so  that  there  is  no  direct  contact  between  them, 
for  galvanised  wire  certainly  has  occasioned  much 
injury  to  trees,  while  painting  the  wires,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  preventive  of  such  injury,  is  a  very 
troublesome  process  when  the  trees  practically  cover 
the  walls.  On  the  other  hand,  twisting  the  raffia  or 
twine  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  tying  in  this 
way  occupies  but  little  more  time  than  when 
plain  ties  are  used.  Kacent  correspondence  on  the 
subject  may  have  tempted  some  to  form  trellis- 
work  of  Bamboo  or  some  other  wood  suitable  for 
trellising,  it  being  easy  to  imagine  that  trees 
grown  on  such  a  trellis  would  do  well,  but  a 
word  of  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place,  this 
being  that  if  whole  Bamboos  are  used  the  ends 
should  be  stopped  up  with  cement  or  something 
that  will  resist  boring  and  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and  if  lath-like  pieces  of  wood  are  used 
instead  of  the  Bamboo,  or  Bamboo  itself  in  a  split 
state,  they  should  not  be  fixed  too  close  to  the 
wall.  I  can  imagine  no  more  suitable  hiding- 
place  than  the  hollow  of  a  Bamboo  cane  for  ear- 
wigs, if  these  can  gain  access  to  it ;  conse- 
quently these  pests  would  be  always  on  the  spot 
in  readiness  to  make  their  nocturnal  attacks  on 
the  fruit,  and  if  laths  are  used  as  a  substitute  and 
placed  only  a  slight  distance  away  from  the  wall, 
the  crevices  thus  formed  would  also  be  excellent 
hiding-places. 

Training.— The  ultimate  balance  of  a  tree  is 
governed  as  much  by  the  minor  details  of  train- 
ing as  it  is  by  anything.  It  is  not  suflicient  to 
produce  by  pruning  the  requisite  number  of 
branches  and  then  to  nail  or  tie  these  in  at  the 
angle  they  are  wanted  to  assume  when  approach- 
ing maturity.  The  good  trainer  will  raise  or 
depress  the  branch  being  dealt  with,  according  to 
its  strength.  If  more  weakly  than  its  neigh- 
bours it  will  have  its  end  elevated,  as  this  will 
tend  to  the  production  of  a  stronger  shoot.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  extra  strong  shoot  would  be 
made  to  assume  a  somewhat  depressed  position, 
to  rob  it  of  something  of  its  vigour.  It  is  by  close 
attention  to  such  minor  details  as  these  that  some 
nurserymen  are  more  famous  than  others  for 
their  well-trained  trees,  and  it  is  only  right  to 
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expect  that  in  a  private  garden  the  same  amount 
of  care  should  be  expended.  As  regards  the  form 
■which  flat-trained  trees  should  assume,  I  think 
it  is  now  becoming  pretty  generally  conceded 
that,  taken  all  round,  the  fan-shaped  tree  is  the 
best,  and  with  this  I  quite  agree,  as  such  trees 
appear  t3  retain  their  vigour  longer  than  others 
trained  to  other  forms.  It  used  to  be  an  axiom 
that  Pear  trees  must  be  horizontally  trained  for 
wall  culture,  but  the  very  best  wall  Pears  I  know 
at  the  present  time  are  trained  fan-shaped,  and 
these  tiees  are  far  from  young  ones,  so  that  they 
have  had  a  trial  over  a  number  of  years  and  the 
garden  in  which  they  are  growing  is  noted  for  its 
Pears.  The  fan  shape,  too,  lends  itself  to  build- 
ing up  trees  quickly,  while  horizontally-trained 
trees  are  beginning  to  get  old  before  they  have 
covered  their  allotted  space. 

Weeds. — A  crop  of  weeds  will  be  coming  up  in 
the  Strawberry  rows  and  in  plots  of  bush  fruit: 
advantage  should  therefore  be  taken  of  the  first 
fine  day  to  run  the  hoe  among  plants  of  the 
former.  This  will  check  the  growth  of  weeds, 
even  if  it  does  not  kill  them,  and  will  probably 
prevent  a  good  deal  of  trouble  later  on  when  so 
much  other  work  will  be  in  hand  that  cleaning 
necessarily  gets  somewhat  in  arrear.  Among  the 
bush  fruits,  I  like  to  have  the  ground  very  lightly 
forked  through  after  pruning  and  clearing  up  are 
finished.  I  am  no  advocate  for  digging  among 
these  things,  but  light  forking  does  no  harm 
whatever,  and  it  certainly  leaves  the  surface  in 
good  condition  for  hoeing  when  this  becomes 
necessary  later  on,  or,  if  mulching  is  practised,  a 
broken  surface  beneath  it  is  far  better  than  a 
hard  one.  Cornuei.vn-. 
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French  Beans. — Liberal  sowings  of  popular  sorts 
of  forcing  Beans  may  now  be  made.  The 
lengthening  days  and  increased  sunshine  will 
favour  a  sturdier,  more  productive  growth,  even 
small  batches  yielding  several  good  pickings. 
Amongst  other  sorts,  Syon  House  should  be 
included,  as  after  this  date  this  grand  Bean  does 
splendidly  in  pots  and  is  always  appreciated  at 
table.  Six-inch  pots  may  now  be  replaced  by 
those  8  inches  in  diameter,  as  if  good  drainage 
and  an  open  compost  are  given,  sourness  will  not 
cause  trouble — at  least,  if  ordinary  judgment  is 
exercised  in  watering.  Do  not  top-dress,  as  this 
is  often  misleading  when  examining  the  pots  pre- 
vious to  watering,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
compost  is  apt  to  suffer  through  drought. 
Crowding  being  ruinous,  six  plants  in  each  pot 
are  sufficient  to  leave.  Where  a  Cucumber  or  Melon 
pit  can  be  spared,  Beans  do  capitally  planted  out, 
but  the  bottom-heat  must  not  exceed  75°  ;  70"  is 
better,  from  05°  to  68'  being  best  as  a  night  tem- 
perature. Those  who  are  compelled  to  grow 
their  Beans  in  pits  from  which  the  lights  have  to 
be  removed  for  watering  will  find  better  results 
from  sowing  the  seed  in  Sinch  or  9-inch  pots  and 
plunging  them  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  bed  of 
leaves.  Grown  thus  the  foliage  is  leas  soft  and 
flabby  and  suffers  less  from  exposure.  As  soon  as 
a  good  lot  of  pods  has  set,  pinch  out  the  leads 
so  as  to  throw  more  strength  into  the  plants  and 
improve  the  crop.  Beans  in  pits  may  be  effec- 
tually supported  by  placing  short  sticks  at  the 
ends  and  in  the  centre  of  each  row  and  carrying 
thin  twine  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Brussels  SrKOUTS. — Where  a  supply  of  Brus- 
sels Sprouts  is  expected  at  the  end  of  September 
the  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seed  of  such 
varieties  as  Paris  Market  and  Northaw  Prize.  In 
cold,  exposed  gardens,  however,  sowing  had  better 
be  postponed  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
longer.  If  only  a  small  early  batch  is  required, 
the  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  box  in  a  light  loamy 
compost  and  started  in  an  intermediate  house  or 
pit,  placing  near  the  roof  glass,  and  keeping 
the  soil  on  the  dry  side  till  the  plants  appear. 
The  latter  when  of  transplanting  size  may  either 
be  pricked  out  into  larger  boxes,  or,  what  is  per- 
haps better,  to  a  bed  of  soil  on  a  mild  hotbed  in  a 
frame.     If  a  strip  of  ground  from  which  Celery 


has  been  dug  is  at  liberty  it  will  suit  this  early 
lot  of  sprouts  well.  Let  it  be  levelled  and  firmly 
trodden  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  and  re- 
trodden in  March.  This  medium  will  suit  the 
plants  better  than  if  a  lot  of  fresh  rich  manure 
were  .added.  Where  early  Carrots  are  grown  in 
frames  the  seed  may  be  sown  between  the  rows, 
transplanting  the  seedlings  when  of  sufficient  size. 
Preparing  Onion  cround.  — It  is  always  advis- 
able to  get  the  plot  intended  for  the  main  croj)  of 
Onions  ready  in  as  good  time  as  possible  ;  the 
soil  has  then  a  chance  of  settling,  and  a  firm  root- 
run  is  most  essential.  In  preparing  the  plot  two 
things  are  of  special  importance,  viz.,  a  rich 
larder  and  the  incorporation  of  some  material  for 
the  prevention  of  the  dreaded  Onion  maggot.  I 
like  to  take  out  a  good  deep  opening  at  one  end  of  | 


decomposed  manure.  Sow  a  couple  or  three  seeds 
in  each  pot,  reducing  the  plants  to  one  in  due 
time.  Tbey  must  be  kept  in  warmth  for  some 
time  after  germinating,  being  gradually  hardened 
off  in  April. 

SiKiNi;  Cabbage.— These  may  now  be  en- 
couraged to  make  fresh  growth  by  putting  the 
Dutch  hoe  through  the  rows,  and  also  drawing  a 
little  soil  up  to  the  stems.  In  cold  soils  give  a 
broadcast  sprinkling  of  guano  previous  to  hoe- 
ing ;  any  approved  fertiliser  will  answer  in  the 
case  of  plants  growing  in  lighter  soils.  First  of 
all  remove  all  yellow  and  decajed  leaves,  and 
should  there  be  any  gaps  caused  by  death  or 
blindness,  make  them  up  from  the  reserve  frames, 
or,  failing  these,  the  outside  row  may  be  lifted 
carefully  with  a  trowel  and  planted  firmly.     To 


Seedling  Chrysanthemum  (orange-yellow,  purple  siriped)  from  \ied  nctn-ed  frui 
Corea.    Photograph  sent  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Waugh.    (See  p.  V6) 


the  plot,  wheeling  the  soil  to  the  other  end,  and 
after  laying  on  a  good  coating  of  rich  manure, 
soot,  and  wood  ashes,  commence  by  throwing  the 
soil  forward,  working  the  ingredients  in  as  the 
work  proceeds.  This  is  better  than  ordinary 
trenching,  as  the  Onion  roots  get  the  benefit  of 
the  manure  from  their  infancy. 

Early  Leeks.— Where  extra  fine  Leeks  are 
desired  in  early  autumn,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
now.  Boxes  2  feet  by  1  foot,  well  drained  and 
filled  with  a  good  loamy  compost,  will  answer 
weU.  Sow  thinly  and  secure  a  level  surface, 
placing  the  box  in  a  temperature  of  60°  near  the 
glass.  Some  prefer  small  pots,  and  perhaps  these 
are  best  if  only  a  limited  number  is  required. 
Place  a  few  crocks  in  the  bottom  and  a  little  well- 


be  safe,  it  is  always  best  to  sow  a  little  seed  of 
some  quick-growing  variety  at  this  date  in  a  pan 
or  box,  as  even  should  the  plants  not  be  required, 
the  labour  is  not  great.  EUam's,  Cocoa-nut,  or 
Earliest  of  All  are  reliable  sorts  for  the  purpose. 
Sufficient  seed  to  produce  a  couple  of  rows  of 
Early  Rainham  may  also  be  sown  to  follow  the 
first- named. 

Early  Siinacii. — Seed  of  Victoria  or  ordinary 
round-seeded  Spinach  may  now  be  sown  on  a 
warm  sunny  border,  as  this  vegetable  in  a  young 
tender  state  is  alw.ays  acceptable,  and  it  is  very 
hardy.  If  this  goes  on  well,  good  pickings  will 
be  forthcoming  by  the  time  the  winter  batches 
are  running  to  seed  or  are  worn  out.  A  large 
breadth  need  not   be  sown,  as  sowings  of  Peas 
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will  soon  be  frequent,  when  the  Spinach  can  be 
regularly  sown  between  the  rows.  It  always 
pays  at  this  time  of  year  to  well  clean  the  beds  of 
winter  Spinach.  Put  the  hoe  through  the  rows 
and  apply  a  dressing  of  artificial  manure ; 
manure  answers  well. 

Sprinci  crops.— Where  useful  lots  of  the  spring 
sorts  of  Broccoli  are  fortunately  possessed,  it  will 
pay  to  give  protection  to  them  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done,  as  there  is  yet  sufficient  time 
for  sharp  frost  to  cut  the  stems  through  just 
below  the  heads  and  spoil  them.  Haybands  bound 
firmly  round  the  stem  and  amongst  the  lower- 
most leaves  is  a  good  protection,  or  Bracken  or 
litter  laid  in  readiness  for  placing  over  and 
amongst  the  plants  if  need  be.  These  Broccoli 
will  repay  any  extra  labour  in  this  respect  this 
season,  as  there  is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  green 
vegetables  a  little  later  on.  If  any  of  the  heads  of 
such  sorts  as  Leamington  or  Penzance  have  at- 
tained the  size  of  cricket  balls,  the  plants  had 
better  be  lifted  and  laid  in  in  moist  soil  in  a  cool 
shed.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  plants  must  be 
examined  frequently  and  the  foliage  bent  down 
over  the  heads  as  soon  as  they  can  be  detected. 
All  early  planted  lots  of  Coleworts  will  have  been 
cut,  but  later  planted  batches,  even  if  not  fur- 
nished with  hearts,  will  prove  useful  and  had 
better  be  used  up,  as  after  this  date  they  are  very 
apt  to  bolt.  If  there  are  more  than  can  be  used 
in  a  short  time,  the  best  plan  will  l)e  to  lift  them 
and  lay  them  in  behind  a  north  wall,  where  they 
will  keep  fresh  for  some  weeks  to  come.  The 
ground  can  then  be  got  ready  for  other  crops. 
Go  through  quarters  of  Scotch  Kale,  removing 
all  lower  leaves  from  the  stems,  which  will  induce 
a  fresh  colony  of  sprouts  to  issue  from  the  stems, 
these  cominf;  in  useful  in  April. 

Parslkv.— There  is  usually  a  brisk  demand 
for  this  at  this  period,  and  owing  to  the  mild 
weather  u()  to  now  a  good  supply  ought  to  be 
forthcoming.  All  the  same,  if  a  scarcity  ia  appre- 
hended, a  number  of  hard  picked  roots  should  be 
lifted  and  placed  in  a  warm  house  or  pit,  where 
they  will  soon  sprout  out.  A  few  boxes  may  also 
be  sown  in  gentle  warmth. 

Radishes. — A  sowing  to  succeed  those  grown 
in  heat  in  vegetable  frames  may  now  be  made  in 
a  cool  pit  or  frame,  giving  a  friable,  loamy,  not 
too  rich  compost.  French  Breakfast  and  Wood's 
Frame  are  good  varieties  for  the  purpose.  The 
glass  may  be  covered  with  mats  or  Bracken  till 
the  Radishes  appear,  when  air  in  moderation  and 
all  the  light  possible  must  be  given,  covering  at 
night  to  protect  against  frost.  Select  also  a  warm 
nook  and  sow  on  a  slightly  raised  bed  in  the  open 
the  same  sorts.  Some  Pea  sticks  should  be  laid 
on  the  bed  and  Bracken  on  these,  removing  it 
when  the  joung  plants  appear,  but  covering  each 
evening. C.  N. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


SEED  SOWING. 
The  season  will  soon  be  with  us  again  for  seed 
sowing  generally,  but  whether  it  is  a  wise  course 
to  follow  the  usual  practice,  which  most  of  us 
do,  of  sowing  the  greater  part  of  all  our  crops 
almost  within  a  month  or  six  weeks  is,  I  think, 
open  to  question.  The  spring  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  natural  season  for  sowing,  but  in  keep- 
ing up  a  succession  of  growing  crops,  autumn 
sowing  is  equally  important  and  necessary.  Few 
would  doubt  but  that  vegetables  are  more  nutri- 
tious and  appreciated  when  used  direct  from  the 
soil  than  when  such  as  roots  paiticularly  have 
been  stored,  perhaps,  for  many  weeks  under 
cover.  Rotation  of  cropping,  however,  has  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  regulated  by  the  seasons, 
soil,  and  locality.  In  some  favoured  localities 
there  are  natural  advantages  in  the  way  of  sunny 
slopes  and  soils  of  a  rich  and  porous  character 
that  are  not  materially  affected  by  heavy  rains 
or  late  spring  frosts,  giving  the  grower  a  decided  ,..,  .„,^„..u 
advantage  and  facilities  for  producing  not  only  |  Onion  shed 


early,  but  late  crops  also  over  those  less  fortu 
nately  situated.  Such  favourable  conditions  are 
not  always  made  the  most  of,  as  though  early 
supplies  may  be  forthcoming,  those  for  autumn 
and  winter  may  be  no  better  or  so  good  as 
others  in  a  worse  climate,  situation,  or  soil. 
The  feeling  that  inclement  weather  is  sure 
to  follow  shortening  days,  and  that  the  sun's 
power  is  waning  daily,  deters  many  froMi 
making  any  attempt  to  secure  midwinter  or 
early  spring  supplies  of  several  of  our  most 
useful  vegetables,  roots  and  salads  especially, 
from  autumn  sowings.  Having  experienced 
such  a  mild  winter,  many  will  regret  to  see  bare 
patches  in  the  garden  which,  had  a  little  fore- 
thought been  shown,  would  be  yielding  a  good 
return  at  the  present  time.  Necessity  coni- 
peHed  me  to  take  extra  means  to  make  up  for 
deficiencies  in  various  crops  caused  by  the  dry 
summer.  Among  others,  the  main  crop  of 
Carrots  suffered  greatly,  top-growth  being  short 
and  the  roots  hard  and  stunted.  To  meet  the 
difficulty,  a  good  length  of  a  south  border  was 
sown  at  the  end  of  August  with  James'  Inter- 
mediate. The  rain  when  it  did  come  caused 
the  parched  and  heated  ground  to  become  like 
gentle  hotbed,  resulting  in  rapid  growth 
hich,  up  to  the  present,  has  hardly  received  a 
check.  This  bed  has  furnished  roots  of  the 
finest  quality  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  far 
surpassing  those  sown  five  months  earlier. 
Similar  sowings  of  other  things  were  also  made 
freely  with  equally  good  results,  especially 
Lettuce,  Endive,  Onions  (Tripoli),  Radish, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflowers  ;  and  those  which  have 
not  already  proved  useful  promise  to  do  so  in 
due  course.  I  know  it  is  usual  to  make  sow- 
ings in  autumn  of  the  things  named  above,  but 
to  what  a  very  small  extent  compared  to  the 
valuable  yield  they  are  likely  to  afford  at  what 
is  considered  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  viz., 
the  early  spring  months.  Gardeners  in  the  past 
resorted  to  such  methods  more  than  we  do  at  the 
present  time  when  so  many  of  our  early  crops 
are  raised  in  heat,  hardened  off,  and  duly  trans- 
planted to  the  open  borders.  This  latter  course, 
though  followed  most  successfully  by  many, 
entails  much  coddling  and  labour  before  the 
plants  are  thoroughly  hardened.  It  is 
plan  undoubtedly  after  a  severe  winter,  but 
better  results  would  follow  where  there  was  a 
number  of  hardy  plants  to  fall  back  upon 
which,  perhaps,  have  received  a  few  branches 
only  as  a  protection  during  the  winter  to 
ward  oft'  cutting  winds  and  frost.  We  often 
destroy  many  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  and  other 
plants  that  are  not  required  for  planting  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  but  it  is  seldom 
either  of  the  above  is  too  plentiful  in  spring, 
which  proves  that  we  are  apt  to  be  too  free  in 
sowing,  and  that  thickly,  at  one  season,  and  too 
sparing  over  the  seed  at  another.  To  write  in 
favour  of  autumn  sowings  at  this  date  may 
seem  out  of  place,  but  it  may  be  a  hint  to  the 
anxious  young  gardener  in  ordering  the  year's 
seeds  to  recognise  the  fact  that  a  continuous 
supply  of  the  best  vegetables  is  not  secured  by 
one  or  two  large  sowings,  but  rather  by  several, 
and,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  sowings 
made  in  autumn  are  equally  as  important  as  at 
any  other  season  in  obtaining  the  best  results 
and  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  gar- 
den. R.  p. 


for  several  weeks.  Cardoons  take  a  good  deal 
out  of  the  soil  and  are  somewhat  troublesome  to 
grow  early  in  the  season,  but  later  lots  sown,  say, 
about  the  middle  ot  April  are  easier  to  manage 
and  respond  to  the  same  treatment  as  Celery. 
The  best  way  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  pots,  growing 
the  plants  in  a  little  heat,  gradually  hardening 
them  off,  and  planting  them  with  a  ball  of  soil, 
giving  liberal  doses  of  liquid  manure  when  esta- 
blished.—C.  N. 

Pea  Criterion.— The  fact  that  this  splendid 
all-round  Pea  was  mentioned  in  so  few  instances 
in  the  recent  reports  of  Peas  is,  I  think,  accounted 
for  by  its  being  even  yet  little  known.  All  the 
same,  I  have  from  time  to  time  read  notes  in  its 
praise  in  The  Garden  from  well-known  gar- 
deners, and  I  fully  expected  Criterion  would 
appear  in  the  majority  of  lists.  However,  I  trust 
that  in  future  all  growers  will  give  it  a  trial,  as  I 
think  they  would  then  always  include  it  in  their 
seed-list.  Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton,  has  termed  it 
the  Summer  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  a  title  good  enough 
surely  for  any  Pea,  but  one  which  it  undoubtedly 
merits,  from  its  heavy  and  continuous  yield  of 
medium-sized,  deep  green,  well-filled  pods  of 
richly-flavoured  Peas.  As  a  main-crop,  several 
sowings  being  made,  it  should  be  recognised  in 
every  garden.  It  needs  fairly  tall  sticks.— Nor- 
folk. 

Potato  International.— I  call  attention  to 
this  once  popular  exhibition  variety  because  it  has 
become  so  widely  grown  in  the  Channel  Islands 
and  in  other  warm  countries  for  the  supply  of  the 
home  market  ere  our  own  varieties  are  ready. 
Indifferent  as  is  its  quality,  yet  in  its  young  and 
unripe  state  that  quality  is  not  much  inferior  to 
what  is  found  in  other  varieties  in  a  similar  stage 
of  growth,  whilst  the  tubers  are  then  excep- 
tionally large.  Quantities  of  this  fine  kidney  can 
be  seen  in  the  shops  and  on  the  stalls  in  May  and 
June,  and  anyone  needing  a  stock  should  then 
purchase  tubers,  lay  them  out  to  green  and 
harden,  and  keep  them  over  for  early  spring 
planting  on  a  warm  border.  They  would  in  such 
a  place  be  found  very  early  provided  protected 
from  frost.  Offered  in  the  market  in  better  form 
and  clean  as  home-grown  tubers  they  should 
obtain  better  prices  than  the  foreigners. — A.  D. 


EARLY  CAULIFLOWERS. 


Cardoons.— These  will  make  a  nice  change  if 

in  good  condition,  helping  out  other  things  if  a 

'  quantity  were  stored  away  in  a  cool  shed  as 

a  safeguard  against  frost.    When  in  such  quarters 

■  ttle  Bracken  or  other  Utter  laid  over  them  will 

keep  them  safe  should  sharp  frost  set  in.     They 

are  sometimes  hung  up  by   the  heels  in  a  cool 

id,  thus  treated,  will  keep  sound 


To  advise  on  early  Cauliflowers  may  appear  out 
of  place  now,  but  from  present  appearances  there 
will  be  a  greater  demand  for  them  owing  to  a 
none  too  plentiful  supply  of  green  vegetables,  as 
with  so  mild  a  winter  many  of  the  Brassicas,  such 
as  Kales,  will  run  to  seed  quickly.  My  note 
more  concerns  the  quick-growing  kinds,  such  as 
"  Norwich"  referred  to  in  his  useful  note  a  short 
time  ago.  Though  I  have  in  previous  notes 
alluded  to  the  value  of  Cauhflowers  sown  in  the 
autumn,  it  often  happens  there  are  losses  from 
\-arious  causes,  such  as  running  to  seed.  Failures 
in  autumn  sowings  from  non-germination  and 
such  causes  compel  one  to  sow  at  this  date  for  an 
early  supply.  I  am  aware  of  late  years  many  do 
not  sow  in  the  autumn  but  rely  upon  early  sow- 
ings, and  if  shelter  and  attention  are  given  no 
one  need  fear  results.  Cauliflowers  raised  under 
glass  need  attention  in  their  early  stages.  Many 
object  to  the  term  "  forced  "  Cauliflowers,  but  it 
is  correct,  as  seed  sown  under  glass  is  forced. 
With  care  the  plant  may  be  grown  in  less  than 
three  months  in  frames  or  pots  if  needed  for 
special  purposes.  Of  course,  grown  in  pots  there 
is  want  of  size,  but  if  the  heads  are  the  size  of  a 
cricket   ball   they   are   much   valued  just    before 

sas  and  other  choice  vegetables  are  plentiful. 

Of  the  early  varieties,  a  good  strain  of  Early 
Snowball  is  diflicult  to  beat.  There  are  some 
excellent  selections,  such  as  First  Crop,  Early 
Forcing,  Mont  Blanc,  and  others.  One  I  like 
very  much  for  autumn  sowing,  and  it  is  equally 
good  for  sowing  at  the  present  time,  is  Early 
Dwarf  Erfurt.  This,  obtained  true,  is  really  a 
beautiful  kind.  It  ia  very  dwarf,  and,  though 
a  little  larger  than  Snowball,  it  has  thicker, 
broader  leafage  and    is  a   very  hardy    variety. 
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I  am  averse  to  sowing,  as  is  frequently  advised,  in 
a  small  pan,  as  here  the  seedlings  are  so  much 
crowded  that  they  frequently  damp  off,  and  once 
weakened  by  mildew  there  is  less  vigour.  Avoid 
thick  fowing  and  too  much  warmth,  as  the  seed 
germinates  so  readily.  I  do  not  advise  a  higher 
temperature  than  55°  to  G0°  at  the  start,  and  even 
then  ample  ventilation  to  secure  a  sturdy  plant. 
Needing  large  quantities  of  Cauliflowers  or  Broc- 
coli all  the  year  round,  I  sow  broadcast  in  frames 
and  in  a  little  warmth,  using  fresh  leaves  freely 
for  the  bed,  which  is  made  as  firm  as  possible. 
If  less  quantities  are  required  boxes  may  be  used, 
and  the  bed  is  then  most  serviceable  for  pricking 
out  the  plants  when  large  enough.  Lifted  care- 
fully with  a  pointed  stick,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
tap  root,  the  warmth  of  the  bed  soon  induces 
new  growth.  I  am  aware  when  sown  in  frames 
many  growers  do  not  trouble  to  transplant,  but 
if  sufficiently  thinned  plant  direct  into  their  per- 
manent quartern.  This,  however,  I  do  not  advise. 
Much  better  results  follow  what  is  termed  prick- 
ing off  out  of  the  seed-bed  or  pans,  and  if  a  little 
warmth  from  manure  or  leaves  can  be  given,  so 
much  the  better.  I  advise  frames,  as  the  harden- 
ing off  is  so  much  easier.  Plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  the  first  week  in  February  will  be  ready  to 
prick  off  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  to  plant 
out  the  first  or  second  week  in  April.  They  will 
then  lift  with  a  nice  ball.  From  the  start  good 
soil  is  needed,  and  if  possible  a  sheltered  bor- 
der. I  place  mine  on  a  south  border  sheltered 
by  a  wall.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  having  later  Cauliflowers,  but,  needing  a 
continuous  supply,  I  find  it  well  to  give  the 
best  place  to  the  earliest  lot  in  the  open. 
Drills  are  drawn  IS  inches  apart;  in  these  are 
placed  some  spent  manure,  such  as  Mushroom  or 
old  forcing  beds,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bone- 
meal,  and  the  plants  grow  quickly.  There  is  no 
loss  of  time  or  material  by  giving  early  Cauli- 
flowers the  best  culture  possible,  as  the  food  given 
is  suitable  for  other  plants.  In  my  cise  French 
Baans  follow  the  Cauliflower  crop,  and  these  need 
a  rich  root-run.  I  find  rather  deep  drills  at 
planting  beneficial,  as  these  protect  from  cold 
easterly  winds,  and  when  planting  I  have  found  it 
well  to  give  additional  shelter  in  the  way  of  branches 
of  trees.  Firm  planting  is  a  necessity  in  light 
soils,  and  as  growth  is  made,  mould  up  early  to 
prevent  the  plants  being  twisted  by  winds. 
Another  lot  of  plants  is  placed  in  the  open  in 
about  a  fortnight's  time  from  the  earlier  planting. 
These  have  deep  drills  and  form  a  succession  to 
the  earlier  plants,  or  one  row  may  be  planted 
between  early  Peas.  Grown  thus  they  do  well, 
as  the  Peas  shelter  at  the  start.  Many  cinnot 
afford  to  give  these  plants  glass  from  start  to  finish. 
Many  years  ago  I  used  turf  pits  to  advantage ;  the 
plants  do  well  grown  thus  either  planted  out  or 
in  pots.  I  prefer  beds,  as  less  attention  is  needed  in 
the  shape  of  moisture.  If  grown  under  glass,  the 
plants  need  firmer  soil,  (o  be  close  to  the  glass, 
and  given  ample  ventilatijQ.  1  have  hastened 
the  crop  by  pricking  off  int)  pots  and  planting 
out  in  frames.  Whatever  mode  of  culture  is 
adopted,  it  is  well  to  get  a  strong  pUnt  at  the 
start.  I  have  found  wood  ashes  mixed  with 
heavier  soil  one  of  the  best  aids  to  culture  in 
frames.— G.  Wythks. 

Much  has  Ijeen  written  of  late  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Cauliflowers  for  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  use.  I  rely  entirely  on  two  varieties  for 
the  supply  here,  the  demand  being  a  large  one, 
and  the  sowing  and  growing  are  managed  as 
follows  :  The  two  sorts  are  Walcheren  and 
Autumn  Giant.  Seed  of  the  former  variety  is 
sowri  in  the  autumn  to  supply  plants  for  spring 
cutting.  These  are  wintered  in  fi-ames  and  are 
afterwards  planted  out  on  a  south  border,  under 
handlights,  as  early  in  March  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  Cutting  from  these  usually  commences 
about  the  latter  end  of  May  or  first  week  in  June, 
according  to  the  season,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  in 
before  the  latest  batch  of  spring  Broccoli  over. 

also  have  a  box  of  seed  sown  in  .Jaimary,  and 
raise  it  in  a  cool  house  to  ensure  having  hardy, 
stocky  plants.     These  plants  when  large  enough 


are  pricked  out  into  a  frame  on  a  hotbed  in  which 
there  is  just  a  sufficiency  of  latent  heat  to  give  the 
plants  a  start,  after  which  they  are  grown  as 
hardily  as  possible.  These  are  planted  out 
eventually  to  form  a  succession  to  those  pre- 
viously set  out  under  handlights.  Another  lot  of 
seed  is  sown  under  a  handlight  if  the  weather  is 
cold,  if  not,  under  a  guard  in  a  warm  position 
outdoors,  early  in  March  and  again  in  April. 
From  these  two  sowings  a  succession  of  batches  of 
plants  is  set  out  at  intervals,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
regular  supply  being  kept  up  and  without  a  break 
occurring  till  autumn,  when  the  other  variety 
named  comes  into  use.  I  frequently  have  a  good 
few  of  Walcheren  to  clear  off  when  the  first  lot  of 
Autumn  Giant  is  ready,  but  such  is  the  demand, 
that  but  few,  if  any,  are  spoilt.  The  first  lot  of 
seed  of  the  last-named  sort  is  sown  in  March  and 
the  second  in  April.  These  two  sowings  furnish 
an  ample  supply  of  plants,  which  in  due  course 
give  fine  heads  through  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber and  two  succeeding  months,  when  the  Self- 
protecting  Broccoli  takes  up  the  supply.  In  an 
ordinary  autumn  I  have  had  Autumn  Giant  in 
good  condition  until  near  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  this  has  not  been  the  case  the  last  two  years, 
owing  to  the  plants  having  l>3en  forced  along  so 
quickly  during  the  late  summer  months.  Such,  in 
brief,  is  the  method  pursued  here  in  the  growing 
and  maintaining  of  the  supply  of  Cauliflowers, 
which,  though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  applicable 
-"erywhere,  is  here  attended  with  the  best  results. 


■A.  W. 


FORCED   PEAS. 


I  FIND  dishes  of  early  Peas  much  appreciated, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  get  as  much  variety  as 
possible.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  having 
early  supplies.  To  get  dishes  in  May  I  sow  in 
pots  at  the  end  of  November,  but  it  is  not  too 
late  to  sow  now,  as  advised  by  "  C.  N."  at 
p.  37.  The  seed  must  now  be  placed  in  heat. 
Strong  heat  is  not  needed,  as  it  weakens  the 
haulm,  and  at  the  start  this  should  be  avoided, 
as  once  a  check  is  given  it  cannot  be  remedied. 
For  present  sowing  I  find  a  heated  frame  the 
best,  as  here  once  the  seedlings  are  well  above 
the  soil,  more  ventilation  can  be  given.  In  say 
six  weeks'  time  from  sowing  the  plants  should 
be  placed  in  cold  frames,  or  merely  given 
shelter  previous  to  planting  out.  There  is  a 
great  advantage  in  growing  in  cold  frames  from 
the  start,  as  though  the  seed  germinates  slowly, 
the  seedlings  are  stronger.  Many  cannot  afford 
frame  space  from  November  to  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary or  the  middle  of  March,  so  much  depend- 
ing upon  the  season  at  planting  time.  Peas  for 
May  supplies  must  now  be  raised  in  heat,  grown 
quickly  from  the  start  and  without  drawing,  to 
secure  a  sturdy  plant.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  at 
this  date  to  soak  the  seeds  for  at  least  twelve 
hours  before  sowing,  as  I  note  this  year,  owing 
to  the  drought,  the  seed  is  harder  than  usual 
and  not  quite  so  large  or  fleshy.  Rather  small 
pots,  say  4-inch,  are  best,  placing  six  to  nine 
seeds  in  a  pot,  distributing  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face, covering  with  nearly  an  inch  of  soil,  and 
leaving  ample  space  for  watering,  as  if  the 
plants  suffer  from  drought  when  rooted  freely 
they  will  fail  to  start  when  planted  out.  The 
compost  for  the  seed  should  not  be  too  porous, 
as  a  firm  soil  will  ensure  a  sturdy  growth.  When 
using  good  loam  one  may  add  a  pinch  of  bone- 
meal,  or  on  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  may  be 
spread  a  layer  of  spent  Mushroom  manure. 

Peas,  if  placed  near  the  glass,  may  be  grown 
in  lO-inch  or  12-inch  pots.  Their  worst  enemy 
is  too  much  heat  at  any  time,  as  though  I 
have  used  heat  freely  after  setting,  it  is  not 
safe  to  force  too  hard  before  the  pods  are 
formed.  With  pot  plants  one  can  forward 
growth  by  stopping  to  assist  branching  out, 
and    by   so    doing   secure    earlier   and    better 


blooms.  Many  may  be  able  to  plant  out  in  a 
frame.  Here  will  be  secured  crops  equal  in 
quality  to  those  in  the  open  with  a  little  atten- 
tion to  cultural  details,  as  few  plants  can  bo 
forced  more  readily  if  grown  near  the  glass, 
the  temperature  not  exceeding  55°  to  60°  by 
artificial  heat.  Much  the  same  remarks  apply 
to  frame  culture  as  to  that  in  pots.  In  frames, 
burnt  soil,  wood  ashes,  or  tine  old  mortar 
rubble  will  be  useful  mixed  with  a  holding 
loam.  It  may  be  asked.  Why  not  sow  in  th ) 
frames  ?  At  this  date  there  is  a  saving  of  time 
by  starting  in  pots  and  a  stronger  plant  ii 
secured. 

We  have  some  grand  varieties  of  forcing  Peas. 
There  is  now  no  need  to  sow  small  round-seeded 
white  varieties  for  early  dishes.  May  Queen  is 
a  fine  forcing  variety  for  frames  or  pots.  It 
will  not  exceed  2  feet  and  the  crop  is  good. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all.  This,  last  year 
sown  at  the  end  of  .January,  was  tit  to  gather 
the  third  week  in  May — I  mean  given  pot  cul- 
ture at  the  start.  From  seed  sown  in  the  open 
at  the  same  time  I  gathered  the  first  week  in 
June  from  a  south  border.  Of  course,  such 
kinds  as  Chelsea  Gem  will  not  fail  grown  in  any 
form.  This  is  one  of  the  smaller  growers,  and 
for  early  supplies  I  plant  at  2  feet  apart  and 
always  give  support.  I  am  aware  many  do 
not,  but  the  plants  pod  better  if  kept  clear  of 
the  soil.  Many  persons  like  a  small  grower  for 
first  crop,  and  here  Chelsea  Gem  will  not  fail 
them.  This  1  always  grow  for  first  supplies  in 
10-inch  pots.  My  favourite  variety  as  regards 
crop  and  size  of  pod  is  Gradus,  a  3-feefc  variety. 
The  pods  are  large,  well  filled,  and  it  crops 
grandly.  I  have  this  season  sown  some  .300 
pots  of  this  variety,  as  so  far  it  has  never 
failed  me.  I  plant  out  the  larger  portion  early 
in  March,  sheltering  with  branches  for  a  time. 
Springtide,  a  new  early  marrow  larger  than 
Chelsea  Gem,  is  an  excellent  forcing  Pea  and 
does  not  exceed  3  feet.  It  is  remarkably  hardy, 
having  the  earliness  of  the  round  variety  with 
true  marrow  flavour.  To  follow  the  last-named, 
Daisy  is  one  of  the  best.  This  I  sow  in  the 
open,  and  stop  the  points  to  induce  an  early 
set.  It  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  older  kinds, 
and  what  is  so  valuable  in  this  variety  is  its 
long  cropping  in  addition  to  the  quantity  of 
pods  produced.  G.   VVythes. 


Raising  Tomato  plants.— Everybody  who 
has  a  greenhouse  seems  to  be  anxious  to  grow 
Tomatoes  and  wants  to  set  about  it  early.  The 
mild  winter  is  no  doubt  largely  responsible  for 
much  of  this  anxiety  to  make  a  start,  because 
frost  gives  no  trouble  and  it  is  imagined  that 
spring  has  come.  We  have  some  doubtful 
months  to  get  through  yet,  and  it  behoves  all 
who  want  to  grow  such  tender  plants  as  To- 
mitoes,  and  have  but  poor  houoe  accommodation, 
not  to  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  The  gardener 
with  his  ample  heat  and  house  roon  can  sow 
seeds  and  raise  plants  now  with  ease,  but  the 
amateur  gardener  with  his  limited  resources  will 
be  wise  to  wait  a  little  longer,  that  the  dajs  may 
be  less  short  and  natural  warmth  greater.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  sowing  Tomato  seed  than  ti 
fill  with  fine  sandy  soil  a  number  of  5  inch  pots, 
gently  pressing  it  down,  then  with  the  point  of  a 
finger  making  shallow  holes  evenly  and  thinly 
over  the  surface,  putting  a  seed  into  each,  cover- 
ing them  up,  then  watering  and  standing  in  a 
warm  part  of  the  house  or  frame.  When  the 
seedlings  come  up  so  evenly  and  thinly,  they  may 
get  well  into  rough  leaf  before  it  is  needful  to 
shift  them  singly  into  3  inch  pots.  So  treated, 
there  is  much  less  chance  of  damping  resulting,  a 
not  uncommon  trouble  when  seeds  are  sown  too 
thickly,  and  they  become  drawn  and  weak.  No 
wonder  if  in  such  case  plants  are  some  time  ero 
they    bloom.     Tomato  plants  in  a  young  state 
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particularly  need  ample  light  and  air  to  cause 
them  to  develop  stout,  sturdy  stems  and  robust 
leafage,  as  then  they  so  much  soont-r  throw 
flower-trusses  and  produce  fruit.  Early  trusses 
of  bloom  mean  early  fruits  and,  not  least,  a 
greater  relative  crop  of  fruit.— A.  D. 


POTATOE  PURITAN. 
It  is,  I  think,  quite  probable  that  Puritan  is 
the  same  as  the  so  called  White  Beauty.  Other 
white  representatives  of  tlie  same  type  are  Duke 
of  Albany  and  Holborn  Abundanca,  and  of  the 
four  I  prefer  the  last-named.  I  have  grown  this 
ever  since  its  introduction,  always  saving  my  own 
seed.  It  is  a  more  even  Potato  with  me,  with  a 
less  percentage  of  small  tubers  :  in  fact,  in  a  good 
Potato  year  these  are  very  sparingly  represented. 
So  far  as  the  crop  and  quality  are  concerned,  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  them.  They  all  do 
well  on  this  soil,  and  if  I  get  a  bit  at  all  stiff,  it 
is  lightened  by  a  very  liberal  dressing  from  a 
heap  of  old  vegetable  refuse.  The  close  alliance 
between  the  sorts  above  named  opens  up  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  advisability  of  growing  so  many 
— or,  at  any  rate,  of  giving  a  thorough  trial  to — 
novelties  until  they  are  allowed  to  supersede  sorts 
that  have  proved  a  distinct  success.  Where  as 
many  Potatoes  as  possible  have  to  be  grown  in  the 
ordinary  vegetable  garden— that  is  where  the 
supply  for  the  year  has  to  come  from  here— the 
chief  points  for  consideration  after  the  question 
of  quality  are  the  selection  of  varieties  that  will 
both  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of  serviceable 
tuber  i  from  a  given  area,  and  also  those  that  do 
their  work  quickly  and  may  be  lifted  in  time  to 
plant  the  ground  with  late  Broccoli  and  Cole- 
worts.  For  this  reison  I  shall  dispense  in  the 
coming  season  with  all  late  sorts,  whether  round 
or  kidney,  and  rely  solely,  with  the  exception  of 
one  border  of  Star  of  Reading  as  a  first  early,  on 
Holborn  Abundance,  Ninety-fold,  and  Windsor 
Castle,  the  last-named,  in  addition  to  other  good 
qualities,  being  a  splendid  keeper.  Apropos  of 
new  Potatoes,  they  are,  I  think,  sometimes  placed 
in  commerce  before  a  good  stock  has  been  ob- 
tained. Of  a  peck  of  The  Sirdar,  for  instance, 
just  received,  nearly  half  are  practically  worth- 
less, a  lot  of  shrivelled. up  tubers  not  so  large  as 
Walnuts.  It  may  be  an  acquisition,  but  my 
chance  of  a  satisfactory  trial  with  such  a  lot  of 
seed  is  comparatively  small. — E.  Burkell,  Clare- 

I    have    grown    both    this    variety  and 

the  White  Beauty  of  Hebron  for  several  years 
at  Bedfont  very  largely,  but  found  them  from 
the  first  to  be  remarkably  alike.  Still  they  are 
but  as  so  many  other  things  are,  dissimilar 
in  name,  and  that  seems  to  be  something.  A 
variety  that  is  very  early,  but  rather  distinct, 
is  Webber's  White  Beauty,  and  more  distinctive 
for  a  first  early  is  Duke  of  York.  For  all  ordinary 
first  early  purposes  in  white  kidneys  the  four 
named  with  Ringleader  and  Ashleaf  cannot  be 
excelled.  Vet  such  is  the  versatile  habit  of 
Potatoes,  that  were  the  six  to  be  grown  by  so 
many  diverse  persons  and  in  diverse  places,  hardly 
two,  perhaps,  would  agree  as  to  which  of  the  six 
should  be  placed  first.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
all  who  have  stock  of  these  early  varieties  are,  as 
I  am,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  tli9  tubers  at 
all  restful. -A.  D. 

I    have   during  the    past    three    seasons 

grown  two  acres  each  of  both  Puritan  and 
White  Beauty  of  Hebron  Potatoes,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  keep  them  separate.  I  cannot  see  any 
difference  whatever  in  the  tubers,  and  I  think  it 
would  require  an  expert  to  point  such  out.  I 
think  Puritan  is  perhaps  slightly  the  better  crop- 
per of  the  two.  I  look  upon  White  Beauty  of 
Hebron  as  the  best  Potato  to  grow  where  quality 
is  the  only  consideration.  When  dug  in  August 
the  quality  is  first-class,  a  feature  retained  until 
the  end  of  April.  Can  this  be  said  of  any  other 
Potato  in  existence?  When  the  weight  of  the 
crop  is  taken  into  consideration,  then  the  weak 
point  in  this  Potato  is  plainly  seen.    This  is  not 


of  so  much  consequence  where  home  use  is 
the  only  point  to  1)3  thought  of  and  land 
plentiful.  White  Beauty  is  not  so  much  addicted 
to  disease  as  some  sorts,  and  as  the  haulm  is  not 
so  vigorous  as  in  many  varieties  the  rows  need 
not  lie  so  far  apsrt ;  thus  the  lighter  crop  is  to  an 
extent  made  up.  Beauty  of  Hebron,  the  original 
red  or  pink-skinned  variety,  is  one  of  the  best 
Potatoes  possible  to  grow  for  quality,  but  it  does 
not  sell  nearly  so  readily  as  the  white  skinned 
kind.— E.  Moi.YNErx. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Annual  General  Meetlng. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
in  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Monday 
evening  last.  There  was  a  good  attendance  not- 
withstanding the  bad  weather,  and  the  proceed- 
ings, as  usual,  were  of  much  interest.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shea  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  preliminary  formalities  were  disposed 
of,  the  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  R.  Daan,  the 
secretary,  to  read  the  annual  report  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  the  past  year,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  society 

During  last  year  maintained  its  prcs'igi  and  its  hold 
upou  the  Chrysanthemum-loving  community.  Despite 
the  summer  aod  early  autumn  drought  and  graat  heit, 
the  shows  \ver3  vfA\  maintainel,  the  omp^titori  w-re 
uumorjus.  and  the  blooms  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
At  tlii>  Xdvember  exhibition  the  classes  were  well 
tilled,  the  special  prizes  for  vegetables,  both  at  the 
October  and  November  shows,  brought  excellent  col- 
lections, and  all  the  exhibitions  were  well  attended. 
The  committee  are  gratified  to  notice  evidence  of  a 
revival  •  if  interest  in  the  incurved  type,  which  is  shown 
by  the  large  number  of  new  varieties  introduced  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  particularly  during  the  year 
jmt  cLised.  These  new  introductions  ll^ve  been 
examined  by  the  classification  committee,  and  those 
pissessiug  characteristics  of  the  approved  incurved 
type  have  been  admitted  to  that  section.  Some  of 
djubtful  character  are  reserved  for  another  season's 
experience.  The  committee,  finding  that  some  of  the 
newer  incurved  kinds  so  nearly  approach  older  va- 
rieties in  character  as  to  render  it  ditficnlt  at  times 
to  determine  their  difference,  instructed  the  classifica- 
tion committee  to  draw  up  a  list  of  too-mnch-alike 
varieties,  which  was  published  in  the  schedule  of 
prizes  for  1^98,  and  made  obligatory  upon  exhibitors 
at  the  society's  shows.  Finding  that  some  affiliated 
societies  felt  themselves  bound  to  act  under  this  list, 
while  others  held  otherwise,  the  committee  have  had 
the  list  of  too-much-alike  varieties,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  incurved  classified  during  the  past  three 
years,  put  in  the  form  of  a  special  circular,  which  is 
to  be  8-ut  to  atiiliated  societies.  In  this  circular  they 
are  ni-ged  to  adopt  the  list  and  publish  it  in  their 
schedule  of  prizes  as  binding  upon  their  exhibitors. 
The  adoptir.n  is  optional,  but  it  is  believed  many 
societies  will  decide  to  come  under  the  operation  of 
the  list.  The  committee  have  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Royal  Aquarium  to  hold  their 
eshibitioQs  in  that  building  daring  the  present  year, 
the  directors  undertaking  to  give  an  additional  sum  of 
t'o  towards  the  prizes  at  the  November  show.  The 
lighting  of  ihe  building  wiU  bj  improved  and  better 
fa;ilities  will  be  afforded  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety in  obtaining  refreshments.  A  special  sub-oom- 
miitee  was  appointed  to  visit  places  in  London 
and  its  suburbs  to  ascertain  what  c  )nvenience3 
could  be  oliered  for  holding  the  exhibitions  of 
the  society  elsewhere  than  a';  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
and  upon  what  terms.  This  committee  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  visiting  buildings  and  making  an 
investigation  as  to  the  facilities  afforded,  with  the 
remit  that  they  recommended  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  transfer  their  shows  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  executive  committee  thought  it  expedient  to 
retam  their  exhibitions  at  the  Aquarium  in  ISO'.l,  as 
they  had  the  prospect  of  increased  monetary  assist- 
ance from  the  directors.  Large  numbers  of  new 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  have  been  submitted 
for  examination  at  the  meetings  of  the  fl  iral  com- 
mittee. The  awards  are  numerous,  despite  the  ut- 
most vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  conmittee.  The 
publicati  in  of  a  supplemental  catalogue  is  becoming  a 
necessity,  as  new  varieties  are  frequently  produced. 
This  matter  will  be  fully  considoreJat  an  eirly  meet- 


ing.  A  conference  on  the  Chrysanthemum  rust — a 
fungoid  growth  which  proved  very  troublesome  to 
many  growers  last  season— was  held  in  the  St. 
Stephen's  Hall  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  October  12, 
and  pnived  exceedingly  interestmg.  Papers  from  the 
cultivators'  point  of  view  were  read  by  Messrs.  P. 
Waterer  and  W.  Wells,  and  one  on  the  scientific 
aspects  of  the  rast  by  Mr  George  Massee,'  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  papers,  with  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  will  be  given  in  the  annual 
repirt,  ,to..  in  course  of  preparation.  Sir  Albert  K. 
HoUit,  il  P.,  presided  at  the  annual  dinner  on  No- 
vembfr  •"•il.  The  warmest  thanks  of  the  society  ara 
due  to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  the  president,  for  his  on- 
tinued  interast  in  the  society,  and  for  so  generously 
givimx  the  first  prizes  in  the  classes  in  which  the 
Hiilmes  M.'moriul  cups  are  offered  ;  and  to  all  others 
who  enabled  new  features  to  b3  introduced  into  the 
schedule  of  prizes. 

The  financial  statement  and  balance  sheet  wf  ro 
also  submitted,  showing  total  receipts  amounting 
to  t'OS"  10s.  7d.  Of  this  amount  £278  6s.  7d.  ware 
for  members'  subscriptions,  £117  5s.  donations  and 
special  prizes,  and  £3311  received  from  the  Royal 
Aquarium  Company.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  £.541  ."is.  were  paid  for  prizes  and  medals 
at  the  various  shows.  Mr.  W.  Seward  proposed 
the  adoption  of  the  roport  and  balance  sheet, 
which  after  a  short  discussion  was  duly  passed 
and  accepted.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
the  auditors.  The  election  of  officers  was  then 
proceeded  with  and  the  following  appointments 
made,  viz.  :  Sir  Edwin  Siun  lers,  president ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilkins,  treasurer ;  Mr.  Percy  Waterer, 
chairman  of  executive  committoe :  Mr.  Thomas 
Bovan,  vica  -  chairman  :  Mr.  R.  Daan,  general 
secretary ;  and  Mr.  Harman-Payne,  foreign  corre- 
sponding secretary. 

On  the  election  of  committeemen  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  caused  by  the  retiring  of  one-third  of 
the  executive  by  rule,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed :  Messrs.  E.  Beckett,  D.  B. 
Crane,  W.  Davey,  C.  Gibson,  H.  J.  Jones,  J. 
McKerchar,  A.  Outram,  G.  Walker,  Keayon, 
T.  W.  Wilkinson,  C,  Blick,  S'lnmons,  A.  Wright 
and  Sburrock.  Mr.  T.  Bsrridge  occupies  foe 
post  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  retiring  auditor.  As 
this  election  was  carried  out  by  means  of  ballotting 
papers,  four  scrutineers  were  nominated,  viz., 
Messrs.  Weeks,  Seward,  Pinches  and  Holmes. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Sander.5,  late  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  was  added  to  the  list  of  vice- 
presidents  and  also  nominated  for  an  honorary 
fellowship.  The  consideration  of  various  amend- 
ments to  the  rules  occupied  some  time,  but  very 
few  alterations  were  made,  and  such  as  they  are 
will  be  found  in  the  new  schedule  for  1899  now  in 
course  of  preparation. 

Some  new  members  were  elected  and  three 
local  societies  admitted  in  afiiliation.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
close  somewhat  earlier  than  was  expacted. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
take  place  in  the  Drill  Hall,  .James  Street,  Vic- 
toria Street,  on  Tuesday,  February  14.  The 
various  committees  will  assemble  at  noon  as 
usual,  and  at .')  o'clock  the  annual  general  meet- 
ing of  the  society  will  be  held  at  the  society's 
ottioes,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  S.W. 


The  weather  in  West  Harts.- The  weather 
remained  cold  until  the  7t.h,  when  a  sudden 
change  to  warmer  conditions  took  place.  On  the 
.Ith  the  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  wis 
only  35',  whereas  on  the  7th  the  highest  reiding 
was  54°,  the  former  baing  as  cold  for  Vab  time 
of  year  as  the  latter  was  unseasonably  warm. 
On  the  night  preceding  the  4th  the  exposed 
thermometer  indicated  1 1"  of  frost,  which  is  the 
lowest  reading  as  yet  recorded  this  winter.  The 
temperature  of  the  soil  both  at  1  foot  and  -1  feet 
deep  was  a  few  days  ago  rather  below  the  Feb- 
ruary average,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  about 
seasonable  at  2  feet  deep,  and  about  2'  warmer 
than  the  average  at  the  depth  of  1  foot.  Rain 
and  snow  have  fallen  during  the  list  four  days  to 
the  total  depth  of  about  an  inch.    On  the  morniflg 
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of  the  5th  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  to 
the  average  depth  of  1|  inches,  but  by  9  p.m.  the 
covering  was  reduced  to  half  an  inch  deep.  Iris 
Bakeriana  came  into  flower  in  my  garden  on  the 
4th  and  Crocus  Imperati  on  the  7th,  or  respec 
tively  fourteen  and  twenty  days  later  than  last 
year.— E.  M.,  Bfrkhniiixtal. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Calla  Little  Oem  has  done  well  with  me  in  n 
pond  out  of  doors,  and  has  flowered  in  about  0  inches 
of  water  for  the  last  two  yeirs. — Medway. 

Acacia  longifolia.— A  very  fine  bush  cf  this 
species,  some  10  feet  in  height,  is  now  very  beautiful 
in  tbe  large  No.  4  greenhouse  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  The  plant  in  question  is  attractive  by  reason 
of  its  general  habit.  The  kind  is  as  readily  grown  as 
any  of  the  family,  and  is  also  suitable  for  pot  culture 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

CroCUB  Imperati  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  species  now  in  bloom.  The  delicate 
tone  of  colour  and  the  pretty  effect  in  a  mass  are  not 
readily  surpassed.  The  finest  of  all  the  winter- 
flowering  sorts  is  the  exquisitely  formed  C.  Sieberi,  a 
sturdy  gem  that  does  not  topple  over  on  its  side  so 
readily  as  do  some.  The  colour  of  this,  particularly 
in  combination  with  the  richly-coloured  stigma,  Is 
beyond  all  praise. 

K'arcissuB  Golden  Spur.— For  early  work 
under  glass  no  trumpet  Daffodil  can  surpa5s  this.  It 
is  good  in  colour  and  decided  also  ;  it  is  large  and  bold 
in  the  trumpet,  and,  what  is  of  equal  imp:)rt,  tlie 
flowers  are  produced  on  stout  and  tall  stems.  It  is 
these  qualities  combined  that  render  it  so  valuable  for 
decoration.  There  were  many  good  blooms  of  this 
variety  at  the  Drill  Hall  a  week  ago. 

Camellia  Monarch.  —  For  colour,  this  well- 
known  old  variety  is  not  easily  surpassed,  and  when 
seen  in  its  fullest  beauty  with  a  hundred  or  more 
flowers  open  at  one  time  it  is  among  the  finest  of  this 
one  time  popular  group  of  evergreen  shrubs.  The  rich 
scarlet  of  the  flowers  is  not  in  any  degree  weakened 
by  their  semi-double  character,  for  the  petals  are 
broad  and  display  themselves  to  advantage. 

Lobelia  intertexta.— A  singularly  beautiful 
form  of  Lobelia  bearing  this  name  is  represented  by 
some  half  a  dozen  plants  in  flower  in  the  No.  7  range  at 
Kew.  The  habit  inclines  to  be  almost  erect  in  the 
main,  but  with  a  slightly  spreading  tendency  about 
the  base.  The  chief  attraction  is  the  exquisite  and 
delicate  beauty  of  the  flowers,  a  pleasing  blue  that 
calls  to  mind  the  pretty  Houstonia,  save  that  it  is  of 
deeper  and  rather  more  self  blue  than  this. 

Agapetes  b:,xifolia.— This  makes  a  capital  sub- 
ject lor  growing  in  pots  for  the  cool  greenhouse,  by 
reason  of  its  bushy  character  and  the  pretty  and 
numerous  drooping  tubular-shaped  flowers  of  a  deep 
coral-red  hue,  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  length,  and 
appearing  in  profusion  for  a  rather  long  reason.  The 
plants  possessing  this  colour  are  not  numerous  in 
winter,  so  that  the  few  so  favoured  are  valuable.  A 
treatment  akin  to  that  given  to  Correa  would  suit  this 
frjtty  free-flowering  plant. 

Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  imbricatum. 
^Among  the  more  beautiful  forms  of  this  Maiden- 
hair Fern  this  is  perhaps  the  most  compact  and 
pleasing.  The  large  and  broad  pinnse,  so  well 
overlapping  the  others,  create  a  denseness  in  the 
plant  that  scarcely  any  other  possesses  in  like 
degree.  A  very  pretty  exhibit  of  this  plant  was 
included  in  the  collection  of  Ferns  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  a  week  ago. 
Though  comparatively  hardy,  if  not  entirely  so 
in  certain  localities,  the  usefulness  of  the  plant 
is  considerably  modified  when  grown  in  the  open 
air. 

Plants  flowering  late.— In  reply  to  "  Sher- 
borne's "  question,  I  beg  to  state  that  here  I  had 
the  same  e.xperience.  This  condition  is  certainly 
due  to  the  reversed  seasons  of  last  year— rainy  and 
cold  during  .July  and  August,  and  dry  and  warm 
in  September  and  October.  The  bulbs  referred  to 
want  to  be  very  dry  during  summer,  and  to  have 
good  autumnal  rains  to  take  good  fresh  roots.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  cannot  do  well  if  at  their  rest- 
ing time  they  are  continually  watered,  and  at  the 
time  when  they  ought  to  be  making  fresh  roots  to 


be  prevented  doing  so  by  dryness.— -Max  Leicht 
LIN,  Baden- Baihn. 

Cyclamen  liedersefolium.— Probably  none  of 
the  hardy  Cyclamens  is  so  effective  when  massed 
together  as  this  well-known  kind.  But  as 
winter  plant  its  beauty  is  not  in  its  flowers,  but 
in  the  leaves.  Singularly  effective  always  is  this 
species  when  associated  with  the  bronzed  and 
withered  foliage  in  the  hardy  fernery  when  such 
has  been  allowed  to  remain.  Too  frequently  on 
the  score  of  tidiness,  it  is  said,  the  old  fronds  are 
cut  away  to  the  crowns  and  the  natural  shelter  to 
the  Ferns  is  lost.  These  old  winter  fronds  are 
equally  a  loss  to  the  pretty  leaves  of  the  Cyclamen, 
for  the  two  are  ever  in  harmony  one  with  the 
other. 

Cyclamen  persicum. — The  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  is  well  known  as  a  home  for  rare 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  of  all  descriptions.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  of 
practical  gardening  in  the  many  well-grown 
groups  that  may  be  seen  from  time  to  time.  Of 
these  latter  at  the  moment  a  splendid  strain  of 
Cyclamens  shows  skilful  management  and  cul- 
tural care,  the  plants— some  two  hundred  or  so — 
being  well  grown  and  finely  flowered.  Indeed, 
they  are  in  every  way  excellent,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  for  weeks  past  they  hive  been 
grown  among  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  bulbs, 
some  permanent,  others  not  so,  the  present  state 
of  excellence  and  abundant  flowering  are  the  more 
noteworthy. 

Fuchsia  corymbiflora  alba.— In  a  green- 
house from  which  frost  is  excluded  this  fine  and 
effective  Fuchsia  does  well  with  me  planted  out. 
It  seems  to  like  to  have  a  free  root-run,  as  it 
blooms  more  profusely  than  when  grown  in  pots. 
With  me,  grown  in  the  greenhouse  it  usually 
loses  its  leaves  twice  a  year,  but,  as  the  young 
ones  are  partially  produced  before  the  others  fall, 
this  makes  little  difference.  A  pretty  feature  of 
the  plant  is  the  large-sized  fruits.  These  are 
shown  in  the  coloured  plate  in  your  issue  of 
Feb.  4,  but  the  raceme  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  fine 
as  many  that  I  have  had  here.  Self-sown  seed- 
lings frequently  come  at  the  edge  of  the  path  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  some  of  these  come  true, 
others  reverting,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  typical  red. 
On  a  pillar  and  rafter  of  the  house  F.  corymbiflora 
•cry  pleasing  and  gives  remarkably  little 
trouble.  Green-fly  needs  to  be  keut  away,  but 
this  is  readily  done  by  fumigation.  I  have  grown 
this  Fuchsia  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  — S. 
Arnott. 

Ipomsea  Horsfallias  var.  Briggsse.- The 
beauty  and  the  value  of  the  well-known  Ipomiea 
Horsfallia'  are  well  known,  and  among  stove 
climbing  or  twining  plants  it  takes  a  front  rank. 
In  the  colour  alone  the  flowers  are  almost  unique, 
being  rich  and  of  a  most  intense  shade  of  rosy 
oon,  glossy  and  very  telling.  The  variety 
here  mentioned,  which  has  been  flowering  in  great 
profusion  on  the  end  of  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew 
for  some  time,  is,  perhaps,  even  more  richly 
coloured  than  the  original  plant.  It  is,  however, 
of  a  distinct  tone  of  colour,  though  not  such  as 
readily  be  conveyed  by  description.  In 
sotne  of  the  flowers  a  ruby-crimson  hue  seemed  to 
predominate,  while  in  others  a  shade  of  violet 
was  added  to  the  more  intense  hue,  possibly  re- 
sulting from  older  blossoms.  In  any  case,  a  climber 
so  unique  in  colour  and  so  free-flowering  at  this 
time  should  be  more  often  found  in  the  warm  con- 
servatory. The  quick-growing  habit  of  the  plant 
and  its  free-flowering  should  alone  induce  many 
to  again  take  up  the  culture  of  this  once  popular 
plant,  which,  despite  its  admitted  beauty,  is  cer- 
tainly not  enjoying  the  favour  bestowed  upon  it 
twenty  or  more  years  ago.  Many  years  ago  I  saw 
the  original  kind  in  the  fulness  of  its  glory  in 
one  of  the  many  conservatories  at  Westonbirt, 
where,  drooping  naturally,  it  created  a  picture 
rarely  seen  in  the  winter  season. — E.  J. 

Violet  Marie  Louise. — With  the  increased 
size  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the 
newer  single  forms  of  the  fragrant  Violet,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the  greater  lasting   powers  of 


the  double-flowered  varieties  will  be  overlooked. 
So  far  as  size  and  improvement  in  colour  are  con- 
cerned, the  single-flowered  varieties  promise  to 
quite  outstrip  the  few  double  kinds,  of  which  the 
above  is  the  best.  There  is  one  point  possessed 
by  the  double  kinds,  viz.,  the  long-lasting  proper- 
ties of  the  blooms  when  cut.  'This,  however,  is 
always  more  noticeable  when  the  blooms  occupy 
warm  and  close  rooms  where  many  gas-jets  send 
forth  their  impure  vapours.  In  such  conditions 
the  larger  single-flowered  varieties  (juickly  fail, 
while  the  double  kinds,  with  their  generally  more 
feeble  stems,  appear  to  stand  well.  This  apparent 
weakness  of  the  single  sorts  is,  perhaps,  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  with  their  bold  stems  and  really  hand- 
some flowers  they  are  becoming  more  conspicuous 
each  year.  As  the  case  now  stands,  however,  the 
small  and  pale  blossoms  of  Marie  Louise  are  fre- 
quently quite  fresh  when  those  of  the  lovely 
Princess  of  Wales  are  quite  curled  up,  though 
gathered  at  the  same  time  and  given  similar 
treatment.  Where  abundant  daily  supplies  of  the 
large  single  kinds  are  forthcoming  this  will  not 
be  a  serious  drawback,  though  at  times  this  is  not 
always  possible.— E.  J. 


Public  Gardens. 


Park  for  Eastbourne.  —  The  Eastbourne 
Town  Council  have  decided  to  purchase  from  Mr. 
B^eeman  Thomas  a  picturesquely-wooded  area 
called  The  Decoy,  at  Willingdon,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  public  park.  The  ground  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  borough,  and  comprises  eighty-two  acres. 
In  conjunction  with  this  purchase  the  Council 
resolved  to  construct  a  low-level  drive  from  East- 
bourne to  Willingdon,  with  a  view  to  its  connec- 
tion with  the  circular  drive  recently  carried  out 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Davies  Gil- 
bert, the  local  landowners. 

Open  space  at  Clerkenwell. — A  plot  of 
ground  in  Rosebery  Avenue,  Clerkenwell,  recently 
purchased  from  the  London  County  Council,  was 
lately  opened  by  Mr.  Arthur  Millward,  Chairman 
of  the  Vestry.  The  ground  was  acquired  on  very 
favourable  terms,  the  County  Council  having 
refused  to  let  it  at  £30  a  year  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  sold  it  to  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry  in 
perpetuity  for  £l(Ht.  Mr.  Millward,  in  declaring 
the  plot  of  ground  open  to  the  public,  dwelt  on 
the  importance  of  providing  open  spaces  in  the 
metropolis,  and  observed  that  the  one  which  he 
now  opened,  situated  as  it  was  in  a  very  busy 
locality,  would  be  a  boon  to  the  inhabitants.  He 
acknowledged  the  liberality  which  the  County 
Council  had  shown  in  giving  this  plot  of  ground 
to  the  Vestrj'  on  such  very  moderate  terms. 

Open  spaces.— Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta,  vice- 
chairman,  presided  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  on 
Wednesday.  It  was  agreed  to  communicate  with 
the  Corporation  respecting  the  preservation  of 
the  central  garden  in  Smithfield,  with  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  respecting  Petersham  Common, 
with  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works  respecting 
Pest  House  Common  at  Richmond,  and  with  the 
I  iladstone  Memorial  Committee  respecting  the 
proposed  acquisition  of  DoUis  Hill,  Willesden,  and 

urge  the  Local  Government  Board  to  allow  the 
whole  of  the  cleared  area  i-i  Morton  Road,  Isling- 
ton, to  be  preserved  as  an  open  space.  It  was 
agreed  to  commence  the  laying-out  of  the  garden 
of  Portland  I'lace  in  New  Kent  Road,  and  to 
plant  six  trees  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  Strand.  Among  other  matters  considered 
were  the  schemes  for  the  acquisition  as  public 
open  spaces  of  Pymme's  Park,  Edmonton,  Wal- 
pole  Park,  Ealing,  the  site  of  the  Ironmongers' 
Almsliouses  in  Kingsland  Road,  a  plot  of  land  at 
Finchley,  and  a  Jewish  disused  burial-ground. 


Name  of  .plant.- T'.  Hf.— Cyrtanthus  lutescens. 
Names  of  fruit. — Anun. — 1,  Yorkshire  Beauty; 
Adam's  Poirmain. 
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X£9  1>£3.X.. 

(llliutratums  in  Italia.) 


OvQtaldB :~ 

CypHpedium  Wiertziamira.. 
Dendrubium  Hildebrandi  . . 
Orchids  roots  failing    ..     .. 
Flower  :— 

Clematis  disease,  the   . .     . . 

Crocus  specio!- us 

Crocuses,  removing 

Iris  K:«mpferi  

Iris  K'lnipun  la  a  minlni  at 

Ilonkn-i,  Tok-'O      ^       ..      .. 
Paiisies,  Tufted,  raising     . . 
Plant,  hardy,  collecting 
Slug  repel  lers  ..      .. 

Water  Lilies,  open-air  tanks 

for  hardy      

Stove  and  Oreenlioase : 
Browalha  speciosa  major    . . 
Carnation  Mrs.  Lawson 
Carnation  ;Malmaison)  Prin- 

cees  May  

Carnations,  propagating  Tree 


Fuchsia' 


,-,  e'xhi 


ibiti« 


Gardeniis  for  cutting  ..     .. 

HoveaCeU      ..  .... 

Lapagerias  in  the  open 
Luculiagratissima       ..     .. 

Luculia  r/ratisshna,  part  of  a 

plant     oJ\    at     Coddington 

Natl,  Ne  a  ark       .. 
Narcissus    Golden    Spur  in 

Pel  argon  i  urns,  repotting     . . 
Plant-",  new  stove  and  green- 
house, of  1898       

Rhodanthes  in  pots      ..     .. 

Rogiera  cordata     

Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata.. 

Garden  Flora  i- 

Rosc  Souvenir  de  Catherine 

GuUlot 

Ferns  :— 

Chedanthes  .     .. 

Dictyopterie  irregulari-* 


Fruits    undor    glass,    work 

among 

Kitchen  garden,  work  in  the 

The  Market  Garden  :— 

Marktt  Bowers,  profitable  .. 

Kitchen  :- 

Beanp,  Scarlet  Runner  .     . . 
Ccltry  ridges,  utilising 

Celeries,  white       

Kohl  Rabi  sprouts        . .     . . 
Letrks,  sowing,  in  autumn  . 

Lettuces 

Pea  Day's  Sunrise 

Peas,  sowing  early       ..     „ 

Potato  Ringleader 

Potato  Sharpe's  Victor 
Rhubarb    Early    Albert,   or 
Scotch  Mamiiiolh      ..     .. 
Tomatoes,  two  good     . .     _ 
Turnips,  bwedo      


Chimonanthus 
Spirasa  Lindleyana 

Sweet,  the  Winter  .. 

Sooletles:- 

National  Chrysanthe 
Royal  Horticultural 


Acacia  Nemu 

Alpinia  mutica      

Azalea  Apollo  

Camellia  Chandleri  elegans.. 
Carpenterii  californica  in  a 
Middlesex  Karden  .  .. 
Chionoduxa  Luciliae  alba  . . 
Clematis  indivisa 
Crocus  Imperati  longiflorus. 
Galanthus  Charmer  . .  . . 
Galanthus  flavetcens  ..  .. 
Galanthus  Ikariie 


Hiemanthus  cinnabarinus  . 
Hibbertiadentita..     ..     . 

Iris  reticulata  .     

Leucojum  vermmi        .,     . 


Narcissus  minimus  ..  ., 
Narcissus  pallidus  pra^cox., 
Rhododendron  j)raicox 


Roses,  Lente 
Saxifraga  Bu 
Snowdrop,  a 
Snowdrops 


Boilers,  coil     

Clematis  on  a  pillar     .. 

CU.uati^  0)1  an  old  brick , 


Jaf-minum  gracillimum  not 


Orchids. 


ORCHID  ROOTS  FAILING. 
"J.  E."  on  page  40  in  the  issue  for  January  21 
calls  attention  to  the  frequent  failure  of  the 
tips  of  the  roots  of  Cattleyas  and  Lalias.  It 
is  an  interesting  topic,  and,  as  your  correspon- 
dent remarks,  worthy  of  discussion.  It  is  no 
use  looking  for  a  speci6c  answer  to  a  query  of 
this  sort.  The  blackening  of  the  tips  is  due  to 
a  variety  of  causes,  and  the  cause  of  each  indi- 
vidual failure  must  be  looked  for  in  the  plant 
itself.  There  are  more  ways  than  one  ia  which 
these  roots  go  wrong,  and  a  very  frequent  one 
is  for  the  strongest  and  best-looking  roots  on  a 
plant  to  turn  black  and  cease  to  grow  just  as  they 
reach  the  compost.  Kow  this  may  be  due  to 
several  causes,  but  I  am  convinced  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  an  inherent  defect  in  the  plant  itself. 
It  is  especially  common  among  imported  plants 
that  root  from  the  older  part  of  the  rhizome — I 
mean  the  part  that  is  imported  with  the  plant, 
not  that  produced  afterwards.  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  in  this  case  the  embryonic 
roots  were  present  when  the  plants  were  col- 
lected, and  in  the  long  drying  they  received  on 
their  journey  home  these  were  weakened.  Then, 
again,  much  of  the  peat  used  for  Orchids  is 
unsuitable,  and  much  of  the  Sphagnum  Moss  is 
gathered  from  foul  ditches,  and  unless  well 
washed  it  is  quite  unfit  for  the  tender 
spongiole  on  the  growing  root.  This  being 
ill-nourished,  the  root  gives  way,  and  the 
decay  of  this  cellular  tissue  gives  the  roots  the 
peculiar  blackened  appearance.  Supposing  the 
plant  to  be  vigorous  and  healthy,  the  greenius 
will  break  out  again  higher  uj)  the  root,  and 
when  this  takes  place  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sure 
sign  that  it  was  some  external  injury  that 
caused  the  misfortune,  and  that  it  was  not  due 
to  weakness  of  the  plant  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  plant  produces  small  roots  that  do 
not  grow  to  any  length  before  they  fail,  it  is 
without  a  doubt  one  of  the  surest  signs  of 
declining  vigour  in   the   plant  itself,     fn  this 


instance  it  is  akin  to  the  troublesome  habit  of 
failing  to  grow  from  the  wood-buds  or  eyes 
sometimes  noticed  in  Cattleyas  and  Lrelias,  but 
oftener  in  the  evergreen  section  of  Dendro- 
biums.  As  a  rule,  little  can  be  done  in  such 
cases  ;  the  only  plan  at  all  likely  to  succeed  is  to 
pull  the  plants  right  out  of  the  pots  and  wash 
them  thoroughly  in  tepid  water.  There  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  no  living  roots,  for  though  it  may 
not  have  been  noticed,  those  in  the  compost 
have  been  the  first  to  fail,  and  the  weakness 
will  have  communicated  itself  to  those  younger 
ones  which  are  for  a  time  in  sight.  Thoroughly 
clean  the  rhizomes  and  remove  every  bit  of 
decayed  material,  whether  on  root,  rhizome,  or 
l)seudo-bulb,  place  in  clean  baskets  or  pans,  and 
suspend  them  close  to  the  roof  glass  in  a  slightly 
warmer  house  than  where  they  have  been  growing. 
No  compost  of  any  kind  should  be  given  ;  just 
thoroughly  clean  crocks,  and  these  may  be 
watered  daily.  If  anything  will  save  the  plants 
this  will,  but  as  often  as  not  they  will  refuse  to 
start  at  all  freely,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  they  cease  to  be  of  real  value. 

Another  point  that  often  escapes  even  obser- 
vant cultivators,  such  as  "J.  E."  appears  to  be, 
is  that  frequent  fumigation,  even  with  the  im- 
proved methods  in  vogue,  is  injurious  to  the 
young  green  points  of  these  very  sensitive 
roots.  I  have  before  pointed  out  in  these  pages 
how  closely  dependent  Cattleyas  are  upon  their 
roots,  and  in  their  absence,  or  unless  they  are 
properly  conserved  after  they  are  produced,  it 
is  no  use  looking  for  healthy  growth.  Their 
structure  is  difl'erent  from  that  of  most  other 
kinds  and  they  are  the  first  to  suffer.  An- 
other means  of  injury,  and  even  this  is  some- 
times unsuspected,  is  the  presence  of  small 
insects  in  the  compost.  But  this  is  quite  diffe- 
rent in  its  eft'ect  from  that  described  by  "J.  E.," 
and  only  calls  for  this  slight  mention.  One 
conclusion  that  "J.  E."  draws  is  not  quite 
correct.  Because  the  roots  of  the  Phahenop- 
sids  continue  to  extend  for  an  unlimited  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  Cattleya  roots  will 
do  the  same.     The  nature  of  the  plant  is  dift't- 


rent,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  when  grow- 
ing naturally  the  latter  are  not  so  long-lived  as 
those  of  the  distichous-leaved  class  to  which 
Phal«nopsis  belongs.  I  have  pulled  about  large 
old  plants  of  Vanda  and  Aerides  that  had 
probably  been  in  the  same  receptacle  for  ten 
years  and  found  the  older  roots  quite  plump  and 
alive,  though  a  little  discoloured,  but  this  could 
not  occur  in  the  case  of  Cattleyas  in  which  each 
tier  of  roots  seems  to  have  its  duty  towards  its 
accompanying  pseudo-bulb,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  plant  has  little  further  use  for  them. 
My  opinion  may  not  commend  itself  to  every- 
one, but  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  If  the 
cause  of  the  injury  cannot  be  found  in  the 
tender  points  of  the  roots  having  come  into  con- 
tact with  something  unsuitable,  or  the  plant  is 
growing  in  an  unsuitable  temperature,  then  the 
plant  itself  is  in  a  debilitated  state  from  some 
error  in  cultivation,  and  a  healthy  state  of  the 
entire  plant  having  been  brought  about,  the 
tendency  of  the  roots  to  decay  will  disappear. 
H.  R. 


Dendrobium  Hildebranii.— Of  tliis  I  re- 
cently noted  a  nice  plant,  and  if  one  could  only  de- 
pend on  its  flowering  freely  it  sliould  become  popular. 
The  growth  is  erect  and  the  flowers  appear  in  smal  1 
i-acemes  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stems.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  primrose-yellow,  the  lip  having  white 
and  reddish  brown  mirkings.  It  comfs  fro  u  the  Slian 
Statep,  and  should  be  grown  in  ample  heaf ,  m  listure, 
and  1-ght,  such  as  these  Dendrobes  a'l  delight  in.  Aim 
to  get  it  will  ripened,  as  unless  it  is  si  fi"  species  is 
one  of  tde  most  likely  t  j  throw  badly  formed,  abortive 
blooms. — H.  R. 

Cypripedium  Wiertzianum.— It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  particular  merit  there  is  in  this 
hybrid,  to  which  an  award  was  given  at  the  Drill 
Hall  recently.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
C.  Rothscbildiahum  and  C.  Lawrenceanum,  but  I 
should  certainly  prefer  a  good  form  of  either  of 
the  reputed  parents  to  it.  It  may  improve,  but 
it  is  not  so  pretty  as  C.  eurjandrum,  which  it 
resembles  a  little,  especially  in  the  lip.  The 
plant  in  question  bore  a  two  flowered  spike,  the 
colours  rich  brown  and  while,  with  lines  of  purple 
on  the  dorsal  sepal.  — H.  11. 
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OPEN-AIR  TANKS  FOR  HARDY  WATER 

LILIES. 
"  Watee  Boatman  "  has,  in  The  Garden  of 
4th  inst.,  introduced  a  subject  of  considerable 
interest  to  many.  There  are  numbers  of  gar- 
dens in  which  a  few  aquatics  grown  in  tanks  or 
tubs  would  form  a  pleasing  feature  and  would 
give  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  to  the  growers. 
There  are  some  difficulties  in  connection  with 
small  tanks,  and  it  can  hardly  be  argued  seri- 
ously that  aquatics  grown  in  tubs  placed  on  the 
level  of  the  garden  are  in  their  most  appro- 
priate place.  For  gardens  where  it  is  desired 
to  grow  a  few  aquatics,  and  where  they  must  be 
planted  in  artificial  ponds  or  tanks,  it  will  be 
found  more  convenient  to  have  these  of  small 
size.  Concrete  or  cemented  ponds  have  a  pro- 
voking habit  of  developing  leaks,  which  are 
usually  remarkably  difficult  to  discover  and 
often  equally  troublesome  to  cure.  Where 
there  is  a  subsoil  of  clay  this  matters  less,  the 
retentive  power  of  the  clay  preventing  the 
water  from  running  away.  Where  the  subsoil 
is  light  and  sandy  it  is  far  from  easy  to  make 
and  keep  the  tanks  water-tight.  I  am  speaking 
from  experience,  as  I  have  a  small  tank  which 
after  the  first  year  developed  a  leak,  which 
appears  to  get  worse,  despite  all  that  has  been 
done  to  discover  and  remedy  it.  The  subsoil 
was  bad,  but  the  stones  and  concrete  of  which 
the  tank  was  made  were  thick  enough  and 
apparently  sufficiently  watertight  to  serve  the 
purpose  re(iuired.  When  a  tank  is  of  any  size,  the 
work  of  clearing  it  out  becomes  rather  serious, 
and  it  has,  in  addition,  to  be  made  perfectly 
clean  before  the  leakage  can  be  found  and 
remedied.  The  tank  in  question  has  had  to  be 
emptied  some  three  times,  and  this  winter  the 
level  of  the  water  has  been  lower  than  in  any 
previous  one.  This  is  all  the  more  annoying, 
as  the  last  time  it  was  taken  in  hand  no 
leak  could  be  found,  and  the  whole  of  the 
tank  was  gone  over  with  cement.  Some  cement 
is  less  watertight  than  others,  and  it  is,  one 
finds,  very  necessary  to  see  that  the  mixing  is 
very  carefully  and  completely  done  if  there  are 
to  be  no  porous  parts  through  which  the  water 
can  percolate.  Had  I  to  make  this  tank  anew, 
I  would  have  it  well  surrounded  and  bottomed 
witli  stiff  puddled  clay  rammed  as  hard  as 
possible  to  prevent  it  from  yielding  with  the 
weight  of  the  water.  The  bottom  of  the  tank 
requires  to  be  solidly  laid,  as  the  weight  of 
water  is  more  considerable  than  many  think. 
I  have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
tank  must  be  divided  into  three  or  four  smaller 
ones,  although  I  would  rather  have  it  undivided. 
This  experience  of  mine  is  not  unusual,  and  I 
have  seen  several  instances  of  similar  tanks, 
constructed  by  specialists  in  rockwork  and  water 
pools,  which  have  been  as  troublesome,  if  not 
more  so.  Some  of  these  have  had  to  be  con- 
verted into  little  bogs,  it  being  apparently  im- 
possible to  retain  them  for  their  original  use. 
Where  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  running 
water  a  defect  of  this  kind  matters  less,  as  any 
leakage  is  easily  replaced.  This  is  not  the 
case  everywhere,  and  where  water  is  scarce  a 
leaking  tank  is  both  unsatisfactory  and  trouble- 
some. If  water  has  to  be  pumped  or  applied 
through  a  hose — sometimes  twice  in  one  day— it 
becomes  a  question  if  the  beauty  of  the  water 
plants  has  not  been  too  dearly  purchased. 
Where,  too,  the  water  with  which  the  tanks  are 
supplied  is  cold  it  is  much  against  the  Nym- 
phseas,  which  flower  much  better  when  the 
water  in  which  they  grow  is  heated.     I  think. 


therefore,  that  those  who  wish  to  grow  aquatics 
should,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  go  to  very 
heavy  expense,  content  themselves  with  small 
receptacles,  not  larger  than  a  moderately-sized 
washing  pail  or  a  paraffin  cask,  in  which  one 
Nymphiea  can  be  grown  with  ease. 

Too  often  the  tank  is  made  either  per- 
fectly square,  oblong,  or  circular.  Square 
or  oblong  tanks  are  not  so  easily  made 
tight  as  those  which  are  circular,  but  it 
is  easy  to  improve  the  last  by  making  a  little 
break  in  the  outline  which  will  add  to  its  ap- 
pearance. A  tank  of  purely  formal  outline 
can,  however,  be  improved  by  the  arrangement 
of  plants  on  its  margin.  Instead  of  bringing 
the  cement  of  the  tank  in  a  perpendicular  line 
from  the  bottom,  the  plan,  which  has  so  often 
been  recommended,  of  making  a  level  terrace  or 
collar  a  little  below  the  ground-level  ought  to 
be  followed.  By  this  means  a  less  formal 
edging  than  is  shown  by  one  made  of  cement 
is  easily  made,  and  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment effected  in  the  appearance  of  the  tank. 
The  simplest  of  all  little  tanks  is  composed 
of  a  sunk  tub  or  the  half  of  a  petroleum  cask, 
tarred  outside  and  charred  inside.  It  is  not  so 
permanent  as  one  of  concrete,  but  is  cheaper 
and  more  easily  replaced  if  anything  goes 
wrong.  A  sunk  tub  looks  much  better  than 
one  set  on  the  surface,  and  aquatics  never  seem 
to  me  so  pretty  when  seen  so  near  the  level  of 
the  eye. 

"Water  Boatman  "also  raises  the  question  as 
to  which  is  the  most  suitable  soil.  I  have  used 
both  loam  and  pond -mud,  and  can  find  little 
dift'erence  in  value.  The  sourness  of  the  former 
after  a  week  or  two  soon  passes  off,  but  the 
pond-mud  seems  to  afford  a  better  holding 
medium  for  the  roots  at  first.  One  may,  per- 
haps, be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  inspired 
by  your  correspondent's  remark  regarding  the 
soil  becoming  sour.  These  refer  to  the  water, 
when  allowed  to  stand,  becoming  stagnant  and 
impure.  The  cure  for  this  is  to  allow  the  green 
pondweed  and  confervte,  which  come  naturally 
in  a  short  time,  to  grow.  These  will  soon 
purify  the  water.  They  require  to  be  kept 
within  bounds,  but  ought  not  to  be  quite  cleared 
away  in  summer  in  standing  water.  What  rises 
to  the  surface  may  be  taken  off,  but  that  below 
should  be  left. — S.  Abnott. 

"  Water   Boatman  "  may  grow  a  very 

nice  collection  of  hardy  Nymph.-eas  in  the  tank 
he  describes,  viz.,  60  feet  by  fi  feet.  I  would 
advise  that  such  a  tank  should  be  made  in  a 
sheltered  place  and  in  the  full  sun,  for  if  ex- 
posed to  rough  winds  the  flowers  and  foliage 
get  damaged,  and  if  in  the  shade  the  plants 
never  bloom  satisfactorily.  The  tank  should 
be  2i  feet  deep.  After  the  tank  has  been 
made,  get  some  mud  from  an  old  pond  or 
stream  which  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
not  from  a  pond  where  all  sorts  of  leaves  from 
overhanging  trees  have  fallen  into  it,  and  also 
be  careful  not  to  get  mud  that  is  full  of  water 
weeds.  Mix  with  this  mud  about  the  same 
quantity  of  good,  rather  stiff  loam,  and  a  little 
bone-meal  may  be  added  if  it  is  thought  the 
mud  is  poor,  but  take  care  no  chalk  or  lime  is 
added,  for  Water  Lilies  never  do  so  well  in 
water  containing  lime.  Place  0  inches  of  this 
mixture  e\'enly  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
and  then  fill  the  tank  up  with  water.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  a  little  fresh  water  to 
run  into  the  tank  every  day,  and  also  for  some 
to  flow  out,  but  not  enough  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  remaining  in  the  tank. 
Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  plant  in  newly-cemented 
tanks  ;  better  wait  about  three  weeks  and  keep 
the  tank  water  overflowing  a  little,  which  will 
run  off  the  injurious  ©fleets  of  the  new  cement. 


A  very  baautiful  show  may  be  had  with 
Nymphoeas  alone,  with  here  and  there  a 
Pontederia  or  a  Sagittaria  put  in  to  break  the 
flat  surface.  The  way  I  would  advise  this  tank 
to  be  planted  is  :  let  the  first  row  of  plants, 
along  one  side  18  inches  from  the  side  and  4 
feet  from  plant  to  plant,  be  of  the  various  sorts 
of  Nymphoeas,  dropping  in  here  and  there  a 
Pontederia,  a  Sagittaria,  Calla,  and  Thalia 
dealbata  ;  then  the  row  on  the  opposite  side 
should  be  planted  alternate  with  this  row  and  in 
the  same  way.  There  are  now  sufficient  varieties 
of  hardy  Water  LUies  to  have  each  plant  different. 
If  you  wish  to  grow  a  large  variety  of  aquatics, 
I  advise  making  a  separate  tank  or  dividing 
this  one,  as  the  water  for  Nymphajas  is  too 
deep  for  many  other  beautiful  subjects.  Nine 
inches  of  water  with  a  gravel  and  mud  bottom 
would  grow  the  following  plants  well  :  Butomui 
umbellatus,  all  the  Sagittarias,  Aponogetoi 
distachyon,  Eiohomia  azurea,  Peltandra  vir- 
ginica,  Orontium  aquaticum,  Villarsia  reni- 
formis,  V.  nympha3oides,  Alisma  natans,  Limno- 
charis  Humboldtiana,  Nymphtea  pygmsea,  N.  p. 
Helvola,  and  several  other  pretty  little  water 
plants.  These  plants  will  require  constant 
attention  in  the  growing  season  to  see  that  the 
strong-growing  subjects  do  not  over-grow  the 
weaker  ones.  The  same  also  applies  to  the 
Nymphicas,  for  some  of  them  would  soon  cover 
a  much  larger  space  than  I  have  allotted  to 
them,  but  by  keeping  the  older  and  rougher- 
looking  foliage  pulled  off  they  may  be  kept 
within  bounds,  and  so  get  a  good  variety  in  a 
comparatively  small  space.  Nympha'as  when 
they  arrive  from  the  nursery  are,  of  course, 
small,  and  to  plant  them  at  once  in  deep 
water  means  failure.  I  find  the  best  way  is  to 
pot  them  up  in  Orchid  pans  in  nice  sweet  loam, 
with  a  good  coat  of  coarse  sand  on  the  top. 
Sink  them  just  deep  enough  in  the  water  to 
allow  the  foliage  to  float  about  freely  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  When  they  begin  to 
grow  freely  sink  them  a  little  deeper,  and  so  on 
till  at  last  you  have  pushed  the  Orchid  pan 
right  into  the  mud,  when  the  plant  will  root 
through  the  holes  and  over  the  top  and  take 
care  of  itself.  I  like  to  see  the  green  grass 
come  right  over  the  edge  and  touch  the  water, 
but  if  bog  plants  are  preferred,  there  is  a 
good  variety  of  very  pretty  ones  that  would  do 
well,  such  as  Parnassia,  Primula  rosea,  P. 
japonica,  Caltha  pilustris,  Saxifraga  Fortunei, 
S.  peltata,  Spinea  japonica.  Lobelia  syphilitica, 
L.  cardinalis,  &c.  The  overflow  from  this 
tank  might  be  made  to  run  into  a  bit  of  ground 
near  and  form  a  bog,  where  a  great  variety 
of  beautiful  plants,  both  tall  and  short  varie- 
ties, might  be  grown.  —  W.  ,1.  Townsexd, 
Sandhurst  Lnchi,;  Hn-ks. 


Hardy  plant  collecting. — Some  time  since 
Mr.  BuUey  was  good  enough  to  write  to  me  as  to 
the  above,  and  while  thoroughly  approving  of 
his  scheme  in  the  main,  I  feared  that  iD  would  be 
impracticable  because  of  the  great  difficulty  in 
choosing  exactly  the  right  man  to  act  for  the 
members  of  any  small  society  which  might  be 
formed  for  the  above  object.  Now,  however,  that 
the  scheme  has  received  the  full  approval  of  such 
an  experienced  collector  as  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge, 
and  also  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Selfe- Leonard's 
proposal  that  a  conference  should  be  held  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  meet  with 
success.  There  must  be  very  many  amateurs  who 
would  gladly  subscribe  towards  recovering  losb 
plants  and  obtaininff  new  ones,  and  I  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Burbidge  in  his  statement  that 
too  much  attention  has  been  given  of  recent 
years  to  the  collection  of  Orchids  and  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants.  Surely  there  must  be  a  splen- 
did field  for  research  in  the  newly-opened-up 
parts  of  China. — A.  Kingsmill,  Harrow  Weald. 
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IRIS  K.BMPFERI  (L.FVIGATA). 
I  NEVER  use  peat  in  the  cultivation  of  this  lovely 
Iris.  Even  in  its  best  form  peat  is  not  neces- 
sary, while  the  black,  fibreless,  and  more  or 
less  solid  kind  is  distinctly  injurious.  Equally 
undesirable  and  unsafe,  so  far  as  the  plants  are 
concerned,  is  it  to  plant  such  things  in  positions 
where  the  roots  are  constantly  in  the  water 
winter  and  summer.  A  moist  condition,  or  this 
and  shade  combined,  very  frequently  suits  this 
Iris  to  a  nicety  when  saturation  proves  its  ruin. 
To  what  extent  this  Iris  likes  constant  saturation 
in  Japan  I  know  not ;  it  is  certainly  the  reverse 
of  beneficial  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  frequent  instances  of  failure 
when  given  this  saturation  are  abundant 
proof    of    its    unsuitableness    in    this    country 


soil  and  refuse  had  accumulated  to  a  depth  of 
2  feet.  The  success  of  these  plants  while  they 
remained,  during  six  years  or  more,  was  pheno- 
menal. For  many  years  these  plants  were  a 
complete  success  with  me  in  a  soil  that  in  hot 
summers  became  dust-dry  to  a  considerable 
dejjth.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  I  have  yet 
to  see  so  near  London  the  plants  that  shall  sur- 
pass them  in  vigour  and  free  flowering.  This 
success  I  attributed  to  the  very  liberal  manner 
in  which  the  soil  was  manured.  The  growth 
was  fully  3  feet  in  height  and  even  more  the 
following  year,  while  the  masses  of  root  fibres 
that  extended  in  all  directions  I  had  never  even 
dreamed  of.  It  was  from  this  circumstance 
that  I  began  to  realise  that  hitherto  these 
plants  had  to  some  extent  simply  been  starved 
by   their   surroundings.     The    root   fibres  had 


of  considerable  importance  for  these  Irises. 
Indeed,  were  I  forming  what  I  should  regard 
an  ideal  spot,  I  would  ask  for  nothing  better 
than  a  half-shady  place  where  a  border  may  be 
made,  and  where  leaf  soil  and  manure  may  be 
given  at  will.  With  these  at  command  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  group  in  question  should 
not  be  more  frequently  a  success  as  ordinary 
border  plants,  particularly  where  a  so-called 
damp  border  exists.  I  am  not  saying  there  are 
no  known  instances  of  success  when  given  the 
semi-aquatic  treatment,  but  I  would  content 
myself  did  the  extreme  roots  touch  the  mois- 
ture. Plants  that  may  be  perfectly  happy 
beside  a  rippling  rivulet  may,  rather  I  would 
say  would,  be  almost  sure  to  decline  and  pre- 
sently vanish  if  planted  in  the  sodden  soil  at 
the  margin  of  a  pond.     In  .short,  where  Primula 


Iris  Kampferi  in  a  garden  at  Horikiri,  Tokio.    From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mons.  A.  linger,  of  L.  Bailimer  and  Co.,  Yokohan 


at  least.  Of  the  gross  feeding  nature  of 
these  plants  and  their  special  fondness  for 
rich  soils  we  have  yet  much  to  learn.  With 
quite  strong  plants  it  is  not  readily  over- 
done. I  would  much  prefer  to  grow  I.  K;emp- 
feri  in  any  ordinary  soil,  to  be  enriched 
as  I  considered  right,  than  to  trust  to  plants 
constantly  supplied  with  moisture  as  the  essen- 
tial to  success.  What  the  plants  really  prefer 
is  a  condition  where  plenty  of  rich  food  is 
present  for  the  roots,  such  as  fat  clayey  mud 
and  the  annually  decaying  vegetable  food  that 
is  sure  to  form  in  deep  ditches  and  the  like. 
Indeed,  I.  Levigata  may  frequently  be  planted 
in  such  places  with  entire  success,  while  it  fails 
as  completely  in  what  are  apparently  better 
positions.  I  once  knew  a  disused  gravel  hole 
planted  with  these  things.     In  this,  old  potting 


stiength  enough  to  penetrate  anywhere,  the 
pathways  separating  beds  of  the  plants  being 
quite  filled  with  roots  also.  From  this  time  I 
never  omitted  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  com- 
bined with  deep  trenching  of  the  soil.  Cow 
manure  was  that  employed,  and  the  cooling 
nature  of  it  suited  the  plants  exactly.  In  other 
respects  the  plants  were  fully  exposed,  more  so 
than  I  would  prefer  had  I  the  choice  of  posi- 
tions. 

Many  who  have  ornamental  water  signally 
fail  to  grow  these  Irises  because  of  planting  at 
the  edge  of  the  lake  or  pond,  and  frequently  in 
the  worst  of  soil.  Such  things  are  much  safer 
10  feet  away  from  the  water  and  in  a  bed  of 
the  deepest  and  richest  soil,  and  with  water  so 
near  better  ((enerally  raised  above  its  level. 
Shade  of  a  kin  1,  not  heavy  or  dense,  is  a  matter 


japonica  will  spread  out  its  rosettes  of  leaves  to 
2  feet  or  24  feet  across  and  send  its  giant 
whorls  of  crimson  flowers  as  high  into  the  air, 
there  also  will  these  Irises  thrive. 

A  word  as  to  time  of  planting.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  spring  planting  for  many  Irises,  the 
Flag  Iris  in  particular,  and  equally  those  under 
notice,  more  especially  when  dividing  is  neces- 
sary. This  with  I.  Kiempferi  is  less  frequent, 
and  less  needful  also  if  liberal  mulchings  of 
manure  be  furnished  each  year.  It  is  because 
many  of  these  Irises  are  very  enduring,  and 
because  they  show  so  few  signs  of  distress 
after  planting  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
results  that  follow.  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
good  display  of  Flag  Irises  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing the  planting  of  large  pieces  in  autumn. 
Infinitely  better  results  ensue  when  the  work 
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is  done  in  April  and  good  healthy  pieces  are 
planted,  for  these  a  year  hence  will  flower 
with  certainty.  E.  Jenkins. 


It 


RAISING  TUFTED  PANSIES. 
contrary  to  the   general  rule,   perhaps,   to 


defer  sowing  seed  until  the  present  time,  most 
persons  preferring  to  raise  a  batch  of  seedlings 
during  the  late  summer  and  plant  them  out  during 
the  autumn  months.  The  method  answers  very 
well  with  those  who  can  find  time  and  also  have 
accommodation  at  such  a  season,  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  ensures  an  earher  display  of 
blossoms  than  would  be  the  case  by  any  other 
system  of  culture.  By  these  means  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  selection  of  promising  seedlings  early 
in  the  flowering  season,  and  one  is  able  to  work 
up  a  large  stock  of  those  selected  before  autumn 
planting  has  to  be  carried  out.  Any  time  during 
the  first  half  of  February  is  an  excellent  time  to 
sow  seed,  and,  provided  a  nice  gentle  bottom- 
heat  can  be  ensured,  seedlings  can  be  raised  with 
ease.  Shallow  boxes  or  pans  should  be  used, 
giving  plenty  of  drainage.  Loam  and  leaf-mould 
in  equal  parts,  with  a  free  admixture  of  coarse 
silver  sand,  answer  very  well.  Leave  quite  an 
inch  of  space  between  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
the  top  of  the  boxes  or  pans.  Pieces  of  glass  may 
then  be  laid  on  the  top.  The  soil  should  be 
pressed  down  firmly,  afterwards  holding  the  pans 
in  a  vessel  of  tepid  water  and  allowing  this  to 
come  through  the  soil,  taking  special  pains  to 
prevent  any  water  running  over  the  sides.  The 
seed  should  then  be  sown  thinly  and  slightly 
covered.  In  a  few  days  the  seeds  will  have  ger- 
minated. In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  seed- 
lings should  be  far  enough  advanced  to  bear 
removal  to  a  somewhat  cooler  position  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  when  they  have  become  suffi- 
ciently hardened  and  the  third  leaf  has  formed 
they  will  be  ready  for  transplanting.  The  seed- 
lings may  be  pricked  out  into  shallow  boxes  about 
1  inch  to  li  inches  apart,  and  after  sprinkling 
them  with  water  from  a  fine-rosed  can,  should  be 
placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass.  By  the  time 
these  pricked-off  seedlings  are  established  and  are 
making  headway  more  genial  weather  should  pre- 
vail, and  they  may  then  be  stood  in  cold  frames. 
With  the  approach  of  warmer  weather  air  may  be 
admitted  freely,  until  in  the  end  the  lights  may 
be  entirely  removed  and  the  young  plants  hard- 
ened off  previous  to  planting  them  out  in  the 
open.  From  the  middle  of  May  until  the  end  of 
the  same  is  a  good  time  for  putting  out  the  seed- 
lings, as  if  planted  later  they  invariably  suffer 
from  the  hot  and  dry  weather  which  usually  pre- 
vails at  that  season.  The  first  blossoms  usually 
appear  before  the  middle  of  .June,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  of  this  date  the  seedling  beds  present  a 
moat  charming  picture. 

A  sharp  look-out  is  kept  for  plants  of  compact 
and  crawlinglike  growth  combined  with  freedom 
of  flowering  and  good  and  distinctly  coloured 
blooms.  A  careful  note  is  also  kept  of  those 
plants  coming  into  flower  early,  and  a  like  regard 
is  paid  to  those  blossoming  later  than  the  great 
bulk  of  sorts.  A  Grower. 


Removing  Crocuses. — Among  the  many 
interesting  things  in  the  article  by  the  Rev.  C. 
WoUey-Dod  on  "  Spring  in  January"  is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  best  plan  of  removing  Crocuses.  To 
remove  lumps  when  in  full  flower  and  leaf  may 
appear  rather  unsafe,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  only 
perfectly  prudent,  but  less  injurious  to  the  future 
well-being  of  the  Crocus  than  removing  at  the 
usual  time.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remove  Cro- 
cuses at  various  seasons,  and  have  frequently  had 
plants  of  various  species  sent  me  in  flower  and 
leaf,  and  have  found  them  more  likely  to  do  well 
if  planted  when  in  that  stage  than  at  any  other 
time.  In  raising  seedlings  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  selection  to  be  able  to  transplant  a  superior 
flower  at  this  time.— S.  Arxott. 

Slug'  repellers.— Mr.  Wolley-Dod'a  reference 
to  pertorated  zinc  collars  as  a  defence  against  the 


attacks  of  slugs  reminds  me  of  a  still  better  way 
of  keeping  them  off'.  This  I  saw  last  year  at 
Mount  Uslior,  Co.  Wicklow.  The  little  rings  are 
made  of  fine  brass  wire  gauze,  such  as  is  used  by 
millers  for  sieves.  When  cut,  the  points  of  the 
wire  present  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  the  marauders.  For  some  years  I 
have  used  plain  zinc  rings  with  the  tops  cut  into 
fringes  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  These  are  generally 
effective,  but  occasionally  one  of  the  enemies 
finds  its  way  o\er  and  commits  a  good  deal  of 
havoc.  Possibly  some  of  our  horticultural  sun- 
driesmen  might  find  it  worth  while  to  manufac- 
ture some  of  these  wire  gauze  collars  for  sale.  If 
made  in  sets  of  different  sizes,  one  to  fit  within 
the  other,  they  would  pack  within  small  compass 
and  be  easily  sent  by  post.  I  have  not  seen  these 
collars  made  of  this  material  elsewhere,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  their  superiority  to  those 
usually  seen. — S.  Arnott. 


THE  CLEMATIS  DISEASE. 

Recent  issues  of  MoUer's  Deutsche  Gartner 
Zeitiinij  contain  a  very  interesting  report  on 
the  Clematis  disease.  Observation  made  on 
varieties  of  the  florida  and  lanuginosa  types 
seems  to  prove  that  the  plague  must  not  be 
attributed  to  insects  or  fungi,  and  that  these 
pests  first  attack  the  plants  after  they  have 
become  weak  through  other  causes. 

Messrs.  Goos  and  Koenemann,  Germany, 
give  their  experience  as  follows :  The  large 
Heshy  roots  of  the  Clematis  have  the  power  of 
absorbing  large  quantities  of  moisture.  After 
heavy  rains  a  greater  amount  of  water  is  sent 
into  the  woody  parts  than  they  are  able  to 
take,  thereby  bursting  the  cells  in  those  parts 
where  the  pressure  becomes  too  great.  Food 
distribution  to  the  upper  parts  is  sometimes 
continued  for  a  short  period  until  the  next 
outburst,  when  whole  plants  suddenly  die  oflf. 
The  natural  home  of  C.  Vitalba  andC.  Viticella 
will  be  found  on  sloping  land  or  among  roots 
of  large  trees  where  ample  drainage  is  provided, 
and  if  we  give  our  Clematises  good  drainage  and 
rich  soil  to  produce  strong  runners  that  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  any  overproduction  of  sap, 
then  there  will  be  no  cause  for  further  trouble 
from  this  dreaded  disease.  M.  Joh.  Nicolai, 
Caswig,  Saxony,  gives  the  following  as  his 
observation  :  My  belief  in  regard  to  the  sudden 
dying  off  of  plants  mostly  belonging  to  the 
florida  and  lanuginosa  types  is  that  this  disease 
is  caused  by  injury  from  frost.  Nearly  every 
Clematis  commences  its  growing  period  in  early 
spring,  when  frosts  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. In  nearly  all  instances  they  are  not 
killed  outright,  except  by  very  severe  frosts, 
but  those  affected  will  show  their  injury  later 
on.  The  Clematis  has  stored  away  in  its  fleshy 
roots  for  use  in  the  spring  great  quantities  of 
food  that  are  put  into  circulation  at  a  very  low 
temperature.  Then  comes  the  rapid  growth 
which  necessitates  a  large  circulation  of  sap. 
The  injury  that  has  been  caused  by  frost  is  first 
shown  when  the  reserve  food  is  exhausted,  and 
new  food  must  be  absorbed  from  the  soil  through 
the  agency  of  the  roots.  At  this  point,  which  is 
usually  found  in  the  wood-building  period,  there 
is  a  sudden  lack  of  nourishment,  resulting 
in  the  dying  off"  of  whole  branches,  often 
in  a  day's  time.  It  is  also  presumed  that  sap 
destroyed  and  transformed  by  the  action  of  frost 
acts  as  a  poison.  Other  causes  can  be  found  in 
unripe  and  weak  wood,  open  and  cold  situa- 
tions, and  especially  in  wet  and  poorly  drained 
ground.  Clematises  planted  in  my  Rose  houses 
or  in  well-sheltered  places  have  never  been 
troubled  with  disease.  Edwin  Urlandt,  Austria, 
has  noticed  that  among  a  number  of  Clematises 
troubled  with  the  disease  one  had  been  planted  I 
close  to  a  Grape  Vine,  where  it  often  received  a  I 


wash  and  also  an  occasional  watering  with  thick 
lime-water,  which  seemingly  gave  the  Clematis 
new  life  and  vigour.  To  the  varieties  espe- 
cially subject  to  the  "die-back,"  Lord  Mayo, 
Bilisaire,  Fair  Rosamond,  Henryi,  and  Otto 
Froebel,  the  new  remedy  was  applied.  The 
plants  soon  revived,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
quite  weak  plants  liquid  manure  was  admini- 
stered and  the  disease  has  never  shown  itself 
again.  C.  A.  Meyer,  Kiew,  Russia,  notes  that 
too  rich  food  or  too  much  water  is  the  cause  of 
Clematises  dying  back,  especially  when,  after  a 
period  of  dry  weather,  several  rainy  days  fol- 
low, thus  dissolving  a  large  amount  of  food 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  plants. 
Prof.  Dr.  P.  Sorauer,  Berlin,  announces,  after 
studying  the  disease,  that  insects  or  fungi  are 
not  the  direct  cause.  Plants  brought  to  him 
have  sometimes  shown  injury  from  frost,  but 
he  states  that  too  much  nourishment,  water, 
and  at  certain  times  heat  are  the  causes  of  the 
Clematis  disease,  and  recommends  well-drained 
land,  not  too  rich  soil,  and  partial  shade  as  the 
proper  remedy.  He  has  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion after  having  planted  diseased  plants  under 
a  Birch  tree,  the  soil  being  a  rich  loam  to 
which  had  previously  been  added  a  liberal 
amount  of  sand.  The  plants  thus  treated  were 
never  again  troubled  with  the  disease. 

Humboldt  Park,  Chicago,  possesses  some 
grand  specimens  of  Clematis  Jackmani  that  are 
between  eighteen  and  twenty  years  old.  When 
I  took  charge  of  the  park,  three  years  ago,  a 
few  of  them  were  badly  troubled  with  the 
disease,  for  which  I  knew  no  remedy.  Changes 
in  the  flower  garden  necessitated  their  being 
moved,  and  they  have  never  been  troubled 
since.  Now,  whether  the  transplanting  or  the 
change  ^o  a  drier  situation  was  the  remedy 
I  do  not  know.  Two  years  ago  I  bought  a  lot 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  class  that  are  troubled 
with  the  "die-back."  These  were  planted  in  a 
northern  exposure,  and  of  the  whole  lot  only 
two  plants  are  left — The  Queen.  Did  the  frost 
kill  them  >.  For  winter  protection  I  use  ashes, 
applied  after  the  ground  is  frozen  solid,  and  as 
cold  increases  litter  or  long  manure  is  put  over 
the  ashes.  A  good  protection  for  late  frost  in 
spring  is  straw  matting.  This  can  be  put  over 
the  plants  at  night  and  removed  during  the 
day. — Jauies  Jensen,  in  Atnericaii  Florist. 

*♦*  Till-  iihur:'  is  Interestinri  as  shojmng  the 
different  rieii\f  o/  the  fatal  effects  of  so-called 
disease,  not  only  in  onr  own  coimtry,  ivhere  if 
is  notorious,  hut  all  over  the  world.  We  do  not 
helierp  that  anyimi' has   tiH  fovnrl  thr  real  ra,ise. 


Ih, 


Irlh, 


ll,nid,.;h<.t  kinds, .t  < 'lr,„.,l  is..  Ion:  /„•.„  „sed 
inniirnini  r.nnilni  irifhi,,  ll„-  last  ,jenn;itii,n, 
;/.■/  hiiir  s'tdiim  one  sees  them  ijrown  in  a  ijarden, 
■<,!  Iliid  nil  Ihls  effort  and  cost  are  wasted  ihrowjh 
s„„i.  ,,n,s.',,r  nther'l— 'Ed. 


Crocus  speciosus.— Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn's 
description  of  the  happy  accident  which  gave  him 
a  bit  of  green  with  the  blue  induces  me  to  point 
out  how  this  necessary  green  may  be  obtained. 
I  once  had  to  plant  a  border  facing  N.-W.  with  a 
wall  behind  it.  The  wall  was  first  planted  rather 
thickly  with  Cjtoneaster  Simonsi  and  the 
golden  leaved  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  the  result- 
ing effects  being  the  scarlet  berries  on  the  more 
or  less  leafless  branches  of  the  Cotoneaster  and 
the  yellow  flowers  of  the  Jasmine  during  winter, 
with  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  latter  and  the  green 
of  the  former  during  summer.  The  back  of  the 
border  is  planted  with  Hellebores,  mostly  forms 
of  H.  niger,  with  a  few  of  the  later  Lenten 
Roses  to  carry  on  the  flowering  season  and  give 
boldness  during  summer.  In  the  front  of  these 
again  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  planted,  and  in  front 
again   Crocus  speciosus  (thousands  of  this   were 
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put  in).  Crocuses  were  planted  thinly  also  among 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  thickly  mixed  with  these 
being  Muscari  comosum.  The  result  is  a  grassy 
effect  of  JIuscari  foliige  when  the  Crocuses  bloom, 
the  blue  flowers  of  which  also  show  among  the 
Lilj  of  the  Valley  leaves,  the  blue  eflfect  being 
repeated  later  on  in  spring  by  the  Muscari.  The 
border  in  i|uestion  is  rather  a  long  one  and  nearly 
end  on  to  a  principal  window,  and  is  a  very 
satisfying  arrangement.  The  lesson  here  is,  put 
two  plants  together  into  the  same  holes,  for 
instance,  mix  a  handful  of  Crocus  and  of  Jluscari 
and  shoot  them  in  at  the  same  time.  Such  com- 
binations are  very  beautiful.— T.  Smith. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA. 
Respecting  notes  that  have  been  in  The  Gar- 
I1E>-  recently  about  Luculia  gratissima  not 
flowering  in  a  cool  temperature,  the  illustration 
shows  part  of  a  plant  growing  in  the  carriage 
court  here.  It  is  on  a  wall  and  is  about  7  feet 
from  the  glass.     The  temperature  in  the  house 


of  a  good  artificial  fertiliser,  will  suit  it  well  for 

j  compost. 

I  Repotting'  Pelargouiums. —  It  is  too  often 
the  custom  to  leave  the  young  stock  of  Regal 
Pelargoniums  so  long  in  the  small  pots  that  they 

j  become  hard    and  rootbound,  and   consequently 

1  checked  in  growth.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
forward  they  are  to-day  (Feb.  7),  and  all  my 
young  plants  will  be  repotted  forthwith.  If  given 
a  good  shift  now  they  will  not  require  any  further 
disturbance,  a  httle  feeding  at  the  last  enabling 
them  to  finish  finely  and  last  months  in  flower. 
Firm  potting  and  care  in  watering  until  again 
established  are  essential,  but  once  the  roots  get 
hold  of  the  new  material  progress  will  be  rapid 
and  must  be  met  by  a  full  water  supply.  Fine 
flowers  of  good  substance  that  stand  well  w 
cut  are  then  produced.— H. 

Hovea  Celsi  (elliptica).— Very  few  of  the 
hardy  greenhouse  plants  have  flowers  of  the  deep 
intense  blue  of  this  somewhat  rare  species,  which, 
if  not  strictly  winter-flowering,  may  be  had  in 
bloom  at  that  time  with  a  little  management. 
Some  years  ago  the  plant  was  a  great  favourite, 
and  while  not  forming  anything  approaching  a 
good  specimen,  was  grown  as  freely  as  was  pos- 


plant  of  Luculia  gratissima  on  a  wall  at  Coddington  Hall,  Newark, 
From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  F.  Steadman. 


has  not  been  above  52° — more  often  4.5° — during 
the  winter.  As  you  will  see,  some  of  the  blooms 
are  fully  open  and  others  are  opening,  but 
since  the  photo  was  taken  most  of  the  others 
have  opened.  The  flowers  are  not  of  such  a 
deep  colour  as  some  on  a  plant  that  was  struck 
last  spring  and  been  growing  in  a  temperature 
of  60°.  F.  Steadman. 

CodcVmiton  Hall,  Neirark. 


Eogiera  cordata.— The  exhibit  of  this  fine  old 
warm  greenhouse  plant  at  a  recent  Drill  Hall 
meeting  should  make  it  better  known  and  appre- 
ciated. The  plants  were  finely-grown  specimens, 
very  well  flowered,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  R.  cordata  is  very  nearly  related  to 
the  Rondeletias,  and,  like  the  well-known  R. 
speciosa,  delights  in  a  brisk,  moist  tempera- 
ture while  making  its  growth,  with  occasional 
syringings  overhead.  Propagation  is  efi'ected  by 
cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  in  summer,  rapid 
progress  being  made  if  the  young  plants  are  kept 
shifted  on  as  necessary.  Equal  parts  of  peat  and 
loam,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  and  a  httle 


sible  for  the  sake  of  its  rich  blue  flowers.  These 
upon  the  plant — for  they  were  of  no  value  for 
cutting,  the  wood  being  so  short — lasted  for  a 
long  time,  and  to  those  who  appreciate  such 
things,  this  pretty  Hovea,  with  its  blue-flowered 
and  Pea-shaped  blossoms,  was  an  interesting 
plant.  The  plant  is  best  grown  in  very  finely- 
sifted  sandy  peat  with  a  sixth  part  of  loam  added. 
Potting  must  be  very  firmly  done. 

Browallia  speciosa  major.— This  may  be 
had  in  flower  at  all  seasons,  but  during  the  winter 
months  it  is,  perhaps,  most  appreciated,  though 
at  that  period,  should  the  weather  be  dull,  the 
flowers  are  scarcely  so  bright  in  colour  as  those 
that  expand  in  the  summer.  It  is  a  plant  of  eas}- 
culture  and  may  be  readily  increased  either  by 
seeds  or  cuttings.  These  last,  if  formed  of  the 
growing  shoots,  strike  root  as  easily  as  a  Fuchsia, 
while  seed  which  frequently  ripens  will  germinate 
quickly.  Good  specimens  may  be  grown  in  pots 
5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter.  When  raised 
from  seed,  if  half  a  dozen  plants  or  so  are  pricked 
into  a  single  pot  and  grown  on  in  this  way  with- 
out being  further  disturbed  at  the  root,  they  are 
very  effective.     Cuttings,  too,  are  better  grown 


three  in  a  pot  than  singly.  The  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  great  profusion,  are  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  deep  blue  with  a  light  centre,  that  Is 
when  they  are  first  expanded,  for  after  a  time 
they  become  paler  and,  singularly  enough,  also 
increase  in  size.  A  compost  consisting  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  manure,  and  sand  will  suit  this 
Browallia.  As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots,  occa- 
sional doses  of  liquid  manure  are  of  great  service, 
the  flowering  season  being  greatly  prolonged 
thereby.— T. 

GARDENIAS  FOR  CUTTING. 
Few  plants  are  more  easily  propagated  and 
grown  in  the  earlier  stages  than  Gardenias,  but 
after  the  young  plants  reach  flowering  size  they 
are  often  too  much  coddled  and  too  highly  fed, 
with  the  result  that  the  growth  made  is  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of 
flowers  produced.  Again,  they  are  not  given  a 
resting  season,  and  even  after  good  plump  buds 
have  set  upon  the  new  growth,  they  fall  off 
wholesale  in  spring  from  this  cause.  The  plants 
seem  to  require  a  quite  distinct  rest,  somewhat 
like  the  Indian  Azaleas,  the  flowers  then  form- 
ing properly  ;  and  not  being  starved  by  the  sur- 
rounding young  shoots  drawing  their  sustenance 
away,  they  open  freely  as  soon  as  a  little  addi- 
tional warmth  is  applied.  The  plants  are 
always  most  satisfactory  when  one  house  can  be 
devoted  to  them  entirely  and  properly  treated. 
Small  plants  in  3-inch  pots  are  easily  had  from 
batches  of  cuttings  struck  during  the  preceding 
summer,  and  these  should  be  repotted  just  as 
the  growth  commences,  not  giving  a  large  shift 
and  keeping  the  young  plants  fairly  low  in  the 
pots  to  admit  of  one  top-dressing  at  least  during 
the  growing  season.  Pot  very  firmly,  using  a 
good  fibrous  loam,  with  plenty  of  coarse  silver 
sand,  a  little  good  leaf-mould  and  a  sprinkling  of 
some  well-tried  concentrated  manure.  See  that 
the  old  balls  of  soil  are  nicely  moist  when  repot- 
ting and  use  the  soil  in  a  fairly  moist 
state ;  there  will  then  be  no  need  to  water 
the  roots  for  a  few  days,  but  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere must  be  kept  up  about  them  and  the 
heads  of  the  plants  lightly  syringed  several 
times  daily.  The  roots  will  soon  get  away,  and 
after  this  the  compost  must  be  kept  nicely 
moist,  not  by  frequent  waterings,  but  by  tho- 
roughly soaking  the  balls  and  leaving  them 
until  they  are  getting  on  the  dry  side  before 
again  supplying  them. 

Progress  will  be  rapid  if  the  plants  are  kept 
in  a  good  light,  and  the  best  way  to  stand  them 
is  on  a  lattice  or  ordinary  wood  stage  covered 
with  shingle  or  small  coke.  A  little  soot  should 
be  sprinkled  over  this  occasionally,  or  soot  and 
lime,  this  giving  oft'  healthy  fumes  of  ammonia 
into  the  atmosphere,  a  condition  greatly  en- 
joyed by  Gardenias.  Provided  they  were  nice 
little  bushy  specimens  not  much  pinching  will 
be  reciuired  during  this  the  second  year,  but 
should  a  shoot  or  two  be  taking  an  undue  lead, 
it  may  be  pinched  as  early  in  the  season  as  it 
is  noticed,  so  as  to  give  the  resulting  shoots 
time  to  get  strong  and  set  their  flower-buds. 
The  need  of  keeping  a  moist  yet  airy  and 
sweet  atmosphere  is  greater  with  Gardenias 
than  with  most  cultivated  plants,  for  in  an 
unhealthy  atmosphere  they  are  singularly 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  of  various  kinds. 
Blealy  bug  makes  quick  headway  if  allowed, 
and  green-fly  is  apt  to  attack  the  young  growing 
points.  Occasional  syringings  with  a  solution  of 
soft  soap  and  paraffin,  and  regular  ones  with 
clear  soot  water,  will  keep  the  former  in  check, 
while  the  latter  is  easily  destroyed  or  prevented 
by  occasional  fumigation.  If  the  plants  are 
potted  in  February  they  will  usually  be  well 
rooted  by  April,  or  perhaps  before,  and  when 
the  little  white  points  of  the  roots  show  through 
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they  may  be  top-dressed  with  about  half  an 
inch  or  less  of  good  rich  compost,  previously 
prepared  and  got  into  the  house  or  some 
warm  place,  so  that  the  roots  are  not  chilled 
by  contact  with  cold  soil.  This,  too,  must 
be  made  firm,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  plants  are  dry  at  the  roots. 
Should  room  for  a  top-dressing  of  compost 
not  have  been  left,  the  plants  will  be  greatly 
assisted  by  the  addition  of  a  little  dry  sand  and 
old  soot,  this  being  placed  on  directly  after 
watering,  but  it  is  always  best  to  top-dress 
properly  if  possible.  When  the  flower-buds 
are  set  the  plants  may  be  prepared  for  rest 
by  gradually  lowering  the  temperature  a  few 
degrees  and  allowing  rather  less  moisture  at 
the  roots,  and  if,  inadvisably,  the  plants  have 
been  in  the  least  heavily  shaded  during  the 
summer,  see  that  while  the  sun  has  power  the 
plants  are  inured  to  its  full  light. 

Whether  or  not  the  plants  are  kept  over 
the  third  and  fourth  years  depends  upon 
convenience,  but  in  ordinary  cases  they  are 
not  so  useful  after  the  third  year  and  may 
be  thrown  away,  except  what  are  required 
for  stock  purposes.  If  large  specimens  are 
wanted,  their  subsequent  treatment  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  described  above  for  two-year-old 
plants,  excepting  that  the  annual  shifts  should 
be  as  small  as  possible,  for  they  dislike  a  large 
body  of  soil  about  them,  yet  seem  to  need  a 
little  fresh  material  annually.  If  the  centre 
stage  or  bed  of  a  house  can  be  spared,  and  the 
three-year-old  plants  be  set  out  perma- 
nently in  this,  they  will  furnish  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  flowers  for  cutting.  They 
should  be  planted  out  directly  after  flowering 
and  only  in  sufficient  depth  of  very  firm  .soil 
to  just  cover  their  roots.  Top-dressing  twice  a 
year  during  the  season  of  growth  and  a  little 
judicious  feeding  will  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion for  a  number  of  years,  and  a  little  pruning 
of  the  main  branches  to  make  room  for  the 
young  ones  should  be  practised  annually  after 
flowering.  This  treatment  may  be  kept  up 
until  the  plants  get  too  large  for  their  position, 
when  they  may  be  cut  down  and  new  growth 
brought  up  from  the  base,  or — preferably — 
cleared  right  out,  and  the  border  remade  and 
replanted  with  younger  specimens.  The  flowers 
from  old  plants  are  seldom  quite  so  fine  as  from 
young^r  ones,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
they  are  produced  with  far  less  trouble  and  ex- 
pense than  when  grown  in  pots  all  the  year 
round.  The  pretty  Tabermemontana  coronaria 
is  a  useful  companion  plant  to  Gardenias. 


Primula  stellata.— I  am  glad  to  see  a  note 
about  this  type  of  Primula  from  Mr.  Burrell,  as  I 
have  bought  a  packet  of  seed,  with  the  intention 
of  growing  a  few  plants  of  it  this  season.  If  it 
only  flowers  as  freely  as  P.  obconica  it  will  be  a 
great  acquisition.  The  variety  just  named  pro- 
duces great  quantities  of  bloom  for  a  long  period, 
and  when  timed  to  come  into  flower  in  late 
autuinn  it  is  then  extremely  useful  for  decoration 
both  in  the  greenhouse  and  dwelling-house  during 
the  winter  months.  I  presume  P.  stellata  requires 
much  the  same  treatment  as  P.  sinensis.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Burrell  will  kindly  say.— A.  W. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.— The  popu- 
larity of  this  fine  variety  is  now  fully  assured,  and 
no  wonder,  for  among  all  the  shrubby  or  fibrous- 
rooted  kinds  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it  in  habit 
and  free  flowering.  Blooming,  too,  in  the  middle 
of  winter  after  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over,  a 
lovely  eff'ect  may  be  produced  in  warm  conserva- 
tories before  the  forced  bulbs  and  shrubs  come  in 
in  quantity.  Like  others  of  this  section,  a  difli- 
culty  is  sometimes  found  in  getting  stock  of  it, 
but  a  fine  lot  of  plants  I  noticed  recently  was 
raised  at  the  end  of  March  from  cuttings,  about 
in  a  pot.     They  were  struck  in  the 


half  a  dn 


3-incb  size  and  repotted  into  6  inch  pots  in 
August,  and  when  I  saw  them  the  pots  were  quite 
hidden,  and  a  mass  of  foliage  and  flower  was  pro- 
duced. But  the  difficulty  is  not  to  strike  the 
cuttings  or  to  grow  the  plants,  but  to  produce 
the  right  kind  of  wood  that  will  strike  and  grow 
freely.  To  do  this  the  stock  plants  must  be  cut 
back  somewhat  hard  and  not  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son. If  cut  say  at  the  new  year  the  shoots 
sometimes  produce  flowers  again.  Place  the  cut- 
back plants  in  a  brisk,  moist  heat  until  nice  little 
soft  cuttings  are  drawn  out,  these  striking  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  plant  has  a  very  striking 
and  pretty  appearance  if  grown  in  wire  baskets 
and  suspended,  and  in  this  way  looks  very  pretty 
in  the  Orchid  house  if  Orchid  flowers  are  scarce. 
In  fact,  there  are  few  positions  in  which  the 
charming  rosy  flowers  and  deep  green  foliage 
will  not  look  well.-— H, 


NEW  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
OF  1898. 
Flowering;  Pl.\.\ts. 
The  first  place  among  stove-flowering  plants  of 
the  present  year  must  undoubtedly  be  given  to 
Acalypha  hispida  (Sanderiana),  which  caused 
quite  a  sensation  when  exhibited  at  the  Ghent 
quinquennial  on  April  16.  Since  then  it  has  been 
so  generally  shown  throughout  this  country,  and 
good  flowering  plants  can  be  obtained  at  a  com- 
paratively moderate  price,  that  no  description  of 
it  is  now  necessary.  Apart  from  its  beauty  it  is 
full  of  interest,  as  it  is  the  only  member  of  the 
genus  remarkable  for  the  showy  nature  of  its  in- 
florescence, and  it  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
botanists  for  many  years  ;  yet  why  such  a  desir- 
able plant  from  a  decorative  point  of  view  should 
have  passed  unnoticed  by  collectors  for  so  long  is 
a  puzzle.  To  its  other  merits  must  be  added  that 
of  almost  continuous  blooming,  for  not  only  do 
the  drooping  spikes  remain  fresh  and  bright  for  a 
long  time,  but  a  succession  is  maintained  from 
each  node.  The  easy  culture  of  this  plant  will 
also  furnish  another  claim  to  popularity.  Hybrid 
Anthuriuras  of  the  Andreaoum  section  are  now 
numerous,  and  a  new  variety  (Dr.  Lawrence)  from 
the  noted  Burford  Lodge  collection  is  a  decided 
acquisition.  The  large  dark  green  leaves  are  of  a 
thick  leathery  texture,  while  the  spathes,  about 
7  inches  long  and  6  inches  wide,  are  of  a  rich 
salmon  shade  with  a  particularly  glossy  surface. 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  Senateur  Montefior 
Levis  attracted  attention  at  the  Temple  show. 
The  spathes  of  this  are  large,  the  ground  colour 
being  creamy  white,  freely  blotched  and  spotted 
with  scarlet. 

Hippeastrums  received  many  additions  during 
1898.  From  Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  were  ex- 
hibited Navala,  a  large  Bower  of  a  very  distinct 
shade  of  orange  salmon  ;  Ideala,  creamy  white, 
tipped  and  veined  scarlet ;  Clonia,  white,  with  a 
green  base,  and  shaded  toward  the  margin  with 
orange-scarlet ;  Tacola,  vermilion-scarlet,  with  a 
white  stripe  in  the  centre  of  each  segment ; 
and  Daones,  vermilion,  edged  with  white.  The 
Westonbirt  collection  of  Hippeastrums  is  also 
famed,  and  two  varieties  received  awards  of 
merit.  They  were  Princess  Osra,  vermilion,  with 
a  broad  central  white  band,  and  Beacon,  intense 
crimson,  a  remarkably  dark  -  coloured  flower. 
Olivias  Favourite  and  Optima  are  two  varieties 
of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants,  with  larger 
flowers,  more  massive  heads,  and  brighter  tints 
than  we  were  at  one  time  accustomed  to  see. 

New  Camellias,  as  far  at  least  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  appear  to  ba  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross.  A  fine  collection  was  shown  by  them  on 
April  12  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  three  varieties 
received  an  award  of  merit.  They  consisted  of 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  a  charming  shade  of  soft 
Beshpink;  Mrs.  J.  Buohanan,semi  double,  white 
speckled  red  :  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  bright 
satiny  rose.  The  golden-flowered  Richardias,  or 
Callas  as  they  are  often  called,  have  received  a  still 
further  addition,  viz.,  Rhodesia,  with  particu- 
larly large,  richly-tinted  blossoms,  very  slightly 


marked  at  the  base  of  the  spathe  with  crimson. 
The  leaves  are  spotted  as  in  R.  EUiottiana,  but 
the  shape  is  that  of  Pentlandi.  The  second  to 
mention  is  R.  EUiottiana  Rossi,  a  particularly 
free-flowering  and  richly-tinted  form.  Azaleas  of 
the  Indian  section  are  represented  by  Mme. 
Joseph  Vervaene,  a  semi-double  flower  of  a  soft 
salmon-pink  edged  white,  and  Ami  Charles  Ver- 
miere,  with  large  single  ruby-crimson  blossoms. 
Phyllocacti  were,  as  usual,  largely  shown  by 
Messrs.  ^^eitch  at  the  Temple.  Two  new  forms 
received  awards  of  merit,  viz.,  Epirus,  delicate 
pink,  and  Agatha,  soft  salmon-red.  Begonias 
include  Mrs.  Dunbar  Wood,  Commodore  Dewey, 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  Thunderer  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  section,  with  Mrs.  F.  Sander,  a 
particularly  rich-coloured  form  of  the  Rex  class, 
and  Winter  Perfection,,  a  cross  between  the  popu- 
lar Gloire  de  Sceaux  and  one  of  the  tuberous 
varieties,  with  olive-green  foliage  and  semi-double 
rose-coloured  blossoms.  The  double  -  flowered 
varieties  of  B.  semperflorens  raised  by  M.  Lemoine, 
of  Nancy,  are  very  beautiful,  and  likely  to  prove 
of  considerable  value.  Two  varieties  of  Cannas 
have  been  particularly  noticed  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  both,  I  beheve,  are 
English  seedlings.  They  are  Mr.  W.  Marshall, 
golden-yellow,  slightly  streaked  red,  and  Mosaic, 
marked  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  red  and  yel- 
low. Rhododendrons  of  the  different  greenhouse 
sections  have  not  received  many  additions,  but 
two  very  striking  new  forms  received  first- 
class  certificates  at  Edinburgh.  They  were 
Mrs.  Alexander  McMillan,  with  large  white, 
sweet-scented  blossoms  obtained  from  R.  Veitchi- 
anum  crossed  with  a  seedling  from  Lady 
Alice  Fitzwilliam,  and  Nathaniel  Bryson, 
whose  white  blossoms  are  marked  with  a 
rosy  patch  on  the  two  upper  petals.  Nerines, 
with  which  Mr.  Elwes  surprised  so  many  last 
year,  have  received  three  further  additions  from 
the  same  source,  viz..  Miss  Jekyll,  Lady  Clemen- 
tine Mitford,  and  Mrs.  Douglas.  Epiphyllum 
truncatum  Princess  is  an  extremely  pretty  va- 
riety of  the  old  and  at  one  time  popular  Epi- 
phyllum truncatum.  In  this  new  form  the  flower 
IS  white,  suffused  with  purple,  which  colour  is 
deeper  towards  the  centre  than  at  the  edges, 
while  just  at  the  orifice  of  the  throat  there  is  a 
ring  of  purplish  lake,  the  protruding  stigma 
being  of  the  same  colour.  The  Javanese  Rhodo- 
dendrons, of  which  we  have  had  so  many  new 
varieties  of  late  years,  did  not  receive  any  awards 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  1898, 
but  a  very  beautiful  form,  Exquisite,  with  large 
orange-yellow  lilossoms  was  shown  at  the  Decem- 
ber meeting. 

Besides  the  flowering  plants  above  enumerated 
there  have  been  many  new  varieties  among  the 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  others  of  the  com- 
moner forms  of  greenhouse  plants,  though,  as  far 
as  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  are  concerned,  they  were  to  a  great 
extent  passed  over  by  the  committee.  One 
Pelargonium  only  during  the  whole  year  received 
an  award  of  merit,  and  this  contrasts  markedly 

th  the  twenty-five  varieties  honoured  in  one 
year  during  the  days  of  the  defunct  Pelargonium 
Society.  Again,  no  Fuchsia  gained  any  acknow- 
ledgment, though  in  the  early  seventies  as  many 
as  twenty-three  obtained  recognition  in  one  year. 
Thus  the  vagaries  of  fashion  are  particularly 
noticeable  among  what  may  be  regarded  as 
popular  plants,  the  Chrysanthemum  having  in 
the  matter  of  certificated  varieties  filled  the  void 
left  by  the  two  classes  just  mentioned. 

Fine.foh,vc;ed  Plants. 

Six  varieties  of  Dracaenas  have  received  either 
certificates  or  awards  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  which  might  be  taken  as 
indicating  an  increase  of  popularity  among  this 
clas^  of  plants.  Those  referred  to  are  Exquisite, 
a  vigorous  form  with  broad,  gracefully  arching 
leaves,  deep  gieen  in  the  centre,  with  a  broad 
edging  of  bright  red  ;  in  the  young  leaves  the 
edging  is  of  a  creamy  white  hue  :  Dracaena 
aureo-striata,    broad    dark    green    leaves    freely 
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marked  with  creamy  yellow ;  Duchess  of  York,  a 
narrow-leaved  form  of  a  dark  olive-green,  mar- 
gined to  a  variable  extent  with  red  ;  Eeckhauti,  a 
rich  green  narrow-leaved  variety ;  Victoria,  a 
form  of  D.  Lindeni,  in  which  the  golden  portion 
is  clearer  and  more  pronounced  than  in  the  tj-pe  ; 
and  The  Sirdar,  a  short,  sturdy,  compact  variety, 
whose  arching  leaves  are  deep  green,  edged  rosy 
red. 

Among  the  great  wealth  of  Caladiums  at  the 
Temple  show,  Caladium  Guaratinguetor  was 
espeuially  singled  out,  the  colour  being  a  deep 
rich  red,  bordered  with  green,  while  another 
variety.  Ami  Schwartz,  also  attracted  attention. 
This  resulted  from  a  cross  between  C.  albanense, 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Sander  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  garden  variety  Mrs.  John  Box.  It  has 
narrow,  almost  sagittate  leaves,  of  a  rich  crimson 
tint,  with  brighter  veins  and  a  narrow  green 
margin.  Lord  Annesley  is  another  of  the  same 
class,  of  a  dwarf,  compact  habit,  with  red  leaves 
edged  green.  The  Mikanias  form  a  curious 
group  of  climbing  composites,  of  which  M.  San- 
deri  is  particularly  handsome.  The  ovate  leaves, 
about  6  inches  long,  are  of  a  dark  green,  blotched 
with  deep  olive.  The  undersides  of  the  leaves  are 
rich  purple.  Pandanus  Sanderi,  generally  speak- 
ing, may  be  described  as  a  form  of  the  well- 
known  P.  Veitchi,  but  instead  of  the  variegation 
being  white  it  is  of  a  golden  hue.  The  leaves, 
too,  are  somewhat  longer  and  the  growth  more 
tufted  than  in  the  older  kind.  The  long  leathery 
leaves  of  Furcrtea  Watsoniana  are  of  a  deep 
green,  striped  with  creamy  yellow.  Alocasia 
spectabilis  is  a  very  striking  plant,  the  shield-like 
leaves  of  which  are  about  18  inches  long  and  half 
as  much  in  width.  The  principal  veins  are  of  a 
bright  silvery  hue,  while  the  entire  leaf  is  of  a 
greyish  tint.  Acalypha  Godseffiana,  whose  bright 
green  leaves  are  clearly  edged  with  creamy  white, 
is  a  distinct  addition  to  this  class  of  plants. 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  compactus,  that  received  a 
first-class  certificate  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
year  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is  a 
decided  gain  in  this  now  popular  group  of  Aspara- 
gus. Its  distinctive  features  are  well  expressed 
by  the  varietal  name  of  compactus,  forming,  as  it 
does,  a  more  symmetrical  shaped  plant  than  the 
type. 

Palms. 

A  few  distinct  Palms  have  been  brought  pro- 
minently forward  during  the  year  189S,  some  of 
which  have  been  honoured  at  the  Horticultural 
Society's  meetings,  and  pretty  decorative  plants 
they  are.  Being  comparatively  small  plants, 
some  of  them  may,  however,  develop  quite  a 
different  habit.  The  new  ones  referred  to  include 
Licuala  Jeanenceyi,  the  roundish  leaves  of  which 
are  divided  into  seven  to  ten  abrupt  segments, 
cuneate  in  shape.  The  petioles  have  short  hooked 
spines  on  their  edges.  Areca  Islemanni,  a  very 
graceful  Palm,  has  long  arching  pinnate  leaves, 
which  in  a  young  state  are  of  a  distinct  bronzy  hue. 
Lindospadix  Petrickiana,  a  sturdy  growing  Palm, 
suggests  in  its  younger  leaves  some  of  the  Geo- 
Geonomas,  but  the  more  mature  ones  are  deeply 
pinnate,  the  pinn;t"  being  very  long,  narrow  and 
bright  green,  while  the  unfolding  fronds  have  a 
bronzy  hue.  It  is  a  native  of  Xew  Guinea. 
Ptychosperma  Sanderiana,  also  from  the  same 
region,  is  a  graceful  pinnate-leaved  Palm,  that 
appears  likely  to  break  out  from  the  base  after 
the  manner  of  the  well-known  Areca  lutescens. 

Ferns. 
Phlebodium  glaucum  Mayi  must,  I  think,  be 
regarded  as  the  finest  new  Fern  of  1S9S,  and  one 
that  will  prove  of  infinite  value  for  decoration. 
The  ample  fronds,  which  arch  over  in  a  very 
graceful  manner,  are  freely  divided  and  re- 
markably undulated  along  the  edges.  They  are 
aljo  of  a  charming  glaucous  hue.  As  the  leaves 
mature,  the  stems,  which  are  at  first  green,  be- 
come quite  dark.  Pteris  cretica  Summersi  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  heavily-crested  forms  of  Pteris 
cretica,  and  of  a  free,  yet  compact  style  of  growth. 
Garden  forms  of  Asplenium  are  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  many  other  classes  of  Ferns,  but 


Asplenium  ornatum  is  one,  and  a  decided  acqui- 
sition it  is.  The  fronds,  which  are  very  grace- 
fully disposed,  are  each  about  a  foot  long  and 
of  a  deep  green  tint,  while  the  much-divided  seg- 
ments impart  to  it  a  particularly  striking  appear- 
ance. We  have  innumerable  forms  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  but  A.  Faulkneri  is  apparently  distinct 
from  any  of  the  others.  It  belongs  to  the  section 
with  very  small  pinn;f ,  but  in  this  respect  it  is 
larger  than  the  well-known  gracilllmum,  and  the 
pinnules  are  far  more  cuneate  in  shape.  Whether 
of  hybrid  origin  or  not,  Polypodium  grande 
nigrescens  is  a  remarkably  bold  and  handsome 
Fern  that  bears  marked  evidence  of  P.  nigrescens, 
from  the  typical  kind  of  which  it  differs  in  the 
side  pinnai  being  all  tasselled,  and  the  point  of 
the  frond  particularly  so.  Its  supposed  parents 
are  P.  nigrescens  and  P.  vulgare  grandiceps. 

In  noting  the  new  plants  of  the  year,  one  is 
placed  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary,  as  many 
subjects  are  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meetings,  perhaps  obtain  certificates, 
and  are  not  sent  out  for  another  year  or  two,  or 
even  more.  The  variegated  form  of  Ficus  radi- 
cans,  Maranta  picta,  Adiantum  Bessonianum, 
Hippeastrum  Ignacite,  Caladium  Lady  Stattbrd 
Northcote,  Caladium  ilrs.  JIcLsod,  all  of  which 
have  received  certificates  or  awards  of  merit  in 
previous  years  and  were  only  distributed  in  1898, 
supply  instances  of  this,  and  the  question  is,  to 
which  year  do  they  belong  ?  It  matters  little  in 
the  case  of  plants  that  are  readily  propagated, 
but  those  that  are  slow  of  increase  may  take  years 
even  in  the  nurseryman's  hands  before  sufficient 
stock  for  distribution  is  worked  up.  H.  P. 


SANCHEZIA  NOBILIS  VARIEGATA. 
Some  few  years  ago  I  was  given  a  small  specimen 
of  the  above.  It  was,  I  believe,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  some  thirty  or  more  years  ago, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  has  become  a  popular  plant, 
as  even  now  it  is  not  very  often  seen.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  worth  growing  both  to  ornament  the 
stove  and  as  an  excellent  subject  for  house  decora- 
tion. Its  bold,  handsome  green  leaves,  the  mid- 
ribs, veinings  and  margins  of  which  are  golden 
yellow,  at  once  arrest  attention  when  the  plant 
is  well  grown  and  the  colour  fully  developed.  Large 
plants  used  in  conjunction  with  other  subjects  are 
useful  for  filUng  fireplaces,  alcoves  in  reception 
and  ballrooms,  and  for  embellishing  staircases. 
Small  specimens  can  also  be  used  with  good  eff'ect, 
if  mixed  with  plants  of  a  graceful,  drooping  habit, 
for  dressing  mantel-shelves.  In  this  case  the 
Sanchezias  should  be  sloped  somewhat,  so  that 
the  visitor  can  get  a  full  view  of  the  foliage  and 
to  keep  them  in  position,  and  also  to  hide  the 
pots  of  both  of  these  and  the  other  plants  they 
should  be  embedded  in  fresh  green  Moss.  It  is  a 
quick-growing  plant,  and  with  one  or  two 
examples  to  start  with  a  stock  may  be  worked  up 
in  a  short  time.  Cuttings  of  the  leading  growths 
cut  to  a  joint  speedily  root  in  a  propagating  case. 
The  plants  when  topped  quickly  break  afresh  and 
furnish  a  further  supply  of  cuttings,  which  may 
be  taken  when  some  3  inches  or  4  inches  long. 
Each  cutting  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small- 
sized  pots  filled  with  sandy,  peaty  soil,  and  after- 
wards plunged  to  the  rim  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or 
whatever  may  be  used  as  a  plunging  medium  in 
the  case.  They  are  best  shifted  on  before  the 
pots  become  crowded  with  roots,  as  the  loss 
of  the  lower  leaves  oftimes  follows  a  root- 
bound  condition  when  in  a  young  state. 
Further  shifting  into  larger  pots  should  have 
attention  when  needed,  the  size  of  the  pots  being 
governed  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  ultimate 
purpose  for  which  the  plants  are  to  be  employed. 
The  best  colour  is  obtained  by  growing  them 
quickly,  for  which  the  moist  heat  of  a  stove  is 
necessary.  Although  the  plants  will  endure  the 
atmosphere  of  dw-elling-rooms  for  several  days 
with  impunity,  they  are  not  a  success  when  given 
a  cooler  temperature  than  that  of  the  stove,  and 
the  leaves  also  then  turn  quite  green.  A  compost 
of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  peat,  and  the  remainder 
of  leaf-mould  and  sand  suits  it  admirably  and  the 


potting  should  be  done  firmly.  When  t'le  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  libaral  supplies  of  water 
are  needed,  and  the  plants  should  be  placed  where 
they  can  be  freely  syringed  twice  a  day.  To 
make  provision  against  the  time  when  specimens 
become  overgrown  and  leggy,  it  is  always  prudent 
to  strike  and  grow  on  a  fresh  batch  of  young 
plants  now  and  again  to  take  their  places.  The 
flowers  produced  in  terminal  spikes  on  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  are  tubular  and  set  in  crimson 
bracts  at  the  base.  So  far  my  experience  of  it  as 
a  flowering  subject  has  not  led  me  to  think  very 
highly  of  it,  which  may,  however,  be  owing  to 
some  cultural  defect,  but  as  a  fine-leaved  plant  I 
place  high  value  on  it.  A.  Ward. 

Sloke  Edith  Gardens,  Hereford. 


CARNATION  MRS.  LAWSON. 
Readers  of  The  Garden  may  or  may  not  have 
heard  of  the  Carnation  which  is  the  excitement  of 
the  hour.  This  is  just  what  happened  the  other 
day  when  Mr.  H.  N.  Higinbotham,  of  Chicago, 
sent  his  cheque  for  (iOOO  dollars  for  a  new  Carna- 
tion held  by  iVlr.  T.  Galvin,  of  Boston,  and  raised 
by  Mr.  Peter  Fisher,  an  intelligent  florist  at  Ellis, 
a  little  suburb  of  that  city.  The  ofl'er  was  refused 
by  Mr.  Galvin,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson 
od'ered  .S0,000  dollars  for  the  entire  stock  of  the 
new  plant,  consisting  of  some  8000  plants.  He 
was  determined  that  the  new  Carnation  should 
not  leave  Boston  if  a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents  could  keep  it  there.  This  ofl'er  is  said  to 
have  been  accepted,  although  there  is  still  a 
rumour  to  the  effect  that  the  plant  in  question 
has  not  yet  changed  hands,  but  belongs  to  the 
raiser  himself.  The  precise  conditions  of  Mr. 
Lawson's  ofl'er  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained, 
but  they  are  believed  to  include  the  sole  right  to 
all  the  plants  now  growing,  and  that  Mr.  Galvin 
should  continue  to  sell  it  under  proper  restric- 
tions, the  Carnation  having  previously  been 
named  Mrs.  Lawson.  'Various  other  tempting 
ofl'ers  had  already  been  received  and  declined. 

But  whatever  the  precise  fact  may  be  concern- 
ing the  disposition  of  this  valuable  new  plant,  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  Garden  readers  to  know 
something  of  the  plant  and  flower  and  how  it 
originated.  In  colour  Carnation  Mrs.  Lawson  is 
a  beautiful  cerise-pink  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
described,  although,  despite  its  brilliancy,  the 
tone  is  very  pure  and  in  no  wise  crude  and  garish. 
It  is  said  to  be  hardy  and  easy  to  propagate ; 
stem  stout  and  strong,  calyx  not  given  to  split- 
ting. It  is  a  free  bloomer,  and  the  flowers  average 
about  3  inches  in  diameter,  some  of  the  finer 
specimens  measuring  over  4  inches.  The  plant 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Peter  Fisher,  a  typical  Scotch 
florist  and  practical  botanist  of  forty-five,  a 
gardener  of  much  skill,  and  withal  a  Carnation 
specialist  who  has  given  the  plant  much  careful 
study.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been  raising 
Carnations,  and  yet  he  says  he  has  had  only  four 
or  five  distinct  successes  in  all  that  time  and  has 
often  felt  greatly  discouraged.  This  Carnation  is 
the  result  of  six  years  of  patient  work  in  his 
closely  guarded  greenhouses,  and  is  in  no  sense 
an  accident.  Among  his  other  notable  produc- 
tions are  the  Freedom  Carnation,  a  beautiful 
hardy  white  variety,  now  well  known  to 
American  florists ;  Edith  Foster,  and  Morning 
Star,  but  he  regards  Mrs.  Lawson  as  the  best. 
The  flowers  which  have  been  sold  were  very  care- 
fully cut  in  order  that  no  joint  was  sent  out  from 
which  there  was  any  possibility  of  obtaining  any 
growing  slip.  One  report  says  that  Mr.  Galvin 
paid  Mr.  Fisher  6000  dollars  for  twenty-five 
plants  of  this  variety  two  years  ago.  The  current 
market  quotation  of  the  flowers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  has  been  five  dollars  per  dozen,  but  now 
the  price  has  gone  up  with  a  bound,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  them  at  any  price, 
and  this  fact  has  stiff'ened  the  price  of  all  Carna- 
tion flowers  lately  and  made  it  the  fad  of  the  hour. 
The  blossoms  kept  long  and  well  after  cutting, 
even  for  two  weeks  in  good  condition,  the  petals 
being  very  slow  to  shrivel,  as  in  the  ordinary 
varieties.     This  is  due  to  the  stout,  fleshy  stem 
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and  also  to  the  firmness  of  the  petals  themselves. 
This  Carnation  was  shown  about  four  years  af;o 
at  the  Horticultural  Hall  in  Boston  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  where  it  attracted  much  attention.  It 
was  also  shown  by  him  again  at  the  Florist 
Club's  exhibition  in  New  York  last  March,  where 
it  scored  ninety-eight  points  out  of  a  possible 
100.  It  has  won  prizes  at  dift'erent  shows  and 
always  received  marked  attention.  But  until 
now  nobody  has  really  gone  wild  over  it.  At  this 
time,  however,  it  promises  to  ecUpse  anything 
before  known  in  the  floral  realm  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  really  on  the  verge  of  a  Carnation 
craze  which  seems  likely  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  other  well-known  flowers.  Whether  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  Carnation  can  be  averted  much 
longer  is,  however,  a  ([uestion  among  our  leading 
florists.  Some  of  the  florists  are  not  even  dis- 
posed to  concede  all  the  many  good  qualities 
claimed  for  it.  But  its  apparent  value  for  market 
demands  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  world 
with  the  least  possible  delay  so  long  as  its  fortu- 
nate and  worthy  originator  is  liberally  rewarded 
for  his  patient  labours  in  its  production.  It  is  of 
less  moment  that  dashing  speculators  should  make 
or  lose  fortunes  in  its  purchase  and  introduction, 
or  even  that  rival  cities  should  waste  time  in  strug- 
gling over  the  honour  of  its  home.  Let  us  have 
it  at  once  and  scatter  it  far  and  wide  that  all  may 
enjoy  it  and  bless  the  raiser. 
Kingston,  N.  Y.  H.  Hendkicks. 


stage  safely  there  is  not  so  much  difHculty  in 
bringing  the  plant  to  a  blooming  state  if  ordi- 
nary care  is  given.  J.  C. 


PROPAGATING  TREE  CARNATIONS. 
One  of  the  greatest  difticulties  connected  with 
Tree  Carnation  culture  is  striking  the  cuttings. 
The  fault  is  not  always  the  cultivator's.  Those 
who  have  to  strike  their  cuttings  in  Cucumber 
or  Melon  houses  are  handicapped,  as  the  top- 
heat  is  usually  too  great  and  a  collapse  ensues. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  medium  top-heat  only,  or 
say  60°  at  the  most,  and  a  bottom-heat  of  80° 
or  85°.  I  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a  very  fair  strike  in  late  autumn  in  the 
Pine  stove  after  the  top-heat  has  been  lowered 
to  60°  or  62°  to  give  the  Pines  a  rest.  All 
things  considered,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
better  rooting  medium  than  a  gentle  hotbed 
made  up  very  carefully  of  well-prepared  mate- 
rials. Three  parts  leaves  and  one  part  stable 
litter  answer  well.  Let  it  be  4  feet  high  at  the 
back,  falling  considerably  to  the  front,  and  sur- 
face it  with  6  inches  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  ;  failing 
this,  leaf-mould  or  even  fine  ashes  will  answer. 
This  is  not  only  good  for  plunging  the 
pots  in,  but  also  for  preventing  the  rise 
of  steam.  Should,  however,  too  much  of 
this  be  present  in  the  frame,  the  slightest  chink 
of  air  will  disperse  it.  This  is,  I  think,  best 
given  at  night,  so  that  the  frame  can  be  kept 
close  through  the  day.  Let  the  mats  fall  over 
the  air  aperture.  Use  small  pots  and  a  sandy, 
leafy  compost.  Choose  side  growths  that 
are  sturdy  and  ijuite  clean,  slightly  slitting 
each  cutting  at  the  base  before  inserting  it. 
Syringe  only  if  absolutely  necessary,  and  then 
lightly,  as  it  is  surprising  how  moist  such 
frames  will  keep  at  that  early  date — March. 
As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted  give  a  little 
air  continually,  and  when  the  roots  have  worked 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  lift  them  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  plunging  bed  and  gradually 
increase  the  air,  thus  preparing  them  for  re- 
moval to  a  glass  structure  in  about  a  fortnight. 
The  temperature  of  the  latter  should  be  about 
55°  at  first,  and  the  cutting-pots  must  not  be 
stood  too  near  the  roof  glass  nor  much  air 
given  for  a  time,  or  a  very  severe  check  may 
be  given.  It  is  best  to  pot  them  ofl:'  and  return 
them  to  the  same  house  for  a  time — in  fact, 
till  the  roots  are  working  round  the  pots, 
then  a  greenhouse  temjjerature  is  best  till 
frame   quarters   are  safe.     It   once    over    this 


Carnation  (Malmaison)  Princess    May.— 

r.  Harry  Turner  states  there  is  only  one  variety 
of  the  Malmaison  Carnation  which  will  bloom  at 
midwinter,  and  that  is  Princess  May,  one  of  Mr. 
M.  R.  Smith's  superb  seedlings.  There  is  a  long 
span-roofed  house  nearly  full  of  it  at  Slough,  and 
of  the  large  collection  of  Malmaison  Carnations 
grown  there  this  alone  is  in  bloom,  and  produc- 
ing superb  flovvers  of  a  rich  deep  rose  colour, 
approaching  crimson.  There  is  a  gentle  warmth 
maintained,  which  assists  blooming,  but  beyond 
this  there  is  no  attempt  at  forcing.  Mr.  Turner 
he  had  been  cutting  from  it  for  weeks 
.  The  growth  is  dwarf  and  stocky  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  stout,  erect  stems,  which 
adds  to  their  value  for  cutting,  especially  for 
button-holes. 

Rhodanthes  in  pots.— These  are  exceedingly 
useful  when  grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse  and 
room  decoration,  and  the  Ijlooms  are  also  useful 
for  cutting.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  February  or 
March  in  5inch  or  G-inch  pots  in  a  gentle  heat. 
When  large  enough  to  handle,  thin  out  the  seed- 
lings, so  that  the  plants  when  fully  grown  will 
not  be  crowded,  and  grow  close  to  the  light  in  a 
cool  house  till  in  bloom.  The  most  common 
variety  is  Khodanthe  Manglesi,  but  in  addition  to 
that,  R.  maculata,  a  rose-coloured  flower  with 
dark  crimson  ring,  and  R.  maculata  alba,  a 
charming  white  kind,  are  well  worth  growing. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  flowers  in  a 
dried  state,  they  should  be  cut  when  fully  opened 
and  hung  up  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  where  they  will 
keep  for  a  long  time  and  be  found  useful  for  mix- 
ing with  dried  grasses. — H.  A. 

Exhibition  Fuchsias. —It  will  be  admitted 
that  specimen  plants  of  all  kinds  are  not  so  popu- 
lar as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  Fuchsia 
so  grown  is  no  exception.  Indeed,  at  some  shows 
the  classes  for  specimen  plants  have  been  discon- 
tinued owing  to  the  lack  of  competition.  I  do 
not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  growing  of  speci- 
men plants  is  becoming  a  lost  art,  but  the  demand 
now-a-days  is  for  a  quantity  of  quickly-grown 
plants  to  meet  the  present  fashion  of  decoration 
rather  than  bestowing  time  and  care  on  the  grow- 
ing of  specimen  plants.  The  Fuchsia,  grown  in 
one  form  or  another,  will  ever  be  a  popular  plant, 
because  it  is  a  favourite  with  the  million.  Take 
such  fine  old  varieties  as  Lord  BeaconsSeld  and 
Miss  Lucy  Finnis,  for  instance.  They  are  house- 
hold words  among  the  flower-loving  section  of 
many  a  village  community,  and  window-grown 
plants  of  them— specimens  in  their  way — never 
fail  to  elicit  admiration  when  seen  on  the  tables 
at  the  annual  show.  Even  this  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  firm  hold  that  the  Fuchsia  has  on  the 
public— H.  H. 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur  in  pots.— This  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  Narcissi  for  forcing,  and  it  is 
now  very  bright  in  5  inch  pots,  each  containing 
four  bulbs.  'The  rich  golden  yellow  is  extremely 
showy,  and  the  pretty  shape  of  the  flowers  renders 
it  useful  for  every  kind  of  decoration.  The  bulbs 
were  potted  as  soon  as  they  came  to  hand,  and 
stood  outside  plunged  in  ashes  until  the  middle 
of  December.  When  taken  up  they  were  found 
to  have  started  strongly,  and  after  being  gradu- 
ally inured  to  the  light,  the  pots  were  stood  in  a 
cool  Peach  house  until  the  early  vinery  was 
started,  when  they  were  placed  therein.  Not  a 
bulb  has  missed  flowering  strongly,  while  the 
foliage  is  clean  and  healthy.  The  most  frequent 
cause  of  failure  in  forcing  this  class  of  bulbs  ie 
placing  the  pots  in  heat  before  the  roots  have 
made  sufficient,  if  any,  headway.  The  top  growth 
may  start  fairly  well,  but  before  much  progress 
has  been  made  the  leaves  will  probably  turn 
brown  at  the  tips  and  decay.  The  roots  of  good, 
well-ripened  bulbs  should  be  showing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  by  the  time  the  growth  is  an 
inch  or  two  high,  and  then  if  the  variety  is  suit- 
able they  may  go  at  once   into  a  warm  house, 


Watering,  too,  needs  care  in  the  earlier  stages, 
too  much  or  too  little  being  equally  bad.  When 
the  foliage  is  getting  well  away,  a  free  supply  is 
necessary  until  the  flowers  are  past,  and  unless 
the  bulbs  are  going  to  be  planted  out  at  once,  the 
roots  must  be  kept  moist  until  the  foliage  turns 
colour  and  begins  to  fall.  They  are  very  useful 
hen  for  planting  about  shrubbery  and  other 
borders. 

Lapageriasintheopen.— Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer's 
interesting  note  (p.  57)  and  the  illustration  of  the 
Lapageria  flowering  on  the  open  wall  on  the  same 
page  prove  the  hardiness  of  this  handsome 
climber  in  the  south-west.  As  Mr.  Meyer  says, 
there  are  numerous  instances  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall of  the  Lapageria  thriving,  without  the 
slightest  protection,  in  the  open  air.  During  the 
present  month  I  have  seen  the  white  Lapageria 
still  in  flower  on  a  north  wall,  and  in  this  case, 
since  the  plants  were  put  out  some  six  years  Ijack 
they  have  never  received  any  protection,  but, 
notwithstanding,  are  in  good  health.  A  north  or 
north-west  exposure  is  doubtless  the  best  for  this 
climber,  but  I  have  known  the  rose-coloured 
variety  succeed  in  a  south-western  exposure. 
When  I  lived  at  Kingswear,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Dart,  I  grew  L.  alba  in  the  open,  but,  the 
only  available  wall  facing  south,  the  summer  heat 
and  sunshine  proved  detrimental  to  the  plant  and 
the  blossoms  were  never  pure  in  colour.  Doubt- 
less if  the  specimen  in  question  had  been  shaded, 
as  recommended  by  "  E.  J."  (p.  43),  with  lattice- 
work the  result  might  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory, but,  as  is  allowed,  the  appearance  of  such 
shading  is  an  eyesore.  In  hot  countries  plants 
are  successfully  grown  under  shading  composed 
of  thin  Bamboo  laced  longitudinally  together  with 
interstices  left  between  the  canes.  A  few  years 
ago  I  saw  large  quantities  of  pot  Palms  shaded  in 
this  manner  growing  in  the  Jardin  d'Essai, 
Algiers,  and  also  noticed  similar  shading  in  use 
at  Trinidad,  West  Indies.  Such  shading  might 
be  easily  put  together  and  would  be  far  lighter 
than  wooden  lattice-work.  In  the  pubhc  gardens 
at  Barcelona  a  lofty  Palm  house  is  entirely  roofed 
with  lattice-work  in  lieu  of  glass.  Lapagerias 
are  generally  planted  in  sandy  peat  and  succeed 
admirably  in  this  compost,  but  I  have  seen  a  plant 
doing  well  in  loam,  and  I  believe  that  the  first 
specimen  imported  into  Europe  was  found  tohave 
been  growing  in  a  stiff  clay  m  its  native  habitat. 
-S.  W.  F. 
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PLATE   1210. 

ROSE   SOUVENIR   DE    CATHERINE 
GUILLOT. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
Among  our  many  tine  garden  Roses  none  can 
surpass  the  Tea-scented  variety  figured  this 
week.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Guillot  for 
many  of  our  grandest  Roses,  especially  among 
those  designated  "garden  Roses"  by  the 
National  Rose  Society.  Souvenir  de  Catherine 
Guillot  was  only  sent  out  in  1896,  but  the  two 
seasons  have  so  impressed  me  with  its  beauty 
and  general  usefulness,  that  I  am  certain  it  will 
ever  remain  one  of  our  chief  favourites.  It  is 
particularly  free  in  growth,  and  produces 
blooms  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other 
variety  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  plate  is  so 
true  as  regards  the  unique  and  charming  colour- 
ings of  the  blossom  that  no  further  note  is 
required.  The  foliage,  as  a  rule,  is  of  a  much 
deeper  bronzy  purple  and  stands  well.  This 
variety  would  be  worth  growing  for  its  foliage 
and  buds  alone.  It  appears  equally  hardy  as 
G.  Nabonnand,  Homere,  and  others,  and  is 
also  a  good   Rose   for  winter  forcing.     Unlike 
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many  of  our  Roses  that  are  so  beautiful  in  the 
bud,  this  variety  is  grand  in  all  its  stages,  and  ] 
even  when  fully  expanded  retains  its  petals 
longer  than  most. 

In  18!I8  we  had  Souvenir  de  J.  B.  GuOlot, 
another  grand  Rose  of  the  same  class.  This  is 
crimson  instead  of  orange-red  and  carmine,  and 
shaded  with  deep  coppery  red  and  Nasturtium 
yellow.  It  was  most  promising  last  summer, 
and  will,  I  believe,  be  an  acquisition  to  this 
charming  class  of  Roses.  Beaute  Inconstante, 
sent  out  by  M.  Pernet-Ducher  in  1893,  some- 
what favours  the  variety  figured,  but  is  by  no 
means  so  reliable  with  me.  As  a  button-hole 
flower,  it  is  difficult  to  beat  Souvenir  de 
Catherine  Guillot  with  its  highly  coloured  buds 
and  handsome  foliage.  A.  Piper. 

Uckfidd,  Su^isex. 


Ferns. 

DICTYOPTERIS  IRREGULARIS. 

(POLYPODIUM    DIFFOKME.) 

DiCTYOPTERis  is  a  section  of  the  large  genus 
Polypodium,  and  is  characterised  chiefly  by  a 


The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  Islands  ;  consequently  it  requires  stove 
treatment.  It  grows  quickly  when  planted  in 
a  rich  loamy  soil  and  freely  watered,  forming  a 
big  specimen  in  a  few  months.  For  large 
tropical  houses  it  has  at  least  the  same  value  as 
Acrostichum  aureum,  the  Marattias,  and  Angio- 
pteris.  W.  W. 

CHEILANTHES. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  genus,  and  includes 
a  number  of  distinct  and  pretty  Ferns,  many  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  finely-cut  lace- 
like fronds.  There  are  few  of  them  adapted 
for  growing  in  quantity  for  ordinary  decora- 
tion, but  where  Ferns  are  made  a  speciality 
they  are  indispensable.  They  may  also  be 
grown    in    shallow    pots,    and     where    several 

I  plants     are     grown     together    they    are    very 

I  efl'ective.  They  should  not  be  bunched  up  as 
the  Pterises,   &c.,  are,  but  kept  clear  of  each 

;  other,  say  about  six  plants  in  an  8-inch  pan, 
using  one  for  the  centre  and  others  at  equal 
distances  round  it.  Although  chiefly  from  the 
tropics,  they  are  generally  found  at  high  alti- 

I  tudes,  and  consequently  do  not  require  a  stove 


large  batches  of  various  sorts,  I  have  never  seen 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  sport  or  variety  worthy 
of  selection,  and  as  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  a 
crested  form  among  them.  This  is  not  a  great 
loss,  for  it  certainly  could  not  improve  their 
natural  beauty.  Of  the  species  most  generally 
known, 

Cheilan-thes  elegans  takes  first  place.  This  is 
commonly  called  the  Lace  Fern.  It  has  very 
finely-cut  fronds  of  a  pale  green  with  a  grey 
shade.  Seedlings  make  very  pretty  plants,  but 
with  age  the  plants  get  rather  out  of  shape,  the 
fronds  being  too  heavy  to  stand  up  well.  I  have 
known  this  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  under  the 
above  name,  but  I  find  modern  authorities  include 
it  under  the  name  of  myriophylla. 

C.  TOMENTOSA  is  another  old  kind.  Although 
not  often  seen  with  fronds  more  than  9  inches 
long,  it  may  be  grown  much  larger.  The  fronds 
are  of  a  peculiar  woolly  texture  and  of  a  pale 
greyish  shade.  Seedlings  grown  on  freely  make 
compact  and  pretty  plants.  It  comes  from  the 
temperate  regions  of  North  America. 

C.  HiRTA  is  one  of  the  most  showy  I  have 
grown.  On  single  plants  in  .jinch  pots  the 
fronds  are  from  12  inches  to  1.")  inches  long, 
rather  broad,  with  a  dark  green  upper  surface 
and  brownish  beneath.  If  kept  in  one  position 
they  stand  up  well,  but  when  moved 
about  they  droop  over  the  pots. 
This  is  more  generally  known  as 
EUisiana,  a  garden  name  which  was 
given  to  some  extra  well  •  grown 
plants  of  the  normal  type.  This  is 
found  both  in  America  and  Africa. 

C.  CHLOROPHYLLA  has  dark  green 
fronds  with  rather  long,  almost 
black  stalks,  the  fronds  standing 
erect  and  full}'  2  feet  high.  Seed- 
lings grown  on  singly  take  some 
time  to  make  a  well-lurnished  plant, 
but  grown  as  recommended  above 
it  is  very  useful. 

C.  FARixosA  is  one  of  the  finest 
species,  having  nearly  triangular 
fronds,  pale  dull  green  on  the  sur- 
face and  silvery  white  beneath. 
Grown  singly  it  makes  a  dwarf,  well- 
furnished  plant.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate,  and  although  spores 
germinate  freely  the  plants  are  very 
difficult  to  establish  afterwards.  It 
succeeds  best  in  a  moderate  stove 
temperature. 

C.  \iscosA  is  another  which  makes 
a  symmetrical  plant,  the  fronds  pale 
green  and  densely  clothed  with  fine 
hairs. 

There  are  many  others  worthy 
of  note,  and  some  which  I  have 
grown  under  the  above  generic 
name  are  included  in  other  genera. 

Su.SSEX. 


Dictyopteris  (Polypodium)  irregularis.     From  a  photograph  ly  Col.  Taylor,  Norbiton 


netted  venation  ((lirtijon,  a  net)  and  a  general 
resemblance  to  Aspidiura.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  species,  and  the  majority  of  them  form 
massive  specimens.  That  represented  is  an 
exceptionally  handsome  Fern.  It  was  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Co.,  and  was  the  most  striking 
Fern  among  the  new  plants  exhibited  at  the 
Ghent  Quinquennial  last  April,  where  it  was 
called  Polypodium  difi'orme  macrophyllum,  its 
correct  name  according  to  Kew  authority.  It 
was  shown  by  M.  Rigouts,  and  was  a  grand 
mass  of  moss-green  fronds,  suggestive  of  a 
Cycad,  the  largest  fronds  being  each  5  feet  long 
and  18  inches  wide,  the  stout  pinn;e  9  inches  by 
2  inches  and  markedly  dentate. 


temperature.  I  have  often  seen  them  doing 
fairly  well  in  quite  a  cool  house,  though  the 
best  results  are  usually  had  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  where  the  atmosphere  is  not  too 
dry,  well  exposed  to  the  light,  and  where  they 
do  not  get  syringed  or  wetted  overhead  by  any 
other  means.  They  like  a  rough,  porous  com- 
post, which  may  include  broken  sandstone, 
broken  crocks,  charcoal,  and  good  drainage, 
for  although  they  like  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  stagnation  is  sure  to  prove  fatal.  The 
treatment  of  the  different  sorts,  of  course,  varies 
a  little.  Most  of  them  form  a  number  of  crowns 
and  may  be  propagated  by  division,  but  as  the 
spores  germinate  freely,  this  is  the  best  means 
of  increasing  the  stock.    Although  I  have  raised 


Maiden-liair  Ferns.— I  think, 
as  a  rule,  less  heat  and  moisture 
are  given  to  Adiantums  than 
formerly,  more  particularly  to  that  much  culti- 
vated for  market  ^•ariety,  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
an  intermediate  heat  in  early  spring,  and  one 
still  cooler  so  far  as  pipe-heat  is  concerned  during 
the  summer  months  being  best.  This  treatment 
is  found  to  produce  the  longest-lived  plants  and 
fronds  that  when  cut  will  last  for  some  time  in 
water,  or  even  in  bouquets  and  button-hole?.  The 
potting  compost,  once  composed  principally  of 
peat  and  sand,  now  consists  of  loam,  leaf- mould 
and  coarse  grit.  Growers  also  do  not  now 
scruple  to  give  the  roots  weak  liquid  manure. 
I  was  informed  by  an  old  florist  that,  how- 
ever cool  the  plants  are  grown,  it  is  alwaj's  advis- 
able to  plunge  the  fronds  in  cold  water  for  twelve 
hours.  This  hardens  the  tissues  and  prevents 
speedy  flagging. — Norwich. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Tomatoes. — Where  there  is  suHicient  room  for 
the  growth  of  winter-fruiting  Tomatoes  to  extend, 
encouragement  may  now  be  given,  as  if  the 
plants  are  fairly  strong  and  free  from  insects  or 
disease,  recently  formed  shoots,  if  laid  in  care- 
fully, will  harden  under  increased  sun-heat  and 
longer  days,  and  if  the  blooms  are  fertilised  each 
day  at  noon  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush  or 
rabbit's  tail,  a  few  good-sized  fruits  may  be  secured 
before  those  on  the  autumn-raised  plants  which 
were  put  into  their  fruiting  pots  in  January 
commence  to  ripen,  and  thus  an  actual  blank  be 
avoided.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  both  in 
the  matter  of  airing  and  supplying  moisture.  A 
sharp  draught  of  cold  air  may  finally  cripple  the 
tender  foliage  ;  therefore,  the  least  chinli  of  air, 
except  when  the  outside  atmosphere  is  exception- 
ally favourable,  will  suffice,  it  being  beneficial 
rather  than  otherwise  for  the  house  to  run  up 
somewhat  from  sun-heat  at  this  peiiod.  A  point 
of  great  importance,  however,  is  maintaining  a 
dry  atmosphere,  as  if  much  moisture  is  present 
when  little  air  can  be  given,  a  flabby  growth  will 
follow.  If  practicable,  train  up  a  few  growths 
from  the  base  of  the  plants,  say  one  on  each  side  ; 
these  will  sometimes  bear  some  nice  fruit.  The 
cultivator  must  give  or  withhold  stimulants 
according  to  the  strength  and  general  condition  of 
the  plants.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  early 
in  January  will  now  need  a  little  support  to  pre- 
vent them  falling  about.  Neat  Hazel  sticks 
answer  well  and  the  ties  must  be  left  rather 
slack,  or  damage  to  the  young  stems  from  pressure 
is  apt  to  occur.  See  that  the  plants  are  arranged 
near  to  the  roof-glass  and  water  very  carefully  at 
present.  Do  not  on  any  account  syringe  the 
foliage  or  sprinkle  the  floors  after  noon  for  the 
present. 

Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.— Although  this 
fine  Cauhflower  is  not  usually  sown  in  autumn,  it 
will  succeed  well  thus  treated  and  wintered  in 
frames  or  pits.  If  put  out  in  March  with  good 
balls,  the  plants  will  do  equally  as  well  as  the 
earlier  summer  varieties  and  form  a  succession  to 
these  at  the  end  of  July,  a  time  when  many  sorts 
are  apt  to  turn  in  prematurely,  or  become  stunted 
in  growth  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  This 
batch  will  be  followed  by  those  sown  out  of  doors 
in  March  and  April.  Boxes  for  sowing  the  seed 
should  be  of  good  size,  so  as  to  prevent  the  young 
plants  from  Ijecoming  drawn  through  overcrowd- 
ing. This  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  the  disorder 
known  as  blackleg.  A  temperature  of  55°  will 
suit  well  until  the  plants  appear,  when  an  ordi- 
nary greenhoute  will  promote  a  sturdy,  hardy 
growth  until  pricked  out  either  into  a  frame  or 
larger  boxes.  Place  them  near  the  glass  and  give 
air  freely,  but  cautiously  in  fine  weather. 

Early  Celery.— Where  very  early  Celery  is  in 
demand,  a  pinch  of  seed  may  now  be  sown.  For 
a  red  variety.  Early  Rose,  with  Superb  White 
and  Sandringham  in  the  white  section,  is  hard 
to  beat.  Drain  the  boxes  well  and  sow  in  a 
friable  loamy  compost  passed  through  a  halt-inch 
sieve,  covering  the  seed  with  a  little  finer  mate- 
rial and  placing  in  a  light  house  or  pit  having  a 
night  temperature  of  55°.  When  the  first  rough 
leaves  are  formed,  prick  the  seedlings  out  on  a 
gentle  hotbed,  or  if  this  cannot  be  afforded,  use 
fairly  large  boxes.  Gradual  hardening  off  can 
then  be  easily  effected  and  the  plants  fully  ex- 
po-sed  by  day  in  April.  Coddling  is  the  greatest 
drawback  in  raising  these  early  batches  of 
Celery.  Any  late  Celery,  .also  that  grown  for 
flavouring,  may  now  with  advantage  be  lifted  and 
laid  in  by  the  heels  behind  a  north  wall.  It  can 
then  easily  be  covered  with  Bracken  or  litter 
should  frost  set  in,  and  the  ground  it  occupied 
turned  up  to  benefit  by  exposure  to  frost  and 
wind,  or  even  prepared  for  the  main  crop  of 
Onions  by  merely  levelling  it,  such  sites  generally 
producing  good  crops  of  useful  bulbs. 

Mamurino  Asi'ARAiius  BEDS.— Many  beds  of 
this  popular  vegetable  cannot  be  surface-dressed 


in  autumn,  even  where  the  practice  finds  favour, 
on  account  of  the  heavy,  retentive  nature  of  the 
soil,  and,  except  in  light,  warm,  well  drained 
ground  and  elevated  positions,  the  work  had 
better  be  postponed  till  spring.  February  is  a 
good  month  to  give  the  beds  the  first  dressing  of 
fish  manure  or  some  other  approved  fertiliser,  and 
the  strength  is  better  retained  if  just  covered 
with  light  leafy  refu.se,  such  as  old  hotbed  com- 
post. This  does  not  keep  the  surface  of  the  beds 
wet  and  clammy.  On  extra  light  or  sandy  soils 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  apply  manure  from  the  piggery 
in  March,  this  being  in  a  semi-decayed  state  and 
also  well  saturated  with  the  urine.  This  may  be 
left  on  through  the  summer  and  raked  off  in 
November  when  the  grass  is  cut  down.  In  dry 
summers  this  plan  keeps  the  surface  of  such  light 
soil  beds  from  becoming  unduly  parched,  and 
secures  well-developed  crowns  for  the  following 
season.  In  such  cases,  weeds  must  be  kept  down 
by  occasional  applications  of  salt,  which  will  alto 
further  help  such  beds  by  supplying  moisture. 
On  heavy  soils  guano  may  be  applied  with  good 
results. 

Lettuce. — It  is  customary  in  gardens  where  a 
constant  supply  of  good  crisp  Lettuce  is  expected 
to  plant  out  a  quantity  of  the  old  Brown  Cos  or 
Hicks'  Hard}'  Cos  in  frames  and  pits  in  October, 
these  to  be  lifted  at  the  end  of  February  and 
early  in  March  and  transplanted  to  sheltered  posi- 
tions in  the  kitchen  garden.  Unless,  however,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  quick-hearting  sorts,  such  as 
All  the  Year  Round,  Hammersmith,  or  Perfect 
(iem  is  forthcoming,  it  will  be  advisable  to  lift  a 
portion  of  the  Cos  varieties  referred  to,  taking 
care  to  secure  as  good  a  ball  of  soil  as  possible 
and  to  replant  into  other  frames.  If  a  little 
bottom  warmth  is  engendered  by  a  few  leaves  so 
much  the  better,  as  root-action  being  thereby 
accelerated,  speedier  hearting  will  be  effected. 
Failing  spare  frames,  however,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  transfer  them  to  rough  home-made  frames,  and 
protect  at  night  for  a  few  weeks  with  straw  or 
reed  hurdles.  Let  the  soil  be  on  the  dry  side,  or 
at  least  keep  the  surface  so,  as  damp  and  mildew 
will  be  liable  to  affect  these  newly- disturbed 
Lettuces  should  wet  weather  or  snow  follow.  To 
counteract  this  as  far  as  possible,  sprinkle  the 
surface  freely  with  wood  ashes,  admitting  a  little 
air  sideways  at  every  opportunity. 

Herbs.— In  fine  weather  let  "the  general  herb 
border  be  overhauled,  and  any  stocks  parHy 
exhausted  renewed.  The  ordinary  Thyme,  as 
also  the  Lemon  variety,  Sage,  Tarragon,  and 
Mint  are  easily  increased  by  small  divisions  of 
the  roots ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  herbs  respond 
to  this  treatment.  Give  fresh  compost,  or 
work  in  a  good  percentage  of  leafy  soil,  this 
encouraging  the  quick  formation  of  new  fibrous 
roots.  Wherever  practicable  give  a  fresh  site 
altogether,  and  after  completing  planting,  mulch 
with  rough  leaf  -  mould  or  spent  Mushroom 
manure.  This  will  protect  the  roots  from  in- 
clement weather.  J.  C. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Orchard  house.— This  should  now  be  set  in 
order,  as  the  buds  on  most  of  the  trees  will  soon 
be  on  the  move,  after  which  they  are  no  longer 
safe  from  injury  by  frost.  Pot  trees  that  have 
been  outside  should  be  brought  in  and  arranged 
in  the  positions  they  are  to  occupy,  but  previous 
to  this  the  house  should  have  been  well  cleaned. 
Forcing  should  not  be  attempted  with  a  mixed 
collection  of  trees  in  pots,  as  they  are  mostly  very 
impatient  of  fire-heat,  and  never  do  so  well  as 
when  brought  on  under  the  most  natural  condi- 
tions possible,  provided  the  blossoms  are  kept 
from  anything  like  severe  frost.  Even  where  it  is 
expected  that  they  shall  be  brought  on  as  early 
as  possible,  a  night  temperature  of  40"  to  4.">° 
should  not  be  exceeded  if  obtained  artificially, 
and  air  should  be  admitted  at  all  times  whenever 
the  weather  is  at  all  suitable.  It  is  customary  in 
some  gardens  to  get  the  work  of  top-dressing  out 
of  hand  while  the  trees  are  still  dormant,  but 
with  that  I  do  not  agree,  as  the  trees  want  no 


help  of  the  sort  for  some  time  yet  and  deri\'e  far 
more  benefit  from  it  later  on.  Very  little  water 
will  be  wanted  just  yet,  and  even  those  trees 
which  have  been  kept  under  glass  will  only  need 
to  be  kept  from  actual  dryness  at  the  root.  When 
it  is  seen  that  the  buds  are  actually  on  the  move 
will  be  time  enough  to  increase  the  water  supply. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  pot  trees  allowed  to  root 
through  into  the  Viorders,  and  am  careful  always 
to  stand  the  pots  on  tiles,  bricks,  or  other  sup- 
port which  the  roots  cannot  penetrate,  for  though 
rooting  into  the  borders  may  give  some  apparent 
support  for  the  time  being,  the  subsequent  muti- 
lation incurred  more  than  counteracts  the  benefit. 
On  the  first  indication  of  growth  the  house 
should  be  fumigated,  and  this  should  be  repeated 
as  often  as  the  least  sign  of  green  or  black-fly  is 
seen,  for  these  pests  soon  ruin  the  young  growths 

Bananas. — When  the  earliest  and  best  suckers 
have  developed  strong  stems  and  stand  in  danger 
of  injury  from  remaining  longer  on  the  parent 
stool,  they  should  be  split  off'  and  tubbed  or 
potted  in  rich  turfy  loam  and  well-decayed 
manure,  for,  provided  the  true  dwarf  form  of 
Musa  Cavendishi  is  grown,  it  cannot  be  grown 
too  strongly.  A  stove  heat  and  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere suit  the  Banana  well  at  all  periods  of  its 
growth,  except  perhaps  when  throwing  up  and 
developing  its  fruits,  during  which  time  it  is  best 
to  moderate  the  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
though  the  temperature  must  still  remain  high. 
Given  these  conditions  and  plenty  of  light,  no 
fruit  is  easier  of  cultivation,  but  in  one  respect  it 
is  uncertain,  for  there  is  never  any  actual  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  exact  period  of  its  fruiting,  and 
those  who  have  only  room  for  one  or  two  plants 
must  perforce  put  up  with  this  erratic  feature. 
Only  in  places  where  the  plants  can  be  grown  by 
the  dozen  is  it  possible  to  make  sure  of  having- 
ripe  fruits  at  a  given  date  ;  this  and  the  amount  of 
room  that  must  be  sacrificed  to  each  plant  pre- 
vent the  culture  of  Bananas  except  in  those 
places  where  the  glass  accommodation  is  practi- 
cally unlimited. 

Pot  Vines.— For  forming  good  fruiting  canes 
from  one-year-old  cut-backs,  these  should  now  be 
started,  for  early  maturity  is  a  necessity  if  one 
expects  good  Grapes  from  the  canes.  A  nice 
lean-to  pit,  where  there  is  a  good  command  of 
both  bottom  and  top  heat  and  sufficient  length  of 
rafter  to  allow  the  requisite  length  of  rod,  is  the 
best  place  for  growing  a  limited  number  of  canes, 
and  even  when  the  pit  is  not  wide  enough  to  allow 
of  training  the  canes  in  the  orthodox  manner,  they 
may  be  trained  diagonally  as  with  cordon  trees  on 
walls.  Where  many  canes  are  needed,  a  lofty 
house  may  be  used,  and  if  this  has  a  good 
plunging  bed  the  young  canes  may  be  trained 
vertically  to  strings  or  stakes,  and  will  do  well  in 
such  a  position.  Potting  will  vary  with  the 
system  adopted.  If  the  ball  of  soil  is  to  be 
shaken  out  slightly  and  the  plants  repotted  into 
small  pots  and  .shifted  from  these  into  the  fruit- 
ing pots  later  on,  this  should  be  done  almost  as 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  move.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  to  be  potted  direct  into  their 
fruiting  pots  without  reducing  the  old  ball,  some 
inches  of  growth  should  be  made  before  the  shift 
takes  place.  Of  the  two  methods  the  latter  is- 
the  more  risky,  but  it  saves  a  good  deal  of  after 
trouble,  and  if  water  is  applied  judiciously,  so  as 
not  to  get  the  ball  soddened  before  the  roots 
occupy  it,  there  is  no  danger.  In  either  case  a 
good  holding  yellow  loam  should  form  the  staple 
soil,  and  it  should  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
bear  firm  ramming  without  either  crumbling 
down  or  becoming  pasty.  The  plunging  bed 
should  consist  principally  of  leaves,  which  will 
keep  up  a  nice  steady  bottom-heat  for  some  time 
without  the  aid  of  fire,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  off  moisture  that  renders  the  atmosphere 
genial.  When  the  Vines  have  recovered  a  little 
from  the  potting,  no  harm  will  be  done  by  allow- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  house  or  pit  to  stand  a 
few  degrees  higher  than  would  be  safe  or  advis- 
able for  fruiting  canes,  as  this  will  cause  them  to 
grow  away  quickly  and  allow  of  a  longer  ripen- 
ing season  for  the  young  canes,  which  is  a  great 
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boon  to  them  when  the  autumn  season  happens  to 
be  a  cold  and  dull  one.  Vine  eyes,  for  whatever 
purpose  they  may  be  needed,  should  now  be  put 
in.  If  required  for  pot  work,  several  eyes  may  be 
put  into  one  pot  or  deep  pan,  and  the  young 
plants  can  be  potted  off  singly  later  on  when  they 
need  it,  and  treated  much  in  the  way  I  have 
recommended  for  those  a  year  older.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  planting  out  this  season  is  the 
object,  then  the  better  way  is  to  cut  a  good 
square  of  turf,  turn  this  upside  down,  and  insert 
in  it,  towards  the  centre,  one  or  more  eyes  ;  if 
more  than  one  is  used,  it  gives  a  chance  of  pulling 
away  the  weaker  ones.  Plants  raised  in  this  way, 
and  put  out  into  the  border  as  soon  as  the  roots 
approach  the  sides  of  the  turf,  are  almost  certain 
to  grow  away  freely— more  so,  indeed,  than  if  they 
had  been  confined  to  pots  in  the  meanwhile. 

Melons. — The  young  plants  should  be  potted 
on  as  soon  as  they  are  fit,  which  is  before  the 
roots  have  become  at  all  matted,  and  this  should 
never  happen  until  they  have  been  finally  potted 
or  planted  out.  With  the  earliest  raised  plants 
it  will  now  be  necessary  to  decide  whether  they 
are  to  be  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out.  I  prefer 
the  latter  method  where  conveniences  exist,  as 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  though,  perhaps, 
not  greater  in  bulk  than  would  be  necessary  for 
pot  plants,  can  be  spread  over  more  surface,  and 
the  roots  appear  to  me  to  like  this  freedom  better 
than  they  do  the  confinement  of  pots.  In  plant- 
ing, mound  up  the  soil  so  that  no  water  can  lodge 
close  to  the  collar.  I  like  to  plant  thickly,  that 
is  to  say,  as  thickly  as  the  habit  of  the  variety 
used  will  allow,  and  train  as  single  cordons,  set- 
ting the  fruits  on  the  first  laterals  where  possible, 
as  this  saves  room,  and  even  if  not  manj-  fruits 
are  obtained  from  each  plant,  there  ij  no  loss  on 
the  total  by  thick  planting,  while  there  is  a  gain 
in  time.  Whether  planted  or  potted,  the  plants 
should  be  kept  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  to 
derive  full  benefit  from  all  the  light  they  can  get. 

CORNUBI.VN. 


The  Market  Garden. 

PROFITABLE  MARKET  FLOWERS. 
Private  gardeners  who  have  to  market  their 
surplus  produce  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  for  the  best.  In  several  departments, 
notably  in  the  direction  of  growing  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Melons,  Strawberries, 
Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  under  glass,  the  pri- 
vate gardener  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage,  and 
is  being  literally  driven  out  of  the  markets. 
Having  had  a  fair  amount  of  experience  in  this 
department  of  private  gardening,  I  will  venture 
to  impart  some  of  this  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  have  had  such  good  opportunities  of 
forming  their  own  conclusions.  For  a  few  kinds 
of  flowers  there  is  always  a  fairly  good  demand, 
and  which,  thanks  to  their  not  thriving  so  well  as 
desirable  in  the  glaringly  hot.  imperfectlj'  shaded 
market  grower's  houses,  rarely  attain  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  glut.  It  is  these  which  private 
gardeners  can  give  the  most  attention  to  and  pro- 
fitably cultivate.  When  it  is  a  question  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Narcissi,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Hya- 
cinths, Liliums,  Spinuas,  Tuberoses,  white 
Gladioli  and  kindred  subjects,  the  private 
grower  is  nowhere.  He  is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
buying  the  roots  or  bulbs,  has  no  room  for  flower- 
ing them  by  thousands,  and  may  easily  lose 
rather  than  gain  by  the  whole  transaction.  Nor 
do  I  advice  him  to  grow  many  Chrysanthemums. 
For  the  past  two  seasons  their  cultivation  has  not 
paid.  Only  at  Christmas  and  for  the  next  fort- 
night, or  as  long  at  they  lasted,  did  they  sell 
fairly  well,  white  kinds  being  most  in  demand. 
Driblets  of  these  or  any  other  popular  flowers 
are  not  wanted  now-a-days.  Nor  are  mixtures 
desirable,  whole  boxfuls  of  one  colour  selling 
best.  ^ 

EuenAKisEs  AND  Pancratidms  I  never  yet 
failed  to  find  customers  for.  The  prices  for  the 
Eucharis  blooms  ranged  from  'is.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 


and,  seeing  what  a  number  of  spikes  or  flower- 
scapes  a  pot  of  strong  bulbs  will  push  up  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  each  scape  producing  five  or  six 
blooms,  it  does  not  need  much  reckoning  up  to 
prove  how  profitable  Eucharises,  if  well  grown, 
really  are.  If  the  conditions  are  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  plants  the  mite  will  not  be  in  evi- 
dence, but  if  unfavourable  and  cannot  be  reme- 
died, then  anything  more  sickly-looking  and 
vexatious  than  Eucharises  cannot  be  met  with. 
What  they  require  is  plenty  of  heat,  accompanied 
by  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  all 
the  light  possible,  but  no  direct  sunshine,  and 
once  the  soil  in  the  pots  or  beds  is  well  occupied 
with  roots,  the  less  often  they  are  interfered  with 
the  better.  Supply  well-established  plants  with 
soot-water  frequently,  never  wholly  dry  them  oflF 
at  the  roots,  and  all  the  resting  needed  is  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  house  from  .5^  to 
10",  doing  this  after  growth  has  been  completed. 
After  a  month's  rest,  sudden  excitement,  brought 
about  by  an  increase  of  temperature,  will  start 
them  flowering,  and  the  rest  is  easy.  Pancratium 
fragrans,  the  best  species  to  grow,  thrives  and 
flowers  grandly  under  much  the  same  conditions 
as  suit  Eucharises.  I  hold  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  dried  off  or  caused  to  lose  their  leaves 
prematurely,  and  there  should  lie  no  shaking  the 
roots  clear  of  soil  and  repotting  every  autumn  or 
spring.  A  shift  may  well  be  given  to  the  smaller 
groups  as  they  require  more  root-room,  but  the 
masses  of  larger  bulbs  and  side-growths  may  well 
burst  their  pots  before  they  are  disturbed.  Thus 
treated,  odd  spikes  of  bloom  may  be  developed 
very  early  and  quite  late  in  the  season,  the  bulk 
developing  in  the  summer.  I  consider  2s.  Od.  per 
dozen  blooms  a  good  price,  and  have  seldom 
received  less.  With  Eucharises  and  Pancratiums 
I  would  associate 

SxEFHANiiTis  Fi.oRiHCNDA,  as  they  all  succeed 
remarkably  well  together,  and  a  house  largely  or 
wholly  devoted  to  them  could  not  well  be  more 
profitably  employed.  A  roof  covering  of  Ste- 
phanotis  not  too  thickly  trained  ought  to 
be  shaded  when  necessary  from  bright  sun. 
Unfortunately,  Stephanotises  are  very  liable  to 
be  infested  by  mealy  bug  and  scale,  and  if  these 
are  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand  failures  are 
very  likely  to  occur,  as  both  Eucharises  and 
Pancratiums  are  easily  injured  by  strong  ioseoti- 
cides.  The  petroleum  and  hot  water  remedy  is 
good  for  cleaning  Stephanotis,  but  the  other 
plants  ought  not  to  be  underneath  when  it  is 
applied.  Stephanotises  should  have  their  roots 
somewhat  confined,  and  they  succeed  well  in 
either  small  brick  pits,  tubs,  or  large  pots. 
Train  thinly,  and  allow  the  well  matured  growths 
to  break  naturally  in  January  or  February.  Thus 
treated  they  eventually  become  furnished  with 
trails  of  bloom,  the  young  shoots  commencing  to 
flower  at  once :  whereas  those  on  hard-pruned 
plants  make  considerable  progress  before  they 
show  flower.  Late-formed  embryo  trusses  which 
remain  dormant  through  the  winter  are  the  first  to 
develop  in  the  spring,  and  for  these  early  trusses 
,3s.  or  more  per  dozen  are  easily  obtained,  2s.  and 
23.  (id.  being  the  average  for  the  rest  if  clean  and 
good. 

CYPRirEDiuM  INSKJNE. — In  most  private  gar- 
dens nob  enough  of  any  one  class  of  Orchid  is 
grown  to  be  profitable,  but  Cypripedium  insigne 
is  a  noteworthy  exception.  Those  gardeners  who 
have  a  stock  of  this  comparatively  common,  but 
most  serviceable  Orchid  ought  to  take  good  care 
of  it  and  increase  the  number  of  pots,  as  large 
old  plants  are  available  for  dividing.  Strong, 
well-rooted  plants  ought  to  finish  their  growth  in 
a  brisk  heat  or  in  the  temperature  and  atmo- 
sphere of  an  ordinary  plant  stove,  and  in  June  or 
early  in  July  be  turned  out  into  cold  frames  or 
pits,  where  they  should  be  kept  properly  sup- 
plied with  water  and  shaded  from  the  bright  sun. 
Thus  treated,  every  strong  young  growth  will 
develop  a  flower-bud,  and  the  plants  being  duly 
moved  into  an  intermediate  temperature  will  be 
at  their  best  at  midwinter.  The  blooms  keep  so 
well,  that  there  need  be  no  hurry  in  marketing 
them,  but  they  sell  best  during  the  first  threj 


weeks  in  January.  Sold  at  3s.  per  dozen,  they 
must  be  regarded  as  profitable. 

Carnations. — If  private  gardeners  would  only 
confine  their  attention  to  about  six  perpetual 
flowering  varieties  instead  of  collecting  as  many 
as  possible,  they  would  very  probably  find  this 
class  of  plant  much  more  profitable  than  at  pre- 
sent. What  are  wanted  are  the  best  non-bursting 
whites,  pinks,  reds,  crimsons  and  yellows — all 
selfs — available  in  fairly  large  quantities  and  as 
regularly  as  possiljle.  If  the  blooms  are  sold 
on  an  average  at  Is.  3d.  per  dozen,  or  even  3d. 
less,  there  ought  to  be  no  dissatisfaction  among 
either  growers  or  buyers,  and  this  class  of  Carna- 
tions is,  according  to  my  experience,  more  profit- 
able than  the  less  easily  grown  Malmaisons. 
Higher  prices  are  doubtless  realised  by  the  latter, 
but  then  their  season  is  much  shorter. 

Cyclamen'  rERSiooM. — Very  few  private  gar- 
deners succeed  in  growing  and  flowering  these 
Cyclamens  satisfactorily,  but  they  will  do  well  to 
once  more  commence  their  culture.  If  they  can- 
not succeed  in  growing  them  to  a  serviceable  size 
in  one  season,  they  can  easily  do  so  in  two  years, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  older  plants  properly 
treated  will  produce  by  far  the  greater  profusion 
of  flowers.  Every  two-year-old  corm  in  a  Oinch 
pot  ought  to  be  equal  to  producing  flowers  to  the 
value  of  2s.  Od.,  the  wholesale  price  being  ii.  psr 
dozen  flowers.  Three  dozen  flowers  are  by  no 
means  a  heavy  crop  for  first  season  plants,  and  if 
kept  steadily  growing,  first  in  gentle  heat  and 
afterwards  in  frames  or  pits,  shaded  from  bright 
sun  and  frequently  sprayed  with  clear  water, 
there  need  be  no  failures.  Save  the  plants  after 
they  have  flowered,  gradually  withhold  water  and 
literally  bake  the  corms  on  shelves  or  in  other  dry, 
hot  positions  :  restart  in  frames  or  pits,  treating 
them  as  in  the  first  year,  and  they  will  form 
numerous  crowns,  carrying  fine  foliage  and  abun- 
dance of  flowers. 

Double  Primilas. — The  old  double  white 
Chinese  Primula  is  frequently  seen  in  excellent 
condition  in  private  gardens,  and  it  pays  well  for 
all  the  trouble  taken  with  it.  The  seedling 
forms  are  of  no  market  value,  and  none  of  the 
other  double  forms  that  have  been  distributed 
seem  capable  of  ousting  the  Old  Double  White. 
Propagate  this  by  division  after  flowering,  placing 
any  rootless  pieces  singly  into  small  pots  to  strike 
root,  and  give  all  the  benefit  of  gentle  heat  and  a 
dry  atmosphere  till  good  progress  has  been  made. 
Cool  treatment  during  the  summer  and  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  warm  greenhouse  suit  these 
Primulas.  The  trusses  sell  readily  at  4d.  per 
dozen,  and  the  closer  they  are  kept  cut,  the  more 
the  plants  seem  to  produce. 

Arums. — Market  growers  are  in  many  instances 
reducing  their  stocks  of  these  plants,  low  prices 
for  the  blooms  having  prevailed  of  late  years. 
Private  gardeners  have  also  found  that  they  are 
not  near!}'  so  profitable  as  formerly,  and  are 
beginning  to  throw  away  their  surplus  plants 
also.  At  Christmas  and  Easter  high  prices,  or 
say  about  7s.  per  dozen  for  the  freshest  blooms, 
are  obtained,  but  at  all  other  times  an  average  of 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen  is  nearer  the  mark.  This  winter 
Arums  were  later  in  flowering  than  usual,  and  in 
many  gardens  few,  or  none,  were  cut  at  Christmas. 
With  me  they  did  well,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  plan  of  first  drying  oft", 
then  dividing  and  planting  out  the  crowns  singly 
on  comparatively  poor  ground.  Some  of  the 
plants  had  already  commenced  flowering  when 
lifted,  and  the  check  given  to  them  by  the  lifting 
and  potting  seemed  to  hasten  flowering  generally. 
I  have  my  doubts  about  the  value  of  the  yellow 
.\rum  (Calla  EUiottiana),  as  it  is  not  free  flowering 
enough  and  the  plants  are  too  brittle.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  beautiful  flower  and  should  find  a  place  in 
most  gardens.     Nor  are 

Tea  RdsEs  of  such  market  value  as  those  who 
have  nob  tried  them  are  disposed  to  consider. 
Popular  they  still  remain,  but  the  prices  obtained 
are  not  nearly  so  good  as  they  used  to  be.  Large 
quantities  of  Tea  Roses  with  long  stems  are  im- 
ported from  the  south  of  France,  and  these, 
Ithough  wanting  in  freshness,  at  times  spoil  the 
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CLEMATIS    ON   A   PILLAR. 


This  illustration  represents  an  old  brick  pillar, 
forming  part  of  the  entrance  from  the  old  part 
of  the  garden  to  a  grass  walk  and  herbaceous 
borders.  Two  Clematises  fight  for  possession. 
One  lovely  one  blooms  in  the  early  summer, 
when  its  large  pale  mauve  flowers  are  much 
admired,  but  I  am  afraid  the  rampant  Clematis 
Flammula,  here  represented,  has  nearly  de- 
stroyed it.  When  this  photo  was  taken  the 
eflect  of  the  masses  of  tiny  white  flowers,  with 
liere  and  there  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  peeping 
through  the  foliage,  was  very  tine. 

Fiurfiehh.  Fan-ham,  Hants.        M.  Deanb. 


J."    (page    oo)    notices 
ely  Iris  has  not  proved 
hardy  in  the  Thames   valley.     This  I  can  well 
believe,  as  even  in  the  south-west  I  find  it  will 


Iris    stylosa.— " 
instances  where  this 


sale  of  early  home-grown   produce.     Roses  may 

sell  fairly  well  locally,  but  when  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipal markets  the  returns  are  bad  at  times.    Even 

the  favourite  Noisette  Marshal  Niel,  unless  extra 

good,  is  not  in  great  demand,  and  2s.  to  Ss.  per 

dozen  for  the  earliest  blooms  is  a  top  price — at 

least  such  is  my  experience.     So  uncertain  is  this 

Rose,  large  plants  collapsing  from  canker  or  other 

causes  just  when  they  ought  to  be  paying  best, 

that  I   strongly  recommend  the  Tea  Perle  des 

Jardins  in  the  place  of  it.     This  fine  yellow  Rose 

grows  strongly,  flowers  early  and  freely,  blooms 

being  produced  in  smaller  quantities  later  in  the 

season.  Niphetos  and  The  Bride,  white  ;  Catherine 

Mermet,  Bridesmaid,   and  Mme.   Cochet,   pink  ; 

Mme.    Lambard,    salmon  -  scarlet  ;   Comtesse  de 

Nadaillac,  salmon-rose,  apricot  centre  ;  Francisca 

Kruger,  coppery  yellow  ;  Anna  OUivier,  orange 

and  carmine-rose  ;  Souvenir   de  Thiir^se   Levet, 

rich   crimson  ;    and    Safrano,    apricot,    the     last 

named  for  its  buds,   are  all    good.     Tea  Roses 

should  be  as  much  as  pos- 
sible  on    their   own    roots, 

and  if  grown  in  pots  a  suc- 
cession    of     young     plants 

ought  to  be  maintained,  as 

it   does  not    pay   to    keep 

stunted  old  trees. 

Greenery.  —  Those  who 

grow  for    the  markets  are 

fast  disco\ering  that  there 

is  far  less  demand  for  Mai- 
den-hair Fern    fronds   than 

of  old,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  ever  increasing  demand 

for  cut  flowers.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  stocks  of 
plants  are  being  gradually 
cleared  out  in  many  places 
and  something  more  pro- 
fitable grown  in  their  place. 
Something  more  durable  is 
wanted,  and  this  is  forth- 
coming in  the  form  of 
coloured  leaves,  those  of 
Mahonia  aquifolia,  for  in- 
stance, coloured  naturally 
or  artificially,  sprays  of  Ivy 
and  such  like.  The  forma 
of  Asparagus  are  found 
much  more  serviceable  than 
Ferns,  and  sprays  of  the 
Cape  kinds,  A.  plumosus, 
A.  tenuissimu.a,  and  A. 
Sprengeri,  all  sell  readily  at 
4s.  or  rather  more  per  hun- 
dred. Here,  then,  is  a  good 
opening  for  private  gar- 
deners, as  this  class  of 
plants  thrives  admirably  in 
old-fashioned,  somewhat 
shady  plant  stoves.  They 
succeed  well  planted  either 
in  pots  or  boxes,  and  the 
long  strong  growths  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  three, 
A.    plumosus,    will   branch 

afresh  after  being  cut  back,      old  Irielc  pillar  covered 
and  a  good  supply  of  short  '      "       " 

sprays  or  long  trails  be 
forthcoming    all    the    year  ,  ,  -,        j  i.         i     t 

round.  The  pale  green  colour  rather  than  a  dense  |  not  succeed  in  heavy,  damp  soil,  and  have  lost 
green  is  preferred,  this  remark  applying  with  !  clumps  that  were  planted  experimentally  in  clayey 
equal  force  to  A.  Sprengeri,  which  is  said  to  ;  loam  close  to  the  water.  In  this  case  the  leaves 
thrive  in  a  greenhouse,  but  is  more  elegant  and  l  were  not  exposed  to  the  biting  winds  as  m  the 
attractive  when  grown  in  a  plant  stove.  !  instance  referred   to  by  "  E.  J.,    as  the  position 


ly  Mrs.  Deane,  FcwrfiMi,  IBmeham,  Bant 


pliotofiraph 


even  in  quite  open  positions.  I  remember  being 
present  at  the  lifting  of  a  solid  clump  (juite  S  feet 
n  diameter  from  a  steeply  sloping  kitchen  gar- 
den at  Dartmouth,  fully  exposed  to  the  wind. 
This  was  in  rampant  growth  and  was  the  pro- 
duct of  half  a  dozen  rhizomes  planted  some  five 
years  previously.  In  my  note  (p.  5.5)  on  the 
astonishing  increase  of  this  Iris  in  congenial  soil 

1  gave  the  length  of  the  leaves  of  the  patch  of 
which   I   then  wrote  as  being  considerably  over 

2  feet.  Since  writing  those  lines  I  have  measured 
3  of  the  longest  leaves,  and  found  that  several 

just  exceeded  3  feet.--S.  W.  F. 


W.  IliGCLDEN. 


'  was  fairly  sheltered,  but  the  plants  gradually 
dwindled  away,  and  I  attributed  their  failure 
entirely  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  especially  as 
Jasminum  gracillimum  not  blooming. —  |  on  a  dry  bank  not  ,50  yards  away,  the  soil  of 
I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  if  some  reader  of  which  became  almost  like  powder  in  the  summer. 
The  Garuen  would  tell  me  how  to  make  an  '  they  increased  fast.  Provided  the  soil  is  porous, 
obstinate  plant  of  .lasminum  gracillimum  bloom.  1  this  Iris  does  not  in  this  locality  appear  to  stand 
It  is  a  fine  healthy  specimen,  and  I  have  had  it  in  need  of  contiguous  stone  or  rockwork  for  its 
now  for  three  or  four  years,  and  naver  have  sue-  :  roots  to  press  against,  as  "  E,  .1."  tells  us  it  does 
ceeded  in  getting  a  single  bloom  or  bud  from  it  |  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  to  attain  its  full 
yet,  nor  are  there  any  signs  of  it  now.  What  shall  vigour,  as  very  large  clumps  can  often  be  seen  in 
I  do  to  get  the  flowers?— H.  H.,  Kingston,  X.  )'.     i  the  open  border  where  the  soil  is  to  its  liking, 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SOWING  EARLY  PEAS. 
To  have  early  Peas  it  is  needful  to  select  a  site 
for  growing  them  where  the  plants  from  the 
time  they  appear  above  ground  will  have  all 
the  shelter  possible  in  order  that  growth  may 
be  as  rapid  as  possible.  It  is  usual  to  set  apart 
for  this  purpose  a  warm  border  under  a  wail 
facing  due  south  or  south-west,  and  some- 
times a  hedge  of  Privet,  Holly,  or  Yew  affords 
he  needful  shelter  for  breaking  cold  winds. 
The  ground  to  be  devoted  to  the  crop 
having  been  determined  upon,  it  should  then 
be  manured  and  properly  dug.  With  regard  to 
manuring,  if  the  ground  is  what  is  termed  in 
good  heart  a  light  dressing  will  suffice,  but,  if 
poor,  give  a  heavy  one,  as  the  Pea  likes  plenty 
of  good  rich  food.  The  manure  itself  should 
be  rotten,  so  that  the  roots  once  they  reach  it 
may  at  once  ramify  in  it,  and  it  should  be 
buried  deeply  in  the  process  of  trenching  the 
ground.  If  the  staple  is  heavy  and  retentive, 
it  is  a  good  plan  instead  of  digging  it  on  the  flat 
to  ridge  it,  as  the  chances  for  it  to  become 
sweetened  by  sowing  time  are  then  greatly 
enhanced.  These  ridges  should  stand  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  apart,  that  is  measuring  from  the 
apex  of  one  ridge  to  another.  In  the  furrows 
so  formed  the  Peas  may  be  sown,  leaving  every 
other  one  blank.  The  blank  furrows  will  be 
required  to  walk  in  when  attending  to  moulding 
and  staking,  and  if  the  ridges  stand  2  feet  apart, 
this  will  make  the  Pea  rows  4  feet  asunder.  If 
the  ground  is  ridged  up  in  'Sieet  ridges,  the 
rows  of  Peas  will  be  6  feet  apart — if  a  furrow  is 
left  blank  between  every  two  rows.  This  may 
be  utilised  for  growing  a  row  of  early  Potatoes 
when  the  sowing  of  the  Peas  and  the  planting 
of  early  Potatoes  take  place  simultaneously. 
All  that  is  necessary  when  the  Peas  are  to  be 
sown  is  to  level  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows  between  the  ridges  with  a  four-tined 
fork.  The  seed  can  be  afterwards  covered  by 
breaking  down  a  little  of  the  soil  from  the  sides 
of  the  ridges.  In  very  cold  districts  it  is  advis- 
able to  put  a  little  soil  of  a  lighter  and  warmer 
description  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  prior 
to  sowing  the  seed  and  to  cover  the  latter  with 
also.  The  furrows  need  no  preparation  for 
Potatoes,  and  the  sets  are  covered  by  simply 
breaking  down  the  sides  of  the  ridges,  moulding 
also  being  done  in  the  same  way  later  on.  If 
the  soil  is  very  wet  and  adhesive,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  lay  a  few  pieces  of  board  in  the  furrows 
to  walk  upon,  which  will  prevent  it  becoming 
trodden  into  a  pasty  mass.  Having  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  a  soil  of  a  heavy  clayey 
nature  in  a  place  I  once  lived  at,  I  can  con- 
fidently recommend  the  method  described  as 
being  an  excellent  way  of  dealing  with  such 
soils,  especially  for  the  production  of  early 
crops. 

With  regard  to  the  time  for  sowing  and 
planting,  this  varies  according  to  locality  and 
the  weather.     In  my  own  case  the  seed  can,  as 
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a  rule,  be  got  into  the  ground  by  the  third 
week  in  January,  but  this  would  be  too  early 
for  many  districts.  The  time  for  sowing,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  matter  that  is  best  determined 
by  those  in  charge,  after  an  experience  gained 
and  extending  over  two  or  three  seasons.  Too 
early  sowing  very  often  leads  to  bad  results. 
Very  often  the  second  sowing  yields  as  good 
results  as  the  first  in  point  of  earliness,  and 
ofttimes  surpasses  it  in  point  of  crop.  Many 
growers  sow  their  first  early  sorts  of  the 
American  Wonder  type  under  a  south  wall  and 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  method.  For  my 
own  part  I  do  not  care  for  the  practice,  as  here 
it  could  not  be  done  without  injuring  the 
more  legitimate  occupants  of  the  walls.  When 
there  are  low  walls  not  used  for  training 
fruit  trees  against,  or  if  the  trees  are  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  are  of  but  little  value,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  method.  Some, 
again,  sow  in  the  autumn  for  the  first  crop,  but 
I  am  afraid  there  is  little,  if  anything,  gained 
by  it.  A  friend  of  mine  has  made  this  autumn 
sowing  of  Peas  in  a  very  sheltered  position  a 
hobby  for  the  past  few  years,  but  the  results 
have  been  of  a  rather  negative  character,  and 
in  point  of  fact  ray  spring-sown  crops  have 
generally  beaten  his  in  point  of  earliness — 
very  often  by  seven  days,  and  sometimes 
more.  When  speaking  above  of  the  time  for 
sowing  I  used  the  term  planting  also,  for  the 
reason  that  many  prominent  growers  raise  the 
plants  under  glass,  and  plant  them  out  after- 
wards as  early  as  the  situation  will  permit. 
This  is  a  very  excellent  method,  and  one  to  be 
commended  to  the  notice  of  all  who  may  reside 
in  cold  districts,  or  where  it  is  imperative  to 
hasten  growth  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  order 
to  secure  a  crop  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible 
I  have  practised  it  here,  but  as  I  can  invari 
ably  gather  Peas  quite  as  early  as  they  are  re 
quired  by  sowing  outdoors  at  the  time  already 
mentioned,  I  have  discontinued  it.  Many 
growers  prefer  pots  and  others  turves  for  rais 
ing  the  plants  in.  Whichever  is  made  use  of 
the  great  thing  to  observe  is  not  only  to  raise 
the  plants  in  cool  quarters,  but  also  to  afll'ord 
plenty  of  air,  and  keep  them  well  up  to  the 
light  to  ensure  a  sturdy  growth.  If  this  ' 
done  the  plants  will  sufi'er  but  little  when 
planted  out,  as  they  will  already  have  become 
hardened  by  reason  of  having  been  amply 
ventilated.  The  sowing  in  this  last  quoted 
case  is  best  done  as  early  as  possible.  Six 
good  early  Peas  are  First  and  Best,  Selected 
Extra  Early,  Earliest  Marrow,  Harbinger, 
Chelsea  Gem,  and  American  Wonder.  The 
third  and  fourth  named  sorts  are  especially 
good,  both  being  early  Marrows,  and  they  are 
quite  as  early  as  the  first  two  mentioned,  which 
are  early  round  sorts.  The  last  two  are  very 
dwarf  and  do  not  require  sticks  like  the  other 
varieties,  a  few  twigs  in  their  case  sufficing. 
A.  W. 

Kohl  Rabi  sprouts.— I  notice  in  the  last 
monthly  part  of  TuE  Garden  a  note  on  Cabbage 
sprouts.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  refer  to  the 
delicious  flavour  of  Kohl  Rabi  sprouts.  If  the 
stalks  are  loft  in  and  the  button  sprouts  taken  off 
as  wanted  in  autumn  or  winter,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  treated  as  Green  Peas,  a  most  delicious 
vegetable  is  procured,  recalling  the  long-lost 
flavour  of  Marrowfat  Peas.— H.  D.  Palmer. 


favourite  variety  amongst  growers  for  market  in 
the  midlands — at  any  rate,  it  is  a  capital  Pea  for 
amateurs  who  wish  for  an  early-cropping  marrow, 
as  it  will  stand  rough-and-ready  treatment,  and 
may  be  sown  with  confidence  in  autumn  by  those 
who  have  no  conveaieuce  for  raising  their  first 
early  lot  in  pots.— J.  C. 


WHITE  CELERIES. 


Pea  Day's  Sunrise At  one  time  this  Pea 

was  much  thought  of,  its  chief  recommendations 
being  hardiness,  free  cropping  and  sweet  marrow 
flavour.  It  used  to  be  sown  in  November,  even 
in  the  midlands,  and  stood  an  ordinary  winter 
well.  The  growth  was  from  2  feet  to  :i  feet  hiffh 
and  rnuch  branched,  carrying  the  medium-sized 
pods  in  great  profusion.     I  think  also  it  was  a  I  less  to  add  that  the°frame  should  be  covered  at 


As  a  rule,  the  white  Celeries  are  less  grown  in 
most  gardens  than  the  red  kinds.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  they  are  considered  less  hardy  and 
will  not  stand  a  wet  and  unfavourable  winter  so 
well.  All  the  same,  long  rows  of  the  various 
white  sorts  are  grown  in  many  gardens  where  s 
large  and  lengthened  supply  ot  Celery  is  expected. 
The  white  sorts  are  generally  used  up  first,  or,  say, 
between  the  middle  of  October  and  Christmas 
Where  Celery  is  esteemed  in  a  cooked  state  thi 
white  sorts,  if  well  grown  and  blanched,  are,  I 
think,  certainly  preferable,  and  if  special  care 
is  bestowed  in  the  earthing  up,  a  good  deal  of  thi 
stick  besides  the  actual  heart  is  available  for 
cooking,  and  it  has  a  more  delicate  appearance 
when  dished  up.  Where  much  early  Celery  is 
used  for  cooking,  I  think  the  paper  collars  for 
encircling  each  stick  with,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
soil  or  insects  from  disfiguring  the  leaves,  are  use 
ful,  though  they  have  never  secured  much  popu 
larity  from  gardeners,  and  when  placed  on  late 
crops  are  liable  in  wet  seasons  to  decay  and 
become  useless  before  the  Celery  is  lifted.  I  can 
remember  when  Sandringham  White  and  Cole 
Crystal  White  were  the  two  standard  varieties  ; 
indeed,  to-day  the  former  is  grown  by  many 
who  can  appreciate  a  very  early,  crisp,  juicy 
Celery.  It  needs,  however,  careful  culture  and 
earthing  up,  or  rot  soon  affects  it  if  the  season  ii 
wet.  Cole's,  a  capital  sort,  is  still  obtainable 
To  succeed  Sandringham,  Veitch's  Superb  White 
is  a  fine  variety,  large,  solid,  crisp  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  This  and  Grove  White,  a  Celery  much 
grown  by  market  gardeners  about  Retford,  carry 
on  the  supply  as  long  as  white  sorts  may  be 
expected  to  remain  in  good  condition.  White 
Plume,  a  self-blanching  sort  so  highly  spoken  of 
by  some  when  first  introduced,  has  never  become 
a  general  favourite.  The  fact  is  all  Celeries  need 
blanching  ere  becoming  crisp  and  sweet. 

B.  S.  N. 


LETTUCES. 
OwiN(!  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  autumn- 
sown  Lettuces  have  behaved  this  season,  it  will  be 
very  late  before  they  will  be  ready  for  use.  I  had 
a  large  number  of  these  autumn-raised  plants  set 
out  under  the  shelter  of  a  Peach  wall  as  usual, 
where  not  the  slightest  difficulty  has  hitherto  been 
expsrienced  in  their  culture.  These  have,  how- 
ever, made  but  little  headway,  and  so  small  are 
they  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  survive  if 
overtaken  by  severe  frost.  The  plants  I  noticed 
at  the  time  were  weak,  which  was  owing  no  doubt 
in  a  great  measure  to  their  being  forced  up,  as  it 
were,  by  the  hot  weather,  and  then  when  drawn 
and  planted  out  they  were  unable  to  overcome  the 
check  ;  hence  the  reason  of  their  failing  to  grow 
away  and  get  established  before  winter.  The 
plants  were  very  unlike  those  I  usually  have  at 
the  time  of  year  indicated  for  setting  out  in  shel- 
tered positions,  they,  as  a  rule,  being  sturdy  and 
very  hardy.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Lettuces  for  late  March  and  April  supplies  will 
this  season  have  to  be  raised  under  glass.  It  is 
fortunate  for  others  as  well  as  myself  that  we  have 
such  a  quick-growing  and  early-maturing  variety 
as  Perfect  (ireen  Cabbage  Lettuce  to  fall  back 
upon  in  cases  of  emergency.  This,  though  now 
pretty  well  known,  is  all  the  same  a  variety  that 
cannot  be  surpassed  as  a  forcing  Lettuce,  if  care 
is  taken  not  to  overdo  it  with  heat.     A  frame  on 

mild  hotbed  of  leaves  is  the  best  place  to 
grow  it  in,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  air 
should  be  afforded  during  the  day  to  prevent  the 

nts  from  becoming  drawn.     It  is  almost  need 


night  during  cold  weather  to  conserve  the  warmth, 
and  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  steam  being  given 
ott'  by  the  bed,  leave  a  chink  of  air  on  at  the  back 
of  the  frame.  Any  good  soil,  or  such  as  may 
have  a  fair  amount  of  leaf-mould  in  it,  will  suffice 
for  growing  it  in.  This  should  be  made  firm 
before  the  planting  is  done.  The  plants  being, 
when  full  grown,  of  medium  size  and  very  com- 
pact, may  be  sot  out  0  inches  apart  each  way. 
The  proper  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  at  once,  raising 
the  plants  in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  pit,  planting 
them  out  as  soon  as  large  enough.  Germination 
of  the  seed  may  be  slow  under  these  conditions, 
but  the  seedlings  will  be  dwarf  and  sturdy,  and 
infinitely  superior  to  those  raised  in  heat,  while 
in  the  long  run  they  will  give  by  far  the  best 
rjsults.  A.  W. 


SCARLET  RUNNER  BEANS. 
TuE  Scarlet  Runner  Bean  is  often  very  disap- 
pointing, there  bemg  practically  more  failures 
with  it  than  with  any  other  summer  occupant  of 
the  kitchen  garden.  Being  so  much  more  depen- 
dent on  the  season  than  most  things,  good  culture 
does  not  always  secure  the  desired  ends.  In  the 
first  place,  the  seed  is  very  difficult  to  harvest  in 
indift'drent  seasons,  and  when  badly  ripened  is 
very  liable  to  rot  in  the  ground  or  produce 
weakly,  malformed  growth.  For  this  reason  I 
always  advise  extra  care  in  sowing,  especially  in 
heavy  and  retentive  soils.  In  such  mediums  the 
first  or  even  second  week  in  Miy  is  soon  enough 
to  put  in  the  seed,  at  least  in  average  sea- 
sons, and  fine  soil,  composed  of  potting-shed 
refuse,  rough  leaf-mould,  and  a  small  portion  of 
grit,  should  always  be  used  for  covering  it. 
It  then  has  a  fair  chance  of  keeping  sound  till 
germination  takes  place.  Too  rich  manuring  is 
often  responsible  for  failures,  as  the  haulm, 
especially  in  seasons  with  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  sunshine,  grows  too  grossly,  and  the  majority 
of  flower-trusses  that  form  fail  to  set.  This  point 
should  be  particularly  observed  by  amateurs  who 
are  apt  to  give  a  too  rich  larder.  Ground  which 
is  in  fairly  good  heart  and  prepared,  say,  a  couple 
of  months  previous  to  sowing  is  best  for  Scarlet 
Runners.  This,  with  a  liberal  surface  mulch 
of  manure  when  the  first  show  of  blossoms 
has  set,  and  a  couple  of  good  soakings  with 
farmyard  liquid  should  produce  good  results. 
I  do  not  care  for  digging  trenches  and  laying 
manure  in  the  bottom,  as,  except  in  poor  soils  and 
dry  seasons,  the  general  result  of  this  is  abund- 
ance of  leafage  and  only  a  few  extra  large  pods. 
Then,  again,  this  Bean  is  so  tender  that  every 
season  sees  a  good  many  rows  ruined  by  frost,  and 
it  is  always  best  to  devise  for  early  plants  some 
protective  means  that  can  be  appUed  when  the 
night  looks  suspicious.  Spruce  or  evergreen 
branches  answer  well  as  a  makeshift,  these  being 
permanent  till  danger  from  frost  is  past.  Further, 
this  crop  when  allowed  to  ramble  up  sticks  should 
always  have  a  sheltered  position,  as  I  have  seen 
excellent  rows  completely  cut  to  pieces  by  rough 
where  •'>  feet  or  6  feet  high.  In  exposed 
gardens  stopping  the  haulm  when  some  3  feet  or 
so  high,  thus  encouraging  a  dwarf,  spreading 
growth,  as  practised  by  market  growers,  is  the 
best.  A  capital  plan  is  to  sow  two  rows  1.')  inches 
or  18  inches  apart,  pinch  as  above  described  and 

pport  on  either  side  of  the  rows  with  tops  cut 
from  Pea  sticks. 

As  regards  varieties,  the  old  Scarlet  form  is 
hard  to  beat.  Painted  Lady  is  also  good,  and  of 
the  slightly  larger  strains,  Girtford  Giant  is  well 
worthy  of  culture.  The  extra  large  exhibition 
sorts  are  all  very  well  as  far  as  they  go,  but  are 
less  productive  as  a  rule.  Norwich. 


Two  good  Tomatoes.— It  is  only  right  that 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
raising  of  good  new  Tomatoes,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  of  the  old  sorts  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  out  of  cultivation.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  Hathaway's  Excelsior  and 
Ladybird  are  two  of  the  most  profitable  sorts 
yet,  the  latter  being  especially  suited  for  winter 
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culture,  being  a  good  setter,  very  free-cropping, 
and  of  just  the  right  size  to  please  at  table.  For 
general  summer  cropping  Hathaway  "a,  if  a  good 
strain,  is  suitable  alike  for  the  gardener  and 
amateur,  its  size,  shape,  and  colour  being  all 
that  can  be  desired.  The  market  growers  do  not 
seem  to  grow  it  so  much  as  formerly,  for  what 
reason  I  know  not.  I  think  a  change  of  seed  is 
requisite. — Norkolk. 

Rhubarb  Early  Albert  or  Scotch  Mam- 
moth.— I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  whether  the  early  Rhubarb 
named  Early  Albert  is  the  same  as  the 
old  small,  easily-forced  variety  Prince  Albert. 
I  have  asked  the  (|uestion  several  times,  but 
could  never  get  an  answer.  It  strikes  me, 
however,  that  it  is  not,  as  recently  1  noted  in  one 
catalogue  that  Early  Albert  is  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Scotch  Mammoth.  Now,  there  is  no 
mammoth  character  about  the  true  Prince  Albert, 
it  being  small,  with  only  the  very  least  indenta- 
tion or  groove  in  the  stick,  of  grand  colour  and 
delicious  flavour  and  easily  started  into  growth. 
If  the  two  are  identical,  it  is  strange 
that,  after  having  had  the  name  of 
Prince  Albert  for  so  many  years,  it 
should  be  changed  to  Early  Albert  or 
Scotch  Mammoth.  Perhaps  some  reader 
can  answer  my  question.— .J.  Ckawford. 

Potato  Sharpe's  Victor.— In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  against  this 
variety,  I  shall  again  plant  it  this  season 
both  for  forcing  and  for  the  earliest  crop 
outside.  It  is  not  of  first-rate  quality, 
but  its  earliness  and  free  cropping  are 
without  question.  When  I  recom- 
mended it  some  time  since  in  The 
G.vKDEN,  a  correspondent  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  little  if  ai^y  earlier  than 
Myatt's  Ashleaf,  but  if  the  true  stock 
of  Sharpe's  Victor  is  obtained  it  is  quite 
a  fortnight  earlier.  Not  only  this,  but 
Myatt's,  excellent  as  it  is,  has  its  faults 
for  early  work.  The  fine  tlavour  does 
not  always  appear  in  the  earliest  tubers, 
especially  if  dug  for  any  special  purpose 
a  week  before  it  is  actually  ready,  and 
under  these-  circumstances,  Victor,  ac- 
coiding  to  my  experience,  is  far  before 
}t.  Then  it  makes  too  much  topgrowth, 
and  Veitch's  Ashleaf  is  in  my  opinion 
far  better  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  out 
of  quite  a  large  number  I  have  tried  I 
can  find  no  better  trio  than  Sharpe's 
Victor,  Veitch's  Ashleaf,  and  Sutton's 
Harbinger  for  early  forcing.  To  follow 
these  1  plant  Gloucestershire  Kidney 
and  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  two  Potatoes  that 
it  would  be  ditticult  indeed  to  beat  in 
their  season.  Ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
make  all  the  difference  to  the  early  crop, 
and  I  shall  grow  at  least  sufficient 
Sharpe's  Victor  to  fill  the  gap  between 
the  forced  Potatoes  and  tnose  named 
above.- SrKFOi.K  Grower. 

TJtillsing  Celery  ridges.  —  Few 
gardeners  now  postpone  preparing  their 
Celery  trenches  until  planting  time, 
except,  of  course,  in  cases  where  the  Celery 
has  to  follow  such  things  as  early  Peas,  Cauli- 
flower, or  Potatoes.  It  is  always  advisable, 
where  practicable,  to  select  a  plot  that  has 
borne  either  a  late  winter  or  early  spring  crop, 
as  by  taking  out  the  trenches,  say,  in  March, 
some  quick-growing  vegetables  may  be  grown  on 
the  ridges,  and  these  will  be  cleared  off  in  time 
for  giving  the  first  or  second  earthing  up.  Let- 
tuces of  all  kinds  are  quite  at  home  in  such  a 
position,  either  merely  sown  and  thinned  out  or 
transplanted.  I  have  also  grown  very  success- 
fully Walcheren  Cauliflower  or  Cocoa-nut  Cabbage 
for  succession.  If  the  dwarf  kinds  of  Beans 
were  sown  on  the  ridges,  one  row  down  the 
centre  of  each,  grand  crops  would  be  forthcoming, 
as  the  haulm  would  reap  the  benefit  of  air  and 
sunshine,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  in  ordinary  beds 
on  borders,  even  where  treated  most  liberally  as 
regards  the  space  allowed  between  the  rows.    The 


greatest  hindrance  to  the  free  growth  and  pro- 
lific cropping  of  French  Beans  in  gardens  of  only 
limited  size  is  sowing  too  closely  and  thinning 
out  the  young  plants  too  little.  I  remember  some 
time  ago  Mr.  Iggulden  speaking  of  a  capital  lot 
of  Onions  he  had  seen  growing  on  Celery  ridges, 
and  certainly,  if  sufficient  root  moisture  could 
be  guaranteed  in  the  somewhat  elevated  position, 
ir  and  sunshine  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
pening  off  the  bulbs,  and  in  the  case  of  sucoes- 
on  rows  it  would  not  hinder  earthing  up. — J.  C. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITCHEN. 

Potato  Ringleader.— Now  that  gardeners  will 
he  selecting  the  varieties  of  Potatoes  for  growing 
during  the  current  year  I  should  like  to  advise  those 
who  want  a  really  good  early  Potato  in  every  respect 
and  base  not  given  this  a  trial  not  to  omit  it  from  their 
list.  I  have  found  this  variety  so  serviceable^  in  the 
past  that  I  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  of  putting  in  a 
good  word  for  an  old  favourite.  For  frame  and  pot 
culture  it  is  equally  as  valuable  as  it  is  for  early  outdoor 


advantage  in  sowing  in  autumn.  If  for  exhibition,  I 
should  prefer  sowing  in  boxes  early  in  the  year  and 
planting  out.  If  for  home  use,  I  consider  it  best  to- 
sow  where  they  are  to  remain,  at  the  end  of  February 
if  the  weather  permits. — Dorset. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 

spir.ea.  lindleyana. 

Tm.s  noble  shrubby  Spinea,  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  an  especially  beautiful  object 
when  afforded  sufficient  room  to  develop  in  a 
somewhat  isolated  position.  It  should  never 
be  relegated,  as,  unfortunately,  is  too  often  the 
case,  to  the  mixed  shrubbery,  where  its  roots 
are  robbed  of  moisture  by  its  hungry  neigh- 
bours and  crowded  branches  deny  it  power  to 
express  its  graceful  symmetry.  When  grow- 
ing in  proximity  to  water,  as  is  the  subject  of 
the  illustration,   it   exhibits   exceeding   vigour 


Spircea  Lindleyana.    From  a  photograph  sent  hj  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Lunscombe  House,  Torquay. 


growth.  In  favoured  situations  and  seasons  it  is 
reidy  in  the  month  of  May. — E.  JI. 

Swede  Turnips.— For  winter  and  early  spring 
supply  we  have  few  Turnips  so  reliable  as  these.  A 
sutiicient  supply  of  medium-sized  roots,  closely  packed 
together  and  covered  with  a  foot  or  more  of  earth  or 
litter  to  prevent  injury  from  fr  ist,  will  keep  sweet  and 
sound  for  months  and  be  readily  available.  I  only 
know  of  one  other  hardy  vegetable  superior  to  Swede 
Turnips  for  winter  and  early  spring  supplies,  and  this 
is  green  Kohl  Rabi,  which  cunbines  most  of  the  merits 
of  Veuetable  Marrows,  Cabbages,  and  Turnips,  and 
is  easily  stored  and  sheltered.  S^Jedes  are  superb 
when  cooked  and  served  with  skill  and  care. — 
D.  T.  F. 

Sowing  Leeks  In  autumn.— I  have  tried  this 
way  of  raising  Leeks,  and  whenever  I  have  done  it, 
nine  out  of  ten  planti  have  run  to  seed  in  spring,  and 
this  whether  planted  out  or  allowed  to  remain  where 
sown.  "  Norwich  "  refers  to  the  probability  of  their 
being  more  prone  to  run  to  seed  on  light  soil,  but  my 
soil  is  very  heavy.     For  my  own  part  I  cannot  see  any 


and  speedily  reaches  a  large  size,  the  speci- 
men here  portrayed  having  assumed  the  pro- 
portions shown  in  the  photograph  in  a  period 
of  less  than  six  years  from  being  put  out  as  a 
small  plant.  Its  dimensions  are  now  II  feet  in 
height  and  18  feet  in  diameter.  Although  its 
deeply-cut,  Fern-like  foliage  serves  to  render  it 
pleasing  to  the  eye  from  spring  till  late  autumn, 
it  is  towards  the  close  of  July,  when  its  great 
white  flower-panicles  are  in  perfection,  that  it 
attains  the  zenith  of  its  loveliness  ;  then  almost 
every  fresh  green  spray  is  terminated  by  a 
spreading  ivory-white  plume,  and  a  delight- 
ful picture  is  presented  such  as  few  inmates  of 
the  garden  can  rival.  Beautiful  as  the  picture 
is,  it  has,  unfortunately,  the  demerit  of  being 
a  fleeting  one,  for  the  inflorescence  soon  loses 
its  whiteness,  and  in  this   respect  compares  un- 
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favourably  with  the  blossoms  of  its  American 
relative,  Spiraea  ariiefolia,  which  retain  their 
purity  for  a  considerably  longer  period.  Thr 
subject  of  this  note  with  S.  ariisfolia  and  S 
flagellitormis,  also  known  under  the  nanies  of  S 
canescens  and  S.  hypericifolia,  are  three  tine 
shrubby  Spirseas  that  are  well  worthy  of  choice 
).ositions  in  the  garden.  Though  delighting  m 
deep  and  moist  soil,  and  never  so  happy  as 
when  growing  by  the  waterside,  they  will, 
(Specially  the  two  latter,  succeed  and  flower 
well  in  comparatively  dry  sites,  though  not 
attaining  such  proportions  as  they  assume  under 
conditions  where  moisture  is  more  plentiful 
S.  Lindleyana  often  seeds  freely,  and  in  many 
cases  large  specimens  may  be  found  surrounded 
by  young  self-sown  seedlings.  S.  W.  F. 


The  Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus)— Until  I 
read  Mr.  Barren's  note  (p.  17),  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  ditticulty  in  obtaining  through  nur- 
serymen plants  of  the  sweet-scented  winter- 
fljwering  shrub,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  var. 
grandiflorus.  This  need  not  be  so,  for  though 
the  plant  is  not  readily  propagated  by  ordinary 
means,  anyone  having  a  spare  plant  can  raise 
stock  from  it  by  cutting  it  down  almost  to  the 
ground  and  allowing  it  to  form  suckers,  which 
may  be  layered,  or  the  plant  may  be  lifted  f  jr 
division  when  the  suckers,  which  come  up  freely, 
have  formed  root.  C.  grandiflorus  is  superior  in 
two  or  three  ways  to  the  type.  The  flowers  are 
larger  and  they  have  a  decided  tinge  of  yellow, 
which  gives  them  quite  a  bright  appearance  at 
times  ;  moreover,  the  scent,  though  surticiently 
powerful,  is  not  so  strong,  and  this  is  a  point 
gratifying  to  some  people  who  cannot  bear  the 
other,  especially  when  cut  and  brought  indoors, 
—J.  C.  Tallack. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Fkbuuaky  14. 
T]iis  was  one  of  the  finest  meetings  we  have  seen, 
considering  the  season,  the  Drill  Hall  being  ijuite 
filled  from  end  to  end.  The  exhibits  were  very 
numerous  and  at  the  same  time  varied,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  Orchids,  which  were  well 
represented.  Fruit,  too,  was  conspicuous  in  the 
several  fine  collections  to  be  seen,  while  spring 
flowers,  including  Camellias,  Chinese  Primulas, 
Daffodils,  and  Tulips,  were  also  well  shown. 

Orchid   Committeo. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  — 
Catti.eva  Trian.k  var.  Amv  Wkiax,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  forms  we  have  seen,  the 
sepals  deep  ro3e,  the  petals  also  large,  deep  rose, 
splashed  through  the  centre  with  rich  purple. 
The  whole  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  crimson, 
suffused  towards  the  base  with  a  darker  shade  of 
colour,  the  side  lobes  rose,  shading  to  yellow  at 
the  base.  The  plant  carried  a  two  flowered 
racame.  From  the  CDllection  of  Sir  F.  Wigan, 
Clara  Liwn,  East  Sheen. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  ;  — 
Cvi'RirKDU'M  Orion  (C.  insigne  x  C.  concolor). 
—In  this  the  dorsal  sepal  is  creamy  white,  suffused 
with  green  towards  the  base  and  thickly  covered 
with  numerous  purple  spots,  the  petals  creamy 
yellow,  slightly  suffused  with  purple,  the  lip  yel- 
low, thickly  covered  with  purple-brown  spots. 
Th  3  plant  carried  a  two-flowered  raceme.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Phamoxopsis  Mrs.  .J.  H.  Veitch  (P.  Sanderiana 
X  P.  Luddemanniana)— This  has  the  intermediate 
characteristics  of  the  two  parents.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  greenish  yellow,  slightly  suffused 
with  purple  at  the  base  and  covered  with  numer- 
ous subdued  purple  spottings.  The  front  lobe  of 
the  hp  13  white,  shading  to  yellow  and  covered 


with  numerous  purple  spots,  the  side  lobes  white, 
lined  with  purple  at  the  base.  From  Messrs.  .T. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Phaio-Calanthe  Niobe  (Calanthe  gigas  x 
Phaius  grandifolius).— A  pretty  form  with  deep 
ro?e  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  rose  in  front, 
shading  to  creimy  white.  From  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons. 

Masdbvallia  falcata  (M.  Lindeni  x  M. 
Veitchi). — In  this  old  and  well-known  hybrid, 
never  previously  certificated,  the  flowers  are  rich 
orange  yellow,  suffused  with  bright  red,  a  id  hav- 
ing the  violet  suffusion  as  seen  in  M.  Veitchi.  It 
is  very  free-flowering  and  of  good  constitution. 
From  the  collection  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart, 
Burford,  Dorking. 

L.T-;i.io  CiTTLEVA  warniiamensis  var.  HyI'ATIA 
(C.  Trian;e  x  L.  cinnabarina). — A  lovely  form, 
somewhat  resembling  L.-C.  Hippolyta.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  rich  orange,  suffu-ed  with  a  marked 
tinge  of  purple,  which  gives  them  a  distinct 
bronzy  tint,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  open,  much 
crested  on  the  margin,  of  a  rich  crimson -purple 
colour,  which  extends  into  the  side  lobes  and  for 
some  distance  into  the  throat,  where  it  shades  to 
the  yellow  as  seen  in  the  petals.  This  pretty 
addition  came  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  choice  and 
pretty  group.  Prominent  among  these  were  some 
remarkable  forms  of  Cattleya  Tnanie  and  two  fine 
plants  of  L;i'lio-Cattleya  Pallas.  Among  the  Cy- 
pripediums,  the  most  noteworthy  were  Euryades 
(Leeanum  x  Boxalli),  the  dorsal  sepal  white, 
shading  to  green,  and  thickly  covered  with  rich 
purple  spots  and  blotches,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  dark,  highly- polished  lip  and 
petals.  C.  Arete  (C.  Spicerianum  x  C.  concolor) 
is  a  pretty  yellow  ground  form,  suffused  with 
purple.  Sever.al  forms  of  Epidendrum  elegantu- 
lum  were  also  shown.  Among  the  numerous 
hybridDandrobiumswereDendrobium Cordelia ;  D. 
Wardiano-japonicum,  the  sepals  and  petals  white, 
lip  white,  shading  to  green,  with  some  purple  on 
the  disc  ;  D.  euosmum  virginale,  a  grand  form,  the 
sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the  Hp  white,  with 
a  rich  maroon  crimson  disc  ;  IJ.  Dulce,  beautiful 
rose-tinted  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  rose,  shading 
to  white  in  front  of  the  large  purple  disc  ;  D. 
endocharis  and  numerous  forms  of  D.  splendidissi- 
mum.  A  large-flowered  variety  of  Cyrabidium 
eburnco-Lowianum,  numerous  Odontoglossums 
and  Oncidiums,  a  fine  plant  of  Epiphronitis 
Veitchi  and  other  interesting  varieties  were  also 
included.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  sent  a  large 
group,  consisting  principally  of  species  and  hy- 
brids of  Cypripediums  flowering  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Numerous  Odontoglossums  (including 
good  forms  of  0.  Rossi,  O.  crispum,  O.  Andersoni- 
anum),  Dendrobiums,  Cielogynes,  Oncidiums,  Ly- 
castes,  and  other  Orchids  werealso  wellrepresen  ted. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  was  Phaius  Cooksoni, 
the  sepals  and  petals  creamy  yellow,  suffused  with 
rose,  the  large  lip  rich  purple,  shading  to  yellow. 
The  plant  carried  a  raceme  of  eighteen  flowers. 
A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.  sent  a  group  in  which  were 
numerous  finely-flowered  Phalrenopsis  Schilleri- 
ana,  good  forms  of  P.  amabilis  and  P.  Stuartiana, 
several  forms  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  Mastersi- 
anum,  and  others.  Some  good  varieties  of  Cat- 
tleya Trian*  and  finely-flowered  plants  of  An- 
gr.i?cum  sesquipedale  were  also  included.  A 
silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  and  Co.  sent  four  hybrid  Phaiusas,  the  best 
being  P.  D.  S.  Brown  (P.  amabilis  x  P.  grandi- 
folius), the  sepals  and  petals  white,  suffused  with 
rose,  the  lip  rose,  shading  to  brown  through  the 
throat.  A  hybrid  Cypripedium  named  C.  Comet 
(C.  Stonei  X  C.  superciliare)  and  reseinbUng  C. 
Morgana"  was  also  included. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt 
Flora  medal  for  one  of  the  neatest  groups  we  have 
ever  seen  staged  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Of  hybrid 
Dendrobiums  raised  at  Burford  Lodge,  the  best 
was  D.  Juno,  the  sepals  and  petals  bright  rose, 


shading  to  white  at  the  base,  the  beautifully 
round-shaped  lip  deep  rose  in  front  of  a  broad 
band  of  white,  which  shades  to  yellow  towards 
the  rich  maroon  disc  at  the  base.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  hybrid  Dendrobiums  in  cultiva- 
tion. D.  melanodiscus  is  a  delicately-tinted  white 
and  rose  form,  with  a  rich  maroon-purple  disc. 
D.  chrysodiscus  variety  pallens  differs  from  the 
typical  form  in  having  lighter  segments  and  the 
purple  disc  replaced  with  rich  yellow.  Some 
grand  forms  of  D.  splendidissimum  and  the 
purple-sepalled  D.  nobile  (Burford  variety),  and 
a  fine  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum 
were  also  included.  Three  cut  spikes  of  L-.elia 
anceps  Veitchi  werealso  shown.  In  this  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  the  front  and  side  lobes  of 
the  lip  tinted  with  a  distinct  shade  of  rose,  the 
side  lobes  lined  towards  the  bisa  with  bright 
rose-purple.  The  Cypripediums  were  represented 
by  large  specimens  of  C.  villosum,  C.  Lawrebel, 
C.  conco-Lawre  and  other  hybrids.  The  Masde- 
vallias  were  also  well  represented.  Odontoglos- 
sum pulchellum  with  thirteen  spikes  of  flower, 
Catasetum  discolor  with  a  large  raceme  of  its 
purple  and  yellow  flowers,  and  a  well  grown  plant 
of  Epi  lendrum  Endresi  with  four  spikes  of  its 
rose  and  white  flowers  were  also  included.  Mr. 
F.  Knight,  Thundersley  House,  was  awarded  a 
silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  group  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Triana',  a 
finely -flowered  Lajlia  glauca,  a  nice  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  maculatum,  and  a  small  piece  of 
Cu-logyne  cristata  covered  with  flowers.  Mr.  J. 
Bradshaw,  The  Grange,  Southgate,  sent  a  choice 
and  beautiful  group  consisting  principally  of 
finely-flowered  Odontoglossums  ;  0.  crispum  in 
its  varied  forms  was  the  most  prominent. 
The  most  prominent  among  the  numerous 
fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Triame  was  C.  T. 
regalis,  the  sepals  deep  rose  in  colour,  the 
large  lip  rich  crimson-purple  in  front,  mar- 
gined with  bright  rose,  the  side  lobes  rose,  shad- 
ing to  yellow  at  the  base.  A  good  plant  of  Cym- 
bidium  eburneum  and  a  finely-flowered  Lycaste 
Skinneri  were  also  included.  A  silver  Flora 
medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  C.  H.  Fielding  was 
awarded  a  bronze  Banksian  medal  for  a  group 
consisting  of  Cypripediums  in  variety,  various 
forms  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Wardianum,  D. 
infundibulum,  and  other  varieties.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Elwes  sent  three  varieties  of  Bletia  japonica. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Moore,  Bourtonon-the- Water,  sent 
Cypripedium  Backmani,  the  flowers  remarkable 
for  their  proportions  and  dark  markings,  but  no 
trace  of  the  C.  bellatulum  parent  could  be  dis- 
cerned. Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay  sent  two  forms  of 
L:tlia  anceps,  the  lovely  natural  hybrid  L.  Craw- 
shayana,  and  a  pretty  yellow  form  of  Odonto- 
glossum triumphans.  Mr.  F.  M.  Burton,  Gains- 
borough, sent  a  hybrid  Epidendrum,  which  was 
scarcely  distinct  from  one  of  the  tall-growing 
ppecies.  Mr.  E.  Ashworth  sent  a  finely-flowered 
Mdsdevallia  Schrtederiana,  and  a  fine  hybrid  Cypri- 
pedium between  C.  villosum  and  C.  iinanthum 
superbum,  resembling  a  good  form  of  C.  Milo. 
Dendrobium  DomiCassio  (D.  Cassiope  x  Domini- 
anum)  was  represented  by  five  plants,  each  dift'er- 
ing  considerably  from  one  another.  Mr.  H. 
Harris  sent  a  good  form  of  L;«lia  anceps  Schriv- 
deriana  and  Cattleya  Trian^H.  :M  r.  R.  I.  Measures 
showed  Cypripedium  Buchanianum  magnificum 
and  Restrepia  leopardina,  a  beautiful  yellow- 
ground  variety,  heavily  spotted  with  rich  brown. 
Floral  Committee. 
The  following  obtained  an  award  of  merit  :  — 
Narcissi-s  Trimox.— a  beautiful  hybrid,  having 
the  well-known  N.  triandrus  and  N.  monophyllus 
for  its  parents,  the  characters  of  which  are  readily 
seen  in  the  offspring.  There  is,  however,  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  latter  species  in  the  form  of 
the  flowers,  the  latter  being  intermediate  in 
colour.  From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Long 
Ditton. 

Hiri'EA,sTRi-M  Sir  William.— Though  scarcely 
up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  of  some  of  the 
best  forms  of  this  group,  the  above  is  a  bold  and 
handsome  kind,  and  particularly  noteworthy  for 
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its  great  vigour  and  intense  crimson-scarlet 
flowers,  which  are  also  of  great  size.  The  scape 
is  quite  3  feet  high,  carrying  three  large  flowers, 
a  second  scape  already  well  advanced.  The  above 
plant  resulted  from  seed  sown  in  June,  189(i,  so 
that  in  the  space  of  two  and  a  half  years  a  tine 
example  is  produced,  a  fact  that  should  stimulate 
amateurs  to  grow  these  showy  things  from  seed. 

A  beautiful  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
Ferns  was  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Co., 
Lower  Edmonton.  The  very  useful  hybrid  As- 
plenium  Hilli,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  A. 
Belangeri  and  A.  biforme,  was  well  shown,  the 
plants  nicely  grown  and  compact.  Asplenium 
ornatum  is  also  a  striking  plant,  and  one  well 
suited  for  table  decoration.  Nephrodium  mem- 
branifolium  has  deeply-cut  fronds  and  a  spread- 
ing habit,  while  Aspidium  Tsus  sinense  is  very 
dwarf,  dense,  and  compact.  Some  beautiful 
Maiden  hair  Ferns  included  Adiantum  tinctum, 
A.  scutum,  A.  Victariie,  &c.  (silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal).  The  magnificent  group  containing  150 
plants  of  Cyclimen  persicum  giganteum  from 
Mr.  J.  May,  Gordon  Nursery,  near  Twickenham, 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  plants  were  re- 
garded as  the  finest  ever  brought  to  the  Prill 
Hall.  A  weakly-grown  plant  was  not  visible, 
even  in  the  dusky  crimson  or  pink  shades,  while 
the  pure  white  forms  and  those  with  a  ring  of 
colour  at  the  base  of  the  segments  were  espe- 
cially good  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal).  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lino,  Edmonton,  set  up 
a  fine  group  of  Adiantum  Farleyense,  in  which 
■were  interspersed  well  grown  plants  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  the  Maiden-hair  making  a 
really  sumptuous  setting  for  the  pretty  free- 
flowering  Begonia.  A  few  plants  also  of  Adian- 
tum Farleyense  alcicorne  were  included  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  staged  a  fine  lot  of  Camellias, 
mostly  in  plants  of  large  size  and  well  flowered. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  welcome  relief  amid  so  much  that 
is  small  and  by  comparison  insignificant,  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  these  old  time  favourites  in  the  hey- 
day of  their  beauty.  There  were  many  plants  of 
the  well-known  alba  plena  and  the  pure  white 
fimbriata,  all  splendidly  flowered.  A  fine  pink  is 
Rosy  Morn,  and  of  similar  hue  Countess  of  Derby. 
L'Avenir  is  salmon  and  very  fine  Some  eight 
boxes  of  blooms  in  greater  variety  made  a  fringe 
to  the  plants  in  pots.  A  few  flowering  plants  of 
the  pretty  Clematis  indivisa  occupied  a  position 
at  one  end  of  this  fine  group  (silver  gilt  Flora 
medal).  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nur- 
series, Cheshunt,  brought  flowering  plants  of  Cal- 
ceolaria Burbidge',  Strelitzia  Regina,  and  sprays 
in  bloom  of  Hamamelis  Zuccariniana,  with  some 
bunches  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  and  Messrs.  Cannell  set  up  really  fine 
banks  of  Primulas.  Those  from  the  Chelsea  firm 
contained  all  that  is  possible  in  these  useful  sub- 
jects. Chelsea  White  is  perhaps  the  handsomest 
of  all,  a  really  superb  flower  in  every  way.  Very 
beautiful,  too,  are  the  semi-double  varieties  so 
noticeable  here  in  their  many  and  varying  shades 
of  colour — blue,  mauve,  rose,  and  salmon  pre- 
dominating (silver  Banksian  medal).  The  plants 
from  Swanley  wore  also  varied,  and  contained  the 
best  of  present-day  kinds.  Prominent  was  the 
pyramidalis  strain,  which  is  all  the  name  implies 
Princess  is  a  very  pure  white,  another  called  Thf 
Lady  being  very  free,  as  well  as  light  and  elegant. 
Lady  Emily  Dyke  is  also  white  and  free,  but  ai 
yet  without  the  fringed  margin,  while  Mrs.  R.  W 
Cannell  is  beautifully  fringed  and  of  the  purest 
white  and  largest  size  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  HoUoway,  had  a 
batch  of  the  Otaheite  Orange  in  small  pots,  the 
plant  carrying  the  pretty  fruits  quite  freely. 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  fine  lot 
of  their  hybrid  Rhododendrons  in  some  dozen  or 
more  sorts,  the  colours  very  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful. Messrs.  Collins  Bros,  and  Gabriel,  :V.),  Water- 
loo Road,  sent  a  very  fine  lot  of  forced  Tulips  from 
their  nurseries  at  Hampton,  in  both  single  and 
double  kinds,  the  flowers  being  particularly  good 
for  the  second  week  in  February.  In  all  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  kinds  were  staged,  the  grbup 


consisting  of  nearly  seventy  vases,  each  of  which 
contained  three  separate  bunches  of  a  dozen  each, 
as  prepared  for  market.  These  created  a  fine  dis- 
play. Some  of  the  more  distinct  were  Thos.  Moore, 
Yellow  Prince,  Grand  Duke,  La  Reine,  Prince  of 
Austria,  Duchess  de  Parma,  and  Rosa  Mundi  of 
the  single  kinds,  the  doubles  being  represented 
by  Couronne  d'Or,  Rosine,  Imperatrice  Rubrorum, 
Double  Tournesol,  &c.  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

A  very  interesting  lot  of  Irises,  mostly  of  the 
bulbous  species,  came  from  Messrs.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Colchester,  and  included  such  lovely  things 
I.  Histrio,  I.  histrioides,  I.  reticulata,  I.  Voge 
ha.n-3,  I.  Danfordiii',  and  a  superb  lot  of  flowers  of 
I.  stylosa  and  its  variety  alba.  Some  beautiful 
Snowdrops  were  also  in  Messrs.  Wallace's  group, 
and  included  G.  Ikaria',  with  bold  flowers  and 
pale  green  arching  leaves,  together  with  such 
forms  as  Whittalli  and  Cassaba,  which  are  but 
ttle  removed  from  the  well  known  G.  Elwesi ; 
indeed,  under  the  former  name  the  flowers  are 
slightly  varied,  but  in  the  handsome  foliage  and 
the  distinct  heavy  glaucous  shade  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  type  from  which  they  spring. 
Chionodoxa  Lucihte  alba  was  charming,  the 
wers  very  pure  and  large  and  the  spike  strong 
and  robust.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Long  Ditton, 
a  variety  of  choice  Daffodils  in  pots,  including 
such  as  Cernuus,  Hume's  Giant,  Mrs.  Thompson, 
Princess  Ida,  Barri  Dr.  Fell,  Golden  Spur,  a 
lovely  lot  of  minimus,  a  mass  of  bloom,  t%e..  A 
few  species  of  Crocus,  Iris  stylosa  in  its  several 
forms,  Saxifraga  apiculata,  S.  Burseriana,  pretty 
clumps  of  the  pink  Hepatica  full  of  blossom, 
hardy  Cyclamens,  Lenten  Roses  in  variety,  Tussi- 
lago  fragrans,  and  Celsia  Arcturus  completed  a 
pretty  and  interesting  group.  Another  group  of 
hardy  flowers  came  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Totten- 
ham. This  also  contained  a  variety  of  Daffodils 
in  pots  such  as  prinoeps,  pallidus  precox, 
spurius  coronatus  and  obvallaris.  Other  inter- 
esting things  included  various  Irises:  I.  Baker 
iana,  very  fine,  the  intense  black  of  the  falls  very 
telling  ;  I.  stylosa  in  variety,  I.  persica  azurea,  a 
bolder  and  much  more  handsome  form  than  the 
type  ;  Lenten  Roses  in  variety,  Colchicum  Ste- 
veni,  rich  golden  cups;  Cyrtanthus  intermedius, 
flowers  coral  red  ;  Orchis  fusca,  the  curious 
Scolioposis  Bigelowi,  Crocus  Sieberi,  Leucojum 
carpaticum,  a  mass  of  pure  white  and  Iris  fim- 
briata. Messrs.  F.  Miller  and  Co.,  110,  Fulham 
Road,  South  Kensington,  again  set  up  a  large 
variety  of  seasonable  decorations,  such  as  vases, 
bouquets,  and  baskets  arranged  with  choice  forced 
flowers.  Chief  among  the  latter  was  the  golden- 
yellow  of  the  Daffodils,  that  in  their  numbers 
made  a  really  fine  display.  In  equally  bold  style 
were  some  telling  arrangements  of  Narcissi  Em- 
press and  Emperor,  with  masses  of  Freesias  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley.  Smilax  and  other  foliage 
was  employed.  A  batch  of  Carnation  Princess 
May,  one  of  the  Malmaison  type,  came  from  Mr. 
Chas.   Turner,   Slough,   some   two  dozen   plants 

being  grouped  in   a  bed  of  Maiden-hair   Ferns.  ,         .    ,  ,    ,  r      ^         j  tu-  t     v,,„„=    ■.„  „ 

Messrs  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  one  of ,  earned  between  twenty  and  thirty  beans,  ma^_ 
their  usual  displays  of  Acalyphas  and  Dracaenas,  nearly  two  hundred  being  ^^^Sed.Jbisj^Ba 
together  with  a  few  Palms,  Kentia  Sanderiana  ,  remarkable  exhibit.  The  pods  were  shown  in 
being  of  a  very  ornamental  character.  A  plant ,  various  stages,  from  green  to  nearly  ripe^  and 
of  H^manthus  cinnabarinus,  with  a  showy  head  were  large  and  fleshy.  A  silver  Knightian  medal 
of  bloom,  was  also  in  this  group. 

A  seedling  Groton  named  Lord  Hillsborough  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Frank  Lowe,  The  Gardens,  East- 
hampstead  Park,  Wokingham,  and  though  a  very 
attractive  kind,  was  not  distinct  enough  from 
others  now  in  commerce.  A  plant  that  attracted 
much  interest  was  Lourya  campanulata,  brought 
by  Mr.  James  Hudson  from  Gunnersbury  House. 
As  shown  the  plant  is  evidently  free-flowering, 
some  nine  of  the  spicate  clusters  appearing  from 
the  base  of  the  stems  or  leaves,  the  latter  almost 
intermediate  between  Aspidistra  and  Phaius, 
though  nearer  to  the  latter.  The  flowers,  densely 
set  on  the  short  spikes,  are  of  a  creamy  white  and 
singularly  fleshy,  while  a  violet  coloured  ring 
encircles  the  orifice  of  the  very  short  tube.  Later 
on  the  plant  bears  a  profusion  of  blue  berries  or    , 

fruits,  though  its  fruiting  [s  by  no  means  general ,  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  members 
or  certain.    A  hearty  vot6  Of  thanks  was  accorded  '  of  the  council,   Sir  F.   Wigan,   Bt.,   Rev.   Geo. 


Mr.  Hudson  for  this  very  interesting  plant.  From 
Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  Lord  Suffield  (Mr.  W. 
Allan,  gardener)  sent  a  lovely  lot  of  Lachenalia 
Nelsoni  in  pots.  The  whole  of  the  plants  were 
splendidly  flowered,  the  spikes  in  some  instances 
being  the  finest  we  have  seen,  the  colour  rich  and 
very  pronounced. 

Fruit  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to  - 

AiTi.E  Sansi'areil,  a  very  pretty  fruit  above 
medium  siz?,  and  not  unlike  Annie  Elizibeth  in 
shape.  It  has  a  pale  red  skin,  the  flesh  firm  and 
of  a  brisk  flavour.  It  is  equally  as  good  for  cook- 
for  dessert.  From  Messrs.  Bunyard  and 
Co.,  Maidstone. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to— 

Rhue.vrb  The  Suttox.^A  very  fine  forcing 
variety,  and  distinct  from  the  well-known  Vic 
toria.  It  is  remarkably  early,  flesh  pale  red  and 
less  acid  than  in  the  older  kinds.  From  Jlr. 
Butler,  The  Gardens,  Normanton,  Stamford. 

Mallet's  tatent  basket.— A  new  sieve  for 
Apples  or  other  hardy  fruits.  It  is  made  of  wood 
in  narrow  sectiocs  with  a  perforated  bottom.  In 
it  the  fruit  gets  ample  ventilation  and  does  not 
get  crushed,  the  baskets  being  readily  packed  one 
on  another.  From  Messrs.  Mallet,  52,  Union 
Street.  Daptforil. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone, 
staged  sixty  dishes  of  Apples,  mostly  cooking 
kinds,  in  distinct  varieties.  These  were  remark- 
able for  their  colour  and  firmness.  Among  the 
few  dessert  kinds  the  new  AUington  Pippin 
was  excellent.  This  somewhat  resembles  Cox's 
Orange,  one  of  its  pirents.  Cox's  was  also  fine, 
as  also  were  Farmer's  Seedling,  a  pretty  fruit  of 
good  quality.  Wealthy,  Melon,  Mother,  Cornish 
Aromatic,  CalviUe  Itouge,  C.  Precoce,  and  C. 
Blanc,  with  several  Russets.  Of  the  cooking 
varieties  Beauty  of  Kent  was  very  fine,  also 
Twenty  Ounce,  Lord  Derby,  Alfiiston,  Belle  Du- 
bois, HoUandbury,  Vicar  of  Beighton,  Sandring- 
ham.  Tower  of  Glamis,  Mere  de  Menage,  Gas- 
coigne's  Scarlet,  and  Annie  Elizabeth.  Christmas 
Pearmain,  Blenheim  Orange,  The  Queen,  Newton 
\Vonder,  and  Chelmsford  Wonder  were  also  good. 
A  gold  medal  was  awarded.  Another  collection, 
not  nearly  so  large,  came  from  Messrs.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley.  In  this  dessert  kinds  were  moro 
numerous,  but  the  cooking  varieties  lacked  the  size 
and  colour  of  Messrs.  Bunyard's  collection.  Beau  t  y 
of  Stoke,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Newton  Wonder, 
Bramley's  and  Lord  Derby  were  staged  in  quan- 
tity. Jubilee,  Alfriston,  Prince  Albert,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Wellington,  Bess  Pool,  Annie  Elizibeth, 
Lady  Henniker,  Sandringhim  and  Hormead's 
Pearmain  were  the  beit.  Some  good  stewing 
Pears  were  also  shown  (silver  Knightian  medal). 
Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  sent  a 
single  growth  of  Vanilla  planifolia,  having  a  large 
number  of    fruit-pods.     Several  of    the    trusses 


were  large ., 

and  a  cultural  commendation  were  given  for  this 
fine  exhibit.  From  Dr.  Sisley.  Goda'ming,  camo 
a  collection  of  Apples,  many  of  which  were  past. 
Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.  staged  Chatley's  Kernel 
Apple,  which  the  committee  wished  to  see  again. 
A  new  seedling  Apple  named  Stanway  came  from 
Mr.  F.  H.  Keate,  Kingsford,  Colchester.  This 
was  over-ripe.  Some  excellent  Mushrooms  were 
staged  by  Mr.  ililler,  Ruxley  Lodge  Gardens, 
Esher.  

Anm'ai.  General  Meetinc. 
This  was  held  at  the  society's  othces,  117,  Vic- 
toria Street,  and  was  well  attended,  the  presi- 
dent. Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  in  the  chair. 
Previous  to  the  moving  of  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port the  chairman   called  upon  Mr.   Bunyard 
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Eneleheart,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Statter.  In  doin^ 
so  he  thanked  those  gentlemen  for  their  good 
work  and  their  interest  in  the  society.  The 
chairman  then  moved  that  the  report,  which  had 
been  sent  to  all  the  Fellows,  be  adopted.  The 
progress  made  during  the  past  year  was  most 
satisfactory.  The  chairman  briefly  referred  to 
the  library.  In  the  past  this  was  not  all  one  could 
wish.  The  books  were  in  a  disordered  state  and 
the  catalogue  far  from  reliable.  This  had  been 
altered  ;  a  catalogue  was  now  prepared,  and  they 
had  arranged  to  have  the  cases  glazed  and  the 
books,  many  of  which  were  most  valuable,  pre- 
served from  dirt  and  dust.  To  keep  abreast  of 
the  work,  there  was  now  a  necessity  for  more 
clerical  assistance,  and  they  had  engaged  Mr. 
Hutchings,  who  had  been  assisting  in  the  library, 
to  undertike  the  charge  cf  the  same  and  give  any 
spare  time  to  the  work  of  the  society.  The  work 
at  the  society's  gardens,  Chiswick,  was  next  re- 
ferred to.  Some  £1907  had  been  expended.  The 
receipts  were  more  than  the  average.  For  some 
years  the  gardens  had  given  them  a  certain 
amount  of  anxiety,  but  much  had  been  done  in 
the  way  of  repairs,  and  now  they  only  had  one 
house  in  bad  condition.  This  was  the  house  in 
which  the  Gros  Colman  Grapes  grew,  and  the 
question  arose  if  this  was  worth  repairing,  as 
it  was  in  so  bad  a  state  ;  it  was  more  a  question 
of  rebuilding.  There  was  another  point  worth 
mentioning  in  regard  to  Chiswick,  and  this  was 
the  question  of  trials.  The  soil  was  unsuitable  ; 
it  was  worn  out,  and  anyone  who  saw  the  state 
of  the  garden  during  the  drought  of  last  summer 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion.  It  was  also 
too  small  for  the  trials.  The  society  needed  more 
room  now.  They  still  had  thirty  years'  lease  to 
run,  and  this  was  a  question  that  would  need 
much  thought  in  the  future  as  regards  that  por- 
tion of  the  society's  work.  Last  year  the 
council  a^ked  the  committees  to  give  .awards 
less  liberally,  so  as  to  make  the  awards  given 
of  greater  merit,  and  they  were  pleased  to  see 
that  102  less  had  been  given  during  the  past  year. 
That  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  continue.  They  had  a  record 
year  as  regards  visitors  to  the  shows,  and  the 
exhibits  had  been  more  varied,  and  he  would  say 
more  meritorious.  He  was  pleased  to  say  the 
council  were  now  able  to  award  a  small  gold 
medal.  As  many  exhibitors  knew,  this  had  in  the 
past  been  an  honorary  award.  This  they  re- 
gretted, and  would  endeavour  to  make  good  the 
omission.  The  exhibits  made  by  the  trade  could 
not  in  future  expect  to  receive  the  same  recogni- 
tion as  those  of  amateurs,  and  though  they  weie 
indebted  to  the  trade,  they  only  had  certain  space 
at  their  disposal.  The  conference  on  hybridisa- 
tion was  next  referred  to,  and  great  interest 
appeared  to  be  taken  in  this.  The  Temple  show 
was  next  referred  to.  They  were  now  obliged  to 
economise  space,  and  exhibits  for  sake  of  mere 
advertisement  could  not  be  allowed.  The  Crystal 
Palace  fruit  show  was  now  a  recognised  institu- 
tion, and  they  hoped  to  continue  the  same  with 
the  increased  assistance  from  the  Fellows.  Last 
year's  show  was  equally  as  good  as  previous  ones, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  continue  and  be  beneficial. 
The  society's  Journal  cost  £1041,  but  nearly  half 
was  returned  in  advertisements.  This  was  most 
satisfactory.  In  future  the  Journal  would  be 
issued  quarterly.  It  was  satisfactory  to  note  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows.  The 
nett  increase  this  last  year  was  l.")00,  and  this 
year  they  had  already  IU7  new  Fellows.  This 
year,  he  was  pleased  t  j  say,  they  had  a  balance  of 
£1300  to  their  credit.  This  was  larger  than  usual, 
but  they  could  not  always  expect  to  do  so  well. 
The  year  1904  would  be  the  centenary  of  the 
society,  and  it  would  become  them  to  celebrate 
it  in  a  becoming  way.  Many  thought  it  a  suit- 
able time  to  erect  a  hall.  A  small  committee 
had  been  formed  to  make  suggestions,  and 
though  by  that  date  they  would  have  increased 
responsibiUties,  they  would,  he  hoped,  have  a 
much  larger  income.  He  thanked  the  committees 
for  their  good  work  and  the  time  given  the  society, 
and  this  year  they  intended  to  make  a  larger 


demand  on  their  time,  as  more  meetings  were 
fixed.  Sir  W.  T.  Dyer  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks, 
and  complimented  the  society  on  their  work. 
Mr.  Elwes  seconded,  and  went  at  length  into  the 
work  of  the  library,  the  awards,  and  other  details. 
The  scrutineers,  Messrs.  A.  Dean  and  J.  Douglas, 
declared  Dr.  Hugo  MuUer,  F.  G.  Lloyd,  and  A.  H. 
Pearson  duly  elected  members  of  the  council. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  above  society 
held  a  meeting  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  when  Mr.  P.  Waterer  for 
the  first  time  since  his  election  occupied  the  post 
of  chairman.  It  was  a  busy  night,  the  many 
sub  committees  having  to  be  reconstructed,  and 
the  nominations  and  elections,  of  course,  occupy- 
ing time.  A  motion  was  made  that  the  relations 
of  the  athliated  societies  to  the  parent  society  be 
examined  and  reported  upon  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  ordinary 
members  and  delegates  of  atfiliated  societies. 
This  was  carried,  the  motion  appearing  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  Mr.  R. 
Ballantine,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  having  retired 
from  the  various  offices  held  by  them,  votei  were 
passed  in  each  case  expressive  of  the  committee's 
appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  carried 
out  their  duties.  The  annual  outing  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  is  fixed  for  Monday,  July  17, 
and  will  take  place  at  Mentmore,  the  residence  of 
Lord  Rosebery.  One  third  of  the  floral  com- 
mittee retiring  annually  by  rule  necessitated  a  re- 
election, with  the  result  that  Messrs.  C.  Gibson, 
W.  Higgs,  H.  J.  .Jones,  J.  Lyne,  A.  Wright, 
Chas.  Blick,  and  R.  Kenyon  were  appointed  to 
till  the  vacancies.  The  arbitration  and  finance 
committees  were  also  appointed,  and  the  classifi- 
cation committee  stand  almost  the  same  as  it  did 
last  year,  with  the  exception  that  Mr.  Geo. 
Gordon  and  Mr.  Thos.  Bevan  retire,  and  Mr.  R. 
Kenyon  and  Mr.  Simmons  fill  their  places. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  is  also  under  the  charge 
of  a  separate  sub  committee,  which  was  consti- 
tuted as  follows  :  Messrs.  Davey,  J.  W.  Moor- 
man, H.  J.  Jones,  W.  H.  Lees,  H.  T.aylor,  Out- 
ram,  (ileeson,  Nevill  and  Crane.  The  report  of 
the  schedule  sub  committee  was  next  submitted, 
and  the  same  was  adopted.  This  consists  of  all 
the  alterations  in  the  prize  lists  at  the  forthcoming 
shows  in  October,  November  and  December  next, 
full  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  new 
issue  now  in  course  of  preparation.  One  class, 
however,  is  worthy  of  mention,  viz.,  that  for 
twehe  vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  in 
which  the  first  prize  is  a  gold  medal  and  £20  in 
cash,  while  other  proportionately  good  prizes  will 
also  be  offered  in  the  same  class.  Special  prizes 
have  been  accepted  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  N. 
Davis,  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Messrs.  Ray  and  Co.,  Mr. 
W.  .J.  (iodfrey,  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Messrs. 
Daniel  Bros,  and  others.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
society's  silver-gilt  medal  be  presented  to  the 
French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  for 
competition  at  the  Chrysanthemum  show  at 
Lyons  next  November.  Several  new  members 
were  elected  and  two  local  societies  admitted  in 
atHliation. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — An  extra- 
ordinarily warm  week  for  the  time  of  year.  The 
highest  temperature  in  shade  on  each  day  exceeded 
49°,  the  nights  being  also  equally  warm.  On  the 
loth  the  maximum  reading  reached  6.3°,  making 
this  the  warmest  day  as  yet  recorded  here  so  early 
in  the  year,  while  on  only  one  occasion  has  a 
higher  reading  been  registered  in  any  part  of 
February.  At  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  5°, 
and  at  1  foot  deep  (3°  warmer  than  is  seasonable. 
Since  the  present  month  began  nearly  2  inches  of 
rain  have  fallen,  or  about  the  average  quantity 
for  the  whole  month.  The  wind  remained  very 
high  during  the  week,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  12th  reached  the  force  of  a  gale — direction, 
W.S.  W.  The  record  of  bright  sunshine  proved 
poor,  averaging  less  than  1^  hours  a  day.— E.  M., 
Berkhamsted. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Saxifraga  Burseriana.— The  earliest  plants  m 
flower  of  this  ever-welcome  Saxifrage  came  to  the 
Drill  Hall  this  week  from  Ditton,  and,  though  not 
large  or  even  freely  flowered,  the  plant  was  welcome 
for  the  wealtli  of  blossoms  that  it  produces. 

HsBmanthus  cinnabarinus.— A  fiue  example 
of  this  in  bloDm  appeared  at  the  Drill  Hall  this  week 
from  .St.  Albans,  the  colour  very  distinct  and  pleasing. 
So  striking  a  f  hade  of  colour  should  render  it  welcome 
in  the  hybridising  of  these  plants,  which  are  still  lack- 
ing in  certain  shades. 

GalanthUB  Ikarise.— Many  of  the  Snowdrops 
with  new  names  are  very  difficult  to  separate  from 
t'ne  older  types,  but  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most  distinct 
addition.  It  has  a  fairly  reliable  constitution,  and  in 
its  pale  green,  decidedly  arching  leaves  anew  charac- 
ter is  set  up,  and  a  good  clump  in  flower  is  as  distinct 
as  it  is  welcome. 

Lenten  Boses. — These  at  present  appear  to  be 
lacking  in  colour  as  well  as  attractiveness,  which  ii  in 
a  measure  due  to  a  rather  premature  flowering.  The 
many  indistinct  and  somewhat  muddy  forms  so  preva- 
lent ia  these  things  can  scarcely  serve  the  object  that 
exhibiting  has  in  view.  Much  the  best  kind  we  have 
seen  so  far  is  Stephen  O.brieh. 

Chionodoxa  Lucilise  alba.— At  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  a  lovely  potfnl  of  this  plant, 
rarest  among  the  choice  early  bulbs  of  the  year,  was 
included  in  a  group  set  up  by  Messrs.  Wallace,  Col- 
chester. The  flowers  individually  are  very  large  and 
the  spike  strong.  We  want  more  of  this  lovely  plant 
that  it  any  be  associated  in  greater  numbars  with  the 
tine  blue  kind. 

Carpenteria  californica  in  a  Middlesex 
garden. — I  send  you  a  photograph  of  my  Carpenteria, 
which  gives  but  a  very  po  ir  idea  of  its  beauty,  but  it 
is  evidence  of  its  thorough  hardiness,  as  it  has  stood 
in  its  present  position  for  more  than  ten  years,  with 
no  further  protection  than  that  afforded  by  a  little 
Bracken  during  the  worst  part  of  the  winter. — A. 
KiNGSMiLi,,  Harrow  Weald. 

Iris  reticulata.— We  have  nothing,  perhaps, 
among  the  early  bulbous  Irises  that  presents  a  mora 
lovely  exterior  than  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  riA 
violet  perfume  that  is  singularly  its  own.  The  viole^.- 
purple  of  the  blossoms  alone  is  charming,  and  tliis 
occasionally  relieved  by  bits  of  eold  enhances  itj 
value  considerablv.  The  M-ssrs.  WallacJ  brought  it 
in  capital  form  to  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday. 

Narcissus  cyclamineus.— I  have  the  lovely 
little  Narcissus  cyclamineus,  so  ditiicult  to  grow,  in 
great  bea-ity  out  of  doors  just  now  (February  10).  It 
is  its  earliest  record  from  the  open,  and  such  heads  of 
bloom  and  in  such  variety.  It  is  doing  well  at  last, 
and  I  understand  its  treatment  now.  It  is  a  gem  of 
the  first  water.  Prunus  Pissardi  is  covered  with  blos- 
Eom  as  if  snow  had  fallen.— Wm.  Baylor  H.^btlaxd 
Ardcairn,  Cork. 

Camellia  Chandleri  elegans.— It  is  impos- 
sible to  look  upon  finely-grown  examples  of  the  be, t 
Camellias  without  admiring  their  gorgeous  and  striking 
colours.  The  above  is  always  conspicuous,  the  full 
flowers  of  a  good  pint  shade,  which  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage amid  tVe  abundance  of  the  rich  glossy  foliage. 
That  Camellias  are  particularly  well  suited  to  the 
winter  season  may  be  easily  realised  by  the  display 
which  the  blossoms  afford  on  any  of  the  many  dull  and 
sunless  days  so  characteristic  of  the  British  Isles. 

Snowdrops. — Almost  daily  one  can  see  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pure  white  blossoms  and  buds 
ai  these  emerge  from  the  soil  and  quickly  appear  in 
fully  developed  blooms.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  bud  state 
that  Snowdrops  are  the  most  beautiful,  particularly  in 
the  large  globular  forms,  of  which  Elwes'  Snowdrop 
may  be  cited  as  an  example.  Such  as  this  with  the 
large  and  nearly  oval  buds  fully  grown  are  singularly 
effective  in  the  mass,  and  usually  appear  strong 
enough  to  rise  above  the  pelting  from  ordinary  rain- 
fall. 

Acacia  Nemu.— This  Acacia,  which  you  will  see 
from  the  enclosed  photograph  (unfortunately,  a  very 
bad  one) ,  is  exactly  like  Acacia  lophantha  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  quite  hardy,  and  even  if  it  never  flowers 
in  this  country,  which  so  far  my  plant  has  failed  to 
do,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  object  thr>^u^'llout  the  whole 
of  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  plant  plM.t"^'r;lphed 
was  raised  by  me  from  seed  ohtaiiie  1  fr')ui  .Mr.  William 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  some  twelve  years  ago,  and 
has  stood  out  of  doors  without  protection  ever  since. 
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It  is  now  lietween  i  feet  and  5  feet  in  height. — A. 
KiNGsMiLL,  Harrow  Weald. 

.Azalea  Apollo.— Where  large  plants  of  this 
showy  kind  still  exist,  it  will  be  found  among  the 
most  serviceable  for  very  early  forcing,  and  the  blos- 
soms, which  are  single,  being  of  the  largest  size,  make 
a  really  tine  display  in  the  conservatory  at  this  time. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  larger  flowered  kind 
rfally  exists.  It  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  of  first- 
class  merit  so  far  as  the  substance  of  the  blossoms  is 
concerned,  but  rather  from  the  fact  that  it  is  capable 
of  a  good  display  at  a  time  when  but  few  varieties  can 
ba  forced  into  bloom. 

Rhododendron  prascox. —Welcome  as  this 
early  spf  cies  always  is  in  the  open  garden,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  full  value  of  the  plant  is  forthcoming 
when  given  the  ordinary  treatment  of  greenhouse 
plants.  Under  artificial  heat,  even  when  but  a  mini- 
mum is  employed,  the  shade  of  colour  in  this  species 
quickly  sutlers,  and  the  flowering  period  is  reduceil 
rather  than  prolonged.  Indeed,  groivn  in  pots  under 
glass  the  plant  can  scarcely  repay  the  trouble.  It 
dofs  best  ill  a  more  or  less  favoured  spot  in  the  open 
girden ,  where  quite  early  in  the  year  the  bushes  are 
freely  covered  with  the  pale  purple  blossoms. 

Narcissus  pallidus  prsecox.  —  Curiously 
enough  this  Daffodil  has  completely  outstripped  Nar- 
cissus miniums,  which  until  this  year  has  been  an  easy 
first,  and  is  now  harily  showing  the  yellow  colour  in 
the  bud.  The  first  flower  opened  a  week  ago,  and  I 
am  incUned  to  think  there  must  be  two  quite  distinct 
varieties  of  this  Daffodil,  seeing  that  all  the  others  in 
my  gaulen  open  very  nearly  a  month  later.  The 
clump  at  present  in  flower  was  planted  nine  years  ago, 
the  bulbs  having  been  sentto  me  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr  in 
order  to  tett  their  suitability  for  naturalisation.  They 
have  never  been  moved  from  where  they  were  first 
planttd  and  seem  to  like  being  left  alone. — A.  Kixcs- 
MILL,  Harrow  Weald. 

Clematis  indivisa.  -This  is,  perhaps,  less 
cDmiBon  than  its  variety  C.  i.  lobata,  though  it  is 
certainly  not  surpassed  by  it  in  the  elegance  of 
its  starry  flowers.  It  would  be  ditiioult  to  surpass 
the  original  species  for  beauty  and  general  free- 
dom when  its  trailing  branches  are  loaded  with  a 
p^o^u^ion  of  the  pure  white  flowers.  No  cool 
greenhouse  climber  comes  so  early  into  flower, 
none  produce  so  great  a  profusion  of  blossom. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  everyday  plant  it  should  be, 
and  for  the  amateur  in  particular  no  plant  could 
be  more  useful. 

A  fine  Snowdrop.— Mrs.  Lawrenson  sends 
us  from  her  garden  at  Killiney  some  very  fine 
flowers  of  Galanthus  lkari:i',  the  deep  green 
polished  leaves  of  which  often  reach  a  foot  in 
length.  This  came  from  Mr.  Whittall,  of 
Smyrna,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  numerous 
forms  of  G.  Elwesi,  which  can  always  be  recog- 
nised by  the  spot  at  the  base  as  well  as  the  del- 
toid spot,  or  sometimes  two  dots,  at  the  top  of 
the  inner  sepal.  G.  Ikari:e  has  broad  green 
leaves,  often  curling  a  little,  while  those  of  G. 
Elwesi  grow  more  erect  and  straighter  and  are 
grey-green. 

Lsucojum  vernum.— My  first  flower  of  the 
Spring  Snowflake  is  open  to-day  (February  13). 
It  is  on  the  variety  sometimes  known  as  carpati- 
cum.     This   usually   produces  two 
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stem,  and  is  called  L.  vernum  var.  V;  ^ 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker's  "Handbook  of  the  Amaryl 
lidew."  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  robust  form, 
and  comes  earlier  than  the  ordinary  L.  vernum. 
I  had  an  impression  that  it  was  later  than  usual, 
but  on  reference  to  my  garden-book  I  observe  it 
is  about  its  time  for  putting  in  an  appearance. 
Though  Snowdrops  are  plentiful  at  this  time,  the 
Snowflake  is  always  welcome  when  it  flowers. — 
S.  Abnott,  Dninfi-iix. 

Crocus  Imperati  longiflorus.— Tliose— and 
they  must  have  been  many— who  have  read  with 
interest  the  notes  on  Crocus  Imperati  which  have 
appeared  in  The  Garden  during  the  last  few 
weeks  would  do  well  to  secure  the  fine  variety 
known  as  longiflorus.  It  is  a  little  higher  in 
price,  but  is  as  free  -  flowering,  as  hardy  as 
that  we  know  as  the  type,  and  has  larger  flowers 
than  the  latter.  The  best  forms  are  very  deep  in 
their  colouring.  It  is  probably  originally  a  selec- 
tion from  among  collected  plants  of  C.  Imperati, 
and  I  have  found,  from  imported  corms,  flowers 


which  when  placed  beside  others  procured  as  var. 
longiflorus  were  quite  as  fine. — S.  Arn(itt. 

Galanthus  Charmer.— To  me  the  single 
Snowdrops  are  much  more  attractive  than  the 
double  forms.  The  latter  have,  notwithstanding 
their  somewhat  heavy  look,  some  beauty  as  well, 
and  I  can  well  remember  the  pretty  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  mass  of  double  Snowdrops  among  the 
grass  in  one  of  the  gardens  I  have  seen.  Among 
the  many  Snowdrops  raised  by  Mr.  James  Allen 
are  several  double  forms.  Charmer  is  one  of 
those.  It  is  in  bloom  now,  and  when  compared 
with  the  common  double  it  is  seen  to  be  consider- 
ably larger  and  to  possess  broader  and  better 
formed  outer  segments,  or  guard  petals,  as  they 
may  be  termed.  It  is  of  robust  habit  as  well.— 
S.  Arnott. 

Alpinia  mutica.— This  is  worth  noting  as  one 
of  the  rarely  grown  tropical  flowers  that  usually 
bloom  in  winter,  and  of  which  a  specimen  may 
ba  seen  in  the  large  Palm  house  at  Kew.  There 
is  something  singularly  striking  in  the  plant 
itself,  the  combination  of  foliage  and  flower,  the 
latter  almost  Orchid-like  from  a  superficial  view, 
and  the  former  something  intermediate  between 
Canna  and  Musa.  Neither  the  leaves  nor  the 
general  habit  of  the  plant  would  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ordinary  observer.  In  the  Phaius-like 
3oms,  however,  there  is  considerable  beauty. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  a  spike  like  raceme, 
the  outer  segments  of  the  corolla  white,  while  the 

terior  of  the  lip   is   yellow  and   marked  with 


Narcissus  minimus.— The  first  flower  on  a 
clump  of  imported  bulbs  planted  three  years  ago 
will  not  open  before  the  end  of  this  week.  The 
3  bulb  flowered  on  January  24,  IS'.IS,  and  is 
the  earliest  in  the  garden.     So  unique  and  pretty 

little  Daffodil  ought  to  be  grown  in  every 
garden  where  the  earliest  flowers  are  prized  and 

here  such  tiny  blooms  can  be  appreciated.     It 

both  smaller  and  earlier  than  either  N.  nanus 
or  N.  minor.  To  those  who  know  it  not  it  may 
described  as  a  tiny  trumpet  Daffodil  about 
."!  inches  high  and  with  bright  yellow  flowers. 
These  imported  bulbs  have  show"n  considerable 
difference  in  their  flowering  time,  and  seedling- 
raising  would    probably  result   in   similar  diti'er- 

ices.  — S.  Absott,  N.'B. 

Hibbertia  dentata.— If  we  except  the  yellow- 
flowered  winter  Jasmine,  the  climbing  plants  that 
bloom  in  winter  indoors  or  out  are  not  numerous. 
The  above,  however,  is  one  of  the  few,  and  is 
specially  well  suited  to  the  cool  greenhouse.  Even 
in  the  cool  greenhouse  the  leaves  assume  a  dark 
bronzy  hue  that  displays  to  even  greater  advan- 
tage the  rich  yellow  blossoms  that  appear  some- 
what freely  when  the  plants  have  attained  a  good 
size.  The  flowers,  which  are  each  about  2  inches 
across,  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but 
the  growths  being  short-iointed  are  frequently 
quite  gay  with  the  number  of  flowers.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  first  train  this  plant  to  a  main  rafter 
and  afterwards  allow  the  branches  to  depend 
therefrom.  One  or  t%vo  excellent  examples  so 
trained  in  one  of  the  large  houses  at  Kew  are 
very  pretty  at  the  present  time. 

Narcissus  Emperor. — A  dozen  years  since  it 
would  have  been  considered  impossible  to  secure 
good  flowers  of  this  well-known  Daffodil  in  the 
first  week  in  February.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
possible  to  get  them  even  earlier,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  excessive  forcing  in  a 
variety  the  reverse  of  early  naturally  is  any 
advantage.  The  earlier  the  flowers  are  produced, 
the  smaller  they  are,  and  frequently  when  sub- 
jected to  strong"heat  they  refuse  to  open  properly. 
But  even  with  a  slight  falling  off  in  size,  Emperor 
is  without  doubt  the  handsomest  of  its  class.  A 
decided  gain  in  the  case  of  this  giant  Daff'odil  is 
the  great  length  of  stem.  Singularly  enough,  the 
variety   Empress,  invariably  a  companion   vilant 


to     the     above, 


requires 


ilful 


management  when  brought  thus  early  into  bloom 
This  is  ,'so  despite  its  vigour  and  the  fine  sub 
stance  of  the  perianth  segments,  that  frequently 
refuse   to  assume   their  usually  well-irabricated 


character.  For  these  reasons  the  well-known 
Horsfieldi  is,  perhaps,  the  best  all-round  sort  for 
early  pot  work,  and  by  getting  the  bulbs  well 
established  in  the  pots  and  starting  by  degrees 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  securing  plenty  of  hand- 
some and  useful  flowers. 

Galanthus  flavescens. — While  to  many  of  us 
the  green  and  white— or,  perhaps,  more  correctly 
the  white  and  green— of  the  Snowdrop  appear  to 
form  an  almost  perfect  combination,  the  "yellow'' 
Snowdrops  have  charms  as  well.  It  is  only  for 
convenience  that  they  are  called  "yellow,"'  as  the 
main  colouring  is  as  pure  as  that  of  the  others. 
The  beautiful  markings  on  the  segments  are, 
however,  yellow,  and  the  ovaries  are  also  yellow 
instead  of  green,  as  is  usually  the  case.  Besides 
their  rarity  their  beauty  is  undeniable.  Like 
most  other  flowers,  they  have  their  failings,  and 
one  of  these  is  their  delicate  constitution.  Of 
the  two  single  varieties  of  Galanthus  nivalis 
which  have  this  yellow  colouring,  G.  lutescens 
and  G.  flavescens,  the  latter  is  the  brighter  and 
the  more  robust.  It  is  at  present  in  flower  with 
me,  and  is  really  of  unusual  beauty.  Both  of  the 
"yellow"  single  Snowdrops  were  found  in 
Northumberland,  but  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
county.  Those  who  have  these  flowers  ouglit  not 
to  keep  their  whole  stock  together  lest  the  fungus 
should  carry  them  off.  Occasionally  one  finds 
flowers  with  yellowish  ovaries,  but  with  green 
markings,  and  sometimes  the  latter  are  yellowish 
also,  but  frequently  this  colouring  is  not  fixed,  as 
i  the  case  with  the  two  spoken  of.  A  double 
'  yellow  "  Snowdrop  I  hope  to  speak  of  again. — 
I.  Arnott. 


Coil  boilers.— I  was  pleased  to  find  "  T.  F.'' 
(p.  84)  giving  a  favourable  report  of  these  very 
useful  boilers,  although  his  experience  as  to  their 
making  an  unpleasano  rumbling  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  mine,  for  I  can  drive  mine  without 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  steam  collecting. 
I  think  he  had  too  many  coils.  I  have  only  three 
whole  coils  and  the  two  halves  that  form  the  flow 
and  return  ends.  They  are  of  2  inch  wrought 
iron  piping,  and  the  bottom  coil  is  1  foot  diameter 
inside  the  coil,  and  the  others  a  trifle  less  so  that 
the  fuel  may  not  hang  up  or  burn  hollow.  I  have 
allowed  plenty  of  space  all  round.  There  are 
4  inches  of  clear  fire  space  between  the  outer  edge 
of  the  coils  and  the  nearest  fire-bricks,  and  at  the 
front  at  least  6  inches  clear,  providing  ample 
space  for  a  good  body  of  fire.  This  when  filled 
up  to  the  level  of  the  top  coil  will  hold  enough  to 
keep  the  heat  up  well  from  10  p.m.  to  (i  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  or  even  longer.  I  have  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  mechanic  who  made  mine  as  to 
the  probable  causeof  "  T.  F.'s  "  boilers  generating 
steam  so  as  to  cause  a  shaking,  rumbling  noise, 
and  he  says  that  if  there  were  more  piping,  and 
consequently  a  greater  weight  of  water,  it  would 
work  steadily,  and  the  steam  would  naturally 
escape  at  the  highest  point  of  the  hot- water  pipes 
where  the  safety  steam  vahes  would  be  fixed. 
Coil  boilers  made  of  less  than  2-inch  piping  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  heat  large  glass  houses,  but 
are  well  suited  for  pits  or  small  glass  structures. 
— J.^MES  Gkoom,  GoKport. 


Bare  ground  in  plantation.— In  a  deciduous 
plantation,  chiefly  composed  of  Syoimore,  Oak  and 
Ash,  I  have  a  piece  of  ground,  perhaps  2  acres,  very 
bare  of  grass,  &c.  Could  you  recommend  me  any- 
thing to  make  it  green  and  that  rabbits  will  not  .'•o 
easily  destroy,  as  it  is  overrun  with  them  ?  The  soil 
is  a  heavy  loam. — W.  B.  S. 

*#*  Sow  Furze  and  Broom  in  April  and  keep  the 
rabbits  wired  out  for  two  years,  by  which  time  the 
Furze  will  be  too  strong  for  them. — Ed. 


Names  of  fruit. — R.  C.  Coode. — Apples:  1, 
L;idy  llcuiiiktr  ;  2,  Royal  Eusset. 

Names  of  plants. — E.  .1.  Tucker. — LiBliaanceps 

Ililliana. o'.    i'.— 1,    form   of   Cypripedium    gigas 

(C.  Lawronceanum    x    C.  Harrisianum) ;  2,  form  of 

Cypripedium   Dibdin   (C.  Argus  x    C.  Boxalli). 

W.  H.  D.—l,  Begonia  insignis;  2,  Agathsea  cu'lestis. 
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Montbretias     . . 
Plants  flowering  late 
Violetp,  propagating 


■  Evolution   of    oiu-    ^ 
Fruits"         ..     .. 
'  Woods  and  Gardens  ' 


Hotea  of  tba  'Week  i— 


Anemone  Hepatica  ros 
Arum  Dracunculus 
Celsia  ArcturuB      ..^ 
Chionodoxa  Luciliie  al 
Crocus    chrysanthus 

Deutzia  gracilis 
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Hessia  spiralis 
Lonicera  fragrai 
Magnolia  conspicua  . .  . . 
Narcissus  pallidus  pnecox  . . 
Odontoglossum  pulchellum 
Primrose    Munstead    Early 

White  

Pyrus  japonica       

Rhododendron       mu'ticolor 

Curtisi     ..._..„ 
Tulips,  forced 

Ciees  ani 

Erica  DaboK-i 

Erica  hyhrida  ..  „  . . 
Erica  luiitaniciL 
E-icaMaitcana  .,  ., 
Heaths,  hardy  . .  . . 
Leptosperraum  buUatum 
Mistletoe,  the 
Shrubs  in  flower,  notes  o 


(niustrations  in  Italia.) 

Chysis  bractesceus       . .     . . 
Cypripedium  venustum 

Meaauresianum 

Dendrobium  capillipes 
Dendrobium  Wardianum   . . 
Disas,  frame  for     .        ... 
Ltelia      anceps      Amesiana 

(Crawshay's  var.)  ..  .. 
Masdevallia  attenuata  . .  . . 
Masdevallia  polysticta  .  „ 
Odontoglossum  crispum  _ 
Odontoglossum  crispum  su- 

nambulum 

Oncidium  spilopterum 
Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersi 
Orchid,  decline  of  the  . .  . . 
Orchids,  feeding  .  ... 
Phalienopsids,  unhealthy  .. 
Zygobatemannia  Mastersi  „ 


Week'!  Work  i— 

Fruits    under    glass,    work 


Boniaria  Cardcri 
Bomarca  oliyantka 
Bomareas  . .     . . 


Kitchen  garden,  work  in  the  131 

Kltckeii  I— 

Broccoli  Early  Penzance     ..  134 

Broccoli  Sulphur   _     .^     . .  135 

Cardoons 133 

Carrot,  the       -.     ..     „     ..  133 
Cauliflower    Walcheren     in 

July  .     ..  131 

Celeriac  Smooth  Prague     ..  133 

Cucumbers,  ridge  «     ..     ..  135 

Haricots,  eaily       „     ..     ..  132 

Lettuces,  early       ..     „     ..  133 

Onion  The  Queen 131 

Onions  in  bo-Kcs,  sowing     ..  134 

Pea  Criterion ™  133 

Pea  Day's  Sunrise 135 

Pea  English  Wonder     ..     ..  135 

Peas,  autumn-sowQ      ..     ..  It5 
Potato    White     Beauty    of 


130        Spinach, 


OrotasFd  and  Fralt  i— 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  in- 

Pears,  ripening  of,  in  1898.. 


Public 

Epping  Forest 
P^rk,  a  new  London 


Smith,  Mr.  Geo.     .. 

HlsaellaBeoaa  i— 


Sherwood  cup,  the 
Veitch  Memorial  Fund 
Weather,  the,  in  W.  Herts. 


Flower  Garden. 

PROPAGATING  VIOLETS. 
JuDGixd  by  recent  notes  in  The  G-U{1)ex,  it  is 
obvious  there  are  soQie  who  defer  propagating 
these  plants  till  the  spring  ;  and,  further, 
that  preference  is  given  to  dividing  up  the  old 
stools  rather  than  that  of  taking  runners.  I 
little  thought  that  the  preference  for  divided 
plants  was  so  high  till  quite  recently  when  in 
conversation  with  a  large  grower  in  a  private 
garden.  Subsequent  remarks  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  all  the  runners  during  winter  were 
kept  in  check,  so  as  to  throw  all  possible 
strength  into  the  flowering  for  the  time  being. 
This  latter  is,  of  course,  a  very  necessary  pro- 
ceeding. The  mode  of  increasing  the  plants, 
however,  is  one  that  should  no  longer  find 
favour  with  those  who  recfuire  the  best  results. 
For  many  years  in  succession  I  prepared  great 
numbers  of  clumps  for  winter  work,  and  as 
these  were  sold  each  year,  I  had  of  necessity  to 
retain  a  stock  of  each  kind.  This  was  done  in 
the  following  simple  way  :  In  lifting  and  send- 
ing out  the  clumps,  the  whole  of  the  straggling 
layers  or  runners  were  detached,  and  for  the 
time  being  laid  in  in  shallow  trenches.  Usually 
in  October  or  November  the  main  bulk  of 
the  clumps  was  cleared,  and  the  whole  of  my 
next  season's  crop  of  clumps  depended  on  the 
bits  I  had  thus  secured.  At  a  convenient  time 
cuttings  wore  made  of  the  best,  the  stems  being 
shortened  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  base 
of  the  runner  and  inserted,  some  four  dozen  or 
so,  in  shallow  wooden  propagating  trays  nearly 
2  inches  deep,  !•  inches  wide,  and  about 
14  inches  long.  Some  light,  sandy,  and  leafy 
soil  was  used,  and  the  trays  mentioned  filled 
quite  level  and  firm.  With  so  little  space  for 
soil  no  drainage  was  given  save  a  little  manure 
screenings  from  a  half-inch  sieve.  Placed  in  a 
cold  frame,  these  pieces  were  quite  safe  till 
March  or  April,  when  they  were  planted  out. 
These  single  crowns  or  runners  made  such  ex- 
cellent  plants   for    winter    flowering    and    so 


crowded  with  buds,  that  I  should  never  think  of 
going  back  to  the  older  method  of  dividing  the 
plants,  particularly  those  that  had  just  com- 
pleted, as  it  were,  a  season  of  useful  work.  To 
say  the  least,  these  old  clumps  must  be  more 
or  less  exhausted,  and  though  they  make  fairly 
good  plants  by  dividing  and  replanting  in  good 
ground,  they  can  in  no  way  compare  with 
young  runners  in  this  respect.  These  old 
plants  are  much  more  liable  to  attacks  of  red 
spider  and  occasionally  die  oft',  which  the  younger 
and  more  vigorous  appear  in  a  great  degree 
proof  against. 

I  believe,  too,  failures  would  be  less  frequent 
if  treating  these  things  more  likeannuals — so  far 
as  propagating  and  flowering  are  concerned — 
were  more  generally  adopted.  That  it  does  flnd 
favour  and  is  largely  in  vogue  is  also  apparent, 
and  those  who  know  the  advantages  accruing 
therefrom  are  not  likely  to  go  back  to  the  old 
ways.  What  surprises  one  most  of  all  is  that 
the  old  method  is  so  long  in  dying  out.  I  have, 
however,  heard  expressions  of  fear  and  doubt 
as  to  whether  these  young  plants  would  grow 
sufficiently  large  for  flowering  as  successfully 
as  the  older  plants.  To  this  1  can  only  say 
that  where  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in  the  end 
of  October  or  thereabouts  and  planted  in  March 
or  April  ensuing  in  well-manured  ground, 
plants  superior  in  every  way  generally  result. 
Those  that  require  the  finest  plants  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  bloom  know  the  value  of  an 
early  start.  A  point  will  be  gained  by  trench- 
ing and  manuring  the  ground  in  winter  in 
readiness.  Immediately  prior  to  planting,  a 
thin  sowing  of  soot  may  be  pricked  in  with  the 
fork.  Avoid  the  dibber  when  planting  and 
use  a  small  hand-fork  ;  by  this  means  a  more 
suitable  opening  is  made  for  the  root-fibres. 
If  in  condition  at  the  time,  light  soil  is  better 
for  being  well  firmed  about  the  plants,  an 
item  scarcely  requisite  in  clayey  and  more 
retentive  soils.  E.  J. 


Gladiolus  The  Bride.— Formerly  I  was  under 
the   impression  that  this  elegant  Gladiolus  was 


nob  suitable  for  outdoor  culture  except  in  the 
warmest  counties  and  in  the  best  of  soil.  I  was 
eventually  convinced  of  my  error  by  seeing  a  fine 
lot  grown  bj  a  florist  in  one  of  the  midland  towns. 
He  had  more  bulbs  than  he  could  dispose  of ; 
these  he  planted  out  in  ordinary  soil,  not  very 
heavy,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  was  rewarded 
by  a  grand  lot  of  pure  white  blooms,  which  he 
turned  to  good  account.  Those  who  wish  for 
extra  good  results  should  mix  a  good  proportion 
of  loamy  compost  and  leaf-mould  with  the  staple, 
and  in  gardens  at  all  retentive  of  moisture,  the 
bed— for  it  is  advisable  to  plant  in  beds— should 
be  raised  somewhat.  This  Gladiolus  is  a  fine 
subject  for  all  kinds  of  indoor  decoration  in  a  cut 
state.— C. 


CARNATIONS  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 
In  an  advertisement  in  The  Garden  of  Feb. 
II  I  notice  the  strange  statement  that  "Carna- 
tions for  spring  planting  are  of  no  use  unless 
wintered  in  pots."  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  grower 
on  a  very  large  scale,  but  may  claim  to  do  these 
favourite  flowers  fairly  well,  so  far  as  a  private 
place  is  concerned,  and  plant  annually  about 
1000  layers.  These  are  put  out  either  in  autumn 
or  spring,  as  the  border  has  been  prepared  for 
them.  If  in  spring,  the  plants  remain  until  that 
time  where  they  were  layered.  Nothing  grown 
as  a  border  Carnation  has  ever  been  wintered  in 
pots,  and  the  same  experience  is  chronicled  by 
friends  in  the  south  (in  Sussex)  and  north  as  far 
as  Cumberland  and  Scotland.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  varieties,  because  those  new  to  me  last 
year,  as  The  Pasha,  Carolus  Duran,  Miss  A. 
Campbell,  and  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  are  quite  as 
hardy  as  older  sorts  :  indeed,  no  finer  layers  were 
planted  this  season  than  those  from  the  two  last- 
named  sorts,  nor  are  climatic  conditions  particu- 
larly favourable,  for  in  some  winters  we  have  had 
the  glass  close  on  zero  on  successive  nights,  and 
the  influence  of  London  fogs  is  felt  sufficiently 
to  blacken  the  surface  of  the  foliage  of  ever- 
greens and  to  cover  the  glass  of  houses  and  pits 
with  a  dark  smear  thit  is  not  easily  removed.  I 
have  been  led  to  enter  somewhnt  closely  into  the 
conditions  of  culture  here  in  West  Surrey,  because 
it  seems  strange  that  in  a  climate  like  that  of 

South  Devon  it  should    be  found  necessary  to 
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winter  border  Carnations  under  glass— at  least 
I  presume  they  are  under  cover,  as  they  are 
potted  up.  If  not,  why  pot  them?  Perhaps  Mr. 
Weguelin  will  explain  the  cause  or  causes  that 
lead  to  the  necessity  for  such  treatment.  Is  it 
that  the  greater  rainfall  renders  growth  more 
succulent  ?  Of  the  newer  varieties  tried  last 
year,  Carolus  Duran  was  specially  noted,  and  as 
a  nonsphtting  bufif  it  is  a  decided  acquisition. 
The  growth  was  not  so  vigorous  as  that  of  others 
somewhat  similar  in  colour,  as,  for  instance,  Mrs. 
Reynolds-Hole  and  The  Pasha,  but  more  re- 
sembling that  of  my  old  favourite.  Countess  of 
Paris,  the  grass  inclined  to  be  wiry  and  requiring 
early  layering  in  order  to  secure  good  plants. 
Claremont.  E.  Burrell. 


year  in  point  of  forwardness,  received  a  check  in 
the  latter  part  of  February  and  during  the  month 
of  March  which,  through  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year,  it  seemed  never  able  to  recover,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  we  appear  still  to  be 
suffering.— S.  W.  F.,  Torqimy. 


Iris  stylosa.— Can  any  specialist  kindly  tell 
us  how  many  varieties  there  are  of  this  charming 
and  fragrant-blossomed  winter  Iris  ?  I  know  two 
white  forms  and  three  or  four  lilac  or  purplish 
variations,  but  the  other  day  a  lady  sent  me  a 
wine  purple  bloom,  the  richest  and  darkest  I  ever 
saw,  so  rich  as  to  remind  one  of  the  orientalis  or 
sanguinea  form  of  I.  sibirica  in  its  colouring.  I 
had  several  good  forms  from  Messrs.  Dammann 
and  Co.,  of  Teduccio,  near  Naples,  some  years 
ago,  and  it  may  lie  that  in  that  warm  locality 
this  plant  may  produce  seeds  and  vary  under 
cultivation,  as  we  know  it  does  in  its  Algerian 
home.  Can  any  correspondent  kindly  say  if  Iris 
stylosa  is  known  to  have  borne  ripe  seeds  in  either 
British  or  continental  gardens  ?— F.  W.  B. 

Montbretias.— Tliese  I  saw  in  ilower  in 
autumn  at  Carrow  House,  Norwich.  A  sunny 
position  was  devoted  to  them.  This  is  much  the 
best  plan,  as  then  they  can  be  mulched  and 
watered  several  times  with  liquid  manure,  or  a 
sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  can  be  given  and 
watered  home.  Isolated  plants  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves  are  not,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory. 
Where  practicable  a  small  plot  should  ba  specially 
prepared  for  the  corms,  working  in  some  nice 
friable  leafy  compost  and  surrounding  the  corms 
with  sand  at  planting  time.  The  better  way, 
perhaps,  is  to  start  them  in  small  pots,  planting 
out  when  growth  is  a  couple  of  inches  high. 
Montbretias  are  also  well  suited  for  pots,  and  if 
the  bloom  is  not  wanted  early,  plunge  the  pots 
in  ashes  in  a  sunny  position  out  of  doors  till  the 
flower-spikes  are  expanding.  The  flowers  are 
most  attractive  in  vases  and  on  the  dinner-table. 
-B.  S.  N. 

Plants  flowering  late.— On  pp.  83  and  102 
two  notes  on  the  above  subject  appeared,  the 
second  of  which  was  penned  by  Herr  Max  Leicht- 
lin,  of  Baden-Baden,  who  accounts  for  the  tardy 
appearance  of  the  earliest  spring  bulbs,  such  as 
Snowdrops  and  Crocuses,  by  the  fact  that  last 
July  and  August  were  rainy  and  cold,  while  Sep- 
tember and  October  were  dry  and  warm  ;  but  I 
much  doubt  if  this  was  the  character  of  the 
weather  experienced  by  the  writer  of  the 
note  during  the  same  period.  At  all  events  the 
meteorological  records  for  those  four  months  in 
South  Devon  were  of  a  vastly  different  kind,  foi 
July  and  August,  instead  of  bsing  rainy  and  cold 
averaged  a  deficiency  of  r.iinfall  of  rather  over 
IJ  inches,  a  surplus  above  the  average  suns 
ot  ov<rV  30  hours  per  month,  and  of  18°  over  the 
average  temperature.  SBptemberin  Suuth  Devon, 
as  in  Baden  Baden,  was  dry  and  warm,  the  rain- 
fall b.3ing  1-62  inches  balow  the  average,  while  the 
sunjhin  exceeded  the  average  by  nearly  56 
hours  and  the  mean  temperature  by  3  0'.  Octobe 
had  a  rainfall  nearly  2  inches  in  excess  of  th( 
average,  but  its  temperature  was  .'iy°  above  the 
normal.  Yet,  although  the  conditions  of  the 
weather  have  been  almost  the  exact  opposite  of 
those  recorded  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  the  same 
backwardness  noted  at  Baden-Baden  is  observable 
in  South  Devon,  for  the  Snowdrops,  which,  grow- 
ing in  countless  thousands  in  an  adjacent  domain, 
wore  in  the  zenith  of  their  beauty  early  in  Jan- 
uary of  1898,  are  not  even  now,  in  mid-February, 
at  their  best.  The  year  ISOS,  which  during 
first)  seven  weeks  gave  promise  of  being  a  record 


Books. 

WOODS  AND  GARDENS.* 

This  is  a  good  and  true  book,  full  of  observa- 
tion of  things  of  interest  for  all  who  love  gar- 
dens, clearly  written,  fertile  in  suggestion,  and 
showing  artistic  efi'ects  in  the  garden  and 
pleasure  ground.  And  not  only  are  the  words 
clear,  but  there  are  good  ideas  behind  them, 
and  the  whole  is  redolent  of  the  earth  of  the 
lovely  Surrey  country.  The  story  of  the  year 
in  garden  and  woodland  told  month  by  month 
is  the  plan  of  the  book,  with  various  chapters 
of  much  garden  interest  added. 

The  name  "Woods  and  Gardens  "  would  lead 
us  to  look  for  some  description  of  the  sylvan 
charms  of  our  own  country,  and  there  is  a  good 
account  of  the  interesting  woodman's  work  in 
the  Surrey  woods,  and  a  very  pleasant  description 
of  some  of  their  charms. 

Scotch  Fibs.— A  heavy  fall  is  taking  place  in 
the  fringes  of  a  large  wood  of  old  Scotch  Fir 
Where  the  Oaks  grow  there  is  a  blue  carpet  of 
wild  Hyacinth;  the  pathway  is  a  slightly  hollowed 
lane,  so  that  the  whole  sheet  of  flower  right  and 
left  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  and  looks 
like  solid  pools  of  blue.  The  Oaks  not  yet  felled 
are  putting  forth  their  leaves  of  golden  bronze. 
The  song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  ring  of  the 
woodman's  axe  gain  a  rich  musical  quality  from 
the  great  Fir  wood.  Why  a  wood  of  Scotch  Fir 
has  this  wonderful  property  of  a  kind  of  musical 
reverberation  I  do  not  know  ;  but  so  it  is.  Any 
sound  which  occurs  within  it  is,  on  a  lesser  scale, 
like  a  sound  in  a  cathedral.  The  tree  itself  when 
struck  gives  a  musical  note.  Strike  an  Oak  or 
Elm  on  the  trunk  with  a  stick  and  the  sound 
mute ;  strike  a  Scotch  Fir  and  it  is  a  note  of 
music. 

Deciduous  summer-leafim;  trees. — It  is  only 
in  winter,  when  these  are  bare  of  leaves,  that  one 
can  fully  enjoy  their  splendid  structure  and 
design,  their  admirable  qualities  of  duly  appor 
tioned  strength  and  grace  of  poise,  and  the  way 
the  spread  of  the  many-branched  head  has  its 
equivalent  in  the  wide  reaching  ground-grasp  of 
the  root.  And  it  is  interesting  to  see  now,  in  the 
many  different  kinds  of  tree,  the  same  laws  are 
always  in  force  and  the  same  results  occur,  and 
yet  by  the  employment  of  what  varied  means. 
For  nothing  in  the  growth  of  trees  can  be  much 
more  unlike  than  the  habit  of  the  Oak  and  that 
of  the  Weeping  Willow,  though  the  unlikeness 
only  comes  from  the  different  adjustment  of  the 
same  sources  of  power  and  the  same  weights,  just 
as  in  the  movement  of  wind-blown  leaves  some 
flutter  and  some  undulate,  while  others  turn  over 
and  back  again.  Old  Apple  trees  are  specially 
noticeable  for  their  beauty  in  winter,  when  their 
extremely  graceful  shape,  less  visible  when  in 
loveliness  of  spring  bloom  or  in  rich  bounty  of 
autumn  fruit,  is  seen  to  fullest  advantage. 

One  of  the  merits  of  the  book  is  that  it 
teaches  us  that  the  beauty  of  our  native  trees  is 
as  great  as  that  of  those  of  any  other  country  ; 
whereas  we  poor  novelty-hunting  gardeners  are 
always  looking  for  the  "new  thing  "  in  trees. 

There  are  a  few  touches  here  and  there  con- 
cerning the  pretended  "art,"  but  really  costly 
imposition  of  grafted  things  among  .shrubs. 

Craftinc.  —  Within  March  and  before  the 
busier   season  comes  upon  us   it  is  well  to  look 


*  "Woods  and  Gardeus :  Notes  aud  Thoughts, 
Practical  and  Critioal,  of  a  Working  Amateur."  By 
Gertrude  Jekyll.  With  illustrations  from  photographs 
by  the  author.    Longmans,  Green  aud  Co. 


out  for  the  suckers  that  are  likely  to  come  on 
grafted  plants.  They  may  generally  be  detected 
by  the  typical  ponticum  leaf,  but  if  the  foliage  of 
a  branch  should  be  suspicious  and  yet  doubtful, 
if  on  following  the  shoot  down  it  is  seen  to  come 
straight  from  the  root  and  to  have  a  redder  bark 
than  the  rest,  it  may  safely  be  taken  for  a  robber. 
Of  course  the  invading  stock  may  be  easily  seen 
hen  in  flower,  but  the  good  gardener  takes  it 
away  before  it  has  this  chance  of  reproaching 
"A  lady  visitor  last  year  told  me  with  some 
e  that  she  had  a  most  wonderful  Rhododen- 
dron in  bloom  ;  all  the  flower  in  the  middle  was 
crimson  with  a  ring  of  purple  flowered  branches 
outside.  I  am  afraid  she  was  disappointed  when 
I  offered  condolence  instead  of  congratulation, 
and  had  to  tell  her  that  the  phenomenon  was  not 
uncommon. 

P.T-:oN'iES.— It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  varie- 
ties of  the  better  kinds  of  Moutans  are  not  gener- 
ally grown  on  their  own  roots,  and  still  more  so 
that  the  stock  in  common  use  should  not  even  be 
the  type  Tree  Pa-ony,  but  one  of  the  herbaceous 
kinds,  so  that  we  have  plants  of  a  hard-wooded 
shrub  worked  on  a  thing  as  sofc  as  a  Dahlia  root. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why  they  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  establish  and  so  slow  to  grow,  especially 
on  light  soils,  even  when  their  beds  have  been 
made  deep  and  liberally  enriched  with  what  one 
judges  to  be  the  most  gratifying  comfort.  Every 
now  and  then,  just  before  blooming  time,  a  plant 
goes  off  all  at  once,  smitten  with  sudden  death. 

And  does  not  the  Rose-growing  failure  here 
confessed  also  throw  a  light  on  the  same  (jues- 
tion  ?  Miss  Jekyll  tells  a  story  of  a  woodman 
who  died  of 

A  WILD  Rose  prick.  I  knew  an  old  labourer 
who  died  of  a  Rose  prick.  He  used  to  work 
about  the  roads  and  at  cleaning  the  ditches  and 
mending  the  hedges.  For  some  time  I  did  not 
see  him,  and  when  I  asked  another  old  country- 
man, "  What's  gone  o'  Master  Trussler  ? '"  the 
answer  was,  "He's  dead— died  of  canker-bush.' 
The  wild  Dog  Rose  is  still  the  "  canker"  in  the 
speech  of  the  old  people,  and  a  thorn  or  prickle 
is  still  a  "  bush."  A  Dog  Rose  prickle  had  gone 
deep  into  the  old  hedger's  hand — a  "  bush  "  more 
or  less  was  nothing  to  him,  but  the  neglected 
little  wound  had  become  tainted  with  some  im- 
purity, blood  poisoning  had  set  in,  and  my  poor 
old  friend  had  truly  "died  of  a  canker-bush." 

Reading  this,  the  thought  occurs  to  us  that 
this  epitaph  would  not  be  a  bad  one  for  many  a 
Tea  Rose  put  to  grow  on  the  top  of  a  Brier 
stick  and  dead  or  dying  there,  "  Died  of  a 
canker-bush."  The  very  common  mistake  of 
overvaluing  the  triumphs  of  the  show  table  is 
not  made,  and  some  very  just  remarks  made 
about  the  ways  of  the  showing  florists  and 
others  :  — 

The  show  system — When  in  Chrysanthemum 
shows  the  flowers  on  the  board  are  of  no  use  any- 
where but  on  that  board,  and  for  the  purpose  cf 
gaining  a  money  prize  1  hold  that  the  show  table 
has  a  debasing  influence.  Beauty  in  all  the  best 
sense  is  put  aside  in  favour  of  set  rules  and 
measurements,  and  the  production  of  a  thing  that 
is  of  no  use  and  value  ;  and  individuals  of  a  race 
of  plants  capable  of  producing  the  highest  and 
most  delightful  forms  of  beauty  and  of  brighten- 
ing our  homes,  and  even  gardens,  during  the  dim 
days  of  early  winter  are  teased  and  tortured  and 
fatted  and  bloated  into  ugly  and  useless  mon- 
strosities for  no  purpose  but  to  gain  money.  And 
when  private  gardeners  go  to  these  shows 
and  see  how  the  prizes  are  awarded  and  how 
all  the  glory  is  accorded  to  the  tirst-prizg 
bloated  monster,  can  we  wonder  that  the  eflect 
on    their    minds   is  confusing,  if  not  absolutely 

harmful Then  the  poor   Pansies  have 

single  blooms  laid  flat  on  white  papers,  and  are 
only  approved  if  they  will  lie  quite  flat  and  show 
an  outline  of  a  perfect  circle.  All  that  is  most 
beautiful  in  a  Pansy,  the  wing-hko  curves,  the 
waved  or  slightly  fluted  radiations,  the  scarcely 
perceptible  undulation  of  surface  that  displays  to 
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perfection  the  admirable  delicacy  of  velvety  tex- 
ture—all the  lirtU  tender  tricks  and  ways  that 
malie  the  Pansy  one  of  the  best- loved  of  garden 
flowers ;  all  this  is  overloolied,  and  not  only 
passively  overlooked,  but  overtly  contemned 
The  show  Pansy  judge  appears  to  have  no  eye.  or 
brain,  or  heart,  but  to  have  in  their  place  a  pair 
of  compasses  with  which  to  describe  a  circle. 

The  illustrations  are  much  more  interesting 
than  in  gardening  books  generally,  and  are 
often  an  example  of  what  photography  in  good 
hands  can  do  for  us  in  showing  us  beautiful  and 
artistic  arrangements  of  plants,  and  also  beauty 
in  natural  woods,  lanes,  and  copses.  .Some- 
times the  processes  used  give  us  even  more 
delicacy  and  truth  of  tone  than  engravings,  but 
occasionally  they  miss  a  good  deal  by  the  darks 
being  left  solid,  which  the  printer  and  en- 
graver could  prevent  with  a  little  care.  In  all 
cases  the  aim  and  effect  of  the  illustrations  are 
excellent. 


EVOLUTION  OF  OUR  NATIVE  FRUITS.* 
The  book  is  a  very  interesting  and  curious 
one.  The  word  "evolution"  is  rather  big 
to  apply  to  such  developments  and  must  be 
taken  with  certain  reservations.  There  is 
nothing  new  as  regards  the  origin  of  things 
more  than  has  happened  in  the  case  of  our  own 
cultivated  fruits,  from  the  Peach  to  the  Goose- 
berry, but  the  fact  that  men  in  America  have 
picked  out  the  best  varieties  among  them  and 
increased  them.  Precious  as  these  gains  are, 
they  are  nothing  compired  to  the  noble  series 
of  fruits  which  we  possess  in  the  Old  World  yet. 
Our  forefathers  never  thought  of  giving  such  a 
big  name  as  "evolution"  to  their  work,  but  spoke 
of  the  improvement  of  our  native  fruits,  which 
is  as  true  and  scientific  a  term  as  evolution.  The 
book  contains  a  very  good  account  of  the  native 
Grapes,  of  the  improvement  of  the  wild  Ameri- 
can Plums  and  Cherries,  among  which  we  are 
particularly  interested  in  the  Sand  or  dwarf 
Plums,  the  native  Apples,  the  very  in- 
teresting North  American  Blackberry  and 
Raspberry,  of  which  the  introduction  of  wild 
types  has  given  kinds  more  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate than  the  European  small  fruits.  Three 
motives  run  through  the  present  book  :  An 
attempt  to  expound  the  progress  of  evolution 
in  objects  which  are  familiar  and  which  have 
not  yet  been  greatly  modified  by  man  ;  an  effort 
to  make  a  simple  historical  record  from  unex- 
plored fields  ;  a  desire  to  suggest  the  treasures 
of  experience  and  narrative  which  are  part  of 
the  development  of  agriculture,  and  from  which 
the  explorer  must  one  day  bring  material  for 
history  and  inspiration  for  story.  Through- 
out the  author  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  very 
bold  and  interesting  way,  and  the  book  is  well 
printed  and  illustrated,  although  the  clay  paper, 
which  is  still  too  much  used,  renders  it  need- 
lessly bulky,  and  heavy  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  actual  size.  The  following  extracts  will  show 
the  author's  way  of  treating  his  subject :  — 
TnK  Dwarf  Cherry  Group. 
There  is  one  well-marked  group  of  native 
Cherries  which  seems  destined  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  evolution  of  American  fruits. 
This  includes  two  or  three  bush  Cherries.  They 
are  just  now  beginning  to  attract  the  attention 
of  experimenters,  and  already  hybrids  between 
one  of  them  and  the  true  I'iums  have  been  pro- 
duced. It  is  fortunate  th.at  the  history  of  the 
group  is  now  written  before  it  has  become  so 
profoundly  modified  by  domestication  that  it  is 
nob  necessary  to  invoke  speculation  to  determine 
the  origin  of  garden  forms,  and  yet  even  here, 
upon  the    very   threshold  of  their  introduction 
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nto  gardens,  we  shall  liud  points  which  can  be 
understood  or  explained  only  by  inference.  These 
dwarf  Cherries  are  the  American  congeners  of 
the  ground  or  dwarf  Cherry  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia,  which  is  known  as  Prunus 
Chama'cerasus,  and  which  is  grown  in  this  country 
for  ornament.  This  European  plant  is  so  like 
our  own  that  it  has  received  the  name  Prunus 
pumila — which  is  the  American  plant — from  nur- 
serymen who  have  been  instrumental  in  distribut- 
ing it.  There  are  two  species  of  dwarf  Cherry 
which  are  concerned  in  this  contemporaneous 
evolution,  but  only  one  seems  to  promise  much 
under  cultivation.  These  are  the  Sand  Cherry 
(Prunus  pumila)  and  the  Western  Dwarf  Cherry 

(Prunus  iSesseyi) Of  these  two  Cherries, 

the  batter  known  to  botanists  is  the  common 
Dwarf  or  Sand  Cherry  of  the  East  (Prunus 
pumila),  which  grows  chiefly  upon  sandy  and 
rocky  shores  from  Northern  iSIaine  to  the  district 
of  Columbia,  and  north-westward  to  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  It  is  abundant  among  the  Great  Lakes, 
where  it  often  grows  in  drifting  sand.  The  plant 
is  strictly  erect  when  young,  but  with  age  the 
base  or  trunk  Ijecomes  reclined  and  often  covered 
with  sand,  the  growth  maintaining  its  erect 
character.  The  plant  has  long,  narrow,  sharply 
toothed  leaves  and  a  Willow-like  habit.  This 
Sand  Cherry  is  variable  in  its  wild  state,  especially 
in  its  fruit.  As  a  rule  the  fruit  is  small  and  very 
sour  and  scarcely  edible,  but  now  and  then  one 
comas  upon  a  bush  which  has  fruit  of  pleasant 
flavour  and  as  large  as  a  small  Early  Richmond 
Cherry.  The  fruit  is  usually  black,  always  with- 
out bloom,  and  in  New  York  ripens  late  in  July 
and  early  in  August.  It  is  very  abundant  on  the 
sands  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  it  makes  a  shrub 
from  5  feet  to  10  feet  high,  and  bears  very  pro- 
fusely of  variable  fruits.  Same  of  these  natural 
varieties  are  large,  sweet  and  palatable,  and  at 
one  3  suggest  an  effort  to  improve  them.  The 
fact  that  the  plant  grows  in  the  lightest  of  sand 
suggests  its  use  for  poor  or  arid  regions  upon 
which  few  or  no  crops  can  be  grown  with  profit. 

It  has  less  merit  as  a  fruit  plant  than 

the  next  species,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  worth 
attempts  at  improvement. 

The  Western  Sand  or  Bush  Cherry  (P.  Bes- 
seyi)  grows  on  the  plains  from  Manitoba  to 
Kansas,    and    westward     to     the    mountains    of 

Colorado    and    Utah The    species 

a  dwarfer  and  more  compact  and  bushy  plant 
than  the  Sand  Cherry,  and  it  has  a  denser  and 
better  foliage.  The  fruits  are  frequently  as  large 
as  those  of  the  Early  Richmond  and  are  often 
very  palatable.  They  vary  in  shape  from  nearly 
globular  to  oblong-pointed.  It  is  from  this 
species  that  the  best  results  are  to  be  expected 
from  a  garden  point  of  view,  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  grows  over  such  a  great  area  of  the 
interior  plains.  I  expect  that  it  will  be  found  to 
adapt  itself  to  moat  trying  soils  and  situations. 

The  efforts  to  improve   Prunus   Besseyi 

by  crossing  have  been  made  chiefly  in  Minnesota. 
Professor  S.  B.  Green,  of  the  Minnesota  Expsri- 
mental  Station,  writes  (lS9-t)  that  he  has  "  raised 
probably  5000  seedlings  in  the  last  four  years,  and 
has  seen  many  seedlings  in  the  grounds  of  the 
.lewell  Nursery  Co.  at  Lake  City,  Minn.  Among 
these  I  have  seen  many  that  produce  very  good 
fruit,  but  I  have  not  yet  selected  one  which  I 

shall  i)ropagate It  is  a  very  good  stock 

for  P.  americana.  It  suckers  very  freely  the  first 
season,  but  when  the  graft  or  bud  gets  a  good 
start  there  is  little  trouble  from  this  cause.  The 
Russian  Cherries  budded  on  it  do  fairly  well,  but 
do  poorly  when  grafted.  I  think  the  round  fruits 
arc  much  more  often  of  good  quality  than  tbo.se 
having  a  pointed  apex."  ....  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  these  derivatives  of  the  Western 
dwarf  Cherry  is  the  variety  known  as  the  "  Utah 
Hybrid  Cherry."    The   plant  is  a  hybrid  of  P. 

Besseyi  and  the  Sand  Plum  (P.  Watsoni) 

The  Black  Utah  Hybrid  Cherry  originated  with 
J.    E.  Johnson,    now    deceased,   at   Red    River, 

Nebraska There    Johnson    grew    native 

dwarf  Cherries  and  Sand  Plums  in  his  garden. 
Seeds  of  these  Cherries   were  sown.     Only   one 


tree  of  the  original  batch  of  seedlings  was  con 
sidered  worthy  of  attention,  and  this  tree  was 
propagated.  Mr.  .Johnson  soon  moved  to  Utah, 
from  whence,  it  appears,  he  distributed  this 
variety  as  the  Utah  Hybrid  Cherry.  There  is  no 
species  of  Plum  or  Cherry  known  to  which  this 
Utah  hybrid  can  be  referred,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  a  natural  hybrid  between  the  Cherries 
and  Plums  growing  in  Mr.  Johnson's  garden.  It 
is  almost  exactly  intermediate  between  the 
Western  Dwarf  Cherry  and  the  Sand  Plum.  The 
fruits  are  Cherry-like  in  form  and  in  the  character 
of  the  grit,  but  they  have  the  bloom  of  the  Plum. 

It   is   a   very   handsome  fruit    of   deep 

mahogany  colour  with  a  bght  Plum-like  bloom, 
ripening  about  August  1  at  Ithaca.  The  flesh  is 
soft  and  juicy  and  rather  pleasant,  but  it  lacks 
body,  and  the  skin  in  my  specimens  is  very  bitter. 
The  grit  is  very  like  that  of  Prunus  Besseyi.  The 
plant  is  a  tree  like  bush  .3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  with 
a  tendency,  evidently  derived  from  the  Sand 
Plum,  to  make  zigzag  growths.  The  foliage  has 
every  appearance  of  being  a  combination  of  the 

dwarf  Cherry  and  the  Sand  Plum The 

tree  is  hardy  and  productive,  and  it  indicates  that 
there  may  be  combinations  of  dwarf  Plums  and 
Cherries  which  shall  have  distinct  garden  value, 
particularly  for  dry  or  arid  soils  and  trying  situa- 
tions. It  also  shows  how  narrow  is  the  line  cf 
demarcation  between  the  Cherry  and  the  Plum. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Hessla  spiralis.— This  iateresting  little  plant 
has  not  ceased  flowering  for  some  threa  months  past, 
and  poisibly  more,  and,  if  neirlier  large  nor  showy,  is 
at  least  remarkable  for  the  great  profusion  of  its  white 
11  )wers  in  succession  for  weeks  together  in  the  d-^ad 
seas  m  of  the  year. 

Galanthus  Cassaba.- Among  the  newer  Snow- 
drops this  handsome  form  is,  perhaps,  as  bold  as  any, 
tiie  fine  stems  bearing  the  lar^e  flowers  fully  9  inehei 
or  10  inches  in  length,  even  in  the  first  year.  This, 
perhaps,  is  nothing  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  old  and  still  valued  G.  nivalis  will  reich 
qaite  a  foot  high  in  its  best  form  when  established. 

Lonicera  fragrantissima.— This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  things  floweriag  in  the  op?n,  the 
blossoms  appearing  frequently  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary. It  is  scarcely  a  showy  plant,  yet  by  reason  of 
the  fragrant  flowers  should  be  more  frequeatly  seen 
in  small  groups  in  the  shrubbery,  or  in  smaller  lots  in 
or  near  the  rock  garden.     It  is  a  nitive  of  China. 

Pyrus  japoaioa. — On  opsn  walls  facing  south 
or  south-west  this  well-known  plant  is  aglow  with 
vivid  scarlet  blossoms.  One  large  plant  covers  a 
house  wall  several  feet  across,  being  one  mass  of  buds 
and  the  full  expanded  fl  )wers.  Stray  trusses  of  bloom 
have  occurred  somewhat  freely  owing  to  the  mildness 
of  the  winter  season,  but  we  do  not  remember  a  plant 
so  full  of  flowers  thus  early.  Being  well  protected 
from  north  and  east  is  a'so  to  its  advantasr  <. 

Odontoglossum  pulchellum.— Those  who 
prefer  purity  of  blossom  combined  with  chaste- 
ness  and  free-flowering  should  grow  this  kind. 
The  elegant  spikes  of  pure  white  1  dooms  fit  it  for 
association  with  the  choicest  of  flowers.  The 
only  possible  objection  that  could  be  raised  is 
that  the  small  wiry  stems  are  quite  erect  and 
rigid.  There  is  none  of  that  arching  grace  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  some  species. 

Magnolia  conspicua.— Those  who  possess 
large  plants  of  this  showy  and  handsome  flower- 
ing tree  should  secure  a  few  layers  for  pots.  For 
this  the  above  is  well  suited,  and  when  in  flower 
t|uite  early  in  the  year,  which  may  be  accom- 
plished with  but  little  warmth,  the  plant  is 
showy  indeed.  Space  for  such  things  may  readily 
be  found  in  large  glass  corridors.  Camellia  houses, 
or  the  like,  while  the  protection  and  the  tempera- 
ture thus  afforded  should  suit  their  requirements 
exactly. 

Galanthus  Ikariee. — This  noble  Snowdrop 
belongs  to  the  G.  latifolius  race  and  is  \ery  bold 
and  distinct  as  seen  at  its  best,  and,  curiously 
enough,  it  has  been  found  to  thrive  on  soils  where 
the  ordinary  G.  vernalis  dies  away;    Its  glistening 
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bright  green  leaves  and  bold,  solid-looking  flowers 
render  it  very  attractive  either  in  the  bulb  borders 
or  on  the  grass  near  the  dark  boles  of  the  lawn 
trees.  A  woodcut  of  it  appeared  in  The  Garden 
a  year  or  two  ago.  Externally  the  great  blooms 
resemble  those  of  the  true  G.  Imperati,  the  foliage 
being  broider  and  more  curved  than  in  G.  lati 
folius.— F.  W.  B. 

Anemone  Hepatica  rosea.— There  is  some- 
thing exceediijgly  beautiful  and  charming  in  good 
clumps  of  this  when  in  full  bloom,  such  as  may 
have  oaen  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall  a  few  days  since. 
The  clump  in  question,  apparently  lifted  from  the 
ground,  was  crowded  with  the  pretty  rose-pink 
flowers.  In  or  near  London,  however,  these 
things  almost  always  lose  their  leaves,  the  excep- 
tion being  when  special  culture  has  been  given 
them.  That  the  foliage  of  the  common  Hepatica 
may  be  largely  retained  we  know  full  well,  the 
greatest  aids  to  this  end  being  a  fairly  dense 
shade  from  evergreen  shrubs  or  the  like.  Where 
the  foliage  is  thus  retained  there,  too,  will  be  a 
good  crop  of  flowers  in  its  season. 

Crocus  chrysanthus  var.  coerulescens. — 
Under  the  name  of  C.  c.  albidus  I  have  had  for 
several  years  a  neat  little  variety  of  the  useful 
Crocus  chrysanthus.  I  find,  however,  on  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Maw's  monograph  that  it  has  been 
sent  out  under  a  wrong  name,  and  that  it  is  the 
variety  ca-rulescens.  It  is  a  pretty  little  Crocus 
with  white  flowers,  but  with  external  markings  of 
blue-purple,  the  variety  albidus  being  without 
these.  One  great  point  in  favour  of  small-flowered 
Crocuses  like  this  is  their  lessened  liability  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  strong  winds  and  heavy  rains, 
which  are  so  destructive  to  larger- flowered  spe- 
cies. C.  c.  cii'rulescens  does  not  open  so  quickly 
to  the  sun  as  C.  c.  fusco-tinctus.— S.  Arnott. 

Forced  Tulips.— One  of  the  finest  exhibits  of 
forced  flowers  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  week  was  one 
wholly  composed  of  the  best  single  and  double 
kinds,  and  which  in  reality  constituted  an  object- 
lesson  of  a  very  desirable  character,  viz.,  the  suit 
ability  of  certain  kinds  for  so-called  early  forcing. 
It  was  probably  a  surprise  to  many  to  see  the 
lovely  Thomas  Moore  in  such  fine  form.  This  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  distinct  from  a  colour 
point,  but  it  requires  considerable  care  when  forc- 
ing it  in  strong  heat.  Scarlet  Duke  and  Rosa 
Mundi  also  need  more  than  ordinary  care.  A 
very  noticeable  feature  of  the  entire  exhibit  was 
the  very  fine  growth,  the  stems  and  leaves,  and 
not  unnaturally  also  the  flowers,  which  were  as 
large  and  vigorous  as  though  produced  in  the  open 
in  April  or  May. 

Bhododendron  multicolor  Curtisi.— With 
little  to  attract  in  so  far  as  its  habit  of  growth 
and  size  of  blossom  are  concerned,  there  are  not- 
withstanding a  richness  and  intensity  of  colour  in 
this  variety  that  should  render  it  valuable.  The 
intense  shade  of  colour  is  remarkable.  Yet  with 
such  richness  of  colouring  the  general  habit  is 
weak  and  straggling.  When  the  hybiidiser  has 
obtained  his  heart's  desire  by  improving  the 
flowers,  he  may  do  equal  good  by  improving  the 
growth.  A  beautiful  flower  is  not  seen  in  all  its 
beauty  when  the  scant  foliage  beneath  displays 
unmistakable  signs  of  wretchedness,  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  very  brown  and  scorched,  and  the  plant 
in  the  main  all  but  leafless.  The  above  kind  has 
flowers  bell-shaped  in  outline  with  the  margin 
well  expanded.  Some  six  or  eight  flowers  usually 
are  found  in  one  head. 

Arum  Dracunculus.— A  complete  flowering 
specimen  of  this  well-known  plant  surprised  not 
a  few  by  its  appearance  at  the  Drill  Hall  so  early 
as  the  middle  of  February,  the  example  in  ques 
tion  having  been  sent  from  Headley  Park,  Hants, 
the  residence  of  Sir  R.  Wright.  At  any  time  the 
plant  has  a  striking  individuality,  and  this  coi 
bined  with  its  distinct  features  when  in  flower 
should  render  it  useful,  in  hmited  quantity  perhaps 
if  grown  under  glass  and  thus  brought  early  into 
flower.  The  plant  is,  of  course,  best  known  as  a 
border  subject,  yet  not  a  generally  grown  plant 
as  such.  At  the  same  time  a  few  examples  in 
flower  in   pots   would   prove   interesting   in   the 


greenhouse  or  conservatory  as  much  from  the  dis- 
tinct colouring  of  the  spathe  as   from  the  well 

arked  foliage  that  accompanies  it. 

Deutzia  gracilis.— Despite  the  vast  number 
of  shrubs  that  have  been  introduced,  this  still 
holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  very  best  subjects  for 
forcing  into  bloom,  in  which  stage  it  is  extremely 
useful  either  in  a  cut  state  or  in  pots.  Vast 
numbers  are  grown  by  some  of  our  nurserymen, 
and  it  is  also  imported  from  the  Continent,  while 
many  propagate  and  grow  on  their  own  plants. 
In  the  case  of  little  bushes  in  the  open  ground 
they  may  generally  be  increased  more  or  less  by 
division,  but  where  a  quantity  is  needed  and 
plants  are  largely  forced  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  propagating  this  Deutzia  in  a  whole- 
sale manner.  The  young  succulent  shoots  taken 
off  at  a  length  of  about  4  inches  and  treated  as 
Fuchsia  cuttings  are  at  this  season  will  strike 
root  just  as  readily  and  have  still  a  long  growing 
season  before  them.  They  must  be  stopped 
freely  when  young  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  good  bush,  and  may  be  either  potted  on  as 
they  requira  it  or  planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed. 
(!ood-sized  bushes  in  large  pots  may  be  kept  in 
health  for  years  and  flowered  well  every  season. 
— T. 

CelsiaArcturus.— This  showy  Verbascum-hke 
plant  1  grew  for  years  for  greenhouse  decoration 
in  winter,  and  it  was  always  admired.  Fairly 
treated,  some  capital  plants  may  be  grown  in 
5-inch  or  G  inch  pots.  Flowering  examples  at 
about  "2  feet  high  are  most  useful  in  the  private 
garden,  and  as  the  plant  may  be  grown  readily 
from  seed  to  a  flowering  size  in  one  season,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  had  in  quantity  at 
a  given  time.  The  time  to  which  I  refer  as  having 
grown  the  above  was  some  years  since,  when  late 
Chrysanthemums,  as  we  know  them  to-day,  were 
unknown,  the  endeavour  being  to  secure  a  succes- 
sion from  early  in  December.  For  this  batch  the 
older  plants  usually  were  best,  i.e.,  such  as  had 
flowered  the  year  before.  These  were  put  out  in 
May  and  grown  in  the  open  till  October,  potting 
usually  being  done  in  .Tuly  where  necessary. 
Younger  plants  were  ditferently  treated,  and, 
grown  liberally,  could  be  flowered  in  six  or  seven 
months.  Thus,  by  making  a  sowing  in  May  a 
good  succession  to  the  older  plants  was  assured, 
and,  whether  in  its  habit  or  its  mode  of  flowering, 
the  plant  is  as  distinct  as  it  is  pleasing. — E.  J. 

Primrose  Munstead  Early  White. -Prim- 
roses are  always  acceptable,  and  at  no  time  more 
so  than  early  in  the  year,  before  so  many  dells 
and  green  banks  are  spangled  with  the  yellow 
blooms  of  the  common  wild  plant.  Munstead 
Early  White  was  a  few  years  ago  rather  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Jekyll,  the 
raiser,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  superseded  by  the 
many  seedlings  which  have  been  grown  sinct 
that  time.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  con 
ventional  "florist"  this  Primrose  may  not  be 
thought  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  glance. 
It  is  pin-eyed  and  there  are  larger  and  better 
formed  white  Primroses  in  existence.  It  is  not  to 
the  stickler  for  these  qualities  that  it  appeals, 
but  to  the  admirer  of  flowers  who  seeks  for  earli- 
ness  and  profusion  of  bloom.  Munstead  Early 
White  is  exceedingly  free-flowering,  and  at  a  time 
when  most  others  only  give  a  few  stray  blooms  it 
is  nearly  covered  with  flower.  I  lost  it  a  year 
two  ago  through  neglect  caused  by  illness,  but 
am  fortunate  in  again  having  it  through  tin 
kindness  of  the  one  to  whom  we  owe  its  selection 
The  favourable  notice  it  received  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  well  deserved. 
Aknutt. 

Chionodoxa  Lucilise  alba.— 1  quite  agree 
with  the  remark  on  p  119  regarding  this  beau- 
tiful flower,  that  "  We  want  more  of  this  lovely 
plant  that  it  may  be  associated  in  greater 
numbers  with  the  fine  blue  kind."  It  is  to  be 
•eared,  however,  that  it  will  be  some  time  before 
it  becomes  plentiful.  Albinos  do  not  seem  t( 
found  in  great  numbers  among  the  Glory  of  the 
Snow  in  a  wild  state,  and  seedlings  from  the  bl 
Chionodoxa  rarely  produce  a  white  flower.  The 
prospect  of  increase  lies  largely  in  raising  seed 


lings  from  the  white  variety.  In  course  of  time 
the  white  colouring  may  become  more  fixed  in  the 
strain,  but  at  present  seedlings  from  the  white 
Glory  of  the  Snow  only  give  an  exceedingly  small 
proportion  of  white  flowers.  There  is,  however, 
a  good  number  of  very  delicate  shades  among  the 
remainder.  From  some  hundreds  of  seedlings  I 
last  year  selected  some  of  great  beauty,  wtiich 
will,  one  would  hope,  put  in  an  appearance  this 
year  again.  The  Glory  of  the  Snow  increases  but 
slowly  at  the  root :  in  some  gardens  it  practically 
does  not  increase  in  this  way,  and  only  by  means 
of  seed  can  the  varieties  be  perpetuated  in  these 
gardens — an  uncertain  method  indeed. — S.  Ar- 
OTT,  Cixraejlioni. 

Erica  carnea.— It  may  appear  superfluous  to 
say  anything  about  this  charming  Heath,  which 
ought  to  be  well  known  to  everyone  interested  in 
gardens  and  flowers.  It  is,  unfortunately,  true 
that  it  is,  however,  absent  from  many  gardens 
where  its  presence  would  be  a  boon  indeed,  and 
where  its  bright  flowers  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. It  can  hardly  be  used  amiss,  an  1 
those  who  have  once  grown  it  will  not  care  to  be 
without  it.  It  forms  delightful  edgings  to  beds 
of  taller  shrubs,  it  looks  well  in  the  border,  and  it 
is  a  gem  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  alpine  garden. 
There  are  not  many  varieties  available  besides 
the  white  form,  but  among  plants  of  the  red- 
coloured  or  type  one  observes  some  difference  in 
the  depth  of  colour  and  in  the  freedom  of  flower- 
ing. There  is  also  a  slight  variation  in  the  time 
at  which  they  come  into  bloom.  At  this  season 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  good  bushes 
of  this  Heath,  and  those  who  have  it  not  are  with- 
out one  of  the  very  best  of  our  early  flowers.— S 
Arnott. 

Narcissus  pallidus  prsecox.- In  view  of  the 
unfavourable  opinion  held  by  one  of  our  leading 
authorities  on  this  Daffodil,  who  seems  to  be  of 
the  belief  that  this  Narcissus  cannob  be  per- 
manently grown  in  cultivation,  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  Mr.  Kingsmill's  note  on  p.  120  of  The  Gar- 
den. My  own  experience  with  this,  which  is  one 
of  my  favourite  Daffodils,  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  Mr.  Kingsmill,  with  the  exception  that 
this  year  N.  minimus  has,  as  usual,  preceded  it 
in  flowering.  There  is  no  more  satisfactory 
Daffodil  in  my  garden  than  N.  pallidus  pr.-eaox  ; 
its  freedom  of  flowering,  healthiness,  and  pretty 
flowers  all  have  high  claims  upon  our  favour. 
While  it  has  not  failed  me  even  in  partial  shade, 
I  think  it  prefers  full  sun  and  an  elevated  posi- 
tion. In  the  rock  garden  among  the  stones  and 
piercing  through  other  plants  it  looks  perhaps 
better  than  anywhere  else.  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Kingsmill  in  the  opinion  that  there  are  two 
distinct  varieties,  one  flowering  nearly  a  month 
later  than  the  other.  Even  among  what  for  con- 
venience we  may  name  the  early  variety  there  is 
some  difl'erence  in  time  of  blooming,  but  this 
lateness  of  coming  into  flower  is  very  marked  in 
the  case  of  the  late-blooming  one.  There  is  a 
very  pretty  flower  which  was  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son  several  years  ago  under  the  name 
of  N.  p.  p.  Blond  d'Or.  This  was  understood  to 
be  exceptionally  early,  but  here  since  it  has  be- 
come established  it  is  a  little  later  than  some 
others  without  varietal  names.  Blond  d'Or  is  of 
a  pretty  delicate  shade  of  colour,  and  it  is,  I 
think,  rather  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  no  longer 
offered  in  Messrs.  Barr's  catalogue  under  name. 
I  had  from  the  same  firm  N.  p.  p.  Asturias,  but, 
unfortunately,  lost  this  in  some  garden  altera- 
tions. The  late-flowering  form  I  have  was  given 
me  and  is  of  exceptional  beauty,  being  chaste  in 
its  colouring  and  of  fine  form. — S.  Arnott, 
Cars,:thorn,  hy  Dumfries,  X.B. 

I,  too,  have  a  group  of  imported  bulbs  of 

this  Daffodil,  which  group  invariably  produces  a 
succession  of  flowers  from  January  until  April. 
I  have  always  considered  that  the  first  flowers 
come  from  bulbs,  which  (when  at  home)  through 
many  generations  have  occupied  an  earlier  situa- 
tion than  those  which  bloom  later,  thus  fixing 
the  habit.  I  know  no  named  Daffodil  which  in  a 
large  group  shows  a  greater  number  of  "  varie- 
ties."—Martok. 
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Trees   and  Shrubs. 

hardy  heaths. 

Beactiful  shrubs,  of  -which  the  kinds  that 
are  wild  in  Europe  are  precious  for  gardens. 
Where,  as  in  many  country  places,  our  native 
Heaths  abound,  there  is  littli.'  need  to  culti- 
vate thera,  but  certain  of  their  varieties  are 
charming  and  deserve  a  place  in  the  garden 
or  wild  garden.  In  a  place  large  enough  for 
a  bold  Heath  garden  it  would  be  well  to 
plant  it,  but  a  small  garden  is  often  large 
enough  for  a  few  beds  of  hardy  Heaths. 
A  Heath  garden  need  not  ba  a  rocky  or  pre- 
tentious att'iir,  but  quite  simple,  for  Heaths 
do  well  on  level  ground.  Though  they  grow 
best,  perhaps,  in  peat  bogs  and  wastes,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  only  such 
soils  can  grow  Heaths  well,  because  we  see 
them  in  Sussex  in  soils  quite  unlike  those  on 
which  they  thrive  in  Hampshire.  If  rocky 
banks  or  large  rock  gardens  already  exht, 
Heaths  may  form  often  their  very  best  adorn- 
ment, but  such  are  by  no  means  necessary. 
This  group  of  plants  has  as  yet  had  but  scant 
care,  and,  if  grown  at  all,  is  grown  in  a  poor  way 
and  more  tor  its  "  botanical  interest  " 
from  any  jutt  sense  of  its  great  beauty. 
That  can  only  be  fairly  judged  of  by  those 
who  see  them  on  mountains  and  moors,  where 
they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  plants 
in  effect  in  broad  masses.  This  can  hardly 
ever  be  shown  in  small  gardens,  but  why 
should  it  not  be  in  large  ones  1  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  have  a  garden  to  cultivate 
Heaths  in  a  bold  and  picturesque  way,  as 
almost  any  rough  open  ground  will  do,  and 
some  kinds  will  do  among  bushes  and  in 
woody  places.  The  larger  Heaths,  where 
grown,  should  be  massed  in  visible  groups, 
and  the  dwarf  ones  seen  in  broad  masses 
also,  and  not  treated  as  mere  "  specks  "  on 
rockeries,  or  used  as  edging  plants  only. 

E.  ARBOREA  (Tree  Heath).— A  tall  and  graceful 
shrub  of  Southern  Europe,  N.  Africa  and 
Madeira  ;  white  flowered,  and  covering  vast  areas 
in  the  upland  woods  of  Oak  or  other  trees, 
attaining  a  height  of  12  feet  or  more  in  N.  Africa, 
and  in  the  Canaries  becoming  a  tree.  This  Heath 
is  tender  in  Britain  generally,  but  may  be  grown 
in  southern  and  warm  districts  and  on  warm  soil 
in  sheltered  valleys  near  the  sea  with  its  friendly 
warmth. 

E.  AVSTRALis  (Southern  Heath).— A  pretty 
bush  Heath  of  the  sandy  hills  and  wastes  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  flower- 
ing in  spring  in  Britain.  The  flowers  are  rosy 
purple  and  fragrant.  It  deserves  trial  in  heathy 
soils  and  sheltered  places  and  near  the  coast. 

E.  CARNEA  (Alpine  Forest  Heath).— A  jewel 
among  mountain  Heaths  and  hardy  as  the  rock 
Lichen.  On  many  ranges  of  Central  Europe,  at 
rest  in  the  snow  in  winter,  in  our  mild  winters  it 
is  thickly  set  with  flower  buds.  In  very  mild 
winters  it  flowers  in  January  in  the  south,  and  in 
all  districts  is  in  bloom  in  the  dawn  of  spring- 
deep  rosy  flowers,  carpeting  the  ground,  the 
leaves  and  all  good  in  colour.  There  are  one  or 
two  varieties  all  fine  in  colour,  and  there  is  a 
whit«  variety.  This  Heath  is  not  averse  to  loamy 
soils  and  does  well  on  some  of  them.  It  is  easily 
increased  by  division.    (Syn.,  E.  herbacea.) 

E.  ciNEREA  (Grey  Heath),  a  dwarf  and  pretty 
Heath  common  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and 
particularly  Scotland,  is  also  very  easily  grown, 
and  has  pretty   varieties  of   white  and   various 


expand  early  in  June.  Among  its  varieties  are 
alba,  atropurpurea,  bicolor,  coccinea,  paUida,  pur- 
purea, rosea,  and  spicata. 

E.  ciLiARis  (the  Dorset  Heath)  is  a  lovely 
dwarf  Heath,  too  little  grown,  and  certainly  as 
pretty  as  any  Heath  of  Britain  or  of  Europe.  A 
native  of  Western  France  and  Spain,  it  also 
comes  into  Southern  England,  and  we  find  it 
hardy   much   further  north   tlian   the   district  it 


.     From  a  photograph  by  Q.  Champ 
firavetye  Manor,  January  26,  1899. 


last  season  it  flowered  right  through  the  winter 
and  strong  and  well  far  into  the  spring.  The 
Hybrid  Heath  thrives  in  loamy  soil  almost  as  well 
as  in  peat,  and,  like  the  dwarf  Alpine  Heath  (E. 
carnea),  is  ciuite  easily  increased  by  division. 

E.    LusiTANKA    (Spanish    Heath).— This   is   for 

Britain  the  most  precious  of  the  taller  Heaths, 

growing  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  being  hardier 

than    the   Tree   Heath   (E.   arborea),  it   may   ba 

grown  over  a  larger  area.     Even  in 

cool  districts  we  have  had  it  in  a 

loamy  soil   ten    years,  and    almost 

every  year  it  bears  lovely  wreaths  of 

flowers  in  midwinter,  white  flowers 

with  a  little  touch  of  pink,  in  fine 

long  Foxbrush-like  shoots.  In  about 

one  year  in  five  it  is  cut  down  by 

frost,  bub  usually  recovers. 

E.  MEDiTEKRANEA  (Mediterranean 
Heath ).  —  A  very  graceful  bushy 
kind,  growing  3  feet  to  .5  feet  high, 
best  in  peat,  and  flowering  often 
very  prettily  in  the  spring.  Al- 
though a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
it  also  comes  into  Ireland  in  the 
wei^tern  parts,  and  is  a  little  more 
hardy  in  our  country  generally  than 
the  Tree  Heaths  of  Southern  Europ 
— is,  in  fact,  hardy  in  Northern 
England.  Of  this  species  there 
are  several  varieties.  Mr.  Boswell 
Syme,  editor  of  the  third  edition 
of  "  English  Botany,"  and  whose 
knowledge  of  our  English  plants 
was  most  profound,  considered  the 
Irish  form  of  this  species  distinct 
from  the  Mediterranean  plant,  and 
named  it  E.  hilnrnint-  Both  forms 
should  be  grown  under  the  same 
conditions. 

E.STRtCTA. — A  wiry-looking  shrub, 
compact  in  habit,  about  4  feet  high, 
flowers  later,  and  is  a  handsome 
plant.  A  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Corsica,  flowering  in  summer. 

E.  sc'orARiA  (Broom  Heath). —A 
tall  and  wiry-looking  Heath,  reach- 
ing 8  feet  or  more  in  our  country, 
flowering  in  summer,  not  showy.  I 
have  seen  this  in  cold  parts  of  France 
(Sologne)  as  well  as  more  abundantly 
in  the  west  and  south.  It  is  hardier 
than  most  of  the  larger  Heaths ; 
it  is  often  naked  at  the  bottom  and 
very  bushy  and  close  at  the  top. 

E.  TETRALix  (Bell  Heather).— This 
very  beautiful  Heath  is  frequent 
throughout  the  northern,  as  well  as 
western,  regions.  It  is  easily  culti- 
vated, and  being  rather  dwarfer  than 
most  others,  requires  rather  more 
open  situations ;  it  also  thrives  in 
moist  or  boggy  places.  This  Heath 
has  several  varieties,  ditFering  in 
colour  mainly.  E.  Mackaiana(Mac- 
kay's  Heath)  is  thought  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  Bell  Heather.  This 
is  the  same  plant  as  E.  Mackaii  of 
Hooker.  There  is  also  a  supposed 
hybrid  between  this  and  the  Dorset 
Heath.  E.  Watsoni  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  Bell  Heather  and  Dor- 
set Heath. 

E.  VAGANs  (Cornish  Heath)  is  a 
vigorous  bush  worth  growing  as  a 
ow  covert  plant,  thriving  in  almost 


any  soil,  and  growing  quickly 
height  of  3  feet  or  4  feet.     A  native 


of  Southern  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
inhabits  naturally.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  better  fitted  for  bold  groups  in  the  pleasure  ground 
purple-crimson,  and  fade  away  into  a  pretty  '  or  covert  than  the  garden.  There  are  several 
brown.  It  is  neat  in  habit  and  excellent  in  every  varieties,  but  they  do  not  differ  much  from  the 
way,  thriving  also  in  loamy  as  well  as  in  peaty  wild  plant ;  and  there  is  a  white  form,  rather 
soils.  I  dwarfer— E.  multiflora. 

E.     HVBRiDA    (Hybrid   Heath).— Generally   we  ,      E.   vulgaris   (Heather).— As  precious   as  any 
include   varieties    under    the   species,    but    this,  '  kind  is  the  common  Heather  and  its  many  varie- 

„r,i^„^=     "ifo  fl„    „        t       ij-  1,     "     ,"",     "•' which  is  said  to  be  a  cross   between   E.   carnea    ties,  none  of  them  prettier  than  tlie  common  form, 

colours.     Its  flowers  of  reddish  purple  begin  to    and  E.  mediterranea,  is  a  remarkable  plant,  and  <  but  worth  having,  excluding  only  the  very  dwarf 
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and  monstrous  ones,  which  are  useless,  except 
in  the  rock  garden,  and  of  not  much  good  there. 
Heathers  are  excellent  for  forming  low  covert,  and 
of  all  the  plants,  none  so  quickly  clothes  a  bare 
slope  of  shaly  or  rubbishy  soil,  not  taking  any 
notice  of  the  hottest  summer  in  such  situations. 
Among  the  best  varieties  are  alba,  Alporti,  coc- 
cinea,  decumbens,  dumosa  florepleno,  Hammondi, 
pumila,  pygm.x^a,  rigida,  Searlei,  and  tomentoaa. 
(Syn.,  Calluna.) 

E.  D.^Bioci  (Irish  Heath).— The  name  of  this  fine 
plant  has  been  so  often  changed  by  botanists  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  it  by  name  in  books,  and  we 
give  it  by  the  Linnean  name  here.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful shrub  18  inches  to  30  inches  high,  bearing 
crimson  -  purple  blooms  in  drooping  racemes. 
There  is  a  white  variety  even  more  beautiful,  and 
one  with  purple  and  white  flowers,  called  bicolor, 
flowering  in  summer  and  admirable  for  grouping 
with  hardy  Heaths  in  peat  beds.  Abundant  in 
the  west  of  Ireland.  We  have  had  this  plant  in 
flower  for  nearly  half  the  year  on  a  slope  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  very  hot  years,  too. 
Increased  by  cuttings,  seed,  and  careful  division. 

E.  Maweana  (Maw's  Heath). -Of  this  Heath, 
with  which  we  are  not  accjuainterl,  Mr.  Robert 
Lindsay  writes  as  follows:  "This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  hardy  Heaths  discovered 
by  Mr.  George  Jlaw  in  Portugal  in  1872.  It  may 
be  best  described  as  a  very  vigorous-growing 
variety  of  Erica  ciliaris,  which  it  closely  resembles, 
but  is  more  robust  in  all  its  parts :  the  flowers 
also,  besides  being  larger  than  those  of  E.  ciliaris, 
are  darker  red  in  colour.  It  flowers  from  July  to 
December. "  R. 


THE  MISTLETOE. 


In  Mr.  Burbidge's  admirable  article  on  the 
above  subject  he  alludes  to  the  fact  of  the 
Mistletoe  being  abundant  in  the  orchards  of 
Herefordshire  and  the  adjoining  county  of 
Worcester,  also  to  the  market  demand  for  it 
having  led  to  its  almost  total  extinction  in  some 
places.  In  my  own  and  neighbouring  districts 
I  have  witnessed  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
this  parasite  going  on  for  some  years  past,  and 
mainly  from  the  cause  quoted  by  Mr.  Burbidge. 
Some  twenty-five  years  ago  the  orchard  Apple 
trees  about  here  were  in  many  instances  literally 
loaded  with  Mistletoe,  it  being  then  no  un- 
common occurrence  to  find  from  ten  to  fifteen 
huge  bunches  in  one  tree.  As  there  was  but 
little  or  no  call  for  it  beyond  supplying  the 
local  market,  it  was  allowed  to  accumulate  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  health  of  the  trees  was 
often  greatly  impaired  by  it.  In  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  the  trees  were  relieved  of  the 
Mistletoe,  but  in  the  main  matters  were  neglected 
until  a  demand  sprang  up  for  supplying  the 
large  towns  with  it.  This  has  increased  an- 
nually, and  in  recent  years  whole  truckloads  of 
Mistletoe  have  been  despatched  to  the  large 
industrial  centres  for  Christmas  decoration. 
Naturally,  this  has  in  course  of  time  led  to  the 
trees  being  denuded  of  Mistletoe,  and  in  some 
orchards  in  which  it  formerly  abounded  but 
little  can  now  be  found.  If  the  demand  con- 
tinues, the  orchard  supply  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  Mistle- 
toe-bearing trees  on  which  it  is  found  in  any- 
thing like  quantity  will  not  share  the  same  fate. 
From  a  utilitarian  point  of  view  its  partial  ex- 
termination in  orchards  is  a  great  gain,  but  on 
forestandornamental  trees,  where  it  does  little  or 
no  harm,  its  extinction  would  be  a  great  loss. 
The  late  Dr.  Bull,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Apple 
and  Pear  as  Vintage  Fruits,"  gives  the 
orchardist  some  excellent  advice  in  the  chapter 
fin  "Fruit  Tree  Enemies  "  at  pages 32-33  as  to 
dealing  with  and  the  suppression  of  Mistletoe 
on  Apple  trees.  No  doubt,  as  the  doctor  truly 
remarks,  there  always  will  be  Mistletoe  on 
account   of    the    birds  eating   the    seeds    and 


depositing  them  on  the  branches  of  trees,  but 
it  can  be  kept  under,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  will  ever  be  allowed  to  become  so  rampant  in 
orchards  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  as  all  the  more  intelligent  growers  are 
fully  alive  to  the  evil  arising  from  allowing  it 
to  prey  on  the  vital  forces  of  their  trees. 

In  addition  to  the  trees  named  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge as  foster  parents,  Crat;egus  pyracanthi- 
folia  and  the  South  Carolinian  Chestnut 
(^Esculus  flava)  should  be  included,  as  here  I 
have  it  on  both.  The  former,  a  very  old  tree, 
occupies  a  position  on  a  lawn  sloping  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  is  quite  ornamental 
from  the  fact  of  its  carrying  no  fewer  than 
thirty-four  bunches  of  Mistletoe,  which  are 
pretty  evenly  distributed  all  over  the  tree. 
This  tree,  I  need  hardly  add,  is  highly  prized 
from  this  fact  and  the  Mistletoe  on  it  is  never 
cut.  The  other  tree  mentioned  used  at  one 
time  to  have  more  on  it  than  it  does  now,  it 
having  lost  a  few  years  ago  a  branch  on  which 
a  \-ery  fine  bunch  and  sundry  smaller  ones 
were  growing.  The  parasite,  however,  seems 
quite  at  home  on  it  and  flourishes  equally  as 
well  as  on  other  subjects  afl'ected  by  it,  which 
are  extremely  numerous  all  over  the  estate. — 
A.  W.,  Stohe  Edith,  Heref,ml. 

Since  my  remarks  on  Mistletoe  were  pub- 
lished (p.  80)  I  have  received  a  note  from  a  lady 
traveller,  who  kindly  tells  me  that  "The  most 
striking  aspect  I  ever  beheld  of  the  ordinary 
Mistletoe  was  on  Oaks  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  where  it 
hung  down  in  very  long  and  immense  masses." 
Perhaps  others  who  have  seen  our  common 
Mistletoe  luxuriant  abroad  will  kindly  tell  us  of 
its  habitat,  and  of  the  host  plants  upon  which  it 
grows.  One  of  the  sights  in  Morocco,  as  I  am 
told,  is  the  pretty  masses  of  red-berried  Mistletoe 
(Loranthus  sp. )  on  the  Olive  trees. — F.  W.  Bur- 
bidge. 

F.  W.  Burbidge  (p.  80)  says  that  Mistle- 
toe must  be  sown  in  April.  I  have  several  plants 
here  which  were  put  in  at  Christmas.  The  plan 
I  adopt  is  to  squeeze  the  berry  just  where  the 
branch  joins  the  stem  and  cover  the  seed  with  a 
small  piece  of  moist  soil.  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda 
seems  particularly  susceptible  ;  of  six  plants  in 
the  garden  here,  four  are  on  this. — Medway. 

Mr.    Burbidge's  notes  on   this   are  most 

interesting,  and  supply  just  the  information  so 
many  gardeners  are  to  some  extent  ignorant  of — 
the  time  for  and  method  of  propagation.  There 
is  an  old  and  very  fine  Lime  standing  on  the  lawn 
here  furnished  with  a  wealth  of  Mistletoe  from 
base  to  summit.  Birds,  no  doubt,  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  keeping  up  a  succession,  for  every 
year  there  is  a  demand  to  meet  at  the  winter 
festival,  and  still  there  is  no  apparent  diminution 
of  suitable  bushes.  In  some  seasons — not  neces- 
sarily cold  ones — birds  take  almost  every  berry 
before  Christmas.  The  severe  and  prolonged 
frost  which  was  experienced  four  years  smce 
seemed  to  have  destroyed  a  quantity  of  the  year- 
ling plants  ;  until  then  there  was  scarcely  a 
branch  on  the  whole  tree  but  had  its  comple- 
ment of  seedlings,  some  with  only  single  leaves, 
others  of  varying  sizes.  There  are  not  nearly  so 
many  now,  although  the  succession  is,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  maintained.  Needless  to  say,  the 
tree  during  winter  and  spring,  when  the  Mistle- 
toe comes  into  greater  prominence,  is  an  object  of 
much  admiration.  Another  Lime  of  less  size, 
standing  in  the  p.ark  about  300  yards  from  the 
lawn  tree,  has  a  quantity  also,  but  beyond  tliese 
only  an  occasional  bunch  is  found  on  a  pink 
Thorn  and  yet  another  smaller  Lime.  It  would,  I 
presume,  be  only  by  careful  placing  of  seeds  on 
the  large  variety  of  trees  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  them  grow. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  it  Mr.  Burbidge  had 
found  them  destroyed  by  severe  frost.  Until  the 
severe  winter  referred  to  I  had  looked  upon  Mistle- 
toe as  being  quite  hardy,  even  in  its  early  stages 


of  growth.  Its  progress  from  the  seed  stage 
would  be  an  interesting  study,  and  I  feel  certain 
there  will  be  some  among  your  readers  who  will 
be  found  acting  on  the  advice  given,  even  if  they 
have  failed  from  previous  experiments. — W.  S., 
Rood  Ashtoii. 


NOTES  ON  SHBUBS  IN  FLOWER. 
Hamamelis  mollls  (a  new  Chinese  Witch 
Hazel). — At  this  early  period  of  the  year  the 
Witch  Hazels  are  amongst  the  most  noticeable 
of  hardy  shrubs  both  as  regards  their  beauty 
and  the  curious  structure  of  their  flowers.  The 
genus  has  long  been  known  in  cultivation  here, 
the  curious  Witch  Hazel  of  the  Eastern  L'nited 
States  (H.  virginica)  having  been  introduced 
in  1730.  That  species,  however,  is  more  in- 
teresting than  attractive,  and  whatever  garden 
value  belongs  to  the  genus  has  hitherto  been 
mainly  due  to  the  species  from  Japan.  The 
best  of  these  is  H.  arborea,  but  H.  japonica 
and  its  variety  Zuccariniana  are  also  pretty. 
We  are  now,  fortunately,  able  to  add  another 
species  to  the  list,  and  one  that  promises  to  be 
the  best  in  the  genus.  This  is  H.  mollis,  a 
Chinese  species  discovered  in  the  province  of 
Hupeh  in  1887  by  Dr.  Henry.  It  has  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  is  now  in 
cultivation  in  their  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood. 
A  small  plant  presented  to  Kew  is  now  in 
flower.  H.  mollis  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  other  species  by  the  size,  sliape,  and 
texture  of  the  foliage.  The  leaves,  being 
4  inches  to  5  inches  long  and  2i  inches  to 
3A  inches  wide,  are  considerably  larger  than 
those  of  the  other  Asiatic  species,  but  they 
differ  also  in  having  the  lower  surface  covered 
with  a  soft  felt-lifce  covering,  to  which  the 
specific  name  refers.  As  to  the  flowers,  they 
are  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  H.  arborea, 
the  petals  being  three  -  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  thin,  very  narrow,  but  not  so  wavy. 
Whilst  they  are  as  large  as,  or  probably  larger 
than,  those  of  H.  arborea,  they  are  of  an  even 
brighter  yellow.  The  species  is,  of  course,  de- 
ciduous, like  the  others,  and  its  flowers  are 
liorne  on  the  naked  wood.  It  gives  every 
promise  of  being  a  noteworthy  and  beautiful 
addition  to  the  few  shrubs  that  flower  during 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year. 

Cle:\iat]s  ('ALvriXA. — If  some  sheltered  nook 
can  be  given  to  it,  or,  better  still,  a  place 
against  a  sunny  south  wall,  this  Clematis  is  well 
worth  growing  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage 
and  for  its  very  early  flowers.  This  winter 
flowers  were  open  on  a  plant  at  Kew  before 
Christmas,  and  they  will  continue  to  appear 
until  March.  They  are  not  showy  as  Clematises 
go,  each  measuring  about  IJ  inches  across,  the 
yellowish  white  segments  being  stained  with 
pale  purple.  But  against  the  dark  bronzy 
foliage  they  are  decidedly  pretty  for  midwinter. 
The  evergreen  leaves  are  handsome,  not  only  in 
their  rich  colour,  but  also  in  being  deeply  lobed 
and  cut.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Minorca  and 
Corsica,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1783, 
but  owing  probably  to  the  sheltered  position  it 
needs  in  order  to  thrive  well  in  this  country  it 
has  never  been  common.  It  may  be  known  to 
some  readers  as  C.  balearica. 

EuicA  jiediteeranea  hybrid.4.. — The  Gar- 
hex  for  October  1,  1898,  contained  a  coloured 
plate  l)y  Mr.  Moon  of  three  winter-flowering 
Heaths,  one  of  them  being  this  supposed  cross 
between  E.  mediterranea  and  E.  carnea.  E. 
carnea  itself  is  a  well-known  plant,  and  has 
long  been  valued  in  our  gardens,  but  this 
hybrid  is  a  comparatively  new  addition,  or  if 
not  new,  it  lias  never  come  into  general  notice 
until  recently.  I  was  first  struck  with  it  four 
years  ago,  but  although  I  have  inquired  I  have 
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never  learnt  how  or  when  it  got  into  English  '  Barberry  (Berberis  Aquifolium).  Planted  in 
gardens.  Possibly  some  reader  of  The  Garden  the  same  group  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the 
may  know.  It  is  vei'y  like  E.  carnea,  as  will  be  Berberis,  which  at  this  season  acquires  a  dis- 
seen  by  consulting  Mr.  Moon's  drawing  ;  in-  tinct  purple  tinge,  is  especially  well  adapted  to 
deed,  the  flowers  are  almost  identical,  but  the  enhance  the  brightness  of  the  clear  yellow 
plant  itself  is  sturdier,  more  erect,  and  not  so  I  flowers  of  the  Jessamine.  Owing  to  the 
dwarf.  Bat  what  concerns  us  most  now  is  the  !  rambling  habit  of  the  Barberry,  it  may  need  an 
difl'erence  in  time  of  flowering.  It  begins  to  occasional  stubbing  back  or  replanting  to  keep 
show  its  first  flowers  in  November,  and  we  have  it  from  unduly  robbing  the  Jasminum. 
had  it  several  times  in  full  flower  before  New  Arbuti-s  hybrida. — Among  winter-flowering 
Year's  Day,  quite  a  month  ahead  of  E.  carnea.  I  plants  this  Arbutus  is  noteworthy  because,  in 
know  nothing  of  a  similar  kind  that  is  better  places  where  it  succeeds,  it  is  one  of  the  hand- 
worthy  of  planting  in  large  masses.  The  somest  of  evergreens.  For  the  last  two  months 
colour  is  a  fine  glowin"  red-purple,  and  charm-  it  has  been  in  flower,  and  the  deep  lustrous 
ingly  efl'ective  in  midwinter.  green  of  the  leaves  admirably  sets  ofl"  the  grace- 

LoMiERA  Stasdishi. — As  one  of  the  earliest ,  ful  and  pendent,  although  short,  clusters  of 
of  shrubs  to  flower  and  also  one  of  the  most  I  whitish  flowers  that  terminate  almost  every 
fragrant,  this  Honeysuckle  has 
been  a  fairly  well-known  plant 
almost  since  its  introduction 
from  China  in  1845  by  Robert 
Fortune.  Its  flowers  are  not  so 
beautiful  as  those  of  most  of  the 
Honeysuckles  are,  being  com- 
paratively small  and  of  a  creamy 
white.  But  at  this  season  of  the 
yearevery  flower,  however  modest 
its  attractions  may  be,  is  wel- 
come, especially  when  it  has  so 
charming  a  perfume  as  this. 
The  species  is  quite  hardy  and 
its  blossoms  stand  rough  weather 
well.  It  opens  a  few  flowers  as 
early  as  November,  but  is,  as  a 
rule,  at  its  best  in  February. 
Some  confusion  exists  between 
Lonicera  Standishi  and 

LONICERA  FRAGRANTISSHIA,  also 

a  native  of  China,  introduced  by 
Robert  Fortune,  and  also  now  in 
flower.     But  whilst  L.  Standishi 
is  deciduous,  this  is  partly  ever- 
green.    In   our   hardest  winters 
it  loses  most  of  its  leaves,  but  in 
mild  ones  comparatively  few.     It 
is  also  earlier  in  commencing  to 
grow,  being  already  in  the  first 
days    of    February   quite   green 
with   young  shoots   and  leaves. 
This  adds  a  good  deal  to  its  value, 
for  its  white  flowers  show  to  much 
better  advantage  with  their  set- 
ting of  leaves  than  do  the  naked 
ones  of  L.   Standishi.     Yet   the 
latter  species  is  frequently  sold 
for  fragrantissima,  although  it  is 
not  on  the  whole  so  good  a  plant, 
L.   fragrantissima   being  equally 
hardy  and  equally  fragrant.     It 
may     be    distinguished    by    the 
following  characters ;  It  is  partly 
evergreen,    flowers  rather  later, 
its  leaves  are  comparatively  round 
and   broad,    with    a    short,    but 
well-pointed      apex,     and     they 
are   much   less    pubescent   than 
in  L.  Standishi.      Both  are  cer- 
tainly well   worth  growing,  but 
of  the  two,  L.  fragrantissima  is  to  be  preferred. 
Jasmixim  xudiflorum.— It  is  as  a  wall  plant 
that   this   winter-flowering   Jessamine  is   most 
frequently  grown.     It  is  very  beautiful  in  any 
position,  but  still  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  is  not 
exactly  the  background  to  bring  out  its  greatest 
attractiveness.     It   might,    I   think,  be   grown 
more  often   in  the  open  gruund  in  association 
with  some  dwarf  evergreen.     It  does  not  flower 
with  quite  the  same  profusion  there  that  it  does 
on  a  sunny  wall,  but  still  freely  enough  to  be 
very   charming.     As    a   suitable   evergreen    to 
plant  with  it  I   would  suggest  the  evergreen 


hijhrida.     From  a  photograph  at  Oravetije  Man 
January  26,  1S99.     (See  p.  125.) 


one  of  last  season's  growths.  This  Arbutus  is 
believed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Strawberry 
Tree  of  Killarney  (A.  Unedo)  and  the  Levantine 
species,  A.  Andrachne.  It  is  a  very  variable 
plant,  and  several  of  the  fine-leaved  Arbutuses 
sold  by  nurserymen,  such  as  the  forms  known 
as  A.  magnifica,  A.  Rollissoni,  A.  serratifolia, 
&c.,  really  belong  to  it,  although  they  are  dis- 
tinct enough  in  some  instances  to  have  separate 
names.  The  pure  Arbutus  Andrachne  is  a  very 
rare  tree,  and  most  of  the  specimens  so-called 
are  really  forms  of  A.  hybrida.  But  the  latter 
is   very    useful,   especially   those   forms  called 


Rollissoni  and  magnifica.  It  is  perfectly  hardj 
in  the  London  district  in  any  but  the  most 
bleak  and  wind-swept  spots,  and  ultimately 
.grows  into  a  fine  shrub  or  even  a  small  tree. 

Rhchiodexdron  daurkum. — Whilst  most  of 
the  shrubs  that  blossom  during  the  winter 
months  have  flowers  of  some  shade  of  yellow, 
white,  or  pale  green,  this  Rhododendron  (like 
the  hybrid  Heath  noted  above)  is  a  welcome 
exception,  and  attracts  one  especially  by  the 
fine  bright  rosy  purple  of  its  flowers.  It  has 
been  in  bloom  since  the  new  year,  and  although 
there  are  other  Rhododendrons  that  flower  as 
early  (such  as  Nobleanum),  there  is  none  that 
stands  frost  so  well  as  this.  I  have  noticed 
that  when  it  has  been  in  bloom  along  with 
Nobleanum  and  pr;ecox,  frosts  that  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  flowers  of  those  two  have 
not  affected  R.  dauricum.  The  flowers  are 
each  from  1  inch  to  IJ  inches  across  and  ex- 
pand fully,  but  there  are  never  many  open  at 
one  time.  There  are  two  varieties  in  cultiva 
tion — one  deciduous,  the  other  partially,  or,  in 
very  mild  seasons,  wholly  evergreen.  It  does 
not  grow  more  than  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  as  a 
rule,  and  is  a  charming  little  shrub  to  have  in 
some  snug  corner  where  the  wind  and  rain  will 
not  be  so  likely  to  bruise  its  flowers.  It  comes 
from  Siberia,  and  is  said  to  be  so  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  that  country  as  to  "  empurple 
the  mountain-sides  when  in  flower." 

W.  J.  B. 

Leptospermum  bullatum.— Through  all  the 
Leptospermums  there  runs  a  strong  family  like- 
ness, the  whole  of  them  forming  much-branched 
shrubs,  whose  slender  shoots  are  clothed  with 
small  leaves  firm  in  texture,  and  in  spring  the 
entire  plant  is  completely  covered  with  small 
white  blossoms.  The  different  species  are  natives 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  are  almost 
hardy  in  this  country  ;  indeed,  in  the  west  of 
England  and  in  Ireland  they  do  well  as  outdoor 
shrubs.  The  best  for  growing  into  small  plants 
in  tiinch  pots  is  L.  bullatum,  while  as  larger 
bushes  L.  lanigerum  and  L.  scoparium  are  both 
very  beautiful.  They  are  all  easily  struck  from 
cuttings  taken  in  the  spring,  put  firmly  into  pots 
of  sandy  soil  consisting  principally  of  peat,  acd 
kept  in  a  close  case  in  a  gentle  heat  till  rooted. 
The  young  plants  should  be  stopped  freely  dur- 
ing their  earlier  stages  in  order  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  bushy  specimen.  The  fact  that  these 
plants  remain  in  bloom  a  considerable  time  is  also 
another  point  in  their  favour.— T. 


Orchids. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  ORCHID. 
We  are  told  that  the  old  order  changeth  and 
that  fashions,  customs,  and  habits  are  all  suc- 
cessively altered  as  the  seasons  go  by.  It  is  a 
hard  saying,  but  a  tiue  one,  nevertheless,  that 
there  is  really  nothing  constant  but  change  or 
evolution,  and  when  we  look  back  at  floral 
fashions  we  find  that  this  is  peculiarly  true. 
The  Cacti  and  other  succulent  plants,  the  Tulip, 
the  Pelargoniums  and  Ericas  of  the  Cape  re- 
placed the  hard -wooded  plants  of  Australia,  and 
have  in  their  turn  been  displaced  by  Ferns, 
Orchids,  soft-wooded  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  and  Palms  or  other  finefoliaged  plants. 
The  old  order  changeth  of  a  sureiy,  and  evolu- 
tion is  as  true  of  our  taste  in  gardening  as  in 
other  things.  La  rariete  c'cs/  Ui  c/c,  and  we 
tire  of  the  most  beautiful  of  things  so  soon  as 
their  novelty  wears  away.  The  men  who  grew 
the  Banksias  and  Dryandras  were  replaced  by 
men  who  grew  Pelargoniums  or  Ericas,  and 
these  again  by  those  who  preferred  Ferns  or 
specimen    stove    and   greenhouse   plants,    and 
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these  again  by  the  Orchid  amateurs,  whose 
ardour  is  already,  as  we  learn,  on  the  wane. 
But  we  need  not  repine.  The  Orchid  has  served 
its  purpose,  even  though  it  has  in  a  measure 
had  its  day.  In  art  and  science,  in  literature 
and  commerce  it  has  exerted  its  influence,  and 
even  socially  the  Orchid  has  not  quite  hidden 
its  light  under  a  bushel.  In  the  first  instance 
an  e.xclusive  and  aristocratic  ilower  of  great 
price  and  often  of  great  rarity,  it  has  iiltered 
down  in  the  social  scale,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
gardens  of  dukes,  through  the  underlying  strata 
of  country  house  gardens,  to  the  gardens  of  the 
wealthy  manufacturers,  and  now  to-day  Orchids 
are  so  common  and  their  cultural  requirements 
so  well  known,  that  anyone  with  a  warm  green- 
house can  buy  them  and  grow  them  at  far  less 
trouble  and  expense  than  were  formerly  de- 
manded in  the  care  of  Cape  Heaths  or  other  green- 
house or  hot-house  plants,  or  even  of  choice 
Ferns.  There  seeins  an  inherent  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  take  up  new  projects  and  new 
things,  and  to  run  them  for  all  they  are  worth, 
to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  and  the  Orchid 
craze  has  been  in  recent  years  a  sort  of  modern 
revival  of  the  old  Tulip  days.  Even  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  individual 
bulbs  of  rare  seedling  and  corrected  florists' 
Tulips  were  sold  for  £30  to  £40  each,  and  much 
more  recently  in  the  case  of  Orchids  consider- 
ably more  than  £200  has  been  paid  for  beautiful 
rarities,  but  there  now  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  moderation  in  prices,  and  there  is  also  less  of 
speculative  competition  now  existent  both 
amongst  trade  growers  and  amateur  specialists. 
The  evolution  of  democracy  is  perhaps  at  the 
bottom  of  this  as  of  most  other  changes  in 
fashion.  A  more  general  knowledge  of  Orchids 
and  of  other  plants  is  spreading  ;  importers  and 
the  sale-room  dealers  have  placed  the  plants  in 
quantity  at  cheap  rates,  so  that  they  are  now 
within  the  means  of  every  successful  business 
man  who  cares  to  purchase  and  to  grow  them. 
Business  men,  and  even  artisans,  will  venture 
to  buy  plants  in  an  auction  room  when  they 
would  not  trouble  to  visit  a  nursery,  and  to 
'  this  fact  may  in  a  measure  be  attributed  the 
now  wide  and  general  diffusion  of  Orchids  in 
our  gardens.  The  auction  room  has  done  away 
with  the  stereotyped  prices,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  developed  somewhat  of  a  stock  ex- 
change or  speculative  spirit  into  their  purchase 
and  culture.  In  a  nursery  nearly  every  species  and 
variety  are  well  known,  and  prices  are  in  pro- 
portion to  beauty  or  to  rarity.  In  the  auction 
room,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  are  there 
frequent  chances  of  cheap  lots,  but  also  of  said 
lots  containing  some  rarity  or  an  especially 
good  variety.  The  dried-up  little  bundles  or 
the  tiny  masses  of  pseudo-bulbs  in  paper  bags 
contained,  in  fact,  infinite  potentialities— all 
the  elements  of  chance— and  not  at  all  unfre- 
quently  the  amateur  obtained  for  a  few  shillings 
plants  that  eventually  were  worth  a  good  many 
pounds,  besides  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of 
their  cultivation.  I  have  known  business  men 
who  before  starting  for  the  city  spend  half  an 
hour  or  so  in  their  Orchid  houses  every  morn 
ing,  and  the  first  advent  of  any  rarity  in  bud  o: 
bloom  was  a  matter  of  much  mild  excitement 
both  to  themselves  and  their  friends. 

Another  cause  of  the  gentle  decline  of  the 
Orchid  as  a  fashionable  flower  is  that  the  market 
growers  have  taken  up  their  culture  in  order  to 
supply  the  shops  with  cut  flowers,  so  that  those 
who  simply  admire  Orchids  for  their  value  can 
buy  their  flowers  just  when  they  want  them 
without  all  the  expense  and  trouble  of  growing 
them  for  themselves.  This  is  only  another 
instance  of  the  tendency  for  Orchid  growing 
and  other  branches  of  gardening  to  be  carried 


on  in  an  extensive  way  or  on  co-operative  lines. 
In  other  words,  Orchids — that  is,  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  of  them — will  always  be  grown 
in  good  all-round  gardens  and  by  the  trade  for 
cut  flowers. 

I  think  it  was  Ruskin  who  said  that  he  had 
to  pull  down  his  little  greenhouse  in  order  to 
prevent  his  gardener  from  "pottering  about" 
in  it  always,  and  so  forgetting  that  he  some- 
times liked  outdoor  Strawberries  with  his 
cream  !  So  also  many  people  have  tired  of 
Orchids  because  they  absorbed  attention  neces- 
sary for  other  things.  I  know  a  rich  employer 
who  stipulated  with  his  new  gardener  that  he 
•should  produce  for  him  and  his  wife  either 
Violets,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  Tea  Roses 
every  day  in  the  year  ;  then,  said  he,  you  may 
grow  a  few  <  Orchids  for  yourself  if  you  like. 
Wherever  there  are  suitable  hot  or  cool  houses 
and  a  staft"  of  gardeners  and  plenty  of  coal. 
Orchid  growing  is  easy  and  often  very  enjoy- 
able, but  the  danger  comes  in  when  it  is  over- 
done. Again,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  good  gardens  without  houses  or  means  at  all 
suitable  for  their  growth,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
folly  to  attempt  their  culture.  The  growth  again 
of  a  pure  and  simple  taste  for  open-air  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  velvety  lawns  has 
arisen,  and  there  are  people  to-day  quite  as 
proud  of  their  hardy  flowers,  their  Tea  Roses, 
Carnations  and  Violets  as  others  have  been,  or 
mayhap  still  are,  of  their  Orchids  and  other 
tropical  blossoms.  The  main  fact,  however, 
remains  that  there  is  a  marked  decline  in  the 
ranks  of  Orchid  enthusiasts  to-day,  and  that 
competition  and  large  prices  are  alike  much  more 
rare  than  of  yore.  When  we  consider  the  de- 
cline in  Orchid  culture  so  far  as  private  gardens 
are  concerned,  the  question  naturally  arises. 
Well,  if  so,  what  is  to  take  their  place  '!  What 
are  the  coming  popular  flowers  that  are  to,  in  a 
measure,  supplant  them  ?  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
history  repeats  itself  with  variations.  Just  as  the 
specimen  or  so-called  "  elephant  "  show  plants 
had  to  give  place  to  a  much  wider  range  of 
decorative  plants  and  cut  flowers,  so  have  the 
Orchids  in  many  cases  had  to  make  way  for 
Carnations,  Violets,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  pot 
Roses,  Cyclamen  and  other  beautiful  room  or 
table  plants.  Again,  during  the  past  twenty 
years  or  so  new  races  of  old  favourites  have 
been  developed  and  have  come  to  the 
fore.  Of  such  are  Begonias,  Cannas,  Strep- 
tocarpi.  Primula  obconica.  Arums,  i.e., 
Richardias,  and  especially  Anthuriums  of 
many  kinds.  The  old  sweet-scented  Pelar- 
goniums are  again  largely  grown,  and  so  also 
winter-blooming  Poinsettias,  or  Euphorbias, 
Bouvardias,  Aphelandras,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  albeit  that  it  is  also, 
like  the  Orchids,  a  little  on  the  wane. 

Plant  or  flower  fashions  if  at  all  carried  to  ex- 
tremes carry  their  own  best  antidote  within  them- 
selves, and  the  normal  swing  of  the  pendulum 
is  soon  restored.  As  I  have  said,  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  of  Orchids  and,  I  may  add,  of  all 
other  flowers  will  always  be  grown  and  appre- 
ciated, but  their  high-priced  exclusiveness  is 
gone,  and  they  will  not  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  monopolise  a  place  to  the  almost  total 
neglect  and  abandonment  of  other  difterent, 
but  equally  beautiful  and  delightful  flowers. 
But,  perhaps,  the  one  great  and  fatal  drawback 
to  the  Orchids'  reign  in  the  court  of  fair  flowers 
is  that  their  beauty,  though  very  often  of  the 
most  exquisite  form  and  colour,  is  singularly 
devoid  of  any  other  than  merely  physical 
charm  ;  they  have  little  or  no  sentiment  about 
them  as  seen  under  our  grey  and  murky  skies. 
Even  their  perfume  is  borrowed,  and  the  whole 
order  of,    say,   10,000  species   or  more  yields 


nothing  more  useful  than  vanilla  for  the 
flavouring  of  chocolate  and  other  confections. 
An  Orchid  house  in  full  bloom  is  always  a  little 
suggestive  of  a  chorus  or  ballet — "  Beautiful 
bodies  and  no  souls,"  as  Leigh  Hunt  puts  it  in 
one  of  his  most  characteristic  essays.  In  a 
word,  they  are  what  an  old  English  author  calls 
"outlandish  flowers,"  and  are  totally  devoid  of 
all  that  exquisite  charm  possessed  by  the  Prim- 
rose, the  Violet,  the  Carnation,  and  the  Rose. 
F.  W.  B. 

Feeding  Orchids — In  a  recent  note  on  that 
useful  Orchid  I'haius  Blumei,  a  correspondent 
in  detailing  its  culture  stated  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  give  it  weak  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  when  growing.  I  think  there  isa general 
aversion  to  feeding  Orchids,  Calanthes  excepted. 
These  are  sometimes  overfed,  much  harm  ensu- 
ing. I  have,  however,  found  Cypripedium  in- 
signe  and  C.  villosum,  also  Cdlogyne  cristata 
and  Zygopetalura  ilackayi,  much  improved  in 
growth  and  colour  by  occasional  sprinklings  of  a 
safe  artificial  manure,  watering  it  home.  Perhaps 
weak  farmyard  liquid  would  have  been  better. 
— N. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  sunambulum. — 
Not  only  were  the  blossoms  of  this  variety,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  31st  by 
Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  very  striking  and 
handsome,  but  the  plant  itself  was  remarkably 
well  grown.  Tha  .spike  contained  eight  large 
and  well-formed  flowers,  of  good  shape,  pure 
white,  with  large,  regular  blotches  of  a  bright  red- 
dish tint.  Though  the  plant  only  consisted  of 
about  four  bulbs,  three  of  these  were  leafy,  the 
flowering  one  being  very  strong  and  vigorous. 
After  a  plant  reaches  the  size  of  this  one  there 
seems  to  be  less  fear  of  its  going  wrong  under 
cultivation,  and  the  strength  of  the  individual 
pseudo-bulbs  is  a  greater  point  than  the  number 
of  small  ones.  Many  of  the  large  masses  of  0. 
crispum  sold  at  the  rooms  are  simply  a  number  of 
weak  back  bulbs,  and  though  they  may  push  into 
growth  and  make  a  nicely  furnished  plant,  they 
can  never  be  depended  on  to  produce  really  strong 
and  good  breaks  such  as  are  needed  to  flower 
strongly. 

Dendrobium  capillipes.  —  This  charming 
little  Dendrobe  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom, 
and  though  the  flowers  are  not  large,  the  bright 
golden  yellow  of  the  sepals  and  petals  with  the 
deeper  tint  upon  the  lip  makes  io  exceptionally 
showy.  If  when  first  imported  the  plants  can  be 
induced  to  root  freely  and  thereby  obtain  a  firm 
hold  of  a  rough  block  of  wood  or  a  piece  of  Fern 
stem,  there  is  every  probability  that  they  will  go 
on  for  years  and  improve,  but  if  planted  in  pots 
of  peat  and  Moss  and  the  roots  once  go  wrong, 
no  amount  of  care  will  brirg  them  back  to  vigour. 
A  clear  light  is  of  importance  when  dealing  with 
these  small  species,  and  the  blocks  favour  their 
being  brought  close  up  to  the  glass,  where  the 
tiny  growths  develop  kindly  and  are  not  apt  to 
damp  as  are  those  a  long  way  from  the  light. 
The  safest  course  in  watering  this  class  of  Orchids, 
even  in  the  height  of  the  growing  season,  is  when 
any  doubt  exists  to  let  them  go  another  day.  A 
day's  drying  never  hurts  any  Orchid,  but  a  con- 
stant state  of  moisture  is  bad  for  all. 

Cattleya  amethystoglossa.  —  When  well 
grown  there  are  few  Orchids  that  give  a  better 
flowering  return.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  tall, 
strong,  and  erect,  the  stems  often  us  much  as 
30  inches  high,  bearing  on  the  apex  a  couple  of 
deep  green  leaves.  The  flower-spikes  will  con- 
tain from  a  dozen  to  twenty  blooms,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  which  are  a  pretty  lilac-rose, 
spotted  more  especially  about  the  margins  with 
deep  purple.  The  lip  is  even  deeper  amethyst- 
purple,  making  a  pretty  contrast  with  the  other 
segments.  It  should  be  grown  on  the  central 
stage  in  the  Cattleya  house,  unless  the  house  is 
very  large,  as  in  small  houses  there  is  not  room 
for  its  full  development  on  the  side  stages,  where 
the  head  would  be  too  near  the  roof  glass.  At 
the  same  time  light  is  essential,  and  the  more 
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thinly  disposed  the  plants  are  the  better.  The 
roots,  like  the  stems,  are  strong  and  vigorous, 
hking  a  fairly  large  pot  and  delighting  to  ramble 
about  over  large  lumps  of  charcoal  and  peat. 
Repotting  should  take  place  directly  the  roots 
show  signs  of  activity  in  spring,  even  though  the 
flower-spikes  may  be  pushing  up.  It  is  better,  of 
course,  not  to  disturb  them  just  then  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  the  work 
afterwards  without  seriously  damaging  these 
young  roots,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  encourage. 

Oncidium  varicosum  Bogersi.— The  true 
form  of  this  is  a  splendid  winter-blooming  Orchid, 
not  by  any  means  so  common  as  one  would  ima- 
gine by  the  frequency  the  name  is  mentioned.  It 
has  very  bright  golden  yellow  liowers,  the  lip  of 
which  in  a  plant  I  noted  in  Hower  during  the 
week  is  2J  inches  acres*.  It  is  too  much  the 
custom  of  certain  Orchid  importers  to  give  the 
names  of  superior  forms  of  a  species  to  quite 
ordinary  varieties  they  have  for  sale.  It  not  only 
misleads  those  who  purchase  them,  but  is  very 
disappointing  when  the  plants  come  to  flower. 
O.  varicosum,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  far  more 
variable  species  as  to  size  than  is  usually  ima- 
gined, and  possibly  there  are  intermediate  forms 
leading  up  almost  to  the  variety  mentioned,  but 
when  true  the  flower  seems  totally  eclipsed  by  the 
immense  lip,  and  there  is  not  much  else  about  it. 
A  good  spike  has  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  of 
large  yellow  butterflies  when  seen  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, as  the  wing  flower-scapes  are  hardly  visible. 
It  requires  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  may 
be  suspended  near  the  roof -glass.  Lately  many 
growers  have  placed  it  in  the  warmest  house,  but 
whether  this  will  ultimately  benefit  the  plants 
time  only  can  tell  :  certainly  they  finish  up  very 
fine  growths. — H. 

FRAME  FOR  DISAS. 
I  AM  having  a  cool   frame   made  to   keep  Disa 
grandiflora  in  summer.     Should  it  stand  flat  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  or  be  sunk  a  few  inches 
bslow  on  a  row  of  bricks  ? — Jessica. 

*„*  Your  frame  should  certainly  not  be  sunk 
below  the  surface  ;  if  anything  it  should  be  raised 
on  a  brick  at  each  corner,  this  allowing  a  current 
of  air  to  reach  the  plants  from  underneath.  The 
bricks  can  easily  be  pulled  out  on  the  approach  of 
cooler  weather.  There  is  no  advantage  what- 
ever in  sinking  the  frame,  and  it  would  tend  to 
decay  of  the  wood.  A  row  of  bricks  level  with 
the  surface  for  the  frame  to  stand  upon  all  round 
would  be  a  great  advantage,  keeping  the  timber 
dry.  There  is  the  disadvantage  of  mice  and 
insects  reaching  the  plants  if  the  frame  is  ele- 
vated on  bricks  at  the  corners,  but  this  may  be 
overcome  by  tacking  a  narrow  strip  of  perforated 
zinc  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  frame  "Jessica" 
will  find  that  of  far  greater  importance  than 
details  of  this  description  is  careful  attention  to 
the  wants  of  the  plants  as  to  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. Disa  grandiflora  in  some  places  where 
apparently  little  trouble  is  taken  with  it  grows 
like  a  weed  and  flowers  beautifully,  while  in 
others  where  quite  as  much  trouble  is  taken  with 
it  and  careful  attention  given  to  its  culture  the 
plant  is  a  total  failure.  The  aim  of  the  grower 
should  be  to  maintain  a  constantly  cool  and  very 
moist  atmosphere  the  whole  year  round  with 
always  abundance  of  air  and  as  much  light  as 
possible.  There  is  often  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
plants  in  health,  owing  to  the  amount  of  shade 
necessary  to  keep  the  tern [jerature  down.  Instead 
of  thick,  rustling  foliage,  deep  green  in  colour  and 
hard  in  texture,  we  get  yellowish  leaves  and  drawn, 
weak  stems.  A  constant  current  of  air  then 
about  the  plants  with  ample  light  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  making  the  plants  a  success.  Re- 
garding moisture,  its  importance  is  shown  by  the 
iact  of  the  leaves  in  its  absence  becoming  overrun 
with  black  thrips — a  troublesome  insect  in  any 
collection  of  cool  Orchids  and  fatal  to  Disas  if 
they  are  badly  attacked.  A  nice  light  spray 
delivered  from  a  syringe  over  the  heads  of  the 
plants  several  times  daily  is  of  the  greatest  assist- 


ance during  the  time  they  are  in  the  frame, 
while,  if  thrips  are  present,  a  couple  or  three 
light  fumigations  may  be  necessary  to  rid  the 
plants  of  them. 

The  position  of  the  frame  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  Orchid  g:rown 
therein.  To  stand  it  in  a  hot,  dry  corner  will  be 
obviously  wrong,  while  many  very  shady  positions 
will  be  too  dark.  Where  a  shade  is  thrown  from 
objects  at  a  little  distance,  such  as  walls  or  trees, 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  only  the 
morning  and  evening  sun  reaches  it,  will  be  an 
ideal  spot  for  the  purpose,  and,  other  details  pro 
perly  carried  out,  the  plants  can  hardly  fail  to 
succeed.  As  far  as  artificial  shading  is  concerned 
the  lighter  this  is  and  the  further  away  from  the 
glass  the  better,  this  allowing  of  a  free  ingress  of 
air  and  light.  It  is  important  that  insects  such 
as  slugs  and  snails  be  excluded,  and  this  may  be 
satisfactorily  done  by  cementing  the  bottom  of 
the  frame.  If  this  is  not  done,  coal  ashes  should 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  and  fresh  soot  and  lime 
frequently  spread  about  upon  them. — H.  R. 


Cypripedium  venustum  Measuresianum, 

—This  albino  of  the  species  is  now  in  flower  ir 
Mr.  R.  I.  Pleasures'  collection.  It  is  certainly 
the  finest  of  all  the  so-called  yellow  varieties, 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  thickly  covered  with 
numerous  longitudinal  bands  of  bright  green,  the 
petals  bright  yellow,  lined  to  two-thirds  their 
length  with  light  green.  The  lip  is  bright  yel 
low,  thickly  covered  with  numerous  prominent 
green  veins.  The  flower-stalks  also  are  grean 
The  foliage  has  entirely  lost  the  whole  of  the 
purple  suffusion  on  the  lower  side  so  characteristic 
of  the  typical  forms.  The  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
are  pale  green,  the  upper  sides  rather  lighter  in 
tessellation  than  in  the  typical  forms.  It  possesses 
a  good  constitution  and  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
variety.— Visitor. 

IiBBlia  anceps  Amesiana  (Crawshay's  var.). 
— The  beautiful  rich  tint  on  the  front  lobe  of  this 
lovely  variety  is  surely  unsurpassed  among  the 
L.  anceps  section.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  I)e  B. 
Crawshuy  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate, it  having  been  given  an  award  of  merit  when 
shown  about  this  time  last  year.  Many  of  the 
deeper-tinted  kinds  lack  width  in  the  segments, 
but  little  fault  can  be  found  with  Mr.  Crawshay's 
plant  in  this  respect.  It  is  distinctly  strong  in 
growth  and  the  tall  spike  was  carrying  four 
flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  white  at  the 
base,  assuming  a  deeper  tint  higher  up,  the  latter 
tipped  with  rosy  purple.  The  front  lobe  of  the 
lip  is  of  a  rich  deep  claret-red,  the  side  lobes 
purple  and  yellow. 

Zyg-obatemannia    Mastersi This     is     an 

alleged  hybrid  between  Zygopetalum  crinitum 
and  Batemannia  CoUeyi,  a  plant  of  which  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  before  the 
Orchid  ,  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  January  ."il.  It  is  not  at  all  the  kind 
of  plant  one  would  expect  to  see  from  such  a  cross, 
but,  presumably,  Messrs.  Linden  have  indisputable 
proof  of  its  parentage,  or  they  would  not  have 
shown  it  as  such.  The  plant  had  five  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  the  flower-spike  issued  from  the  young 
growth  of  a  sixth.  It  bore  four  flowers  rather 
distant  on  the  spike,  and  each  about  a  couple  of 
inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  greenish 
white,  tipped  with  bright  green  and  slightly  suf- 
fused with  purple  ;  the  lip  recurved  at  the  tip, 
whitish,  with  a  primrose  centre  and  pale  purple 
callus.  In  the  case  of  a  plant  of  this  description, 
a  fevv  details  as  to  the  cross,  time  of  sowing,  &c., 
would  certainly  have  been  of  interest. — H.  R, 

Masdevallia   attenuata There  are  few  of 

the  winter-flowering  Masdevallias  that  are  more 
worthy  of  consideration  than  this.  It  is  very 
free-flowering  and  lias  a  good  constitution.  The 
sepals  are  creamy  white,  longitudinally  lined 
with  purple,  the  tails  yellow.  The  small  petals 
are  pure  white,  the  lip  also  white.  At  first  it 
reminds  one  of  the  rare  M.  Wendlandiana,  but  I 


the  flowers  are  much  larger  and  the  habit  of 
growth  is  distinct.  Like  most  of  the  Masdeval- 
has  that  bloom  at  this  season,  it  requires  a  slightly 
warmer  house  than  the  summer-flowering  varie- 
ties. A  position  at  the  cool  end  of  the  inter- 
mediate house  suits  this  section  adniiraljly  through 
the  winter.  The  watering  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  during  the  dull  months  of  the  year. 
This  section  is  best  potted  in  the  spring,  using  a 
compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum.  The  pot 
room  should  be  limited  and  ample  drainage  must 
be  given. — H.  J.  C 

Masdevallia  polysticta.— There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  beauty  of  this  species  when  well 
grown,  the  graceful  racemes  of  nearly  white 
flowers,  spotted  with  deep  purple,  being  always 
admired.  The  genus,  however,  seems  under  a 
cloud  at  present,  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
well  -  known  collections,  even  such  beautiful 
plants  as  this  do  not  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve.  The  only  plants  that  seem  at  all  popular 
are  those  of  the  showy  flowered  class,  of  which 
M.  amabilis  and  M.  Harryana  are  well-known 
examples.  To  grow  M.  polysticta  well,  all  that 
is  needed  is  just  the  ordinary  routine  of  cool 
Orchid  culture,  and,  given  this,  a  fine  display  last- 
ing many  weeks  is  assured,  provided  plenty  of 
plants  is  grown.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  closely 
tufted,  so  large  pots  are  unnecessary.  They 
should,  however,  be  large  enough  to  hold  suffi- 
cient compost  that  the  roots  do  not  dry  too 
rapidly,  and  be  well  drained  in  order  to  carry  the 
water  away  quickly.  No  drying  off  is  necessary, 
but  a  moist  atmosphere  must  be  kept  up  the  whole 
year  round,  this  and  occasional  fumigation  keep- 
ing thrips  and  other  insects  in  check. 

On  this  many  of  the  flowers  are  now  open. 

This,  no  doubt,  has  been  caused  by  the  excep- 
tionally mild  weather  that  has  prevailed  during 
the  autumn  and  winter.     There  is  not  a  more 
attractive  kind  among   the   Masdevallias.      The 
racemes,    often    three    and    four  -  flowered,    are 
brought  well  above  the  foliage,  where  the  quaint 
characteristics   peculiar  to  this  variety  are  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage.     The  basal  portion 
of  the  sepals  is  white,  shading  to  yellow,  thickly 
covered  with  rich  purple  spots,  the  apical  tail- 
like  portion    pale  yellow,   with   some   indistinct 
brown  spots.     The  petals  are  white,  with  a  few 
minute    brown    spots,    the    elongated    lip    rich 
orange-yellow.     It  does  well  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the   larger-growing   Masdevallias,    to 
which  M.  coccinea,  M.  Veitchi,   M.    ignea,  &c., 
belong.     It  was  first  discovered  by  Roezl  in  the 
temperate    regions  of    the  Andes    of    Northern 
Peru,  and  first  "  ........ 

Veitcli's  Chelsea 
H.  J.  C. 

Dendrobium 
this  species   by 


in  England    in  Jlessrs. 
•series  in  the  spring  of  1> 


"Wardianum.— The  note  on 
■  H.  J.  C."  on  p.  48  was  very 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  although  we  may 
not  all  be  quite  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  our 
plants  in  so  short  a  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  thousands  of  plants  are  imported  only  to 
flower  about  three  or  four  times  and  then  to 
linger  on,  getting  weaker  every  year,  and,  as  your 
correspondent  says,  be  consigned  to  the  stoke-hole 
fire.  It  is  very  sad  that  such  a  lovely  plant 
should  be  so  badly  treated,  for  with  care  it  may 
be  induced  to  live  longer,  and  though,  judging 
by  recent  experience,  there  is  as  yet  plenty  of 
plants  of  it  in  its  native  habitat,  the  end  must 
come  sooner  or  later,  and  our  collections  be 
poorer  for  the  loss  of  one  of  our  finest  spring- 
Sowering  Orchids.  I  have  frequently  given  the 
mode  of  culture  found  to  suit  it  best,  but  do  not 
remember  having  mentioned  some  very  fine 
plants  I  once  had  under  my  charge  that  were 
growing  in  cocoa  -  nut  shells  split  through 
transversely.  The  small  amount  of  compost  these 
held  and  the  composition  of  the  shells  were  sin- 
gularly to  the  taste  of  the  plants,  and  for  years 
went  on  and  improved  in  size  instead  of 
going  back,  as  they  so  frequently  do. — H.  R. 

Angreecum.  Chailluanum.— This  plant  is  by 
no  means  common  in  cultivation,  yet  it  is  a  very 
pretty  species  when  well  grown  and  flowered.     It 
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grows  about  a  foot  high,  has  long  light  green 
leaves,  and  the  tiuwers,  which  occur  upon  grace- 
ful semi-pendent  racemes,  are  white,  with  small 
thin  spurs  about  4  inches  in  length,  the  sepals, 
petals,  and  lip  all  much  alike  and  recurving  at 
the  points.  It  is  one  of  the  West  African  kinds, 
which  have,  as  a  rule,  proved  rather  more  diffi- 
cult to  grow  than  their  fellows  from  the  East 
coast  and  Madagascar.  Though  not  exactly  a 
strong-rooting  subject,  it  likes  fair  root  room  and 
a  compost  that  admits  of  plenty  of  fresh  air  reach- 
iog  the  roots.  Sphagnum  Moss,  though  one  of 
the  best  aids  to  culture,  will  if  in  too  great  bulk 
become  sour  and  unsuitable,  but  in  thin  layers  over 
ample  drainage  in  baskets  or  perforated  pans  it 
forms  just  the  medium  these  Angriecums  like. 
A.  Chailluanum  likes  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
position  as  close  to  the  roof  glass  as  possible,  so 
that  the  leaves  get  plenty  of  hght.  The  shading 
will  need  attention,  a  broken  light  being  better 
than  a  deep  shade.  Not  much  water  is  necessary 
while  at  rest,  but  the  roots  must  not  be  exactly 
dry  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Odon.tog'lossum  crispum.  — Of  late  years  the 
great  improvement  in  the  forms  of  O.  crispum 
that  have  been  imported  is  remarkable.  A  starry, 
poor-shaped  flower  is  now  seldom  met  with.  Three 
remarkable  forms  have  recently  been  sent  from 
the  Arddarroch  gardens  of  Mr  R.  B.  White.  In 
one  form  the  sepals  are  slightly  suffused  with 
rose  and  beautifully  overlapped  by  the  pure  white 
petals,  giving  a  fine  roundness  to  the  flower.  The 
large  lip  has  a  few  brown  spots.  Another  form 
somewhat  resembles  O.  c.  Starlight,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  two  years  ago  and  fully 
described  in  The  Garden  in  the  report  of  the 
show.  The  sepals  are  of  a  delicate  rose  and  the 
back  is  covered  with  small  brown  spots  whici 
show  through  the  rose  suffusion  in  front.  The 
third  variety  is  a  typical  form  of  O.  crispum. 
The  petals  have  a  rose  suffusion,  the  sepals  rost 
with  large  blotches  of  brown  on  each  of  the  lower 
ones.  The  large  lip  has  three  bright  brown 
blotches.  All  these  are  flowering  for  the  first 
time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  a  more  vigorous 
growth  considerable  improvement  will  be  seen 
-H.  J.  C. 

Oncidium  spilopterum.— The  flowers  of  thii 
species  are  very  telling,  owing  to  the  distinct 
colouring  of  the  crest  and  the  pretty  bright  jel 
low  tint  of  the  rest  of  the  flower.  The  blossom! 
are  produced  in  a  more  paniculate  form  than  ar< 
those  of  most  of  these  small-flowered  Oncidiums 
and  this  alone  gives  it  distinctness.  The  culture 
of  O.  spilopterum  is  not  at  all  difficult,  but  it 
easy  to  overpot  it,  and  this,  combined  with 
heavy  or  close  compost,  leads  to  the  loss  of  roots 
and  a  general  state  of  ill-health.  Fine-flowering 
specimens  may  be  grown  in  quite  small  potF 
provided  the  plants  are  looked  after  as  regards 
moisture  and  the  compost  kept  open  and  free. 
Drain  the  pots  well  at  first  and  use  an  ordinary 
peat  and  Moss  mixture,  with  ample  means  of 
aeration  by  the  use  of  crocks  and  charcoal.  Dur 
ing  the  period  between  the  finish  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  there  starting,  which,  rather  strangely, 
varies  considerably  even  when  the  plants  are 
growing  in  the  same  house,  nothing  like  drying 
off  must  be  practised,  though  a  slightly  lowei 
temperature  may  be  allowed.  During  the  grow 
ing  season  a  position  not  far  from  the  roof-glas: 
in  a  house  devoted  to  Cattleyas  suits  it  well.  In 
a  shady  or  dark  house,  where  not  much  air  is 
aflorded,  the  plants  seldom  flower  at  all  freely 
though  when  a  spike  is  formed  under  these  con 
ditions  it  is  usually  a  very  fine  one.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  about  1S14. 

TTnhealthy  Phalaenopsids.— When  for  any 
reason  Phahenopsids  get  out  of  health,  it  is  too 
much  the  custom  to  let  them  go,  and  many  ama- 
teur cultivators  have  thought  it  impossible  to 
bring  them  back  to  health.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  the  weaker-growing  kinds  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  revive,  but  with  the  stronger-growing 
members  of  the  genus,  as  P.  amabilis,  P.  grandi- 
flora,  P.  Schilleriana  and  one  or  two  more,  there 


often  a  chance  of  bringing  them  back  to  health 
even  when  they  seem  past  all  hope.  The  likeliest 
way  is  to  clear  them  entirely  of  whatever  old  com- 
post there  may  be  about  the  roots  and  wash  these 
well  in  tepid  water,  placing  them  on  some 
ription  of  block  or  raft  so  that  the  air  plays 
freely  about  the  roots  and  suspending  them  near 
the  glass.  I  have  proved  the  Clozone  Orchid  pan 
very  useful  for  the  purpose.  Two  years  ago  or 
thereabout  I  received  one  of  these  from  the 
er,  and  planted  upon  it  a  piece  of  P.  Scbiller- 
that  had  got  into  a  very  bad  way  owing  to 
being  chilled  in  removal  in  cold  weather  from  one 
side  of  England  to  the  other.  It  seemed  quite  a 
hopeless  case,  as  the  only  leaf  on  the  plant  was 
loose  and  dropped  oS"  directly  after.  The  plant  is 
now  flowering  and  has  three  nice  healthy  leaves, 
while  the  roots  have  taken  a  capital  hold  both 
inside  and  out  of  the  pan.— H.  R. 

Chysis  bractescens.  — This  I  have  noted  in 
very  good  condition  on  several  occasions  lately, 
and  the  pretty  white  blossoms  are  everywhere 
favourites.  They  occur  in  side  racemes  upon  the 
young  growth  if  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  have  been 


They  are  also  easily  cUinaged  by  water  running 
into  them,  and  for  this  reason  syringing  should 
be  gone  about  with  caution.— H. 


Bon 


oliyantha 


properly  ripened  by  exposure  to  air  and  sun  in 
autumn  and  early  winter.  It  is  very  remarkable 
what  a  difference  there  is  in  plants  so  treated  and 
others  which  have  been  kept  in  warm,  shady 
quarters,  and  consequently  held  their  foliage  and 
perhaps  started  to  grow  again  in  winter.  In  the 
former  case  they  rest  thoroughly  and  may  be 
kept  quite  dry  over  a  long  season,  while  the  latter 
would  shrivel  badly.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  plants  which  have  had  their  proper 
rest  produce  the  finest  flowers  and  most  of  them. 
Dunng  the  season  of  active  growth,  U.  bractes- 
cens likes  ample  warmth  and  moisture  and  only 
sufficient  shade  to  prevent  injury  to  the  some- 
what tender  foliage.  If  this  is  lost  too  early  in 
the  season  the  pseudo-bulbs  never  finish  up  pro 
perly,  being  small  and  ill-developed.  The  roots 
are  of  rather  peculiar  structure,  flat  like  those  of 
some  Phahenopsids,  and  liking  moist  air  about 
them  ;  yet,  unlike  those  with  which  I  have  com- 
pared them,  they  take  with  a  will  to  different 
descriptions  of  compost  and  like  a  fair  proportion 
of  fibrous  loam  mixed  with  the  peat  and  Moss. 
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BOMAREAS. 

(with    a    coloured    I'L.iTE    OF    B.  CARDERI.*) 

The  Boraareas  are,  like  their  near  allies  the 
Alstr(Binerias,  natives  ot  South  America,  and 
the  individual  flowers  bear  a  great  general 
resemblance  to  each  other,  but  whereas  the 
Alstrcemerias  are  all  herbaceous  subjects,  and 
the  most  vigorous  amongst  them  rarely  exceed 
5  feet  in  height,  the  Bomareas,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  evergreen  climbers,  that  is,  though 
the  stems  that  have  flowered  die  off,  a  succes- 
sion is  pushed  up  from  the  rootstock  and  the 
plant  is  never  absolutely  dormant.  It  is  now  a 
little  more  than  twenty  years  since 
attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
Bomareas,  that  herein  figured  (B. 
Garden),  one  of  the  oldest,  having 
been  first  distributed  in  1878. 
Then  in  the  early  eighties  several 
new  kinds  were  introduced,  princi- 
pally by  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  at  that 
time  of  Ulapham,  where  some  charm- 
ing species  first  flowered.  One  of 
I  these,  B.  conferta,  since  named  B. 
•  patacocensis,  was  the  subject  of  a 
\  Sj    coloured    pla're    in    The    Garden, 

Iv  ^   January  27,  1883,  and  a  second  one, 

J||V\  frondea,  nine  years  later.     Despite 

j|J|  their  distinctive  characters  and  the 

great  beauty  of  their  blossoms,  these 
Bomareas  have  never  attained  the 
popularity  that  was  at  one  time 
anticipated  they  would,  the  reason, 
*  I   think,   to  a   great   extent    being 

I  that  they  are   usually  referred  to  as 

greenhouse  plants,  and  the  generally 
accepted  idea  of  a  greenhouse  being 
(  a  structure  from  which  frost  is  just 

excluded,  it  is   too  cold  for  them, 
needing   as    they   do    a    somewhat 
i-*  ,  warmer  structure.     They  as  a  rule 

succeed  much  better  when  planted 
out  than  in  pots,  yet  being  shallow- 
rooting  subjects,  no  great  depth  of 
soil  is  necessary.     These  Bomareas 
form   one   of  the   most   interesting 
features  in  the  succulent  house  at 
Kew,    where   they   grow   well   and 
flower  beautifully,  yet  I  should  say 
the  depth  of  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted  is  very   little  over  a  foot. 
Such  being   the   case,  when   they  are  kept  in 
pots  an  ample  supply  of  broken  crocks  should 
be  put  in  the  bottom  to  ensure  thorough  drain- 
age.    A  soil  composed  of  two-thirds  good  turfy 
loam  to  one-third  peat,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  sand  and  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal,  suits  the 
different  Bomareas  well.     Slugs  are  very  fond 
of  the  young  succulent  shoots  just  as  they  are 
pushing  through  the  soil.     All  injury  then,  or, 
in  fact,  at  any  future  stage,  must  be  guarded 
against,  for  the  long  twining  stem  is  really  a 
flower-spike,  and  if  the  growing  point  is  injured 
it  never  branches  out,  behaving  indeed  just  as 
a  Lilium  does  under  similar  circumstances.     A 
few  of  the  best  species  are  :  — 

BiiMAKEA  Carderi. — The  specics  herein  figured, 
which  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  genus,   was  discovered  by  Mr. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  the 
Boyal  GarJous,  Kew.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
J.  L.  Goffart. 
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Carder  in  Colombia  in  1S76,  and  was  distributed 
by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  two  years  later.  The 
twining  stems  will  reach  a  length  of  10  feet  to 
15  feet,  and  are  terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of 
pendent  blossoms,  as  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing plate.  The  figure,  striking  as  it  is,  does  not 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  this  Bomarea,  as 
•clusters  twice  the  width  and  containing  double 
the  number  of  flowers  have  been  obtained.  B. 
Carderi  has  suft'ered  in  reputation  by  being  con- 
founded with  another  which  in  many  instances 
has  been  supplied  in  its  place.  This  is  B. 
Jacquesiana,  with  narrower  leaves,  a  good  deal 
thinner  in  texture,  while  the  clusters  are  not  so 
large,  and  the  blooms  themselves  are  smaller,  of 
less  substance,  and  pilar  in  tint.  The  stem  and 
flower  stalks  are  less  tinged  with  brown  than  those 
•of  B.  Carderi. 

B.  coxFERTA  OR  B.  I'ATACorE.vsis.— This  spcciss 
has  proved  quite  at  home  in  many  gardens  within 
the  last  few  years,  aTid.  like  the  preceding,  or, 
indeed,  all  the  species,  it  does  remarkably  well  at 
Kew.  This  is  a  free  grower,  but  with  much 
narrower  leaves  and  somewhat  smaller  blossoms, 
borne  in  a  more  compact  head.  The  colour  is  a 
bright  and  attractive  shade  of  crimson.  A  glance 
at  the  coloured  plate  in  vol.  xxiii.  of  The  G.\rdE-V 
will  show  what  a  beautiful  Bomarea  this  is,  but 
since  that  time  with  more  established  plants 
both  larger  flowers  and  clusters  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

B.  FRONDE.i. — A  free  grower,  reaching  a  length 
of  12  feet  or  thereabouts.  This  species  attracts 
attention  firstly  from  its  colour,  which  is  a  kind 
of  orange-yellow,  dotted  inside  with  crimson,  and, 
secondly,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  flowers 
are  generally  produced  during  the  dull  winter 
months.  The  characteristic  plate  of  this  in  vol. 
xli.  shows  well  its  general  appearance,  and  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  the 
flowers  bear  to  those  of  Alstm-meria  aurantiaca. 

B.  OLiGANTiiA  is  not  much  grown,  yet  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  species.  It  does  not  attain  the 
same  length  as  some  of  the  others,  yet  it  is  for  all 
that  a  vigorous  grower  and  pushes  up  a  great 
number  of  shoots.  These  fiower  in  their  turn, 
hence  blossoms  are  produced  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  after  that,  when  the 
seed  capsule  is  ripe,  it  sphts  open  and  the  seg- 
ments curl  back,thus  exposing  thecoral-red  seeds, 
which  remain  attractive  a  long  time. 

B.  ocn.ATA,  figured  in  The  Garden',  vol.  xxix., 
a  slender  grower,  with  small  crimson  flowers,  is 
very  pretty,  but  not  equal  to  those  above-named. 

In  the  exhaustive  notes  on  Bomareas  accom- 
•panying  the  different  coloured  plates  in  vols. 
X.X.,  xxiii.,  xxix.  and  xli.  will  be  found  accounts 
of  some  less  striking  kinds.  H.  P. 


Primulas  as  aquatics.— Until  just  recently  I 
had  never  seen   Primula  rosea    and   P.   jiponica 
treated   as   aquatic    plants.     But   the  other  day 
when  looking  round  a  pond  in  the  grounds    of 
Abinger  Hall,  Lord    Farrer's  seat  in    Surrey, 
was  greatly  surprised  to  observe  very  many  quite 
large  clumps  of  P.  rosea  growing  on  the  pond' 
margin,  the  roots   being  in  soil  saturated  with 
water  and  the  crowns  washed  with   water.     In 
one  case  several  large  clumps  showed  all  the  sur 
face   roots  (quite  a  network  of  white)   fully  ex 
posed,  the  flow   of  the   pond   under  the  strong 
wind  having  quite  washed    away   every   porti 
of  the   surface   soil.     There   are,    perhaps,    fifty 
clumps  of  this  beautiful  Primrose  round  the  pond, 
a.nd  nowhere  have  I  ever  seen  finer  ones  or  larger 
crowns.     Primula  jiponica   seemed    to   reve' 
•quite    the    same    surroundings    and    to    benefit 
greatly.     Numerous   crowns  of  this  Primrose 
also  round  the  pond  and  just  about  to  send  up 
growths  that  promise  to  be  very  strong.     In  one 
•case  where  a  tiny  stream  trickled  out  from  the 
rockwork  into  a  small  basin,  a  plant  of  P.  japon: 
yet  very  vigorous,  was  quite  immersed,  and  yet 
It  was  strong  and  sending  up  a  tine  crown.     I 
wonder  whether    any   other    grower    of    tht 
Primulas  has  thus  tried  them  as  semi-aquatics. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SrccESSioXAE  ToM.AT(  lES.— The  present  is  a  capital 
time  for  sowing  seed  of  free-yielding  varieties  for 
succession,  and  in  gardens  with  only  limited  glass 
accommodation  the  main  sowing  for  pots  is  best 
made  at  this  date.  Be  cautious  about  growing 
many  plants  of  new  and  untried  sorts.  A  few  will 
suffice  the  first  season,  then  if  satisfactory  their 
number  can  be  increased.  Where  variety  is  pre- 
ferred, a  good  selection  will  be  found  in  Hatha- 
way's  Regina,  a  good  strain  of  Perfection,  and 
Up-to-date.  If  sown  and  treated  according  to 
instructions  given  for  the  earlier  sowing,  the 
plants  will  be  ready  for  their  fruiting  pots  by  the 
end  of  April,  and  will  aft'ord  ripe  fruit  in  July. 
A  few  plants  should  be  reserved  from  this  batch 
and  finally  potted  into,  say,  S-inch  pots.  They 
will  then  come  in  most  useful  for  planting  on  the 
back  walls  or  in  open  spaces  in  cool  Peach  or 
orchard  houses,  where  on  account  of  the  free  root- 
run  two,  or  even  three,  main  growths  may  be 
allowed  to  each  plant  In  such  positions,  ]udi 
ciouslj  managed,  the  plants  will  often  jield  good 


clusters  of  fruit  till  October.  If  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees  are  a  barrier  to  planting  the  Tomatoes  out 
in  the  permanent  border,  place  the  plants  in 
Orange  boxes,  two  in  each  box,  and  mulch  and 
feed  when  in  full  bearing. 

Potatoes  is  cold  riT.s. — Where  one  or  more 
spare  cold  pits  are  at  liberty  they  answer  well  for 
planting  a  batch  of  early  sorts  of  Potatoes  to  sup- 
ply tubers  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  those  in  open 
borders.  A  fresh  lot  of  soil  is  not  necessary,  pro- 
vided that  in  the  pits  at  present  is  in  fairly  good 
heart,  a  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  being 
added.  If  the  tubers  have  started,  so  much  the 
better,  two  stout  growths  to  each  tuber  being 
quite  sufficient,  as  growth  now  will  be  strong, 
and  crowding  is  sure  to  end  in  failure.  I  have 
grown  Snowdrop  successfully  in  this  way,  but 
would  also  advise  as  a  companion  Ringleader  or 
Ninetyfold.  Puritan  is  also  a  good  sort  for  cool 
frame  or  pit  planting. 

Earliest  Marrows. — It  is  too  soon  yet  to 
speak  of  Vegetable  Marrows  for  the  principal 
summer  crop,  but  where  a  few  early  ones  are 
required  the  seed  may  be  sown  now.  These,  if 
planted  out  in  heated  pits  or  on  gentle  hotbeds  in 
frames,  will  supply  useful  Marrows  in  June.  A 
good  strain  of  Moore's  Cream  is  as  good  as  any 


for  setting  acd  swelling  early  in  the  season.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  a  temperature  of  about  60', 
and  the  pots  may  well  be  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  until  the  seed  germinates.  They 
should  then  be  raised  close  to  the  roof-glass,  and 
as  soon  as  the  first  pair  of  rough  leaves  are 
formed  support  the  stems  with  neat  sticks.  The 
plants  may  also  be  grown  successfully  in  large 
pots  in  a  light  position  in  an  intermediata  house, 
the  growths  being  trained  round  stakes  or  to  wire 
trellises  fixed  to  the  roof  or  front  lights.  Good 
holding  loam,  mixed  with  a  fourth  part  road  grit 
and  horse  droppings,  suits  the  plants  well. 

Early  Parsnii's.— This  vegetable  deserves  a 
greater  share  of  attention  than  is  usually  accorded 
It.  If  the  seed  can  be  got  in  during  February,  so 
much  the  better,  provided  the  ground  is  in  a 
workable  condition.  In  gardens  where  the  soil  is 
not  quite  so  light  as  desirable,  aeration  and 
sweetening  may  be  effected  by  scuffling  the  surface 
with  five-tined  forks.  Parsnips  sown  at  the  end 
of  February  will  be  in  condition  for  lifting  by  the 
end  of  September,  although  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  quality  is  much  improved  by 
h  uing  a  few  sharp  frosts  on  them.  If  straight, 
clean  grown  roots  are  desired,  deep  tilth  and 
freedom  from  stones  and  hard  lumps  of  soil  to  the 
depth  of  l.")  inches  are  essential.  It  is  always 
best  where  practicable,  to  let  Parsnips  follow 
an  ither  crop.  Coarseness  and  rust  invariably 
fiUivv  sowing  on  freshly-manured  land.  Sow  in 
li  lis  '-ome  2  inches  in  depth  and  about  18  inches 
rt,  thinning  the  young  seedlings  as  soon  as 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle.  If  extra 
I  c  roots  are  desired  for  exhibition,  plenty  of 
I  )  im  must  be  allowed  between  the  plants,  being 
left  at  the  final  thinning  at  least  1  foot  apart. 
\\  here  the  soil  is  shallow  increased  depth  may  be 
secured  by  forming  moderate  ridges,  and  in  cold 
soils  this  practice  helps  to  keep  the  roots  warmer 
till  growth  becomes  more  vigorous.  Where  the 
soil  13  really  unfit  for  growing  Parsnips,  holes  may 
be  made  with  the  aid  of  the  crowbar,  filling  these 
up  with  fine  soil :  the  rows  about  IS  inches  apart 
and  each  ho'e  about  1  foot  apart.  The  old  Hollow 
Crowned  is  still  a  good  variety.  The  Student  being 
more  symmetrical  and  betttr  adapted  for  exhibi- 
tion. 

Early  Turnii-s.  —  Sweet  good  Turnips  are 
always  in  request,  and  the  little  trouble  incurred 
in  forming  a  slight  hotbed  where  leaves  are 
plentiful  is  well  repaid,  as  few  crops  are  more 
reliable  when  given  glass  protection,  bolting  not 
being  so  likely  to  occur  as  when  early  batches  are 
grown  in  the  open  garden.  By  no  means  give 
much  bottom  heat,  or  a  spindly  top,  productive 
of  poor,  ill-formed  bulbs,  will  ensue.  From  00"  to 
6,')°  will  be  ample  ;  therefore  a  testing  stick  should 
be  used  to  ascertain  the  existing  temperature. 
A  depth  of  0  inches  of  loamy  soil  answers,  this 
being  made  firm,  drills  fl  inches  to  1  foot  apart 
sufficing  for  the  seed.  Crowding  is  ruinous  to 
young  Turnips,  therefore  thinning  must  be 
attended  to  as  soon  as  the  young  seedlings  can  be 
handled,  finally  leaving  a  space  of  9  inches  between 
each  plant.  Turnips  mu-t  have  plenty  of  root 
moisture,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  always  best  to 
have  the  surface  of  the  beds  somewhat  flat,  as  the 
water  runs  otr  the  more  slanting  ones.  If  sown 
now  the  roots  will  be  fit  for  use  in  good  time  in 
May.  Eirly  Milan  and  the  newer  White  Milan 
are  both  excellent  for  early  frame  work.  Give 
air  as  liberally  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will 
permit  from  the  moment  the  seedlings  appear. 

SeiiiM)  early  Peas. — Where  not  already  done, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  plot  intended 
for  sowings  of  second  early  Peas  into  condition. 
A  warm,  sheltered  position  should  be  selected, 
and  where  the  ground  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  adopt  the  ridge  system,  merely 
drawing  the  soil  into  these — so  that  they  are  ele- 
vated some  '2  inches  above  the  ordinary  level— and 
sowing  the  seed  rather  thickly,  as  thinning  can 
be  resorted  to  later  on,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
marrow  varieties,  decay  is  apt  to  trouble  the 
grower  should  March  turn  out  wet  or  snowy. 
Where  ground  is  scarce,  I  have  known  a  succession 
secured   by  taking  out  cavities  with  the  spade 
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9  inches  in  width  instead  of  drawing  drills  in  the 
usual  way,  and  sowing  the  seed  of  both  first  and 
second  early  varieties  instead  of  in  drills.  Peas 
which  were  sown  in  small  pots  in  January,  and 
which  are  in  cooler  quarters  for  a  gradual  harden- 
ing, may  now  be  removed  to  a  cool  frame  prepara- 
tory to  planting  in  their  final  positions  in  March. 
Care  must  be  taken  for  the  present  in  watering, 
as  if  too  much  is  supplied  the  foliage  will  turn 
yellow  and  become  stunted.  Beware  of  sparrows  : 
use  lish  netting  even  when  the  lights  are  only 
tilted,  or  they  will  be  sure  to  find  an  entrance  and 
quickly  spoil  the  lot. 

Open-air  Cakkots.  — Some  time  ago  I  advised 
the  preparation  of  a  small  bed  in  a  sheltered 
position,  this  being  slightly  raised,  for  sowing  a 
few  early  Carrots.  It  will  now  have  sufficiently 
settled,  and  a  httle  scuttling  of  the  surface  will 
render  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  French 
Forcing  and  Nantes  Horn  are  good  sorts  to  sow. 
Should  sharp  frost  occur  it  will  be  as  well  to 
lightly  cover  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  strawy 
litter,  removing  it  by  day  for  the  sun's  warmth  to 
penetrate.  Strew  a  few  wood  ashes  in  the  drills, 
to  ward  off  grub  and  other  insect  foes. 

Small  skeds.— Plants  of  Lettuce,  early  Cauli- 
flower, or  Red  Cabbage  sown  last  month,  and 
which  are  now  well  on  the  move,  must  be  gradu- 
ally hardened  otf  now  by  being  placed  in  the  tem- 
perature of  a  sunny  greenhouse,  well  up  to  the 
roof-glass.  Water  very  carefully  and  avoid  cut- 
ting currents  of  air.  If  there  is  the  least  tendency 
to  damp,  strew  a  few  wood  ashes  over  the  surface 
of  the  pans  or  boxes  and  withhold  water  for  a  few 
days. 

Roots.— There  is  yet  time  enough  for  sharp 
frost  and  deep  snow,  therefore  where  a  sufficiently 
large  quantity  of  such  things  as  Turnips,  Parsnips, 
and  Horse  Radish  was  not  lifted  and  laid  in 
securely  in  early  winter,  a  fresh  lot  should  be 
immediately  got  in,  as  it  is  always  best  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  J.  C. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Vineries. — In  the  early  house  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture will  be  beneficial  to  draw  the  bunches  out  to 
their  full  length.  When  the  flowering  stage  is 
reached,  the  minimum  temperature  should  range 
about  65=,  though  on  exceptionally  cold  nights  I 
would  still  prefer  a  degree  or  two  less  rather  than 
to  maintain  the  figures  gis'en  by  hard  driving  of 
the  fires,  for  the  dry  heat  given  off  by  very  hot 
pipes  is  anything  but  conducive  to  growth  of  the 
best  kind.  Most  early  vineries  are  planted  with 
free-setting  Crapes,  such  as  Hamburghs  and 
Sweetwaters,  which  do  not  often  retjuire  any  out- 
side aid  to  setting,  except  when  the  'S'ines  are  un- 
healthy ;  still,  it  is  well  to  help  them  to  the  ex- 
tent of  reducing  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
during  the  time  they  are  in  flower,  so  that  damp- 
ing down  should  only  assume  the  form  of  light 
sprinklings  on  the  floor,  walls,  or  stagings,  and  on 
no  account  should  the  pipes  be  sprinkled  in  doing 
this,  for  steaming  is  a  thing  to  be  studiously 
avoided.  A  little  top  ventilation  will  be  helpful 
whenever  it  can  be  given  without  admitting  cold 
draughts,  and  this  should  be  given  early  in  the 
day,  so  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  sweetened 
and  buoyant  before  noon,  as  under  these  condi- 
tions anci  with  the  aid  of  a  tap  or  shake  of  the 
rods  about  mid-day  a  good  set  will  be  secured. 
When  the  flowering  period  is  over,  the  inside 
borders  should  be  examined,  and,  if  at  all  dry, 
should  have  a  thorough  good  watering,  taking 
care  that  the  water  is  used  at  a  temperature  not 
much  below  90°.  Unless  the  border  has  been 
recently  treated  to  a  dressing  of  some  concen- 
trated manure,  manure  water  from  the  cow-sheds 
or  even  from  the  stables  may  be  added,  but  I 
decidedly  prefer  the  former  for  Vmes,  and  if  the 
latter  is  used  at  all  it  should  be  in  a  very  weak 
state,  so  that  the  ammoniacal  fumes  will  be 
scarcely  apparent  on  entering  the  house,  for  if 
used  stronger  than  this  it  will  be  sure  to  damage 
the  foliage  and  cause  the  young  Grapes  to  become 
rusty.  Later  on,  as  the  leaves  gain  more  sub- 
stance and  the  skin  of  the  Grape  becomes  tougher 


and  out  of  danger  of  rusting,  the  strength  of  the 
manure  water  may  be  increased.  Keep  the  points 
of  the  laterals  away  from  the  glass,  but,  beyond 
doing  this,  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  draw 
them  down  to  the  wires,  for  they  are  better  with 
their  leaves  near  the  roof  glass,  and  tying  down 
is  more  easily  accomplished  later  on.  Vines  which 
have  broken  irregularly  will  need  to  be  looked 
over  every  few  days,  with  a  view  to  pinching 
those  laterals  which  are  ready ;  a  few  minutes 
spent  now  and  then  at  this  work  is  better 
than  wholesale  slaughter  at  less  frequent  in- 
tervals. As  to  the  proper  leaf,  beyond  the 
bunch,  to  which  the  shoot  should  be  pinched,  no 
set  rule  can  be  laid  down,  so  much  depending 
on  the  distance  between  the  rods.  In  some  cases 
one  leaf  only  will  be  best,  in  others  two,  and 
sometimes  three.  The  main  object  should  be  to 
get  the  trellis  covered,  without  crowding,  and  to 
preserve  as  many  of  the  first  lateral  leaves  as  will 
do  this  comfortably,  those  from  the  sub-laterals 
being  ignored  as  unnecessary  for  the  development 
of  the  Vine,  and  such  sub-laterals  should  be  kept 
closely  pinched  in  ;  indeed,  I  know  of  one  excel- 
lent grower  of  Black  Hamburghs  who  pinches 
out  the  sub-laterals  entirely,  and  depends  on  the 
proper  preservation  and  encouragement  of  the 
main  leaves  to  prevent  the  buds  at  their  base 
from  breaking  into  growth.     In  the 

Second  early  houses  growth  will  be  well  on 
the  move,  and  disbudding  will  occupy  the  atten- 
tion for  the  time  being.  Where  the  Vines  have 
been  properly  pruned  this  will  be  a  very  simple 
matter,  as  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  rub  out  the 
weakest  buds  as  they  show,  and  to  retain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  strongest  of  those  that  are 
showing  well  for  fruit  and  which  are  well  placed. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  mistaken  notion  of  some 
fancied  gain  leads  to  pruning  all  Vines  on  the 
long  spur  system,  which  is  only  suited  for  a  very 
limited  number  of  varieties,  and  then  disbudding 
becomes  more  troublesome,  as  the  strongest  buds 
break  from  the  ends  of  last  year's  wood,  and  it 
requires  some  courage  to  rub  these  out,  while,  if 
they  are  selected  for  retention,  a  jear  or  two 
under  such  mismanagement  renders  the  Vines 
positively  ugly,  without  any  gain  whatever  hav- 
ing accrued,  to  say  nothing  of  the  harm  and 
delay  which  arise  from  allowing  these  most  pro- 
minent buds  to  develop,  only  to  be  removed.  My 
advice  to  those  who  have  such  Vines  to  deal  with 
is  to  rub  these  buds  boldly  out  at  once,  and  to 
depend  on  back  breaks  for  their  fruit.  The 
stumpy  spurs  may  be  cut  out  a  few  weeks  later 
when  all  fear  of  bleeding  has  passed. 

Late  Vines  must  soon  be  started,  as  these 
mostly  do  best  with  a  long  season  of  growth. 
The  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  is  an 
excellent  time  for  starting  these  houses,  for  by 
the  time  the  Vines  are  in  flower  the  sun  will  have 
gained  power  and  the  weather  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  conducive  to  a  good  set.  For  Muscats 
a  temperature  of  G0°  will  not  be  too  much  to  com- 
mence with,  as  these  Vines  enjoy  more  heat  at  all 
times  than  the  majority  of  other  types  are  con- 
tent with.  Should  there  be  the  least  sign  of 
bleeding,  a  little  styptic  should  be  applied  a  day 
or  two  before  the  houses  are  started,  as,  once  the 
sap  is  moved  by  artificial  heat,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  stop  any  bleeding  which  may  occur  after 
until  leaf-growth  is  well  advanced.  Wherever  it 
i-i  po-sible  to  induce  a  genial  atmosphere  in  the 
houses  by  the  aid  of  a  bed  of  leaves  and  litter, 
this  should  be  done,  as  it  relieves  much  damping 
down  and  is  much  better  for  the  Vines  than  the 
frequent  slopping  of  the  floor,  &c.,  with  a  lot  of 
cold  water.  Such  a  bed  lightly  sprinkled  two  or 
three  times  a  day  with  the  syringe  or  through  a 
lino  rose  keeps  the  moisture  more  ecjualised  with- 
out being  excessive  at  any  time.  The  above 
remarks  dealing  with  late  vineries  may  be  applied 
also  to  those  houses  which  contain  young  Vines 
that  are  not  intended  to  fruit  this  year.  In  the 
building  up  of  such  Vines  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  they  make  their  growth  early  enough 
in  the  year  to  become  ripe  during  the  early 
autumn,  for,  having  no  work  to  do  in  the  way  of 
fruiting  and  being  planted  in  rich  soil,  there  is 


usually  with  them  a  tendency  to  grossness,  and, 
if  this  is  combined  with  late  growth,  the  Vines 
are  rendered  useless.  Where  planting  cut-backs 
next  month  is  contemplated,  these  should  be  now 
introduced  into  a  heated  house  so  that  they  may 
make  some  growth  before  being  planted.  Caught 
at  the  right  time  for  planting,  which  should  be 
when  they  have  made  growtts  not  more  than 
1  foot  in  length,  these  Vines  go  away  well  from  the- 
first  and  make  grand  rods  by  the  end  of  the  season. 
Of  course,  the  border  should  be  made  in  readiness. 
Next  to  planting  new  Vines,  inarching  is  by  far 
the  best  method  of  introducing  new  varieties  int» 
a  house,  for  this  may  be  done  without  leaving  any 
ugly  excrescences  on  the  Vines  such  as  are  left 
when  grafting  has  been  carried  out,  and  the 
former,  too,  is  the  surer  method.  Any  young 
Vines  intended  for  inarching  s'nould  now  b& 
placed  into  heat  and  brought  on  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  Vines  on  which  they  are  to  b& 
placed,  as  the  combination  is  then  better  effected 
when  the  time  comes  to  carry  it  out. 

Peach  houses. — Early  Peaches  which  have  got 
safely  over  the  setting  period  should  be  allowed  a 
slight  rise  in  temperature  and  be  syringed  daily. 
This  will  help  the  fruits  to  cast  ofl'  the  dead 
flowers,  which  the  grower  does  not  care  to  see 
hanging  too  long  on  to  the  tiny  fruits,  as  they 
sometimes  will  when  not  sufficiently  moistened. 
Some  varieties  even  carry  their  dead  flowers  ec> 
long  that  they  become  to  a  certain  extent  hide- 
bound and  the  fruits  show  quite  a  deformed  shape 
when  they  are  finally  relieved.  Unless  the  set 
has  been  a  very  heavy  one,  it  will  hardly  be  neces- 
sary to  commence  thinning  in  real  earnest,  but 
those  fruits  which  from  their  position  on  the 
trees  cannot  have  a  fair  chance  to  develop  may 
be  rubbed  off,  as  may  a  good  many  from  the 
undersides  of  the  shoots.  Disbudding,  too,  should 
only  be  lightly  attempted  as  yet,  for  the  shoots- 
are  no  strain  on  the  resources  of  the  trees  for  some 
time  after  they  appear,  and  I  have  frequently 
noted  a  decided  check  to  growth  when  heavy  dis- 
budding has  been  accompanied  bj'  a  change  for 
the  worse  in  the  weather.  Keep  the  paths  and 
walls  damped  down  pretty  freely  and  avoid  any 
excessive  rise  or  fall  in  the  temperature.  Steady 
progress  should  be  the  aim  without  any  attempt- 
to  rush  the  trees  along.  Late  trees  must  be 
watched,  for  the  buds  are  getting  very  forward 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  close  the  front  venti- 
lators at  any  time  now,  as  we  are  by  no  means- 
secure  from  sharp  frosts  as  yet,  and  there  is  the 
greater  danger  owing  to  the  advanced  condition 
which  the  trees  have  reached.  Some  top  ventila- 
tion must  be  left  on,  and  if  any  tire-heat  is  used, 
it  should  only  be  sutticient  to  keep  up  a  circulation 
of  water  in  the  pipes.  Chrnubian. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

EARLY  HARICOTS. 
Green  Haricots  can  easily  be  grown  in  beds  and 
frames  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
The  great  point  is  to  avoid  dampness.  The 
Early  Yellow  Haricot  of  Chalandray,  Dwarf  of 
Holland,  Belgian  Black,  White  Dwarf  Quaran- 
tine and  White  Goffered-leaf  Flageolet  are  the 
best  varieties  to  employ  for  growing  green 
Haricots  in  frames.  Sow  from  December  to- 
March  in  hotbeds,  and  as  soon  as  the  two  first 
leaves  are  formed,  transplant  to  fairly  warm 
beds  and  between  other  plants  before  transfer- 
ring them  three  weeks  later  to  a  bed  specially 
prepared  for  them.  Planting  out  is  important, 
because  Haricots  twice  planted  out  (all  other 
things  being  equal)  do  not  make  so  much  leaf- 
age, fruit  sooner  and  more  abundantly  than 
those  which  have  been  sown  on  the  spot  where 
they  grow.  A  bed  aflbrding  50'^  to  55°  of  heat 
is  sufficient  for  the  final  setting  out  of  plants  to 
produce  green  Haricots.  When  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  more  heat  is  applied  and  the  number 
of  mats  increased  to  protect  the  plants  from  the 
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cold  during  the  night.  Four  rows  of  Haricots 
are  set  out  in  the  frames  when  the  frames  are 
of  the  usual  size,  or  a  little  over  4  feet.  These 
rows  are  set  8  inches  from  the  sides^  and  have  a 
space  of  12  inches  between  thera.  The  Haricots 
are  planted  in  fives  in  the  rows,  at  a  distance  of 
about  i  inches.  Give  air  as  often  as  the  tem- 
perature permits,  as  it  is  important  to  avoid 
damp.  With  this  same  object  of  avoiding 
damp,  all  over-grown  leaves  are  removed  ; 
light  waterings  are  given  with  great  caution, 
always  in  the  daytime,  and  before  giving  air, 
so  as  to  prevent  rot.  Towards  the  finish  of  the 
cro)i.  plant  between  the  lines  with  Cauliflowers. 

When  a  very  early  Haricot  is  not  wanted 
it  is  easy  to  grow  green  Haricots  toler- 
ably early  without  much  trouble,  as  follows  : 
Sow  about  February  10  on  a  spent  hotbed, 
and  finally  plant  out  about  Blarch  20.  Some 
time  after  the  plants  have  taken  hold,  incline 
the  stems  in  the  direction  of  the  top  of 
the  box.  This  operation  may  be  likewise  per- 
formed by  the  thumb,  gently  forcing  the  plant 
level  with  the  ground.  When  the  tops  of  the 
plant  touch  the  glass,  the  boxes  are  gradually 
removed  and  manure  is  added  to  fill  up  the 
empty  spaces. 

The  early  Haricot  dreads  the  frost,  too  much 
shade,  and  excess  of  light  ;  consequently  the 
frames  should  be  covered  with  mats  at  night, 
and  in  the  day,  if  the  sun  shines,  cover  with  a 
little  straw  litter  in  order  to  lessen  the  direct 
effect  of  its  rays.  In  calm  weather  air  should 
be  given,  especially  during  flowering,  and  some 
light  waterings  will  prevent  the  blooms  from 
•dropping  off,  but  at  no  time  should  the  frames 
be  removed,  nor  should  the  mats  be  allowed  to 
remain  many  days  undisturbed.  If  it  freezes 
hard,  the  heat  is  kept  up  by  means  of  fresh 
linings.  Watering  should  not  be  neglected 
each  time  it  is  required.  One  can  also  sow  in 
a  hotbed  in  March,  prick  out  into  a  bed,  and 
plant  finally  in  the  open  in  the  first  days  of 
May.  Lastly,  if  hotbeds  or  frames  are  scarce, 
one  can  still  obtain  green  Haricots  tolerably 
early  by  sowing  them  in  pots  in  March,  trans- 
ferring to  beds,  and  planting  in  the  open  in 
May.  But  wherever  there  are  frames,  a  green- 
hou.se,  orangery,  or  any  close  place  where  the 
light  has  access,  it  is  easy  with  a  little  trouble 
to  considerably  hasten  the  crop  in  comparison 
with  open-air  sowing. — H.  Theulier  fils,  in 
R.n„-  Hnrtlrole. 


Potato   White    Beauty   of  Hebron.— If  I 

were  asked  to  name  a  Potato  that  would  keep  up 
a  supply  for  a  household  for  the  longest  period  pos- 
sible, I  should  unhesitatingly  say  White  Beauty 
of  Hebron.  The  singular  thing  about  it  is  that  it 
is  just  as  productive  now  as  it  was  years  ago, 
while  so  many  of  the  new  and  improved  varieties 
of  earlies  collapse  after  three  or  four  years'  growth. 
Although  such  an  early  kind,  it  will  keep  of  good 
cooking  quality  until  young  Potatoes  are  again  in 
the  market,  and  many  people  will  have  no  other 
kind  on  their  table  all  the  year  round.  Of  course, 
the  soil  the  Potatoes  are  grown  in  very  materially 
affects  the  flavour  of  the  tubers.  1  have  a  light, 
warm  soil  that  is  well  drained,  and  especially 
favourable  for  early  crops.— James  Uroom,  Goi- 
porl. 

Failure  of  Spinach.— Spinach  is  often  in 
much  better  condition  in  an  open  field  than  in  a 
confined  garden.  This  is  the  case  this  season,  I 
fear,  in  many  gardens,  as  in  spite  of  the  soil  being 
thoroughly  prepared,  the  plants,  owing  to  the 
rainfall,  with  a  close  humid  atmosphere,  have 
suffered  badly.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  good 
any  losses  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  New  Zaaland 
Spinach  is  not  a  bad  substitute  if  sown  now  in  heat 
and  transplanted  later.  I  sow  in  .3  inch  pots,  thin 
and  plant  out  early  in  April.  The  plants  soon 
make  leaves  and  the  produce  is  plentiful.     I  have 


forwarded  a  crop  of  the  Round-seeded  by  sowing 
in  pots,  thinning  and  planting  out  on  a  warm 
border.  Those  who  have  cool  Peach  cases,  or  any 
glasshouses  of  similar  build,  may  with  advantage 
secure  an  early  crop  by  sowini;  in  boxes  or  pots 
and  growing  near  the  glass.  The  evils  to  contend 
with  under  glass  with  this  plant  are  crowding  in 
a  young  state  and  giving  too  much  heat  at  any 
time.  Ample  light  is  needed,  but  avoid  hard 
forcing.— S.  il. 

Cardoons.— At  p.  90  "  C.  N."  notes  the  value 
of  Cardoons,  and  I  am  able  to  strengthen  his  re- 
marks, though  I  failed  with  the  crop  last 
summer.  "  C.  N."  probably  explains  the  cause 
of  my  failure  when  he  states  Cardoons  take  a 
good  deal  out  of  the  soil,  as  in  gardens  with  ample 
depth  of  soil  I  never  had  poor  Cardoons,  but  here 
with  a  very  shallow  soil  on  gravel  1  get  poor 
results  in  dry  weather,  as  the  moisture  given  so 
soon  soaks  away  that  I  have  a  great  difficulty  in 
dry  summers  in  keeping  the  plants  from  running 
to  seed.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  growing  Cardoons 
in  gardens  with  light  soil  where  there  is  lack  of 
labour,  as  it  is  disappointing  to  lose  the  plants 
when  time  and  labour  have  been  spent  on  the 
same,  as  if  they  run  they  are  tough  and  useless. 
"  C.  N."  does  well  to  point  out  their  utihty.  We 
have  so  little  change  in  vegetables  at  this  season, 
that  anything  out  of  the  common  is  worth  a  little 
trouble.  My  best  kind  was  the  Large  Smooth 
Solid,  which  is  less  prickly  than  the  others.  This 
was  less  inclined  to  run  than  the  Spanish  or  Tours 
variety. — 8.  M. 

Pea  Criterion.-t-It  is  always  interesting  to 
read  the  notes  sent  by  "  Norfolk,"  and  I  hope  he 
will  forgive  me  criticising  his  remarks  on  this 
Pea  when  I  give  him  my  reasons.  Needing  Peas 
in  quantity  in  July,  for  years  I  have  relied  upon 
Criterion  and  advocated  its  culture  in  these 
pages,  but  last  season  I  was  disappointed  with 
its  behaviour.  This  is  not  the  first  time  a  good 
Pea  has  failed  me.  The  question  is,  was  it  the 
true  Criterion  I  grew  ?  Though  received  from  the 
same  source,  the  growers  may  not  have  been  the 
same  or  the  stock  true.  It  is  becoming  quite 
common  to  substitute  other  varieties  where  one 
fails.  Criterion  has  for  many  years  been  a 
favourite  with  me  and  so  far  fairly  true,  but  last 
year  the  pods  were  very  small,  and  the  pods  only 
had  four  or  five  peas  instead  of  eight  or  nine.  I 
am  aware  the  dry  weather  affected  the  crop,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  totally  altering  the  character 
of  the  plant.  Till  last  year  I  could  not  praise 
Criterion  enough,  and  I  trust  if  the  true  stock  is 
short  it  will  be  regained,  as  it  is  the  finest 
flavoured  Pea  next  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra  I  ever  have 
grown. — S.  M. 

Celeriac  Smooth  Prague.— With  a  short 
vegetable  supply  Celeriac  is  now  valuable.     After 


a  trial  of  several   ki 


given 


much  satisfaction  as  the  Smooth  Prague.  Th 
variety,  though  large,  is  more  free  from  the  side 
roots,  and  therefore  less  inclined  to  break  up  into 
sections  than  the  ordinary  variety.  The  Apple- 
shaped  is  also  a  great  favourite  on  the  Continent. 
This  is  an  earlier  variety  than  the  Prague  and 
equal  in  quality.  I  think  the  chief  value  of 
Celeriac  is  in  its  keeping  properties  for  dishes 
from  January  to  April.  At  this  season  it  makes 
a  splendid  vegetable  and  is  grown  so  easdy.  As 
a  salad  it  is  excellent  cut  up  hke  Beetroot.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  little  seed  if  extra  fine 
roots  are  needed.  It  requires  much  the  same 
treatment  as  Celery,  but  neither  deep  trenches 
nor  moulding  up  are  needed.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  if  freely  supplied  with  moisture,  or,  what  is 
better,  liquid  manure,  when  in  full  growth  in  the 
late  summer  months,  roots  much  larger  than  a 
cricket  ball  and  of  first-rate  quality  will  be  secured. 
C.  Wytiies. 

Early  Lettuces— The  jirospect  of  an  early 
supply  from  autumn  sowings  is  not  very  assuring 
in  Cabbage  varieties,  and  the  continuously  weD 
weather  does  not  mend  matters  much.  The  Early 
Paris  Market,  sown  with  the  Bath  Cos  and  planted 
when  ready  under  sheltering  walls,  especially  if 
on  a  southern  aspect,  frequently  turns  in  very 


early  in  spring  and  is  much  valued,  more  par- 
ticularly when  there  is  not  the  frame  space  for 
growing  it  to  a  matured  state.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  most  of  the  autumn  sown  plants 
of  this  variety  have  run  to  seed  prematurely, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  great  drought  of  the 
autumn.  Early  Lettuces  are  always  in  request, 
and  where  it  is  found  that  the  outdoor  plants  are 
bolting,  a  box  or  two  of  seed  should  be  sown  at 
once  if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  If  sown 
now  and  forwarded  under  glass,  the  seedlings 
may  be  prepared  for  outdoor  planting  by  standing 
them  in  a  cold  pit  later  on,  leaving  the  lights 
oft'  on  favourable  occasions.  Commodore  Nutt 
and  Golden  Queen  are  earher  than  Paris  Market, 
and  one  or  both  should  be  chosen  for  immediate 
sowing,  Paris  Market  making  a  good  successional 
sort  sown  at  the  same  time.  A  narrow  border  in 
front  of  forcing  houses  is  a  first-rate  position  for 
both  sowing  and  planting  early  crops  of  Lettuces. 
The  first  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  make  a 
sowing  in  such  a  position  outdoors. — W.  S. 


THE   CARROT. 

Carrots  that  have  been  stored  find  little  favour 
with  cooks  except  for  certain  dishes,  those  taken 
fresh  from  the  open  ground  or  drawn  from  the 
frame,  as  the  case  may  be,  being  preferred.  To 
keep  up  a  constant  supply,  young  roots  require 
much  more  room,  judgment,  and  time  than  to 
provide  large  specimens  from  the  storeliouse.  If 
we  commence  with  the  first  sowings  that  are 
usually  made  on  hotbeds  in  January,  and  go  on 
through  the  summer  months,  finishing  up  with 
those  sown  on  a  sheltered  border  in  August,  we 
shall  find  that  nob  only  is  a  greater  amount  of 
seed  needed,  but  a  much  more  extended  number 
of  varieties  required  than  when  only  two  or  three 
sowings  are  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  Mice  are 
very  fond  of  the  young  leaves,  as  are  slugs  and 
snails,  and  as  the  plants  do  not  make  such  rapid 
progress  when  grown  in  frames,  there  is  greater 
danger  of  their  being  cleared  before  they  become 
large  enough  to  withstand  the  ravages  of 
these  marauders.  To  grow  Carrots  under 
these  circumstances  requires  constant  atten- 
tion. As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  with 
safety  they  must  be  thinned  to  a  distance  of 
■2  inches  apart  each  way,  and  these  again  must 
be  reduced  in  number  as  soon  as  the  roots  are 
the  size  of  good  Radishes,  or  when  large  enough 
for  use.  There  are  many  varieties  suitable  for 
growing  under  glass,  but  those  which  produce 
the  least  foliage  should  have  the  preference.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  colour  as  flavour  and 
earliness  with  these  first  sowings  ;  therefore,  those 
which  come  first  into  use  should  have  the  prefer- 
ence. Early  Gem,  Golden  Ball,  Inimitable  Forc- 
ing, and  Parisian  Forcing  are  the  best  I  have 
tried.  They  are  all  stump-rooted  kinds,  of  quick 
growth  and  excellent  quality.  These  varieties, 
too,  are  suitable  for  early  sowings  on  a  south 
border  in  February,  and  may  be  sown  much  closer 
together  than  the  varieties  that  make  so  much 
foliage.  Where  the  soil  is  light  and  warm,  nice 
roots  can  sometimes  be  had  from  these  south 
liorders  early  in  May,  as  they  will  follow  in  close 
succession  to  those  sown  on  hotbeds  in  February. 
We  next  come  to  sowings  made  in  the  open 
quarters,  and  here  we  must  in  a  measure  be 
guided  by  the  quality  of  the  ground.  When  of  a 
light,  sandy  nature,  the  short  or  stump-rooted 
kinds  are  best,  and  will  give  a  greater  return  for 
the  labour  expended.  Model,  Improved  Early 
Horn,  Champion  Horn,  and  Early  Nantes  are 
amongst  the  best  of  this  type.  These  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  end  of  .June,  or  even  later  in  good 
seasons,  but  no  more  of  them  should  be  sown  at 
one  time  than  would  gi\e  a  supply  for  three 
weeks,  as  when  overgrown  they  soon  become 
coarse  and  split.  It  is  far  preferable  to  make 
smaller  sowings  at  shorter  intervals  than  to  have 
coarse  roots,  half  of  which  are  wasted.  Where 
the  ground  is  deep  and  of  good  quality,  the  inter- 
mediate varieties  may  be  grown  for  the  midseason 
crop,  but  as  a  rule  they  will  not  produce  so  much 
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to  the  ground  in  a  given  time  as  those  of  the 
Model  type.  Those  must  ne.xt  have  attention,  for 
though  cooks  prefer  the  young  crisp  roots  from 
the  open  ground,  it  would  be  folly  for  the  gardener 
not  to  have  a  reserve  in  his  store.  The  time  of 
sowing  must  in  a  measure  depend  on  the  locality 
and  the  quality  of  the  land.  I  have  had  first 
class  Carrots  from  seed  sown  in  June.  These  were 
left  in  the  ground  until  the  end  of  October,  as  the 
longer  the  roots  can  remain  in  the  ground  the 
better  they  will  keep  through  the  winter.  But 
all  ground  is  not  alike  ;  therefore  the  cultivator 
must  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  time  of  sow- 
ing. No  more  time  should  be  allowed  than  is 
necessary  for  the  roots  to  fully  develop,  as  when 
this  happens  before  the  October  rains  set  in  they 
are  sure  to  split.  The  most  important  crop  of  all 
from  a  gardener's  point  of  view  is  that  which  is 
sown  between  the  middle  of  July  and  the  middle 
of  August.  This  is  the  crop,  as  a  rule,  that  has 
to  serve  him  from  early  in  November  until  the 
following  April.  It  is  the  one  that  causes  him  the 
most  trouble,  as  a  failure  of  this  could  not  be 
replaced.  For  these  winter  supplies  two  sowings 
should  always  be  made,  the  one  about  the  middle 
of  July  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  month  or 
early  in  August,  according  to  the  locality.  The 
varieties  best  adapted  for  these  sowings  are  those 
recommended  for  the  first  sowings  in  the  open 
borders,  but  Model  and  the  Intermediate  types 
could  also  be  sown  at  the  July  sowings,  as  they 
would  have  time  to  grow  to  a  fair  size  before 
being  checked  by  frost.  It  will  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  protect  these  late  sowings  in  severe 
weather,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  lifted  when 
required  for  use.  Thatched  hurdles  or  straw 
mats  are  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
can  easily  be  removed  when  necessity  arises  for 
so  doing.  H.  C.  P. 

SOWING  ONIONS  IN  BOXES. 

The  plan  of  sowing  a  portion  at  least  of  the  Onion 
crop  indoors  to  be  planted  out  in  the  early  spring 
has  become  very  general,  this,  perhaps,  more 
among  exhibitors  and  those  who  make  Onion  cul- 
tivation a  speciality.  From  an  exhibition  point 
of  view  It  resolves  itself  into  a  necessity  to  sow 
thus,  because  the  enhanced  size  obtainable  from 
the  practice  places  the  ordinarily  grown  bulb 
quite  out  of  the  running  in  competition.  From  a 
utilitarian  point  of  view  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
large  bulbs  score  much  over  and  above  the  ordi- 
nary samples ;  certainly  from  a  keeping  point  they 
do  not  compare.  For  cooking  whole  and  serving 
as  an  ordinary  vegetable  the  bigger  bulb  claims 
favour  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  milder  flavour  comes 
from  the  large  bulb  when  the  newer  up-to-date 
sorts  are  chosen.  The  enthusiast  would  have 
sown  seeds  perhaps  a  month  since,  and  in  due 
time  the  plants  will  require  pricking  out  into 
other  boxes  or  placing  singly  into  small  pots. 
Sown  at  the  present  time,  they  may  ha  allowed 
to  go  undisturbed  until  they  can  be  perma- 
nently planted  later  on,  but  thin  sowing  should 
always  be  remembered  .is  presenting  advan- 
tages both  to  the  plants  themselves  and 
the  workman  responsible  for  their  treatment. 
Thickly  sown,  they  become  drawn  and  weakly,  and 
the  roots  sufl'er  when  they  have  to  be  disentangled 
for  planting.  From  plants  thus  treated  last 
spring,  and  without  any  after  attention  beyond 
that  given  to  the  general  crop,  bulbs  each  'll  lbs. 
in  weight  were  lifced  in  August,  proving  that  the 
start  of  a  few  weeks  indoors  and  the  greater 
room  allowed  from  plant  to  plant  add  very 
materially  to  their  size  and  early  maturity.  Last 
summer,  dry  as  it  was,  suited  the  Onion  crop 
admirably  in  medium  and  heavy  ground.  Mil 
dew,  which  in  some  seasons  gives  much  trouble, 
was  last  year  singularly  absent.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  satisfactory  weight  of  individual 
bulbs,  by  reason  of  the  lengthened  season  allowed 
for  healthy  growth.  Deep  cultivation  is  favour- 
able for  high-class  Onions,  their  roots  penetrating 
to  a  surprising  depth  ;  but  for  this,  large  bulbs 
would  not  have  resulted  last  summer,  except 
unier  regular  irrigation  with  clear  and  diluted 


manure  water.  With  me  Record  produced  larger 
bulbs  than  Ailsa  Craig  last  year,  and  though  not 
of  the  favourite  globe  shape  of  the  latter,  it, 
nevertheless,  is  a  handsome  solid  Onion,  and 
weighs  well.  It  seems  to  have  an  excellent  con- 
stitution, and  those  who  have  as  yet  not  proved 
ts  qualities  would  do  well  to  give  it  a  trial 
during  the  coming  summer.  W.  S. 

Onion  The  Queen.— Some  time  ago  Mr. 
Wythes  referred  to  this  little  Onion  as  being 
most  valuable  for  early  use  if  sown  in  autumn. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  considerable  experience  in 
what  are  generally  known  as  winter  Onions,  that 
is,  plants  from  seed  sown,  say,  during  August 
and  September,  and  I  well  remember  the  satis- 
faction The  Queen  gave.  True,  it  is  not  large, 
but  the  plants  may  on  that  account  be  left  mucli 


Eiicx  Dabeoci.     (See  p.  126.) 

thicker  in  the  rows  than  most  varieties,  and  its 
firm  growth  seems  to  be  proof  against  decay, 
fungus,  or  early  bolting  to  seed,  an  evil  very  pre- 
valent amongst  the  flat  Tripoli  section.  Its 
earliness  and  mild,  pleasant  flavour  seem  to  be 
two  of  its  chief  recommendations,  and  I  would 
advise  all  who  have  a  heavy  and  constant  demand 
for  Onions,  and  to  whom  earliness  is  therefore  an 
important  point,  to   give  The   Queen  a  trial. — 

Broccoli  Early  Penzance. —  The  Cornish 
winters  are  not  perhaps  on  the  whole  so  severe 
as  in  most  places,  yet  occasionally  the  frost  is 
intense  enough  to  kill  down  all  the  Broccoli.  It 
is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  varieties  of 
this  vegetable  calculated  to  stand  a  good  deal  of 
inclement  weather   would  be  chosen  by  market 


growers.  Penzance  is  grown  very  largely,  I 
believe,  by  Cornishmen,  and  is  fit  for  use  at  a 
season  when  the  weather  is  often  severe,  viz., 
January.  I  do  not  think  those  in  unfavourable 
districts  need  scruple  about  growing  it,  and  as  far 
as  quality  is  concerned,  there  are  few  cooks  who 
would  not  praise  it.  I  am  in  favour  of  having 
more  than  one  string  to  the  bow  equally  as  much 
in  regard  to  Broccoli  as  Cabbage,  preferring  to 
have  several  sorts  in  each  section,  a  row  or  two 
of  each  rather  than  a  whole  breadth  of  one 
favourite.  This  is  the  only  way  of  making  as 
certain  as  possible  of  a  supply.— C.  N. 

Walcheren  Cauliflower  in  July.  —  Few- 
vegetables  are  more  uncertain  than  Cauliflowers, 
their  great  fault  being,  even  when  the  plants  are 
apparently  healthy,  their  liability  to  button. 
Even  those  who  have  warm  soil  and  sheltered 
gardens  and  are  able  to  sow  seed  out  of  doors 
early  in  March  often  meet  with  disappointment, 
and  if  the  wise  course  of  sowing  several  varieties 
is  not  adopted,  sometimes  find  themselves  with- 
out Cauliflowers  just  at  the  very  time  when 
they  are  expected  in  every  kitchen,  viz.,  the  end 
of  June  and  throughout  July.  As  a  safeguard  I 
have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  pinch  of  seed 
of  the  least  liable  to  bolt  of  any  Cauliflower,  Wal- 
cheren, from  the  second  to  the  last  week  in 
February.  The  latter  date  would  suit  best  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country.  I  like  a  frame 
best,  or  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  shallow  box,  to 
prick  the  seedUngs  out  into  a  frame  afterwards. 
Here  they  are  less  liable  to  sufl'er  from  drought 
and  the  roots  do  not  become  entangled  ;  conse- 
quently lifting  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  is  more 
practicable.  Choose  a  fine  day  in  April  for  plant- 
ing into  the  final  quarters  and  give  a  little  shelter 
from  wind  by  inserting  a  few  evergreen  branches 
on  each  side  of  the  rows.  I  practised  this  for  a 
good  many  years  and  never  remember  Walcheren 
to  have  failed  me,  the  heads  turning  in  in  July  in 
succession,  and  proving  doubly  valuable  when  I 
have  had  partial  or  entire  failure  with  the  earliest- 
sown  batches. — .1.  C. 


E.^RLY  TOMATOES. 
Varioit.s  means  are  resorted  to  by  different 
growers  to  secure  ripe  Tomatoes  as  early  as 
possible.  Earliness  being  of  greater  moment 
than  the  actual  weight  of  crop,  the  plants  have 
to  be  subjected  to  special  treatment  to  gain  the- 
desired  end.  Formerly  a  sowing  made  in 
February  was  considered  early  for  raising  the 
few  plants  that  were  likely  to  be  required,  but 
that  was  before  the  fruit  became  one  of  the 
daily  requirements  of  the  kitchen.  The  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  fruit  at  practically  all 
seasons  has  compelled  the  gardener  to  have 
successional  batches  of  plants  coming  on.  Au- 
tumn sowings  now  take  the  place  of  those  in 
spring  for  the  earliest  supplies,  ripe  fruit  being 
obtained  in  this  way  before  the  spring-raised 
plants  are  in  their  fruiting  pots.  Even  with 
this  advantage,  a  batch  of  strong  plants  to  start 
with,  say  in  February,  requires  care  to  pre- 
vent them  making  too  much  leaf  growth,  to 
induce  them  to  form  flower-trusses  early,  and 
finally  to  set  the  bloom  perfectly.  Undue 
excitement,  either  through  heat  or  moisture, 
may  cause  the  plants  to  make  many  feet  of 
growth  before  a  single  flower-truss  has  formed. 
This  not  only  proves  a  loss  of  time,  but  the- 
superfluous  growth  takes  up  valuable  house 
space,  which  at  the  present  season  can  rarely 
be  spared.  The  plants,  too,  become  ungainly 
if  in  pots,  and  they  often  have  to  be  shifted 
from  one  house  to  another,  while  should  they 
be  planted  out,  half  the  available  space  allotted 
to  them  is  covered  probably  before  a  cluster  of 
fruit  commences  to  swell. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  young  Tomato 
plants  inactive  during  the  winter,  while  directly 
they  are  placed  into  larger  pots  and  the  roots- 
come  into  contact  with  the  fresh  compost,  they 
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are  apt  to  grow  away  with  a  rush,  and  when 
growing  so  rajjidly  it  is  seldom  that  good  strong 
fiower-trusses  form.  As  before  stated,  heavy 
crops  are  not  expected  from  the  first  lot  of 
plants,  but  what  fruit  is  secured  would  certainly 
not  pay  unless  it  was  obtained  from  a  limited 
number  of  plants  occupying  as  small  a  space  as 
possible.  I  therefore  consider  it  a  mistake  for 
anyone  at  this  season  who  has  a  lot  of  healthy 
plants,  say,  in  0-inch  pots  to  place  these  singly 
in  pots  3  inches  larger  and  allow  the  leader  to 
grow  unchecked.  Each  plant  would  probably 
attain  the  height  of  (i  feet  or  more  before  half 
that  number  in  pounds'  weight  of  fruit  would 
be  produced  round  the  stem.  Moreover,  unless 
light,  airy  houses  are  available,  one  plant  shades 
another,  preventing  the  sun  reaching  the 
Bowers,  and  as  these  in  turn  fail  to  set,  leaf- 
growth  goes  on  unchecked,  and  the  chief  de- 
sideratum—earliness— is  further  impeded. 

A  safer  way  to  treat  such  plants  would  be  to 
prepare  a  certain  number  of  12-inch  pots 
simply  by  placing  one  crock  over  the  drainage, 
placing  over  this  about  3  inches  of  sound  turfy 
loam,  ramming  it  moderately  firm.  Three  or 
four  plants  of  equal  size  and  strength  should 
be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  placed  side  by 
side  in  the  large  one  prepared  to  receive  them. 
Work  in  more  loam  between  the  balls  so  as  to 
leave  no  cavities,  covering  the  latter  with  about 
an  inch  of  the  same  compost.  This  will  take 
up  about  two-thirds  of  the  pot-room.  Each 
plant  should  then  be  taken  from  its  support 
and  the  stem  carefully  curled  round  the  insid' 
of  the  pot,  lowering  it  at  the  same  time,  a  pej 
or  two  being  used  to  hold  the  stem  in  positioi 
near  the  soil.  Plants  18  inches  high  may  be 
brought  down  in  this  way,  so  that  only  a  few 
inches  of  leader  show  above  the  pot.  Secure 
this  to  a  neat  stick,  and  proceed  with  the  others 
until  they  are  all  brought  down  to  the  same 
level.  They  will  then  have  the  appearance  of 
dwarf,  sturdy  plants.  I  noticed  many 
treated  recently  had  a  flower  -  truss  barely 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  while  flower-trusses 
were  showing  freely  at  the  joints  ji 
above.  The  plants  should  be  stood  in 
warm,  light  house  where  the  atmosphere 
is  always  buoyant.  Here  the  blooms  wUl  not 
only  gain  strength,  but  less  diSiculty  will  be 
experienced  in  inducing  them  to  set  perfectly. 
When  it  is  seen  that  several  clusters  of  fruit 
have  been  secured  on  each  plant,  the  leaders 
should  be  stopped,  as  further  leaf  growth  would 
tend  to  rob  the  swelling  fruit,  the  object  being 
to  secure  this  quickly  and  then,  if  need  be, 
destroy  the  plants.  More  moisture  and  a  higher 
temperature  may  be  given  when  the  fruit  has 
reached  this  stage  without  any  harmful  efl'ect  : 
indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  hasten  then-  swelling. 
Plants  that  practically  have  to  conform  to  a 
dwarf  habit  by  the  treatment  described  can  be 
more  easily  taken  from  one  position  to  another 
as  desired  ;  they  can  also  be  arranged  near  to 
the  roof  glass,  which  is  a  great  gain  in  securing 
an  early  set.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  fruit 
has  commenced  to  swell,  top-dressings  of  a 
richer  compost  may  be  aSbrded  piecemeal,  and 
so  encourage  the  weight  of  crop.  Until  that 
period  is  reached,  ordinary  loam  will  be  found 
quite  sufficient  and  the  best  rooting  medium, 
manure  in  any  form  being  avoided.  Watering, 
too,  should  be  done  sparingly,  the  object  being 
at  all  times  with  early  Tomatoes  to  check  gross- 
ness  of  growth  and  encourage  early  flowering. 
Firm  potting  from  the  first  is  important,  and 
should  the  soil  be  retentive,  the  addition  of 
coarse  sand,  broken  charcoal,  or  fine  lime 
rubble  will  be  an  advantage.  Leaf-mould  would  ' 
be  better  mixed  with  heavy  loam  than  decayed  I 
manure.     Even  soot  should  be  withheld  until 


the  plants  feel  the  strain  of  fruit  production, 
when  a  stimulant  of  some  kind  proves  advan- 
tageous. Slany  of  the  newer  varieties  are  im- 
provements on  the  older  ones  both  in  appear 
ance  and  earliness,  but  a  great  deal  depends  on 
culture  in  order  to  obtain  first-class  fruit  at  the 
beginning  of  May.  Another  point  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  selection  and  saving  of  home-gr 
seed.  There  are  so  many  varieties,  or  so-called 
varieties,  offered  now,  that  it  is  rarely  a  true 
stock  is  obtained  unless  from  a  most  reliable 
source.  Having  proved  a  good  strain,  especially 
if  it  possesses  a  dvvarf,  free-flowering  habit,  even 
though  the  fruit  be  small,  it  is  worth  the  grower' 
trouble  to  save  a  pinch  of  seed,  so  that,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  he  can  rely  on  the  variety 
grown  for  the  production  of  early  fruit. 

R.  Parker 


EARLY  TURNIPS. 
OvER-ANXiETV  in  sowing  Turnips  of  any  kind 
frequently  ends  in  disappointment  by  reason  of 
the  plants  bolting.  Turnips  are  always  in  re- 
quest, the  finishing  up  of  the  old  stock  invariably 
occurring  before  the  new  ones  are  ready.  There 
is  but  lictle  gain  in  choosing  February  for  the 
first  sowing,  and  the  second  week  of  "March  is 
more  suitable.  Last  year  my  first  sowing,  w-hich 
w-as  made  the  first  week  in  March,  resulted  in 
To  per  cent,  of  bolted  plants,  which,  while  they 
supply  roots  for  flavouring  uses,  are  of  little  value 
as  a  vegetable.  The  delay  of  a  few  days  is  an 
absolute  gain  for  the  latter  and  more  important 
purpose.  The  Early  Milan,  whether  with  white 
or  coloured  skins,  is  decidedly  the  best  for  first 
crops,  being  far  and  away  the  quickest  to  mature 
roots  of  a  usable  size.  With  the  object  of  getting 
as  many  roots  as  possible  from  a  small  space,  some 
are  inclined  to  leave  the  plants  rather  thickly  in 
the  rows,  but  this  is  after  all  but  false  economy, 
because  with  sufficient  space  for  development  they 
bulb  much  more  quickly  than  if  crowded  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Birds  need  to  be  guarded 
against  by  an  early  arrangement  of  fish  nets. 
It  is  strange  how  soon  chatfinches  appear  on  the 
scene  when  Turnip  seeds  are  sown,  and  their 
keenness  of  sight  is  such  that  they  pull  up  the 
seeds  before  tbey  appear  above  the  soil.  It  is 
therefore  advisable,  taking  into  account  the  im- 
portance of  the  first  sowing,  to  fix  nets  over  the 
bed  at  the  time  the  seeds  are  put  in,  making  sure 
that  they  are  well  raised  above  the  ground.  The 
same  precaution  must  be  taken  in  making  them 
secure  round  the  sides,  the  smallest  opening  pro- 
viding an  easy  entry  and  the  loss  of  the  crop  a 
question  of  but  a  few  minutes  when  the  sowing  is 
a  small  one.  W.  S. 

U'i/ls. 


Pea  Day's  Sunrise.— If  this  Pea  possessed 
everywhere  the  good  qualities  given  to  it  by 
*'  .T.  C."  on  page  115,  it  would  be  grown  more 
generally  than  it  is.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  Pea 
to  be  hardy  and  free  cropping.  It  must  also  have 
good  eating  qualities,  and  here,  in  my  opinion. 
Day's  Sunrise  fails.  In  some  districts  it  is  still 
grown  largely  in  fields  for  market  on  account  of 
its  free  bearing,  but  as  a  garden  Pea  it  is  sur- 
passed by  many  other  sorts.  Doubtless  those 
readers  who  live  in  large  towns  know  the  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  buying  Peas  with  any  pretensions 
to  first-class  flavour  such  as  is  obtained  in  those 
grown  in  the  home  garden,  and  the  reason  is,  I 
think,  that  too  many  sorts  are  grown  for  market 
which  have  hardiness  and  free-bearing  habits  to 
recommend  them,  but  are  minus  the  quality.— 
G.  H.  H. 

Autumn-sown  Peas.— Until  the  late  spell 
of  wintry  weather  these  looked  remarkably  well, 
but  several  nights  of  frost  ranging  from  G'  to  l.'>^ 
have  very  materially  changed  their  appearance. 
The  mild  state  of  the  weather  favoured  a  softness 
in  their  growth,  and  the  frequent  and  heavy  rain 
rendered  the  surface  so  wet,  that  the  effects  of 
frost  were  more  severely  felt  than  usual.     In  my 


case  they  had  the  sheltering  influence  of  lofty 
walls  behind  and  a  thick  line  of  Filbert  bushes  in 
front  of  them,  and  during  the  severest  frost  ever- 
green boughs  inserted  here  and  there  among  the 
rows.  Last  spring  the  indoor  sowing  of  early 
Peas  had  no  sooner  been  planted  and  commenced 
to  root  afresh  than  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
severe  spell  of  frosty  weather,  and  appeared 
so  hopelessly  crippled  that  they  seemed  scarcely 
worth  leaving.  The  crop  produced  by  them  was 
later  than  usual,  but  the  weight  of  crop  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  aft'ected,  and  the  haulm  attained 
to  the  usual  height.  Outdoor  sowing  in  autumn 
is  not  nearly  so  commonly  adopted  as  used  to  be 
the  case,  perhaps  because  it  is  easy  to  sow  a  few 
boxes  to  stand  in  an  otherwise  unoccupied  pit, 
and  because,  too,  the  Marrow  Peas  are  much  more 
favoured  and  obtained  earlier.  Autumn  sowing 
on  a  sheltered  border  does  not  involve,  say, 
serious  outlay  either  in  labour  or  seed,  and  in  a 
moderately  severe  winter  they  survive  and  pro- 
duce their  earlv  crop,  which  is  always  accept- 
able. There  was  a  time  when  autumn  sowing 
was  universally  adopted  for  first  crops.  Many 
gardeners  who  are  without  the  glass  necessary 
for  forwarding  them  still  do  so. — W.  S. 


RIDGE  CUCUMBERS. 
Ridge  Cucumbers  are  grown  in  large  quantities 
by  market  gardeners,  the  plants  being  reared  in 
as  hardy  a  manner  as  possible  and  planted  out 
between  other  dwarf  sheltering  crops.  Amateurs 
also  w  ho  have  no  frame  accommodation  sometimes 
grow  the  ridge  varieties  very  well,  and  many  pre- 
fer their  flavour  in  hot  weather  to  the  hothouse- 
grown  fruit.  For  pickling,  the  ridge  sorts  are 
well  adapted.  It  is  highly  important  in  raising 
the  plants  that  a  hardy  constitution  be  aimed  at 
from  the  very  first.  To  sow  the  seed  and  grow 
the  young  plants  in  a  tropical  heat  even  for  a 
short  time  is  a  sure  forerunner  of  failure,  as  they 
never  seem  to  submit  to  the  necessary  hardening 
off.  As  it  is  useless  endeavouring  to  secure  early 
crops,  the  best  plan  is,  when  glass  protection  for 
raising  the  plants  is  given,  to  place  the  seed  pots 
near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  .>')'',  not  more, 
sowing  two  seeds  in  each  small  pot,  and  finally 
choosing  the  stronger  plant.  The  end  of  April 
or  first  week  in  May  is  soon  enough,  using  a 
sandy  loam.  From  a  temperature  like  this, 
where  plenty  of  air  has  been  given,  hardening 
in  due  time  by  placing  in  frames  is  comparatively 
easy.  Those  who  have  the  labour  and  material 
will  find  the  old-fashioned  way  of  sowing  the 
seed  where  the  plants  are  to  fruit  the  easiest  in 
the  long  run.  A  trench  should  be  taken  out 
some  4  feet  wide  and  from  18  inches  to  2  feet 
in  depth,  filling  this  in  with  leaves  and  short 
manure  and  treading  firmly.  On  this  lay  a  foot 
of  good  soil.  If  sandy  and  inclined  to  be  poor, 
a  fourth  part  horse  manure.  Place  hand- 
lights  down  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  each  about 
G  feet  apart,  and  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  fairly  warm, 
sow  several  seeds  in  each  light,  reducing  to  one 
hen  6  inches  high.  Keep  the  tops  on  the  lights 
till  an  inch  of  growth  has  been  made,  then  air 
regularly,  but  carefully.  Slugs  must  be  watched 
for,  and  after  full  exposure  takes  place,  judicious 
thinning  out  of  growth  and  sufficient  root  mois- 
ture will  do  the  rest.  B.  S.  X. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITCHEN. 

Broccoli  Sulphur.— I  am  pleaseil  to  find  this 
very  old  sort  still  included  in  nearly  ;ill  tlio  ratalogues, 
although  it  is  not  ahvav.-i  e;iil.'I  I'V  tlie  sime  name. 
P.ntsmouth  and  Chapnel's  Creaiii  aio  its  aliases. 
Over  thirty  years  ago  growers  in  Essf  >:  used  ti.)  rely  on 
Sulphur  to  tide  over  a  bad  winter,  and  t'jlerated  what 
some  might  call  its  bad  colour  rather  than  have  no 
Broccoli  at  all.  A  nice  white  head  does  look  best  in 
the  dining  room,  but,  cousideriD?  how  uncertain 
Krocoolis  are.  Sulphur  should,  I  think,  be  included  in 
every  garden.-.!.  C. 

Pea  English.  Wonder.— "A.  D."  pays  a  high 
tribute  to  the  qualities  of  this  Pea  (p.  SI),  so  much  so 
in  fact  that  it  makes  me  think  the  stcck  I  once  grew 
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must  have  been  either  a  po^r  selection  or  a  spurious 
form  of  it.  At  any  rate  the  impression  made  was 
each  that  I  have  not  since  included  it  in  my  selec- 
tion. The  pods  in  my  case  were  small,  and  in  appear- 
ance not  such  as  would  make  a  good  impression  under 
a  first  tral.  Chelsea  Gem,  however,  mentioned  by 
"  A.  D."  has  both  larger  pods  and  seed,  is  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  good  both  for  early  and  late  sowing. — 
W.  S. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


INDOOR  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 
The  indoor  cultivation  of  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines is  yearly  extending  both  for  market  and 
in  private  gardens.  As,  however,  Mr.  Iggalden 
has  treated  this  subject  so  exhaustively  during 
the  past  autumn  fr(jm  a  market  point  of 
view,  there  is  nothing  very  new  to  be  added 
under  that  heading.  Many  private  gardeners 
of  the  present  day  are  expected  to  sell  the  sur- 
plus fruit  crops  in  order  to  partially  relieve  the 
owners  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  when 
they  have  to  compete  with  prices  and  fruits 
such  as  Mr.  Iggulden  speaks  of,  it  tends  to 
raise  a  feeling  of  envy  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  must,  from  force  of  circumstances,  be  con- 
tent with  much  lower  figures  than  those  re- 
ferred to.  The  methods  of  the  private  grower 
differ  very  much  from  those  of  the  market  man 
— at  any  rate,  in  very  many  instances.  In  the 
latter  case  it  requires  no  great  effort  to  furnish 
a  house  with  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  on 
soil  which,  to  them,  would  be  quite  fresh,  not- 
withstanding it  may  have  produced  crops  of 
some  totally  different  kind  previously.  This 
can  be  done  when  signs  of  exhaustion  appear 
either  from  age  or,  what  they  otherwise  often 
have  to  endure,  overcropping.  The  private 
gardener  has  one,  two,  or  more  structures  de- 
voted to  Peaches,  and  in  his  case  the  trees  and 
crops  must  needs  be  forthcoming  from  the  same 
houses  and,  with  periodical  renovation,  the 
same  borders,  too,  over  a  long  series  of  years. 
It  would  not  be  profitable  to  the  market  grower 
to  work  on  these  lines.  Often  borders  and  Peach 
houses  are  unduly  restricted  in  size.  These  in- 
variably entail  extra  labour  in  summer  and  winter 
pruning  both  as  regards  branch  and  root.  A  tree 
restricted  in  trellis  space,  if  it  be  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  one,  must  be  hard  pruned  to  confine  it 
to  the  limits  allowed.  This  then  encourages  gross 
shoots,  and  these  in  course  of  time  give  rise  to  the 
production  of  correspondingly  stout,  thong-like 
roots.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  is  un- 
ripened  wood,  from  which  poor  crops  result. 
To  correct  this,  root-pruning  must  be  taken  in 
hand  and  vigorously  followed  up  until  the 
grossness  is  so  reduced  as  to  bring  the  tree 
into  a  bearing  or  fruitful  state.  In  a  large 
house  where  the  trellises  and  well-made  borders 
are  ample,  grossness  in  trees  is  not  so  great  a 
terror  to  the  grower,  because  they  can  be  given 
more  freedom  about  their  heads,  which  in  time 
brings  about  an  expenditure  of  the  superfluous 
vigour  by  fruit  -  production.  Strong  shoots 
pinched  when  18  inches  or  2  feet  in  length 
push  out  a  free  lateral  growth,  which,  when 
there  is  room,  can  be  tied  in,  and  if  kept 
thinly  trained  these  sub-laterals  will  be  suffi 
ciently  ripe  to  flower  the  following  year.  This 
does  away  somewhat  with  the  necessity  of  root 
pruning,  but  not  in  every  case. 

Market  growers  deprecate  the  principles  of 
border-making  as  practised  in  private  gard' 
and  as  regards  Peach  growing  I  am  certainly 
not  in  favour  of  elaborate  preparations  myself 
in  border-making.  At  the  same  time,  no  one 
can  deny  the  advantages  derived  from  planting 
in  maiden  soil.  Mr.  Iggulden  has  been  singu 
larly  fortunate  in  the   choice  of   liis  land    for 


Peach  cultivation.  The  growth  made  by  his 
trees,  the  weight  of  the  crops  borne,  and  the 
size  of  individual  fruits  are  such  that  many  a 
private  gardener  would  envy,  and  not  a  few 
have  done  so.  Soils  vary  so  much  that  the  con- 
stituents needful  for  Peach  growing  cannot 
always  be  found,  and  without  the  natural  ele- 
ments in  the  soil  I  do  not  find  it  an  easy  matter 
to  introduce  it  by  artificial  means.  There  would 
seem  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  uniformity 
in  Peaches  even  in  gardens  closely  adjoining. 
It  is  true  aspect  and  the  structures  them- 
selves play  an  important  part  in  the  character 
of  the  fruit  produced  in  them,  but  the  natural 
constituent  possessed  by  the  soil  is  the  all- 
important  item  necessary  for  giving  the  most 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  The  trees  them- 
selves and  the  size  and  colour  of  the  fruits 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Some  may  be 
inclined  to  differ  with  me  in  regard  to  colour, 
but  if  the  soil  has  no  bearing  on  the  colour  of 
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the  individual  fruits  when  ripe,  how  is  it  to  be 
explained  away  when  fruits  of  the  same  kind 
are  dull  in  one  garden  and  in  another  much 
more  brightly  coloured,  notwithstanding  clear 
water  only  is  given  to  the  border  ?  In  the  Rod- 
well  Hall  Gardens,  Trowbridge,  Pine-apple 
Nectarine  becomes,  when  ripe,  of  a  beautiful 
golden  colour,  flushed  with  crimson,  growing 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Mr.  Pymm,  the 
gardener,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  does 
not  raise  his  fruits  so  as  to  expose  them  to  sun- 
shine. Fruits  of  the  same  kind  allowed  to 
hang  beneath  the  trellis  on  my  trees  are  not 
nearly  so  rich  in  colour ;  in  fact,  there  is  quite 
a  dulness  spread  over  the  whole  fruit.  Raised 
to  the  light  by  means  of  short  lengths  of  Hazel, 
they  assume  a  uniform  depth  of  dull  crimson 
colouring,  which,  handsome  though  it  is,  suffers 
in  comparison  when  placed  in  competition  with 
those  named.     The  same  remarks  apply  with 


equal  force  to  the  handsomely  coloured  Peach 
Exquisite.  I  do  not  find  any  of  my  Peaches- 
from  the  early  May  gatherings  to  the  latest  in 
October  assume  the  richness  of  colour  seen  in 
some  other  gardens,  nor  does  that  enviable  size 
with  which  Mr.  Iggulden  is  favoured  obtam 
here.  At  the  same  time  quality  is  not  wanting 
when  a  fair  crop  is  allowed  to  each  tree. 

I  entirely  agree  with  your  able  correspon- 
dent's views  with  regard  to  planting.  Maidens 
I  find  much  the  better  form  of  tree  to  choose, 
for,  cut  back  to  suit  requirements  of  the  struc- 
ture and  the  position  they  are  intended  to 
occupy,  a  good  tree  can  be  built  up  in 
the  season  following  planting.  Trees  are 
usually  sent  out  from  the  nursery  unpruned,  so 
the  private  grower  can  choose  his  own  course 
with  them  and  prune  as  he  considers  best.  The 
pruning,  too,  depends  to  some  extent  on 
the  condition  of  the  individual  tree.  Some 
have  a  single  main  stem  perhaps  4  feet  or  5  feet 
in  length,  others  may  have  two  or  even  three 
main  shoots  produced  naturally  from  the  original 
bud,  or  it  may  be  by  accident  or  design  in  stop- 
ping the  shoots  in  their  early  stages  of  growth. 
In  the  former  case  my  plan  is  to  remove  the 
lateral  shoots  entirely  on  the  back  and  front  of 
the  tree  after  first  deciding  which  position  the 
tree  is  to  occupy.  Tlie  best  of  the  growths  on 
the  right  and  left  are  then  selected  at  a  suitable 
distance  apart ;  these  are  shortened  back  to 
about  6  inches  or  8  inches  in  length,  and  in 
height  according  to  the  vigour  and  ripeness  of 
the  main  stem.  About  2  feet  or  slightly  more 
is  a  very  good  length  to  form  a  nicely  balanced 
fan-shaped  tree — that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  single- 
stemmed  maiden.  Those  having  twin  or  triple 
branches  are  better  cut  back  more  severely.  In 
either  case  the  formation  of  a  creditable  tree 
depends  on  disbudding  in  the  spring.  If  there 
is  room  on  a  south  or  south-east  wall  outdoors, 
trees  may  be  prepared  even  more  easily  in  these 
positions  than  among  bearing  trees  under  glass, 
and  they  can  then  be  shifted  indoors  at  a  later 
period  when  in  a  more  matured  state.  Some 
growers  attempt  to  secure  a  crop  the  first  year 
from  planting.  This  is  a  mistake,  whether  it 
be  a  maiden  or  trained  tree  obtained  direct 
from  the  nursery.  The  energies  of  the  trees 
are  much  better  directed  towards  tlie  production 
of  bearing  wood  for  the  future  rather  than 
attempting  to  ripen  fruits  which  often  would  be 
almost  worthless,  because  small  and  poorly 
flavoured. 

Plantinu. 

The  best  time  for  planting  Peach  trees  is 
either  in  October  and  November  or  February 
and  March.  The  opinion  and  experience  of  an 
expert  nursery  fruit  tree  grower  once  expressed 
to  me  I  have  always  since  borne  in  mind,  and 
that  was  to  plant  any  kind  of  stone  fruits  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  the  trees  and  the  weather 
permitted  in  autumn.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
remove  them  when  in  a  leafy  and  unripened 
state  to  send  a  distance  by  road  or  rail.  It  is 
a  different  matter  in  shifting  them  from  one 
part  of  the  garden  to  another.  If  well  pre- 
pared by  previous  root  manipulation,  trees  can 
be  shifted  either  indoors  or  out  earlier  than 
could  be  done  from  a  distance,  but  shading  from 
sun,  frequent  syringing,  and  constant  moisture 
at  the  roots  would  be  needed  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  foliage  and  promote  an  early  root 
movement.  In  purchasing  from  a  nursery  it  is 
always  best  to  order  early,  and  if  one  has  any 
fixed  date  as  being  the  best  for  their  removal, 
it  can  be  stated  when  ordering.  Some  private 
gardeners  are  of  the  opinion  that  pruning  of 
newly-planted  trees  is  best  deferred  till  the 
spring,  but  I  have  never  yet  found  any  par- 
ticular advantage   derivable   from   spring  over 
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earlier  pruning.  One  very  important  point  in 
connection  with  planting  is  to  secure  trees 
from  a  reliable  source.  This  may  be  done  by 
purchasing  direct  or  through  a  local  agent.  It 
matters  not  who  orders  them  so  long  as  there 
is  the  assurance  of  the  source,  and  that  a  de- 
pendable one.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
a  tree  of  any  variety  worked  on  a  good  and  on 
an  indifferent  stock.  One  may  quickly  develop 
into  a  free-bearing  and  healthy  tree  ;  the  other 
remain  a  pigmy,  or  have  a  stunted  growth 
throughout  its  lite  course.  Some  are  fascinated 
by  cheap  offers  of  clearance  stocks.  That  some 
good  trees  and  varieties  may  sometimes  be  thus 
obtained  is  admitted,  but  I  much  prefer  and 
advise  the  clioice  of  sorts  that  are  reliable  and 
desired  either  to  form  an  extension  of  an  exist- 
ing stock  or  the  establishment  of  a  new  one. 
Vakieties. 
With  me  the  early  American  Peaches  are 
not  satisfactory  for  the  earliest  house.  Waterloo 
and  Alexander  have  both  given  place  to  others 
equal  to  early  forcmg.  In  houses  where  a  later 
and  cooler  start  can  be  given  they  are  invalu 
able,  because  they  furnish  fine  crop5  of  hand- 
some fruit.  Where  a  succession  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  is  required  from  the  beginning 
of  May  Amsden  .lune  is  a  better  sort  to  plant, 
because  it  will  flower  and  set  its  fruit  freely 
under  forcing  conditions,  and  if  slightly  less  in 
size  this  is  amply  compensated  in  the  greater 
weight  of  crop  given.  Alexander  and  Water- 
loo are  so  similar  in  size,  earliness,  and  colour 
that  to  the  private  grower  one  is  as  good  as  the 
other,  and  only  one  is  needed.  Condor  is  a 
good  successional  Peach,  as  also  are  Hale's 
Early  and  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  the  latter, 
perhaps,  the  better  in  quality  of  any  named 
above.  With  me,  too,  it  is  extremely  fruitful, 
easy  to  set,  but,  unfortunately,  the  tree  is  fast 
declining  in  strength  and  size.  Dr.  Hogg, 
like  the  preceding,  is  very  free,  the  fruits  not 
over  large,  but  good  in  quality.  This  follows 
Hale's  Early  and  is  succeeded  by  Yiolette 
Hative,  Bellegarde,  and  Dymond,  a  trio  of 
good  Peaches  that  are  brightly  coloured,  large 
in  size,  beautifully  flavoured,  and  wUl  endure 
forcing  without  giving  trouble  of  any  kind. 
The  newer  Cardinal  Nectarine  I  have  not  yet 
proved  myself,  but  it  has  given  a  good  account 
of  itself  where  it  has  been  planted.  Early 
Rivers  is  a  fine  variety  that  everyone  should 
grow.  This  is  several  day.s  earlier  than  the  old 
favourite  Lord  Napier,  and  by  having  good 
trees  of  both,  an  almost  unbroken  succession 
may  be  had  for  days  or  even  weeks.  This  can 
be  extended  earlier  by  the  newer  Cardinal  and 
later  with  Elruge,  which,  though  small,  is  yet 
good  and  useful.  Stanwick  Elruge  is  a  fine 
Nectarine,  but  later  in  ripening  than  the  old 
variety.  In  Nectarines  for  main  crop.  Pine- 
apple, Humboldt,  and  Pitmaston  Orange  with 
me  are  so  pimilar  in  every  detail,  that  in  a 
small  collection  I  would  certainly  advise  the 
planter  to  restrict  himself  to  one  of  the  three, 
and  it  would  seem  there  is  little  superiority  of 
any  one  over  the  other.  In  larger  collections 
they  may  all  be  chosen,  but  their  season  for 
ripening  is  the  same.  Hardwick  Seedl 
another  yellow-fleshed  kind  which,  exceptfor 
the  .sake  of  variety,  is  not  needed.  There  is  a 
decided  gain  in  flavour  in  the  yellow-fleshed 
Nectarines  over  the  white  sorts,  represented  by 
Elruge  and  Downton,  but  as  tastes  differ  so 
widely,  both  sections  are  better  included  even 
in  a  small  collection. 

The  foregoing  are  indispensable  for  early  and 
successional  gatherings  from  May  until  the  end 
of  August  and  beginning  of  September.  Started 
at  Christmas,  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  and 
Cardinal     Nectarines,     Amsden     .Tune,     Early 


Beatrice,  Condor,  and  Early  Grosse  IVIignonne 
Peaches  wUl  furnish  ripe  fruits  from  the  first 
until  the  last  week  in  May,  and  in  the  same 
house,  Bellegarde,  Dymond,  Royal  George,  and 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  Stanwick  Elruge  and 
Pine-apple  Nectarines  will  continue  the  supply 
for  another  month.  Where  convenience  exists 
for  growing  late  Peaches  under  glass,  matters 
are  greatly  simplified  ;  varieties  can  be  planted 
to  follow  the  midseason  sorts,  and  these  con- 
tinue the  supply  from  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember until  the  end  of  October  or  later.  No 
better  sort  than  Sea  Eagle  can  be  selected  to 
give  a  full  supply  late  ;  Lord  Palmerston, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Walburton's  and  Late 
Admirable,  Teton  de  Venus  and  the  Nectarine 
Peach  following,  Salway  and  Golden  Eagle 
supplying  the  latest.  The  last-named  do  not 
possess  good  quality,  but  are  useful  on  account 
of  their  lateness,  and  if  they  are  not  considered 
good  for  dessert  in  a  raw  state,  they  would  be 
highly  appreciated  when  stewed.  In  late  Nee 
tarines  there  is  a  much  smaller  choice — Victoria, 
so  well  known  for  high  quality  and  large  size, 
and  Balgowan,  a  freer  setter,  similarly  late,  and 
under  the  same  conditions  of  a  brighter  colour 
Pine-apple  grown  in  the  same  house  comes  late 
into  use  and  might  well  share  a  place  with  the 
foregoing. 

In  a  large  orchard  house  or  extensive  Peach 
case  a  greater  selection  proves  both  useful  and 
instructive.  Besides  the  sorts  already  men- 
tioned, others  of  early,  midseason  and  late 
ripening  tendencies  may  be  added,  including 
Early  York,  Crimson  Galande,  Dagmar  (a  very 
distinct  and  smooth-skinned  Peach),  Goshawk, 
Stirling  Castle  and  Alexandra  Noblesse  Peaches, 
Early  Victor,  Murray  and  Violette  Hative  Nec- 
tarines. There  is  often  a  difficulty  in  making  a 
small  selection  by  the  gardener  who  wishes  to 
obtain  as  lengthened  a  supply  as  possible.  Six 
trees  are  as  many  as  can  be  accommodated  under 
glass  in  some  cases,  divided  between  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  My  selection  for  such  would 
be  Early  Rivers  and  Pine-apple  Nectarines  ; 
Amsden  .June,  Hale's  Early,  Bellegarde  and 
Sea  Eagle  Peaches  ;  and  for  twelve  trees  I 
would  add  to  the  preceding  Lord  Napier  and 
Balgowan  Nectarines,  Dymond,  Crimson  (ia- 
lande.  Princess  of  Wales  and  Grosse  Mignonne. 
Barrington  is  a  very  fine  Peach,  but  in  some 
soils  is  addicted  to  dropping  at  the  stoning 
period.  Royal  George,  one  of  the  finest  of 
midseason  sorts,  too,  in  other  cases  gives  trouble 
with  mildew.  Without  these  failings  both  must 
be  included  in  the  most  select  lists. 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  good  results 
than  the  periodical  examination  of  the  roots, 
difcring  a  deep  circular  trench  at  a  good  dis- 
tance from  the  stem,  shortening  any  that  ex- 
tend some  distance  away  and  filling  in  with 
some  (juite  fresh  (to  fruit  trees),  though  not 
necessarily  maiden  turfy  loam.  Lime  rubble 
and  burnt  refuse  incorporated  are  quite  indis- 
pensable. Except  to  weakly  or  over-laden 
trees  clear  water  is  generally  advisable.  If 
this  is  given  in  suttioient  quantity,  often  good 
fruits  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is  possible  to  do 
all  the  necessary  work  of  thinning  in  the  spring 
months  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  the 
winter  pruning  can  be  materially  reduced  by 
removing  the  older  bearing  wood  after  the  crop 
is  cleared  and  before  the  leaves  commence  to 
fall  in  the  late  summer  or  autumn. 

Abundant  ventilation  should  be  admitted  at 
all  times  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  if  the 
autumn  proves  sunless  and  wet,  a  little  fire-heat 
is  well  repaid  in  assisting  maturity,  from  which 
healthy  buds  develop  strong  fertile  flowers  in 
the  following  spring.  Over-ripened  wood,  as 
well  as  that  imperfectly  matured,  accounts  for 


many  troubles  at  the  flower-setting  period,  and 
this  need  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  desirous 
of  getting  full  crops,  and  is  obtained  by  giving 
close  attention  to  the  daily  routine. 

W.  Strugxell. 


THE  RIPENING  OF  PEiRS  IN  1898. 
At  p.  12  "  South  Oxon  "  says  that  I  must  be  sin- 
gularly defective  in  the  management  of  fruit,  and 
that  the  locality  must  be  an  extraordinarily  warm 
one.  Most  growers  should  know  soil  and  position 
greatly  alter  the  character  and  keeping  of  fruit, 
and  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  "  South  Oxon's  " 
remark  as  to  keeping,  as  soils  are  so  disperse  that 
these  greatly  affect  the  keeping  properties.  If 
"  South  Oxon  "  will  read  my  note  again  he  will 
find  it  was  written  in  answer  to  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Burrell  at  p.  459,  last  vol.,  who  referred 
to  this  question,  and  whose  note  was  written  some 
time  before  mine.  I  am  similarly  situated  as  re- 
gards soil.  Mr.  Burrell  states,  writing  in  Novem- 
ber, that  he  had  ripe  Pears  then  which  should  be 
in  season  quite  two  to  three  months  later.  What 
does  "  South  Oxon ''  say  to  this  ?  I  fail  to  see 
how  the  soil  that  produces  such  long-keeping 
fruits  could  be  so  parched  and  yet  give  such 
excellent  results.  "South  Oxon"  would  have 
done  well  to  make  plain  his  kind  of  soil.  My  soil 
is  one  of  the  worst  for  Pears  or  stone  fruit.  In 
many  places  I  have  not  12  inches,  this  resting  on 
gravel.  Of  course,  I  endeavour  to  make  it  as 
suitable  as  possible,  but  no  one  can  help  the  same 
being  drained  by  its  porous  surroundings.  A  wet 
summer  is  far  the  best.  In  such  an  one  as  the 
last  my  fruit  ripens  rapidly,  as  what  moisture  is 
given  is  so  soon  lost  in  spite  of  mulchings  and 
every  possible  attention.  "South  0.xon "  may 
say  it  is  unwise  to  plant  Pears  in  such  soil.  I 
have  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  endeavour  to  meet 
adverse  seasons.  When  the  fruits  are  full  grown 
and  ready  to  gather  they  are  so  soon  ripe  that  my 
critic  is  fortunate  in  not  having  such  difficulties- 
to  meet. 

Storing  is  referred  to,  and  here  let  me  assure 
"  South  Oxon  "  I  do  not  think  he  need  consider 
the  attic  at  the  top  of  his  house  a  bad  store.  I  am 
not  at  all  in  favour  of  the  well-equipped  fruit  room. 
I  would  prefer  the  attic  by  all  means,  as  I  find 
fruit  keeps  much  best  in  such,  as  probably  the 
room  underneath  gets  no  fire  and  the  temperature 
near  the  roof  in  the  winter  is  less  warm.  I  have 
a  fruit  room,  but  fruits  keep  worse  here  than  in 
some  old  disused  store  rooms  I  have  over  theds, 
as  the  temperature  is  more  regular  than  in  a  fruit 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  A  great  deal  of  fruit 
is  lost  in  storing,  and  all  cannot  get  the  conveni- 
ence desired.  1  had  very  little  to  store  last  year, 
so  it  behoved  me  to  make  the  most  of  what  I  had. 
Of  the  varieties  "South  Oxon  ''  names,  several  of 
them  with  me  are  not  worth  storing.  Berga- 
mote  d'Esperen  is  one  of  the  worst  in  this 
respect,  but,  according  to  "South  O.xon,"  this 
would  not  be  ready  in  January  when  he  penned 
his  note.  This  variety  is  never  good  with  me ; 
indeed,  very  few  of  the  Bergamots  are,  in  the 
poor  light  soil.  Crassane  is  so  shy  I  rarely 
get  a  crop,  and  of  late  have  reduced  the  number 
of  trees  of  this  variety.  I  certainly  would  not 
rely  on  it  in  a  light  soil.  "  South  Oxon  "  states 
that  OliN'ier  de  Serres  is  not  over  with  him  in 
January — the  time  he  wrote.  Is  this  not  a  late 
Pear  also,  February  to  March  ''  This  Pear  being 
ripe  then  in  a  measure  points  out  that  my  note  as 
to  ripening  prematurely  was  not  out  of  place. 
It  may  surprise  "  South  Oxon  "  to  hear  that  I  had 
Beurrc?  Diel  ripe  the  first  week  in  October,  and 
to  show  they  were  not  inferior  they  took  first  prize 
at  a  good  fruit  show.  This  will  convince  him  of 
the  warm  locality,  and  I  trust  he  will  be  less  in- 
clined to  criticise  my  culture.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  he  objects  to  some  of  my  remarks  on  the 
ripening,  as  when  1  lived  in  Gloucestershire  with 
a  diverse  soil  I  always  had  Beurre  Diel  in  quan- 
tity in  January.  This  shows  that  with  diverse 
soils  and  situation  different  results  are  secured. 
That  little-known  variety  Susette  de  Bavay  is 
noted  as  one  of  the  best  .at  p.  8S.     This  is  a  Feb- 
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ruary  Pear,  but  with  me  of  no  value.  In  no 
shape  or  form  is  Beurre  Ranee  a  success  with 
me.  Easter  Beurre,  even  when  left  on  the  trees 
till  the  latest  date  possible,  never  ripens.  Winter 
Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  and 
Le  Lectier  are  my  best  late  \arieties,  but  even 
these  ripen  some  time  in  advance  of  their  proper 
season.  ({.  \V.  S. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
iFthe  money  spent  in  building  the  house  now  form- 
ing the  entrance  to  Chiswick  ( iardens  had  been 
expended  over  several  years  in  getting  a  supply  of 
manure  for  the  various  quarters,  some  good  might 
have  resulted,  and  we  should  not  have  heard  of 
the  garden  being  "  worn  out."  A  good  dose  of 
lime  to  some  of  the  quarters  would  also  be  bene- 
ficial. There  is  in  the  garden  some  splendid  soil ; 
all  it  wants  is  deep  tillage  and  plenty  of  manure. 
Qaite  as  good  crops  have  been  taken  off  the  pre- 
sent ground  when  well  done  in  every  way  as  could 
be  seen  in  the  market  gardens  in  the  vicinity. 
What  about  such  gardens  as  Syon,  which  have 
been  in  existence  for  centuries  ?  They  are  not 
"worn  out,"  as  the  many  exhibits  at  the  Drill 
Hall  show.  What,  too,  about  the  garden  divided 
from  Chiswick  only  by  a  wall  in  which  fruit  and 
vegetables  that  can  take  in  a  brisk  competition 
first  prizes  at  an  Edinburgh  show  can  be  grown. 
There  is  plenty  of  "life"  in  Chiswick  Garden  soil 
yet  if  as  well  done  as  it  used  to  be.— X. 

Two  very  different  and  distinct  notes  were 

struck  by  the  chairman  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing. One  was  that  the  Chiswick  Garden  is  ' '  worn 
out."  The  other  is  of  a  more  cheerful  nature,  viz  , 
the  necessity  or  desirability  of  a  horticultural  build- 
ing or  hall  in  which  to  hold  the  society's  meetings. 
As  to  the  first  statement,  Chiswick  may  be  in  many 
ways  and  for  several  reasons  unsuitable  for  its 
present  purpose,  but  surely  to  say  that  the  garden 
itself,  i.e.,  the  soil,  is  worn  out  is  a  little  beside 
the  fact.  Of  late  years  at  any  rate  the  Chiswick 
Garden  has  never  been  called  upon  to  produce  or 
bear  the  heavy  and  numerous  crops  obtained 
from  market  gardens  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Of  course  we  all  are  aware  that  if  the  same 
money  and  the  same  ability  now  expended  on  the 
Chiswick  (Jarden  were  spent  on  a  deep,  rich  hold- 
ing soil  in  a  better  climate  the  results  would  be 
increased,  but  that  is  a  little  beside  the  point, 
and  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  even  if 
the  allegation  as  to  the  garden  being  worn  out 
is  true,  such  a  termination  to  its  usefuli 
must  to  some  extent  at  least  have  been  brought 
about  by  a  lack  of  suitable  manures  or  of  labour 
and  skill  in  cultivation.  The  climatic  surround- 
ings are  not  of  the  best,  as  we  all  know  :  still, 
how  much  worse  are  they  than  those  of  Kew 
and  Regent's  Park,  gardens  of  which  so  far  we 
have  heard  nothing  as  to  their  being  worn  out. 
As  to  the  second  statement,  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
pretty  well  agreed  that,  given  the  requisite  capital, 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  in  a  suitable 
position  would  be  a  good  and  paying  investment 
rather  than  an  expenditure,  and  I  for  one  wish 
such  a  project  every  success.  Now  and  then  we 
hear  whispers  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  with  other  institutions  or 
societies,  but  I  sincerely  hope  nothing  of  th( 
kind  will  be  allowed  to  take  place.  So  long  as 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  keeps  to  garden- 
ing and  remains  independent  of  everything  else, 
so  long  will  it  be  likely  to  succeed.— F.  R.  II.  S. 

■ •  The  next  fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  February  28,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
"The  Colours  of  Insects;  their  Meaning  and 
Use"  (illustrated  by  limelight)  will  be  given  at 
:?  o'clock  by  Mr.  H.  L.  T.  Blake. 

Veitch.  Memorial  fund.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees  held  on  the  17th  inst.  it  was  resolved 
to  place  a  medal  and  prize  of  £.5  at  the  disposa. 


of  the  Trowbridge  Horticultural  Society,  and  a 
medal  and  prize  at  the  disposal  of  the  Borough 
of  Hanley  Floricultural  Fite,  to  be  competed  for 
at  their  respective  forthcoming  annual  shows. 
It  was  also  resolved  to  place  the  sum  of  £20  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Lindley  Library  trustees. 

The  Sherwood  cup,  1899.— It  having  been 
represented  to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  that  the  terms  in  which  the  Sher- 
wood cup  is  oii'ered  for  competition  on  p.  .52  of 
the  Society's  Arrangements,  1S99,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently definite,  the  following  additional  regula- 
tions are  made  :  (1)  No  exhibitor  may  stage  more 
than  KiO  dishes  in  all.  (2)  The  Kill  (or  less) 
dishes  may  be  divided  between  the  two  meetings 
in  any  proportion  the  exhibitor  pleases.  (S) 
Special  regard  will  be  given  to  quality  and  to 
variety.  (4)  As  with  all  other  exhibits  for 
prizes,  all  the  exhibits  must  have  been  actually 
grown  by  the  exhibitor  in  his  own  or  his  em- 
ployer's garden.— By  order  of  council,  Feb.  14, 
1899.— W.  WiLKS,  Secretary. 


Public  Gardens. 

Epping  Forest.- The  annual  report  of  the 
Epping  Forest  Committee  of  the  Corporation, 
which  has  just  been  printed,  states  that  during 
the  winter  a  large  area  of  the  forest  was  lightly 
thinned  to  give  more  space  to  trees  and  to  make 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  domain  more  acces- 
sible. Mention  is  made  of  the  recent  gift  to  the 
Corporation  by  Mr.  E.  North  Buxton  (one  of  the 
Verderers)  of  twenty-eight  acres  of  freehold  land 
forming  a  portion  of  the  Yardley  Hill  estate, 
Sewardstone.  The  land  comprises  a  timbered 
ridge  projecting  into  the  Lea  valley,  and  connects 
with  the  main  forest  at  Hawkwood  a  charming 
outlying  portion  known  as  Gilwell  Lane.  The 
estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  ensuing  is 
returned  at  £.5000,  less  £1600  income  from  the 
forest,  leaving  £40(i0  to  be  transferred  to  the 
account  from  the  London  grain  duty,  out  of 
which  Epping  Forest  and  other  open  spaces  under 
the  control  of  the  Corporation  are  maintained. 

A  new  Iiondon  park.— The  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
will,  at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Council,  recom- 
mend the  contribution  of  f  3.5(Mi  towards  the  cost 
of  purchasing  the  Manor  House  estate,  Old  Road, 
Lee,  belonging  to  Lord  Northbrook  and  Lord 
Baring.  The  committee  state  in  a  report  that 
they  have  visited  the  land,  and  are  satisfied  that 
it  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  recrea- 
tion ground.  It  is  already  laid  out  as  a  park, 
with  a  river  running  through  it,  and  could  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary entrances  are  made.  The  sum  originally 
asked  for  the  whole  of  the  property,  including 
the  house,  was  £9000,  the  vendors  giving  a  con- 
tribution of  £1300.  The  vendors  afterwards 
agreed,  in  lieu  of  their  promised  contribution,  to 
give  the  house  and  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  ground  surrounding  it  to  the  parish  of  Lee 
for  the  purpose  of  ofiices.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
purchase  the  remaining  eight  acres  and  three- 
quarters  for  £830<l,  towards  which  the  Council 
will  be  asked  to  contribute  £3500.  The  cost  of 
making  the  necessary  alterations  to  fit  the  place 
for  use  as  a  public  park  will  be  about  £3350. 


splendid  record  for  a  February  day.  A  selected 
bush  of  the  wild  Hazel  first  opened  a  fertile 
flower  on  the  14th,  or  three  days  in  advance  of 
its  average  date  for  the  previous  eight  years. 
The  douljle  Snowdrop  flowered  three  days  behind 
its  average  date  for  the  preceding  twelve  years, 
while  the  yellow  Crocus  was  six  days  in  advance 
of  its  average  date  for  the  same  twelve  years. 
Early-flowering  bulbs  are,  as  a  rule,  coming  into 
bloom  considerably  later  than  last  year.  For 
instance.  Crocus  Sieberi  was  eighteen  days  later, 
Leucojum  vernum  sixteen  days  later.  Narcissus 
minimus  eight  days  later,  double  Snowdrop  six- 
teen davs  later,  and  yellow  Crocus  eleven  days 
later.— E.  M.,  Birkhamsted. 


Obituary. 

MR.  GEORGE  SMITH. 
It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Vice- Regal  (lardens,  Dubhn,  on 
February  19,  at  the  age  of  73.  Mr.  Smith  was  of 
Scotch  extraction,  and  during  the  time  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  Vice-Rggal  Lodge 
the  place  has  been  a  most  efficient  school  of 
gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers  were  alike  well  grown. 
Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  Phienix  Park, 
the  gardens  occupy  a  site  of  great  natural 
beauty,  having  views  over  extensive  groves  of 
native  Hawthorn,  with  the  Dublin  mountains  on 
the  sky  line.  In  former  times  these  gardens 
were  famous  for  their  floral  display  during  the 
summer  months,  and  when  we  last  saw  them  they 
were  bright  with  Wallflowers,  Tufted  Pansies, 
and  Forget  me- nets,  and  redolent  with  the  most 
grateful  perfume.  In  the  kitchen  garden  there 
is  an  extensive  range  of  iron  curvilinear  vineries, 
erected  by  Turner,  of  Dublin  (who  also  cast  and 
fitted  the  great  Palm  house  at  Kew),  and  in  these 
Grapes,  Peaches,  &q.,  were  splendidly  grown. 
Two  or  three  of  the  Grape  Vinej  here  grown  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  extension  system,  and 
occupy  a  large  area  and  yield  \er}-  good  crops. 
During  the  many  years— about  forty,  we  believe 
—that  Mr.  Smith  managed  these  gardens,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  have  been  of  very 
great  value  as  an  efficient  working  school  of  horti- 
culture, from  which  able  gardeners  were  drafted 
to  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  even  to  England  and 
Scotland  as  well.  One  interesting  feature  in  these 
gardens  is  a  collection  of  healthy  trees  of  various 
kinds  planted  by  H.M.  the  Queen,  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
A  very  impressive  funeral  service  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  in  the  Rutland 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  burial  took 
place  afterwards  in  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Jerome. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— For  over  a 
fortnight  there  has  not  been  a  single  unseason- 
ably cold  day  and  only  one  cold  night— that  pre- 
ceding the  22nd,  when  the  exposed  thermometer 
showed  12°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  still  very 
warm  for  the  time  of  year,  the  temperature  at 
1  foot  deep  being  about  4°  warmer,  and  at  2  feet 
deep  about  5°  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  No 
measurable  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen  since  the 
15th,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  month  the 
total  fall  amounts  to  2?  inches,  which  is  in  excess 
of  the  average  quantity  for  the  whole  month. 
Since  the  19th  the  wind  has  come  exclusively 
from  some  point  between  N.  and  E.  On  the  21st 
the  sun   was   shining    brightly   for   SJ  hours,  a 


Mr.  Wm.  Dick,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin. 
—Many  of  our  readers  will  regret  to  hear  thut 
this  gentleman  is  retiring  from  the  superinten- 
dentship  of  the  Phanix  Park  and  People's  Gar- 
dens in  November  of  the  jiresent  year.  Mr.  Dick 
has  held  this  responsible  post  with  credit  to  him 
self  and  also  to  the  great  improvement  ai.d 
artistic  advantage  of  the  park  and  gardens  fur 
about  twenty  years.  He  was  well  known  as 
"The  Squire's  Gardener '' when  in  charge  of  tlio 
gardens  of  Sir  l\'or  and  Lady  Guest  (now  L^id 
and  Lady  Wimborne),  before  he  came  to  Ireland. 
He  will  take  with  him  on  his  retirement  the  b?.-t 
wishes  of  a  numerous  circle  of  friends. 

Pruning  Roses.— Will  someone  kindly  defcribo 
the  dift'cvent  methods  of  pruniug  required  by  the  'J'i'a 
and  it.s  hybrids.  Noisette,  Bourbon,  and  H.P.  Ruses  ? 
-V.  /. 


told  in  seven  chapters. — Ed. 


Names    of  plants.- 11^.    H.  ff.— Deudrohium 
ureum. If.    .r.    lK—\,   Cattleya   labiata ;    2,  Vi- 
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PEA.CH  EARLY  GROSSE  MIGNONNE. 
Every  season  increases  my  good  opinion  of  this 
splendid  Peach,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  a 
bad  point.  If  I  were  tied  down  to  a  single 
variety  I  know  of  no  other  that  would  beat  it, 
and  it  certainly  would  be  my  choice.  It  has  a 
very  good  habit,  is  not  addicted  to  bud-drop- 
ping or  fruit  dropping  at  stoning  time,  nor  is 
it,  according  to  my  experience,  at  all  prone  to 
stone-splitting.  In  an  early  house  that  owing 
to  circumstances  had  to  be  driven  rather  hard 
last  season,  and  consequently  had  the  wood  if 
anything  rather  over-ripened,  the  early  kinds 
have  dropped  their  buds  rather  badly  this 
season.  Waterloo  and  Alexandra  Noblesse 
are  the  worst,  the  former  having  only  half  a 
a  crop,  while  the  latter  will  not  require  very 
much  thinning,  but  Eirly  Grosse  Mignonne  has 
set  a  full  crop  of  promising  looking  fruits. 
With  the  earlier  houses  it  is  often  the  custom 
to  syringe  daily  from  the  time  the  house  is  shut 
up  until  the  flowers  are  opening,  and  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  no  greater  mistake  can  be 
made.  Regularity  in  these  cultural  operations 
would  be  all  very  well  provided  the  weather 
was  always  alike,  but  to  keep  on  throwing  a  lot 
of  water  about  the  trees  with  the  outside  atmo- 
sphere damp  is  wrong,  quite  as  wrong,  in  fact, 
as  doing  without  moisture  altogether  until  the 
fruit  is  set,  a  system  that  finds  a  certain  amount 
of  favour.  There  is  no  doubt  that  during 
bright  weather  in  January  and  February,  when 
the  midseason  houses  are  started,  occasional 
syringings  are  very  helpful  to  the  starting  buds, 
softening  the  outer  .scales  and  strengthening  the 
young,  tender  foliage  materially,  but  a  lot  of 
moisture  about  the  young  leaves  leads  to  loss  of 
colour,  and  by  weakening  the  foliage  in  the 
first  place  makes  it  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects  later  on  and  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
scorching. 

Thinning  the  buds  of  all  free-setting  kinds  is 
by  this  time  recognised  as  a  detail  in  good  cul- 


ture, so  the  advantages  of  this  need  not  be 
noted,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  practised  with 
kinds  that  are  known  to  be  doubtful  in  setting 
and  swelling  their  fruits.  It  is  easy  enough  for 
a  grower  of  experience  to  see  which  flowers  are 
most  likely  to  set,  and  the  removal  of  weak  ones 
and  others  that  are  badly  placed  can  only  be 
productive  of  good.  I  have  heard  growers  say 
that  by  leaving  these  blooms  there  is  more 
pollen  produced, 'and  that  therefore  the  stronger 
blooms  are  more  likely  to  set,  but  this  argu- 
ment I  consider  weak,  for  every  perfect  flower 
will  contain  suflicient  pollen  ^to  fertilise  a  hun- 
dred others,  and  it  is  not  so  much  the  amount 
of  pollen  as  its  condition  and  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere that  tends  to  a  good  set  or  the  reverse. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  thin  too  hard.  Provided 
the  proper  constituents  are  in  the  border,  there 
is,  of  course,  little  danger  of  proper  stoning, 
and  here,  again,  an  expert  cultivator  has  little 
difficulty  in  deciding  which  fruits  ought  to  be 
left,  but  though  a  few  extra  fruits  may  draw 
the  tree  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  full  crop  ensured,  and  the  thinnings 
after  stoning  are  very  useful  at  a  time  when 
soft  fruits  of  other  kinds  are  all  that  can  be 
had  for  tarts  and  compotes.  Nothing  is  more 
conducive  to  the  fruit  stoning  well  from  old 
and  partially  worn-out  borders  than  a  light  top- 
dressing  of  wind  slaked  lime  just  after  the 
fruit  is  set.  Frequent  pricking  up  of  the 
border  during  the  growing  season  is  also  of  great 
advantage.  Those  growers  who  let  the  surface 
soil  become  hard  baked  from  fear  of  damaging 
the  surface  roots,  frequently  find  when  distur- 
bing it  afterwards  that  there  are  very  few  sur- 
face roots  to  trouble  about.  A  loose  surface 
prevents  cracking  and  encourages  these  feeding 
roots.  H.  R. 

Digestible  Apples. — A  note  on  this  subject 
appeared  some  time  ago  in  The  G.\rden,  the 
writer  asserting,  and  rightly  so,  that  there  were 
certain  varieties,  even  of  the  dessert  section, 
which  people  with  weak  digestion  could  not  eat 
in  a  raw  state.     The  soft  fleshed  Apples  are  the 


most  easily  digested,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
amongst  these  is  Yellow  Ingestre.  It  eats 
mellow  without  being  mealy,  and  the  flavour  is  rich 
and  refreshing,  quite  distinct,  in  fact,  from  that  of 
any  other  sort.  Yellow  Ingestre  grows  and 
fruits  abundantly  either  as  a  standard,  bush  or 
pyramid,  and  I  have  also  seen  it  doing  well  as  an 
espalier.  For  an  early  Apple  I  cannot  name  a 
better  for  amateurs.  -J.  C. 

Finisbing  off  forced  Strawberries.— I  do 
not  think  that  as  a  rule  enough  attention  is  given 
to  finishing  off  forced  Strawberries  in  order  that 
the  flavour  may  be  of  the  best.  Moreover,  fruits 
that  are  gathered  from  a  very  warm,  moist  house 
and  in  a  fully  ripe  fondition  are  not  the  best  for 
travelling  a  long  distance  either  by  post  or  rail. 
Whereve'r  practicalile  the  plants  should  be  moved 
from  the  forcing  house  propar  when  the  fruits 
are  little  more  than  three-parts  ripe,  their  final 
quarters  being  an  intermediate  house  with  a 
night  temperature  of,  say,  60=,  and  a  little  air 
left  on  continually.  From  that  stage  till  the 
fruits  are  picked  the  least  over-moist  state  of  the 
soil  should  be  avoided,  just  enough  water  being 
given  to  keep  the  foliage  right.  A  comparatively 
dry  air  is  also  necessary,  and  no  afternoon  damp- 
ings of  floors  should  be  given.  The  fruit  will 
then  be  firm  and  nicely  flavoured.— NoBwicri. 

The  ripening  of  Pears  in  1898.— "South 
Oxon  "  is  certainly  most  fortunate  in  having  such 
a  good  and  successional  supply  of  Peirs  of  excel- 
lent quality  after  a  season  which  was  certainly 
not  one  of  the  best  for  developing  either  quality 
or  lasting  properties.  "South  Oxon"  expresses 
surprise  that  "  G.  W.  S.'s^'  supply  should  have 
terminated  so  soon,  and  thinks  his  locality  must 
be  a  very  warm  one  or  his  management  singularly 
defective.  I  tliink,  however,  that  if  facta  were 
known,  the  supply  in  the  majority  of  gaidens  this 
winter  has  been  a  short  one.  When  living  in 
South  Notts  the  garden  under  my  charge,  al- 
though lying  rather  high  and  having  abundant 
drainage,  the  soil  also  being  rather  light,  did  not 
dry  up  and  become  parched  so  quickly  as  some  1 
have  seen,  yet  after  an  abnormally  dry  autumn  1 
always  found  Pears  to  ripen  much  more  quickly 
and  last  a  much  shorter  time  than  when  tlie 
summer  and  autumn  were  of  a  more  ordinary 
character.     Thomson's  would  be  ripe  in  October 
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and  quickly  gone.  Marie  Louise  only  kept  to  the 
middle  of  November  by  storing  in  a  very  cool, 
even  (ilace.  Winter  Nelis  and  Glou  Morceau 
would  rush  in  unexpectedly  on  its  heels,  and  even 
BeurrS  Ranee,  which  in  a  fairly  moist  season  kept 
with  me  till  March,  would  be  all  eaten  by  the 
mid  lie  of  January.  This  being  the  case  so  far 
north,  there  can  be  little  surprise  at  wholesale 
premature  ripening  and  speedy  decay  in  gardens 
situated  in  extra  warm  districts  and  having  a 
shallow,  porous  soil.— B.  S.  N. 


NOTES  ON  APPLES. 
I  THANK  Mr.  Denis  Knox  for  his  courteous  criti 
cism  of  my  notes  on  "Sure  Bearing  Apples' 
which  appeared  in  a  previous  issue  of  The  Gar 
DEN,  and  in  reply,  the  reason  why  the  two  varie 
ties  quoted  by  him  were  not  included  in  my  list 
was  because  I  do  not  find  them  to  be  such  regular 
bsarers  as  to  warrant  my  doing  so.  I  am  wel' 
acquainted  with  both  the  Minchal  Crab  and 
Hanwell  Souring,  and  have  trees  of  the  latter 
nearly  thirty  years  old.  I  quite  agree  with  all  that 
Mr.  Knox  has  said  respecting  their  merits  with 
the  exception  of  their  being  continuous  croppers, 
which  I  cannot  agree  with.  Hanwell  Souring  with 
me  has  a  habit  of  bearing  well  for  two  and  often 
three  years  in  succession,  and  then  takes  a  rest 
for  a  season  or  two,  a  propensity  for  which  lifting 
and  root-pruning  have  been  of  no  avail.  I  have 
seen  the  same  thing  occur  elsewhere,  and  this  is 
the  only  drawback  to  what  I  otherwise  consider 
to  be  a  remarkably  fine  hite  Apple.  All  the 
sime,  I  should  not  care  to  be  without  it,  for 
when  it  does  bear  the  fruits  are  invaluable  for 
lite  spring  use,  pirticularly  if  other  late  sorts  are 
scarce,  and  if  I  were  planting  another  collection 
of  Apple  trees  I  should  for  this  reason  include  it. 
Minchal  Crab,  I  find,  has  the  same  defect,  only 
in  a  less  degree,  and  it  is  more  free  when  grown 
as  a  standard.  I  have  in  my  mind  some  fine  old 
standard  trees  of  this  sort  which  used  at  one 
time  to  carry  very  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  but  these 
would  miss  bearing  occasionally,  even  when 
neighbouring  trees  were  carrying  good  crops,  so 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  season  which  causes  them 
to  behave  in  this  inexplicable  manner,  and  the 
same  may  also  be  said  of  Hanwell  Souring.  In 
spite  of  this,  Minchal  Crab  is  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  planters,  as  it  is  a  variety  which,  as  Mr. 
Knox  has  so  well  shown,  keeps  in  sound  condi- 
tion for  a  great  length  of  time.  Apples  vary  in 
their  cropping  capacities  very  much  in  some  dis- 
tricts, as  has  been  shown  of  late  by  the  corre- 
spondence going  on  in  the  pages  of  this  journal 
concerning  that  fine  Apple  Bramley's  Seedling, 
which  is  evidently  not  a  general  success,  al- 
though I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  offer  in  its 
favour.  Whether  it  will  turn  out  a  regular  crop- 
per I  have  yet  to  prove.  The  vaiieties  named  in 
m/  notes  were  those  which  I  have  found  to  bear 
with  great  regularity  here,  and  I  gave  them  for 
what  they  might  be  worth,  thinking  they  might 
psrhaps  serve  as  a  guide  to  someone  seeking  in- 
formation on  this  subject. 

Regarding  the  two  other  varieties  named  by 
Mr.  Knox,  viz..  Northern  Greening  and  Winter 
Greening,  they  are  two  distinct  kinds.  The 
foimer  is  a  long  or  rather  conical-shaped  fruit 
with  a  shining  light  green  skin,  irregularly 
dotted  with  light  brown  spots,  flushed  with 
brownish  crimson  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  flesh  is  white,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  pleasantly 
acidulated  flavour,  and  is  a  first-rate  cooker.  It 
is  a  most  consistent  bearer,  and  I  generally  grow 
a  great  weight  of  it  annually,  the  crop  of  last  year 
reaching  to  nearly  a  ton.  The  fruits  also  keep  in 
fine  condition  until  spring  without  the  sUghtest 
shrivelling  of  the  skin  taking  place,  and  altogether 
I  consider  it  a  very  valuable  late  Apple.  It  may 
be  grown  either  as  a  standard  or  a  bush,  when  it 
is  equally  productive,  and  it  makes  a  good  deal  of 
growth  annually.  This  variety  has  been  in  culti- 
vation in  this  neighbourhood  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  the  trees  in  these  gardens  being  about 
thirty  years  old.  The  other  variety— Winter 
Greening— is  none  other  than  the  Easter  Pippin, 


which  also  has  several  other  synonyms.  This 
very  old  sort  and  celebrated  for  its  long-keeping 
qualities,  as  with  care  the  fruits  can  be  kept 
until  Apples  come  again.  The  fruits  are  roundisl 
in  shape  and  not  nearly  so  high  as  Northern 
Greening,  and  more  regularly  formed  than  the 
latter.  The  skin  is  smooth,  grass-green  in  colour 
and  on  standard  trees  the  fruits  take  on  a  bright 
flush,  otherwise  they  are  of  one  uniform  tint  all 
over  the  surface.  The  flesh  is  greenish  white, 
very  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  acid  flavour.  It  is 
a  first-rate  cooking  Apple,  and,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  will  keep  for  a  long  period  under 
favourable  conditions.  It  is  a  healthy-growing 
kind,  succeeding  well  either  as  bush  or  standard, 
and  is  also  remarkably  productive.  I  have 
this  Apple  succeeding  well  in  the  east  of  England. 
It  is  also  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  orchards 
hereabouts,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Knox  will  find 
that  he,  too,  grows  it  after  reading  the  above. 
Stoke  Edith.  A.  Ward. 

Currants  on  north,  walls.— In  answer  to 
"  G.  W.  S.,"  my  Currant  trees  on  walls  used  to 
be  much  infested  with  the  caterpillar  of  the 
Currant  sawfly,  but  beyond  this  no  other  insects 
ever  proved  troublesome.  The  way  I  exterm' 
nated  this  pest  was  by  removing  the  soil  at  the 
base  some  2  inches  or  .'?  inches  in  depth,  and  re 
placing  it  with  fresh  from  a  non-infested  source. 
This  also  was  dusted  with  freshly  slaked  lime, 
and  after  following  this  up  for  a  few  seasons  it 
gave  no  further  trouble.  Regarding  the  sugges 
tion  thrown  out  as  to  giving  the  Cherry  Currant 
a  trial  for  this  purpose,  I  am  much  afraid  that 
"  (i.  W.  S."  will  be  disappointed  if  he  adopts  it. 
I  have  given  it  a  good  trial,  but  had  to  give 
it  up,  as,  on  account  of  its  awkward  habit  of 
growth,  it  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  wall  culture, 
while  the  bad  habit  this  variety  has  of  forming 
so  many  blind  buds  on  the  young  wood  is  also 
another  serious  objection.  As  "  G.  W.  S."  truly 
remarks,  both  this  and  Red  Versailles  are  fine 
Currants,  but  none  I  have  grown  so  far  equal  the 
two  varieties  named  in  my  previous  note  for  wall 
culture  both  for  crop  and  quality. — A.  W. 

Fruit  trees  from  seed  in  Australia.— Hav- 
ing just  been  reading  "Old  Melbourne  Memories," 
by  Rolf  Boldrewood,  I  came  across  the  following 
on  pp.  177  and  178  :^ 

I  wish  I  could  show  those  good  people  and  certain 
conceited  gardeners  who  persist  in  pruning  and  cut- 
ting every  lower  limb  of  their  fruit  trees  the  orchard 
at  Wando  Vale  as  in  those  days— great  umbrageoua 
Apple  trees,  witli  long  lateral  branches  trailing  on 
the  ground  covered  with  fruit  of  the  finest  size  and 
quality.  The  remarkable  thin?  about  those  Apple 
trees  was  that  they  had  never  been  grafted  or  pruned. 
They  all  came  from  the  seed  of  a  barrel  of  decayed 
Apples,  aud  which  being,  as  the  old  gentleman  owner 
expressed  it,  "each  better  than  the  other."  That 
such  is  not  the  general  result  I  am  aware,  being  a  bit 
of  a  gardener  myself,  but  it  was  a  fact  in  this  in- 
stance, as  I  S1.W  and  taated  the  fruit,  and  have  the 
word  of  the  owner  for  it  besides,  who  planted  the 
trees  with  his  own  hands. 

The  owner,  a  Mr.  Robertson,  was  an  old 
Scotch  settler,  and  his  place,  including  the  fine 
orchard  here  alluded  to,  was  situated  on  the 
Wannon.  Of  course,  as  Rolf  Boldrewood  says, 
"such  is  not  the  general  result"  obtained  from 
chance  seedlings,  but  it  is  another  instance  of 
the  rule  that  "  Nature  does  everything  some- 
times."— F.  W.  B. 

Cordon  Gooseberries.— The  fact  that  a  great 
variety  of  fruit  from  cordon  Gooseberries,  together 
with  specimen  trees  illustrating  mode  of  culture, 
has  formed  interesting  and  attractive  exhibits, 
indicates  a  growing  taste  for  the  style,  and  this 
is  likely  to  increase  as  its  advantages  are  more 
thoroughly  understood.  The  ease  and  security 
in  netting  to  protect  from  bullfinches  in  winter 
and  blackbirds  in  summer  are  so  much  in  favour 
of  cordons,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  their 
superiority  from  this  standpoint  or  on  the  excep- 
tional facilities  afforded  for  picking  the  fruit. 
There  are,  however,  two  points  I  should  like  to 


mention,  the  long  life  of  plants  under  such  con- 
ditions and  the  selection  of  varieties.  It  is  some- 
times argued  that  a  system  of  close  pruning  has 
a  tendency  to  shorten  the  career  of  bush  fruits, 
but  this  is  hardly  the  case  with  cordon  Goose- 
berries, for  my  plants  have  been  shortened  in 
summer  and  pruned  hard  in  winter  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  and  are  in  the  best  of  health,  two  or 
three  varieties  alone  excepted.  I  would  suggest 
to  any  readers  who  contemplate  starting  this 
system  of  culture  to  plant  free,  sturdy  kinds  like 
Whinham's  Industry,  Warrington  and  Early 
Green  Hairy  rather  than  those  inclined  to  be 
rather  long-jointed.  The  three  above-named  are 
only  cited  as  examples  of  the  many  suitable  varie- 
ties —  E.   BfKRELL. 

Plum  Transparent  Gage  in  Peach  case.— 
The  Transparent  Gage,  though  a  fine,  deliciously 
flavoured  Plum,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  best 
doers.  Unless  the  position  the  trea  occupies  is 
warm  and  sunny,  favouring  a  moderately  stout, 
well-ripened  growth,  it  is  apt  to  become  coarse 
and  much  affected  with  gumming.  I  have  even 
seen  the  fruit  so  gummed  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for 
table.  Unless  quite  at  home  the  wood  is  likely 
to  be  long- jointed,  and  the  spurs  stand  out  a  long 
way  from  the  wall.  It  may  be  grown  and  fruited 
successfully  in  a  cool  house.  I  once  saw  a  good 
tree  occupying  the  liack  wall  ot  a  small  lean-to 
Peach  case.  The  Peach  trees  only  came  up  to 
the  pathway,  so  that  the  Plum  enjoyed  plenty  of 
light.  The  rooting  space  was,  I  think,  limited, 
and  the  tree  was  bearing  well. — B.  S.  N. 


APPLE  LEWIS'S  INCOMPARABLE. 

This  is  a  highly  coloured  handsome  Apple,  and 
one  of  which  I  venture  to  think  more  is  likely  to 
be  heard  when  its  value  is  fully  recognised  by 
market  growers.  As  a  sort  for  sending  to  market 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  it  should  occupy 
a  foremost  position,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  the  produce  would  when  sold 
realise  high  prices.  It  is  an  excellent  keeping 
Apple,  and  in  point  of  colour  and  general  appear- 
ance it  has  nothing  to  fear  in  competition  with 
foreign  produce.  Its  size  and  shape  are  such  that 
it  can  be  used  for  the  dessert  as  well  as  for  cook- 
ing, it  being  but  medium-sized.  The  fruits  are 
broad  at  the  base,  conical  and  evenly  formed,  the 
eye  is  shallow,  the  stalk  basin  is  not  very  deep  : 
consequently  there  is  but  little  waste  when  pre- 
paring for  cooking,  as  is  the  case  with  some  varie- 
ties. The  flesh  is  yellowish  white,  firm,  and  if 
the  flavour  cannot  be  pronounced  first-rate,  it  is 
such  that  it  is  not  to  be  despised  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  vigorous,  hardy  grower,  and 
succeeds  better  as  an  orchard  standard  than  as  a 
bush  in  the  garden.  Standards  soon  make  re- 
markably fine  trees,  and  they  increase  rapidly 
both  in  height  and  circumference  after  they  are 
once  established.  Its  cropping  powers  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  as  standards  bear  very 
abundantly  and  with  fair  regularity.  Bushes,  on 
the  contrary,  are  somewhat  capricious  in  thi^ 
respect,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
should  not  like  to  recommend  its  culture  in  this 
form  unless  a  good  deal  of  latitude  could  be 
allowed,  as  restriction  of  growth  does  not  appear 
to  suit  this  variety.  I  do  not  know  if  any  other 
grower  has  observed  the  fact,  but  this  variety 
forms  unusually  small  fruit-buds.  When  first  I 
noticed  this  circumstance  some  years  ago  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  crop  for  that  season  at 
any  rate  would  be  practically  nil.  However,  to 
my  surprise,  the  buds  when  they  unfolded 
produced  fully  formed  flowers,  and  an  excellent 
crop  resulted.  The  two  fruits  sent  are  tj'pical 
specimens,  and  the  cause  of  the  skins  being 
"ttle  shrivelled  has  arisen  through  their 
having  lain  in  my  sitting-room  for  nearly  a  week 
onsetiuence  of  my  having  been  unable  to 
despatch  them  earlier. — A.  W. 

*,*  Very  handsome,  well  preserved  specimens 
of  this  Apple,  which  if  better  known  should  make 
a  good  variety  for  market,  its  high  colour  at  once 
attracting  attention. — Ed. 
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Trees   and  Shrubs. 

STEPHAXAXDKAS. 
Until  within  the  last  fe  w  years  the  genus  Stephan  - 
andra  was  only  known  to  contain  a  single  species 
—the  one  of  which  an  illustration  now  appears. 
In  18!I3,  however,  a  new  species  called  S.  Ta- 
uak;e  was  introduced  to  Kew  from  Japan.  These 
two  shrubs  belong  to  the  Rose  family  and  their 
nearest  allies  are  the  Spiraeas,  but  they  possess 
little  of  that  flower-beauty  which  makes  this 
family  the  loveliest  among  all  the  deciduous 
vegetation  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Still, 
however  deficient  they  may  be  in  beauty  of 
flower,  they  are,  at  least,  amongst  the  very 
best   of   hardy   shrubs   in  the   gracefulness   of 


Like  the  nearly-related  Spirteas,  these  shrubs 
need  generous  conditions  at  the  root  for  one  to 
see  them  at  their  best  ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  when 
they  are  treated  weU  that  they  are  worth  grow- 
ing. They  like  a  good  loamy  soil,  well  drained, 
but  still  moist.  They  are  some  of  the  most 
easily  propagated  of  shrubs.  Cuttings  taken 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  before  the 
wood  is  too  hard  root  readily  ;  they  can  also  be 
increased  by  division.  I  have  noticed  that 
when  plants  of  S.  flexuosa  which  have  been 
growing  long  in  one  spot  are  removed,  quite  a 
little  thicket  of  young  plants  will  spring  from 
the  roots  left  in  the  ground. 

S.  FLEXUOSA  (syn..  Spiraea  incisa). — Although 
the  earlier  introduced  of  the  two  species,  this  has 
has  not  long  been  in  cultivation.     Kegel,  of  the 


These  are  from  Ih  inches  to  3  inches  long  and 
somewhat  triangular  in  their  main  outlines,  bub 
the  margins  are  cut  up  into  deep  lobes,  and  the 
lobes  are  again  sharply  toothed.  It  blossoms  in 
.June,  the  flowers  being  crowded  on  short  branch- 
ing panicles,  but  as  they  are  small  and  greenish 
white  they  do  not  count  for  much.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  Japan,  also  of  Corea  and  the  Corean 
Archipelago. 

S.  Tan'ak-k. — From  S.  flexuosa  this  new  species 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  coarser,  more  suc- 
culent growth  and  by  its"  larger,  but  much  less- 
divided  leaves.  It  was  introduced  to  Kew  direct 
from  .Japan  in  1803,  and  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy  up  to  the  present  time.  It  will  probably 
grow  taller  than  S.  flexuosa,  but  does  not  promise 
to  develop  into  quite  so  graceful  and  spreading  a 
bush.  The  largest  leaves  are  each  4  inches  to 
5  inches  long,  and  the  margins 
are  sharply  toothed  all  round,  but 
they  have  not,  as  in  the  other 
species,  the  deep,  almost  Fern- 
Uke,  lobing  besides.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  greenish,  and,  being 
less  crowded  on  the  longer,  lax 
panicles,  add  even  less  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  plant  than 
do  those  of  S.  flexuosa. — W.  J. 
Beax,  Kea: 

Mr.  T.  Ryan,  of  the  Gardens, 
Castlewellan,  writing  to  us  about 
the  plant  here  figured,  says: — 

Stephanandra  flexuosa  is  a  very 
graceful,  compact,  sub-evergreen 
shruij  from  Japan  with  small 
white  flowers  freely  produced  on 
slender  branches.  The  Fern-like 
foliage  is  of  a  soft  yellowish  green 
and  is  useful  for  mixing  with  cut 
flowers.  The  plant  dehghts  in 
good  loamy  soil,  well  enriched 
with  old  hotbed  manure.  When 
better  known,  Stephanandra 
flexuosa  is  sure  to  become  a 
general  favourite  with  lovers  of 
hardy  shrubs.  If  planted  in  a 
sheltered  corner  it  soon  attains 
a  good  size.  The  plant  the  photo- 
graph was  taken  from  was  placed 
in  its  present  position  two  years 
ago,  and  is  now  s  feet  high  and 
.'ill  foet  in  circumference. 


Stephanandra  flexuosa  in  Lord  Annesley's  garden  at  Castlewellan,  Co.  Dov:n,  Ireland. 


their  growth  and  foliage.  S.  Tanakaj  has  not 
been  in  cultivation  long  enough  for  one  to  say 
definitely  what  its  precise  value  may  prove  to 
be,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  not  turn 
out  so  free  and  graceful  in  habit  as  S.  flexuosa. 
A  well-grown  plant  of  this  latter  bears  some 
resemblance  in  general  aspect  to  a  hardy  Bam- 
boo, a  character  which  is  well  suggested  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Like  many  other 
shrubs  in  Lord  Annesley's  wonderful  garden  at 
Castlewellan  with  its  fine  soil  and  climate,  this 
Stephanandra  attains  a  size  and  vigour  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  see  in  the  inland  counties  of 
England.  But  even  here,  it  it  does  not  grow 
so  luxuriantly  as  in  Ireland,  it  is  hardy  and  re- 
tains all  its  natural  elegance. 


St.  Petersburg  Botanic  Garden,  sent  it  to  Kew  I 
in  187"2,  and  until  its  hardiness  was  proved  it  j 
was  grown  in  the  temperate  house  there.  It  was  | 
not  until  some  years  later  that  it  got  into  com- 
merce as  a  hardy  shrub,  but  now  it  is  included  in 
the  chief  catalogues  of  these  plants.  It  grows 
3  feet  to  4  feet  high  with  us,  but  will  probably 
get  to  be  quite  twice  as  high  in  more  favourable 
climates.  It  forms  a  thick  bush,  suckering  freely 
from  the  base  like  a  Spiraea  or  a  Kerria,  and,  like 
those  plants,  is  improved  by  an  occasional  thin- 
ning out  of  the  older  growths.  As  it  is  chiefly 
for  the  graceful  arching  shoots  clothed  with  the 
prettily  cut  foliage  that  it  is  grown,  this  shrub 
is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  as  an  isolated  bush 
or  in  a  small  group.  It  branches  are  thin,  wiry, 
and  crooked,   and  hear  the  leaves  alternately. 


Trees  at  Courtown  House. 
— Courtown  House  is  three 
miles  from  Gorey,  Co.  Wexford. 
It  is  a  fine  old  place,  with  good 
specimens  of  Scots  Fir,  Larch, 
Beech,  Chestnut,  Lime  and  other 
trees.  There  is  an  evergreen  Oak 
(Ilex)  avenue,  the  trees  raised 
170  years  ago  from  Italian  acorns. 
One  old  evergreen  Ilex  looks  200 
years  old,  having  four  or  five  great 
prostrate  trunks  thicker  than 
one's  body  and  a  glorious  head. 
The  finest  Magnolia  grandiflora 
on  a  wall  I  ever  saw  is  there. 
It  is  worth  going  miles  to  see 
the  old  Olive-like  groves  of  Sea 
Buckthorn  on  the  sandhills  by  the  shore.  The 
fruit  glows  in  the  landscape  half  a  mile  away 
like  old  gold,  it  is  so  thick  and  dense.  Magpies 
are  very  fond  of  it. — F.  W.  B. 

Mistletoe.  —  The  remarks  concerning  the 
above  are  of  considerable  interest.  I  happen  also 
to  know  an  instance  of  the  Mistletoe  at  Chelten- 
ham on  the  Plane  to  which  Mr.  Burbidge 
alludes.  The  example  I  refer  to  is  opposite  the 
Lansdowne  Hotel  at  the  junction  of  the  Queen's 
Road.  The  trees  are  large  and  the  bunches  of 
the  parasite  also  large  ;  indeed,  they  were  of  good 
size  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  have  also  seen  the 
Mistletoe  on  the  Black  Italian  Poplar  in  the 
same  place,  and  while  growing  freely  on  this 
kind,  not  a  trace  could  be  found  on  many 
Lombardy    Poplars    near.     An    instance   of  -  its 
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occurrence  was  once  reported  to  me  in  the 
same  locality  on  the  Spruce  Fir ;  this  I  have 
not  seen  myself.  Here  in  the  Thames  valley 
it  is  abundant  on  the  Lime,  those  grand  old  trees 
in  Bushey  Park  forming  an  avenue  and  stretching 
away  to  the  Hampton  end  being  simply  loaded 
with  it.  It  may  be  well  seen  from  the  Hampton 
Court  Road  along  the  riverside,  and  being  safely 
guarded  in  the  park,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  many  instances  quite  SO  feet  from  the 
ground,  it  is  likely  to  remain  here.  Frequent 
instances  occur  in  the  adjacent  private  gardens 
where  the  parasite  is  established  on  espalier  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Quite  near  the  park  a  good 
bunch  may  be  seen  on  the  Walnut.  This  parasite 
is  in  my  experience  easily  established  on  the 
White  Thorn,  Black  Italian  Poplar  and  Lime,  so 
that  anyone  so  desiring  may  secure  it  without 
injury  to  fruit  trees.  The  chief  drawback  to 
April  for  setting  the  seeds  would,  I  imagine,  be 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them,  as  the  birds 
quickly  destroy  them.  No  greater  mistake  can 
be  made  than  the  opening  of  the  liark  of  the  host 
plant  as  a  means  of  securing  it.  Mr.  Burbidge 
has  done  well  in  emphasising  this  fact. — E. 
.Jenkins. 


JANUARY  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 
During  the  past  month  rain  to  the  extent  of  .j'4'.1 
inches  has  fallen  on  19  days  in  comparison  with 
OSS  of  an  inch  on  6  days  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  and  an  average  of  3' 11  inches. 
Sunshine  to  the  extent  of  50  hours  5  minutes  has 
been  experienced  against  30  hours  5.3  minutes  in 
January,  1S9S,  and  an  average  for  the  month  of 
63  hours.  During  the  month  there  were  8  sunless 
days.  The  mean  of  the  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  the  month  has  been  44 'S",  which, 
though  above  the  mean  of  41-8°,  is  considerably 
below  the  record  for  January,  1S9S,  of  4" '5°.  The 
highest  sun  temperature  was  85 '1°  on  the  22nd, 
and  the  highest  in  the  screen  54-9"  on  the  13th, 
while  the  lowest  screen  reading  was  30-0  on  the 
24th,  and  the  lowest  on  the  grass  21) -4"  on  the 
same  date.  The  mercury  fell  to  32°  or  under  on 
10  days  on  the  grass  and  on  2  in  the  screen. 
The  total  horizontal  movement  of  the  wind  for 
the  month  is  the  greatest  recorded  since  the 
anemometer  was  erected  more  than  four  years 
ago,  being  11,919  miles,  the  record  for  January, 
1898,  of  5839  being  less  than  half  this  amount. 
The  greatest  daily  run  was  892  miles  on  January 
12,  and  the  highest  hourly  velocity  of  5(i  miles 
was  attained  between  the  liours  of  2  and  3  p.m. 
on  the  same  date.  On  23  of  the  31  days  the 
direction  of  the  wind  has  been  southerly  or 
westerly.  The  percentage  of  ozone  in  the  air  has 
been  small,  the  mean  amounting  to  47 '4  percent., 
ranging  from  65  per  cent,  with  south-westerly 
winds  to  35  per  cent,  during  east  winds. 

January  is  always  the  barest  of  months  in  the 
flower  garden.  In  open  winters  there  still  re- 
main here  and  there  in  sheltered  spots  a  few 
sparse  relics  of  autumnal  bloomers,  but  far  fewer 
and  less  noticeable  tlian  in  the  closing  month  of 
the  year — a  single  bloom  instead  of  a  cluster,  a 
solitary  flower-head  instead  of  a  clump,  while  but 
a  limited  number  of  the  early  spring  flowers  have 
as  yet  put  in  an  appearance-;  and  even  the  thrush's 
carol  from  the  tall  tops  of  the  leafless  Elms,  voic- 
ing the  coming  of  a  far-oil'  spring,  seemed  a 
mockery  beneath  the  lowering  skies,  which  for 
the  opening  three  weeks  of  the  month  deluged 
the  sodden  ground  with  rain,  while  the  oft- 
recurring  gales  silenced  through  long  hours  the 
clear  notes  of  the  venturesome  songster.  Early 
in  the  month  Abutilons  were  still  bearing  a  few 
drenched  blossoms  in  sheltered  corners,  while  the 
Winter  Aconite  has  disclosed  its  bright  gold  cups 
above  the  green  frills  of  its  leaves.  Agatha-a 
ccflestis,  in  sites  where  natural  protection  from 
such  slight  frosts  as  we  have  experienced  and 
from  blustering  winds  has  been  afforded,  was 
blooming  sparsely,  and  liere  and  there  a  few 
flowers  of  the  Star  Anemone  (A.  fulgens)  and  tlie 
Poppy  Anemone  (A.  coronaria)  have  expanded. 
The  Cape  Pondweed    (Aponogeton    distachyon) 


has  borne  a  floating.  Hawthorn-scented  blossom 
or  two,  while  Arabis  and  Aubrietia  before  the 
close  of  tlie  month  had  produced  a  thin  scatter- 
ing of  blossoms,  but  present  a  far  difierent 
spectacle  from  that  which  they  afforded  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year,  when  the 
former  plants  were  almost  unbroken  sheets  of 
white  and  the  latter  well  studded  with  flower. 
The  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa  sardensis) 
came  into  bloom  in  the  second  week  of  the  month 
in  one  portion  of  a  large  clump  about  3  feet  in 
diameter,  but  the  remainder  of  the  bulbs  are  only 
now  just  showing  their  heads  above  the  ground. 
Each  year  about  half  a  dozen  plants  at  one  side 
of  the  patch  come  into  bloom  a  good  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before  the  rest,  and  are  prac- 
tically witliered  before  the  remainder  are  in 
full  beauty.  C.  Luciha?  has  not  as  yet  shown 
signs  of  blooming  in  this  garden.  Coronilla  glauoa 
has  borne  its  yellow  flowers,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  month  the  first  of  the  garden  Crocuses  gave 
hints  of  their  bright  gold,  but  I  saw  Crocus  Impe- 
rati  in  good  flower  in  the  middle  of  January. 
Cyclamen  coum  has  also  been  in  bloom,  and  in 
a  sheltered  position  in  a  rock  garden  I  noticed  an 
inconspicuous  flower-head  of  Dondia  (Hacquetia) 
E  pipactis.  The  giant  Leopards-bane  ( Doronicum 
plantagineum  excelsum  Harpur-Crewe)  has  pro- 
duced a  few  great  golden  star  flowers  throughout 
the  month,  but  on  stems  only  a  few  inches  in 
length,  while  in  the  crevices  of  a  wall,  little 
plants  of  the  Mexican  Daisy  (Erigeron  mucro- 
natus)  were  still  blossoming.  Here  and  there,  on 
patches  of  the  Gentianella,  a  solitary  deep 
blue  bloom  was  to  be  seen,  but  the  Hellebores, 
both  Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses,  are  flowering 
well.  H.  n.  altifol'.us  is  producing  a  fresh  crop 
of  blooms,  and  H.  n.  Juvernis,  H.  n.  Mme. 
Fourrade,  the  Riverston  and  Bath  varieties,  have 
each  borne  their  spotless  flowers  in  quantity. 
Towards  the  end  of  .January  the  Lenten  Roses 
were  in  fair  bloom,  but  in  looking  over  a  collection 
in  a  neighbouring  nursery  ground,  where  H.  o. 
antiquorum,  atro-rubens,  colchicus,  guttatus 
sub-punctatus,  guttatus  punctatissimus,  guttatus 
Leichtlini,  punctatus,  purpurascens,  pallidas, 
Gretchen  Heinemann,  Commenzienrath  Benary 
and  several  other  varieties  are  grown,  I  saw  nothing 
to  equal  the  flowers  of  seedlings  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Archer-Hind.  In  a  favoured  nook  I 
noted  the  Hepatica  in  flower,  and  the  graceful 
R,oman  Hyacinths  have  been  very  decorative 
where  carpeting  plants  liave  prevented  their 
snowy  blossoms  being  soiled.  Iris  stylosa,  both 
the  type  and  the  white  variety,  has  continued  its 
lavish  flower-production,  and  the  beautiful  Irises, 
I.  alata  and  I.  reticulata  major,  bloomed  in  a 
garden  near  by  during  the  month.  The  Spring 
Snowflake  (Leucojum  vernum)  is  only  now  show- 
ing its  leaf- tips  above  the  soil,  and  will  be  consider- 
ably later  than  was  the  case  last  year,  when  it 
commenced  to  bloom  before  the  close  of  January. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Summer  Snowflake  (L. 
ajstivum),  which  I  have  often  complained  of  as 
failing  to  bloom  with  me,  and  of  which  I  gave 
several  consignments  to  friends  for  trial  during 
the  past  autumn,  sent  up  two  flower-spikes,  which 
opened  on  .January  14.  On  a  sheltered  rockery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dart  Lithospermum  pros- 
tratum  was  carrying  a  few  blue  flowers,  and  the 
Mesembryanthemums  still  showed  snme  blossoms, 
rose-coloured,  orange,  and  pink.  Megasea  cordi- 
folia  has  in  some  gardens  been  bright  with  rosy 
flower-heads,  while  the  Paper-white  and  double 
Roman  Polyanthus  Narcissi  have  been  in  flower 
in  the  open,  as  has  the  Narcissus  of  the  same  sec- 
tion sold  under  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Sacred 
Lily,  a  bowlful  of  which,  after  blooming  in  water 
four  years  ago,  was  turned  out  into  the  bulb 
border,  and  Narcissus  minimus  produced  the  first 
of  its  exquisite  golden  blooms  before  the  close  of 
January.  In  the  lanes  and  hedgerows  the  Prim- 
roses gave  a  scattered  sprinkling  of  flowers,  and 
in  the  third  week  in  the  month  I  received  a  large 
eathering  from  South  Cornwall.  The  Paris 
Daisies,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  remain 
uninjured  by  frost,  and  on  some  a  few  vagrant 
blossoms  are  still  to  be  seen.     Great  bushes  of 


Erica  codonodes  are  thick  with  lilac-white  flower, 
while  now  and  again  Tea  Roses  can  still  be 
gathered  from  the  walls.  Salvia  splendens,  where 
sheltered  by  contiguous  walls,  still  holds  the 
vivid  scarlet  of  its  remaining  ijower-sprays,  and 
tlie  Winter  Flag  (Schizostylis  coccinea)  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month  retained  the  crim- 
son of  its  bloom-spikes.  The  Snowdrops,  which 
last  year  were  in  the  zsnith  of  their  chaste  loveli- 
ness in  January,  will  this  year  rightly  deserve 
their  title  of  Fair  Maids  of  February,  since  their 
white  bells  were  still  unexpanded  at  the  close  of 
the  month.  The  sober-coloured  Winter  Helio- 
trope (Tussilago  fragrans)  produced  its  fragrant 
flowers  in  a  corner  of  the  wild  garden,  and  a  little 
colour  still  remains  on  the  clumps  of  \''alerian 
(Centranthus  ruber)  that  grow  on  the  ledges  of 
the  clifi'.  The  Vincas,  single  and  double,  are  yet 
bearing  flower.  Violets  are  now  blooming  more 
profusely  in  the  open,  some  beds  of  California 
and  Princess  of  Wales  being  thickly  set  with 
large  flowers,  while  the  Red  Russian  is  a  mass  of 
bloom  and  White  Czar  is  also  flowering  well, 
though  its  pure  blossoms  are  sadly  soiled  by  the 
splashed  earth.  Wallflowers  on  sheltered  banks 
have  already  begun  to  expand  their  earliest 
blooms.     Of 

SlIRFES, 

Abutilon  vexillarium  is  not  yet  flowerless,  and 
at  Kingswear  the  flower-buds  of  Acacia  dealbata 
were  yellowing  towards  the  close  of  the  month. 
Berberis  Aquifolium  and  B.  Darrtini  are  both  in 
bloom,  and  Camellias  on  sheltered  walls  are  pink 
and  white  with  blossom.  The  Winter  Sweet 
(Chimonanthus  fragrans)  has  been  flowering  abun- 
dantly and  scenting  the  air  with  its  delicate 
odour.  Here  it  succeeds  in  bush  form,  and,  grown 
in  this  natural  manner,  presents  a  less  stiff  appear- 
ance than  when  trained  to  a  wall.  Cornus  mas 
has  produced  its  minute  yellow  flowers  on  its 
leafless  branches,  and  here  and  there  the  Mexican 
Orange  Flower  (Choisya  ternata)  and  Cytisus 
racemoaus  are  yet  to  be  found  in  bloom.  Coton- 
easter  microphylla  is  crimson  with  berry,  the  bare 
stems  of  Daphne  Mezereum  are  studded  with 
scented  blossoms,  and  the  still  more  fragrant  D. 
indica  is  also  in  bloom.  A  few  rose-pink  flowers 
show  on  the  great  bushes  of  Escallonia  macrantha, 
and  long  catkins  hang  from  Garrya  elliptica, 
while  the  Habrothamnus  in  a  rook-sheltered  nook 
bears  even  now  a  cluster  of  pendulous  crimson 
blossoms.  Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  at  length  a 
sheet  of  bright  yellow,  and  a  golden  flower-cluster 
or  two  is  visible  on  sheltered  specimens  of  J. 
revolutum.  In  the  early  days  of  the  month  an 
orange  blossom  still  decked  a  large  plant  of  the 
double  Jew's  Mallow  (Kerria  japonica  fl.-pl.)  on 
a  cottage  wall,  but  now  it  is  bare  both  of  flower 
and  leaves.  The  Laurustinus  is  coming  into 
bloom  very  slowly,  and  appears  to  have  made  but 
little  advance  in  perfecting  its  flowers  during  the 
past  month.  Pittosporum  Tobira  carries  white 
rosettes  of  flower  already,  and  Pyrus  (Corchorus) 
japonica  is  expanding  its  vivid  red  blossoms  on 
Its  well-nigh  leafless  sprays,  while  some  of  the 
shrubby  Veronicas  are  in  bloom.  There  are  still 
a  few  white  flower-clusters  hanging  under  the 
eaves  on  the  great  plant  of  Solanum  jasminoides, 
and  the  orange  fruit  of  the  Passion  Flower  is 
bright  on  many  a  wall,  while  during  the  second 
week  of  the  month  I  saw  a  white  Lapageria  still 
in  liloom  in  the  open  air.  S.  W.  F. 


Geraniums  for  the  flower  garden.— In 
spite  of  all  the  craving  after  new  varieties  of  bed- 
ding Geraniums,  there  are  still  a  few  of  the  old 
sorts  which  are  very  hard  to  beat.  I  was  a  few 
days  ago  speaking  to  a  nurseryman  who  annually 
disposes  of  many  hundreds  of  bedding  Geraniums, 
and  he  named  a  few  sorts  which  he  said  were  still 
very  popular  amongst  gardeners  who  had  to  pro- 
duce a  blaz3  of  colour.  Amongst  scarlets,  the 
old  Vesuvius  and  John  Gibbons  were  as  much  in 
demand  now  as  ever,  the  hard,  firm,  and  even 
habit  of  growth  of  the  former,  together  with 
its  freedom  in  flowering,  being  its  chief  recom- 
mendation.    John  Gibbons  is  a  grand  Geranium, 
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and  when  not  planted  in  too  rich  soil  very  free. 
Henri  Jacoby  is  admired  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liarly rich  colour,  but  if  over-fed  it  is  apt  to  become 
leggy  and  the  flower-stems  long.  He  maintained 
that  Christine  was  still  one  of  the  best  pink  varie- 
ties.—N. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

FLOWERING     CLIMBERS     FOR     THE 

INTERMEDIATE    HOUSE    OR    COOL 

STOVE. 

There  are  many  cases  where  it  is  not  deemed 

expedient  to  maintain  the  average  stove  tmi 


cies  known  under  the  same  name.  The  true 
one  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  common.  It 
will  thrive  well  if  planted  out  in  a  moderately- 
sized  border  ;  too  much  root  space  may  excite 
the  growth  to  a  disadvantage.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  this,  too,  is  a  plant  that  does  best 
when  grafted. 

Boi  ciAiNviLLEA  GLABRA  wiU  also  succeed  well 
in  this  kind  of  house  ;  in  fact,  if  planted  out 
this  is  the  best  place  for  it,  a  loamy  soil,  or  at 
least  a  preponderance  of  loam,  being  preferable. 
Treated  thus  and  with  no  shading,  the  colour- 
ing of  the  bracts  will  be  greatly  intensified.  B. 
specinsa  IS  quite  at  home  under  this  treatment ; 
lii  f  I  t    it  Is  tilt  best  house  in  which  to  grow  it. 


perature.  For  such  houses  the  following  will 
give  good  results  : — 

BiGxoNiA  .VExi-sTA.— A  plant  not  nearly 
enough  grovvn,  and  which  in  the  average  stove 
is  not  so  satisfactory  by  reason  of  its  exuberant 
growth  under  more  heat  and  moisture.  Grown, 
however,  in  a  cooler  house,  where  the  venti- 
lation'is  more  continuous  and  the  wood  better 
ripened,  it  will  produce  its  long  sprays  of 
"range-yellow  blo.s.soras  in  the  greatest  prof  usion 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring.     Of  it  there 

a  spurious  variety,  or  at  least  another  spe- 


In  the  stove  the  growth  is  far  too  strong,  cast- 
ing a  dense  shade  over  the  space  occupied. 
This  species,  too,  is  the  earliest  to  flower,  with 
the  bract  colouring  much  deeper  than  in  B. 
glabra.  The  best  results  have  been  had  with 
B.  speciosa  when  planted  out  with  plenty  of 
root  space  at  disposal  ;  it  may,  however,  be 
flowered  in  pots  very  well.  Between  this  spe- 
cies and  B.  glabra  I  have  noted  one  distinct 
variation.  B.  speciosa,  in  order  to  bloom  it 
successfully,  must  not  be  pruned  until  it  has 
flowered,  the   flowering   taking   place  on    the 


terminals  immediately  growth  commences, 
whereas  in  B.  glabra  the  growth  is  made  in 
advance.  Prune  B.  speciosa  therefore  when 
out  of  flower,  and  then  its  wood  will  be  ripened 
by  the  autumn,  and  prune  B.  glabra  when 
started  into  growth  in  the  spring.  Thus  treated 
B.  speciosa  will  give  better  satisfaction.  The 
newer  variety, 

B.  Sanheriana,  is  no  doubt  a  form  of  B. 
glabra.  When  first  introduced  I  had  my  doubts 
respecting  it,  thinking  the  difference  was  origi- 
nated by  culture  only.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
seedling  from  B.  glabra,  of  a  deeper  tint  in  the 
bracts  and  better  suited  for  comparatively  cool 
houses.  The  growth  appears  to  be  more  wiry 
and  less  vigorous,  whilst  it  is  decidedly 
adapted  to  small  pot  culture. 

B.  LATERiTiA,  the  brick-red  variety, 
is  scarcely  worth  growing.  In  this 
house 

Plumbago  capensis  may  be  grown 
to  advantage  ;  it  needs  a  little  more 
warmth  than  the  cool  greenhouse 
afibrds,  likewise  an  abundance  of  light 
to  keep  in  check  too  sappy  a  growth. 

Tacsonias  are  also   at  home  in   the 
additional  warmth  such  a  house  aftbrds, 
.^  notably  T.    insignis  and   T.   Van  Vol- 

xemi  ;  the  former  is  a  distinct  species 
in  its  leaf  growth,  the  leaves  being 
entire,  oblong  in  shape,  and  about 
(J  inches  in  length.  I  have  grown  and 
flowered  this  species  in  such  a  house 
to  my  complete  satisfaction.  When 
well  established  its  flowers  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  T.  Van  Vol- 
xemi  is  a  fitting  companion  to  it,  better 
known  beyond  a  doubt  and  lighter  in 
the  leaf  growth.  Two  of  the  best  hy- 
brids are  T.  exoniensis  and  T.  Smythi- 
ana.  Both  T.  insignis  and  T.  Van 
^'olxemi  are  introduced  species,  the 
former  from  Peru  and  the  latter  from 
New  Grenada.  The  one  reason  why 
^-  we  do  not  see  more  of  these  handsome 

climbers  arises   solely,  in  my  opinion, 
from  the  fact  of  their  not  proving  so 
<^  ^      free-flowering   when    grown   in   green- 
^^       liouses.     They  will  grow  freely  enough 
there,  but  the  flowers  are  more  scanty. 
I'l.iuting  out    in   a    somewhat   limited 
A-  li  luler  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt,  using 

^  peat  and  loam  for  the  compost.  After 
the  winter  pruning,  instead  of  again 
stopping  the  shoots,  the  best  plan  is 
to  thin  them  out  where  too  thick  ; 
those  left  will  give  better  satisfaction 
than  by  merely  stopping  them.  Here, 
again,  also  some  of  the 

Passiploras    may    be    grown,     the 
choice   being  given   to    those     usually 
cultivated  in  the  stove.     P.  quadrangu- 
laris    will   succeed    well    and    yield    a 
profusion  of  its  large,  sweetly-scented 
flowers.       This  species  being  disposed 
to  grow   vigorously   needs   to   be   con- 
trolled at  the  roots  in  some  measure. 
I  have  grown  it  in  quite  a  cool  house 
with    Roses   on   the  roof,    hut   it   was 
annually  killed  back  into  the  hard  wood  and  is 
not  a  real  success.     It  is  in  my  opinion  the  finest 
still  in  its  genus. 

Hoya  carnosa  is  another  climber  suited  to 
the  intermediate  house,  although  it  will  grow  in 
a  greenhouse,  but  not  flower  so  well.  It  is  an 
accommodating  plant,  needing  but  little  soil, 
thriving,  too,  in  either  a  moist  or  a  dry  situa- 
tion. Had  I  occasion  to  do  so,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  experiment  with  the 

STEi'iiANOTisalso,  giving  it  the  warmest  jdace. 
The  stove 
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Jasmines  will  also  give  good  satisfaction  here, 
almost  as  much  so  as  in  the  stove  itself . 

Beaumontia  (iRANDiFLORA  is  a  magnificent 
flowering  plant,  not  strictly  a  climber,  but  well 
adapted  for  growing  near  the  glass  as  a  roof 
plant.  Its  large,  sweetly-scented  white  blos- 
soms are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
The  best  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  at 
Panshanger,  where  Mr.  Fitt  managed  it  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  It  is  there  grown,  I 
believe,  planted  out  in  a  border. 

I  would  also  name  a  plant  here  not  actually 
a  climber,  but  yet  one  of  scandent  or  straggling 
growth  ;  a  bad-habited  plant  one  might  terra  it 
if  treated  as  a  bush  specimen.     I  allude  to 

Lasiandra  macrantha  (syn.,  Pleroma  ma- 
cranthum). — This,  when  trained  under  a  roof, 
is  quite  at  home,  growing  freely  and  flowering 
in  the  greatest  profusion  during  the  autumn, 
when  its  deep  purplish  blue  flowers  are  most 
eflective.  It  will  thrive  well  also  in  a  green- 
house, under  which  treatment  at  Kew  it  is  a 
tine  feature.  An  ordinary  greenhouse,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  well  suited  to  it  as  a  house  that 
is  kept  somewhat  warmer.  I  surmise  at  Kew 
it  is  carefully  managed  in  this  respect,  the 
ventilation  being  under  good  control.  The 
two  plants  there  growing  are  in  the  two  wings 
of  the  large  show  house,  where  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  keep  a  more  congenial  temperature.  In 
another  instance  I  saw  it  doing  remarkably 
well  in  a  fernery,  the  humid  atmosphere  of 
which  seemed  to  suit  it  to  a  nicety.  It  is  an 
undoubtedly  fine  plant  when  treated  in  either 
way.  I  am  about  to  plant  it  out  for  growing 
over  an  archway  in  a  cool  house  with  a  fairly 
congenial  atmosphere.  The  two  plants  in  ques- 
tion are  now  growing  in  a  warmer  house,  but 
owing  to  the  increased  heat  for  other  things 
they  must  be  removed.  Of  it  there  is  also  a 
form  called  L.  raacrantha  floribunda,  which  for 
pot  culture  is  preferable  to  the  type. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux.— This  Begonia, 
now  pretty  well  known,  is  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the 
numerous  forms  we  have  for  maintaining  a  dis- 
play of  bloom.  The  bright  pink  flowers  are  very 
showy,  being  individually  a  good  deal  larger  than 
those  of  most  of  the  winter-flowering  kinds, 
while  the  ample  foliage,  which  is  of  a  rich  metallic- 
green,  adds  a  good  deal  to  the  beauty  of  the 
specimen.  Unlike  some  of  its  aUies,  cuttings  are 
very  freely  produced,  and  if  taken  early  in  the 
spring  they  will  by  the  flowering  period,  if  grown 
on,  form  very  etlective  plants  in  (i-inch  pots.  To 
those  that  have  to  maintain  a  supply  of  blooms 
at  all  seasons  this  Begonia  is  invaluable.  — H.  P. 

Khododendron  multicolor  Curtisi.— This 
is  so  well  known  for  the  part  it  has  played  in 
the  production  of  many  of  the  newer  Rhododen- 
drons of  the  Javanese  section,  that  its  own 
merits  as  a  pretty  little  flowering  shrub  for  the 
intermediate  house  or  stove  are  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. It  is  a  dwarf,  much-branched  bush,  with 
bright  ruby-crimson  thimble-shaped  blossoms. 
The  bright  tint  of  the  flowers  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  freely  borne  on  small  plants  serve  to 
enhance  its  value.  When  first  introduced  this 
was  known  as  R.  Curtisi,  and  its  yellow-flowered 
counterpart  as  R.  Curtisi  lutecium.  Now,  how- 
ever, this  last  is  regarded  as  the  typical  R.  multi- 
color and  the  crimson  kind  as  R.  multicolor  Cur- 
tisi. Another  of  the  original  species,  viz.,  R. 
javanicum,  is  well  worthy  of  association  with  the 
best  of  the  varieties,  as  its  large  reddish-orange 
blossoms  have  been  produced  on  and  ofi'  through 
out  the  winter. — H.  P. 

Tropseolum  tricolor. — The  growth  of  this 
beautiful  greenhouse  climber  will  now  be  con 
siderably  advanced  if  the  corms  were  planted  ir 
autumn.  A  good  deal  of  patience  is  needed  with 
the  twining  growths,  as   they  are   very    easily 


snapped  or  bruised.  Some  gardeners  use  a  Larch 
shoot  for  twining  the  growth  on,  and  I  think  for 
general  furnishing  purposes  plants  so  trained  are 
as  good  as  any.  I  have  also  used  small  light  green 
balloon  or  globular  trellises,  which  look  well  when 
covered  with  the  green  haulm  and  pretty  flowers. 
The  best  way  is  to  insert  a  few  small  Hazel  sticks 
about  2  feet  in  length  into  the  pot,  letting  each 
slant  outwards  somewhat,  and  on  these  train  the 
shoots.  When  they  have  gone  to  the  top  care- 
fully untwine  them  and  tie  them  round  the  treUis  ; 
then  bring  the  point  of  the  shoot  to  the  base  of 
the  sticks  for  it  to  ascend  again.  This  saves  all 
trouble  in  unwinding. — J.  C. 


vane- 


GLOXINIAS  FROM  SEED. 
Formerly  it  was  only  by  growing  named 
ties  that  really  good  results  could  be  depended 
upon.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  not 
ditficult  to  procure  seed  which  will  give  good 
flowers  and  a  great  variety  of  colours.  The  ad- 
vantage in  growing  seedlings  is  that  they  are  not 
so  liable  to  be  troubled  with  insect  pests.  For 
flowering  the  same  season  the  seed  should  be 
sown  not  later  than  the  end  of  February.  I  have 
sown  early  in  January,  but  find  there  is  little 
gain,  for  the  seed  germinates  quickly,  and  if  we 
get  dull,  dark  weather  the  young  plants  will  be 
liable  to  damp  oft',  or  if  they  survive  they  will 
not  ba  so  vigorous  as  those  raised  later,  when  we 
get  more  daylight  and  sun.  Tlia  seed  being  very 
small,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  sow  too  thickly, 
and  if  the  soil  if  left  loose  on  the  surface  before 
sowing  and  then  gently  pressed,  no  further 
covering  is  necessary.  I  like  to  place  the  seed 
pots  in  a  light  place  and  avoid  all  shading.  If 
the  surface  soil  is  not  allowed  to  get  dry,  the 
seed  will  germinate  well  and  there  will  be  far  les: 
trouble  with  damping.  After  the  seedlings  an 
pricked  off,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  handled,  a  little  shading  will  be  necessary 
for  a  few  days,  but  after  they  are  established,  the 
more  light  and  sun  they  can  get  the  better 
When  started  and  grown  on  from  the  early  stages 
without  shading  it  is  surprising  how  well  they 
will  stand  the  sun  when  it  gets  more  powerful. 
Gloxinias  are  often  spoiled  through  excess  of  heat 
and  over-shading,  t  have  seen  beautiful  plants 
grown  in  heat,  but  when  they  are  exposed  they 
are  of  no  use  whatever,  while  those  grown  cool 
will  make  equally  good  growth  and  are  not 
liable  to  suffer  from  insect  pests,  besides  which 
they  may  be  used  for  room  decoration  and  will 
last  a  considerable  time. 


and  finally  to  frames  in  .June.  Cyclamens  wil 
stantl  a  good  deal  more  heat  than  many  are  aware 
of,  and  I  knew  one  good  grower  who  kept  his 
autumn-sown  plants  in  a  Pine  stove  all  the 
summer,  shaded,  and  they  flowered  grandly. — N. 
Agapetes  buxifolia.— It  has  often  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  this  charming  Vac- 
cinium-like  plant  recently  noted  in  The  Garden 
is  not  more  grown,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  if 
some  of  our  growers  of  hard-wooded  plants  were 
to  take  it  in  hand  it  would  at  once  become  popu- 
lar. Its  propagation  is  certainly  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult, for  if  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Javanese 
Rhododendrons  the  cuttings  root  in  about  the 
same  time.  I  prefer  to  take  the  cuttings  early  in 
the  summer,  just  as  the  young  shoots  are  getting 
firm.  A  length  of  about  4  inches  is  very  suitable 
for  the  cuttings,  which  should  have  their  bottom 
leaves  removed  for  nearly  half  their  length.  The 
pots  prepared  for  their  reception  must  be  well 
drained  and  filled  firmly  with  very  sandy  peat 
that  has  been  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  mesh.  The  cuttings  should 
be  dibbled  in  securely,  taking  care  that  the  leaves 
•e  not  buried,  and  when  finished  they  may  be 
ther  covered  with  a  bell-glass  or  placed  in  a 
propagating  case  in  the  temperature  of  an  inter- 
mediate house. — T. 


Camellia  Jenny  Lind. — Of  all  the  medium 
sized  rosette-shaped  Camellias,  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  best.  It  has  not  the  s 
robust  constitution  as  Countess  of  Orkney  and  a 
few  others,  and  for  that  reason  needs  a  little  extra 
care  in  culture.  Still,  Jenny  Lind  should  be  in 
eluded  in  every  good  collection,  and  although  I 
have  only  grown  it  in  a  pot,  I  think  it  would 
probably  do  well  planted  out  when  once  it  became 
established.  The  colour  is  white,  with  a  few 
delicate  pinky  streaks  and  markings  about  it, 
and  half  or  three-parts  expanded  buds  are  indeed 
beautiful.  There  is  something  very  chaste  about 
this  variety  that  I  have  never  noticed  in  any 
other.— C.  N. 

Cyclamen  Charming  Bride.— For  years  I 
grew  no  other  variety  of  Cyclamen  but  this,  as 
ray  employers  did  not  care  for  any  but  white 
sorts.  I  consider  it  the  best  all-round  white  in 
cultivation.  Not  only  are  the  individual  flowers  of 
extra  large  size  and  great  substance,  being  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion  on  well-grown  plants, 
but  the  vigour  and  habit  of  the  plant  are  wonder- 
ful. I  used  to  sow  the  seed  in  August,  giving  it 
the  heat  of  a  Pine  or  plant  stove  and  allowing  the 
young  plants  to  remain  there  all  through  the 
winter,  the  temperature,  of  course,  through  No- 
vember, December,  and  .January  being  reduced 
to  about  (50°  at  night.  Potting  off  was  done  in 
February  or  March,  and  after  getting  established, 
the  plants  were  removed  to  an  intermediate  house, 


ARAUJIA  (PHYSIANTHUS)  ALBENS 
ENTRAPPING  INSECTS. 
I  WAS  very  much  interested  in  the  account  given 
of  the  gardens  at  Abbotsbury,  near  Weymouth,  in 
The  Garden-  (p.  81),  and  by  the  short  list  of 
plants  there  to  be  seen  thriving  in  the  open  air, 
the  climate  must  be  a  very  mild  and  genial  one. 
What  interested  me  most,  however,  was  the 
record  of  the  flowers  of  the  above-named  plant 
having  there  proved  to  be  such  deadly  insect 
traps.  Your  correspondent  writes:  "I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Benbow  that  hundreds  of  butter- 
flies, moths  and  other  insects  were  caught  by  its 
flowers.''  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  record 
of  the  Araujia  flowers  having  acted  as  insect 
traps  in  the  open  air  in  England,  though  it  fre- 
quently does  so  abroad.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  where,  according  to 
Kerner  in  the  "  History  of  Plants,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  259, 
the  fragrant  flowers  are  visited  by  bumble  bees, 
though  we  have  no  record  of  their  being  en- 
trapped, as  happens  sometimes  when  moths  and 
butterflies  visit  its  flowers  elsewhere.  These 
latter  insects  are  caught  by  the  proboscis  becom- 
ing wedged  in  the  V-shaped  slits  which  exist 
between  the  anther  cases  or  wings  of  the  interior 
of  the  flower.  There  are  records  of  this  taking 
place  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island  ;  from  Cag- 
liari,  in  Italy,  and  also  from  the  Orange  Free 
State.  The  moths,  &e.,  are  caught  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  flies  by  the  anther  slits  of 
Apocynum  androsa'mifolium,  or  Dogbane.  I 
expect  the  insects  caught  are  not  now  in  evidence, 
but  if  Mr.  Benbow  will  kindly  send  rae  a  flowering 
spray  or  two  per  post  with  the  moths,  &o.,  in  situ 
just  as  caught,  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful  to  him. 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  hear  if  the  much 
larger  and  more  fragrant  flowers  of  A.  grandiflora 
have  been  observed  to  act  as  insect  traps  in  the 
same  way  either  in  English  plant  houses  or  abroad 
in  the  open  air.  A.  albens  is  hardy  in  many  mild 
British  gardens  near  the  sea,  and  likes  to  scramble 
up  other  trees  and  hang  its  flowering  trails  out  in 
the  full  sunshine.  In  the  delightful  little  garden 
at  Mount  Usher  it  flowered  most  profusely  last 
summer  and  autumn,  and  I  examined  the  plant 
closely,  but  could  not  find  a  trace  of  its  having 
entrapped  any  insects  whatever.  It  may  be  that 
some  seedling  forms  of  this  Araujia  are  more 
sweet-scented  than  others,  and  so  act  more  eth- 
ciently  in  entrapping  their  winged  visitors.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  our  gardening 
and  entomological  friends  may  have  to  say  on  the 
matter.  F.  W.  B. 

Primula    obconica.  —  Progress   in   securing 
variety  in   this  most  liberal  blooming  Primrose 
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is  slow,  and  efforts  in  procuring  greater  va- 
riety in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  so  far  have  not 
been  very  successful.  In  some  cases  pale  mauve 
and  pink  tints  have  been  obtained  by  following 
up  trifling  deviations  from  the  pale  hue  of  the 
type.  In  some  directions  attempts  have  been 
made  to  secure  crosses  through  hybridisation 
with  other  species,  but  without  effect.  One  of 
the  finest  blooms  I  have  seen  was  on  a  plant  at 
Abin^er  Hall  recently,  where  an  early  truss  pro- 
duced several  each  1?,  inches  in  diameter.  But 
whether  we  shall  ever 'get  into  obconica  such  re- 
markable variety  as  is  found  in  chinensis  it  is 
not  possible  to  say.  Could  we  do  so,  it  would 
become  the  finest  of  all  pot-grown  Primulas.— 
A.  D.  

CARNATIONS  IN  POTS. 
The  plants  for  show  flowers  are  always  grown  in 
pots,  and  the  forwardest  of  these  will  be  ready  to 
place  into  the  large  size  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom.  It  is  well  to  get  all  the  pots  washed 
beforehand,  the  crocks  also,  cleanliness  being 
essential.  I  use  pots  of  one  size,  namely,  9-ineh. 
The  strongest  growers  are  potted  in  pairs,  others 
three  in  a  pot,  and  finally  the  very  weak  ones  four 
in  a  pot.  These  last  embrace  some  of  the  Picotees, 
which,  unfortunately,  have  far  from  stout  consti- 
tutions. The  soil  in  which  Carnations  do  well 
should  be  sweet  rather  than  rich,  and  a  mixture 
that  will  not  easily  become  waterlogged.  Loam 
is  the  principal  part.  This  varies,  and  it  is  really 
difficult  to  obtain  that  of  a  mellow,  fibrous  na- 
ture. Use  four  parts  loam,  one  part  sweet  decayed 
leaves — not  too  much  decayed,  but  in  a  cond  ition  to 
pass  through  a  sieve — and  one  part  rotten  manure. 
This,  too,  varies.  I  would  rattier  be  without  the 
strawy  material  which  does  duty  for  rotten 
manure  pretty  often ;  that  from  cows,  if  saved  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  dry  shed  for  some  months, 
is  a  capital  article.  Mortar  rubbish  broken 
small,  with  the  dust  sifted  out,  is  first-rate  for 
keeping  the  soil  porous  and  takes  the  place  of 
charcoal,  although  some  florists  like  to  use  a  bit 
of  the  latter  for  the  more  delicately-coloured 
Picoteea.  Add  a  little  coarse  sand  or  road  grit  to 
the  above  and  mix  well  the  whole,  using  it  in  a 
condition  of  even  moisture,  neither  wet  nor  very 
dry.  The  pots  may  be  well  drained.  By  this  is 
meant  that  a  good  large  crock  should  cover  the 
hole,  then  not  less  than  2  inches  of  small  bits 
should  cover  this.  On  the  top  place  a  portion  of 
the  rough  fibrous  soil ;  afterwards  fill  in  enough  =o 
that  the  ball  of  earth  of  the  plants  may  be  raised 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  large  pot.  Press 
the  soil  down  firmly  before  proceeding  further, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  a  stick  to  work  the  earth 
round  the  balls  of  soil,  as  it  is  somewhat  awkward 
when  more  than  one  plant  is  being  dealt  with  at 
the  same  time.  Tap  the  pot  a  few  times  as  the 
work  of  potting  is  being  done ;  this  helps  to  settle 
everything  in  its  proper  place.  I  have  been 
somewhat  careful  to  describe  the  mode  of  pot- 
ting, being  certain  that  rough  -  and  -  ready 
methods  will  not  do  in  the  case  of  Carnations. 
For  some  few  days  after  potting  it  is  advisable 
not  to  give  any  water  :  then,  when  it  is  given, 
enough  may  be  poured  through  a  rose  to  tho- 
roughly wet  the  whole  of  the  soil.  Sprinklings 
are  never  required.  The  plants  should  be  kept 
under  glass  until  the  end  of  April.  Even  then 
they  should  not  be  placed  in  the  open  if  drench- 
ing rains  prevail.  Last  year  some  of  my  choicest 
sorts  did  not  get  over  a  check  got  in  this  way. 
Each  plant  will  send  up  one  central  stem,  and,  as 
they  do  so  rather  early  in  the  season,  these  stems 
should  not  be  removed.  A  case  occurred  last 
season  where  this  was  done.  The  gardener 
thought  the  Carnations  were  flowering  too  early 
and  cut  away  the  lot.  Consequently,  a  very  poor 
display  of  flowers  resulted  ;  only  little  side  branches 
bloomed,  most  of  the  growth  going  to  make  layers 
for  the  autumn.  It  is  an  easy  mistake  for  the  in- 
experienced to  make.  Having  got  on  so  far  in 
the  season,  insect  troubles  among  Carnations  are 
few.  Green-fly  is  the  most  in  evidence.  This 
may  be  quickly  stopped  by  timely  fumigation,  or 
a  pinch  of  tobacco  powder  where  the  former  is 


not  thought  necessary.  One  very  important  item 
ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  its  proper  place: 
that  is,  the  plants  in  the  small  pots  should  be 
well  watered  a  couple  of  hours  before  they  are 
turned  out  for  repotting.  This  will  ensure  that 
all  will  come  out  clean,  that  the  roots  will  not 
cling  to  the  sides  and  be  damaged  and  broken 
thereby.  H.  S. 

Jasminum  gracillimuni  not  blooming. — 
"H.  H.,"  Kingston,  N.Y.  (p.  114),  is  rather  too 
indefinite  and  gives  no  particulars.  Though  fre- 
quently planted  in  the  stove,  it  seldom  blossoms 
so  fretjly  there  as  ia  an  intermediate  house  or 
warm  conservatory.  My  greatest  success  in 
Uowering  this  most  graceful  and  fragrant  of  Jas- 
mines was  in  an  orangery  about  "J  feet  high 
front  and  some  2j  feet  at  back.  It  was  run  up 
pillars  at  the  back,  trained  over  arches  and  lei 
without  further  pruning,  always  excepting  the 
almost  daily  catting  of  its  sweet  and  gracefu' 
sprays  and  branchlets.  The  temperature  ranged 
from  411"  to  5.>^,  the  soil  two  parts  sandy  loam  to 
one  of  peat  with  a  dash  of  leaf-mould  and  sil 
sand.  The  plant  can  also  be  flowered  freely 
large  hanging  vases  or  baskets  near  the  glass, 
allowing  the  branchlets  to  droop  at  will  over  the 
sides  as  well  as  form  graceful  masses  over  the 
surface.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Northern 
Borneo,  and  to  be  a  small-growing  stove  species, 
but  it  blooms  more  freely  in  cooler  ([uarters  and 
when  allowed  a  free  head.— D.  T.  F. 

Primula  stellata.— In  answer  to  "  A.  \ 
who  wishes  to  know  a  little  more  of  the  above 
Primula,  I  have  grown  it  from  its  introduction 
and  have  always  found  it  do  remarkably  well,  and 
it  blooms  freely  in  less  heat  than  the  forms  of 
sinensis.  I  have  a  batch  on  hand  just  at  present, 
in  a  pit  well  up  to  the  glass,  a  sheet  of  bloom, 
with  a  night  temperature  of  from  4.3°  to  ."lO". 
They  are  all  in  4!,inch  pots,  and  to  prove  what 
the  variety  is  capable  of  doing,  each  plant  is 
throwing  ten  or  twelve  flower-stalks,  whilst  a 
rough  calculation  gives  in  several  cases  consider- 
ably more  than  100  expanded  flowers.  The  stems 
in  the  centre  that  were  the  first  to  show  are  just 
now  putting  out  their  fourth  whorl.  The  variety, 
as  I  have  said,  can  be  flowered  very  successfully 
in  4J-inch  pots.  If  larger  plants  are  required,  it 
is  easily  accomplished  by  an  additional  shift  and 
the  removal  of  the  early  flower-stems.  No  com- 
post suits  them  better  than  good  sweet  loam  and 
spent  Mushroom  manure  rubbed  through  a  sieve 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  with  a  liberal 
dash  of  sand.  Another  way  to  secure  large  plants 
is  to  hold  them  over  for  a  second  season,  when 
large  masses  both  of  flower  and  foliage  are 
obtained,  but  this  is  hardly  desirable  when  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  the  same  results  can  be  obtained  by 
annual  sowing.  Since  writing  my  first  note  some 
very  pretty  things  have  appeared  this  year,  some 
flowers  being  quite  2  inches  in  diameter,  of  much 
greater  substance,  and  more  even  in  outline  than 
the  type.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  hybridisa- 
tion in  this  direction  will  be  advantageous,  extra 
size  in  flower  and  truss  being  only  obtained  at  a 
sacrifice  of  profusion  of  bloom  and  graceful  habit. 
The  type  stands  well  in  any  ordinary  room  if 
much  fire-heat  is  avoided  and  the  plants  are  re- 
moved when  the  gas  is  full  on  for  some  time. — 
E.  BuRRF.i.L,  Clitrrmont. 

"A.    W."    will  find    this  variety   to    be 

quite  distinct  from  P.  obconica.  Ho  will 
find  that  the  plants  he  will  obtain  will  recall 
many  of  the  earlier  ones  grown  years  ago 
from  seed,  the  foliage  being  loose,  flowers  small 
and  fringeless,  and  borne  very  freely  on  rather 
long,  loose  stems.  But  the  variety  now  so 
common,  and  becoming  so  widely  grown,  known 
P.  stellata,  also  as  The  Lady,  and  having 
other  fancy  or  garden  appellations,  is  much 
"  ked  because  of  its  undoubted  pyramidal  form, 
and  whilst  the  aliix  ''stellata"  has  been  given 
because  of  the  somewhat  star-like  form  of  the 
ers,  to  have  termed  it  sinensis  pyramidalia 
would  have  been  better,  as  indicating  the 
general  features  of  the  plant.  Plants  are  very 
easily  grown,  bloom  profusely  in  moderate-sized 


pots  for  a  Jlong  season,  throw  their  flowers  well 
above  the  foliage,  and,  by  throwing  out  whorls 
one  abovo  the  other,  furnish  much  pleasing  bloom 
to  gather.  The  plants  are  admirable  in  vases  or 
liaskets,  or  to  stand  about  for  ordinary  green- 
house or  conservatory  decoration.  Already 
the  breeder  is  doing  his  bast  to  enlarge  and 
enhance  the  flowers,  to  reduce  the  looseness  of 
habit,  and  to  create  a  strain  that  shall,  whilst 
keeping  the  well-elevated  and  large  head  of 
bloom,  prove  to  be  more  generally  effective  as  a 
decorative  plant  than  is  the  present  rather  formal 
Primula  strain.— A.  D. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


GOOD  TOMATOES. 
"Norfolk"  (p.  llo)  in  speaking  of  good 
Tomatoes  instances  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  and 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  market  growers  do  not 
grow  it  so  largely  as  formerly.  I  think  it  is 
now  twenty-two  years  since  I  first  grew  the 
kind  named,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  I  have 
not  grown  it  at  all.  I  believe  many  growers 
grew  this  kind  largely  until  the  advent  of 
Uhemin  Rouge,  the  superiority  of  which  was 
abundantly  apparent,  not  so  much  in  its  more 
rounded  or  high -class  fruits,  but  for  their 
characteristic  uniformity.  The  great  superiority 
of  Chemin,  however,  in  my  experience  came 
later,  when  I  found  it  setting  bunch  after 
bunch  at  a  little  more  than  8  inches  apart  to 
the  very  tip  of  the  plant.  These  plants  main- 
tained a  succession  to  the  end  of  the  year  of 
good  marketable  fruits,  whereas  Hathaway's 
had  quite  done  some  weeks  before.  The  seed 
in  each  instance  was  quite  fresh.  In  the  end 
Hathaway's,  with  several  others,  was  discarded, 
for  no  variety  I  know  can  surpass  Chemin  for 
its  great  and  continuous  cropping  qualities. 
Hatliaway's  has  certainly  many  good  points, 
though  I  believe  Ladybird  would  surpass  it  in 
weight  if  given  a  trial  over  a  long  season.  Many 
kinds,  especially  those  possessing  the  so- 
called  Perfection  characteristics,  are  too  short 
in  their  season,  and  are  more  suitable  for  exhi- 
bition than  for  general  use  or  even  for  market. 
To-day,  as  for  some  time  past,  I  believe  Chemin, 
either  by  its  own  name  or  one  of  the  many 
since  bestowed  upon  it,  is  the  most  largely 
grown  of  any  variety  for  market.  I  am  well 
aware  Chemin  is  not  perfection  and  is  open  to 
improvement.  Doubtless  some  improvement 
may  be  efi'ected  by  crossing  Ladybird  and 
Chemin  Rouge.  There  is,  however,  so  many 
reports  of  crosses  between  this  kind  and  that, 
and  so  little  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  one  can 
but  regard  so  many  as  imaginary.  Another 
point  with  these  supposed  hybrids  is  that  they 
are  never  subjected  to  any  definite  trial  ;  the 
cross  is  made  or  supposed  to  be  efi'ected,  the 
seed  saved  and  the  variety  distributed  with 
great  pomp  and  without  more  ado,  when  as  a 
fact  50  per  cent,  may  be  rubbish.  Surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  cross  shall  be 
tried  and  its  worth  proved,  and,  discarding  the 
inferior,  select  the  better.  In  this  way  we  may 
get  improved  strains.  Of  course,  it  is  done  in 
this  way  by  reliable  men.  It  is,  however,  not 
always  so,  and  the  weeds  so  distributed  have 
been  in  evidence  more  than  once.  Working 
from  the  "profitable"  standpoint,  as  suggested 
by  "  Norfolk,"  there  are  one  or  two  types  de- 
serving attention  besides  those  named.  Of 
these  I  would  mention  Duke  of  York,  which 
strongly  resembles  certain  strains  of  Trophy, 
and  tlierefore  may  be  cited  as  a  good  cropper. 
A  very  good  cross  should  result  from  Ladybird 
and  the  best  types  of  Conqueror,  the  object 
here  being  to  secure  a  greatly  improved  winter 
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kind.  For  this  purpose  no  two  kinds  are  better 
suited  ;  indeed,  the  latter  as  I  know  it  is 
already  excellent  for  the  purpose,  being  early, 
free,  and,  above  all,  a  reliable  setter  in  winter. 
£.  J. 

Scarlet  Bunner  Beans.— I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  read  recently  the  assertion  that  the 
newer  and  longcer-podded  forms  of  Scarlet  Runner 
Beans  are  less  prolific  than  are  the  Old  Scarlet  and 
the  Painted  Lady.  That  assertion  must  have 
been  made  without  knowledge,  because  it  is  so 
contrary  to  fact.  Really  the  newer  varieties  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Prizewinner,  Latest  of  All,  Miles' 
Exhibition,  and  others  that  are  not  of  the  (Jiant 
Titan  or  Czar  type  are  most  abundant  croppers, 
and  have  the  merit  not  only  of  fruiting  freely,  but 
also  of  keeping  the  pods,  which  are  double  the 
length  of  those  furnished  by  the  old  varieties,  so 
much  more  tender  for  a  longer  period.  The  old 
forms  began  to  show  pods  getting  quite  hard  and 
seedy  ere  fully  grown.  The  new  ones  are  far 
superior.  I  have  often  seen  rows  of  these  Beans  in 
gardens  where  culture  is  good,  especially  in 
liberally  manured  trenches,  (]uite  brilliant  with 
bloom,  whilst  later  in  the  season  gardeners 
have  repeatedly  said  that  they  have  had 
wonderful  quantities  of  pods.  How  clearly 
have  the  trials  of  these  climbing  Beans  at 
Chiswick  shown  the  excellence  of  the  more 
recently  introduced  stocks  over  the  old  ones. 
Would  that  our  market  growers  would  grow 
them.  Unfortunately,  because  they  stick  to  the 
old  stocks,  a  nice  tender  sample  of  pods  is  never 
seen  or  purchasable  in  shops. — A.  D. 

'Utilising'  Celery  ridges. — "  J.  C."  is  to  be 
commended  for  drawing  attention  to  the  utilisation 
of  Celery  ridgea,  which  many  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of,  and  the  remark  that  he  makes  concern- 
ing the  early  taking  out  of  the  trenches  should 
also  not  escape  notice.  This  opening  of  the 
trenches  some  time  in  advance  of  planting  time 
is  excellent  practice,  and  that  it  does  not  lead  to 
loss  of  ground  for  cropping  will  be  presently 
shown.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  system, 
and  so  arrange  the  cropping  that  the  ground  for 
Celery  is  at  liberty  in  time  enough  for  the  trenches 
CO  be  opened  out  in  February  or  not  later  than  the 
early  part  of  March.  I  grow  my  Celery  on  the 
bed  system,  four  rows  in  a  trench,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  trenches  are  taken  out  4  feet  6  inches  in 
width,  and  the  space  between  them  on  which  the 
soil  is  banked  up  as  it  is  thrown  out  is  0  fett 
wide.  These  banks  when  finished  off  stand  soma 
18  inches  above  the  level,  which  are  alwajs 
cropped,  as  are  the  trenches  also.  In  the  latter  1 
always  sow  successional  crops  of  Radishes,  which 
are  of  course  all  out  of  the  way  by  the  time  the 
trenches  are  wanted  for  the  Celery.  On  ths 
banks  I  have  before  now  sown  second  early  Pea- , 
but  the  position  is  not  a  good  one  for  them  should 
the  season  be  hot  and  dry.  French  Beans,  on  the 
contrary,  always  do  well,  yielding  enormous  crops 
and  continue  in  bearing  a  long  time.  The  earliest 
lot  of  Beans  is  of  course  sown  on  the  banks 
between  the  trenches  in  which  the  early  Celery  is 
to  be  planted,  so  that  they  will  be  over  by  the 
time  the  soil  is  required  for  earthing  up.  Lettuces 
and  Endive  also  succeed  well  on  these  banks,  but 
on  the  whole  French  Beans  give  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  By  adopting  this  system  there  is 
therefore  no  loss  of  crop,  while  the  trenches  are 
ready  for  use  when  planting  time  arrives,  and  the 
necessity  for  making  them  just  at  the  busiest 
time  of  the  year  is  thus  obviated. — A.  W. 


were  not  so,  then  how  do  we  account  for  the  dropping 
out  of  many  line  old  varieties  which  once  were  uni- 
versally gi-own  y— G.  H.  H. 

Sharpe's  'Victor  Potato. — I  am  glad  to  note 
"Suffolk  Grower's  "  devotion  to  this  Potato, 
which  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  he  selects  as  the 
best  to  succeed  his  forced  varieties.  There  is 
onlyonepoint  beseems  tooverlook :  the  importance 
of  securing  the  true  yellow-fleshed  strain,  which 
he  no  doubt  means  by  the  true  stock  of  Victor. 
It  is  of  great  value,  as  the  planting  season  is 
almost  on  us,  to  have  a  growei's  assurance  that 
Victor  is  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Myatt's  Ash- 
leaf. -U.  T.  F. 

'Wh.ite  Celeries. — I  am  glad  to  see  that 
"B.  S.  N."  includes  Veitch's  Superb  in  his  list 
of  white  Celeries,  and  in  all  that  he  says  in  praise 
of  this  variety  I  most  heartily  concur,  as  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  one  of  the  best  white  Calories  in  cul- 
tivation. I  annually  grow  several  hundreds  of  it 
for  autumn  and  eaily  winttr  supply.  Even  last 
year,  dry  as  the  sea.son  was,  Superb  Whita  was 
most  excellent,  and  if  anything  it  made  more 
growth    than  other  sorts  grown   alongside  and 
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PLATE   1212. 

PERENNIAL    SUNFLOWERS. 

(ueliaxthu.s.) 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  h.  mollis.*) 
In  the  garden  the  hardy  perennial  Sunflowers 
are  deservedly  popular.  In  not  a  few  places 
they  play  an  important  part,  and  even  this  may 
bs  greatly  increased  in  not  a  few  of  the  best 
private  gardens  in  this  country.  Usually  bold, 
showy  in  general  aspect  and  in  flower,  these 
handsome  composites  not  unnaturally  suggest 
the  varied  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put. 
The  flowers  are  also  very  useful  for  cutting, 
seeing  the  prominence  given  to  them  by  many 
of  the  leading  London  florists.  The  flowers 
can  be  cut  with  long  stems,  and  they  are  self- 
supporting  as  well  as  fairly  durable  when  placed 
in   water  in    the    ordinary    sitting-room.      In 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITCHEN. 

Tomatoes — new  and  old — Your  coirespou- 
dent  "  Norfolk,"  ou  page  115,  expresses  the  hope  that 
some  old  varieties  of  Tomatoes  will  not  fall  out  of 
cultivation.  The  sorts  he  refers  to— Hathaway's  Ex- 
celsior and  Ladybird — have  done  noble  service  in  the 
past,  but  one  rarely  mef^ti  with  them  now-a-days. 
The  same  may  he  said  of  other  sorts  which  were  at 
one  time  largely  grown.  From  these  facts,  the  ques- 
tion vyhioh  suggests  itself  is  wliether  or  not  Tomatoes 
deteriorate.    It  is  reasonable  that  it  may  be  so.     It  it 


which  were  planted  at  the  same  time.  Those 
who  have  not  yet  given  it  a  trial  should  do  eo, 
and  I  venture  to  predict  the  results  will  prove  so 
satisfactory,  that  they  will  have  no  cause  to  regret 
having  done  so. — A.  W. 

Pea  Criterion  and  others.— Like  "  Norfolk  " 
(p.  9!)),  1  was  also  surprised  to  find  the  above  Pea 
so  seldom  mentioned  in  the  interesting  "Notes 
on  Peas  "  which  appeared  from  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  in  The  Garden  during  the  autumn 
months.  Being  a  variety  of  such  superb  quality 
and  an  excellent  cropper  withal,  the  omission 
must  be  owing  to  its  being  little  known  and 
grown.  There  are  two  others  equally  meritorious 
and  apparently  e(|ually  unknown  which  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  Pea  growers  to  as 
being  worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  viz  , 
Alderman  and  Chelsonian.  Where  tolerably  tall 
Peas  can  be  grown,  these  three  sown  at  twice  or 
thrice  will  produce  a  prolonged  supply  of  Peas  of 
the  choicest  quality,  in  fact  through  the  whole 
season,  excepting  the  very  earliest  and  the  very 
latest.— J.  R. 


some  instances,  too,  their  free  flowering  ren- 
ders it  possible  to  secure  many  buds  with  the 
blossoms,  and  thus  create  the  most  natural 
possible  result.  It  is  not,  however,  their  value 
or  general  utility  when  cut  which  concerns  us 
at  this  time,  rather  their  value  in  the  garden, 
in  which  the  perennial  Sunflower  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  host  in  itself.  Masses  irregularly 
grouped  within  view  of  the  house,  in  isolated 
positions,  fronting  the  somewhat  bolder  shrub- 
bery border,  or  in  the  woodland  are  as  welcome 
as  they  are  serviceable.  There  is  but  little 
fear  of  their  being  overdone  in  such  places. 
In  the  border  naturally  these  things  will  be 
found,  though  a  solitary  plant  here  and  there 
with  unfailing  regularity  so  many  feet  apart  is 
but  a  poor  way  of  utilising  the  material  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  finest  hardy  plant  groups 


*  Drawn  for  TiiK  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
Messrs.  Sander's  nursery  at  ISt.  Albans.  Lithographed 
an  1  printed  by  J.  L.  GofFart. 
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grown.      Their    easy    culture,    the    ease   with 

I  which  the  majority  may  be  increased,  the  per- 

fect hardiness  and  profuse  flowering  alone 
warrant  a  free  and  liberal  use  of  them.  In 
public  parks  and  town  gardens  generally  the 
Sunflower  is  all  too  rarely  seen,  yet  we  have 
but  few  plants  that  may  be  grown  so  well 
amid  the  poisoning  influences  of  a  smoky  town. 
All  that  is  needed  to  their  success  is  a  bit  of 
ground  fairly  well  enriched  with  manure,  an 
Item  by  no  means  thrown  away  upon  them  in 


'^jT*' 


the  ordinary  garden.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
majority  of  the  kinds  are  possessed  of  a  vigorous 
constitution,  and  may  be  much  benefited  by  a 
liberal  dressing  of  well-decayed  manure  prior  to 
planting.  This,  combined  with  deep  digging, 
will  go  a  long  way  to  making  these  plants  a  suc- 
cess in  almost  any  locality.  The  stoloniferous 
kinds,  of  which  H.  rigidus  may  be  regarded  as 
the  type,  are  better  for  distinctive  treatment, 
and  when  employed  as  border  plants  may  with 
advantage  be  transplanted  early  each  year. 
This  is  suggested  rather  as  a  means  for  concen- 
tration, on  account  of  the  rambling  character  of 
the  underground  shoots.  By  thus  lifting  and 
replanting,  a  decided  effect  may  be  secured  in  a 
small  space,  which  may  not  otherwise  result. 
Tn  the  woodland  or  simUar  place  the  plants 
travel  at  will,  and  the  strongest  crowns  will 
flower  each  year.  The  transplanting  of  these 
creeping  sorts  should  be  completed  as  early  as  is 
possible  in  the  year,  or  at  any  time  after  flower- 
ing when  the  crowns  are  sufhciently  developed. 
The  H.  multiflorus  varieties,  both  single  and 
double,  in  deep  and  good  ground  may  be  left  a 
couple  of  years,  though  seldom  longer,  with 
benefit  to  the  plants.  In  fact,  old  clumps  of 
these  will  in  time  become  so  weak  that  all  save 
a  few  bits  or  crowns  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
clump  will  perish.  Frequently  even  the  re- 
maining portions  I  have  found  to  be  so  sickly 
and  weak  as  to  require  very  careful  treatment 
to  resuscitate  them.  In  such  case  the  better 
way  will  be  to  lift  all  the  plants  or  portions 
showing  signs  of  life  and  replant  in  fresh  soil 
and  positions.     This  section  of  the  Sunflower 


family  sutt'ers  occasionally  after  a  lui-ted  winter 
of  frost,  snow,  and  wet. 

All  the  varieties  of  H.  multiflorus  root  readily 
from  cuttings  not  merely  of  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  such  as  are  usually  chosen,  but  equally 
so  from  a  single  eye  or  axillary  bud,  as  is  the 
case  with  Vines.  In  a  somewhat  varied  experi- 
ence in  the  propagation  of  hardy  plants  I  have 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  this  method  to 
maintain  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand.  It 
consists  merely  in  splitting  the  stem  down  the 
centre,  and  thus  securing  two  cuttings  from  a 
single  joint,  each  so-called  cutting  being  com- 
posed of  the  bud  and  its  supporting  leaf,  the 
latter  being  shortened  for  convenience.  As  in 
the  case  of  Vines,  roots  and  growth  are  emitted 
from  the  same  base.  Something  like  '.tO  per 
cent,  of  these  cuttings  were  a  success,  and  not 
only  formed  roots  in  plenty,  but  made  excellent 
flowering  examples  the  same  season.  These 
Sunflowers  may  be  planted  with  impunity  over 
an  extended  season.  I  give  the  early  spring  a 
decided  preference,  however,  for  most  kinds, 
the  exceptions  being  the  H.  rigidus  section, 
and  these  may  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  the 
crowns  are  fully  grown. 

The  following  kinds  are  among  the  best  of 
this  important  group,  and  the  present  being  a 
seasonable  time  for  planting,  they  should  receive 
attention  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

H.  RIGIDUS. — This  plant,  so  long  associated 
with  Harpalium,  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  Sun- 
flower family  to  open  its  handsome  flowers,  while 
in  some  of  its  forms  at  least  it  is  almost  as  late  as 
any  to  disappear.  Of  H.  rigidus  there  is  probably 
a  large  number  of  forms,  the  following  being  the 
best  of  them  :  H.  r.  a?3ti\-us,  flowering  in  August 
at  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  is  the  earliest,  the  typical 
kind  flowering  a  week  or  two  later  at  4J  feet 
high.  H.  r.  grandiflorus  is  5  feet;  H.  r.  elegans, 
0  feet  ;  H.  r.  latifolius,  0  feet  to  7  feet ;  and  H.  r. 
seraiplenus,  .5  feet.  Apart  from  these  is 
the  popular  variety  Miss  Mellish,  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  this  section.  The  chief  gain  in 
growing  several  forms  of  this  group  is  the 
lengthened  period  of  flowering.  All  the  H. 
rigidus  kinds  produce  the  finest  flowers  when 
replanted  each  year. 

H.  Mn.TiFLOHUs.— This  botanically  is  included 
under  H.  decapetalus,  from  which,  however, 
it  is  not  only  abundantly  distinct,  but  may 
merit  specific  rank  were  it  not  probable  that 
H  multiflorusisitself  of  hybrid  origin.  For  garden 
purposes,  however,  the  two  are  very  distinct.  No 
perennial  Sunflower  has  greater  value  in  the  garden. 
Exclusive  of  the  type,  the  following  are  its  varie- 
ties :  H.  m.  maximus,  also  called  grandiflorus, 
with  ray  florets  of  a  softer  yellow  and  more 
pointed.  This  will  reach  U  feet  high  and  often 
more.  Though  scarcely  so  free- flowering,  this  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  garden  plants  to-day. 
The  double  forms  are  H,  m.  plenus,  with  Anemone- 
formed  centre,  and  H.  m.  Soleil  dOr  and  Bouquet 
d'Or,  both  rich  in  colour  and  smaller,  in  the  way 
of  a  Cactus  Dahlia  without  guard  petals. 

H.  DKCAPETALrs. — This  as  usually  seen  is  less 
bushy  than  any  of  the  varieties  just  noted.  The 
blossoms,  too,  are  smaller  and  the  species  greatly 
varied  in  the  number  of  its  ray  florets.  The 
plant  is  free-flowering,  quite  hardy,  and  very 
pleasing  when  in  flower. 

H.  iiuRO.NicoiDEs. — This  also  has  flowers  of 
medium  size  and  very  free.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest 
to  grow  and  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself  when 
plauted  in  woodland  or  shrubbery.  Height, 
(■)  feet  to  7  feet. 

H.  GIG.\NTEUS,  as  the  name  implies,  is  one  of 
the  boldest  of  this  fine  race  of  composites.  Its 
height  is  10  feet  to  12  feet,  flower-heads  bright 
yellow  and  profusely  produced. 

H.  ORGYALis.— No  member  of  the  Sunflower 
family  possesses  anything  like  the  elegant  habit  of 
this  one,  the  long,  narrow,  well-recurving  leaves 
freely  clothing  the  stem.  It  will  attain  S  feet  to 
10  feet  with  age.     For  these  reasons,  therefore,  it 


should  be  iMuktted,  and  when  allowed  to  grow 
without  staking  makes  a  really  pretty  picture. 
If  well  planted  at  first,  it  may  remain  half  a 
dozen  years  with  advantage.  The  flower-heads 
are  small,  though  numerously  produced  terminally 
and  in  the  upper  pirts  of  the  plant.  It  is  not  an 
every-day  i)lant  in  large  specimens.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  yield  great  quanti- 
ties of  bloom  for  cutting. 

H.  MOLLIS.— This  is  the  beautiful  kind  figured 
in  the  coloured  plate  to-day  and  one  of  the  rarest 
of  the  whole  race.  The  beauty  of  the  plant  is 
apparent,  however,  from  its  handsome  flowers. 
From  these  alone  it  would  appear  not  far  removed 
from  H.  rigidus  were  it  not  for  the  foliage,  which 
at  once  corrects  this  idea.  The  species  is  3  feet 
to  4  feet  high,  freely  Ijranched  from  an  early 
stage,  and  rendered  distinct  from  all  by  the  hoary 
character  of  its  nearly  cordate  leaves.  The  stems 
are  equally  hairy.  In  cultivation  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  rarest  of  all.  A  plant  of  this  species  flowered 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  some  two  or  three 
years  since,  but  at  present  it  is  not  in  cultivation 
there.  A  plant  received,  however,  as  H.  mollis  a 
year  or  so  back  has  flowered  and  proved  to  be 


Helianihus  argophyllus. 


more  nearly  relate i  to  H.  tomentosus.  The 
above  flowers  in  September,  and,  though  widely 
distributed  through  Ohio,  Texas,  South  and  West 
Georgia,  &o.,  has  yet  to  become  a  well  known 
plant  in  British  gardens,  or,  indeed,  in  cultivation 
generally. 

Other  species  worthy  cf  note  include  H.  an- 
gustifolius,  H.  divaricatus,  H.  occidentalis,  H. 
hetiflorus,  &c.  E.  Jenkins. 


Scilla  sibirica  (Dr.  Paul's  dark  variety).— 
Through  various  means  we  are  now  in  possession 
of  several  breaks  from  the  f  jrm  of  Scilla  sibirica 
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usually  seen  in  gardens.  These  not  only  give 
pleasure  when  they  bloom,  but  also  hold  forth  a 
promise  of  further  departures  from  the  normal 
flower,  pretty  though  it  is  with  its  blue  flowers, 
which  are  so  useful  either  in  the  garden  or  grown 
in  pots  for  house  decoration.  Among  other 
varieties  I  have  is  a  very  dark  blue  kindly  sent 
me  by  a  correspondent  to  whom  I  have  been 
indebted  for  many  rarities.  This  is  the  darkest 
coloured  variety  of  S.  sibirica  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  here  it  has  also  the  additional 
value  of  being  the  first  to  come  into  bloom.  It  is 
in  advance  of  S.  s.  multiflora.  This  early- flower- 
ing habit  has  been  maintained  since  it  came  to 
me  several  years  ago.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Paul,  of  Roxburgh,  N.B.,  for  the  selec- 
tion of  this  variety  of  this  favourite  Squill.  This 
year  it  was  in  Bower  on  February  13,  and  a  week 
later  few  of  the  typical  bulbs  have  shown  any 
sign  of  peeping  through  the  soil.  Flowers  of  S. 
.sibirica  change  much  in  shade  from  the  time  of 
opening  until  they  pass  away,  and  they  thus 
make  it  ditficult  to  select  with  any  certainty. 
Sometimes  one  sees  a  flower  showing  an  apparent 
distinction,  but  if  seen  a  day  or  two  after,  it  is 
evident  that  it  presents  little  if  any  difl'erence 
from  others.  A  pink  variety  of  S.  sibirica  would 
be  welcomed  by  many,  but  so  far  as  I  know  such 
is  not  in  existence.  —  S.  Arnott. 


The  Week's  Work. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Seakale. — Owing  to  the  poor  supply  of  ordinary 
spring  vegetables  late  batches  of  Seakale  will  this 
year  be  doubly  valuable.  The  rows  which  were 
left  in  their  growing  quarters  for  late  earthing 
up  may  now  be  taken  in  hand.  As  every  other 
row  has  been  removed  for  indoor  forcing,  those 
remaining  may  now  be  covered  with  flower- pots 
and  afterwards  moulded  over  with  the  soil  from 
the  intervening  spaces.  Some  gardeners  cover 
their  latest  beds  with  ashes  or  rough  leafy  material, 
but  this  often  makes  the  new  growths  dirty,  and 
if  not  cut  in  the  nick  of  time  the  tips  protrude 
through  both  the  ashes  and  leaves,  quickly  be- 
coming green,  and  scarcely  fit  to  send  to  table. 
Root  cuttings  that  have  been  laid  in  under  a 
sunny  wall  to  callus  must  now  be  examined,  as 
mice  will  sometimes  devour  them  from  sheer 
mischief.  I  have  found  leaf-mould  the  best 
material  for  covering  the  cuttings  wiih,  it  being 
both  light  and  porous  and  allowing  the  sun's 
warmth  to  penetrate.  Later  made  cuttings  may 
with  advantage  be  placed  rather  thickly  together 
in  a  shallow  box  embedded  in  light  leafy,  sandy 
compost,  and  placed  in  a  frame  where  callusing 
will  take  place  in  a  short  time.  The  Lily-white 
variety  is  a  delicate-looking  favourite  sort  for 
table,  although  the  ordinary  variety  is  the  hardier 
and  more  suitable  for  early  forcing.  Plots  of 
ground  both  for  the  reception  of  cuttings  for 
early  crown  production  and  the  principal  forcing 
batch  should  be  prepared  without  delay,  so  as  to 
allow  of  their  settling.  For  the  former,  a  rather 
sunnier  position  is  essential,  and  I  do  not  advise 
working  in  too  much  rich  manure  deeply,  as  this 
induces  deep  rooting  ;  and  should  the  autumn  be 
a  wet,  backward  one,  a  prolonged  growth  ensues, 
and  the  crowns  are  not  suitable  for  early  work. 
Rather  work  in  old  Mushroom  manure,  then  if  the 
rows  are  a  good  distance  apart,  say  2  feet,  a  mulch 
and  several  good  wateiings  with  liquid  manure 
during  growth  can  be  given. 

MAiNCRor  Onions. — The  sooner  the  seed  of  this 
crop  is  sown  the  better,  the  great  thing  being  to 
encouragR  an  early  growth  so  that  the  bulbs  may 
ripen  well.  If  the  ground  was  prepared  earlier  in 
the  season,  according  to  advice  given,  the  princi- 
pal thing  now  will  be  to  give  the  surface  a  good 
scuffling  several  times  on  fine  sunny,  breezy  days. 
A  good  supuly  of  wood  ashes  or  burnt  garden 
refuse  should  also  be  ready,  this  being  strewn 
somewhat  freely  in  the  drill-?  after  the  seed  is 
sown.  From  1  foot  to  15  inches,  according  to  the 
ground  at  command,  should  be  allowed  between 


the  rows,  and  as  firm  a  surface  as  possible  secured. 
The  means  of  firming  must  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  I  have  used  the  garden  roller  on 
medium  and  light  soils  with  capital  results,  but 
have  seen  its  use  produce  bad  results  where  the 
soil  was  heavy,  as  it  became  closely  sealed  and 
excluded  air  and  sun-heat,  and  if  the  plot  is  slop- 
ing, the  rain  runs  off  instead  of  entering  the  soil. 
I  prefer  not  only  a  fine  sunny  day  for  Onion  sow- 
ing, but  also  to  draw  out  the  drills  and  let  them 
stand  for  a  few  hours  to  become  dry  before  sow- 
ing. Beware  of  too  thick  sowing,  as  not  only  is 
extra  labour  thereby  caused  in  thinning,  but  the 
young  plants  get  so  loosened  in  thinning  that  they 
never  do  so  well  afterwards,  and  if  good  new  seed 
is  used  and  due  care  exercised  in  sowing  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  a  good  plant.  Old  gardeners 
have  their  special  favourites,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  those  less  experienced  I  may  mention  that  for 
the  earliest  autumn  and  winter  supplies  Nuneham 
Park  and  Main-crop  are  unsurpassed,  Bedford- 
shire Champion,  James'  Keeping,  and  Record 
being  excellent  for  late  winter  and  spring  use. 
Where  pickling  Onions  are  in  demand,  the  small 
silver-skinned  is  the  best,  April  being  soon 
enough  to  sow  the  seed,  poor  ground  sufficing, 
tho  bulbs  being  left  almost  touching  each 
other  at  thinning  time.  From  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  the  month  is  a  good  time  to  plant  out  any 
bulbs  of  choice  sorts  for  seed.  Growth  can  then 
be  tied  to  stout  sticks  as  it  proceeds. 

Tripoli  Onions.— Where  these  were  not  made 
firm  in  the  ground  last  month,  firming  must  now 
take  place,  as  if  left  loose  at  the  base,  high  winds 
blow  them  to  and  fro  and  they  do  not  make  large 
bulbs.  The  final  thinning  to  rows  which  were 
partially  thinned  in  autumn  should  now  be  given, 
and  if  many  are  required,  those  drawn  out  may 
be  planted  on  rich,  firm  ground  in  rows  1  foot 
apart  and  G  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  These 
will  .succeed  the  non-transplanted  ones.  I  have 
found  Trebons  a  first-rate  Onion  for  autumn  sow- 
ing. Being  very  hardy  and  ripening  with  a  fine 
neck,  it  comes  in  most  useful  in  July,  keeping  far 
better  than  most  of  the  softer  flat  Tripolis. 
Where  young  Onions  are  in  demand  for  the  salad 
bowl,  a  row  or  two  of  these  autumn-sown  roots 
may  be  left  unthinned  and  drawn  as  required. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.— If  these  were  not 
taken  up  in  December  and  stored  or  clamped,  no 
time  should  be  lost,  and  after  sorting,  the  seed 
tubers  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  got  ready.  I  do  not  advise  a  lot  of  rich 
manure,  as  this  induces  a  superabundance  of  top 
at  the  expense  of  tho  crop.  Give  a  fresh  site  if 
practicable  and  add  a  good  percentage  of  spare 
loamy  compost,  leaf-mould  and  burnt  refuse. 
Give  plenty  of  room,  say  from  IS  inches  to  2  feet 
between  the  rows,  for  the  admission  of  sun  and  air. 

EsciiALLOTS. — These  require  a  good  long  season 
of  growth,  and  for  that  reason  the  ground  should 
now  be  got  ready,  as  when  planted  a  slight  frost 
or  two  will  not  harm  them.  Very  often  Eschal- 
lots  are  grown  in  semi-shaded  places  and  in  poor 
ground,  but  to  secure  fine  crops  a  good  larder  is 
necessary,  drills  some  .'5  inches  deep  being  drawn 
and  the  seed  planted  0  inches  apart.  Mulching 
and  several  soakings  with  farmyard  liquid  also 
assist  the  bulbs  to  swell  to  their  normal  size.  On 
hot,  shallow  ground,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
often  ripen  prematurely  and  shrivel  when  stored. 
Cottagers  often  grow  them  well,  planting  in 
4-feet  beds  and  supplying  plenty  of  rich  food  in 
the  shape  of  artificial  fertilisers  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  and  watered  in,  others  using  night  soil 
well  prepared  in  winter  by  incorporating  it  with 
some  loamy  compost. 

Globe  Artichokes. — These  should  now  bo  gone 
through,  the  old  mulching  and  all  decayed  leaves 
removed,  a  liberal  surfacing  of  artificial  manure 
given,  and  the  ground  nicelv  pricked  over.  If 
any  blanks  have  occurred,  make  them  good  with 
stout  offsets  taken  from  the  parent  plants,  giving 
a  barrowful  of  fresh  compost  composed  of  any 
fairly  holding  spare  soil  and  a  fifth  part  decayed 
manure.  Seedlings  cannot  be  depended  on  unless 
sown  and  planted  somewhat  closely  together  until 


they  produce  heads,  then  select  those  worth  re- 
taining and  plant  in  permanent  positions.  Offsets 
that  were  potted  up  in  November  and  wintered  in 
frames  may  now  be  planted  out  in  good  ground 
and  mulched.  These  will  afford  good  heads  ia 
autumn,  when  the  ordinary  stools  are  becoming 
exhausted,  and  will  next  season  bear  at  the  usual 
time. 

Celery  trenches. — These  may  be  taken  out  a& 
soon  as  opportunity  offers,  the  ridges  then  being 
useful  for  the  reception  of  such  things  as  Lettuce, 
Cauliflower,  and  Cabbages  raised  in  heat.  There 
is  an  idea  that  too  rich  or  too  much  manure  can- 
not be  put  into  Celery  trenches,  but  this  is 
erroneous,  as  over-feeding  from  the  bottom  tends 
to  rank  growth  and  poor  flavour,  the  leaves  soon 
suffering  from  severe  weather.  Over-rich  ground 
should  more  particularly  be  avoided  in  the  case  of 
main  winter  and  late  batches.  Good  Celery  which 
will  keep  well  may  bo  grown  by  digging  old 
Mushroom  manure  into  the  trenches  and  by  feed- 
ing from  the  surface  with  liquid  manure.  I  do 
not  advise  growing  several  rows  of  plants  in  one 
wide  trench.  One  row  is  sutHcient,  as  earthing 
up  can  then  be  performed  properly,  but  where 
ground  is  scarce  it  may  be  advisable  to  grow  two, 
or  even  three  rows  in  one  wide  trench. 

Saladino.— Continue  to  sow  small  salad  once 
in  ten  days,  and  for  the  future  place  the  boxes  in 
a  cooler  temperature,  as  with  careful  watering, 
husbanded  sun-heat  will  encourage  a  strong  suc- 
culent growth.  Introduce  a  fresh  lot  of  Endive 
into  a  dark,  comfortable  shed  or  Mushroom  house. 
Where  the  pits  or  frames  are  free  from  drip,, 
and  such  sorts  as  Eraser's  Broad- leaved  are  grown, 
blanching  may  bo  done  perfectly  well  by  co\'ering 
a  few  at  a  time  with  mats.  Chicory  and  Dandelion 
are  esteemed  in  some  places,  and  should  be  taken, 
into  warm,  dark  quarters  for  blanching. 

J.  C. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  these  will  now  be  getting  so  for- 
ward as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  put  off  any  longer 
whatever  operations  may  be  necessary  in  the  way 
of  pruning  and  training.  Of  pruning  there  should 
be  but  little  to  do,  for  most  of  this  is  best  done  in 
the  autumn,  as  the  cuts  heal  over  better  then- 
and  the  extra  exposure  given  to  the  shoots  re- 
tained helps  to  ripen  them.  Undoubtedly  the 
extension  system  is  the  best  for  these  trees,  and 
when  the  wood  is  ripened  to  the  tips  there  should 
be  no  necessity  to  shorten  it,  except  on  trees 
that  have  grown  beyond  their  limits  of  space. 
Where  this  has  occurred  or  where  the  restrictive 
system  is  still  carried  out,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
shorten  back  some  of  the  wood,  and  in  doing  this 
the  operator  must  make  sure  that  the  bud 
shortened  to  is  a  wood-bud.  Some  varieties  of 
Peaches,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  Nectarines, 
are  very  chary  in  producing  wood-buds,  except 
those  near  the  base  of  the  shoots  and  the  terminal 
buds  ;  consequently  in  adopting  the  shortening 
back  method  for  such  as  these,  we  limit  consider- 
ably our  chances  of  obtaining  a  good  set  of  fruit. 
This  fact  alone  should  be  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  all  growers  to  adopt  the  extension  system  of 
training,  and  if  this  were  done  we  should  hear 
far  less  about  failures  in  setting  a  crop.  Provided 
autumn  thinning  of  the  wood  was  not  done  in  an 
ample  way,  it  will  be  necessary  to  still  further 
reduce  the  number  of  last  year's  growths,  so  that 
they  shall  stand  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  apart  all  over 
the  tree  when  they  are  again  fixed  to  the  wall. 
This  will  be  quite  close  enough  to  provide  for  a 
crop,  and  any  closer  training  is  only  causing 
extra  work  for  a  time  when  it  can  ill  be  spared. 
I  am  no  advocate  for  bringing  the  heads  of  the 
trees  away  from  the  wall  with  the  object  of  re- 
tarding the  blossoms,  nor  of  delaying  the  work  of 
nailing  until  the  last  possible  moment,  for,  delay 
as  we  may,  our  Peaches  are  bound  to  flower  at  a 
time  when  sharp  frosts  may  be  expected,  and. 
judging  from  the  experience  of  many  years,  I 
may  say  that  I  have  seen  quite  as  much  injury 
done  in   late-flowering   seasons  as  in  early  ones. 
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That  the  advantages  of  lateness  in  flowering  are 
more  apparent  than  real  can,  I  think,  be  easily 
shown  in  a  few  words.  It  is  a  generally  recog- 
nised fact  that  much  of  the  injury  caused  pri- 
marily by  frost  is  largely  governed  by  the  rapidity 
or  the  slowness  of  the  thaw  which  follows,  the 
greatest  injury,  of  course,  following  the  rapid 
thaw.  As  the  sun  gains  power  daily  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  it  requires  no  argument  to 
show  that  the  thaws  must  also  become  more 
rapid  in  the  bright  weather  which  usually 
accompanies  spring  frosts,  and  this,  too,  is 
greatly  accentuated  by  the  positions  on  south 
walls  generally  allotted  to  Peach  trees.  Recent 
notes  which  have  appeared  in  The  G.^rden  con- 
cerning the  various  aspects  in  which  Peach  trees 
on  walls  may  be  planted  must  be  my  excuse  for 
referring  thus  late  in  the  season  to  planting.  I 
have  always  found  the  I'each  a  very  accommo- 
dating tree  in  this  respect,  and,  provided  lifting 
is  carefully  done  and  the  tree  at  once  transferred 
to  its  new  home,  no  harm  will  accrue  to  it  by 
planting  now  if  it  gets  the  requisite  attention  as 
regards  watering  later  on  ;  indeed,  I  would  pre- 
fer moving  outdoor  trees  now  to  doing  it  in  the 
winter,  and  should  have  no  fear  of  losing  a  crop 
by  so  moving  a  tree  of  moderate  size.  As  to 
aspect,  I  have  not  found  one  so  suitable  as  that 
of  a  wall  facing  west,  and  that  would  be  my 
choice  for  any  midseason  or  early  variety.  My 
principal  reason  for  the  choice  is  that  on  west 
walls  blister  has  never  given  me  much  trouble 
while  on  a  south  wall  in  the  same  garden  it  has 
almost  ruined  the  trees  year  after  year. 

Rasi'Berkies. — The  extremely  simple  operation 
of  pruning  these  is  generally  left  till  late  in  the 
season  so  that  rains  may  not  penetrate  the  pith 
of  the  shortened  canes  and  cause  them  to  split 
under  the  influence  of  frost.  It  should  now  be 
safe  to  deal  with  them.  Well-managed  Rasp- 
berry plots  will  have  had  last  year's  fruiting  canes 
cut  out  in  the  autumn  together  with  the  weaker 
canes  made.during  the  season,  and  in  this  case 
all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  shorten  those 
that  are  left  to  a  convenient  length  for  the  posi- 
tion they  occupy  and  the  mode  of  training  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  In  private  gardens  it 
is  the  custom  to  leave  long  canes  and  to  use  some 
kind  of  support  for  them.  In  this  way  the  crop 
lasts  a  little  longer  than  it  does  under  the  market 
grower's  system  of  shortening  sufficiently  to 
make  the  canes  self-supporting.  Where  stakes 
only  are  used  as  supports,  from  four  to  six  canes 
may  be  loosely  tied  up  to  each  stake,  and  in  this 
way  they  do  fairly  well,  but  I  much  prefer  tying 
to  wires,  as  each  cane  can  then  have  ample  room. 
This  is  a  most  inexpensive  method  of  triining,  as 
all  that  is  wanted  is  a  fairly  strong  post  at  each 
end  of  the  row  and  a  couple  of  wires  stretched 
from  ])03t  to  post,  tlie  bottom  one  2  feet  and  the 
top  one  4  feet  from  the  ground.  As  the  wires 
really  have  very  little  to  support,  they  need  not 
be  strained  very  tightly.  The  canes  may  be  tied 
to  the  wires  in  any  position  that  fancy  dictates,  a 
■favourite  form  being  to  cross  them  diamond-wise 
from  stool  to  stool.  This  is  convenient,  as  it 
lessens  the  need  for  having  the  top  wire  set 
up,  while  the  most  may  be  made  of  the  length  of 
cane  left  after  cutting  away  the  weak  tips. 
The  so-called  double-bearing  Raspberries  are 
best  when  only  allowed  to  carry  one  crop,  and  that 
one  in  the  autumn  after  the  main  crop  is  over,  for 
they  are  not  really  needed  till  then,  and  the  crop 
is  much  strengthened  by  cutting  all  the  canes  to 
the  ground  now  and  only  taking  fruit  from  the 
current  year's  growth.  All  young  canes  of  either 
section  which  were  planted  during  the  autumn 
ought  also  to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  as  it  is 
fatal  to  their  welfare  to  allow  them  to  bear  fruit 
the  first  year  after  planting,  and  once  sto 
mence  to  throw  up  weakly  canes,  it  is  difficult  to 
grow  them  out  of  the  habit.  When  pruning  and 
tying  are  finished,  give  the  ground  a  good  mulch 
of  half-decayed  manure,  this  being  a  wonderful 
help  to  growth,  especially  in  a  dry  season.  No 
digging  should  be  allowed  in  the  Raspberry  plot, 
as  it  cannot  be  done  without  sacrificing  a  quantity 
of  feeding  roots. 


Blackberries. — An  increasing  interest  m  the 
cultivation  of  Blackberries  has  brought  a  good 
many  varieties  into  notice,  and  among  them  all 
our  own  native  varieties  have  proved  as  good  as 
any  under  culture.  The  methods  of  pruning  and 
training  best  suited  to  these  are  much  on  the 
same  Imes  as  the  Raspberry  is  given,  but  the 
varieties  vary  a  great  deal  in  general  habit  and 
strength,  so  that  the  system  must  be  modified  to 
suit  the  variety.  Some  make  canes  many  feet  in 
length,  and  these  should  not  be  shortened  down 
on  an  equality  with  the  less  robust  varieties,  and 
it  is  best  to  cat  away  only  the  unripened  tips  of 
the  young  canes  in  all  cases,  as  hard  pruning 
appears  to  stunt  the  lateral  fruit-bearing  shoots 
to  a  considerable  degree.  Weakly  growths  may 
be  cut  away  entirely,  as  they  only  serve  to  cumber 
the  rest  if  they  are  left  on  the  plant?.  Perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  training  is  tying  to 
wires  as  with  the  Raspberry,  but  the  stronger 
canes  should  be  bent  into  the  form  of  an  arch. 
This  will  keep  them  low  and  within  bounds,  while 
it  also  helps  them  to  break  more  regularly  than 
they  would  if  trained  upright.  An  excellent  posi- 
tion for  Blackberries  is  a  low  board  fence  in  a 
sunny  part  of  the  garden.  Fastened  to  this  they 
may  be  allowed  a  little  more  freedom  of  growth, 
and  they  always  look  happy  when  so  grown.  A 
good  mulching  is  a  great  help  in  keeping  up  the 
strength  of  the  new  canes,  and  unless  some  help 
in  this  way  is  forthcoming,  the  plants  wear  out  in 
a  very  few  years. 

Black  Currants.— A  final  look  over  the  Black 
Currant  plot  must  be  given  to  remove  all  buds 

hich  show  signs  of  being  attacked  by  the  mite, 
for  in  dealing  with  this  insect,  as  with  most 
others,  persistence  is  the  one  great  thing  needful. 
Every  bud  which  appears  abnormally  swollen 
must  be  picked  oflf  and  burnt.  Cornceian. 


Orchids. 

BRASSAVOLAS. 
These  are  not  seen  in  many  collections  now-a- 
days,  yet  they  are  pretty  and  interesting 
plants.  The  well-known  B.  Digbyana  has  been 
brought  prominently  into  notice  by  reason  of 
the  grand  set  of  hybrids  raised  by  crossing  it 
with  various  Cattleyas.  This  plant  and  B. 
glauca  form  quite  a  distinct  section  of  the 
genus,  and  have  been  removed  to  Liulia  by 
modern  botanists.  Botanically,  this  seems 
without  a  doubt  their  correct  place,  but  they 
have  been  so  long  known  as  Brassavola,  that  the 
newer  name  comes  slowly  into  use.  The  cul- 
ture of  these  plants  requires  considerable  care, 
as  many  of  them  are  strictly  epiphytal  and 
.ibhor  anything  approaching  closeness  at  the 
roots,  yet  they  require  more  support  than 
many  such  plants.  There  is  a  large  number 
of  species  in  this  section,  and  nearly  every 
one  of  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted  has 
some  interesting  feature  that  would  make  it 
worth  growing.  Still,  they  are  not  as  a  rul 
particularly  showy,  and  those  described  below 
will  be  sufficient  for  most  collections.  When 
the  plants  come  to  hand  they  should  be  very 
firmly  fixed  to  a  block  of  wood  or  a  piece  of 
Tree  Fern  stem.  If  the  latter,  no  Moss  or 
compost  of  any  kind  will  be  necessary,  b 
wooden  blocks  will  have  to  be  dressed  with 
little  Sphagnum.  A  very  good  way  to  fasten 
the  plants  is  to  cut  a  few  thin  and  narrow 
strips  of  cork  and  nail  these  to  the  blocks 
with  small  copper  tacks  over  the  bases  of  the 
stems.  Then  strain  a  few  strands  of  copper 
wire  across  the  tacks,  this  preventing  any  pos 
sibility  of  rocking  about.  Place  at  once  in  e 
brisk  moist  heat  and  abundant  light,  and  as  tht 
roots  begin  to  run  about  the  blocks,  syringe  tht 
plants  lightly  with  tepid  water.  In  the  case  of 
the  stronger   growers,  the   blocks  may  be   in 


serted  in  pots  and  a  little  nice  fresh  material 
placed  about  them.  Those  with  a  Cattleya-like 
habit,  as  B.  Digbyana,  may,  instead  of  being 
blocked,  be  placed  in  pots  or  ba.skets  of  clean 
crocks  as  advised  for  newly-imported  Cattleyas, 
giving  a  little  compost  as  the  roots  appear.  The 
routine  treatment  is  simple  in  each  case,  though 
slight  diflerences  in  temperature  are  required, 
as  mentioned  below.  B.  lineata  and  similar 
kinds  often  grow  very  quickly,  making  new  sets 
of  stems  in  a  few  weeks  and  sometimes  flower- 
ing twice  in  the  same  season.  Naturally,  with 
so  little  to  come  and  go  on  in  the  way  of  com- 
post, the  roots  require  very  careful  watering, 
and  a  week  or  two  of  neglect  in  this  important 
detail  is  followed  by  the  wholesale  loss  of  the 
small  basal  growths.  If  kept  too  wet  they 
damp  off,  and  if  unduly  dry  they  shrivel,  so  im 
mediately  dependent  are  they  upon  the  roots 
for  sustenance.  Where  fairly  abundant  root 
action  precedes  growth  the  case  is  much  simpler 
than  when  opposite  conditions  prevail,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  roots  will  take  up  mois- 
ture, while  in  their  absence  the  soil  becomes 
sour  and  unsuitable  for  the  roots  when  they  are 
produced.  During  the  resting  season  any  slack- 
ness of  moisture  is  soon  followed  by  shrivelling 
of  the  stems,  though  the  cooler  temperature  and 
general  moister  climatic  conditions  outside  make 
less  watering  necessary. 

Brassavola  acaulis  is  a  distinct  and  pretty 
plant,  thriving  well  in  the  Cattleya  house  all  the 
year  round.  It  should  be  kept  moving  freely 
until  the  flowers  are  open  and  afterwards  rested. 
It  keeps  fairly  regular  to  its  seasons.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white  on  the  large  showy  lip,  a  streak  of 
greenish  yellow  appearing  on  the  other  segments. 
B.  DiiiiiVASA  is  a  beautiful  plant,  once  rare  and 
valuable,  but  owing  to  recent  importations  it  has 
become  much  cheaper.  It  is  easily  recognised  by 
the  large  and  beautifully  fringed  lip,  which  is  so 
strikingly  reproduced  in  most  of  the  lovely 
hybrids  referred  to  above.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  the  latest  of  these,  L.  Digbyano-purpurata, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meet- 
ing of  the  year  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
should  lack  this.  The  influence  of  the  strong- 
growing  Lalia  purpurata  seems  to  have  over- 
come that  of  B.  (Lrelia)  Digbyana  more  than  in 
the  cases  of  the  Cattleyas  with  which  it  had 
previously  been  crossed.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  yellowish,  tinged  with  purple  ;  the  lip  white, 
also"  tipped  with  purple.  The  blossoms  are  pro- 
duced singly  in  erect  scapes  at  various  times  of 
the  year,  usually  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Honduras,  and  may  be 
grown  in  the  warmest  house  and  only  very  lightly 
shaded,  especially  during  the  autumn. 

B.  oLAi'CA  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  genus,  and 
delights  in  a  cool,  airy,  and  comparatively  moist 
atmosphere  all  the  year  round.  The  plants  must 
be  well  and  strongly  grown,  and  they  then  flower 
very  freely,  the  blossoms  being  pure  white, 
except  a  slight  stain  of  rose  in  the  throat.  This, 
too,  produces  the  flowers  singly,  but  usually  dur- 
ing the  early  winter  months,  strong  plants  often 
maintaining  a  succession  of  bloom  from  the  end 
of  October  until  early  in  the  new  year.  The 
blossoms  emit  a  delicious  fragrance  in  the  house 
while  they  are  open.  This  plant  does  best  in  flat, 
shallow  baskets  or  on  long  rafts,  such  as  are 
used  for  L;ilia  anceps.  Little  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  compost,  but  ample  root  moisture  must  be 
given  while  growing.  Keep  it  close  to  the  roof 
glass  all  the  year  round.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  and  was  sent  home  by  Hartweg 
in  IS.'iT. 

B.  Gibbsiana,  B.  lineata,  B.  Martiana,  B. 
cuspidata,  B.  venosa,  and  others  are  interest- 
ing plants  with  terete  foliage  and  very  short 
stem-like  pseudo-bulbs.  All  are  natives  of 
different  parts  of  Central  America  ;  most  have 
white  or  partly  white  flowers,  and  all  succeed  in 
the  warm  house,  as  detailed  above.         H.  R. 
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CALANTHE  VEITCHI. 
Among  Orchids  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any 
more  useful  than  the  deciduous  forms  of  Calanthe 
of  which  the  above  is,  perhaps,  the  beat.  Easy 
though  the  cultivation  ot  this  Orchid  undoubtedly 
is,  it  is  not  often  seen  in  the  condition  that  it 
deserves.  Growing  in  pots,  the  plants  when  in 
bloom  require  Ferns,  Palms,  or  other  greenery  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  their  own  foliage. 
With  the  addition  of  the  plants  named  a  pleasing 
effect  can  easily  be  obtained  by  massing  the 
Calanthes  and  tine-foliaged  plants  on  a  sloping 
bank.  For  cutting,  the  flowers  are,  perhaps, 
more  generally  admired,  the  rich  rose  colour  of 
the  blossoms  associating  so  well  with  any  greenery, 
such  as  ilaiden-hair  Fern,  Mahonia  foliage,  or 
Bambusa  Metake.  The  colour  of  this  Orchid 
varies  considerably  under  various  methods  of  cul- 
ture and  locality.  In  some  districts  where  fog 
prevails  at  the  time  the  flowers  are  expanded  the 
colour  of  the  blossoms  is  often  pale  lilac.  The 
length  and  strength  of  the  flower-spikes  vary 
according  to  the  method  of  culture  adopted.  In 
some  gardens  they  are  but  15  inches  long,  while 
in  others  the  arching,  graceful  flower-spikes  attain 
a  length  of  4  feet.  Well-developed  flower-spikes 
will  average  thirty  or  more  blooms  to  each.  The 
length  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  also  varies,  the  length 
and  strength  of  these  governing  the  quality  of 
the  blossoms.  It  is  useless  to  expect  large,  fully- 
developed  flower-spikes  from  half-starved  pseudo- 
bulbs.  An  average  height  of  the  bulbs  is  9  inches. 
The  aim  should  be  to  grow  these  strongly,  and 
then  a  full  flower-spike  is  assured.  Under  favour- 
able conditions  the  flowers  last  in  beauty  fully 
three  months.  A  temperature  of  from  ~tO°  to 
r).5°  by  night  with  a  dry  atmosphere  and  a  rise  of 
10°  by  day  are  favourable  conditions.  Commenc 
ing  to  open  its  blooms  in  November  and  con 
tinuing  until  the  end  of  January,  Calanthe  Veitchi 
cannot  fail  to  be  an  attractive  plant. 

The  necessary  cultural  conditions  are  few.  A 
moist,  warm  atmosphere  during  the  time  the 
plants  are  making  their  growth  is  necessary.  A 
temperature  which  ranges  from  6.3"  to  70°  by 
night,  with  a  rise  of  15°  by  day  accompanied 
with  shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  and 
a  position  near  to  the  glass,  are  the  salient  points 
in  their  culture.  An  ordinary  plant  stove, 
Cucumber,  or  Melon  house  will  answer  very  well. 
When  growing  in  a  moist  atmosphere  the  foliage 
is  susceptible  to  scilding  if  exposed  to  sudden 
bursts  of  bright  sunshine.  If  the  foliage  is  in- 
jured in  this  way  its  effect  will  be  noticeable 
when  flowering  time  comes  round.  Large  or 
small  pots  may  be  employed  at  will  according 
to  the  rec|uirements  of  individuals.  One  strong 
pseudo-bulb  in  a  4|-inch  pot  is  a  capital  way  of 
utilising  this  Orchid  for  decoration  in  a  growing 
state  either  in  the  dwelling-house  or  conservatory 
along  with  other  plants.  Four  smaller  bulbs  in  a 
5|-inch  pot,  or  four  larger  in  a  7-inch  pot,  are 
convenient  for  most  requirements.  Where  a 
greater  mass  of  flower-spikes  is  wished,  eight 
strong  pseudo-bulbs  in  one  ij-inch  pot  will  make 
a  bold  display. 

The  middle  of  February  is  a  good  time  to  repot 
this  Calanthe.  Fresh  roots  will  by  that  time  be 
forming  at  the  base  of  the  old  pseudo-bulbs,  the 
soil  having  been  kept  quite  dry  since  flowering. 
Carefully  shake  all  the  old  soil  from  among  the 
roots  and  sort  the  pseudo-bulbs  into  sizes,  as  it  is 
not  advisable  to  mix  large  and  small  together. 
The  pots  should  be  quite  clean  and  half  filled  with 
crocks.  If  9-inch  pots  are  used,  a  few  additional 
crocks  will  be  needed.  As  much  moisture  at 
the  roots  is  required  during  the  growing  season, 
it  is  essential  that  abundant  drainage  be  provided. 
The  compost  is  important,  and  it  is  on  the  pre- 
paration of  this  that  success  largely  depends. 
Some  cultivators  employ  the  ordinary  Orchid  com- 
post of  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  an  instance  of  good  culture  where  this 
method  has  been  employed.  The  compost  that 
gives  satisfactory  results  is  one  largely  composed 
of  fibrous  loam— three  parts  of  this  to  one  of  partly 
dried  cow  manure,  but  not  much  decayed.  A 
free  addition  of  sharp  silver  sand  and  charcoal 


will  keep  the  whole  porous  where  the  loam  is  of  a 
heavy  character.  Place  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  the 
soil  suHiciently  deep  to  allow  of  them  standing 
erect  and  no  more.  If  the  soil  is  moist,  as  it 
should  be,  give  no  water  until  the  bulbs  show 
signs  of  new  growth,  except  ,it  be  a  sprinkling 
with  the  syringe  to  maintain  atmospheric  mois- 
ture about  them.  The  temperature  previously 
named  will  suffice  until  new  growth  is  well  begun. 
When  growth  has  fairly  commenced,  syringe  the 
plants  twice  daily  and  supply  water  freely  to  the 
roots.  Where  possible  use  rain  or  softened  well 
water.  Where  roots  are  freely  made,  give  weak 
liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  watering.     If 
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Cjrpripedium  cardinale.— This  is  very  pretty 
at  any  time,  especially  during  dull  weather.  The 
blossoms  occur  on  ascending  spikes,  one  after  the 
other,  and  it  is  seldom  out  of  flower.  The  colour 
of  the  sepals  varies,  but  is  usually  rosy  white, 
against  which  the  brightly-tinted  labellum  shows 
up  very  prettily.  To  see  it  at  its  best,  the  plants 
in  flower  should  be  grouped  with  Maiden-hair  or 


other   Ferns,  and   in   an   intermediate  or  even  a 
fairly  cool  fernery  it  will  be  found  to  flourish  if 
potted  in  equal  parts  of  clean  fibrous  loam,  peat, 
,        ,      ,  „-  ,  u       -      -J  ^    and    chopped    Sphagnum.      It    is   the   result   of 

uase  of  coal  ashes  or  fine  gravel  can  be  provided    „„„„„■       r^    a^A^   ■       An   o„i,i;,^;  „iK:flo,..,,„ 
,,       ,    ,j.         .         1     •  ^    ^u  L    crossing  C  bedeni  and  L.  feclilimi  albiilorum. 

on  the  shelf  or  stage  durmg  the  summer,  so  much  ^  v^   ►jo  o 

the  better.  When  the  bulbs  are  swelling  freely,  Oucidium  altissimum. — This  old  species  is 
apply  a  top-dressing  of  freshly  gathered  cow  ,  still  occasionally  met  with,  and,  like  O.  sphace- 
manure.  This  will  be  of  much  service  in  adding  latum  and  other  similar  kinds,  it  is  very  useful 
luxuriance  to  the  foliage  and  strength  to  the  for  cutting.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  various 
future  flower  spikes  When  growth  is  complete.  West  Indian  islands,  and  among  some  plants  of 
the  pseudo  bulbs  will  require  ripening  To  effect  it  received  some  >eais  ago  from  Jamaica  there 
this,  moisture  'ihould  be  gridually  withheld  both    were  several  \  ery  fane  masses  that  had  a  light  and 


from  the   foliage 


lid    ho 


St'plianotis  florilunda.    {See 'p.  143.) 


hold  water  too  suddenly  from  the  roots.  If  this 
takes  place  the  foliage  prematurely  decays.  I  like 
to  see  some  when  the  first  flowers  open.  Towards 
the  autumn  the  flower-spikes  will  protrude  from 
the  base  of  each  pseudo-bulb.  The  soil  should  be 
kept  moist  at  this  stage  and  continue  so  until  the 
blooms  commence  to  open,  when  it  should  be 
gradually  withheld.  Too  much  moisture  at  the 
roots  will  cause  the  flowers  to  be  paler  in  colour. 
A  lower  temperature  than  that  advised,  coupled 
with  a  moist  atmosphere,  will  cause  the  flowers 
to  become  spotted  and  eventually  decay  prema- 
turely.          E.  M. 

Oncidium  ornithorrhynchum.  — The  grace- 
ful panicles  of  rosy  purple  or  lilac  flowers  pro- 
duced by  this  plant  last  a  long  time  in  perfection, 
and  this  and  the  fact  of  its  flowering  at  various 
times  lead  to  its  being  very  frequently  seen  and 
exhibited.  I  noticed  a  very  fine  plant  of  it  quite 
recently  that  had  been  grown  in  a  cool,  shady 
fernery  in  company  with  O.  incurvum  and  one  or 
two  others.  The  culture  is  easy  in  the  extreme, 
and  consists  only  in  potting  in  the  usual  peat  and 
Moss  mixture,  watering  freely  while  in  active 
growth,  and  never  actually  drying  the  plants  off. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  Mexico,  where  it  is  a  com- 
mon plant,  growing  at  a  considerable  elevation. 


pietty  appearance  when  in  bloom.  It  likes 
plenty  of  warmth  while  grow  ing  and  a  position 
not  too  heavily  shaded, 
ample  moisture  both  at  the 
1  cots  and  in  the  atmosphere 
while  growing,  and  after- 
w  irds  a  distinct  resting 
reason  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  as  far  back 
as  1793 

Cirrhopetalum  Medu- 

s  B  — This  13  not  often  met 

\i  ith    From  the  small  ovate 

udo  bulbs  it  throws  up 

^pike  about  9  inches  in 

I  iigth,  on  which  quite  a 
1 11  ge  number  of  flowers  are 
]  reduced  in  an  umbel.  It 
1^  the  elongated  sepals  that 

i\e  It  the  peculiar  appear- 
ince  which  led  to  its  being 

II  imed  These  are  creamy 
>ellow  and  hang  down 
several  inches,  the  other 
segments  being  small  and 
insignificant.  Cirrhopeta- 
lums  like  abundant  heat 
and  moisture  while  grow- 
ing, and  the  rhizomes 
should  be  secured  to  the 
surface  of  a  thin  compost, 
as  they  do  not  produce  very 
Urge  01  vigorous  roots. 
C  Medu'  L  is  a  native  of 
Singapore. 

Odontoglossum  baphi- 
canthum.  —  Though  the 
individual  blossoms  are  rather  starry  in  ap- 
pearance, they  have,  when  good  spikes  are  pro- 
duced, a  very  delicate  and  pretty  effect  collec- 
tively. I  have  just  seen  a  tine  branching  spike 
with  thirty  flowers,  and  when  grown  like  this 
there  is  no  question  about  its  beauty.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow  in  ground  colour,  a  good 
deal  like  thoso  of  0.  gloriosum,  but  with  fewer 
and  larger  reddish  spots  on  the  sepals.  It  is  a 
native  of  Venezuela  and  other  parts  of  that  rich 
Odontoglossum  region.  Under  cultivation  it  is 
most  satisfactory  in  the  cool  house  in  company 
with  O.  crispum,  than  which  it  is  distinctly  easier 
to  grow. — H.  K. 

Odontoglossum  'blanduni.  — Owing  no  doubt 
to  the  difficulties  of  transport,  this  lovely  little 
plant  was  for  a  long  time  rare  in  cultivation, 
though  plenty  of  it  was  collected  ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, it  is  now  more  plentitul.  Still,  there  is 
room  for  more  of  it,  for  there  is  a  distinct  appear- 
ance about  it  that  makes  it  a  favoi  ribe  wherever 
grown,  ranking  in  this  way  with  the  chaste  0. 
na-vium.  The  flower-spikes  are  slightly  arched 
and  contain  a  large  number  of  blossoms  rather 
small  and  starry,  bub  extremely  pretty.  They 
are  white,  with  various  spots  and  streaks  of 
reddish  purple,  no  two  being  exactly  alike.  It 
likes  a  position  in  quite  the  coolest  house,  with 
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plenty   of    atmospheric   moisture    and    shade   in 
abundance  of  air,  and  a  rather  confined 


rooting  space. 

Cypripedium  Rothschildianum.— This  is 
one  of  the  most  showy  of  Cypripediums,  and  has 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  one  for  hybridising,  as 
witness  the  beautiful  C.  I'Ansoni  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  in  June  of  last  year.  In  itself  it  is  a 
splendid  plant,  the  yeilowish  ground  colour 
closely  covered  with  black-purple  stripes  and 
spots."  It  must  be  well  and  strongly  grown  in  a 
good  sound  compost  and  ample  heat  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  strong,  vigorous,  and  many-flowered 
spikes  being  then  produced.  Like  others  of  the 
C  Stonei  section  it  should  have  fairly  large  pots 
-and  plenty  of  moisture.  Though  introduced  to 
this  country  in  1888,  the  late  JI.  Linden  is  said 
to  have  received  it  a  little  before  and  named  it  C. 
neoguinense,  after  its  native  place. 

Odontoglossum  Krameri  album.  —  This 
pretty  albino  form  of  O.  Krameri  is  now  much 
more  common  than  formerly,  but  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  flowers  of  it  in  a  London  florist's 
window  during  the  week.  Many  very  lovely 
forms  may  now  be  seen  in  the  better-class  shops, 
and  it  shows  how  much  more  than  formerly 
Orchids  are  coming  into  competition  with  other 
choice  flowers.  O.  Krameri  and  its  varieties  like 
more  warmth  than  the  majority  of  the  genus,  and 
are  best  grown  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof 
in  company  with  0.  citrosmum,  with  which 
species  it  is  associated  probably  in  its  native 
habitat.  At  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house 
the  species  will  be  quite  at  home  if  well  watered 
during  its  active  period.  During  the  resting  sea- 
son it  requires  more  drying  than  most  Odonto- 
glossums. — A  Grower. 

Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum.— This  is  a 
very  distinct  and  beautiful  plant  that  occasion- 
ally turns  up  from  importations  of  Odontoglos- 
sums  from  New  Grenada.  In  habit  and  manner 
of  flowering  it  resembles  O.  crispum,  but  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  a  natural  liybrid  between 
that  species  and  O.  luteo  purpureum.  In  the 
general  contour  of  the  flower  it  resembles  the 
latter,  but  the  shape  of  the  lip  in  the  varieties  I 
have  come  across  is  that  of  O.  crispum.  The  ground 
colour  varies,  but  is  usually  pale  sulphur-yellow, 
this  being  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with 
reddish  brown  spots  and  markings,  these  in  some 
cases  almost  hiding  the  ground  colour  which  only 
appears  as  a  narrow  margin.  It  should  be  looked 
for  when  newly-imported  plants  flower  for  the  first 
time,  as  there  is  no  more  distinct  natural  hybrid 
known,  and  good  varieties  of  it  are  very  valuable. 
The  culture  is  very  similar  to  that  of  nearly  re- 
lated kinds,  and  in  a  house  where  these  thrive  O. 
Wilckeanum  will  be  sure  to,  as  it  is  a  good  free 
grower.  Speaking  from  experience  of  plants  that 
have  been  under  my  own  charge,  they  are  more 
constant  in  flowering  than  those  of  O.  crispum, 
but  this  may  only  be  a  peculiarity  of  these  indi- 
vidual specimens.  The  flower  of  a  good  form  of 
O.  Wilckeanum  will  be  quite  4  inches  across,  and 
some  are  larger,  but  the  largest  are  not  always 
best,  a  well-spotted  and  good-shaped  form  being 
much  prettier  than  another  having  only  size  to 
recommend  it. 

Cattleya  Trianse.— This  fine  species  is  just 
now  making  a  pretty  show,  and  so  distinct  are 
some  of  the  forms  that  one  can  hardly  recognise 
them  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  The 
beautiful  C.  T.  alba  is  one  of  the  purest  of  the 
albinos,  and  a  verj'  chaste  and  lovely  plant  in 
«very  way.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  some 
of  the  nearly  white  kinds  that  are  sometimes 
exhibited,  for  they  are  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  some 
of  the  coloured  forms,  neither  have  they  the 
saving  grace  of  rarity.  The  variety  Ernest  Ash- 
worth  that  was  given  an  award  of  merit  recently 
is  a  very  charming  plant,  but  only  novel  in  its 
size,  the  same  disposition  of  colour  occurring  in 
other  forms.  It  is  very  beautiful  none  the  less, 
and  the  rich  tints  on  the  lip  are  well  shown  up 
by  the  pure  white  sepals  and  petals.  G.  T. 
Memoria  Lindeni  shown  at  the  same  time  was 
beyond  its  best  apparently,  and  it  was  probably 


brighter  a  week  previous.  The  naming  of  the 
variety  of  albida  E.  Ashworth,  also  exhibited  at 
this  meeting,  can  but  lead  to  confusion  of  nomen- 
clature ;  indeed,  there  was  little  apparent  reason 
for  a  varietal  name  at  all.  One  missed  the  dis- 
play of  this  species  usually  made  by  well-known 
firms  at  this  time  of  year,  but  the  weather  was 
not  such  as  would  tempt  anyone  to  bring  Orchids 
out  of  the  houses.  The  culture  of  this  fine 
kind  is  very  easy,  and  it  never  fails  to  flower  pro- 
fusely in  the  ordinary  Cattleya  house  tempera- 
ture. Perhaps  more  than  any  other  kind  it  is 
liable  to  be  neglected  just  as  the  flower-spikes 
begin  to  swell  in  the  sheaths,  the  consequence  of 
this  neglect  being  afterwards  apparent  in  the 
shrivelling  pseudo-bulbs.  Amateurs  should  not 
be  misled  by  the  plants  being  apparently  at  rest, 
for  they  are  at  the  latter  end  of  winter  at  any 
rate  quite  active,  though  no  young  growth  or 
roots  may  be  seen.  Careful  examination  of  the 
plants  daily  is  as  necessary  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer, though  perhaps  not  one  in  a  score  will  need 
water. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  HALLI. 
QriTE  distinct  from  all  other  species,  this  fine 
Odontoglossum  should  be  found  in  every  collec- 
tion. In  habit  it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  tall, 
pointed,  light  green,  furrowed  pseudo-bulbs  and 
long  deep  green  leaves.  It  is  a  very  variable 
plant,  some  of  the  better  forms  being  fit  to  rank 
with  the  best  in  the  genus,  while  every  one  is  well 
worth  growing.  The  time  of  blooming,  too, 
varies  considerably,  and  a  long  succession  of 
flowers  may  be  kept  up  by  growing  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants.  What  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  type  has  flowers  about  4  inches  across,  prim- 
rose-yellow on  the  sepals  and  petals,  with  a  paler 
lip,  all  the  segments  being  more  or  less  spotted 
with  reddish  brown.  Besides  this  there  are 
forms  with  pure  white  and  also  with  golden 
yellow  lips,  and  the  spikes  in  many  cases  are  con- 
siderably over  a  yard  in  height.  The  plant  is 
cheap  and  has  been  frequently  imported,  this 
making  it  one  of  the  best  to  grow  for  cutting 
from.  Respecting  the  treatment  of  newly- 
imported  plants,  this  is  exactly  the  same  as  for 
other  Odontoglossums,  and  has  been  recently 
noted.  When  potting  becomes  necessary,  0. 
Halli  may  with  advantage  be  given  more  room 
than  the  0.  crispum  andO.  Pescatorei  section,  the 
roots  being  very  freelyproduced,  wiry  and  stronger. 
They  are,  however,  quite  different  from  those  of 
such  kinds  as  0.  pardinum,  which  are  soft  and 
fleshy.  The  compost  then  may  be  verj'  similar  to 
that  for  O.  crispum,  only,  as  mentioned  aljove,  the 
pots  will  be  larger,  and  therefore  contain  moreof  it. 
Drain  freely  and  set  the  plants  a  little  lower  in 
the  compost  than  usual,  as  they  soon  grow  up  out  of 
the  reach  of  it,  and  this  gives  insects  a  chance  to 
prey  upon  the  roots.  The  best  time  to  give  new 
material  is  when  the  young  bulbs  are  about  finish- 
ing, as  I  have  noticed  in  a  great  many  cases  that 
O.  Halli  roots  freely  about  this  time.  These 
roots  run  freely  in  the  new  material  and  soon 
ra-establish  the  plants,  an  important  point,  for  if 
the  compost  is  long  unoccupied  with  roots,  it 
becomes  sour  and  unfit  for  their  reception.  O. 
Halli  may  lie  grown  in  the  usual  cool  Orchid 
house  under  the  conditions  usually  obtaining,  or, 
if  more  convenient,  the  plants  will  thrive  in  a 
cool  fernery  or  some  similar  structure  where  in 
winter  the  minimum  temperature  is  about  ."iO° 
and  in  summer  the  atmosphere  is  cool  and  moist. 
The  water  supply  must  be  kept  going  all  the  year 
round,  any  slackening  of  this  while  growth  is 
active  causing  a  check  to  the  plants.  In  winter 
even  a  lot  of  water  is  needed  by  strong  well- 
rooted  specimens,  though  badly  rootefl  bits  may 
easily  be  overdone.  In  a  dry  atmosphere  insects 
will  be  troublesome,  but  they  may  be  kept  under 
by  ordinary  vigilance. 


Dendrobium   euosmum   virginale. —  The 

typical  form  of  D.  euosmum  flowered  some  years 
ago  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nurseries  at 
Chelsea.     It  is  a  secondary  hybrid,  the  result  of 


crossing  D.  endocharis  (D.  japonicum  x  D. 
aureum)  with  D.  nobile.  In  the  original  form  the 
flowers  are  white,  each  segment  slightly  suffused 
with  rosy  purple  with  a  medium-sized  maroon- 
crimson  disc.  D.  e.  virginale  was  first  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
March  12,  1895,  w-hen  it  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Orchid  committee.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  lip  also  white, 
except  the  enlarged  disc,  which  is  rich  maroon. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  set.  The  plants  are  of 
good  constitution,  free  in  habit,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  very  freely.  It  should  have  a  place 
in  every  collection  where  the  decidu  )us  section  of 
Dendrobiums  is  appreciated. — H.  J.  C. 

Dendrobium  Macarthiee. — A  flower  of  this 
beautiful,  but  difficult  -  to  -  grow  species  comes 
from  a  correspondent.  It  is  early  for  it  to 
be  in  flower,  and  the  bloom  is  evidently  from  a 
weak  specimen,  which  is,  unfoitunately,  more 
common  under  cultivation  than  a  well-grown  one. 
"  C.  C."  should  take  the  flowers  off  his  plant  and 
place  it  in  the  warmest  house  at  disposal,  where 
the  plant  must  be  induced  to  make  the  best 
growth  possible.  If  in  really  bad  condition  at 
the  root  it  may  come  right  out  of  the  compost, 
and  remain  out  until  new  roots  are  forming, 
when  it  may  be  potted  in  a  small  pan  or  basket, 
with  very  little  compost.  Small  and  weak  back- 
breaks  from  old  plants  that  have  for  years  been 
gradually  getting  weaker  under  cultivation  are 
of  little  use,  but  there  is  always  a  chance  for  the 
weakest  bit  when  newly  imported.— H.  R. 

Dendrobium  Wardiano-j  aponicum.  —This 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  free-flowering  of  any  of  the 
hybrids.  It  was  raised  from  the  species  indi- 
cated in  the  name  by  Jlr.  Seden  iri  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons'  nurseries.  Though  some  years 
have  elapsed  since  its  introduction,  it  is  now  any- 
thing but  a  plentiful  plant.  Its  principal  draw- 
back is  that  the  flowers  are  not  sufficiently  large 
to  render  them  effective.  What  is  lost  in  size  i< 
made  up  in  quantity,  and  its  highly  fragrant 
flowers  are  worthy  of  consideration.  In  growth 
it  has  the  intermediate  characters  of  the  two 
species.  In  the  flower  also  both  the  parent 
species  are  clearly  defined.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  pure  white,  heavily  tipped  with  bright  rose, 
the  front  half  of  the  pointed  lip  deep  rose,  the 
centre  white,  which  extends  into  the  side  lobes, 
the  disc  rich  maroon,  shading  to  white  at  the 
base.  Some  finely  grown  plants  were  recently 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  from  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Veitch.— H.  j.  C. 

"Vanda  coerulescens  Boxalli. — Though  only 
a  colour  variety  of  the  well-known  V.  cu'rules- 
cens,  this  is  a  very  pretty  one,  the  dark  purple 
and  blue  lines  on  the  lip  show-ing  up  nicely 
against  the  very  faint  blue — almost  white — of  the 
sepals  and  petals.  In  habit  it  is  dwarf,  but  it 
produces  fine  long  racemes  of  flower  that  last 
well  in  good  condition.  It  likes  a  light  position 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer 
and  a  temperature  raised  by  sun-heat,  and  there- 
fore buoj'ant  rather  than  the  depressing  atmo- 
sphere caused  by  ovetfiring  and  damping  down. 
It  likes  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  none  the 
less,  and  will  not  thrive  in  a  dry,  arid  house.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  clean  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  charcoal  only,  and  flattish  wood  baskets  are 
the  most  useful  receptacles  for  it.  Water  freely 
while  growth  is  active,  keeping  the  roots  on  the 
dry  side  in  winter.  Rebasketing  is  best  done 
directly  the  flowers  are  past,  and  should  be 
carried  through  with  as  little  detriment  to  the 
roots  as  possible,  while  leaving  nothing  close  or 
sour  behind. 

Lselia  Crawsbayana.— This  natural  hybrid 
was  recently  noted  in  flower  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose- purple,  shading  to 
pink  towards  the  base.  The  whole  of  the  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  is  rich  velvety  crimson,  the  centre 
of  a  delicate  shade  of  yellow  with  three  raised 
yellow  ridges.  The  side  loVies  are  rich  crimson 
as  seen  on  the  front  lobe,  shading  to  yellow,  on 
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which  there  are  numerous  purple  lines  and  vein- 
ings  as  seen  in  the  throat  of  L.  anceps.  The 
flowers  resemble  at  first  glance  those  of  a  minia- 
ture form  of  the  last-named  species.  Reichen- 
bach,  in  his  original  description,  considered  it  a 
cross  between  L.  anceps  and  L.  autumnalis,  but 
Mr.  Crawshay  differed,  and  said  he  thous^ht  it  was 
between  L.  albida  and  L.  anceps.  The  flower 
indicates  beyond  a  doubt  that  L.  anceps  has  been 
one  of  its  parents.  I  feel  sura  that  the  owner's 
original  contention  of  its  being  derived  from  a 
superior  form  of  L.  albida  and  a  dark  L.  anceps 
is  correct. — H.  J.  C. 


Flower  Garden. 

WALL  AND  BORDER  GARDENING. 

As  one  moves  about  in  gardens  he  sees  many 
an  ugly  wall  that  might  be  made  beautiful  by 
using  climbing  and  .other  plants.  There  is  no 
lack  of  suitable  plants  to  adorn  such  walls,  see- 
ing the  large  number,  both  hardy  and  other- 
wise, available  for  this  purpose.  In  some  in- 
stances they  may  be  used  separately  or  other- 
wise, as  in  the  illustration  herewith,  which 
shows  a  portion  of  a  wall  in  the  front  of  the 
abbey,  as  also  one  end  of  the  porch  by  the 
front  door.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  is  a  narrow 
border  2^  feet  wide,  in  which  are  growing 
tender  plants,  bulbs,  die. 

Planted  many  years  ago  at  the  foot  of  th  e 
porch  is  Vitis  hederacea,  which  climbs  over  the 
window  and  up  the  tower.  The  leaves  take  nn 
a  most  beautiful  crimson  in  autumn.  Growing 
over  the  buttress  on  the  other  side  of  the  win- 
dow shown  in  the  illustration  is  Periploca  grreca, 
which  intertwines  its  shoots  amongst  the  Ampe- 
lopsis,  making  a  grand  contrast  in  autumn. 
Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  is  trained  round  the 
window  just  above  the  carved  stone,  and  in 
this  position  it  is  very  satisfactory,  growing 
vigorously  and  blooming  well.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Periploca,  which  is  bare  for  several  feet  up, 
is  the  common  Sweet  Brier.  On  the  other 
portions  of  the  wall  are  climbing  Roses,  includ- 
ing Devoniensis,  Bennett's  Perpetual,  a  climb- 
ing form  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and 
many  old-fashioned  Roses.  The  old  York  and 
Lancaster  shows  off  well  in  one  corner.  Other 
climbing  plants  include  various  sorts  of  Cle- 
matis, Jasminum  revolutum,  and  Passiflora 
Constance  Elliot. 

In   the  narrow   border    in   summer 


tender  climbing  and  trailing  plants,  such  as 
Mina  lobata,  Canary  Creeper,  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, and  Heliotrope  Florence  Nightingale 
are  grown.  These  are  all  put  out  as  big  plants 
4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  trained  over  the  bare 
stems  of  the  Roses.  Amongst  these  I  mix 
large  plants  of  H.  Jacoby  and  other  Pelar- 
goniums, using  them  so  as  to  make  a  mass.  In 
other  places  I  use  Zinnias,  Marguerites,  Pent- 
stemons.  Salvia  Bethelli  splendens  and  others. 
Near  the  edge  I  put  plants  of  dwarfer  growth, 
such  as  Cupheas,  Iresine,  Stocks,  Calceolarias, 
with  here  and  there  large  patches  of  Bella- 
donna Lilies,  Agapanthus,  &o. 
Fdi-de  Abbeij.  J.  Crook. 


Propagating'  Dahlias.— .Judging  from  what 
one  sees  generally,  gardeners  fail  most  lamentably 
in  striking  Dahlias  by  cuttings,  yet  they  are 
among  the  easiest  of  plants  to  increase  if 
a  few  simple  rules  are  followed.  Place  the  old 
tubers  in  a  brisk  heat  of  about  7ii°  and  keep 
them  moist.  In  a  few  days  they  should  begin  to 
push  young  shoots  freely.  The  first  mistake  is 
made  in  allowing  these  young  shoots  to  get  too 
long  before  severing  them  from  the  tubers.  They 
become  hollow,  and  in  that  case  refuse  to  root. 
Cut  them  off  before  they  attain  S  inches  in  height, 


and  put  half  a  dozen  around  the  edge  of  a  small 
pot,  using  any  earth  which  has  a  fair  amount  of 
sand  in  it.  Press  the  soil  in  firmly,  and  see  that 
the  cuttings  rest  on  soil  by  not  making  the  hole 
too  deep.  I  find  it  necessary  to  go  over  the 
tubers  every  day  to  obtain  the  desirable  sort  of 
cutting.  The  second  mistake  is  keeping  the  cut- 
tings too  close.  They  are  usually  put  into  a  close 
box  standing  over  bottom-heat,  which  is  of 
great  assistance  certainly,  but  without  the 
box.  If  the  pots  be  plunged  in  the  open  house 
and  shaded  from  the  sun,  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  rooting  provided  the  cuttings  receive  an  occa- 
sional sprinkling  with  water.  They  rot  in  a  close 
atmosphere.  When  the  cuttings  stand  up  stiffly 
there  are  sure  to  be  roots  below.  Then  they 
should  be  potted  singly,  and  in  a  few  days  after, 
removed  from  the  heat  to  a  cooler  house.  They 
require  abundance  of  water  and  make  rapid  pro- 
gress. For  every  purpose  young  plants  are  pre- 
ferable to  old  ones,  and  if  potted  on  into  0-inch 
pots,  they  make  sturdy  plants  to  put  out  by  the 
end  of  May.— H.  S. 

The  Clematis  disease.—  ThecoUated  opinions 
on  the  causes  of  the  above  disease,  which  appeared 
upon  page  106,  are  very  interesting,  though  some- 
what conflicting.  Three,  however,  out  of  the  six 
writers  assign  the  sudden  failure  that  so  often 
occuis  to  apparent!}  healthy  plants  to  too  much 


close  compost,  while  the  border  that  it  occupied 
was  not  shared  by  any  other  strong-growing  sub- 
ject, but  that  the  latter  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
universal  prophylactic  against  the  disease  is  proved 
by  plants  that  have  made  a  good  show  when  grow- 
ing over  an  arch  of  such  a  vigorous  neighbour  as 
the  Laurel  failing  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
whose  root-run  has  enjoyed  a  freedom  from  alien 
growths.  C.  .Jackmani  very  rarely  falls  a  prey  to 
the  disease,  yet  I  know  of  a  case  where  one  of  a 
couple  of  plants,  growing  in  close  proximity  and 
under  apparently  identical  conditions,  has  died 
back  several  times  in  the  last  few  years,  while  the 
other  has  remained  in  vigorous  health. — S.  W.  F. 
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water  at  the  roots,  Messrs.  Goos  and  Koenemann 
unhesitatingly  attributing  the  dying  back  solely 
to  this  cause,  while  Mr.  C.  A.  Meyer  and  Dr.  P. 
Sorauer  consider  too  rich  food  added  to  excessive 
moisture  to  be  the  predisposing  agents.  Most 
growers  of  the  large-flowered  Clematises  will,  1 
think,  admit  that  if  good  drainage  is  provided  the 
plants  will  thrive  best  in  rich  soil.  Such,  at  least, 
has  been  my  experience,  and  this  is  borne  out  by 
the  first-mentioned  authorities,  who  make  a  special 
point  of  rich  soil  being  given,  while  in  another 
case  it  is  stated  that  the  application  of  weak  liquid 
manure  rendered  weak  plants  impervious  to  the 
disease.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  instances 
are  given  where  diseased  plants  became  healthy  on 
being  removed  from  the  positions  they  occupied 
and  planted  close  to  strongly  rooting  subjects,  in 
one  case  a  Grape  Vine  and  in  the  other  a  Birch, 
the  roots  of  which  doubtless  absorbed  much  of 
the  superfluous  moisture  during  heavy  rainfalls, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  must  have  made 
very  considerable  inroads  on  the  rich  soil  provided 
for  the  Clematis.  Some  years  ago  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  attributing  the  disease  to  the  system  of 
grafting  so  generally  employed,  but  was  forced  to 
renounce  that  theory  upon  a  seedling  plant  of  the 
lanuginosa  section,  which  had  grown  to  a  large 
size,  suddenly  dying  ofl'.  This  was  planted  in  a 
partially  shaded  site  in  rich,  but  somewhat  too 


ZINNIAS. 
For  flower  garden  decoration  double  and  single- 
flowered  Zinnias  are  unsurpassed  for  brilliancy, 
especially  now  that  the  colours  have  been  im- 
proved so  much  of  late.  I  wonder  that  Zinnias 
are  not  more  extensively  cultivated.  For  supply- 
ing cut  flowers  in  quantity  there  are  few  plants 
to  eijual  a  well-selected  strain  of  this  annual. 
Zinnias  can  now  be  obtained  in  separate  colours. 
Where  many  persons  make  a  mistake  in  Zinnia 
culture  is  that  of  raising  the  plants  in  heat  and 
drawing  them  up  weakly.  In  this  way  success 
cannot  be  achie%  ed,  as  weakly  prepared  plants  do 
not  branch  out  strongly  or 
freely  afterwards.  It  is  upon 
the  m  inner  in  which  the  plants 
bieak  into  additional  shoots 
that  success  depends.  Cool 
trextment  produces  a  sturdy 
growth,  this  giving  finer  blooms 
ind  more  of  them.  The  middle 
of  M  irch  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
the  seed  in  boxes  or  pans  of 
sxnd\  soil,  with  cold  frame 
protection  only.  Shade  from 
bright  sun  will  prevent  evapo- 
lation  and  hasten  germination 
of  the  seed.  Directly  the  plants 
show  through  the  soil,  remove 
the  shading  and  give  all  the 
light  and  air  possible  to  induce 
a  sturdy  growth  right  away 
from  the  start. 

W  hen  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  they  can  be 
pricked  off  into  prepared  soil 
in  \  shallow  cold  frame  or  in  a 
temporary  sod  pit,  over  which 
— '  a  glass  light  can  be  placed  to 
I   j  J         afiord  a  little  warmth  to  induce 

/  the    plants    to    start    quickly 

into  giowtb.  The  base  of  the 
frame  should  consist  of  ashes. 
On  this  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  old  Mushroom 
bed  manure  an  inch  thick.  Into  this  the  roots  run 
freely,  enabling  the  plants  to  be  lifted  at  plant- 
ing time  with  a  good  ball  of  earth.  Any 
refuse  from  the  potting  -  bench  to  which  is 
added  leaf  -  mould  or  decayed  vegetable  re- 
fuse will  aflbrd  a  capital  rooting  medium. 
The  plants,  if  pricked  out  2  inches  apart  and  the 
frames  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  will 
quickly  make  headway  and  will  require  all  the  air 
possible  afterwards  to  keep  them  stocky  when  the 
weather  is  suitable.  An  open  situation  is  the 
best  site  for  a  Zinnia  bed.  The  soil  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  well  manured,  as  the  stronger  the 
growth  the  finer  the  flowers.  If  the  plants  are  to 
be  grown  in  a  single  row  beside  a  path,  they  may 
be  placed  so  that  they  will  grow  upright  at  once 
and  have  a  stake  placed  alongside  of  each  to 
secure  the  leading  shoot  to.  If  the  plants  are  in 
a  mass  in  a  bed,  a  different  style  of  planting 
should  be  adopted.  Instead  of  putting  the  plants 
quite  upright  they  should  be  sloped,  so  as  to 
render  the  work  of  pegging  them  down  to 
the  soil  more  easy  and  less  likely  of  being 
broken.  Each  plant  will  require  quite  1  foot  of 
space,  as  the  side  shoots  grow  to  a  considerable 
length.  If  crowded,  the  blossoms  cannot  develop 
fully.  Peg  the  plants  closely  down  to  the  soil 
when  they  have  made  1  foot  of  growth  :   after- 
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wards  they  may  ramble  away  at  will.  It  the 
weather  be  dry  for  some  time  after  planting,  a 
soaking  of  water  will  be  an  advantage,  and  so 
will  the  stirring  of  the  surface  soil  occasionally  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture.  E.  M. 


THE  BEST  NEW  SEEDLING 
NYMPH.EAS. 
Will  some  practical  grower  of  M.  Litour-Mar- 
liac's  new  seedlings  kindly  say  if  the  following 
selection  includes  the  very  best,  free-flowering 
and  richest-coloured  kinds  :  N.  EUisiana,  N. 
gloriosa,  N.  Marliacea  rubro-punctata,  N.  An- 
dreana,  N.  lucida,  N.  ignea,  N.  odorata  rosea  '. 
I  wish  Mr.  Hudson  would  tell  us  how  he 
manages  to  flower  the  sweet  blue  N.  steliata  or 
N.  CI  urulea  in  an  open-air  tank  at  Gunnersbury. 
Sunshine  and  shelter  are  points  to  be  attended 
to,  I  suppose.  Can  anyone  kindly  say  if  any 
of  the  Nelurabiums  have  ever  been  flowered  in 
the  open  air  in  England  'I  In  France  and  Italy, 
as  also  in  the  Southern  United  States,  I  believe 
that  both  N.  luteura  and  the  Japanese  varia- 
tions from  the  Eastern  N.  speciosum  grow  and 
flower  freely  during  the  hottest  portion  of  the 
year.  Even  if  any  of  the  Nelumbia  would 
only  grow  luxuriantly  with  us,  their  leaves  are 
so  handsome  that  they  alone  would  be  worth 
some  trouble  to  secure. 

Another  point  of  some  interest  to  myself  and 
others  is  whether  any  of  the  new  yellow-spathed 
Richardias  from  the  Cape  have  as  yet  been 
tested  as  to  their  hardiness  in  open-air  bog-beds 
or  tanks  >.  The  common  white  Arum  or  Richardia 
is  so  handsome  in  rich,  moist  soils,  both  in 
Ireland,  the  south  of  England,  Scilly  Islands, 
&c.,  that  it  is  possible  the  yellow  kinds  may 
also  be  amenable  to  open-air  culture  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  would  be  very  liandsome  in 
small  sunken  tubs  on  the  grass  in  sheltered 
sunny  places,  even  if  only  placed  outside  during 
the  summer  months  and  stored  under  cover 
during  the  winter. 

I  am  indeed  much  obliged  to  Mr.  S.  Arnott 
and  Mr.  VV.  J.  Townsend  for  their  clear  and 
instructive  replies  to  my  former  queries,  and  I 
should  like  their  opinion  or  that  of  others  inte- 
rested in  open-air  aquatic  plants  as  to  the 
advisability  of  running,  say,  a  3-inch  hot- water 
pipe  around  the  bottom  of  a  pool  or  tank  in 
which  to  cultivate  some  of  the  more  tender  of 
Nymphivas,  Nelumbiums,  Richardias,  Trapas, 
Thalias,  Eichorneas,  and  other  sub-tropical  water 
plants.  Of  course,  I  know  that  nearly  all  M. 
Marliac's  seedlings  are  quite  hardy,  even  in  large 
cold-water  ponds  or  lakes,  but  even  these  and 
more  tender  kinds  might  grow  and  bloom  more 
beautifully  and  produce  their  flowers  for  a 
longer  period  in  a  pool  or  tank  warmed  slightly 
by  a  pipe  below. 

Feesh  Water  Boatman. 


Gunnera  scabra,  or  the  Panke  plant  of 
Chili. — The  following  is  Darwin's  account  of  the 
above  plant,  now  so  largely  grown  in  our  gardens, 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  its  stalks  have  been 
experimented  upon  in  England  either  as  food  or 
for  dyeing.  The  old  leaf  and  flower-stalks 
are  really  very  tough  and  astringent,  being 
full  of  tannic  acid,  as  is  proved  by  its  purple  or 
black  reaction  on  knives  or  other  edged  tools  used 
in  cutting  them  :  — 

Ou  the  large  island  of  Tanqui  there  was  Boarc-  ly 
ons  cleared  spot,  the  trees  on  every  side  extending 
their  branches  over  the  sea-beich.  1  one  day  noticed, 
growing  on  the  sandstone  cliffs,  some  very  fine  plants 
of  the  Pinke  (Gunnera  scabra),  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Rhubarb  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  inhabi- 
tants eat  the  stalks,  which  are  sub-acid,  tan 
leather  witli  the  roots,  and  prepare  a  black  dye  from 
them.  The  leaf  is  nearly  circular,  but  deeply  in- 
dented on  its  margin.  I  measured  one  which  was 
nearly  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  therefore  no  less  than 


21  feet  in  circumference.  The  stalk  is  rather  more 
than  a  yard  high,  and  each  plant  sends  out  four  or 
tive  of  these  enormous  leaves,  presenting  together 
a  very  nuble  appearance. 

Iris  Ksempferi.— The  illustration  on  p.  105  of 
a  Japanese  garden  with  great  vistas  of  these 
lovely  Irises  stretching  away  into  the  distance,  a 
sheet  of  bloom,  is  a  revelation.  Doubtless  being 
natives  of  Japan,  these  Irises  flourish  there  under 
a  variety  of  conditions.  One  hears  of  their  grow- 
ing strongly  in  the  water  of  ditches,  but  in  the 
picture  ttiey  are  the  very  embodiment  of  health 
in  a  garden  apparently  not  abnormally  moist.  I 
remark  that  in  Mr.  E.  .Jenkins'  interesting  note 
on  I.  K.-empferi  he  recommends  a  shady  position 
for  this  Iris.  Out  of  a  good  number  of  these 
Irises  that  I  have  seen  in  bloom  during  the  last 
few  years  I  have  never  noticed  that  a  position 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  has  had  a  detrimental 
efifect  on  the  plants  as  long  as  they  were  growing 
in  congenial  soil  and  obtained  sufficient  moisture 
at  the  roots,  while  in  the  illustration  already 
alluded  to  they  appear  to  be  flourishing  in  the  full 
sunlight.  Naturally  if  the  soil  becomes  parched 
the  plants  are  likely  to  suffer.  Some  five  years 
ago  I  recorded  my  non-success  with  I.  Kaimpferi 
growing  by  the  water  in  retentive  soil,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins  came  to  my  help  with  a  suggestion  to 
alter  the  soil  for  a  lighter  and  richer  one.  This  I 
did,  surrounding  the  plants  with  compost  of 
leaf  mould  and  well-rotted  manure,  to  which  a 
liberal  allowance  of  road  grit  was  added.  In  this 
all  the  plants  grew  away  vigorously,  flowered 
well,  and  remained  in  the  best  of  health  till  they 
were  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  water-rats  some 
two  years  since.  Heavy,  close  soil  is  evidently 
unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  these  Irises,  and 
when  this  is  saturated  with  water  the  plants  soon 
fail  in  vigour  ;  but  in  porous,  rich  soil  I  have 
seen  them  in  vigorous  health  growing  by  the 
waterside,  and  even  in  (>  inches  of  water,  while  I 
have  known  them  quite  the  feature  of  a  certain 
bog  garden.  As  regards  the  transplanting  of 
Flag  Irises,  I  have  found  good  results  follow 
planting  immediately  subsequent  to  the  flowering 
season  at  the  end  of  May,  provided  copious  sup- 
plies of  water  are  afforded  during  dry  weather 
until  the  roots  get  hold  of  the  ground.  — S.  \V.  F. 


IRIS  STYLOSA. 
In  re]ily  to  "  S.  W.  F."  concerning  this  beautiful 
Iris,  my  references  to  stone  blocks  and  the  like  at 
the  roots  were  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
such  things  were  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
plant,  but  rather  they  were  found  to  be  helpful 
from  a  protective  point  rather  than  aught  else. 
In  one  particular  instance  this  was  quite  obvious 


only  be  made  in  an  outward  direction.  The  rhi- 
zomes right  and  left  so  persistently  clung  to  the 
wall,  that  it  was  clear  the  presence  of  the  wall  was 
to  some  extent  beneflcial,  and  in  this  instance  the 
foliage  was  decidedly  more  vigorous  and  the 
flowering  more  certain  and  somewhat  earlier.  In 
the  same  border  and  but  a  few  feet  away,  other 
large  tufts  of  this  plant  occurred  ;  these,  however, 
were  all  detached  from  the  wall,  9  inches  to 
1'2  inches  separating  them  from  it.  Were  it  not 
that  they  were  part  of  the  same  original  clump, 
the  difference  was  so  marked,  that  anyone  may 
have  regarded  them  as  distinct  forms,  those 
removed  from  the  wall  being  generally  somewhat 
dwarfer  and  later  in  flowering.  The  difference 
was  obvious,  and  I  could  not  avoid  the  hint  thus 
thrown  out.  Quite  out  in  open  beds  this  plant 
will  grow  to  a  large  size  in  summer,  particularly 
in  a  moist  one,  but  in  winter  it  loses  much  of  this 
foliage  as  a  result  of  the  exposure,  and  then 
seldom  flowers  so  satisfactorily  as  one  could  wish. 
Naturally  the  plant  inhabits  a  somewhat  warmer 
and  more  congenial  region  than  the  suburbs  of 
London  afford,  a  fact  which  I  imagined  was  exem- 
plified by  the  manner  the  plants  cited  clung  to 
the  protective  brick  wall.  Here  in  the  Thames 
valley  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  flowers  in 
winter   from   plants   in   the  open   nursery  beds. 


Even  80  late  as  March  in  the  sandy  light  soil  at 
Ditton  green  leaves  are  frequently  quite  scanty, 
but  if  afforded  the  protection  of  a  hedge  bank  in 
a  warm  position  you  may  get  good  flowers  and 
foliage  too.  I  see  Mr.  Burbidge  inquires  at  p.  122 
of  The  Garden  as  to  the  number  of  varieties  of 
this  Iris,  a  question  difficult  to  answer  ;  indeed,  I 
am  of  opinion  there  are  many  varieties  with 
slight  colour  and  leaf  differences,  seedlings  pro- 
bably in  their  native  haunts.  The  "  wine  purple 
bloom  "  of  which  Mr.  Burbidge  speaks  would  be  an 
acquisition,  however.  I  have  also  known  two 
white  forms  of  this,  while  the  coloured  forms 
would  appear  to  run  into  each  other  by  soft  colour 
gradations.  There  is  very  considerable  difference 
of  foliage,  the  variety  speciosa  having  the  nar- 
rowest leaves,  and  I  believe  also  the  dwarfest 
tufts,  while  one  of  the  white  forms  has  leaves  as 
broad  as  the  broadest  of  the  coloured  kinds.  I 
have  never  measured  the  length  of  the  leaves  of 
any  kind,  but  I  should  consider  2  feet  long  to  be 
the  maximum  for  fine  established  clumps  around 
London.  E.  J. 


Societies  and   Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
February  2S. 
The  unfavourable  condition  of  the  weather  was 
no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  extent 
of  the  exhibits  on  Tuesday  last.  It  was  most 
gratifying,  however,  to  note  that  the  attendance 
was  good,  the  greater  room  for  moving  about 
amply  demonstrating  the  need  of  a  larger  hall  in 
which  to  hold  these  meetings.  When  it  is  a  full 
day,  then  the  overcrowding  becomes  rather  un- 
comfortable. The  greater  part  of  the  exhibits 
came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  floral  committee. 
Of  these  particular  note  should  be  made  of  the 
lovely  exhibit  of  forced  plants  in  variety  of  the 
Prunus  family,  demonstrating  in  a  most  unmistak- 
able manner  the  value  of  these  plants  for  early 
spring  decoration.  These  came  from  Waltham 
Cross.  Daffodils  and  other  early  spring  flowers  of 
bulbous  plants,  forced  and  otherwise,  were  dis- 
played in  goodly  numbers.  Another  first-class 
exhibit  was  that  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen  from 
Hanwell,  the  plants  being  in  the  pink  of  perfec- 
tion. A  few  excellent  Orchids  were  exhibited 
and  two  notable  groups  of  the  same,  the  wonder 
being  that  anyone  should  have  had  the  fortitude 
to  risk  his  plants  in  such  weather.  The  labours 
of  the  fruit  committee  were  very  light ;  no  sur- 
prise at  this  need  be  entertained  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  lecture  was  evidently  listened  to 
with  a  great  amount  of  interest  in  spite  of  the 
cold  experienced  in  the  hall. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 
L.klioCattleya  callistogeossa  var.  J.  Lee- 
man.— This  is  one  of  the  largest  forms  we  have 
seen  of  this  hybrid,  and  is  the  result  of  intercross- 
ing L.  purpurata  and  C.  gigas  imperialis.  The 
sepals  and  petals,  of  fine  form  and  substance,  are 
of  a  delicate  rose,  the  broad  lip  rich  rose,  shading 
to  velvety  crimson,  veined  towards  the  centre 
with  a  darker  shade  of  crimson.  The  side  lobes 
are  rose-crimson,  shading  to  yellow  at  the  base, 
which  is  margined  with  white  in  front,  lined 
with  bright  brown  at  the  base.  The  plant 
carried  a  two  flowered  raceme.  From.  M.  C. 
Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  by  whom  it  was  raised. 

L.klioCattleya  Ernesti  var  Princess  Olga. 
— A  cross  between  Cattleya  Percivaliana  and 
Lii'ii  flava.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale 
chrome-yellow,  the  lip  much  crisped,  orange- 
yellow  on  the  margin,  becoming  suffused  with 
bright  brown  and  veined  with  a  deeper  shade  of 
colour,  the  side  lobes  dark  orange,  lined  with 
bright  brown  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  elongated  spikes  after  the  manner  of 
Lielia  flava.  In  the  habit  of  growth  it  partakes 
of  the  intermediate  characteristics  of  the  two 
parents.  The  plant  carried  two  racemes  of  three 
flowers  each.     It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
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desirable  hybrids  of  this  section   that  we  have 

seen.     From  M.  C.  Maron.  i 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  : — 

ODONTOGLOSsril        RrCKERl  4XITM         CrAWSHAY- 

ANUM.— This  is  a  mojt  distinct  and  desirable 
form,  the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  creamy  yet-  ' 
low,  sutt'used  with  bright  rose,  and  covered  with  i 
large  rich  brown  blotches.  The  ground  colour  of 
the  petals  is  similar  to  that  of  the  sepals,  but  the  | 
suffusion  is  not  so  heavy.  The  spots  are  confined 
to  the  basal  portion,  and  are  more  numerous ' 
and  smaller  than  in  the  sepals,  the  lip  creamy 
white,  shading  to  yellow  at  the  base,  and  having  j 
a  large  brown  blotch  in  the  centre.  The  p'ant 
carried  a  raceme  of  nine  flowers.  From  Mr. 
De  B.  Crawshay,  Sevenoaks. 

OuoN'TOGLossuM  CoOKEANUM.— This  is a  natural 
hybrid  bstweea  O.  gloriosum  and  O.  triumphans. 
It  has  the  intermediate  characteristicj  of  the  two 
species.  The  sepals  and  pstals  are  yellow, 
covered  with  numerous  brown  spots,  the  lip  white 
shading  to  yellow  at  the  base,  and  having  a  large 
brown  blotch  in  the  centre.  A  cut  raceme  of 
thirteen  flowers  was  shown  by  Baron  SchnrJer. 

Odontoglossum  Wiix'kbanum  (The  Dellvar. ). 
— This  is  a  distinct  form,  the  sepals  pale  sulphur- 
yellow,  with  some  purple-brown  spots  in  the 
centre:  the  petals  much  toothed  at  the  margin, 
similar  to  the  sepals  in  colour,  and  almost  en 
iirely  free  from  spots.  The  lip  is  broad,  much 
fringed  at  the  margin,  with  a  few  brown  spots  in 
the  centre.  The  cut  raceme  with  thirteen  flowers 
came  from  Baron  Schrceder. 

Odoxtoglossdm  Coradinei  expansu.m. — In  this 
form  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow,  thickly 
covered  with  large  dark  brown  spots  and  blotches. 
The  lip  is  yellow,  with  a  large  brown  blotch  in 
the  centre.  The  plant  carried  a  thirteen-flowered 
raceme.  From  the  gardens  of  Mr.  W.  Thomson, 
Stone,  Stafiford. 

Cypripedium  Surpiuse. — This  is  a  remarkable 
secondary  hybrid,  practically  an  albino,  having 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  C.  insigne  Sanderae. 
It  is  the  result  of  intercrossing  C.  Spicerianum 
and  C.  Sallieri.  The  upper  portion  of  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  pure  white,  the  lower  part  pale  greenish 
yellow.  The  petals  are  pale  greenish  yellow 
with  faint  tracings  of  brown  longitudinal  line?, 
the  lip  pale  yellow  with  a  slight  brown  suffusion, 
and  showing  the  influence  of  the  Spicerianum 
parent.  The  surface  of  the  flower  is  very  highly 
polished.     From  M.  Jules  Hye,  Ghent. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill,  Enfield, 
sent  a  nice  group,  prominent  in  this  being 
some  good  form?  of  Cattleya  Trian:e  and  several 
finely  flowered  plants  of  Lalia  harpophjUi.  The 
Odontoglossums  were  well  represented  by  numer- 
ous good  forms  of  O.  crispum,  a  finely-flowered 
plant  of  0.  Andersonianum  and  0.  triumphans 
in  variety.  Among  the  numerous  forms  of 
Dendrobium?  were  some  fine  varieties  of  D. 
Wardianum,  finely  flowered  plants  of  D. 
primulinum,  a  dark  form  of  D.  Pha];enopsis,  a 
plant  with  two  flowers  of  D.  splendidissimum, 
the  sepals  and  petaU  exceedingly  dark, 
and  D.  nobile  Tollianum,  an  old  form  with 
some  of  the  characteristics  of,  but  inferior  to 
D.  n.  Cooksoni.  A  fine  plant  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  Sander.xt,  C.  insigne  Dominii,  a  large  finely 
spotted  variety,  and  a  form  of  C.  Henry  Graves 
under  the  name  of  C.  Marshallianum,  were  also 
included  here.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  sent  a  finely 
flowered  plant  of  Dendrobium  Harveyanum  with 
five  spikes  of  bloom.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  sent  Phahenopsis  Hebe  (Sanderiana  x  rosea), 
1'.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Veitch  (Sanderiana  x  Luddemanni- 
ana),  P.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames  (amabilis  X  Portei)  and 
P.  Ariadne  (Aphrodite  x  Stuartiana). 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  recommended  for 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Franz  Masurel.  This 
remarkable  form  received  a  first-class  certificate 
when  exhibited  on  November  13,  1894.  At  first 
eight  it  reminds  one  of  the  unique  and  lovely 
O.  c.  Baroness  Schrader,  the  colour  of  the  mark- 
ings being  very  simil.ar,  but  the  distribution  of  the 
apotfcings  is  quite  distinct.     The    back   of    the 


flowers  is  almost  wholly  sufl'used  with  purple. 
The  front  has  a  ground  colour  of  white,  through 
which  is  reflected  the  purple  from  the  back,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  having  a  rose  suffusion.  The 
sepals  are  blotched  and  marbled  with  large  rich 
maroon  markings.  The  petals  have  a  large  blotch 
slightly  deeper  in  colour,  which  covers  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  centre  area.  It  has  a  band  of  the 
same  colour  almost  surrounding  the  outer  margin 
inside  the  toothed  white  edges,  Sand  some  smaller 
brown  markings  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  white, 
shading  to  yellow  on  the  crest,  having  one 
large  bros'n  spot  in  the  centre  and  numerous 
smaller  ones  towards  the  base.  A  cut  spike 
of  three  flowers  came  from  M.  .Jules  Hye. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Knight,  Thundersley,  was  awarded  a 
bronze  Banksian  medal  for  a  group  consisting  of 
about  a  dozen  Cattleya  Triante  in  variety,  a  dark 
form  of  L;t'lia  superbiens,  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum, and  O.  Rossi  majus  in  variety.  Mr.  W. 
Thomson  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal 
for  a  collection  of  finely-grown  and  rare  forms  of 
Odontoglossums,  the  most  prominent  of  these 
being  0.  excellens  spectabile.  O.c.  Dauphine  has 
a  white  ground,  beautifully  spotted  with  rich 
purple-brown  spots.  0.  Wilckeanum  conoinnum, 
a  pale  yellow  ground  form,  beautifully  spotted 
and  of  fine  substance,  carried  an  eleven  flowered 
raceme.  jSlr.  H.  Shaw,  Heatlifield,  Stockport, 
sent  LiL'Mi  (Brassavola)  glauca  and  Odontoglos- 
sums. Mr.  E  Stanley  Clark,  Wrexham,  showed 
a  variety  of  Odontoglos-um  Rjssi  majus,  a 
beautiful  form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  O.  c. 
Mrs.  Stanley  Clark,  the  whole  of  the  ground 
colour  white,  thickly  spotted  with  light  brown 
spots,  and  a  hybrid  Cypripedium  in  the  way  of 
C.  Dibden.  Me.  .J.  Rutherford  sent  a  pretty  form 
of  Cattleya  Trianaj.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bannett-Poe  sent 
'nely-flowered  plants  of  Cypripedium  Latham- 
inum,  several  forms  oF  C.  villosum,  and  large 
specimens,  beautifully  flowered,  of  difl'erent  varie- 
ties of  C.  nitens.  Sir  W.  Marriott,  Blandford, 
showed  Sophro-L;elia  Marriottiana,  previously  cer- 
tificated, and  Mr.  Ba  B.  Crawshay  sent  Odonto- 
glossum Andersonianum  Bogardianum,  a  pretty 
form  carrying  a  twenty-flowered  raceme  of  its 
yellow  and  brown  flowers.  Mr.  Ball,  Cheadle, 
Cheshire,  sent  Dendrobium  Wheatley,  which  re- 
sembled D.  splendidissimum. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 
Prunits  persica  alba  plena  (Double  White 
Peach).— It  is  doubtful,  when  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  double  form  of  P.  sinensis,  whether  this 
is  in  any  way  superior  or  even  so  well  adapted 
to  general  forcing.  As  seen  the  flowers  are  pure 
white,  semi  double,  and  large,  and  open  in  suc- 
cession. From  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Wal- 
tham  Cross. 
Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  : — 
Rhododendron  ExgrisiTE.— In  this  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  large,  and  in  this  respect  sur- 
pass those  of  most  of  its  class.  The  colour  is  a 
singularly  distinct  and  beautiful  yellow  shade, 
the  uniform  tone  throughout  alone  being  quite 
remarkable.  From  Messrs.  .James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Rhododendron  Hercules. —In  this  handsome 
kind  a  totally  distinct  shade  of  colour  is  set  up, 
the  predominant  tint  being  yellowish  orange,  the 
petals  margined  with  a  delicate  rose  and  even 
presenting  a  suspicion  of  the  same  tint  on  the 
petals  generally.  This,  however,  is  in  a  subdued 
form,  yet  it  produces  a  singularly  warm  tone 
over  all.  The  stamens  are  reddish  crimson  and 
form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower.  A  fine 
specimen  bearing  several  heads  was  shown.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

A  splendid  bank  of  Cyclamens  was  set  up  by 
the  St.  (Jeorge's  Nursery  Company,  Han  well.  In 
all  the  collection  consisted  of  some  160  splendid 
specimens,  every  plant  being  of  large  size  and 
magnificently  flowered.  The  abundance  of  flowers 
on  the  plants  alone  was  a  feature,  while  in  size 
and  vigour  it  would  be  impossible  to  surpass 
them.     The  foliage,  too,  cxbibited  unmistakable 


signs  of  the  highest  culture.  Larger  white  and 
crimson  forms  we  have  never  seen.  A  pink- 
flowered  variety,  too,  of  which  some  half  dozen 
plants  were  shown,  is  the  best  of  this  shade  we 
have  noted.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  The  group  of  forced  shrubs  from 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  contained  some  of  the 
most  easily  grown  of  hardy  shrubs.  The 
varieties  shown  were  Prunus  triloba,  P.  Myro- 
balana  rosea  plena  ;  nice  bushes  of  the  double 
Almond  full  of  blossom,  Prunus  Malus  flori- 
bunda,  which  in  bud  and  blossom  formed 
a  delightful  contrast,  the  Carnation -flowered 
Peach,  and  the  Camellia-flowered  Peach  also 
contributing  by  their  brightness.  Forsythia 
suspensa  was  also  shown  in  beautiful  plants  and 
well  flowered.  The  bank  of  Prunuses  was  re- 
lieved by  a  few  Aralia  Sieboldi  and  a  margin  of 
Euonymus  at  the  front.  What  struck  one  most 
of  all  was  the  transparent  beauty  of  the  ex- 
hibit as  a  whole,  and,  arranged  with  plenty  of 
room,  provided  a  welcome  relief  to  the  density 
of  so  many  groups  that  are  too  common  at  present- 
day  exhibitions.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded.  Mr.  F.  Miller,  110,  Fulham  Rd., 
arranged  a  group  of  Cinerarias,  which  for  the 
early  season  were  particularly  clean  and  healthy- 
looking.  The  plants  were  dwarf,  compact  and 
well  flowered,  the  strain  itself  being  a  most  desir- 
able one  and  much  varied  in  the  colour  of  the 
flower-heads.  Along  the  back  a  numerous  array 
of  wreaths  and  such-like  things  was  set  up,  the 
most  seasonable  flowers  being  used  and  much 
taste  being  displayed  in  the  arrangement.  A 
silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had 
a  few  hardy  plants,  mostly  Lenten  Roses,  the 
best  of  which  was  Helleborus  colchicus  coccineus. 
A  pan  of  Saxifraga  Boydi  alba,  with  many  of  its 
pure  white  flowers,  S.  luteo-purpurea,  S.  Strachey  i, 
&c.,  together  with  several  plants  of  forced  Lilac 
of  the  variety  grandiflora  were  also  sent.  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Ciarden,  again  brought  an 
interesting  lot  of  things  and  a  nice  lot  of  forced 
Narcissi,  the  latter  showing  plainly  in  soma 
instances  how  little  they  approve  of  this  early 
awakening.  A  conspicuous  feature  was  a  large 
lot  of  Iris  tuberosa,  the  curious  green  and  black 
flowers  having  a  peculiar  effect  in  such  quantity. 
Very  pretty  was  Saxifraga  Burseriana,  with 
pure  white  flowers,  and  Scilla  sibirica  alba 
equally  so.  Chionodoxa  gigantea  is  of  large 
size,  though  scarcely  so  free  as  the  original. 
Anemone  fulgens  being  vivid  in  the  extreme. 
Among  a  considerable  number  of  Daffodds 
in  pots  the  following  were  the  best :  Victoria 
(very  bold  and  telling),  Golden  Spur,  Matson 
Vincent,  M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  Barri  conspicuus. 
N.  minimus,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  albicans,  incom- 
parabilis  Beauty,  and  many  others  were  shown, 
but  the  flowers  were  small  and  not  representa- 
tive. Pots  of  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  and  several 
kinds  of  Lachenalias  were  also  noted.  Another 
lot  of  Narcissi  came  from  Mr.  T.  8.  Ware,  these 
being  also  in  pots,  N.  Horsfieldi  and  N.  Bur- 
bidgei  Mary  being  very  good.  Sulphur  Phrenix, 
Sir  Watkin,  Empress,  and  the  ever-welcome 
ornatus  were  in  capital  form.  A  variety  of  hardy 
things  included  Orchis  fusca,  Leucojum  carpathi- 
cura,  Hyacinthus  azureus.  Iris  reticulata,  and 
Fritillaria  oranensis,  a  very  distinct  as  well  as 
early  kind,  externally  striped  dark  reddish  crim- 
son. A  pan  of  the  pretty  Gaultheria  prooumbens 
was  also  included,  and  with  the  red  ripe  fruits  is 
very  pretty  just  now.  Mr.  John  Russell,  nur- 
seryman, Richmond,  had  a  small  exhibit  of 
Laurustinus  well  flowered,  a  fine  batch  of  Skim- 
mia  Fortunei,  brilliant  with  scarlet  berries,  and 
the  yellow  fruiting  form  of  the  Tree  Ivy.  Mr. 
Sander,  St.  Albans,  brought  Acalypha  hispida, 
with  a  spreading  head  from  which  hung  many 
of  the  coloured  appendages,  and  a  plant  of 
Hippeastrum  procerum,  with  four  of  the  hand- 
some blue  flowers  well  expanded.  This  species  is 
very  rarely  flowered  in  this  country.  A  coloured 
plate  was  given  of  this  kind  in  "The  Garden. 
Mr.  Purnell-Purnell,  Streatham  Hill,  sent  a  large 
group  of  Narcissi  in  pots,  largely  composed  of  such 
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well-known  kinds  as  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin,  Em- 
press, the  pretty  Barti  conspicuus  and  ornatus. 
In  all  some  100  pots  or  thereabouts  were  set  up, 
and  with  their  foliage  formed  quite  a  pleasing 
group.  Some  Cinerarias  were  also  staged  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Avery  charming  lot  of  fruit- 
ing sprays  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  formed  a  very 
attractive  feature.  Apart  from  the  natural  grace 
of  the  plant,  the  fruits  in  their  several  shades  of 
green,  creamy  white,  and  scarlet  were  most  in- 
teresting, the  order  given  being  that  assumed 
naturally  in  the  ripening.  Tho  profusion  of 
berries  was  also  remarkable.  The  exhibit  came 
from  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
House  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Hudson).  From  the 
same  source  came  a  fine  plant  of  Clivia  Vivid,  a 
large  head  of  bloom  of  orange  scarlet  hue,  and 
yellou-  at  the  base.  It  is  evidently  a  first-rate 
kind. 

A  sample  of  Cornish  Violets  from  Lady  Mar- 
garet Boscawen,  Perranwell,  Cornwall,  attracted 
attention,  the  varieties  being  Marie  Louise  and 
Neapolitan.  Finer  flowers  we  have  never  seen. 
What  is  undoubtedly  a  very  charming  plant 
came  from  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son, 
Exeter,  in  the  shape  of  Primula  floribunda  var. 
Isabella,  in  reality  a  sulphur-coloured  form  of  the 
type;  two  plants  were  se[t,  each  displaying  the 
great  freedom  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs. 
Some  plants  of  the  black  Calla  (Arum  sanctum) 
came  from  Mrs.  Bonham  Carter,  Petersfield. 

Fruit  Committee. 

An  excellent  Pear  was  staged  by  Mr.  Notcutt, 
Broughton  Road  Nursery,  Ipswich,  under  the 
name  of  Winter  Orange,  and  not  at  all  badly 
flivoured.  This  much  resembled  Verulam  in 
shape,  but  was  of  a  much  brighter  russet  colour. 
The  committee  requested  that  the  fruits  sent  be 
ratained  for  comparison.  If  distinct,  it  will  be  a 
grand  addition  to  the  sles-ing  varieties.  A  good 
dish  of  Apples  was  sent  under  the  name  of  Rouen 
from  Mr.  Martin,  TheGar.lens,  Stoneleigh  Abbey. 
This  was  Cobham,  and  not  unlike  a  Blenheim 
Orange  in  some  respects,  but  more  acid.  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter,  sent  the  Maaningtoa  Pearmain 
and  a  seedling  from  this  variety,  the  latter  a  very 
di,tinct  and  pretty  fruit.  The  same  exhibitors 
so  It  the  S  indw'ich  Island  Salsafy,  but  the  roots  had 
evidently  been  grown  in  too  rich  soil,  being  much 
forked.  The  Apple  given  ananari  of  merit  in 
Noveanber,  named  Ballinmra  Pippin,  was  sent 
by  the  Mepsrs.  Hartland  and  Sons,  Loutrl 
Nurseries,  Cork,  and  was  much  admired  for  i 
c  jlour  and  good  eating  qualitie?.  It  was  beau 
tifully  fre:h,  and  had  more  fruits  been  sent,  it 
would  have  been  worthy  of  a  certificate. 


The   Royal  Gardeners'   Orphan  Fund. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held 
on  February  24,  Mr.  William  Marshall  was 
unanimously  elected  chairman  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  following  special  receipts  were  an- 
nounced :  Mr.  Matthew  Todd,  Maitland  Street, 
Edinburgh  £33  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nur- 
sery, Lswisham,  S.E.,  £1.5  4s.  6d.  ;  proceeds  of  a 
concert  organised  by  the  Chislehur.-,t  Gardeners' 
Improvement  Association,  per  Mr.  J.  Lyne, 
£17  10'.  ;  Mr.  J.  Colebrook,  Lowndes  Square! 
S.W.,  £10  lOi.  ;  Mr.  W.  Roupell,  Roupell  Park, 
S.W.,  £.5  53.  ;  Leeds  Paxton  Society,  £3  53.  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Moss  and  Son,  Kelvedon,  £1  is.  ; 
Messrs.  Wm.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Cloven- 
fords (collecting  box),  £2  12s.  31  ;  Anderton's 
Hotel  (collecting  box),  10s.  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Howe, 
Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streatham,  S.W.,  £1;  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Whittaker,  Bridgwater,  lOi.  An  inti- 
mation having  been  received  of  the  death,  prior 
to  the  annual  meeting,  of  one  of  the  orphans  on 
the  elected  list,  the  committee  unanimously  re- 
solved to  place  Arthur  George  Wood,  the  next 
highest  unsuccessful  candidate  at  the  late  elec- 
tion, on  the  fund  as  from  February  17.  It  is 
specially  requested  that  all  communications  relat- 
ing to  the  business  of  the  fund  may  now  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  B.  Wynne, 
8,  Da"nes  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


Clivia  Vivid. — A  very  fine  variety  bearing  this 
name  came  from  Gumiersbury  Houae  Gardens  to  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  It  is  without  doubt  an 
exceedingly  fine  kind,  the  head  of  blossom  being  very 
large,  well  shaped,  and  of  a  deep  orange  colour  that 
renders  such  things  so  welcome. 

Arum  sanctum. — Judging  by  some  flowering 
examples  of  this  species  at  the  Drill  Hall  this  week, 
it  may  evidently  be  regarded  as  a  free-flowering  kind 
even  in  a  small  state,  same  very  good  spathes  being 
produced  in  quite  small  pots.  Almost  black  in  colour, 
tliey  certainly  assume  a  very  striking  aspect. 

A  distinct  and  early  Almond.— I  send  you 
a  spray  of  an  early-flowering  white  Almond  we  1 
in   bloom   in   the   nursery  here.     We  have  only 
large  tie?. — A.  T.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

*,*    A    very  beautiful  flowering  tree,  not   lik< 
Almond  in  habir,  the  colour  a  pale  lovely  pink,  the 
shoots  thick  and  stubby.— Ed. 

Cornish  "Violets.— Even  assuming  that  each 
blossom  was  a  sppcially  selected  one  in  the  several 
bimchos  submitted  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
OQ  Tuesday  last,  there  still  remaiin  the  fact  that  the 
flowers  alone  were  magnificent.  The  great  vigour  of 
the  stems  in  Mirie  Louise  and  Xeapolitan  we  have  not 
seen  equalled  ;  the  colour  and  size  of  the  flowers  were 
also  remarkable. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri.— Plants  of  this  of  vary- 
ing size  have  been  seen  frequently  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
but  a  more  free  or  profuse  fruiting  variety  than  that 
shown  by  Mr.  Hudson  on  Tuesday  list  we  think  has 
njver  been  shown.  The  fruifs  were  abundant  ia  all 
stages,  viz.,  green,  white  and  scarlet.  The  value  of 
this  graceful  plant  is  well  known,  and  this  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  free-fruiting  characteristics. 

Iris  tubsrosa  (Snake's-head  Iris).— Very  rarely 
do  we  see  so  many  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  as  were 
noticeable  at  the  Drill  Hall  this  week.  Very  singular 
are  the  green  and  black  flowers  of  this  sppcies,  which 
are  borne  on  stems  about  a  foot  long  ;  the  leaves,  ho  v- 
ever,  are  sufii;ienlly  long  in  vigorous  plants  to  almost 
hide  the  flowers  occasionally,  though  the  dark-coloured 
fall  usually  renders  them  the  more  noticeable. 

Pritillaria  oranfansis.- This  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  earliest  species  to  bloom,  and  not  merely 
this,  but  reliable  also  in  its  flowering,  which  is  even 
more  important.  Coming  so  early  in  the  season  even 
with  frame  culture,  it  is  interesting,  and  the  large 
drooping  bells  interniUy  of  a  pale  green  are  copiously 
striped  on  the  outside  witli  a  bronzy  red  or  purple 
shade,  wdiich  distinguishes  it  from  most  of  its  class. 

Narcissus  Victoria— In  more  than  one  in- 
stance at  the  meeting  of  the  Riyal  Hirticultural 
Society  this  week  was  this  handsome  trumpet  Daffodil 
in  fine  form,  an  indication  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  of 
value  for  Parly  work  in  pots.  It  is  one  of  those  bold, 
solid-looking  kinds  when  well  grown  that  is  sure  to 
attract  attention,  and  s'-ould  it  also  prove  a  good  kind 
f  jr  forcing,  this  fact  should  at  least  enhance  its  value. 

Pittosporum  Mayi.— This  is  just  now   one  of 
the  loveliest  of  all  evergreen  shrubj  in  the  garden, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  being  grown  for  its  glossy  leaves^ 
bronze  colour.     It  is  very  easily 
seeds,  which  it  now  and  then 
. ,         .  the  history  of  this  neat  and 

beautiful  kind?  Is  it  a  species,  seminal  form,  or 
hybrid  plant  ?  Its  origin  seems  to  be  rather  obscure 
-F.  W.  B. 

Iris  stylosa  see  line —In  reply  to  "  P.  W.  B  " 
(G.iKDEX,  Feb.  2.'),  p.  122),  I  have  gathered  many 
ripe  seeds  of  Iris  stylosa  in  my  garden.  Like  Crocus 
seeds,  I  find  them  firmly  wedged  at  the  base 
of  the  stems  and  partly  beneath  the  surface.  I 
have  gathered  hundreds  of  flowers  this  season,  but 
some  are  still  coming  on,  and  should  the  seeds 
ripen  I  shall  be  glad  to  forward  some  to  "P.  W.  B  " 
— T.     H.     AiiCHER-Hixn,     Coomhefisharre,     South 


which  are  of 

raised  from  cuttings  o 

ripens  freely.     What 


Tne  Silver  Wattle  (Acacia  dealbata)  in 

S.  Devon. — I  send  you  a  flowering  spray  of  my  Acacia 
dealbata.  It  is  an  offshoot  of  my  old  tree,  which  was 
broken  down  by  the  blizzard  we  had  here,  and  is  now 
over  20  feet  high.  It  grows  quite  in  the  open  with- 
out any  protection  and  flowers  every  year.  This  year 
the  flowers  ""^   ' ,■„,,... 


crassipes.  I  had  a  plant  given  me  last  summer.  Xot 
having  a  suitable  place,  I  put  it  into  a  large  earthen- 
ware pot,  filled  with  water  and  a  little  charcoal,  in  a 
house  of  60"  |to  70°.  It  did  not  flower,  hut  seemed 
happy  and  produced  numerous  plants,  some  of  which 
I  cut  off,  but  for  some  time  now  they  have  turned 
brown,  and  most,  if  not  all,  look  dead.  The  water  is 
constantly  changed  and  the  conditions,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  are  the  same  as  when  ih  flourished  in  the  summer. 

— HUTT  C.  B.^KER. 

DafiFoiil  E  srly  Sulphur  (Cervantes).— This 

is  a  free-flowering  variety  and  so  early.  It  has  baen 
in  bloom  for  over  a  week.  The  colour  is  that  of 
pallidus  prajcox,  with  the  constitution  of  the  common 
Telamonius.  I  have  a  great  quantity  of  bloom  just 
now,  yet  tho  flowers  are  a  week  later  than  in  previous 
years.  Prunus  Pissardi  is  covered  with  bloom.  Nar- 
cissus cyclamioeus  is  very  beautiful  with  the  Glory 
of  the  Snow  growing  through  it,  the  blue  and  yellow 
a  fine  harmony. — W.  Bayi.ok  H.\RTL.\nd,  Ardcairn, 
Cork. 

*#*  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  flowers  sent  are  thu-e 
of  an  ordinary  N.  princeps. — Ed. 

The  Mistletoe  on  the  Pear.- In  answer  to 
Mr.  Bnrbidge's  nite,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  lusu- 
riant  growth  of  tho  Mistletoe  in  the  country  behind 
Novorossusk,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Tall  Pear  trees  were 
so  covered  in  some' cases  that  one  could  hardly  sea 
any  other  foliage.  I  do  not  remember  what  ^other 
trees  it  grew  on.  neither  do  I  remembar  seeing  it 
further  up  in  the  Caucasus.  Thi  species  I  took  to  be 
our  native  one.  By  the  way,  is  it  known  how  it 
became  empowered  to  sanction  certain  privileges  in 
its  presence  ?  An  article  appeared  in  one  of  the  maga- 
zines lately,  I  believe,  on  the  subject,  but  I  did  not  see 

it.  —  Hl.\TT  C.   B,\KER. 

Burchellia  capensis.- In  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea  a  small  group  of  this  is 
now  very  effective.  The  bright  orange,  tubular 
dowers  have  short  lobes  and  are  produced  in 
terminal  clusters,  somewhat  after  those  of  the 
Bouvardia,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied.  It  does 
not  make  much  growth,  the  plants  referred  to 
being  only  from  0  inches  to  ',t  inches  high.  It 
should  form  an  excellent  subject  for  cross-fertili- 
sation with  these  useful  winter-flowering  plants. 
-Sussex. 

Iris  persica  azurea.— In  the  variety  azurea, 
which  was  included  in  Mr.  Ware's  group  at  the 
Drill  Hall  recently,  the  flowers,  so  far  as  size  is 
concerned,  may  compare  with  those  of  I.  alata,  so 
bold  and  distinct  are  they.  The  exceeding  dwarf, 
ness  of  I.  persica  has  not  been  in  its  favour,  the 
lovely  blossoms  soon  getting  spoiled  even  when 
planted  in  the  best  positions  in  the  rock  garden. 
This  is  to  be  regretted  in  a  kind  quite  unique  for 
colour  and  exquisite  markings,  and  for  these 
reasons  the  variety  azurea  is  welcome  if  obtain- 
able in  quantity  and  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Helleborus  roseus  punctatus. —There  is 
much  variety  among  the  Lenten  Roses  now  be- 
coming so  well  known  and  so  often  seen  in  gar- 
dens. Some  of  the  newer  hybrids  and  varieties 
are  of  great  beauty.  Not  very  frequently  seen  is 
H.  roseus  punctatus,  a  plant  with  very  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowrrs,  prettily  spotted  over  with  small, 
deep  coloured  dots.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped 
and  drooping.  The  latter  feature  prevents  the 
interiors  from  being  so  well  seen  as  in  some  of 
the  Lenten  Roses,  but  the  exterior  being  of  a 
deep  red  compensates  for  thi'. — S.  Arnott. 

Scilla  sibirica  alba. — This  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  early  spring  flowers  ;  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  easily  managed.  Because  of 
ts  exceeding  dwarfness  and  purity  of  blossom,  it 
is  one  of  those  plants  that  merit  some  special  care 
by  giving  to  it  a  sheltered  position,  preferably  in 
the  rock  garden.  Here  it  may  be  protected  by 
a  dwarf  thin  carpet  from  heavy  pelting  rains. 
The  plant  prefers  a  rather  sandy  soil  with  which 
well-decayed  leaf  soil  is  freely  incorporated.  This 
for  these  small  bulbous  plants  is  perhaps  better 
than  manure,  unless  the  latter  be  at  least  several 


years  old.     A  position  well  drained  should  also  1 
leaves  of  all  but  the  lower'branches  I  ^^"•'^"  't- 
iMve  been  destroyed  by  the  awful  gales  we  have  had       Iris  reticulata  Krelagei.- The  Netted  Iris 
luring  the  winter.— N.\TH.  Baser,  B««s  i/ii/,  Jfijiy.5. 1  is  a  little  later  with  me  this  year  than  in  some 
fear,  Devoji.  j  former    seasons.        Krelage's     variety     has    now 

Eichornia    craasipes.  —  I .  should   be   much    opened  on  a  sunny  rockery  and  is  very  pleasing 
bilged  for  advice  as   to  tho  growing  of  EicliOrnia    With  its  violet-purple  flowers.       lb  may  be  less 
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beautiful  than  some  of  the  other  varieties,  such 
as  the  deep  blue  I.  reticulata  major,  but  it  is  for 
all  that  well  deserving  the  little  room  it  occupies 
in  the  garden.  It  has  a  pleasant  perfume  also, 
and  where  it  does  well  is  always  highly 
appreciated  when  it  first  opens.  February  26 
was  the  first  day  on  which  it  unfolded  its  flowers. 
These  were  from  established  bulbs. — S.  Arxott. 

Lachenalia  Nelsoni.  —  I  send  you  a  few 
spikes  of  Nelson's  Lachenalia,  truly  a  February 
flower.  Treated  like  the  Freesias,  potted  up  in 
July,  and  brought  along  in  a  cool  house  through 
autumn  and  winter,  it  well  repays  any  trouble. 
I  never  had  the  plants  finer,  some  bulbs  carrying 
over  twenty  flowers  on  a  spike.  This  variety  puts 
all  the  other  kinds  in  the  shade. — Wm.  Allan, 
G union  Park-  Gar,i<  iix,  Xoni-ich. 

*,*  The  finest  specimens  of  this  we  have  ever 
seen  ;  the  large  deep  golden-yellow  flowers  borne 
on  stout  scapes,  the  foliage  vigorous  and  leathery. 
At  first  this  was  supposed  to  have  too  close  an 
affinity  to  L.  aurea,  but  the  two  are  quite  distinct 
when  seen  in  flower  side  by  side.— Ed. 

Crocus  Suterianus. — But  for  the  greater 
narrowness  of  the  leaves,  this  bright  orange  Crocus 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  closely 
allied  C.  Olivieri,  and  to  those  wlio  do  not  care  for 
such  minute  distinctions  one  is  as  good  as  the 
other.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  deepest  coloured  of 
all  our  yellow  Crocuses,  and  they  may  be  described 
as  of  an  intense  orange.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  have  short  segments  opening  out  into  a  cup- 
like shape.  The  anthers  are  orange  and  the 
stigmata  yellow.  Like  C.  Tommasinianus,  it 
generally  flowers  here  bef  jro  the  time  indicated 
by  Mr.  Maw.  It  was  in  bloom  this  year  by  the 
beginning  of  the  third  week  in  February.  It  is 
said  to  be  common  on  the  mountains  of  Nic^a 
and  Angora  and  also  to  be  found  in  Cappadocia. 
On  a  sunny  part  of  the  rock  garden  here  it  looks 
remarkably  bright. — S.  Arnott. 

Xeronema  Moorei.— Thi^  interesting  liliace 
ous  plant  is  now  flowering  in  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons'  Chelsea  nursery.  It  was  introduced  from 
New  Caledonia  and  received  a  tirst  class 
certificate  in  1878.  Although  Messrs.  Veitch  have 
grown  it  ever  since,  I  understand  it  is  nearlj- 
twenty  years  since  they  flowered  it.  There  are  now 
several  plants  in  bloom.  It  is  probably  owing 
to  the  stock  having  previously  been  frequently 
divided  that  it  has  not  flowered,  as  it  appears 
to  be  only  the  very  strong  growths  which  have  been 
undisturbed  for  some  time  which  throw  up  flower- 
spikes.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal 
racemes,  and  the  bright  red  stamens  are  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  inflorescence.  The  sword- 
shaped  leaves  are  each  about  1  inch  broad  and 
from  6  inches  to  9  inches  long  and  grow  erect.  It 
is  certainly  a  desirable  plant  for  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  we  have  so  few  really  choice  subjects 
in  flower.— Sussex. 

Double  yellow  Snowdrops.— Last  year, 
through  the  kindness  of  a  correspondent,  flowers 
of  a  double  Snowdrop  with  yellow  ovary,  and 
yellow  instead  of  green  markings,  were  sent  me. 
They  had  come  from  a  garden  in  Cheshire.  As 
it  is  very  desiral;)le  that  the  whole  stock  of  a  rare 
plant  should  not  be  confined  to  one  garden  in 
case  of  mishap,  some  bulbs  were  sent  me  to  grow. 
One  wished  also  to  test  if  the  difl'erence  of  soil 
would  affect  the  colour.  This  sometimes  occurs, 
although  here  G.  flavescens  and  G.  lutescens 
retain  their  yellow  markings.  Much  to  my  regret, 
I  find  that  the  flowers  of  this  double  Snowdrop 
from  Cheshire  have  reverted  to  the  normal  white 
and  green,  so  that  one  fears  that  the  change  to 
yellow  has  been  the  result  of  some  temporary 
cause  or  one  confined  to  the  particular  garden  or 
portion  of  it  in  which  they  grew.  I  have  found 
in  one  or  two  parts  of  my  garden  Snowdrops 
showing  a  very  pronounced  yellow  tinge,  but 
this  has  gone  off  when  they  were  removed. — 
S.  Ars'ott. 

Oalanthus  Melvillei  Magnet.— It  is  plea- 
sant to  go  round  the  garden  and  note  the  diffe- 
rences presented  by  the  various  species  and  varie- 
ties   of  Snowdrops.     None  give  more    pleasure 


than  those  of  Mr.  .James  Allen's  seedlings  which 
have  survived  the  fungus.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  is  G.  Melvillei  Magnet.  Not 
only  has  it  large  and  well-formed  flowers,  but  the 
blooms  depend  from  unusually  long  pedicels, 
which  give  them  a  light  and  unusually  elegant 
appearance.  With  a  little  wind  the  "  eardrops," 
as  the  Snowdrops  have  been  called,  dangle  to 
and  fro.  This  is  a  feature  which  Mr.  Allen  has 
been  trying  to  bring  out  and  develop.  Looking 
over  Snowdrops  of  my  own  raising,  I  have  felt 
more  and  more  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  any- 
thing as  good  as  those  raised  at  Shepton  Mallet 
except  among  some  which  reached  me  from  a 
Lanarkshire  grower  who  has  passed  over  to  the 
majority.  None  of  these,  however,  have  the 
feature  which  gives  Magnet  its  principal  attrac- 
tion.—S.  Arnott. 

Crocus  Tommasinianus.— This  is  a  delight- 
ful little  Crocus  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  bur- 
dened with  a  name  not  likely  to  commend  it  to 
many.  It  is  a  Dalmatian  and  Servian  species, 
and  its  normal  time  of  blooming  in  this  country 
is  said  to  be  March.  With  me  it  usually  blooms 
in  February,  and  this  year  has  been  no  exception, 
several  flowers  having  opened  by  the  middle  of 
the  month.  The  colouring  is  described  as  "  sap- 
phire lavender,"  but  it  is  difficult  to  convey  in 
words  the  impression  the  colour  conveys  to  one's 
mind.  The  exterior  of  the  flowers  is  prettily 
grained  with  lavender  on  a  whitish  ground,  while 
the  interior  is  perhaps  nearer  a  lavender-purple 
than  sapphire-lavender.  Among  the  flowers  there 
are  several  shades,  and  from  these  some  selections 
have  been  made  which  show  but  little  difference 
to  the  casual  observer.  On3  named  C.  T.  pallidus 
is  a  little  lighter  in  colour  than  the  majority. 
C.  T.  purpureus  could  readily  be  found  plentifully 
in  clumps  of  what  we  know  as  the  type.  One 
pretty  light  coloured  variety  has  appeared  among 
one  of  my  clumps.  It  flowers  early  and  is  ivory- 
white,  tipped  and  tinged  with  lavender.  C. 
Tommasinianus  is  one  of  the  best  bloomers  in  my 
collection  and  never  fails  to  give  annually  a 
number  of  its  pretty  flowers.  It  increases  fairly 
quickly  also.— S.  Aknott. 


The  proposed  Gladstone  Park.— At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Paddington  Vesbry,  the 
finance  committee  to  whom  had  been  referred 
the  letter  of  the  Willesden  Urban  District 
Council,  asking  the  Vestry  to  contribute  towards 
the  sum  of  £50,001.)  required  to  purchase  the 
DoUis  Hill  estate,  to  be  used  as  a  public  park, 
and  to  be  known  as  Gladstone  Park,  owing  to 
the  spot  being  one  that  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone frequently  stayed  at  as  the  guest  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  submitted  a  report  in  which  they 
recommended  that  the  Willesden  Urban  District 
Council  be  informed  that  the  Vestry  was  not  pre- 
pared to  contribute  as  suggested. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  Chis- 
wick. — Very  few  indeed  of  those  of  your  readers 
who  are  practical  gardeners  will  agree  with  the 
statement  that  the  soil  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens 
is  "  worn  out.''  Does  such  a  term  imply  that  as 
a  result  it  is  so  impoverished  as  to  be  useless  ? 
Surely  not.  If  "  worn  out,"  which  is  bub  an- 
other term  for  an  impoverished  condition,  why 
)0  get 
quite 

beyond  the  limits  of  reasonable  argumenb.  At 
p.  138  it  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  in  the 
very  same  district  are  market  gardens  that  year 
by  year  are  made  to  produce  a  maximum  of  crops, 
gardens,  too,  that  have  been  doing  the  same 
thing  for  generations.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Chiswick  garden  is  over-manured,  and  therefore 
sick?  if  so,  the  remedy  is  simply  trenching 
2  feet  deep  and  giving  a  dressing  of  lime.  Fre- 
quently good  garden  soil  is  brought  into  bad 
condition  by  merely  working  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface.  In  such  case  a  good  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  plant  a  quarter  of  Celery  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  tlie  trenching  which  must  ensue  if 
the  crop  is  to  be  given  a  chance  at  all.  The 
Chiswick  garden  soil  is  not  worn  out ;  rather  in  all 


probability  is  it  vastly  superior  to  that  found  in 
scores  of  small  private  gardens — gardens  that  are 
taxed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  that  still  produce 
not  a  mere  trial  crop  as  a  year's  crop,  but  a  heavy 
succession  of  crops. — Visitor. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— For  three 
weeks  there  has  not  been  a  single  unseasonably 
cold  day  ;  but,  en  the  other  hand,  unseasonably 
low  temperatures  were  registered  on  all  the 
nights  of  the  past  week,  the  exposed  thermo- 
meter on  each  night  showing  from  10°  to  17°  of 
frost.  There  was  a  very  great  range  in  tempera- 
ture during  the  last  week  in  February,  the  aver- 
age difference  between  the  lowest  and  highest 
readings  in  the  thermometer  screen  amounting 
to  2-1°  ;  whereas  the  mean  daily  range  for  Feb- 
ruary is  only  llj".  At  the  present  time  the  soil 
is  rather  warmer  than  is  seasonable  at  2  feet  deep, 
but  about  1"  colder  than  the  average  at  1  foot 
deep.  No  measurable  quantity  of  rain  has  now 
fallen  for  a  fortnight.  During  the  past  eight 
days  there  has  been  a  splendid  record  of  bright 
sunshine,  the  average  daily  duration  amounting 
to  nearly  7i  hours,  the  mean  for  a  February  day 
being  less  than  21  hours.  During  the  eight  days 
ending  the  27bh"ult.  the  wind  came  exclusively 
from  some  easterly  point  of  the  compass,  but  was 
mostly  very  light,  and  on  the  27th  the  rate  of 
movement  averaged  less  than  half  a  mile  an  hour. 
On  several  days  during  the  week  the  atmosphere 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  proved  singularly  dry 
for  a  winter  month.  Taking  the  past  month  as  a 
whole  it  was  the  warmest  of  the  last  fourteen 
Februaries,  wibh  the  exception  of  that  of  1897. 
Rain  fell  on  ten  days  to  the  total  depth  of  nearly 
2k  inches,  or  exactly  half  an  inch  in  excess  of  the 
average  for  the  month  The  distribution  of  the 
rainfall  was,  however,  peculiar,  the  whole  of  the 
above  amount  having  fallen  during  the  first 
fifteen  diys.  The  sun  shone  brightly  for  alto- 
gether 9:U  hours,  making  this  the  sunniest 
February  Suring  the  fourteen  years  over  which 
my  weather  records  of  Berkhamsted  extend.^ 
E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Obituary. 


MA.JOR  H.  L.  BARTON,  D.L.,  J.P. 
With  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death 
of  the  above  gentleman  on  Thursday,  February  23, 
at  Straffan  House,  Co.  Kildare.  Major  Barton 
was  75  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at  Bordeaux 
in  1823,  but  he  had  lived  on  his  Straffan  estate  for 
many  years,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  liberally 
supported  both  farm  and  garden.  His  celebrated 
breed  of  shorthorns  was  well  known  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  and  frequently  took  prizes  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society's  and  other  shows.  Although 
a  very  enthusiastic  sportsman,  the  garden,  under 
the  more  immediate  care  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barton, 
was  also  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and 
interest  to  him,  and  some  of  his  favourite  Orchids 
were  the  last  flowers  he  ever  saw.  The  Dogwood 
and  Cardinal  Osiers  just  now  are  very  bright 
and  cheerful  beside  the  river  at  Straffan,  and  the 
Snowdrops  masses  of  snowy  white  under  the  great 
Lime  trees  on  the  lawn.  These  latter  flowers 
were  largely  and  most  appropriately  used  at 
his  funeraL  His  widow,  the  Hon.  Anna  Barton, 
was  a  sister  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  Lord 
Clarina,  and  is  widely  known  as  having  long  been 
a  most  successful  amateur  grower  and  admirer  of 
all  fair  flowers,  and  to  her,  all  girdeners  owe  their 
respectful  sympathy  in  her  great  bereavement. 


Erica mediterranei  hybrida— We  notice  m 
your  la^t  issue  that  "  W.  J,  B."  wiiuld  liko_to  know 
how  this  charmiug  Erica  got  iot^)  "  l-Iaglish  "  gardens. 
It  was  raised  some  years  a<o  iu  the  Darley  Dale  Nur- 
series and  sent  out  by  us.— James  Smith  and  Sons, 
Darley  Dale  Nurseries,  nr.  Matloch. 


Names   of  plants.- C.   P.  B— 1,  please  soud 
bettor  specitupu  ;  3,  send  in  flower;  3,  Cyperus  alterni- 

tolius ;  4,  Valeriana  Phu  aurea. Djihell. — Acacia 

ongifolia. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    NOTES. 

Now  that  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  rais- 
ing of  new  varieties  from  seed,  a  great  improve- 
ment is  manifest  in  the  habit  of  growth.  Not 
only  are  the  plants  dwarf er,  but  each  carries 
much  more  foliage  than  was  the  case  in  the  days 
when  Mme.  C.  Audiguier  was  the  leading 
variety  in  the  Japanese  section.  Plants  tho- 
roughly clothed  with  large  healthy  leaves,  even 
if  they  grow  (j  feet  high,  are  more  desirable 
than  those,  like  the  variety  named,  which 
annually  grew  double  that  height.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  we  have  many  sorts  in  the 
Japanese  section  now  that  stop  at  4  feet  and 
carry  ample  leafage  right  down  to  the  pot. 
Such  plants,  when  not  disbudded  or  limited  too 
severely  in  the  number  of  their  branches,  are 
well  adapted  for  conservatory  decoration. 
Plants  of  the  type  noted  are  much  more  freely 
met  with  on  the  Continent,  and  are  certainly 
deserving  of  encouragement.  When  exhibiting 
does  not  hamper  a  cultivator  in  his  methods 
of  training  the  plants,  or  of  limiting  their  blos- 
soming capacity  to  three  or  even  fewer  blooms, 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  Chrysan- 
themum to  its  utmost  for  decoration.  Now-a- 
days  cultivators  for  show  limit  the  number  of 
blooms  to  two  as  a  rule  ;  indeed  some  allow  but 
one  on  each  plant,  in  the  hope  of  course  of 
obtaining  extra  large  and  full  specimens. 

If  cultivators  intend  to  win  prizes,  they  must 
take  all  available  means  to  effect  their  object. 
Limiting  the  strain  of  the  plants  to  fewer  blooms 
will  give  superior  results.  Now  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  wish  to  improve  the  method  of 
staging  cut  blooms,  the  method  of  production 
of  these  immense  specimens  has  much  more  to 
recommend  it.  No  doubt  a  fully-developed, 
highly-coloured  Japanese  bloom,  cut  with  at 
least  1  foot  of  stem  and  accompanied  with  its 
natural  foliage,  is  an  object  of  admiration.  The 
incurved  varieties  are  not  nearly  so  useful  from 


a  decorative  point  of  view  as  are  the  Japanese, 
their  naturally  round  appearance  being  all  against 
them.  The  colour,  too,  of  the  bulk  of  varieties 
is  dull  and  distinctly  dingy.  Pompons  and 
single-flowered  varieties  are  gradually  working 
their  way  to  the  front.  Grown  to  produce  a 
mass  of  blossom  on  long  steins,  their  true 
character  is  revealed.  When  pompons,  or  even 
single-flowered  varieties,  are  cultivated  to  give 
a  limited  number  of  blooms,  it  is  diflicult  then 
to  classify  the  flower,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
pompon  or  reflexed  section.  Note  the  ridiculous 
appearance  of  a  plant  of  Mme.  Marthe,  one  of 
the  best  of  its  type,  carrying  but  half  a  dozen 
blooms,  the  plant  occupying  an  8-inch  pot. 
Compare  this  with  a  specimen  of  a  free-flowering 
variety  like  Nellie  Rainford,  a  bufi'-yellow  sport 
from  Rosinante,  whose  habit  of  growth  is  of  a 
free  character,  the  flowers  on  stift  stems  and 
((uite  suitable  for  vase  decoration  accompanied 
with  their  own  foliage.  Take,  again,  a  well- 
cultivated  plant  of  Mary  Anderson  or  Mrs. 
Langtry,  the  former  white,  with  just  a  tinge  of 
blush  on  its  single  row  of  florets  so  roundly 
formed,  or  the  faintly  perfumed,  small  pale  pink 
blooms  of  the  latter. 

Now  is  the  time  to  set  about  producing 
plants  of  any  of  these  types.  From  the 
ordinary  January- struck  plants,  select  those 
that  are  stocky  in  growth,  pinch  out  the  point 
to  induce  more  shoots  from  near  the  base,  and 
increase  the  number  of  both  stems  and  blooms. 
Provide  at  all  times  abundant  space,  light,  and 
air.  These  requirements,  accompanied  with 
careful  attention  to  such  details  as  supplying 
water  judiciously  and  increased  pot  room  as 
necessity  demands,  will  in  due  course  produce 
pleasing  objects  for  either  the  conservatory  or 
the  dwelling-house.  To  obtain  similar  success 
with  the  large-flowered  Jap.anese  varieties,  the 
same  daily  attention  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
accompanied  with  the  foundation  of  timing 
the  growth  of  the  plants  in  their  various  stages 
of  development.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
H.  Weeks,  it  is  yet  early  to  commence  pinching 
the   plants  with  a  view  to  obtaining  early  or 


late  bud-formation,  as  the  case  may  require. 
The  variety  quoted  requires  hastening  in  its 
bud-formation.  By  pinching  early  in  March, 
earlier  buds  are  secured.  These  produce  finer 
blooms  than  the  naturally-grown  plants  do  as  a 
rule.  E.  M. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ON  WALLS. 
Many  otherwise  bare  walls  might  be  rendered 
beautiful  by  covering  them  with  Chrysanthe- 
mums which  would  flower  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November.  The  main  point  is  to 
grow  suitable  varieties.  Those  with  closely 
imbricated  florets  are  the  best,  as  the  water  does 
not  lodge  among  them  so  much.  Small  flowered 
Japanese  kinds  like  Source  d'Or,  pompons  of  the 
President  type,  and  single  -  flowered  varieties 
like  Purity  and  Mary  Anderson  are  the  best. 
No  varieties  are  better  for  this  method  of  growth 
than  Mrs.  Horril  and  Elsie.  The  former  is  a 
primrose  sport  from  George  Glenny  having 
reflexed  florets,  which  is  peculiar,  seeing  that  its 
parent  is  a  typical  incurved  variety.  Elsie  is  a 
wonderfully  free-flowering  variety,  pule  yellow  in 
colour  and  of  the  reflexed  type  of  Japanese.  All 
have  stout  stems  and  produce  numerous  spike- 
let"!  of  bloom,  which  when  cut  with  18  inches  of 
stem  are  extremely  useful  for  vase  decoration.  It 
is  surprising  how"long  single-flowered  kinds  last 
and  how  bright  the  colours  are. 

A  southern  aspect  is  the  best  position  for  the 
plants,  and  if  a  temporary  coping  9  inches  wide 
could  be  fixed  when  the  blooms  are  developing 
much  good  would  be  done,  as  this  in  a  great 
measure  would  prevent  the  flowers  becomine  so 
wet  as  they  otherwise  would  be  owing  to  the  drip. 
Tf  the  wall  is  7  feet  high,  so  much  the  better. 
Plants  that  have  flowered  in  pots  the  previous 
season  are  better  than  young  ones  grown  from 
cuttings  of  the  current  year,  as  thpy  are  better 
furnished  with  branches  "to  begin  with,  owing  to 
the  greater  number  of  shoots  that  spring  from 
the  base  of  such  stools.  The  middle  of  March  is 
a  good  time  to  put  out  such  plants.  If  the  soil  is 
fairly  good,  add  some  half-rotten  manure.  If 
the  soil  is,  however,  of  poor  quality  it  is  better  to 
remove  it  1  foot  deep  and  15  inches  wide, 
thoroughly    breaking    up    the   bottom   6  inches 
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deeper.  A  fairly  rich  soil  is  advisable,  as  the 
more  vigorous  the  growth  the  longer  the  flower 
spikes,  and  for  the  same  reason  more  side  growths 
and  consequently  more  blossoms  altogether.  Re- 
move part  of  the  old  soil  from  the  roots  and 
plant  them  close  to  the  wall  at  a  distance  of 
3  feet  apart.  Between  each  two  large-flowered 
varieties  plant  one  pompon  or  single-flowered 
variety.  These  will  cover  the  bottom  part  of  the 
wall,  the  aim  being  to  have  it  covered  thoroughly  ; 
tread  the  soil  firmly  about  the  plants,  and  when 
they  are  growing  freely  water  copiously.  If  the 
plants  were  of  good  size  the  first  year,  they  will 
start  into  growth  the  second  with  many  shoots. 
Select  six  of  the  strongest  on  each  plant  of  those 
but  the  pompons  and  single-flowered  sorts,  which 
may  have  eight  shoots  to  start  with.  When  the 
branches  are  long  enough,  spread  them  out  thinly 
and  fasten  to  the  wall,  securing  them  as 
growth  proceeds.  Do  not  top  the  branches,  but 
allow  them  to  grow  away  uninterruptedly.  When 
the  first  break  takes  place,  select  two  of  the 
strongest  .shoots  on  each  original  stem,  or  more 
if  space  will  allow.  The  habit  of  growth  of  each 
variety  will  guide  this,  as  some  sorts  have  lorger 
leaf-stalks  than  others.  It  is  not  wise  to  crowd 
the  shoots  or  they  will  grow  weakly,  and  that 
means  poor  blossoms.  From  this  time  onward 
all  shoots  that  form  from  the  next  natural  break 
must  be  allowed  to  remain,  securing  them  to  the 
wall  as  they  progress.  The  foliage  then  grows 
ragulirly  and  presents  a  neat  appearance. 

As  growth  proceeds  vigorously,  there  may  not 
be  space  to  fasten  all  the  shoots  to  the  wall 
Those  on  the  front  should  be  loosely  secured  with 
raffia.  Copious  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure 
will  bean  advantage  when  growth  is  beine  freely 
made  and  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  Upon  no 
cons  deration    should  the  plants  want  for  mois- 


ture :  if  i 


ildew 


jickly  infest  the  under- 


neath side  of  the  leaves  and  do  incalculable 
dimage,  not  only  to  the  growth,  but  also  in  the 
appearance  of  the  plants.  After  a  hot  day  tho- 
roughly syringe  the  plants.  This  greatly  assists 
in  keeping  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy. 

E.M. 

STOPPING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
It  is  thought  that  in  the  production  of  large 
blooms  a  great  deal  of  manipulation  of  the  growth 
is  necessary.  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
with  amateur  cultivators  and  beginners.  Every 
season  1  receive  lists  of  sorts  with  the  request  that 
I  shall  name  the  date  of  topping  against  each  va- 
riety. The  questions  run  something  in  this  way  : 
"When  shall  I  top  my  plants  so  that  the  blooms 
will  be  fit  for  our  show  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber ? "  It  has  become  an  idea  with  some  persons 
that  the  matter  can  be  settled  with  absolute 
precision  and  dates  for  topping  given.  I  never 
took  kindly  to  such  a  scientific  phase,  and  believe 
it  is  much  overdone.  Each  autumn  I  am  careful 
to  note  instances  which  are  put  in  my  way. 
These  and  my  own  experience  convince  me  that 
it  is  so.  One  grower  of  a  large  number  of  planti 
for  show  blooms  was  so  enamoured  of  the  system 
that  he  was  not  content  to  top  the  plants  once- 
certain  dates  in  Marnh— but  again  interfered  with 
the  shoots  during  June  and  July.  The  results 
were  too  absurd  tor  the  trouble  taken,  the  wood 
generally  by  the  end  of  the  season  being  un- 
ripened  and  the  blooms  comparatively  small  and 
thin.  Another  stiiking  example  was  with  two 
plants  of  the  variety  Etoile  de  Lyon.  One  had 
been  duly  topped  on  a  certain  date  to  obtain  the 
second  crown  bud  at  a  particular  time  ;  the  other 
was  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  that  is,  produce  its 
breaks  at  its  natural  period.  No.  1,  instead  of 
perfecting  the  desired  show  blooms,  had  flowers 
of  a  coarse  description  and  wanting  in  colour.  No. 
•2,  which  it  is  thought  could  not  give  its  blooms 
from  second  crown  buds  in  time  if  not  stopped, 
was,  in  fact,  earlier  in  bloom  than  the  other,  and 
perfected  handsome  flowers  for  the  particular 
variety.  In  advising  growers  as  to  topping  their ' 
plants,  it  is  necessary  that  one  must  see  them,  as 
no  fwb  cbllefctiong  are  alike  in  forw.atdness'.     One 


may  have  plants  at  the  present  time  in  G-ineh 
pots  varying  in  height  from  .S  inches  to  9  inches, 
another  may  be  cultivating  plants  not  so  large 
hence  the  difficulty  on  paper 

Although  I  think  topping  is  overdone,  I  kno 
there  are  exceptional  cases  when  it  is  advisable, 
but  the  varieties  are  so  few  that  there  need  not 
be  long  lists  and  intricate  dates.  The  habit  of 
flower-bud  production  in  Chrysanthemums  when 
grown  for  large  blooms  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  types.  One  is  where  the  sort  shows  buds 
at  frequent  intervals  of  growth  during  a  sea 
Fair  examples  are  Viviand  Morel  and  M.  Chennn 
de  Lt^che.  It  is  obvious  these  will  not  be 
benefited  by  topping,  for  no  one  could  ti 
them  by  so  doing.  Another  type,  a  very 
good  example  of  which  is  Mme.  Carrot, 
sorts  that  give  the  better  bloom  from  what 
known  as  a  second  crown  bud.  The  object  of 
topping  in  this  case  is  to  secure  such  a  bud  about 
the  middle  of  .August.  This  type  includes,  per 
haps,  the  principal  proportion  of  exhibition  Chry 
santhemums  of  to-day.  I  would  strongly  advise 
early  propagation  of  cuttings  rather  than  any 
manipulation  of  the  leading  growths  here  The 
above  two  types  take  in  practically  the  whole  of 
varieties  which  originated  in  France.  The  third 
division,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  only  one  at  all 
difiicult  to  manage  in  the  matter  of  proper  buds. 
I  give  below  a  fairly  comprehensive  list,  although 
some  of  the  sorts  are  noo  now  esteemed  among 
the  best  for  show  blooms  :  A.  H.  Wood,  C.  A. 
Owen,  Col.  T.  C.  Bourne,  David  Inglis,  Dorothy 
Seward,  General  Roberts,  John  Neville,  Jos. 
Broi.ks.  Julia  Scaramanga,  Khama,  Lady  Law- 
rence, Lord  Brooke,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clarke,  Mrs  F.  Jameson,  Mrs.  John  Shrimpton, 
Mrs  John  Cooper,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Mr.  A.  G.  Hub- 
buck,  Primrose  League,  Sunstone,  The  Queen, 
and  W.  Wright.  To  those  who  know  Chrysanthe 
mums,  the  names  noted  suggest  English  origin. 
A  few  are  from  America,  and  most  are  probably 
raised  from  the  latter  strain.  Their  characteristic 
is  that  a  long  season  of  growing  is  required  before 
they  form  flower-buds  at  the  apex  of  the  shoots. 
If,  therefore,  they  are  allowed  to  grow  in  the 
natural  manner,  the  first,  or  break  bud,  is  late  ; 
consequently  the  crown  bud  is  late  too.  This 
group,  then,  may  have  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
pinched  out  during  April  to  make  the  plants 
branch — if  required  for  exhibition  blooms,  three 
to  each.  But  the  better  plan  in  the  case  of  this 
type  is  to  root  the  cuttings  late  in  the  season — 
March — and  grow  only  one  flower  on  a  plant,  for 
unless  they  be  exceedingly  well  cultivated  it  is 
rarely  one  sees  tliree  good  blooms  from  a  single 
specimen  in  a  pot.  H.  E. 


Striking  Chrysanthemums.—  "  C.  N.'s" 
suggestion  (p.  32)  that  striking  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings  in  heat  weakens  the  constitution  of  the 
plants  and  produces  subsequent  debility  has,  no 
doubt,  much  truth  in  it.  It  is  less  trouble  and  more 
expeditious  to  strike  in  heat,  and  it  is  owing  to 
this  fact  that  the  practice  prevails  to  the  extent 
it  does  nowadays.  Chrysanthemum  cuttings 
can  be  struck  under  perfectly  cold  treat- 
ment even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  I  remem 
ber  that  when  I  used  to  exhibit  in  a  small  way 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  I  invariably  struck  the 
cuttings  singly  in  2i-inch  pots  under  a  bell-glass 
in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  open  garden.  In  cold 
weather  the  glasses  wore  covered  with  sacks 
during  the  night,  but  I  never  remember  losing  a 
cutting  from  the  low  temperature,  though  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  soil  in  some  of  the 
pots  was  frozen.  After  the  cuttings  were  well 
rooted  they  were  placed  on  shelves  suspended 
close  under  the  roof  of  a  cold  house,  and  thus  made 
short,  sturdy  growth  in  their  early  stages  which, 
I  believe,  contributed  in  no  little  degree  to  their 
vigorous  health  at  their  flowering  period. — 
S.  W.  F. 


Hymenanthera  crassifoUa.  —  This  is  a 
curious  little  shrub  whose  spreading  branches 
are  particularly  sturdy.      It  is  clothecTwith  small 


ovate  leaves  thick  in  tiNtuie,  but  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  the  berries  form  its 
most  attractive  feature.  They  are  oblong  in 
shape,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  in 
colour  white  with  a  few  small  blackish  dots. 
The  bark  is  also  of  a  peculiar  ashen  grey  tint. 
Numerous  as  our  berry-bearing  shrubs  are,  those 
of  a  whitish  tint  are  but  little  represented,  which 
circumstance  renders  the  Hymenanthera  all  the 
more  noticeable.  It  grows  as  a  rule  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  high,  and  is  just  at  home  as  a  rockwork 
shrub  or  where  a  few  uncommon  subjects  are 
grouped  together.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne 
during  the  summer,  are  inconspicuous.  This 
Hymenanthera  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and, 
unlike  most  plants  from  that  region,  it  is  hardy 
in  many  parts  of  England.  It  can  be  readily 
struck  from  cuttings  put  into  sandy  soil  in  a 
frame  at  any  time  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months. — T. 
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IN  THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 
With  the  long  spell  of  suitable  weather  for 
planting,  which  extended  from  October  until 
Christmas,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  delay  in 
getting  all  Rose  trees  into  the  soil  before  this. 
By  far  the  most  important  work  now  is  prun- 
ing, and  many  will  be  thinking  of  this  before 
the  close  of  February.  Provided  we  could 
secure  new  growths  that  get  away  freely  and 
escape  checks  from  late  frosts  and  chills,  Feb- 
ruary and  early  March  pruning  would  be  satis- 
factory. But  for  several  years  now  we  have 
experienced  very  trying  weather  at  a  time  when 
the  Rose  growths  were  most  tender.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  early  pruning  tends  to- 
wards the  earlier  breaking  of  the  terminal  eyes 
left  upon  the  plants,  and  so  places  the  new 
growths  in  greater  jeopardy  than  would  be  iho 
case  if  pruning  were  delayed  a  short  time.  We 
invariably  find  the  terminal  eyes  of  all  Rose 
growth  the  most  precocious,  and  if  we  leave 
these  for  a  time,  the  lower  and  most  valuable 
eyes  are  comparatively  dormant.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  by  waiting  a  little  longer  before 
pruning,  we  secure  greater  immunity  from  frost 
for  the  new  growths.  This  and  the  fact  that 
all  Rose  growth  that  can  grow  away  without  a 
severe  check  soon  catches  up  and  passes  that 
which  may  have  been  much  more  forward  are 
my  points  for  advocating  later  pruning  than 
many  practise.  I  would  never  prune  any  Rose 
before  the  first  or  second  week  in  March,  and 
I  generally  defer  the  pruning  of  Teas,  Noisettes, 
Chinas,  and  others  until  the  early  part  of  April. 
If  we  allowed  our  Roses  to  grow  at  will,  they 
would  soon  be  carrying  a  quantity  of  wood  that 
was  of  scarcely  any  value,  and  was  drawing  a 
considerable  part  of  the  plant's  energy  that 
would  be  much  better  utilised  by  younger  and 
more  healthy  growth.  One  cannot  fail  to  note 
that  all  Roses  and  Briers  depend  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  suckers,  or,  at  least,  strong  growths 
from  near  their  base,  for  lengthened  existence, 
the  upper  and  older  growths  gradually  failing. 
Even  if  this  is  not  the  case,  in  some  few  in- 
stances we  find  the  terminal  eyes  breakin;; 
most  freely,  with  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  leggy  and  baro  growth  at  the  lower  parts. 
Therefore,  we  thin  out  this  older  growth  for 
two  reasons — to  throw  more  vigour  into  the 
younger  wood  and  to  make  more  room  for  the 
same.  A  second  object  in  pruning  is  to  secure 
flowers  of  better  quality,  and  to  do  this  wo 
must  direct  the  plant's  energies  to  the  most 
favourable  eyes.  As  already  pointed  out,  the 
terminal  eyes  break  most  strongly,  and  by 
judicious  pruning  we  secure  that  these  shall  be 
the   most  suitable  for  our    purpfo^e.      Prune 
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weak  growers  hard,  and  leave  almost  the  whole 
length  of  young  rods  upon  the  most  vigorous 
growers.  One  should  prune  more  or  less 
closely  according  to  the  habit  of  growth  of  each 
variety.  Among  both  Teas  and  Noisettes  we 
have  extra  strong  growers  that  simply  make 
more  flowerless  growth  time  after  time  if  prun- 
ing is  done.  Mme.  B6rard  and  Reve  d'Or  are 
two  examples.  I  would  only  cut  the  tips  of 
their  growths,  letting  the  plant  severely  alone 
otherwise  with  the  exception  of  cutting  away 
any  dead  wood.  Both  are  beautiful  if  so 
treated,  but  if  we  check  them,  the  result  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  wood  and  scarcely  any 
blossom.  Take  Gloiro  Lyonnaise  and  Gabriel 
Luizet  from  the  Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  respectively,  and  we  find  two  more 
examples  that  need  special  pruning  Neither 
can  be  called  continuous  bloomers.  Both  pro- 
duce a  grand  crop  from  the  long  upright  rods 
of  the  previous  season  if  these  are  merely 
pegged  down  year  after  year,  cutting  them 
away  as  soon  as  they  have  produced  their  crop 
of  flowers,  which  they  do  very  freely.  To  leave 
these  growths  on  the  plant  after  flowering 
merely  means  a  quantity  of  laterals  that  are 
almost  valueless.  This,  too,  is  the  best  pystem 
to  follow  with  the  majority  of  our  climbers,  and 
is  generally  practised  with  Marechal  Niel  and  a 
few  more  under  glass.  William  Allen  Richard- 
son is  a  notable  exception,  only  needing  a 
little  thinning  in  summer,  producing  a  succes- 
sion of  its  uniquely  coloured  flowers  from  early 
until  late.  It  is  not  pruning  as  the  word  is 
understood  by  many  amateurs,  but  judicious 
thinning  that  is  most  required  among  our  very 
vigorous  growers.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  are  examples  from 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  grow  very  strongly, 
and  yet  need  their  growths  cut  back  rather 
more  than  half  way  to  get  the  best  results  and 
still  keep  the  plants  in  fairly  good  shape. 
Medium  growers,  from  whatever  class,  may 
have  their  lateral  growths  cut  away  rather 
closely,  be  thinned  out  in  the  centre  of  the 
plant,  and  the  remaining  shoots  cut  back  to  from 
0  inches  to  15  inches,  according  to  the  strength  of 
each  shoot,  care  being  taken  to  cut  to  a  healthy 
eye  and  one  with  a  tendency  to  outward  growth. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  of  varieties  from  various 
classes  :  Alfred  Colomb,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, Mme.  Limbard,  Caroline  Kuster,  and 
Lorna  Doone.  When  we  come  to  moderate 
growers,  such  as  Oomtesse  de  Nadaillac  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  I  would  cut  back  to  within 
two,  or  at  most  three,  eyes  from  where  the 
growth  of  the  previous  year  originated. 

Most  of  my  readers  will  have  noticed  that 
insect  has  eaten  its  way  down  the  pith  of  some 
shoots,  entering,  as  a  rule,  through  that  e: 
posed  when  last  pruning,  or  from  cutting 
blossom  during  early  summer.  This  is  the  larvie 
of  the  stem-boring  saw-fly.  In  several  cases  I 
find,  on  close  examination,  that  some  sound 
chiysalids  remain  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the 
larvie.  I  also  find  the  eggs  of  some  insects 
securely  fastened  around  the  Rose  wood.  This 
is  why  I  always  make  it  a  practice  to  collect  all 
prunings  and  burn  them  at  once.  After  I  have 
done  this  the  surface  soil  may  be  very  lightly 
stirred  over  and  a  mulching  of  well-decayed 
manure  given.  This  I  would  turn  over  once 
more  about  the  middle  of  May,  but  never 
deeply.  No  more  time  should  be  lost  in  plant- 
ing all  forms  of  Rose  stocks,  and  great  care  taken 
to  put  these  in  as  shallow  as  possible,  even  to 
drawing  up  some  of  the  soil  around  their  base. 
Unless  we  do  this  it  will  be  difficult  to  work 
the  Rose-bud  so  closely  upon  the  roots  as  is 
desirable,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
when  working  Roses  to  leave  as  little  as  pos- 
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Rose  Iiamarque.— "  A.  W.'s"  interesting  re- 
marks on  outdoor  climbing  Roses  reminded  me  of 
variety  he  mentions  as  being  good  for  the 
purpose  as  I  saw  it  growiog  in  Kent.  I  mean 
Lamarqae.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  under 
glass,  occupying  the  back  wall  of  a  leanto  Peach 
house.  The  Peach  trees  were  started  early  in 
January,  and  during  March  Lamarque  supplied 
[juantities  of  its  lovely  pale  lemon-centred  blooms. 
To  make  the  best  of  then  they  require  to  be  cut 
in  the  nick  of  time,  as  once  fully  expanded  their 
value  for  decoration  is  considerably  lessened,  but 
in  the  half-expanded  state  they  are  not  easily  sur- 
passed. "A.  W."  is  quite  right  in  stating  that 
the  one  thing  needful  in  its  culture  is  annually 
thinning  out  as  much  old  wood  as  can  be  spared, 
and  laying  in  not  too  thickly  the  long  young 
growths  for  which,  under  good  culture,  Lamarque 
IS  noted. — N. 

Roses  for  low  walls. — "Philomel's"  note 
on  the  best  Roses  for  6 -feet  and  S  feet  walls 
(p.  U."))  should  be  studied  by  all  who  contemplate 
the  co%'ering  of  such  structures  with  flowers  and 
foliage.  As  is  emphasised  in  the  note  in  question, 
the  vigorous  growing  Rjses,  however  suitable  for 
a  lofty  wall  or  side  of  a  house,  are,  unless  care  be 
taken  by  judicious  treatment  to  keep  the  lower 
portions  well  furnished  with  young  wood,  invari- 
ably unsatisfactory  in  such  positions,  while  many 
of  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  are  admiralily 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  Of  these  "  Philomel'' 
names  a  lovely  selection.  Safrano  on  a  sheltered 
south-west  wall  in  an  open  winter  like  the  pre- 
sent produces  its  delightful  blooms,  though, 
naturally,  not  with  its  summer  prodigality,  until 
the  close  of  the  year.  Catherine  Mermet,  in  a 
similar  site,  is  a  wonder  of  profuse  blossoming 
through  summer  and  autumn,  and  Socrates,  a 
Rose  whose  delicate  perfume  is  almost  uoicjue, 
possessing,  as  it  does,  the  odour  of  a  ripe  Peach 
IS  equally  satisfactory,  while  in  the  south-west 
the  snowy  drooping  blossoms  of  Niphetos  hang  in 
numbers  on  a  sheltered  wall.  For  an  S  feet  and 
even  higher  wall  the  non  climbing  variety  of  th 
Rose  is  preferable,  as  it  will  soon  furnish  such  an 
erection  from  base  to  summit.  I  Utely  saw  a 
long  lean-to  vinery,  the  whole  of  the  back  wall 
of  which  was  covered,  quite  9  feet  in  height,  with 
the  growths  of  this  Rose,  which  is  alleged  to  sur- 
pass its  climbing  offspring  in  freedom  of  flower 
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COMMENTS. 
Pkopauating  Violets.—"  E.  J."  is,  no  doubt, 
quite  right  in  advising  propagation  not  from 
divisions,  but  from  young  growths,  runners,  or 
cuttings.  It  is  probable  that  the  very  finest 
plants  are  obtainable  from  autumn  runners. 
Where  the  supply  required  is  not  large,  it  will 
be  found  best  to  insert  runners  in  October  in 
small  pots  ;  a  few  dozen  of  these  take  up  but  very 
little  space  in  a  cold  frame  and  gradually  become 
tilled  with  roots  during  the  winter.  The  Violet 
disease  may  be  largely  kept  at  bay  by  this 
method  of  propagation,  and  by  strictly  remov- 
ing side  growths  and  keeping  the  plant  to  a 
sin<;le  crown  throughout  the  summer,  the  leaves 
become  very  much  stouter  and  almost  disease- 
proof. 

Iris  stvlosa. — I  am  afraid  that  my  garden, 
too,  if  it  could  lift  up  its  voice,  would  dissent 
to  Blr.  Burbidge's  assertion  that  this  Iris  is  as 
hardy  as  a  Meadow  Sedge.  He  knows  my 
patch  of  ground  in  N.W.  Hampshire,  300  odd 
feet  above  sea-level.  I  assure  him  it  is  impos- 
sible to  establish  Iris  stylosa  here  ;  the  frost 
and  frosty  winds  of  the  new  year  always  ruin 
it,  and  I  might  as  well  try  tb  grow  Pine-apples 


out  of  doors.     It  will  not  evtu  grow  under  a 
south  wall. 

Plant.s  flowering  late. — The  explanation 
in  my  district,  and  probably  in  most,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  very  late  start  made  at  the  root 
last  summer  and  autumn.  Daffodils  left  in  the 
ground  here  are  usually  pushing  fresh  roots 
strongly  towards  the  end  of  June,  but  in  dig- 
ging over  my  beds  last  August  I  found  that 
stray  bulbs,  which  had  escaped  the  June  lift- 
ing, were  still  entirely  rootless.  Add  to  this 
that  the  winter,  though  mild,  has  been  very 
sunless.  The  spring,  by  the  way,  is  setting  in 
here  with  its  usual  severity. 

Snowdrops. — Probably  I  shall  earn  some 
proach,  at  a  time  when  so  much  attention  is 
being  given  to  foreign  Snowdrops,  when  I  say 
that  the  sum  total  of  my  observation  of  them 
all  is  this,  that  no  one  of  them  is  to  be  com- 
pared for  beauty  with  our  common  single  kind. 
Many  of  them  are  interesting  and  some,  espe- 
cially such  as  have  large  globular  flowers,  are 
handsome.  But  the  broad  foliage  nearly  or 
(juite  as  tall  as  the  flower  is  a  defect,  whereas 
the  English  Snowdrop  throws  its  profuse  and 
exquisitely  shaped  bloom  well  above  its  modest 
foliage.  And,  after  all  said  and  done  in 
praise  of  these  noble  strangers,  they  do  not 
take  kindly  to  our  gardens.  How  many  of  the 
millions  imported  of  Elwesi  will  be  alive  in  a 
dozen  years  I — alive,  I  mean,  in  the  sense  of 
founding  a  permanent  English  race. 

Narcissts  pallidus  pr.ecox. — This  name 
should  not  bo  used  as  though  it  denoted  one 
fixed  variety.  These  pale  sulphur-coloured 
Dafibdils  occur  through  an  extended  zone,  and 
vary  a  good  deal  in  size,  habit,  and  season. 
The  first  I  ever  received  were  given  me  by  Mr. 
Wolley-Dod  from  the  Bayonne  distrist ;  he 
had  them  before  they  were  ofl'ered  by  Messrs. 
Barr.  The  finest  form  known  to  me  was  col- 
lected near  Bilbao,  a  large  flower  of  lovely 
creamy  colour  and  solid,  waxen  substance,  its 
leaves  broad  and  leathery.  This  form  flowers 
much  later  than  the  average  pallidus  precox. 
Unfortunately,  it  soon  dwindles  in  cultivation. 
The  Mistletoe.— It  is  not  my  exoerience 
that  the  seed  must  be  sown  so  late  as  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge  prescribes.  Berries  from  the  ordinary 
Christmas  "Mistletoe  bough"  germinate  quite 
readily  if  rubbed  on  the  clean  bark  of  my  Apple 
trees.  The  underside  of  a  b:anch  is  bes',  to 
hide  the  seed  from  the  birds.  In  this  country- 
side, however,  where  the  Mistletoe  does  not 
appear  naturally,  the  young  plants  almost 
invariably  die  out  in  their  second  season. 
Talking  of  the  fondness  of  birds  for  the  berries, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the 
missel-thrush,  though  often  called  mistletoe- 
thrush  from  a  false  etymology,  does  not  really 
take  its  name  from  the  plant.  The  true  mean- 
ing of  missel  is  simply  "great,"  because  the 
bird  is  the  largest  English  thrush.  The  old 
Saxon  adjective  survives  in  the  Scotch  "  mickle  ' 
and  in  some  other  forms. 

Yellow  Crocuses  are  many  days  more  in 
advance  of  the  purple  and  white  varieties  than 
is  the  rule.  They  always  show  before  tin; 
others,  but  this  spring  the  eftect  of  some  con- 
siderable masses  of  mixed  colours  will  be  quite 
spoilt  by  the  yellow  passing  before  the  rest 
appear.  To  those  who  are  planting  Crocuses  in 
quantity,  it  is  a  good  suggestion  to  let  quite 
half  be  white,  as  white  throws  up  the  purple 
and  gold  most  ett'ectively.  The  old  Mont 
Blanc  is  still  the  best  white. 

C.  H.  E\i;leheaut. 


Primulas  as  sub-aquatics.— There  h  no- 
thing new  in  growing  Primula  rosea  as  above,  or 
at  least  as  a  bog  plant.     Frequently  the  species 
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mentioned  by  "A.  J)."  (p.  131)have  been  referred 
to  in  The  Garden  as  among  the  most  suitable  of 
subjects  for  the  bog  garden.  P.  rosea  when  first 
introduced  was  known  to  be  a  moisture- loving 
species,  and  as  such  has  been  grown  freely.  For 
some  years  past,  quite  a  colony  of  this  kind  has 
been  grown  at  Kew  in  the  rock  garden,  where  the 
soil  is  purposely  submerged  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  species  ;  indeed,  the  Marsh  Marigold  and 
Primula  grow  under  very  similar  conditions,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  may  possibly  have  the  wetter 
part.  P.  japonica,  though  quite  as  amenable  to 
this  treatment,  is  less  frequently  seen  in  this  way. 
I  have,  however,  more  than  once  referred  to  the 
giant  plants  that  were  grown  by  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Parker  at  Tooting.  These  plants  I  have 
never  seen  equalled,  the  rosettes  of  leaves  spread- 
ing out  to  2  feet  and  more  across,  the  giant 
whorls  of  crimson  flowers  being  as  much  high. 
These  plants  were  inserted  in  the  bank-side  just 
above  the  water-level,  the  roots  always  touching 
water,  the  position  being  the  banks  of  the  aquatic 
tanks  or  beds.  In  the  case  of  P.  japonica,  water 
appears  essential  to  its  fullest  development.  This 
is  so  even  though  large  plants  are  occasionally 
grown  without  it.  It  is  not  essential  in  the  case 
of  P.  rosea.  Much  the  largest  plants  I  have  ever 
seen  of  this  kind  grew  at  Chester  in  a  cool,  shady 
corner  in  deep  and  very  sandy,  though  rich  soil. 
These  were  grown  direct  from  seeds  and  planted 
quite  early,  attaining  quite  15  inches  high  in  the 
second  year.  Another  moisture-loving  species  is 
P.  sikkimensis,  which  as  a  bog  plant  is  unique 
for  its  grace  and  delicate  blossoms.— E.  Jenkins. 


CARNATIONS  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Burrell's  letter  in  your  issue  of 
the  25th  ult.,  I  maintain  that  "  Carnations  for 
spring  planting  are  of  no  use  except  wintered  in 
pots,"  but  perhaps  this  statementrtquiresfurlher 
explanation,  as  for  advertising  purposes  it  was 
contracted  into  as  few  words  as  possible.  I  did 
not  mean  to  infer  that  layers  put  down  in  Octo- 
ber and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  border 
during  the  winter  undisturbed,  and  possibly  un- 
severed  from  the  parent  plant,  might  nob  in 
spring  be  taken  up  carefully  with  a  trowel  and 
transplanted  from  one  part  of  a  garden  to  another 
with  satisfactory  results,  but  that  plants  lifted 
from  the  open  border  in  spring  and  sent  out  bare 
of  earth  would  in  many  instances  die,  and  could 
not  be  compared  to  well-rooted  layers  that  had 
been  potted  up,  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
sent  out  in  the  pots  in  which  thej'  hi\e  been 
growing  more  or  less  all  the  winter,  and  from  the 
pots  transplanted  into  the  place  which  they  are 
to  occupy  with  the  roots  undisturbed.  Every- 
body conversant  with  the  peculiarities  of  Carna- 
tions knows  that,  though  apparently  you  may  dc 
anything  with  a  Carnation  in  the  autumn,  to 
interfere  with  its  roots  in  spring  is  a  very  risky 
thing  to  do  indeed.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
variety  ;  it  is  the  same  with  all  Carnations :  and 
I  therefore  submit  that  if  first-class  results  are 
expected  from  Carnations  planted  in  spring,  pur- 
chasers should  only  plant  such  as  have  been 
wintered  in  cold  frames  in  pots,  and  are  sent  out 
in  them. 

It  is  no  more  necessary  in  South  Devon  to 
winter  Carnations  under  glass  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  have  10,000 
plants  of  all  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation 
now  growing  in  the  open  borders  in  a  locality 
which  is  on  tne  top  of  a  clilf  overlooking  the  sea, 
and  open  to  every  storm  that  blows  from  the 
north,  south,  east  or  west,  unsheltered  and  un- 
protected in  any  way  whatever.  A  more  tempe s'^- 
swept  place  does  not  exist,  and  yet  they  all  look 
very  healthy  and  blanks  are  but  few,  and  where 
they  exist,  the  plants  have  been  broken  off  at 
the  collar  by  the  fury  of  the  blast  (one  puff  of 
which  the  other  day  sent  half  a  dozen  of  my 
frame  lights  spinning  into  the  air)  which  has  been 
exceptionally  furious  this  winter.  But  I  have,  or 
had  at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  many 
thousand  plants  that  were  potted  up  when  the 
others  were  planted  out  in   September  last  which 


have  all  been  wintered  in  cold  frames,  and  I 
maintain  that  no  plants  lifted  from  the  open 
border  now  and  sent  out  bare  of  earth,  as  if  thoy 

'  were  October  layers,  can  be  compared  with  pot 
plants  to  produce  satisfactory  results  this 
summer. 

I  As  to  varieties,  Mrs.  Reynolds-Hole,  although  of 
a  lovely  colour,  is  such  a  pod  splitter,  that  it  has 
been  ousted  by  better  sorts  of  the  same  tint.  Of 
the  newer  varieties  (as  Mr.  Burrell  expresses  it), 
Peintre  Carolua  Duran  is  a  French  Carnation  that 
I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  th 
country  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  but  it 
grows  so  tall  and  is  so  "  rough,"  that  I  have  done 
away  with  it  for  some  time.  Comtesse  de  Paris 
is  another  that  I  imported  about  the  same  time, 
years  before  the  boom  was  created  for  this 
variety  as  the  Countess  of  Paris.  This,  although 
a  really  good  border  Carnation,  is  not  refined  : 
the  petals  are  not  smooth  and  symmetrical  enough 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  day,  and 
The  Pasha  is  no  good  whatever  as  it  has  a  fringed 
edge.— H.  W.  Weouelin-,  DaiHish,  Deron. 

A    correspondent    recently    stated    that 

spring  planted  Carnations,  to  give  the  best  re- 
sults, ought  to  be  turned  out  of  small  pots.  This 
is  probably  correct,  especially  in  the  case  of  pur- 
chased plants  which  have  to  come  a  distance. 
Good  results  may  be  secured  if  layers  that  are  not 
sufficiently  well  rooted  by  at  least  October  to 
warrant  planting  in  their  permanent  quarters  are 
carefully  planted  in  a  cool  frame  in  a  nice  open 
compost  of  loamy  soil,  some  leaf-mould  and  coarse 
grit  being  added,  making  the  surface  firm  and 
watering  home,  transplanting  carefully  in  April 
into  the  same  kind  of  compost.  Wintering  the 
layers  in  pots  has  its  dangers,  unless  the  roots 
have  sufficient  room  to  avoid  a  pot-bound  con- 
dition. When  the  latter  is  the  case  and  planting 
out  has  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  inclement 
weather,  the  plants  are  liable  to  become  stunted 
and  go  away  badly.  The  best  way  to  meet  this 
difficulty  where  only  a  few  dozen  are  wintered  in 
pots  is  to  give  a  shift,  if  ever  so  small.  This 
keeps  the  leading  growths  on  the  move. — J.  C. 

Mr.  Burrell  has  taken  the  suggestion  that 

outdoor  Carnations  should  not  be  transplanted  in 
the  spring,  but  only  those  that  are  in  pots,  too 
seriously.  It  was  admirable  advice  given  by  any- 
one who  has  a  big  stock  of  plants  in  pots  to  dis- 
pose of.  When  the  transplanting  is  done  in 
the  spring,  the  ground  being  in  good  working 
condition,  the  rapidly  increasing  temperature  of 
the  soil  helps  to  root  action.  It  would  do  the 
same  with  plants  from  pots,  but  less  rapidly  than 
with  plants  from  the  open  ground,  because  with 
pot  plants  the  roots  have  become  warped  or  con- 
tracted and  harder,  hence  less  ready  to  act. — 
A.  U. 


VIOLETS  DISEASED. 
Could  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
cause  of  ihe  foliage  of  the  Violets  (Marie  Louise) 
dying  off,  specimens  of  which  I  enclose?  Perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  give  you  a  few  details  as  to 
culture.  Towards  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May  the  young  plants  are  taken  off  and  planted 
on  a  north-west  border,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  digging  in  a  quantity  of  short  manure,  and 
hoeing,  cleaning,  syringing,  and  watering  are 
attended  to  through  the  summer.  There  they  do 
very  well,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  commence  to  pick  in 
August.  In  September  I  select  a  southern  as- 
pect, pitching  the  frames  well  towards  the  sun. 
Chen  I  give  them  9  inches  to  a  foot  of  drainage, 
consisting  of  broken  stones  and  brickbats,  then  a 
thin  layer  of  strawy  litter.  Upon  this  I  put  the 
soil  to  plant  them  in,  which  consists  of  fresh 
loam,  some  garden  soil,  leaf  soil,  and  a  little 
horse  droppings  that  have  been  used  for  Mush- 
room beds,  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  soot.  They 
do  well  until  about  Christmas,  after  which  they 
go  off  like  those  enclosed.  It  attacks  the  young 
foliage  also.  Some  plants  totally  collapse,  whilst 
others  in  the  same  frame  look  as  well  as  one  could 
wish  for.     I  cannot  think  the  cause  of  failure  is 


bad  ventilation,  as  air  is  kept  on  on  all  favour- 
able occasions  ;  the  lights  are  also  entirely  re- 
moved in  mild  weather.  The  lights  used  are 
anything  but  waterproof,  but  not  so  bad  as  to 
cause  the  plants  to  go  off'  as  they  do.— Inquirer. 

*,*  "Inquirer's"  Violets  (Marie  Louise)  are 
undoubtedly  attacked  by  the  insidious  Violet 
disease,  for  which,  I  believe,  there  is  really  no 
certain  cure.  He  might  somewhat  mitigate  the 
evils  arising  therefrom  liy  lifting  the  plants  at 
once,  dipping  them  in  a  strong  slimy  solution  of 
sulphur,  soot,  and  soft  soap  ;  then  detach  the 
healthiest  runners  and  insert  in  light  leafy  com- 
post in  a  cold  pit  to  root  early.  These,  with  the 
excellent  treatment  he  has  hitherto  given  them, 
may  grow  and  bloom  tolerably  well  next  autumn, 
but  no  amount  of  care  or  trouble  will  bring  them 
back  to  luxuriant  health  and  vigour.  Far  better 
results  will  ensue  by  burning  the  whole  lot  forth- 
with and  procuring  a  fresh,  clean  stock.  "In- 
quirer's "  treatment,  as  stated  above,  appears  to 
be  correct  in  every  detail,  but  I  may  be  allowed 
to  suggest  that  greater  strength  would  be  im- 
parted to  his  plants  by  detaching  selected  run- 
ners now  just  as  they  commence  to  throw  tiny 
roots  and  placing  them  in  a  cool  pit  in  light  soil 
where  they  would  root  more  freely  and  make 
sturdy  stuff  by  planting  time.  Allowed  to  re- 
main to  root  in  the  pit  where  wintered  among  the 
old  plants,  if  in  any  way  thick,  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  drawn  and  weakly.  "Inquirer" 
may  console  himself  that  in  his  case  the  culture 
and  treatment  given  throughout  are  not  account- 
able for  the  failure,  and  I  strongly  advise  him  to 
clear  out  the  whole  stock  and  make  another  start 
with  fresh,  clean  plants.  Nothing  less  will  bring 
about  such  satisfactory  results  as  such  cultiva- 
tion deserves. — J.  R. 


OPEN-AIR  TANKS  FOR  HARDY  WATER 

LILIES. 
"Water  Bo.\tman''  has  succeeded  in  drawing 
out  two  most  interesting  and  instructive  notes  on 
the  above.  Mr.  Arnott's  valuable  advice  and 
caution  on  the  construction  of  both  tanks  and 
ponds  should  be  acted  upon  by  all  who  contem- 
plate entering  upon  this  delightful  phase  of  gar- 
dening, as  every  possible  care  should  be  exercised 
in  carrying  out  work  of  such  an  expensive  nature 
as  pond-making,  especially  on  light  and  stony 
ground.  A  little  extra  care  and  trouble  in  making 
will  be  well  repaid,  as,  should  leakages  occur,  the 
pond  will  either  be  a  failure  as  such  or  necessitate 
much  additional  labour  and  expense  in  endeavour- 
ing to  make  it  watertight.  With  all  due  respect 
to  Mr.  Townsend,  I  must  say  that  my  slight  ex- 
perience with  this  class  of  plants  leads  me  to 
differ  from  him  on  some  points  he  advocates.  I 
think  a  depth  of  9  inches  of  soil  is  too  little  for  the 
stronger  growing  varieties  of  Nymph:eas  ;  double 
the  depth  answers  better  ;  neither  do  I  find  it 
advantageous  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  to  have 
fresh  water  running  into  the  ponds  daily,  sun- 
heated  water  appearing  more  congenial  to  their 
rapid  growth  and  free  blooming.  Unlike  him, 
too,  I  have  not  seen  any  ill-effects  from  planting 
Nymph:eas,  though  small,  at  a  depth  of  2  feet, 
the  uniform  depth  of  the  largest  pond  here. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  would  certainly  hesi- 
tate to  follow  the  advice  given  as  to  planting,  for 
I  fear  the  mixture  would  soon  defeat  the  object  in 
view  and  cause  too  much  crowding,  necessitating 
continual  thinning  and  cutting  out,  thus  marring 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Lily  foliage,  which 
should  have  ample  room  for  development.  Three 
or  four  clumps  of  Richardia  .-ethiopica  to  break 
the  flatness  of  the  surface  would  be  ample,  and 
would  be  an  improvement.  In  an  evil  hour  I  put 
in  a  few  plants  of  Pontederia  in  the  pond,  with 
the  result  that  seedlings  have  come  up  thickly  all 
over  it,  causing  a  lot  of  trouble  to  eradicate,  for, 
pretty  as  it  is  in  itself,  to  my  mind  it  does  not 
harmonise  well  mixed  among  the  Water  Lilies. 
The  situation  Mr.  Townsend  suggests  for  the 
tank  is  an  ideal  one.  J.  R. 

Tan-y-hwlrh,  Merioneth. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

TWO  AMERICAN  BIRCHES. 
Betitla  papybifeba  and  B.  nigra. 
Ix  Englisli  parks  and  gardens  the  genus  Betula 
is  almost  entirely  represented  by  our  native 
White  Birch  and  its  numerous  varieties.  That 
this  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  eflfective 
of   all  the   trees   hardy   in   this   country    goes 


is  well  worth  inspecting  by  anyone  interested 
in  these  trees,  containing  as  it  does  character- 
istic specimens  of  nearly  all  the  American  and 
Asiatic  species  that  have  been  known  in 
cultivation  for  any  length  of  time.  Both  in 
North  America  and  in  Northern  Asia  there  are 
Birches  which  in  their  general  aspect  closely 
approximate  the  White  Birph  of  Europe.  Of 
tliese  the  American  Canoe  Birch  is  one  ;  the 
Japanese  B.  ulmifolia  (often  called  B.  alba  var. 
costata)  another.      Thess  two   are  indeed   the 


'rrli]  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
by  0.  A.  Champion, 


photograph 


without  saying.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  j 
exhaust  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  genus,  | 
and  whilst  no  one,  I  think,  would  suggest  that 
it  should  be  planted  less,  there  are  other 
Birches  that  certainly  ought  to  be  planted  more 
than  they  now  are.  Among  the  first  of  these  I 
would  mention  the  two  American  species  now 
illustrated,  which  taken  together  are  especially 
interesting  as  showing  two  very  dissimilar, 
although  equally  striking,  types  of  Birch.  The 
trees  photographed  are  growing  in  the 
collection  of  Birches  at  Kew.     This  collection 


most  striking  of  all  the  white-stemmed  Birchesi 
the  bark  in  both  species  being  of  an  even  more 
vivid  white  than  that  of  B.  alba.  The  species 
now  figured  are 

B.  papyrifera  (the  Canoe,  or  Paper  Birch). — 
So  tar  as  can  be  judged  by  half-grown  specimens, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the 
Birches.  The  cleanness  of  its  growth  and  the 
striking  colour  of  its  trunk  can  be  seen  by  the 
illustration.  When  compared  with  the  common 
White  Birch  it  is  seen  to  differ  in  its  much  larger 
leave  3.      Neither  has  it  quite  the  same  delicate 


grace  that  makes  the  common  Birch  so 
beautiful  a  winter  tree,  for  its  branches 
are  sturdier  and  the  terminal  twigs  stouter 
and  le.ss  pendulous.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
trunk,  besides  being  whiter,  retains  its  whiteness 
and  smoothness  longer.  Trees  of  B.  alba,  similar 
in  size  to  those  of  the  Canoe  Birches  in  the  pic- 
ture, are  already  rugged  and  furrowed  at  the  base 
of  the  trunk.  Betula  papyrifera  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  spread  of  North  American  trees. 
From  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  the  valley  of  the 
Yukon  River  in  the  far  north-west,  it  stretches 
right  across  the  continent  to  Labrador  in  the 
northeast,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  continent 
southward  well  into  the  United  States.  Our 
largest  trees  are  under  40  feet  in  height,  but, 
according  to  Sareent,  it  is  in  North  America 
usually  60  feet  to  TO  feet  high.  Of  all  the  trees 
known  to  the  Indians  of  the  more  northern  lati- 
tudes, this  Birch  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful. 
With  its  bark  they  build  the  light,  very  portable 
canoes  that  figure  so  prominently  in  the  narratives 
of  the  early  Canadian  travellers.  The  bark  is  also 
used  to  manufacture  various  domestic  articles  and 
even  for  roofing  their  dwellings.  According  to 
Alton,  this  tree  was  introduced  to  Britain  in  1750 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Personally,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  old  specimens,  and  should  be 
interested  to  know  if  there  are  any  authentic 
Canoe  Birches  in  this  country  100  years  or  more 
old.  It  may  be  that,  like  the  native  species,  it  is 
a  comparatively  shortlived  tree,  and  there  is  the 
likelihood  that  in  course  of  time  old  trees  might, 
unless  records  were  kept,  become  confounded  with 
B.  alba.  As  a  flowering  tree  this  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  Birches,  its  pollen-bearing 
catkins  being  4  inches  long  and  bright  yellow 
when  fully  out. 

B.  nigra  (the  Red,  or  River  Birch).— For  pur- 
poses of  contrast,  no  two  species  of  Birch  could 
be  better  selected  than  the  two  here  figured. 
Just  as  the  Canoe  Birch  is  one  of  the  smoothest 
and  whitest,  the  Red  Birch  is  the  roughest  and 
darkest.  Although  introduced  by  Peter  CoUinson 
in  1736,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  most  uncommon 
of  cultivated  Birches.  The  bark  peels  off  in  large 
flakes,  and  these,  remaining  on  the  trunk  for 
several  years,  give  to  the  tree  the  peculiar  aspect 
that  renders  it  so  different  from  other  Birches. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  difficulty  about  identifying 
it  ;  the  picturesque  raggedness  of  its  trunk  is  un- 
like anything  else  among  the  Birches.  Another 
character  of  the  species,  which  is  well  shown  in 
the  picture,  is  the  propensity  of  the  trunk  to 
divide,  not  far  from  the  ground,  into  several 
limbs  instead  of  keeping  to  one  main  axis,  as  in 
the  other  tree  Birches.  Its  distribution  in  a  wild 
state  is  much  more  to  the  south  than  that  of  the 
Canoe  Birch,  and  it  attains  its  largest  size  (SO  feet 
to  90  feet)  in  the  semi-tropical  lowlands  of  Florida, 
Louisiana,  &c.  :  still,  it  occurs  as  far  to  the  north 
as  Massachusetts,  and  is,  so  far  as  the  English 
climate  is  concerned,  as  hardy  as  the  other.  In 
the  United  States  it  often  occurs  under  semi- 
aquatic  conditions,  and  loves  especially  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  watercourses.  Sometimes  the  ground 
i-hich  it  grows  is  inundated  for  several  weeks 
time.  In  such  places  it  is  enabled  to  per- 
petuate itself  by  its  seeds,  which,  "  ripening  early 
in  the  summer  when  the  water  of  the  streams  is 
usually  at  its  lowest,  fall  on  the  damp,  rich  soil 
and  produce  young  plants  that  get  to  be  several 
inches  high  before  the  autumn,"  and  thus  secure 
a  foothold  by  the  time  the  floods  return  (Sargent). 
The  trees  illustrated  are  about  30  feet  or  33  feet 
high,  the  largest  specimen  at  Kew  being,  perhaps, 
40  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  4  feet  in  girth  near  the 
ground.  They  show  the  adaptability  of  the  species 
in  regard  to  moisture  at  the  root,  for  they  are 
growing  in  the  ordinary  sandy  soil  of  Kew.  But, 
lonsidering  the  conditions  under  which  it  grows 
n  a  state  of  nature,  I  think  the  tree  is  well  worth 
trying  near  lakes  and  watercourses  in  association 
th  Willows,  Alders,  and  such  like.  It  is  a  tree 
of  picturesque  outline,  and  its  long,  half-pen- 
dulous, whip  like  branches  are  in  their  way  as 
characteristic  as  the  trunk.  The  name  of  "  Red  " 
Birch  was  probably  given  in  allusion  to  the  reddish 
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tinge  of  the  bark  when  newly  exposed  by  the 
peeling  off  of  the  outer  layer. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  genus,  see  Th 
Garpen  of  May  7,  18'.t8  (p.  381). 

Arboretum,  Kvir.  W.  J.  Bean. 


Two  beautiful  double-flowered  Peaches. 
— The  double-flowered  Peaches,  when  well  grown, 
are  almost  as  useful  in  their  way  for  greenhouse 
decoration  as  the  Camellia.  Two  varieties  in  par 
ticular  demand  more  extensive  cultivation  as 
pot  plants,  and  1  believe,  were  gardeners  more 
cognisant  of  the  merits  of  these  two,  we  should 
iind  them  largely  grown  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  variety  known  as  Carnation-flowered 
is  of  that  rich  intense  pink  well  exemplified  in 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Rose  Mrs.  W.  .J. 
Grant.  Shapely  pyramids  in  pots,  their  branch- 
lets  covered  with  a  mass  of  the  highly-coloured 
flowers  are  beautiful,  and  the  shelter  afforded  liy 
a  glass  roof,  minus  artificial  heat,  enables  the 
flowers  to  remain  in  perfection  much  longer  than 
they  would  outdoors.  The  blossoms,  though 
called  double,  have  only  three  rows  of  petals,  but 
they  are  of  a  good  size — fully  1 ,'  inches  in 
diameter.  No  less  beautiful  is  the  double  white. 
In  this  case  the  blossoms  are  of  snowy  purity, 
forming  a  charming  contrast  to  the  crimson  kind. 
The  two  intermingled  make  a  very  telling  feature 
just  now.  For  outdoor  culture,  where  partial 
shelter  can  be  given,  the  two  kinds  named,  to- 
gether with  the  double  rose-coloured,  if  massed 
together  produce  a  very  charming  effect. — J. 

Mistletoe.— To  the  interesting  notes  on  the 
ilistletoe  that  have  recently  appeared  I  should 
like  to  add  one  respecting  occasional  growth  on 
trees  that  rather  puzzles  me.  In  the  pleasure 
ground  we  have  two  trees,  a  Sugar  Maple  and  a 
Thorn,  practically  covered  with  the  parasite, 
thinly  of  course  and  at  more  or  less  wide 
intervals,  but  dotted  about  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top.  The  top  pieces  are  considerably  the 
larger,  giving  the  impression  that  those 
beneath  them  are  the  result  of  the  dropping 
of  the  berries  or  the  conveyance  of  the 
same  by  birds,  but  in  some  instances  this 
lower  growth  springs  from  the  lower  side  of  the 
branch,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  either 
of  the  above  causes  acting  on  this.  I  have 
examined  the  upper  side  of  the  branch  and  can 
find  no  crack  or  hole  of  any  description  into 
which  the  seed  could  have  dropped.  If  Mr. 
Burbidge,  or  any  other  correspondent,  can 
suggest  the  means  by  which  propagation  could  be 
effected  under  these  circumstances,  I  shall  be 
much  oblieed.— E    Burrell. 

I  am  sorry  I  missed  Mr.  Burbidge's  note 

on  this  subject  till  last  week,  or  I  should  have 
written  sooner.  In  January,  1888,  I  noticed  a 
quantity  of  Mistletoe  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Mont  Cenis,  growing  on  the  Black  and  Lombardy 
Poplars,  as  well  as  on  Pear  trees.  Of  course,  I 
could  not  examine  the  plants,  so  I  cannot  tell 
whether  they  were  Viscus  or  Loranthus.  Again, 
in  1891  and  in  1895,  when  staying  at  Castel-a- 
mare,  I  saw  Mistletoe  in  abundance  on  the  tall 
Spanish  Chestnut  trees  in  the  ravine  of  Pimonte, 
on  Mont  St.  Angelo.  The  tops  of  the  trees 
were  just  on  the  level  of  the  carriage-road  and 
quite  out  of  reach.  At  the  same  place,  in  a  gar- 
den on  the  slope  above  the  road,  was  a  large 
(true)  Service  Tree  with  several  bunches  of  Mis- 
tletoe, but  again  I  was  unable  to  verify  the  genus. 
Many  years  ago  in  the  Black  Mountains,  North 
Carolina,  I  found  the  American  Mistletoe  (Phora- 
dendron  flavescens)  growing  on  an  old  and  gnarled 
Sweet  Gum  tree  (Liquidambar  styraciflua).  I 
believe  this  was  rather  unusual. — Ji'nia. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  F.  VV.  Burbidge  in  his 

interesting  article  on  the  Mistletoe  (p.  SO) 
recommends  April  for  its  propagation.  Doubtless 
germination  takes  place  more  rapidly  at  that 
season  of  the  year  than  in  the  winter,  but  mv 
experiences  coincide  with  those  of  "Medway" 
(p.  126)   that  plants  may  be  easily  raised   from 


seed  attached  to  the   bark   of  Apple   and  other  utilised  by  planting  nuts.     In  plantations  nuts 

trees    at    Christmas.      Some    years   ago    I    pro-  sometimes  form  the  entire  crop,  and  again  in 

pagated    several    plants    at    that    season   of  the  c injunction  with  other  fiuits,  and  though  double 

year,  in  some  cases  just  slitting  the  bark  and  cropping  is  not  general,  bush  fruit  may  be  planted 

msertmg  the  seeds,  smearmg  the  place  with  a  thin  j^j  g^st  to  give  a  little  return  till  the  nuts  become 

coating  of  soil  to  screen  them  from  the  birds,  and  profitable.     Low  situations  are   best  avoided, 

in  others  merely  rubbing  the  berries  until  they  '■     ,,      , 


adhered   to   the    bark 
junction  of  the  branches 


lower    side    of  a 


the  bloora  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  late 
here  the'y  "wo°uld'be  spring  frosts,  and  a  wet  subsoil  is  conducive  to 
kely  to  escape  the  attentions  of  our  feathered  rank  growth.  The  trees  are  usually  planted 
friends.  In  almost  every  instance  the  seeds  at  about  lo  feet  apart  with  Gooseberries  and 
germinated,  but  two  of  the  young  plants  raised  by  Currants  between  them,  to  be  cut  away  as 
the  latter  method  died  in  their  second  winter,  the  nuts  want  the  room.  Standard  Apples  and 
possibly  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  frost.  Many  Plums  are  also  planted  between  nuts  at  30  feet 
years  ago  I  remember  seeing  abundance  of  apart,  and  these  produce  a  top  crop  and  afford 
Mistletoe  growing  in  certain  orchards  in  protection  from  spring  frosts  when  the  nuts  are 
Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire.  There  ap- ,  Jq  y„on^_  In  some  instances  the  plantations  are 
pears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the   laid  down  to  grass  after  a  few  years,  and  they  con- 


harm  done  by  this  parasite  to  its  hosts,  but  I 
believe  that  a  few  years  ago  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  so  impressed  with  its  pernicious 
influence  in  the  Apple  orchards,  that  an  edict  was 
issued  enjoining  its  destruction.— S.  W.  F. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

THE  HAZEL  Nlji. 
The  common  Hazel  nut  (Corylus  Avellana)  is 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  nearly  all  parts  of  this 
country,  and  in  favourable  seasons  bears  freely. 
No  doubt  the  cultivated  Cob  nuts  and  Filberts 
are  but  improved  varieties  of  this.  The  name 
Filbert  is  applied  to  those  kinds  which  produce 
an  oblong  nut  with  a  husk  entirely  covering 
it.  Cob  nuts  being  rounder  and  only  partially 
ered  by  the  husks.  The  cultivation  of  Cob 
nuts  and  Filberts  on  anything  approaching  a 
large  scale  is  confined  to  limited  areas,  though 
the  nut  is  not  particular  as  regards  soil,  and  suc- 
ceeds well  under  conditions  which  would  be  un- 
suitable for  other  kinds  of  fruit.  The  monopoly 
of  nut  culture  is  practically  held  by  Kentish 
growers,  the  crop  succeeding  admirably  on  the 
chalky  and  ragstone  subsoils  of  this  county 
hen  subjected  to  the  restricted  system  of 
puning. 

Nuts  in  private  gardens. — Nuts  which  are 
not  pruned  and  trained  frequently  produce 
heavy  crops,  which  leads  private  growers  to  ima- 
gine that,  beyond  the  removal  of  a  branch  here 
and  there  to  admit  light,  no  further  pruning  is 
necessary.  While  good  crops  are  often  obtained 
with  even  such  limited  attention,  the  trees  are 
liable  to  grow  out  of  bounds,  and  the  crop  is 

ither  so  regular  nor  the  nuts  so  fine  as  when 
pruning  is  attended  to.  It  would  be  a  difficult 
matter,  however,  to  attempt  to  put  the  Kentish 
lystem  of  close  pruning  into  practice  in  the  case 
of  the  majority  of  trees  in  private  gardens,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
an  unrestricted  form  too  long.  The  unre- 
stricted growth  of  the  trees  in  private  gardens 
may  appear  more  pleasing  than  the  somewhat 
stiff,  closely-pruned  bushes  in  plantations,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  main  object  in 
growing  nuts  is  to  obtain  good  crops,  and  to  do 
this  the  system  that  is  profitable  to  the  market 
grower  may  be  extended  with  advantage  to  the 
private  garden. 

Nuts  in  open  plantations. — Nowhere  are  nut 
trees  better  grown  than  in  Kent,  and  the  success 
of  the  growers  is  not  due  entirely  to  either  soil 
or  climate.  On  the  hillsides  and  sloping  banks, 
where  the  soil  is  neither  particularly  deep  nor 
fertile,  yet  friable  and  well  drained,  nuts  suc- 
ceed admirably  and  the  roots  delight  in  work- 
ing their  way  into  the  brashy  subsoil.  Such  a 
medium  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  the 
short  twiggy  growth  which  carries  female 
flowers,  and  stony  banks  unsuitable  for  other 
)s    in  many  districts   might    be   profitably 


tinue  to  be  profitable  when  the  trees  are  fed 
with  liquid  from  the  farmyard  and  other  ferti- 
lisers. 

Propag.ation. — Seeds  are  resorted  to  chiefly 
for  the  raising  of  new  varieties  and  for  increasing 
the  common  Hazel,  but  the  method  is  not  much 
practised  for  the  propagation  of  bushes  for  per- 
manent cropping.  Cob  nuts  and  Filberts  may 
be  grafted  in  the  spring  in  the  same  way  as  other 
fruits,  using  the  common  Hazel  as  a  stock.  The 
Spanish  nut  is  also  used  as  a  stock  and  is  not  so 
liable  to  produce  suckers.  Suckers,  if  broken 
off  in  the  autumn  with  roots  attached  and  trans- 
planted, will  in  time  form  trees.  The  main 
objection  to  increasing  the  stock  by  this  method 
is  the  tendency  that  bushes  raised  from  suckers 
have  to  continue  throwing  up  growths  from  the 
base  when  they  become  established.  Nuts  may 
be  readily  increased  by  cuttings  in  the  same 
way  as  Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants.  Choose 
straight  growths  of  young  wood  about  2  feet 
in  length,  and  remove  the  lower  buds  to  pre- 
vent suckering  and  to  preserve  a  clear  stem. 
Insert  the  cuttings  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart, 
in  the  autumn,  in  moist,  fertile  soil,  where  they 
will  root  readily  the  following  spring.  Layering 
is  the  mode  of  propagation  most  commonly 
adopted,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  to  be  preferred 
for  the  formation  of  shapely  trees.  Select 
likely  shoots  of  one  or  two  years'  growth,  which 
can  be  brought  to  the  ground.  These  should 
be  notched,  pegged  down,  and  covered  with 
3  inches  or  4  inches  of  light  soil  in  the  autumn. 
By  the  end  of  the  following  summer  they  will 
be  rooted,  and  may  then  be  removed  to  a  nur- 
sery bed,  planting  them  about  a  foot  apart  in 
rows  2  feet  asunder. 

Soil  and  plantini;.— Thorough  cultivation 
of  the  land  at  the  outset  is  desirable.  In  cases 
of  small  areas  trenching  is  advised,  and  if  the 
soil  is  poor,  vegetable  refuse  or  well-decayed 
manure  should  be  mixed  with  it.  Large  areas 
may  be  prepared  with  a  steam  cultivator,  in  all 
cases  removing  large  boulders,  but  stones  of 
moderate  size  will  be  a  help  to  the  bushes. 
Having  prepared  the  ground,  mark  out  the 
sites  of  the  trees  at  about  15  feet  apart  and 
plant  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  the 
autumn,  choosing  young,  vigorous  specimens 
furnished  with  a  clear  stem,  and  having  four  or 
five  leading  shoots  evenly  disposed  and  grow- 
ing strongly.  Dig  the  hole  wide  enough  for 
the  roots,  but  not  deep.  Cut  off  all  jagged 
ends,  and  spread  the  fibres  out  evenly  and 
cover  them  with  about  6  inches  of  the  finest 
portion  of  the  soil.  The  trees  do  not  require 
much  attention  the  first  year  beyond  surface 
cultivation  and  keeping  down  weeds. 

Pruning. — Assuming  that  the  plant  has  a 
clear  stem  of  18  inches  from  the  ground,  the 
upper  buds  will  push  the  four  or  five  shoots 
that  will  form  main  branches  in  the  future.  No 
strong  growth  is  required  in  the  centre,  as  the 
idea  is  to  keep  the  middle  open.     At  this  stage 
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the  trees  are  transferred  to  their  permanent 
((uarters,  and  for  a  year  the  growths  are 
allowed  to  extend,  with  the  exception  of  stop- 
ping any  shoots  during  the  summer  that  may 
be  growing  too  rank  and  pinching  oflf  weak 
side  growths.  The  following  spring  cut  back 
the  leaders  to  within  8  inches  of  the  base,  and 
this  will  cause  the  emission  of  strong  breaks 
below  and  the  foundation  of  the  tree  is  laid. 
Side  growths  must  be  kept  pinched  back  dur- 
ing the  next  summer  to  throw  the  strength  into  ^ 
the  leaders.  By  cutting  back  the  leaders  the 
following  spring  to  about  three  parts  their 
whole  length,    another  pair   of   shoots    is    ob- 


one  third,  to  ensure  a  stronger  growth  th 
following  season.  The  idea  is  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  spurs  evenly  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  permanent  branches,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  the  shortening  of  the  leaders  must 
not  be  neglected,  or  they  will  be  sure  to  break 
weakly  at  the  tips  and  the  lower  buds  will  re- 
main blind.  Always  prune  to  an  outside  bud 
so  that  the  next  break  will  take  an  outward 
direction,  and  also  see  that  this  is  a  wood  bud 
When  the  branches  have  extended  to  their  full 
length  the  terminal  shoots  may  be  treated 

with   the    pruning  of  side 


Betula  papyrifera  in  the  Royal  Gardr 


tained,  and  we  have  now  the  dozen  or  so 
branches  required  for  permanent  cropping. 
While  the  branches  are  young  and  pliable, 
means  must  be  adopted  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  an  open,  cup-shaped  bush.  To  do  this 
some  growers  drive  pegs  into  the  ground  and 
tie  out  the  branches,  while  others,  to  keep  the 
centres  open,  fasten  a  wooden  hoop  in  the 
interior  of  the  tree.  The  pruning  of  the  lead- 
ing shoots  in  subsequent  seasons  till  the  bushes 
have  attained  the  desired  height— 6  feet  or  7  feet 
—consists  in  cutting  back  the  strongest  to  about 
half  their  length,  and  the  weaker  ones  to  about 


shoots — a  process  of  more  importance — let  us 
mark  the  distinction  between  the  male  and 
female  flowers.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  former  is  the  well-known  cat- 
kin and  the  latter  a  small  pink  flower  resembling 
a  tiny  brush.  Anyone  accustomed  to  nuts  can 
tell  the  diflerence  in  the  bud,  as  the  females 
are  larger  and  more  plump  than  those  which 
produce  catkins.  Nuts  flower  in  February, 
and  as  it  is  desirable  to  retain  catkins  for  the 
purpose  of  fertilisation  as  well  as  female  flowers 
for  production  of  nuts,  the  pruning  should  not 
be  done  till  March .     When  the  trees  are  once 


established,  one  season's  pruning  is  much  the 
same  as  another  except  in  minor  details.  Take 
a  sharp  knife  and  small  saw  and  go  over  the 
main  branches  one  by  one.  In  the  case  of 
young  sturdy  trees,  strong  side-shoots  will  be 
emitted  along  their  entire  length,  but  older 
ones  have  a  tendency  to  fruit  best  near  the 
extremities.  Catkins,  too,  are  generally  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  quantity  towards  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  side  growths  should  be 
cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  and  it  is  from 
these  that  the  thin  twiggy  growths  will  be 
emitted  the  following  season  which  will  produce 
both  catkins  and  female  blossoms.  If  this 
growth  is  too  strong  or  too  thick  it  may  be 
thinned  out,  but  the  object  of  the  pruning  is 
to  keep  the  entire  length  of  the  branches  fur- 
nished with  growth  of  this  character,  as  on  it 
depends  the  crop.  In  course  of  years  some  of 
the  spurs  show  signs  of  decay,  and  in  such 
instances  they  should  be  sawn  out  or  be  cut 
back  to  a  healthy  wood-bud  near  the  main 
branch.  Annual  care  must  be  given  to  this  so 
as  to  keep  the  trees  furnished  with  fruiting 
wood.  Nut  bushes  grown  on  the  restricted 
principle  have  a  tendency  to  throw  up  strong 
growths  from  the  centre,  which  should  always 
be  cut  out  in  July  or  August,  as  they  appro- 
priate a  good  deal  of  the  trees'  strength  and  are 
not  required.  If  catkins  are  very  scarce,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  cut  branches  of  wild  Hazels  well 
furnished  with  them  and  hang  them  over  the 
bushes  for  the  purpose  of  fertilisation.  Shaking 
the  bushes  gently  when  in  flower  will  also  help 
to  distribute  the  pollen. 

CuLTQEAL  ROUTINE. — Nuts  have  a  tendency 
to  throw  up  superfluous  sucker  growths  from 
the  base.  'These  should  be  kept  down  by  hoe- 
ing oft' during  the  summer,  and,  if  very  numer- 
ous, the  surface-soil  may  be  removed  in  the 
autumn  about  a  yard  from  the  stem  each  way 
and  the  suckers  pulled  out.  When  the  leaves 
have  fallen  in  the  autumn  is  the  time  to  fork 
over  the  plantation,  but  only  deep  enough  to 
bury  the  leaves  and  manure,  a  moderate  dressing 
of  which  may  be  given  then.  Manure  from  the 
farmyard  is  good  for  the  crop,  as  also  is  burnt 
vegetable  refuse,  and  on  many  Kentish  planta- 
tions wool  and  rag-waste  at  the  rate  of  about 
a  ton  to  the  acre  is  used.  To  old  bushes  grow- 
ing in  shallow  soil,  light  dressings  of  a  good 
chemical  fertiliser  may  be  applied  and  hoed  in 
with  advantage  in  the  spring.  Nuts,  to  keep 
in  a  good  plump  condition,  must  be  left  on  the 
trees  till  thoroughly  ripe,  or  otherwise  the 
kernels  will  shrivel.  When  stored,  they  should 
l)e  laid  out  thinly  on  shelves  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  where  the  air  can  circulate  freely  amongst 
them.  When  the  husks  are  dead  and  dry  they 
will  leave  the  nuts  freely,  and  if  not  wanted 
fi)i  usr  tlion,  the  latter  may  be  placed  in  jars 
.iiiil  faxi  (lied  down  air-tight.  Under  these  con- 
clilioiis  they  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time. 

Ivm:mies. — Squirrels,  where  numerous,  often 
jjlay  havoc  with  the  crop.  There  is  no  need  for 
wholesale  slaughter,  however,  as  the  shooting 
of  a  few  and  the  presence  of  the  gun  cause  the 
remainder  to  fight  shy  of  the  nut  plantation. 
Rats  and  mice  are  also  persistent  enemies,  and 
measures  must  be  adopted  for  their  destruction. 
The  larva  of  the  nut  weevil  (Balaninus  nucum), 
which  is  a  whitish-looking  grub,  often  does 
much  damage  in  nut  plantations.  One  of  the 
best  remedies  is  to  gather  up  all  fallen  nuts, 
leaves,  and  loose  rubbish  near  the  surface  in  the 
autumn  and  burn  them  together  with  the  clirysa 
lides  that  are  sure  to  be  there.  Soot  and  lim. 
worked  into  the  ground  in  the  spring  are  als., 
distasteful  to  the  pests  and  beneficial  to  the 
trees.  In  order  to  catch  the  weevils  when  feed- 
ing, perhaps  the  best  method  is  that  of  spread- 
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ing  sheets  of  sticky  paper  under  the  trees  in 
May  and  shaking  the  branches  over  them. 
This  will  dislodge  the  pests,  and  they  may  then 
be  gathered  up  and  destroyed. 

Varteties  (Filberts). 

Lambert  Filbert.— This  is  the  most  common 
of  all  in  Kentish  plantations  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Kentish  Cob,  the  error  in  nomenclature 
ha\  ing  probably  arisen  through  custom,  as  the 
nut  is  a  distinct  Filbert,  a  little  over  an  inch  long 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  The  tree  is 
a  free  cropper,  and  when  grown  on  the  restricted 
principle  will  continue  bearing  for  many  years. 

White  Filbert. — This  is  a  good  flavoured  nut. 
The  husk  is  much  longer  than  the  nut  and  the 
variety  is  good  for  any  method  of  culture.  The 
tree  is  an  excellent  bearer  and  may  be  included  in 
a  select  list  of  varieties. 

Red  Filbert. — The  husk  in  this  variety  is  a 
good  deal  longer  than  the  nut  and  is  of  a  dull  red 
colour,  hence  the  name.  The  kernel  is  large  and 
covered  with  a  red  skin .  The  tree  is  a  free  grower 
and  produces  the  finest  nuts  when  subjected  to 
close  pruning. 

Frizzled  Filbert.— So  named  on  account  of 
the  husk,  which  is  so  deeply  cut  as  to  give  occa- 
sion for  the  term  "  frizzled."  The  nuts  are  pro- 
duced in  large  clusters  and  the  tree  is  a  free 
cropjier,  though  the  variety  may  be  classed  as  a 
late  one. 

PtjRi'LE  Filbert. — Both  leaves  and  husks  of 
this  variety  are  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  and  the 
tree  when  in  full  leaf  is  highly  ornamental.  It  is 
valuable  for  planting  in  shrubberies,  as  the  foliage 
provides  a  variety  of  colour  so  often  wanting  in 
such  situations. 

Prolific  Filbert.— Except  in  the  appearance 
of  the  husk,  this  variety  strongly  resembles  the 
Frizzled  Filbert. 

Cob  nuts. 

CosFORD. — This  variety  is  often  planted  with 
Filberts  on  account  of  its  habit  of  producing 
large  numbers  of  catkins.  The  tree  is  a  prolific 
bearer  and  produces  a  nut  with  remarkably  thin 
shell.     The   kernels  are   large  and   of    excellent 

Daviaxa.— One  of  the  best  Cob  nuts  grown, 
with  free  habit  and  heavy-bearing  powers.  The 
shells  are  very  thin,  kernels  large  and  of  good 
flavour. 

Atlas. — A  vigorous-growing  variety  and  heavy 
bearer.  The  shell  is  thick  and  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  the  large,  firm  kernels  are  of  excellent 
flavour. 

Merveille  de  Bollwyller.— One  of  the  best 
of  the  Cob  nuts.  The  nut  is  large  and  regular  in 
form,  shell  thick,  and  flavour  good.  Tlie  tree  is 
a  robust  grower,  free  bearing,  and  a  good  variety 
for  the  production  of  catkins. 

Norwich  Prolific — This  variety  produces 
nuts  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The  shells  are  very 
thin  and  of  a  pale  tint. 

Pearson's  Prolific. — This  is  sometimes  known 
as  Dwarf  Prolific,  on  account  of  its  habit.  It  is 
an  excellent  sort  for  growing  where  an  overhead 
crop  is  required,  and  it  is  also  free  in  the  produc- 
tion of  catkins.  It  bears  very  freely  and  the  nuts 
are  of  first-rate  quality.  G.  H.  H. 


Pear  Hacon's  Incomparable.— I  lately  saw 
this  Pear  recommended  for  growing  as  a  jiyraraid. 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  it  in  this  form,  but 
failed  entirely  to  grow  it  as  a  wall  tree  either  on  a 
south  or  east  wall,  and  in  both  cordon  and  horizon- 
tal shape.  I  kept  the  trees  for  years  and  did  not 
pick  a  single  fruit  from  them,  and  at  last  did 
away  with  them.  I  was  sorry,  as  the  season  of 
ripening  is  an  important  one  -January — and  I 
have  heard  its  flavour  well  spoken  of.  The  trees 
did  not  grow  rank— quite  the  reverse,  in  fact 
but  did  not  produce  fruit-buds.  I  may  add  the 
soil  was  of  a  light  nature  and  not  one  of  the  bes' 
to  retain  moisture  ;  still,  the  majority  of  Pear 


grew 


and  fruited  well  i 


-N.  N. 


Apple   Lamb   Abbey   Pearmain.- 
saw  the  recent  mention  of  this  Apple  by 


-Until  I 


I  was  under  the  impression  that  few  now  grew  it. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  better  known  than  I 
imagine.  I  remember  the  very  high  character 
given  it  by  an  old  friend  of  mine — a  Kentish  gar- 
dener— who,  I  believe,  once  had  charge  of  the 
gardens  at  Lamb  Abbey,  after  which  the  Apple 
was  named.  He  considered  it  one  of  the  very 
best  all-round  dessert  Apples  of  its  season.  Of 
course,  many  Apples  thrive  in  Kent  better  than 
in  other  districts,  but  from  "A.  W.'s"  remarks  it 
seems  to  do  well  in  Herefordshire,  and  if  the  tree 
has  a  good  constitution  it  is  a  pity  a  late  keep- 
ing Apple  of  such  good  quality  should  not  be  more 
generally  grown.— Norwicil 

Layering  pot  Strawberries.  —  No  doubt 
good  results  would  follow  the  practice  of  layering 
Strawberry  runners  intended  for  potting  up 
for  forcing,  as  recommended  by  "  D.  T.  F." 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden,  provided 
the  soil  was  suitable  and  great  care  exercised.  I 
do  not,  however,  think  it  would  answer  in  gardens 
where  the  soil  was  very  light,  as  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  lift  the  plants  with  any  soil 
attached  ;  consequently,  many  of  the  roots  being 
soft  and  tender  would  be  hable  to  injury,  and  a 
severe  check  to  the  plants  follow.  In  strong,  reten- 
tive loam  all  might  with  care  go  well.  I  have  heard 
of  gardeners  who  believed  in  the  plan  even  for 
forming  ordinary  beds  in  the  garden  of  inserting 
small  stjuares  of  holding  loam  in  the  soil,  and 
then  layering  the  runners  into  these,  but  this  would 
entail  an  amount  of  labour  which  the  majority  of 
gardeners  could  not  cope  with. — N. 

Covering  walks  with  Apple  and  Pear 
trees. — There  are  numerous  examples  in  the 
country  of  garden  walks  well  covered  with  both 
Apple  and  Pear  trees.  The  loftiest  of  these  is 
probably  that  at  Buchan  Hill,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
where  the  path  is  as  wide  as  a  carriage-way,  and 
the  long  length  of  archway  closely  covered  with 
cordon  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  is  some  15  feet 
in  height.  But  the  best  examples  for  an  ordinary 
garden  path  are  those  at  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Wel- 
Ungton  College,  Berks,  where  Sir  William  Farrer 
has  long  walks  forming  three  sides  of  a  garden 
quite  embowered  in  single  cordon  Pear  trees  of 
many  varieties,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Townshend, 
Sir  William's  gardener,  could  tell  which  on  the 
sand  there  are  the  best.  The  late  Mr.  Wildsmith 
planted  numerous  varieties  of  Pears  as  single 
cordons  over  bent  irons  at  Heckfield  Place,  but 
these  were  wide  apart,  yet  all  varieties  seemed  to 
fruit  well.  A  very  interesting  partially-covered 
way  is  that  running  through  the  centre  of  the 
kitchen  garden  at  Madresfield  Court,  but  in  that 
case  all,  I  believe,  being  Pears  the  trees  are  wide 
apart.— A.  D. 

Fresh  air  in  early  vineries. — In  old- 
fashioned  early  vineries  the  panes  of  glass  are 
so  numerous  that  a  considerable  volume  of  fresh 
air  finds  admittance  without  any  special  provision 
being  made,  but  this  is  often  colder  than  is  agree- 
able to  the  foliage  of  Vines  when  young  and 
tender,  especially  when,  as  is  the  case  in  too  many 
instances,  the  leaves  are  too  close  to  the  glass.  A 
good  old  gardener  who  forced  one  vinery  success- 
fully for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  the  Grapes 
being  ripe  at  the  end  of  May,  supplied  fresh  air 
to  the  house  by  means  of  an  iron  pipe,  some 
•2  inches  or  .S  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  laid 
across  the  border,  which  was  outside  the  house, 
and  thickly  covered  with  dry  leaves  and  thatched 
with  Bulrushes.  One  end  of  the  pipe  was  exposed 
next  the  box  edging,  the  other  end  entering  the 
vinery  and  lying  on  the  hot-water  pipes  ;  to  this 
end  was  fi.xed,  in  horizontal  form,  another  short 
piece  of  tin  piping  some  2  feet  long  and  extending 
right  and  left  ot  the  main  pipe  already  referred 
to.  By  this  means  the  incoming  air  became 
nicely  warmed  previous  to  ascending  into  the 
vinery.  The  entrance  to  the  main  could  be  kept 
open  or  stopped  at  will. — Nokwic 

Raspberries — "A.  D."  in  his  note  on  this 
fruit  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  con 
eludes  by  remarking  that  a  good  Raspberry  plan 
tation   is  one  of  the   most   profitable  features  in 


adding  field  and  market  garden  also,  as  Rasp- 
berries are  very  remunerative  when  grown  for 
profit.     A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  large  grower 

he  having  a  good  few  acres  under  cultivation — 
has  succeeded  remarkably  well  with  them  during 
the  past  few  years.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish either  the  yield  per  acre  or  the  prices  realised 
per  ton  for  the  produce,  but  they  are  such  as  to 
bstantial  profit  after  rent  and  all  ex- 
penses were  paid.  My  friend  pays  particular 
attention  to  one  important  matter,  and  that  is, 
he  always  manures  well.  The  form  of  manure, 
is  varied,  it  sometimes  being  that  from  the 
fold  yard,  and  at  other  times  artificial  manures 
ployed.  To  keep  Raspberries  in  good 
bearing  condition  so  that  they  shall  yield  a 
eight  of  fruit  yearly,  they  must  be 
well  fed  from  the  surface,  and  it  is  by  paying 
strict  attention  to  this  matter  that  the  great 
success  attained  by  my  friend  maj'  be  attributed. 
—A.  W. 

Plum  Pershore. — ilr.  Crook  asks  in  what 
part  of  Kent  the  Pershore  Plum  is  grown.  I 
cannot  tell  him  the  exact  localities,  but  I  believe 
about  Canterbury  for  one.  At  page  235  of  The 
Garden  for  September  24  last,  "  G.  H.  H."  in 
referring  to  Plum  culture  in  Kent  states  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  trees  of  Pershore  grown  for 
the  sake  of  protection,  as  the  quality  is  not  good 
ugh  to  command  high  prices.     I  think,  how- 


ever, that  Kentish  Plums  often  glut  the  London 
markets,  and  sorts  which  make  poor  prices  would 
prove  more  remunerative  in  provincial  towns  and 
in  country  markets,  yellow  Plums  being  much 
liked  by  some  for  various  purposes.  Certainly  in 
private  gardens  they  are  most  useful. — J.  Craw- 


ford . 


remarks     on 
be  glad 


greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Crook's 
the  Pershore  Plum,  and  shall 
;ar  the  opinions  of  others  on  the 
subject.  Some  twelve  years  ago  when  living  in 
Shropshire  (Stanley  Hall)  I  procured  twelve  trees 
of  the  Pershore  Plum  from  a  large  grower  at 
Evesham  ;  six  of  them  I  planted  in  the  orchard 
at  Stanley,  soil  a  light  loam.  The  trees  grew  well 
and  bore  fairly  well,  but  the  fruit  was  small  and 
almost  worthless.  The  other  six  I  sent  to  Nor- 
folk (Ashwellthorpe  Hall)  ;  these  were  planted  in 
diS'erent  places  on  the  estate.  Now  I  am  in 
charge  here  I  am  sorry  to  find  the  results  no 
better  than  in  the  case  of  those  planted  in  Shrop- 
shire. The  trees  have  made  fine  heads  and  bear 
fairly  well,  but  the  fruit  is  almost  worthless.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  only  the  Worcester- 
shire soil  that  suits  the  Pershore  Plum. — T.  B. 
Field,  A-ihweUthorpe  Hall,  Norfolk. 


SOME  GOOD  RASPBERRIES. 
The  be3t  Raspberry  for  general  culture  is  doubt- 
less Superlative.  This  is  probably  the  strongest 
grower  we  have,  and  owing  to  its  welldoing  in  a 
poor,  thin  soil  on  gravel,  it  should  find  a  place  in 
all  gardens.  With  this  variety  there  is  less  need 
for  stakes.  For  flavour  I  place  Superlative  in  the 
front  rank.  I  admit  the  fruits  are  not  so  sweet  as 
those  of  some  kinds  and  they  are  firmer,  but  this 
does  not  make  them  less  valuable.  For  many 
purposes  the  firmness  and  slight  acidity  are  a 
gain,  as  the  fruits  keep  longer  when  ripe  and  are 
less  affected  in  rainy  seasons.  I  find  it  best  to  cut 
down  within  6  inches  of  the  soil  after  planting  to 
get  strong  canes,  and  if  late  fruits  are  needed,  by 
late  pruning  fruit  may  be  had  in  the  autumn. 
Baumforth's  Seedling  is  another  excellent  fruiter. 
With  me  the  fruits  are  of  splendid  quality,  and 
earlier  than  those  of  Superlative.  It  does  not 
make  such  strong  growtti.  It  is  a  sweeter  fruit, 
a  good  cropper,  not  so  large,  and  the  growth  is 
less  robust.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
in  a  good  loamy  soil  this  variety  did  grandly. 
Carter's  Prolific  also  did  remarkably  well  in  the 
same  soil,  and  till  the  advent  of  Superlative  was 
largely  grown.  It  is  still  a  great  favourite  in 
market  gardens,  but  Superlative  will  take  its 
place  as  soon  as  stock  is  procurable.  An  excellent 
1  kind   is   Norwich   Wonder.     In   a   light    soil    it 


W."  I  any  garden.     I  should  like  to  supplement  this  by  I  does   not   crop   so  well   as   those   named  above. 
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The  fruits  of  this  kind  are  large,  sweet,  and 
well  flavoured.  Northumberland  FiUbasket  is  a 
favourite  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  and 
an  excellent  bearer,  being  a  strong  grower. 
There  are  other  kinds  well  worth  noting,  but  as 
the}'  lack  the  size  or  cropping  qualities  of  those 
referred  to  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them. 

Some  excellent  yellow  kinds  have  been  intro- 
duced. These  are  large  and  well  worth  growing 
for  the  dessert.  In  the  new  Guinea  the  fruits 
are  large  and  handsome,  whilst  the  quality  is 
good.  It  is  not  so  sweet  as  some  of  the  old  white 
varieties.  It  is  as  vigorous  in  growth  as  Super- 
lative. Magnum  Bonum  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
older  kinds.  For  years  I  grew  Yellow  Antwerp, 
but  this  one  is  much  better,  earlier,  and  of  a 
sweet,  pleasant  flavour,  and  well  worth  room  in 
all  gardens.  The  white  or  yellow  kinds  are  not 
much  grown,  but  I  fail  to  see  why  they  find  so 
little  iavour  as  they  are  delicious  gathered  fresh. 
There  are  some  good  autumn  varieties.  I  prefer 
Orange  d'Automne,  a  large,  clear,  bright  orange- 
coloured  fruit  and  well  flavoured.  This  I  have 
found  a  medium  grower  and  one  that  bears  freely, 
even  on  the  small  wood.  G.  Wythes. 


Transplanting  fruit  trees.— A  correspon- 
dent of  TiiK  Garden  recently  wrote  that  "  no 
worse  mistake  can  be  made  in  transplanting  fruit 
trees  of  any  kind  than  to  leave  the  work  until 
now."  According  to  all  recognised  principles  in 
transplanting  that  is  correct,  but  we  constantly 
see  fill  sorts  of  recognised  rules  or  principles  over- 
thrown by  practices  that,  whilat  to  ordinary  per- 
sons very  improper,  yet  are  evidently  safe  and 
sound.  Take  the  practices  of  the  nursery  trade, 
whether  dealing  with  fruit  trees,  ordinary  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs,  or  evergreens,  which 
it  is  the  rule  to  plant  up  practically  in  the 
spring  after  the  usual  winter  demands  upon  them 
have  ceased.  It  is  with  the  trade  literally  com- 
pulsory that  their  planting  be  thus  deferred,  and 
yet  the  trade  tell  us  that  they  secure  excellent 
results.  It  is  right  to  advise  autumn  planting. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  it.  First,  the  soil  is 
then  warmer  and  drier  than  it  is  in  January  or 
February  ;  and  secondly,  there  is  always  a  better 
chance  of  obtaining  from  the  nurseries  superior 
trees,  &c.,  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  spring.  But 
then  there  is  to  be  set  against  these  advantages 
the  undoubted  fact  that  where  soil  has  been  re- 
cently moved  and  trees  planted  there,  a  winter's 
rains  cause  the  soil  to  become  much  more  satu- 
rated and  colder  than  is  soil  not  recently  moved. 
For  that  reason  the  roots  of  unmoved  trees  would 
suffer  less  than  those  recently  moved.  Whilst  the 
principle  of  autumn  planting  seems  so  correct,  yet 
there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  we  may 
not  too  readily  assume  that  all  the  advantage  lies 
with  autumn  planting. — A.  D. 

New  Melons.— Nearly  every  catalogue  that 
comes  to  hand  contains  a  list  of  new  Melons  more 
or  less  recommended,  so  far  as  size  and  quality 
are  concerned.  It  would  be  very  acceptable  if  to 
these  quahfications  were  added  the  information  as 
to  whether  the  variety  is  fixed  in  character,  if  it 
does  its  work  quickly,  and  if  it  is  amenable  to 
fairly  low  temperature,  as  these  are  important 
items  to  the  majority  of  gardeners.  Of  the  many 
scores  of  Melons  raised  within  the  last  few  year.", 
how  many  really  came  to  stay,  or,  if  still  grown, 
can  hold  their  own  to-day  with  thoroughly  good 
strains  of,  for  iuHtance,  Blenheim  Orange  and 
Hero  of  Lockinge?  In  the  case  of  Melons,  and, 
indeed,  all  things  ea.sily  crossed,  no  certificate 
should  be  granted  until  they  are  thoroughly  well 
tried.  If  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  are  willing  to  pronounce  a  new 
Melon  exceptionally  good  in  flavour  and  deep  in 
flesh,  let  it  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial,  and  if  it 
comes  out  of  the  ordeal  satisfactorily,  well  and 
good,  by  all  means  give  it  a  certificate  ;  if  not,  it 
should  never  be  placed  in  commerce.  Of  three 
new  varieties  grown  last  year,  only  one  was  up  to 
the  standard  of  my  old  favourite,  Blenheim  Orange, 
from  a  flavour  standpoint,  and  this,  grown  under 
the  same  conditions,  was  nearly  a  fortnight  later. 


In  common  with  the  majority  of  gardeners  who 
make  rather  a  speciality  of  Melons,  I  have  ob- 
tained a  lot  of  new  sorts,  but  in  the  last  twenty 
years  have  only  had  one  really  good  variety.  Of 
the  Melons  raised  during  the  last  decade  I  still 
retain  Gunton  Orange,  and  in  planting  a  pit, 
always  put  in  two  or  three  of  this.  It  is  a  very 
handy  little  fruit  for  the  luncheon-basket  or  the 
outdoor  tea  table,  two  or  four  small  Melons,  as 
circumstances  require,  being  often  more  appre- 
ciated than  one  or  two  large  ones.  It  is  a  hand- 
some little  fruit,  putting  on  with  maturitj-,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  rich  orange  colour,  deep  in  flesh 
for  its  size,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  For  small 
families  there  is  no  better  Melon.— E.  Buurell. 


LATE  PEARS. 
The  ditticulty  with  some  of  the  late  Pears  men- 
tioned in  a  recent  issue  is  that  on  most  soils 
they  are  of  little  service — that  is,  they  never 
ripen  satisfactorily,  and  if  there  is  a  tendency  in 
this  direction,  the  fruit  is  just  fairly  juicy  without 
the  slightest  particle  of  flavour.  I  have  Beurrfi 
Ranee  at  the  present  time  (February  14)  yielding 
to  a  slight  pressure,  juicy  and  refreshing,  but  this 
is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  Bergamote 
d'Esperen  alike  from  old  trees  and  cordons  is 
absolutely  worthless.  It  never  ripens  sufficiently 
to  be  fit  to  eat  and  is  only  good  for  stewing.  Vicar 
of  Winkfield  is  a  better  Pear  with  me  than  the 
Bergamote  and  in  some  seasons  is  fairly  good. 
My  three  best  late  Pears,  taking  into  consideration 
free  and  kindly  growth,  productiveness  and 
flavour,  are  Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis  and 
Josephines  de  Malines.  The  first-named  is  excep- 
tionally good,  and  by  planting  on  different 
aspects  a  long  season  is  obtained.  Writing  of 
cordons  reminds  me  to  note  that  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  in  their  culture— at  least,  I  must 
confess  it  is  so  with  me.  On  a  thoroughly  good 
fruit  soil  probably  all  or  nearly  all  varieties  will 
do  well,  but  when  one  has  to  deal  with  a  light 
top  and  a  still  lighter  subsoil,  and  not  much  oppor- 
tunity for  improving  the  same,  except  perhaps 
with  a  bit  of  stiff  road  sidings  and  some  cow 
manure,  things  are  not  so  easy.  Of  a  batch  of 
cordons  planted  nine  years  ago,  Beurre  d'Anjou 
and  B.  Bachelier,  with  Duchesse  d'AngoulCme, 
Olivier  de  Serres,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  DoyenniS 
du  Comice  were  very  unsatisfactory,  and  must  all 
in  time  be  removed.  I  can  get  no  kindly  growth 
into  them  ;  the  shoots  come  away  in  a  half-hearted 
spindly  fashion,  and  have  hardly  run  to  a  length 
of  G  inches  when  tips  of  shoots  and  foliage  are 
alike  blackened,  and  there  is  no  more  progress. 
It  is  the  more  .'■trange  because  the  border  was 
prepared  throughout  for  the  trees  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  and  other  sorts  have  long  since 
reached  the  top  of  the  wall  and  are  doing  well.  If 
it  falls  to  my  lot  to  plant  cordons  rather  largely 
on  this  .soil,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  comparatively 
few  varieties  of  sturdy,  vigorous  habit  extending 
in  season  from  Clapp'a  Favourite  to  Josephine  de 
Malines.  E.  Bckrell. 

Vlartmont. 

Black  Currant  mite.— My  experience  after 
many  years'  experimenting  with  the  Black  Cur- 
rant mite  does  not  warrant  me  in  believing  that 
the  remedy  suggested  by  "  T.  F."  is  of  any  prac- 
tical use.  His  suggestion  was  to  hand-pick  the 
infested  bushes  three  or  four  times  during  winter. 
From  very  methodical  tests  carried  out  by  me 
somewhere  about  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago  on  a 
small  number  of  infected  bu-hes,  I  was  quite 
satisfied  that  the  infection  could  be  checked  by 
such  a  course,  but  it  was  quite  evident  to  me  and 
others  that  no  amount  of  picking  of  infested  buds 
would  constitute  a  remedy  or  abolish  the  attack. 
The  bushes  on  which  my  tests  were  carried  out 
were  only  a  few  years  planted,  and  were  clean  in 
the  bark,  in  good  health  and  bearing,  with  only 
a  few  infested  buds.  Instead  of  picking  the  buds 
three  or  four  times  during  the  winter,  as  "  T.  F." 
suggests,  for  two  years  in  succession  I  personally 
picked  the  infested  buds  at  least  three  times 
three,  spending  an  amount  of  time  and  attention 


on  it  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
fruit,  yet  these  bushes  were  never  cleared.  Some 
insects  seem  always  to  be  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark,  and  by  the  mere  fact  of  picking  the  infested 
buds  the  operator  probably  transfers  many  of 
them  to  the  sound  portions  of  the  plant,  as  after 
doing  so  I  have  found  large  numbers  of  them  on 
the  tips  of  my  fingers.  1  have  even  cut  single 
stem-infested  bushes  off  to  above  the  ground, 
dressed  the  stump  with  several  doses  of  paraffin 
emulsion,  yet  the  insects  appeared  two  or  three 
years  afterwards  on  the  new  bush.  As  yet  I  fear 
there  is  no  cure,  and  the  cheapest  course  to  follow 
is  to  pull  up  and  burn  the  bushes.-  Joiix  Si'Eir. 

Obstacles  to  successful  fruit  growing.- - 
In  the  paragraph  on  the  "Over-cropping  of 
young  trees,"  which  appeared  on  p.  4,  "H.R." 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  The  first  object  which 
a  tree  planter  should  have  in  view  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  tree  in  the  soil  on  a  firm  basis. 
There  should  be  no  immediate  hurry  for  it  to 
bear  fruit.  Unless  it  gets  a  good  hold  the  tree 
cannot  succeed  so  well  as  is  desirable,  and  nothing 
interferes  so  much  with  securing  this  hold  as  a 
heavy  top,  which  sways  to  and  fro  with  the  wind. 
Unfortunately,  we  live  in  an  age  when  records 
are  constantly  being  sought  for,  and  when  no 
attempt  whatever  is  made  to  check  any  undue 
growth  of  fruit  which,  if  left,  may  possibly  result 
in  a  yield  to  be  talked  about.  Thinning,  in  fact, 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  practised  by  anyone  but  pro- 
fessional gardeners,  who  know  that  the  most 
likely  means  of  securing  a  fair  quantity  of  fruit 
each  year  is  to  take  care  that  the  tree  in  no  one 
season  shall  ripen  more  than  that  season's  share. 
Apart,  however,  from  weakening  the  tree  by  put- 
ting too  great  a  strain  upon  it  in  ripening  its 
load,  there  is  another  danger  in  the  case  of  stan- 
dard trees  that  the  excessive  weight  upon  the 
branches  will  in  too  many  instances  break  the 
head  of  the  tree  altogether.  Three  or  four  years 
back  I  bought  a  mosc  promising  lot  of  Plum  trees 
for  a  farmer,  who,  to  give  him  his  due,  took  pains 
to  plant  them  properly  and  to  protect  the  stems 
from  the  attacks  of  stock.  Last  year,  however, 
he  told  me  he  had  never  seen  trees  so  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  in  spite  of  frequent  propping  he  was 
sure  many  of  the  branches  would  snap.  In  reply 
to  my  suggestion  that  thinning  was  advisable 
came  the  answer  that  he  could  not  afford  the 
time,  and  as  a  result  his  worst  fears  were  realised, 
for  some  of  the  trees  received  injuries  from  which 
they  cannot  reco\er.  Another  obstacle  to  fruit 
growing  on  farms  is  the  reluctance  to  protect  the 
trees  from  heavy  cattle.  Not  many  years  ago  I 
assisted  another  farmer  with  trees,  but  so  neglect- 
ful has  he  been,  that  his  trees  as  they  stand  are 
not  worth  as  many  pence  as  I  allowed  him  shil- 
lings.-F.iLcos. 

Setting  early  Strawberry  bloom.— Few 
gardeners  have  a  house  specially  constructed  for 
Strawberrry  forcing,  and  the  best  has  to  lie  made 
of  Peach  and  other  fruit  houses.  I  have  noticed 
that  in  old-fashioned  structures  where  the  heat 
was  with  difficulty  kept  sufficiently  high  for 
Peach  forcing,  Strawberries  set  much  more  cer- 
tainly and  regularly  than  in  modern  bouses  with 
large  panes  of  glass.  This  is,  I  think,  easily 
explained.  The  numerous  small  panes  of  glass  in 
the  roofs  of  old-fashioned  houses  permit  of  an 
abundant  ingress  of  fresh  air,  and  the  inside 
atmosphere  is  thereby  maintained  in  a  buoyant 
condition,  enabling  the  pollen  to  develop  and  dry. 
and  ensuring  a  good  set  of  fruit.  In  tightly 
glazed  houses  the  atmosphere  is  too  saturated  to 
allow  of  the  pollen  drying,  especially  when 
through  inclement  weather  the  ventilators  are 
kept  closed  for  perhaps  a  week  at  a  time.  One 
of  the  best  houses  for  Strawberry  forcing  I  have 
seen  is  at  Kelham  Hall,  Newark.  It  is  low  and 
span-roofed,  the  ventilators  are  worked  with  a 
crank,  and  immediately  under  these  are  fixed  (he 
Strawberry  shelves.  There  is  a  constant  circula- 
tion of  warm  air  passing  over  the  plants,  as  a 
chink  of  air  is  left  on  when  the  blooms  are  ex- 
panding till  the  fruits  are  set,  and  the  crops  are 
invariably  good,  no  artificial  fertilisation  being 
needed.     There  are  some  varieties,  however,  of 
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what  are  termed  early  forcers  which  set  better 
in  a  moisture-charged  atmosphere  much  better 
than  others.  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  and  Royal 
Sovereign  are  two  of  the  best.  I  liave  had  both 
these  set  fairly  well  in  an  amount  of  moisture 


old  stems  may  be  cut  out,  and  the  work  of  re- 
juvenation  is  accomplished.     If  the  soil  is  natur- 
ally light,   an   annual  mulching  of  one-half  stiff 
road  sidings  and  one-half  cow  manure  will  greatly 
benefit  the  trees.     I  have  suggested  renovation, 
as  above,  where  necessary,  but  if 
^     suitable  varieties  are  planted,  the 
^     I  rees  will  last  many  years  without 
J     lequiring   anything    of    the    kind. 
H     Whilst   on   the   subject   of    cordon 
_rjj     (xMseberries  I  should  like  to  note 
'J     rhat  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept 
I     for  red  spider  where  this  is  locally 
'5     troublesome.      This    pest    is    very 
pirtial    to    the  tender    foliage  of 
'  .ooseberries,  and   will  skeletonise 
It  in  a  very  short  time  if  measures 
ae  not  taken  to  arrest  its  progress. 
Any  form  of  insecticide  used  should 
he   so   applied   that  all   wood   and 
f  )liage  receive  a  thorough  wetting. 
\\  ith  old  gnarled  stems  and  spurs 
there  is  naturally  plenty  of  hiding- 
places,  and  so  a  bright  sunny  day 
must  be  chosen  for  the  work  when 
the  insects  are  well  on  the  move. 
C/aremont.  E.  Bureell. 


I  temperature,  there  have  been  great  complaints  in 
many  directions  of  the  depredations  of  birds  on 
fruit-tree  buds.  Of  course,  as  all  fruit  growers 
know  to  their  loss,  that  is  nothing  new  or  unusual. 
Plum  trees,  especiall}'  Dimsons,  have  suffered 
severely.  So,  too,  have  Currants  and  Gooseber- 
ries, and  even  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  where 
yet  unnailed,  or,  having  been  removed  from  the 
wall  to  check  flowering,  have  been  severely  dis- 
budded, the  birds  having  taken  every  flower-bud 
they  could.  When  such  mischief  as  this  is  wrought 
by  birds  in  fruit  gardens,  and  the  unfortunate 
gardener  has  to  bear  all  the  burthen  of  failure, 
the  employer  as  a  rule  putting  all  the  blame  on 
his  shoulders,  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  he  will 
be  animated  by  any  more  sentiment  of  respect  for 
the  depredators  than  he  would  be  for  green-fly, 
caterpillars  or  red  spider ':  Because  all  prey  on 
garden  produce  they  are  all  enemies,  and  to  be 
treated  as  such,  being  either  kept  at  bay  by  wire 
protectors,  by  netting,  by  washing  trees  and 
bushes  with  something  that  is  obnoxious,  or  by 
destroying  the  birds. — A.  D. 


The  Atlin  Lake  district  of 
British  Columbia. — This  district  is 
MOW  being  largely  visited  by  Cana- 
dians and  others,  and  has  a  dry 
and  bracing,  though  now  and  then 
very  cold    climate.      Pure    water. 


thi 


ime. 


ttc,  are  plentiful,  and 
vhat  a  visitor  writes  of  the 
ii  s  iif  that  elevated  region  : 


fou 


ateh 


caused  by  syringing  the  Peach  trees,  which 
caused  every  bloom  of  Noble  to  turn  black.  My 
experience  of  the  latter  sort  is  that  it  needs  not 
only  a  dry,  but  a  cool  temperature  also.  La 
Grosse  Sucrt^e  also  likes  a  dry,  buoyant  atmo- 
sphere. Some  gardeners  recommend  thinning 
out  the  bloom-trusses  with  a  pair  of  Grape 
scissors  before  setting  takes  place,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  gain  in  the  practice.  Early 
batches  in  flower  should,  of  course,  not  be 
syringed. — Norwich. 


RENOVATING  CORDON  GOOSEBERRIES. 
Although  if  well  cared  for  at  planting  time 
and  afterwards  annually,  in  the  way  of  heavy 
surface  mulchings,  both  Gooseberries  and  Red 
and  White  Currants  are  likely  as  cordons  to  go 
on  satisfactorily  for  many  years,  occasional 
plants  of  the  first-named  are  sometimes  apt  to  go 
wrong  from  want  of  a  little  attention,  or  it  may 
be  that  some  varieties  have  been  included  not  so 
amenable  to  this  treatment  as  others.  In  either 
case  the  spurs  are  inclined  to  die  away  and  the 
trees  lose  their  fertility.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, if  their  removal  is  not  deemed  advisable, 
it  is  often  possible  to  rejuvenate  them,  as  one 
does  sometimes  trees  of  larger  growth  that  are 
pruned  in  a  similar  way,  as,  for  instance,  Vines 
and  Pears.  If  the  trees  have  four,  five,  or  six 
leaders,  as  the  case  may  be,  instructions  should 
be  given  at  the  summer  pinching  to  reserve,  as 
near  the  base  of  each  as  possible,  a  strong  shoot, 
and  this,  if  hkely  to  be  in  the  way  of  netting,  can 
be  tied  in  to  the  old  stem.  If  the  wires  on  which 
the  cordons  are  trained  are  from  4  feet  to  5  feet 
in  height,  these  young  shoots  will  probably  go 
about  half  the  distance.  One  fourth  of  this 
growth  should  be  taken  away  at  the  winter 
pruning  and  the  remaining  portion  tied  in  to  the 
old  stem,  removing  from  the  latter  all  the  spurs 
throughout  the  length  of  the  young  growth.  The 
same  operation  can  be  continued  higher  up  the 
trellis  the  second  winter  and  the  third.  When 
the  young  wood  can  be  taken  to  the  top  wire,  all 


AtUn,  and  I 
only  a  few 
brush  is  t!.,i 
the  fruit  ■•t 
seen  even  in 
bushes  ;ii 


ii's  on  the  soutli  side  of 
uHLT  liill  and  euj  iyed  a  splendid 
.  Tiie  lierries  were  rather  small, 
me  the  less  appreciated  notwith- 
ng.  I  think  this  fruit  is  rare  in 
liaspheiry  bushes  whatever,  and 
lii  s.  Hut  in  places  the  under- 
wit li  IJed  Currant  bushes, 

II  iiii-L-  line  Currauts  excelled. 
wit.U  prreat  clusters  which  can 
be  gathered  in  handfuls.  The  ripe  fruit  hangs  on  the 
bushes  for  three  months,  and  I  have  gathered  and 
eaten  them  when  the  snow  lay  G  inches  on  the  hills 
on  which  they  grew  and  found  the  flavour  still  pre- 
served, the  severe  frosts  having  injured  them  but  little, 
except  to  cause  them  to  fall.  The  Black  Currants 
have  an  unpleasant  flavour.  Huckleberries  of  two 
varieties  grow  in  the  moun- 
tains, both  remaining  long  on 
the  bushes.  A  species  of 
Heather  Berry  is  the  most 
abundant  of  all.  This  grows 
.lu  a  low  Moss-like  plant  in 
such  abundance  that  the 
ground  is  actually  black  with 
the  rich-looking  fruit,  which, 
like  the  other  berries,  remains 
on  the  bushes  until  they  are 
covered  with  snow.  These 
berries  have  a  rather  pleasant 
but  somewhatflat  taste.  They 
form  the  favourite  dessert  ol 
tlie  black  bears,  which  during 
this  season  live  almost  wh.  lly 

Those  birds!— I  should 
very  much  like  to  learn  from 
any  gardener  who  has  had 
quarters  of  fruit,  and  es 
pecially  of  bush  fruits,  en 
closed  all  the  year  rouml 
with  a  fine  mesh  wire,  to  tlio 
entire  exclusion  of  all  birds 
from  the  trees  and  bushes, 
whether  by  so  doing  there 
has  been  gain  or  loss,  or 
whether  the  trees  or  bushes  have  been  in  con- 
sequence of  such  bird  exclusion  entirely  free  from 
insect  pests,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  more  than  ordinarily  infested  with 
insects.  Just  recently,  and  chiefly  growing  out 
of    the    recent     rather    sharp    frosts    and    low 
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PLATE    1213, 

TORCH    LILIES. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  kniphofia 

NELSONI.*) 

Arranged  in  groups  the  Torch  Lilii 
no  ordinary  picture.  Indeed,  when  in  flower, 
when  the  giant  spires  of  orange,  vermilion,  or 
scarlet,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  fully  grown  and 
day  by  day  opening  their  tubular  blossoms  so 
freely,  these  plants  are  among  the  most  striking 
in  the  landscape.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  f 
Take  for  example  such  giant  kinds  as  K.  nobilis 
or  K.  grandis  that  send  their  towering 
spikes  to  a  height  of  7  feet  or  8  feet,  and 
crowded  for  at  least  2  feet  of  this  length  with 
the  brilliantly  coloured  blossoms. 

The  cultural  details  of  the  group  are  simple 
enough.  So  far  as  soil  is  concerned,  these 
vigorous  plants  do  not  seem  at  all  particular. 
In  the  more  retentive  kinds  of  soil,  not  so 
much  by  reason  of  the  heaviness  of  the  soil  it- 
self, but  rather  owing  to  deficient  drainage, 
these  plants  suffer  in  the  winter  season.  I 
have,  however,  seen  them  in  the  finest  possible 
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condition    in    the     heavy    soils    around     both 
Gloucester  and  Oxford,  and   where  the  plants 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  J.  L.  Goffart. 
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have  developed  into  really  noble  specimens. 
These,  it  should  be  stated,  were  all  of  the  older 
forms,  and  in  truth  some  of  the  original  kinds 
Are  still  among  the  best.  This  much  may  be 
said  in  all  fairness  without  in  the  least  dis- 
paraging the  many  beautiful  hybrid  kinds 
which  are  of  much  more  recent  date.  Where 
it  is  intended  to  largely  plant  these  Torch 
Lilies  for  effect,  there  is  no  time  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  early  spring  months  when  the 
new  leaves  are  pushing  forth.  One  of  the 
mistakes  frei^uently  made  is  to  undertake  such 
work  in  the  late  autumn.  Speaking  of  mis- 
takes calls  to  mind  a  species  of  mutilation 
that  is  far  too  prevalent  among  growers  of 
such  things,  and  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  I  refer  to  the  shortening  back 
of  the  leaves  when  .sending  the  plants  out. 
There  is  no  more  fatal  practice  in  vogue 
than  this,  and  for  the  sake  of  tidiness  valua- 
ble plants  are   lost   wholesale.      I   have   seen 


new  growth  is  just  pushing  forth,  and  when 
this  is  apparent  the  plants  take  quickly  to  their 
fresh  quarters.  Even  old  stumps  that  are 
more  or  less  shaken  by  a  severe  spell  of  weather 
soon  repair  the  damage  by  a  rapid  return  to 
growth  when  put  into  fresh  soil  at  this  time. 
When  planting  these  subjects  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  the  crown,  to  which  also  in  young  plants 
is  attached  the  rooting  base,  some  2  inches  or 
3  inches  below  the  surface.  This  will  afford 
material  help  in  times  of  severe  frost  for  the 
young  spear-like  shoots  that  are  produced 
from  this  point,  and  which  have  to  be  relied 
on  should  the  main  crown  succumb  to  extreme 
cold.  Loss  from  these  causes,  however,  may  be 
guarded  against  by  covering  round  about  the 
crowns  with  leaves  or  short  dry  litter.  Dry 
leaves  or  litter,  or  even  coal  ashes  and  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  mixed,  are  all  superior  to  more  or  less 
wet,  close,  or  solid  manure  that  scarcely  allows 
the   needful   air   to  reach  the  plants.     Where 
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Group  of  Kniphofia  nubilii 


imported  plants  of  those  fine  kinds  nobilis  and 
grandifiora  succumb  in  a  winter  of  ordinary 
severity  where  this  ruinous  plan  has  been 
adopted.  In  the  spring  it  is  less  harmful,  but 
even  tlien  to  be  condemned.  Plants  that  are 
thus  reduced  to  the  merest  stumps  at  most 
18  inches  long  and  with  but  few  root  fibres 
could  scarcely  prove  a  success,  and  the  snow 
and  wet,  freezing  and  thawing  alternately  in  the 
crowns,  quickly  dispose  of  the  greatly  reduced 
vitality  of  the  plants.  By  distributing  these 
plants  with  the  foliage  intact,  losses  in  planting 
•nay  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  These  plants 
root  abundantly  and  grow  vigorously,  and 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible,  2  feet 
of  good  and  fairly  rich  soil  should  be  given. 
Planted,  or,  where  occasion  requires,  divided 
also  and  replanted  at  once,  the  early  part 
of  March,  or  indeed  the  whole  of  that 
month,  may  be  taken  as  the  best  season  of 
the    year   for   such   work.      At  this  time   the 


very  large  specimens  of  these  Kniphofias  exist, 
they  are  well  worth  protecting,  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  build  up  such  things  in  a  short  time.  Iso- 
lated examples  may  be  drawn  up  into  a  sugar- 
loaf  shape.  If  very  large,  the  leaves  will  have 
to  be  taken  up  gradually,  and  then  an  occasional 
band  of  dry  hay  may  be  inserted  around .  When 
all  are  gathered  up,  the  plant  should  have  three 
or  five  stakes  tied  at  the  top  put  to  it,  conclud- 
ing by  inserting  some  dry  Bracken  within  the 
sticks  at  the  highest  point  to  throw  oft"  the  wet 
and  snow  more  effectually.  This  will  protect 
the  plants  even  in  the  most  trying  seasons. 

In  scarcely  any  other  group  of  hardy  plants  is 
the  work  of  the  hybridiser  more  apparent  than 
in  these  Torch  Lilies,  the  result  being  quite  a 
numerous  company  with  but  minor  distinctions. 
It  is  not  that  the  distinctions  are  not  apparent, 
but,  being  so,  the  effect  produced  in  the  gar- 
den by  some  of  the.se  forms  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.     Each  year  now  is  also  adding  its 


quota  of  hybrid  or  seedling  forms  ;  indeed,  so 
readily  are  these  things  hybridised  and  yield 
so  good  a  crop  of  seeds,  that  the  rais- 
ing of  such  things  is  rendered  easy  in 
the  extreme.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  need  for  adding  more  to  this 
already  numerous  group,  unless  it  be  to 
furnish  a  few  more  of  such  beautiful 
kinds  as  that  depicted  in  the  coloured  plate 
to-day.  From  certain  points  of  view  there  is 
no  finer  garden  plant  than  this,  none  more  free 
or  profuse  in  its  flowering,  and  none  that  can 
surpass  it  in  its  vivid  colouring.  If  K.  Nelsoni 
possesses  a  weak  point,  it  is  that  of  coming  rather 
late  into  flower  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  continues  to  throw  up  its 
elegant  spikes  long  after  some  of  the  other 
kinds  have  finished.  A  point  that  is  worth 
striving  for  is  the  refined  character  of  K. 
Nelsoni  combined  with  its  brilliant  and  striking 
colour.  Some  of  the  newer  sorts  are  objection- 
able by  the  very  density  of  the  spikes,  the 
result  being  a  clum.«y  and  inelegant  object. 

Still  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  race  is  K. 
Uvaria,  or  aloides  as  it  is  also  called.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  finest  from  a  garden  point  of 
view.  Vigorous,  hardy,  and  free-flowering  are 
points  of  value  that  should  commend  it  to  the 
hybridist,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  species 
Ixjnoured  to-day,  should  give  to  our  gardens  a 
set  of  beautiful  and  elegant  forms.  Very  fev^ 
plants  indeed  can  present  a  picture  so  striking 
and  gorgeous  as  this  handsome  species  when 
grown  into  large  masses  and  amid  suitable 
surroundings.  E.  J. 


The  Week's  Work. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Transplanting  Peas.— Batches  of  such  sorts  as 
Chelsea  Gem,  Selected  Early  and  William  I., 
which  have  been  raised  and  duly  hardened  off  in 
cold  frames,  may  now  be  planted  in  their  final 
quarters.  Let  these  be  warm  and  sheltered  as 
much  as  possible  from  cutting  winds.  A  tolerable 
density  of  foliage  being  best  trom  a  shelter  point 
of  view,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  not  to  smgle 
out  the  plants,  but  merely  to  divide  the  ball 
in  the  centre  and  place  in  shallow  trenches, 
pressing  the  compost  firmly  about  the  roots. 
Shelter  is  the  next  consideration,  and  where  the 
stakes  are  placed  to  the  rows  at  once,  evergreen 
branches  must  supply  the  want.  Where  staking 
is  postponed  for  a  few  more  weeks,  nothing  sur- 
passes troughs  made  of  1'2  inch  deal  boards,  tarred, 
as  wind-breaks.  In  fine  weither  the  rows  can  be 
entirely  exposed  night  and  day  and  the  haulm 
becomes  more  hardy  than  when  encompassed  by 
evergreens.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  only 
protective  means  practicable  in  the  case  of  large 
plantings.  In  soils  the  least  inclined  to  be  heavy 
and  retentive  it  pays  to  work  in  a  little  tine  pot- 
ting shed  or  similar  compost  about  the  roots. 
Batches  raised  in  warmth  must  he  very  carefully 
inured  to  air,  or  a  stunted  condition  will  follow, 
and  the  produce  not  only  be  small,  but  actually 
later  than  from  open-air  sowings. 

SnccEssioN.iL  Peas. — With  longer  days  and 
increased  sun-heat,  sowings  of  the  larger  Marrow 
section  may  now  be  made  in  variety.  Veitch's 
Main-crop  is  a  capital  Pea  for  shallow,  warm 
soils  and  of  excellent  bearing  and  cooking  quali- 
ties. Criterion,  G.  F.  Wilson,  a  Pea  too  little 
known,  very  branching  in  habit,  and  growing 
about  4  feet  in  height,  Prodigy  and  Stourbridge 
Marrow  are  all  excellent.  Where  ground  is 
plentiful,  a  distance  of  from  5  feet  to  0  feet  should 
be  allowed  between  the  rows,  as  then  a  row  of 
Spinach  may  be  grown  without  any  fear  of 
trampling  upon  it.  In  open,  sunny  situations  the 
small  forcing  varieties  of  Cauliflower  may  be 
planted  between  the  rows.  Avoid  thick  sowing 
at  this  advanced  date,  as  good  sound  seed  should 
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yield  a  sufficiency  of  haulm  if  an  inch  or  so  is  left 
between  the  individual  seeds.  I  have  found 
taking  out  openings  the  width  of  the  spade  better 
than  ordinary  drills  in  the  case  of  these  free- 
branching  varieties.  If  the  seed  is  scattered 
thinly,  well-furnished  rows  will  be  forthcoming 
without  overcrowding  the  haulm.  I  have  usually 
sown  a  row  or  two  of  the  good  old  Stratagem  at 
this  date.  Its  height  is  most  convenient,  the 
quality  excellent,  and  it  yields  over  a  good  long 
period.  On  very  poor  shallow  soils  trenches  may 
be  taken  out  and  some  rich  farmyard  manure 
properly  prepared  laid  in  the  bottom,  but  in  low- 
lying  situations  it  is  as  well  to  adhere  to  the  ordi- 
nary plan  of  drawing  fairly  deep  drills  and  then 
mulching  the  surface  later  on. 

Broau  Beans. — Where  a  batch  of  these  was 
raised  under  glass,  either  in  pots  or  boxes,  and 
duly  hardened  off',  transplanting  into  shallow 
drills  may  be  done  about  the  third  week  in  this 
month.  It  is  far  better  to  sow  in  small  pots,  as 
from  these  they  can  be  removed  without  the  least 
root  damage.  Draw' out  the  drills  early  in  the 
day  and  allow  them  to  remain  exposed  to  sun 
and  air  for  a  few  hours,  press  the  soil  firmly  round 
the  roots,  and  protect  by  small  branches  as 
recommended  for  Peas.  These  will  afford  a  few 
useful  gatherings  slightly  in  advance  of  Novem- 
ber or  January-made  sowings  of  such  sorts  as 
Mazagan,  Seville,  or  Early  Long-pod.  Another 
rather  liberal  sowing  should  now  be  made  in  the 
open,  as  it  is  in  quite  a  young  state  only  that 
Broad  Beans  are  liked,  and  while  their  season 
lasts  the  various  sowings  should  follow  each  other 
in  quick  rotation.  I  have  relied  principally  upon 
Veitch's  Improved  Long-pod  for  sowing  at  this 
date,  as,  unlike  many  of  its  compeers,  it  is  a  good 
Bean  producer.  Where  extra  small  Beans  are  in 
request.  Beck's  Green  Gem  will  be  found  to  give 
satisfaction.  Its  dwarf  branching  habit  of  growth 
prevents  it  from  falling  about,  and  the  colour  of 
the  Beans  is  deep  green  and  much  liked. 

Parsley. — Where  a  warm  open  border  facing 
south  or  west  is  available,  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  a  tolerably  large  breadth  rather 
thickly.  Some  nice  useful  sprigs  ought  to  bo 
forthcoming  in  June,  and  a  good  transplanting 
may  be  made  when  the  young  plants  are  thinned 
out  for  the  last  time.  These  will  carry  on  the 
supply  till  autumn,  when  the  midsummer-sown 
lots  will  come  into  use.  Provided  the  firsc  sow- 
ing does  well,  the  grower  is  pretty  sure  of  a 
summer  supply,  as  few  things  transplant  better 
than  Parsley.  The  roots  being  liable  to  attacks 
from  wireworm  and  other  grubs,  it  is  advisable  to 
sprinkle  a  good  proportion  of  wood  ashes  in  the 
drills  at  sowing  time.  Any  beds  in  pits  or  those 
covered  by  frames  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
which  have  been  closely  picked,  should  now  have 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  some  approved  artificial 
manure  and  a  five-tined  fork  used  between  the 
rows,  all  yellow  and  decayed  leaves  also  being 
removed.  This  treatment,  coupled  with  increased 
sun-heat,  will  quickly  induce  a  new  growth  and 
fronds  fit  for  use. 

Outdoor  Tomatoes.— The  present  date  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  found  the  best  for  sowing  Tomatoes  for 
open-air  work.  When  sown  earlier,  the  plants 
frequently  sufVer  through  being  pot-bound,  as 
they  cannot  be  turned  out  till  the  weather  is 
settled  and  fairly  warm.  If  the  seed  is  sown  now 
in  small  pots  and  the  young  plants  brought  for- 
ward in  a  temperature  of  60°  until  the  first  rough 
leaves  are  formed,  that  of  a  warm,  sunny  green- 
house will  then  suit  them  best  until  hardening  off 
in  frames  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  May. 
Planting  should  be  done  about  the  first  or  second 
week  in  June,  but  in  backward  localities  it  is 
always  best  to  give  the  plants  an  extra  shift  into 
pots  an  inch  or  two  larger  and  keep  them  in 
frames  well  aired  for  a  fortnight  longer.  When 
planted,  the  tender  foliage  must  be  screened  from 
cutting  winds,  and  various  ways  of  doing  this  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  cultivator.  A  good 
deal  depends  on  varieties,  and  most  gardeners 
have  their  favourites,  but  for  those  new  at  the 
work,  or  with  only  limited  knowledge,  I  can 
recommend  Dwarf  Orangefield  if  obtainable  true. 


It  is  not  of  handsome  shape,  but  for  general 
kitchen  use  it  is  still  unsurpassed.  The  new  Up- 
to-Date,  Regina,  and  Challenger  are  all  good. 
Amateurs  who  do  not  possess  walls  may  have 
good  results  by  planting  against  board  fences 
having  a  southern  aspect  and  sheltered  from  the 
east  and  west  winds.  Growing  in  the  open  trained 
to  stakes  may  be  practised  in  warm  localities  and 
well-drained  soils,  but  it  is  risky  at  the  best,  so 
much  depending  on  the  season. 

Small  seeds.— In  localities  at  all  favourable, 
the  first  sowing  of  such  things  as  Cabbage,  Cauli- 
flowers, Lettuce  and  some  early  Broccolis,  also 
Leeks  for  main  crop,  may  be  made.  Presuming 
that  the  hand-light  Cauliflowers  have  escaped 
buttoning  and  turn  in  of  normal  size  at  the  right 
time,  they  will  be  followed  by  a  secondary 
planting  made  of  frame-protected  plants,  the 
latter  being  followed  b; 
in  boxes  or  between  tl 
Small  sowings  made  now  of  such  varieties  as 
Walcheren,  Eclipse  or  Pearl  will  produce  plants 
for  August  cutting.  Let  the  seed  bed  have  a 
sunny  position,  though  I  do  not  recommend  a  hot 
.south  border.  A  pinch  of  Autumn  Giant  may 
likewise  be  sown.  Long  season  Broccoli  such  as 
Cooling's  Matchless  and  Backhouse's  Winter 
White  may  now  be  sown  in  late  localities,  post- 
poning the  operation  for  another  fortnight  in 
more  southerly  districts.  Cabbages  to  form  a 
succession  to  the  spring  sowings  made  in  heat 
may  consist  of  Early  Rainham,  Emperor,  and 
Main  Crop.  In  making  the  main  sowing  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  include  several  of  the  dwarf 
sorts  such  as  Paragon.  Northaw  Prize  and 
Dalkeith  are  also  worthy  strains.  A  small 
sowing  of  Savoys  may  be  made,  but  early  heads 
are  not  of  much  value,  there  being  then  abund- 
ance of  other  green  vegetables  in  season,  and 
Savoys  are  all  the  better  for  a  few  sharp  frosts. 
Lettuce  of  the  Cos  section  may  include  Alexandra 
Cos,  a  grand  dry  weather  variety  ;  Imperial  Cos, 
a  tine  self  folding  kind,  coming  quickly  to 
maturity,  with  Continuity,  Paris  Market,  and 
Perfect  Gem  as  Cabbage  varieties.  The  seed 
beds  must  be  carefully  protected  against  birds 
with  netting.  This  must  be  well  pegged  down  at 
the  sides  and  the  smallest  holes  repaired,  or  the 
chaffinch  will  certainly  fiud  an  entrance. 

J.  C. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Fics. — These  on  the  earliest  started  pot  trees 
will  now  be  getting  forward,  and  as  they  strain 
greatly  the  resources  of  these  trees  which  have 
their  roots  in  a  very  limited  run,  it  behoves  the 
grower  to  feed  them  well  from  this  time  onward 
and  to  see  that  the  soil  never  becomes  dry.  Sur- 
face roots  may  be  encouraged  into  greater 
activity,  and  will  act  as  helpful  feeders  if  they 
now  get  a  heavy  top  dressing,  using  for  the  pur- 
pose good  turfy  loam  and  well-decayed  cow 
manure,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  a  safe 
sprinkling  of  some  approved  concentrated  manure 
applied  with  the  loam,  which  should  be  so  built 
up  round  the  pots  that  the  surface  assumes  a 
basin  shape,  so  that  it  may  hold  sufficient  water 
for  the  needs  of  the  plant.  Manure-water,  too, 
may  be  freely  given,  especially  during  the  last 
week  or  two  previous  to  ripening  the  fruit,  for 
the  last  swelling  is  only  of  short  duration,  and 
during  the  time  it  is  taking  place  the  plants  will 
assimilate  readily  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
water  provided  the  drainage  is  clear,  and  its 
application  in  the  form  of  weak  manure  water 
given  at  a  temperature  of  from  80°  to  911°  adds 
considerably  to  the  size  and  consequent  value  of 
the  fruit,  for  with  the  Fig,  size  is  an  important 
item  that  can  hardly  be  over-done.  To  maintain 
a  proper  balance  of  the  pot  trees  some  stopping  is 
generally  needful,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  treat  all 
the  leads  alike,  and  only  the  points  of  those 
which  appear  to  be  over-strong  should  be  pinched 
back,  leaving  about  half-a-dozen  leaves  to  each 
shoot.  The  weaker  shoots  may  be  left  intact  pro- 
vided there  is  room  fir  'iTiher  development. 
Disbudding  should  be  attendaJ  to  frequently  if 


the  trees  show  more  breaks  than  are  needed  to 
form  the  tree,  as  it  is  far  better  to  remove  a  few 
at  a  time  than  to  arrest  root-action  by  stopping 
and  disbudding  in  a  wholesale  manner.  Keep  up 
a  minimum  temperature  of  00°,  and  utilise  sun- 
heat  as  much  as  possible  by  closing  the  house 
quite  early  in  the  afternoon.  Syringe  the  trees 
daily  whenever  the  weather  is  fit,  for  this  is  the 
only  safe  way  in  which  to  keep  down  red  spider. 


and 


syringing 


must    be   sus 


later  on 


while  the  fruits  are  ripening,  the  trees  ought  to 
be  free  from  all  traces  of  spider  when  that  time 
comes  ;  if  not,  a  bad  attack  of  the  insect  is  then 
inevitable.  Syringing  should  be  done  early 
enough  in  the  day  to  allow  the  leaves  and  fruits 
to  become  dry  again  before  nightfall. 

Figs  in  borders. — The  above  remarks  will 
apply  in  most  eases  to  those  trees  which  are 
planted  out  in  well-made  borders,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  matter  of  dealing  with  the  new 
growths.  These,  after  removing  entirely  all  sucb 
as  are  superfluous,  I  never  stop,  for  such  is  the 
character  of  the  wood  made  by  trees  growing  in 
a  firm  and  rather  poor  soil  that  grossness  is  never 
apparent,  and  stopping  in  the  ordinary  way  is 
never  needed  ;  the  crops,  moreover,  are  heavier 
and  more  continuous  than  they  could  possibly  be 
under  the  stopping  system,  and  there  are  not  so 
many  superfluous  breaks  to  remove.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  Fig  trees  under  glass  the  roots  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  under  control, 
and  in  such  cases  it  would  be  wrong  to  advocate 
the  non-stopping  system  in  its  entirety,  and  I 
only  suggest  it  here  to  induce  those  whose  trees 
show  no  sign  of  grossness  to  give  the  system  a 
trial,  as  I  have  for  many  years  proved  its  value. 

Pines. — Where  Pine  growing  is  carried  out  on 
a  fairly  large  scale  there  should  now  be  a  number 
of  fruiters  in  almost  all  stages,  and  to  suit  their 
various  requirements  it  is  best  to  devote  separate 
compartments  to  then),  each  compartment  to 
contain  a  set  as  nearly  as  possible  alike  as  far  as 
development  is  concerned.  It  is  here  that  the 
possessors  of  several  small  pits  have  the  advantage 
over  those  who  have  only  one  or  two  houses  for 
Pines.  Water  should  be  withheld  from  all  plants 
carrying  ripening  fruits  from  the  time  they  begin 
to  colour,  as  the  piquant  flavour  is  much  en- 
hanced by  allowing  the  roots  to  become  quite  dry 
by  the  time  ripening  is  finished,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  allow  this  drying  off  to  be  gradual  from 
the  start  of  ripening  and  under  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  the  house,  as  will  be  the  case  if  water  is 
withheld  soon  enough,  rather  than  to  enforce  it 
at  the  last  by  moving  the  plants  into  a  very  hot 
and  arid  position  for  a  few  days  to  "finish."  In 
the  one  case  we  get  a  plump  fruit,  perfect  in 
every  respect,  while  in  the  other  the  quality  and 
texture  are  no  better  thin  can  be  obtained  at 
much  less  cost  from  imported  fruit.  Of  course, 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  fairly  high  night 
temperature  in  houses  containing  ripening  fruit, 
70°  being  the  minimum,  and  full  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  all  the  sun-heat  they  can  get.  The 
next  division  should  contain  plants  which  have 
passed  their  flowering  stage,  and  it  is  important 
here  to  maintain  a  fairly  humid  and  growing 
atmosphere,  so  that  the  swelling  stage  may  be 
made  the  most  of.  When  the  plants  require 
water,  give  them  weak  manure  water  at  a  tem- 
perature some  few  degrees  above  that  of  the 
house.  The  evaporating  pans,  too,  may  be  kept 
filled  with  manure  water.  On  fine  days  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  syringe  the  plants  lightly  overhead 
once  a  day,  doing  this  quite  early  in  the  after- 
noon and  applying  the  water  in  the  form  of  very 
fine  spray,  so  that  it  may  not  lodge  in  quantity 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  Keep  the  plunging 
material  and  the  walls,  &c.,  well  damped  down. 
The  temperature  recommended  for  the  ripening 
fruit  will  suit  these  swelling  fruits  well.  In  the 
division  containing  flowering  Pines,  dry  overhead 
treatment  and  a  less  high  temperature  should  be 
the  order ;  05°  to  08°  as  a  minimum  will  still  be 
ample  and  better  than  more  artificial  heat.  Pot- 
ting on  succession  stock  as  required  is  a  matter 
that  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  Pines  will  surely 
resent  either  being  allowed  to  become  pot- bound 
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or  being  potted  too  soon.  As  suckera  are  not  all 
attainable  at  once,  it  is  obvious  that  repotting 
should  also  be  attended  to,  not  on  any  fixed  date, 
but  when  the  young  stock  is  ready,  and  this 
brings  with  it  the  advantage  of  producing  fruit 
in  succession  instead  of  in  big  batches  all  ripe  at 
the  same  tinoe.  Put  all  successional  plants  that 
are  large  enough  and  well  rooted  direct  into  their 
fruiting  pots,  as  this  saves  labour,  and  with  care 
in  using  the  water-pot  afterwards,  no  harm  will 
come  from  giving  large  shifts.  Be  sure  that  the 
balls  are  in  a  fairly  moist  condition  when  potting, 
as  nothing  is  more  harmful  than  to  pot  on  plants 
that  are  dry  and  to  water  them  heavily  after- 
wards, with  a  view  to  soaking  the  balls,  as  the 
new  soil  is  sure  to  be  turned  sour  and  stagnant 
by  such  treatment.  Pot  firmly  and  plunge  at 
once  into  a  bottom-heat  of  80°  to  85°,  which  should 
be  steadily  maintained. 

Stkaweerkiks.— Batches  of  Strawberries  should 
be  brought  in  and  started  gently  whenever  room 
can  be  found  for  them,  as  they  are  better  if 
brought  on  slowly.  Thin  out  the  plants  of  earlier 
batches  before  they  become  at  all  crowded.  This 
should  be  especially  looked  out  for  before  the 
flowers  expand,  as  at  that  time  a  full  play  of  air 
should  be  allowed  round  the  plants.  The  supply 
of  water  should  be  lessened  when  the  fruits  are 
ripening,  and  it  is  unwise  to  give  any  water  to 
plants  carrying  ripe  fruit  within  eight  hours  or 
so  of  picking,  as  the  flavour  of  fruits  picked  from 
plants  on  the  dry  side  is  always  richer.  Later 
lots  with  fruit  now  swelling  must  be  well  attended 
to  with  water,  and  may  be  well  syringed  once  or 
twice  a  day  to  keep  down  spider.  Thin  the 
fruits  down  to  a  number  limited  by  the  size  re- 
quired, and  the  variety  grown  ;  for  instance,  a 
small  variety  like  the  Vicomtesse  will  carry 
more  fruits  than  such  as  Royal  Sovereign  or 
Leader  if  one  is  content  with  medium-sized  fruits. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  size  is  wanted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  thin  severely  any  variety  grown. 
Batches  in  flower  should  not  be  syringed,  and  the 
air  must  be  kept  buoyant.  In  dull  weather  it 
may  still  be  necessary  to  fertilise  the  flowers  arti- 
ficially to  secure  a  good  set ;  indeed,  this  pays 
with  all  early  batches  of  forced  Strawberries,  as 
it  prevents  malformation  of  the  fruits.  Batches 
lately  brought  under  glass  should  be  watched  for 
fly  or  for  mildew,  and  treated  for  either  that 
appears.  Dipping  in  weak  tobacco-water,  softened 
slightly  with  soft  soap,  is  a  good  remedj-  for 
either.  Fumigation,  perhaps,  is  the  easiest  way 
of  checking  green-fly,  but  it  is  well  to  be  cautious 
as  to  fumigating  any  house  containing  plants  in 
fruit,  as  the  fumes  are  apt  to  penetrate  the  fruits 
and  spoil  the  flavour  of  those  which  are  getting 
at  all  advanced.  Corxubux. 


Orchids. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  ORCHID. 
An  article  by  "  F.  W.  B."  (p.  127)  on  "The 
Decline  of  the  Orchid  "  clearly  indicates  that  he 
has  been  either  misinformed  or  is  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  subject  with  which  he  has  endea- 
voured to  deal.  He  tries  to  point  out,  in  the 
first  place,  by  its  filtering  down  the  social  scale, 
that  the  Orchid  must  be  on  the  decline  and 
that  it  has  served  its  purpose.  I  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  Orchid  and  its  ups-and- 
downs  for  the  past  twenty  years  both  in  the 
trade  and  private  gardens,  and  there  has  scarcely 
been  a  sale  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years 
which  I  have  not  been  present  at.  Provided 
the  plants  are  offered  in  a  sound  and  desirable 
condition,  good  prices  are  realised  far  more 
readily  now  than  was  the  case  in  the  old  days 
of  "  Stevens'  rooms."  At  a  sale  on  February  17 
of  this  year  close  on  £1000  was  realised,  the 
principal  plants  sold  being  Odontoglossum 
crispum  and  Cattleya  aurea.  This  indicates, 
notwithstanding  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  two  .species  that  have  been  imported 
during  the  past  few  years,  that  there  is  still  a 


good  demand.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
majority  of  plants  sold  passed  into  private  col- 
lections. D.  Wardianum  is  another  species 
that  has  been  extensively  imported  for  many 
yejirs,  yet  when  this  is  offered  in  good  condi- 
tion the  plants  not  only  reach  the  reserve  prices, 
but  they  often  cause  keen  competition.  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  is  selling  better  to-day  than  it 
has  ever  sold  during  my  connection  with  Orchid 
culture.  I  know  of  three  Odontoglossums  that 
passed  from  a  prominent  trade  establishment  on 
the  Continent  to  a  private  garden  in  England 
within  the  past  two  years  at  a  sum  running 
close  on  four  figures.  One  of  our  prominent 
importers  refused  a  trade  offer  of  £300  for  a 
l)lant  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  when  it 
flowered  for  the  first  time  last  season.  Over 
£125  was  recently  paid  for  two  small  plants  of 
a  dark  Cattleya  labiata,  while  for  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Golden  Queen  160  gs.,  and  for  O.  scep- 
trum  aureum  140gs.  were  paid  at  a  sale  held  last 
May.  Theseand  many  others  which  fetched  good 
prices  were  in  most  instances  only  small  plants. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  the  remark  was  made  to 
me  by  one  of  our  leading  Orchid  growers,  "  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  novelties  ;  the 
greatest  trouble  is  to  procure  them.  Things 
have  changed.  A  few  years  ago  buyers  would 
visit  our  nurseries  ;  now  we  have  often  to  take 
the  plants  or  flowers  for  inspection. "  This  is  the 
system  generally  followed,  I  find,  and  is  no  doubt 
the  cause  of  our  not  hearing  so  much  of  the  high 
prices  that  we  were  accustomed  to  meet  with  a 
few  years  back  when  plants  came  more  f rei)  uently 
under  the  hammer.  Does  the  increased  number 
of  exhibitors  at  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  indicate  the  decline 
of  the  Orchid  ?  That  Orchids  are  annually  be- 
coming more  popular  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
fact  of  increased  exhibits  and  so  many  strange 
faces  being  present  at  the  sales.  I  know  one 
prominent  grower  who  has  laid  out  £50,000 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  in  growing 
Orchids  for  market.  The  Orchid  has  taken 
many  years  to  become  popular.  Spikes  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  realise  6d.  per  flower  ; 
Cattleyas,  according  to  season,  fetch  from  Os. 
to  24s.  per  dozen.  If  we  consider  the  labour, 
the  room  occupied,  and  the  material  used  in 
potting,  I  (juestion  very  much  if  any  plants 
would  yield  the  return  that  Orchids  as  cut 
flowers  would.  Large  growers  now  have  the 
advantage  of  importing  plants  direct,  which 
considerably  lessens  the  initial  cost.  There 
is  no  need  of  sending  out  collectors  for 
such  general  stock  as  Dendrobiums,  Cat- 
tleya labiata,  C.  Trianas,  C.  Warscewiczi, 
C.  aurea,  the  Mexican  L;elias,  Oncidiums  and 
Odontoglossums  of  the  O.  crispum  section. 
These  are  not  only  imported  direct  and  sold  at 
the  rooms,  but  there  are  men  who  wait 
growers  in  proper  season  and  that  are  ready  to 
forward  any  of  the  species  that  may  be  re 
quired.  This  disposes  of  the  services  of  the 
middleman.  The  majority  of  people  are  begin 
ning  to  realise  the  fact  that  the  fairy  tales  so 
frequently  placed  before  them  have  been  mis- 
leading. Instead  of  Orchids  being  the  costly 
and  delicate  subjects  represented,  people  have 
discovered  that  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
species  are  not  only  reasonable  in  price,  but 
tliat  ihey  can  be  grown  more  easily  and  with 
less  attention  than  is  required  by  many  green- 
house plants.  Hybridising  is  not  mentioned.  Is 
there  no  value  in  the  hybrids  that  are  constantly 
gaining  high-class  honours  from  the  Orchid 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  '! 
I  know  "  F.  W.  B."  would  find,  if  he  wished  to 
procure  some  of  them,  he  would  have  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  them. — C. 
"F.  W.  B."  may  be   right   in   the  main 


respecting  the  decline  of  Orchids,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  adopts  a  peculiar  way  to 
prove  his  point.  Because  a  flower  has  ceased 
to  be  "exclusive"  and  "aristocratic,"  it  does  not 
ioUow  that  therefore  it  is  doomed.  The  Violet, 
Primrose,  Carnation,  and  Rose,  that  "  F.  W.  B." 
rightly  praises,  are  certainly  not  exclusive  or 
aristocratic  ;  they  are  lovely  flowers  that  may  be 
enjoyed  by  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  will  always  deserve  and  obtain  a 
large  share  of  popularity.  And  this  is  what 
every  true  Orchid  lover  would  like  to  see  with 
his  favourites.  The  fact  of  the  Orchid  having 
"  filtered  down  through  the  social  scale,"  its 
ubiijuity,  and  the  other  fact  that  the  market  men 
have  taken  up  its  culture  largely,  are  all  evidence 
of  popularity,  not  of  decline.  Do  not  these  very 
men  grow  the  other  flowers,  as  the  Violet,  Car- 
nation, and  Rose,  largely  ?  When  these  far-seeing 
members  of  the  community  begin  to  throw  up 
Orchids  and  grow  something  else  in  their  place, 
then  indeed  there  is  reason  to  fear.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  more  than  one  large  grower  of  Orchids 
has,  unfortunately,  done  so,  and  in  their  place 
is  growing  plants  that  come  quicker  to  a  pay- 
ing state.  In  my  opinion  the  large  number  of 
small  collections  of  Orchids  that  are  everywhere 
springing  up  augurs  far  better  for  continued  popu- 
larity than  the  fact  of  a  very  high  price  being  paid 
tor  some  special  albino  or  rare  form.  But  are 
prices  declining  ?  In  a  list  now  before  me,  kindly 
drawn  up  by  a  well-known  grower  who  knows 
Orchid  values  well,  are  some  very  high  prices 
quite  recently  paid.  Considerably  over  the  price 
named  by  "  F.  W.  B."  has  been  paid  quietly  and 
without  advertising  within  a  very  recent  period, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  our 
principal  Orchid  nurserymen  have  standing 
orders  for  rare  species  at  amounts  that  would 
be  rather  surprising  if  published.  Keen  connois- 
seurs there  are  still  always  on  the  look-out  for 
something  new  and  striking,  and  when  such  a 
plant  turns  up  it  does  not  require  much  advertis- 
ing. Trade  collectors  have  absolutely  swamped 
the  market  with  thousands  of  Orchids  of  kinds 
with  which  we  were  already  well  supplied,  and 
this  has  brought  the  commoner  kinds  into  a 
certain  contempt.  Much  the  same  thing 
occurs  with  some  of  the  commoner  forms  of 
Narcissi  for  instance  ;  yet  this  does  not  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  flower  or  diminish  the 
absorbing  interest  taken  in  it  by  those  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  this  beautiful  family. 
We  can  do  without  fairy  tales  or  sentiment  and 
yet  enjoy  our  Orchids,  and  it  is,  I  think,  unfair  to 
say  that  their  "  perfume  is  borrowed"  simply 
because  some  Orchids  have  a  scent  similar  to  that 
of  other  flowers.  Many  have  a  distinct  and 
unique  fr,agrance  not  possessed  by  any  other 
plant.— H.  R. 

In   his  particularly  interesting  article  on 

"  The  Decline  of  the  Orchid,"  "  F.  W.  B."  points 
out  many  illustrations  of  the  rise  and  decline  in 
popularity  of  various  classes  of  plants.  This  is 
principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  the  public 
become  infatuated  with  any  particular  group  as 
to  amount  almost  to  a  mania,  there  is  sure  to  be 
a  decline  in  popular  favour  before  long,  as  the 
plants  are  rushed  into  a  position  beyond  that 
which  their  own  intrinsic  merits  entitle  them.  In 
the  early  days  of  my  horticultural  experience — 
that  is,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  OO's— there 
was  a  craze  (for  no  other  word  will  describe  it) 
for  tricolor-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  I  well  re- 
member a  guinea  or  more  being  asked  for  quite 
small  plants  by  some  of  our  nurserymen.  About 
that  period  the  Coleus  came  prominently  forward, 
and  somewhere  in  1S68,  during  a  walk  through 
the  gardens  at  Chiswick  in  the  company  of 
"  F.  W.  B."  himself,  a  prominent  topic  of  con- 
versation was  the  sale  that  had  then  taken  place 
of  twelve  seedling  Coleuses,  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Bause  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gar- 
dens, and  which  realised  by  auction  a  total  of 
3"S  guineas,  or  an  average  of  .31 J  guineas  for  each 
plant.  So  great,  however,  was  the  demand,  that, 
despite  the  high  prices,  they  turned  out  to  be 
very  remunerative  purchases.      In  the  case  of 
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such  plants  the  craze  wears  itself  out  much  soi 
than  in  those  subjects  that  are  slow  to  propagate 
andestablish.  Again,  beautiful  as  Chrysanthemums 
are,  we  have  had  rather  too  much  of  them  of  late 
years,  and  though  they  are  sure  to  be  largely 
grown  both  for  their  beauty  and  the  fact  that 
they  flower  during  the  dull  days  of  autumn  and 
winter,  they  are  hardly  likely  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion that  they  now  do— at  least,  in  the  eyes  of 
many — of  being  the  only  plants  worth  talking 
about  from  January  to  December.  — H.  P. 


Trichopilia  bre vis. —This  is  one  of  the 
brightest  of  the  Trichopilias,  and  an  extremely 
pretty  Orchid  that  is  sure  to  become  popular 
when  sufficient  stock  of  it  is  forthcoming.  The 
pretty  bell-shaped  labellum  is  pure  white,  marked 
at  the  base  with  purple,  the  sepals  bright  yellow 
with  red-brown  markings.  T.  brevis  thrives  at 
the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  where  it 
should  if  possible  be  suspended  not  far  from  the 
roof  glass  in  shallow  baskets  or  pans.  For  com- 
post, use  the  peat  and  Moss  mixture  (not  too 
much  of  it)  over  good  drainage.  Water  both  in 
the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots  when  well 
established  should  be  freely  applied.  A  coloured 
plate  was  given  in  The  Garden  for  May  22,  1897. 

Zyg-opetalum  crinitum.— I  think  the  true 
form  of  this  plant  is  not  often  seen,  and  it  is 
certainly  quite  different  from  the  usual  Z. 
Mackayi  or  intermedium.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  about  the  nomenclature  of  these 
species  or  varieties,  as  some  prefer  to  call  them. 
What  I  have  regarded  as  Z.  crinitum  is  smaller 
in  all  its  parts,  but  especially  in  the  flowers,  than 
those  named  above.  The  fringe  on  the  lip  is 
usually  more  tinged  with  crimson  and  the 
flower-spikes  are  nearly  erect.  It  is  very  pretty 
and  easily  grown  when  good  plants  are  forth- 
coming, but  a  bad  plant  to  bring  back  to  a  state 
of  health  after  being  neglected.  The  colours  in 
the  hp  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably,  some 
forms  having  this  organ  much  less  rich  than  that 
of  a  good  form  of  Z.  Mackayi.— H.  R. 

Oncidium  unguiculatum.— Not  so  showy  as 
the  nearly-related  O  tigrinum,  this  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  pretty  and  graceful  Orchid,  of  which  some 
forms  are  much  superior  to  others.  Looking  at 
the  plant,  no  one  would  say  it  was  a  difficult  plant 
to  grow  ;  nor  is  it,  but  it  is  strange  how  stub- 
bornly the  eyes  sometimes  refuse  to  start  at  the 
base  when  checked  by  any  cause.  It  must  have 
a  cool,  moist  atmosphere  about  it  during  summer 
especially,  and  a  sweet  condition  of  the  compost 
is  necessary  to  its  well-being.  Though  plenti- 
fully produced,  the  roots  are  not  so  large  as  those 
of  many  of  the  Oncidiums,  so  that  the  nodules  of 
charcoal,  crocks,  or  whatever  is  mixed  with  the 
peat  and  Moss  need  not  be  large  either.  Autumn 
IS  the  best  season  for  potting,  and  the  pots  should 
be  of  medium  size  only. 

Dendrobium  nobile  pendulum The  habit 

of  this  kind,  as  defined  by  the  varietal  name, 
serves  well  to  show  off  the  richly  tinted  blossoms, 
and  a  single  stem  well  flowered  is  \'ery  effective, 
while  large  old  specimens  are  superb.  It  is  not, 
I  think,  so  plentiful  or  so  much  grown  as  for- 
merly, most  of  the  more  recent  importations  of 
the  species  being  plants  of  an  erect  habit.  In 
fairly  large  houses  where  they  can  be  suspended 
from  the  roof  they  do  splendidly,  and  no  tying  or 
staking  must  of  course  be  practised.  One  thing 
that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  danger  of 
drip  when  hanging  choice  Dendrobes  from  eyes 
screwed  into  the  rafters  during  the  resting  season. 
They  are  not  examined  so  frequently  as  would  be 
the  case  in  the  growing  season,  and  cold  drip 
may  be  finding  its  way  to  the  centre  of  the  plant 
without  being  noticed.  To  obviate  this,  a  light 
iron  rod  screwed  to  the  under  side  of  the  rafters 
should  run  the  whole  length  of  the  house  ;  the 
plants  then  may  hang  in  perfect  safety.  The 
treatment  given  to  the  ordinary  1).  nobile  is  suit- 
able for  this  variety,  or  rather  the  pendulous 
varieties,  for  they  vary  almost  as  much  as  do 
those  having  an  erect  habit  of  growth — some 
being  very  good,  others  poor. — H. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

THE  WING-STEMMED  VINE. 

(VITIS    rTER0rHOK.\.) 

This  peculiar  Vine  is  a  stove  or  warm  green- 
house climber  or  trailer  from  Brazil,  and  is  also 
known  as  Vitis  gongylodes.  It  has  flowered 
and,  I  believe,  also  fruited  at  Cambridge 
Botanic  Gardens,  a  coloured  figure  having 
appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  Batdnical 
Magazine,  t.  6803.  Strong  plants  throw  shoots 
from  10  feet  to  50  feet  long  in  a  single  season, 
the  ternately  divided  leaves  having  flattened 
petioles,  and  aerial  roots  of  a  clear  rosy  pink 


Neither  its  flowers  nor  the  berry-like  fruits 
are  of  any  ornament  or  use,  but  the  plant  itself 
is  well  worth  training  on  strings  or 'wires  over 
water  or  around  doorways  in  a  warm  and  moist 
greenhouse.  I  find  that  most  of  our  visitors 
notice  and  admire  this  plant,  and  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  of  Cambridge,  for 
having  kindly  added  it  to  our  collection  a  year 
or  two  ago.  The  illustration  shows  clearly  the 
end  of  one  of  the  pendulous  stems  or  shoots, 
which  bears  four  of  the  tuberous-looking  and 
thickened  internodes  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
It  also  shows  the  winged  stem,  the  tripinnate  or 
trifoliate  leaves,  and  a  bunch  of  three  or  four 
of  its  slender  aerial  roots.  As  an  easily-grown 
tropical  climbing  Vine  it  merits  cultiva- 
tion by  those  who  admire  things  a  little 
imt  of  the  common. 

F.  W.  BCRBIDGE. 


Vitis  pterophora  mthe  Oollege  Gardens,  Ihii  I 
a  photograph  Tjy  Mr.  Greemoood  Fii. 


colour  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
or  jointed  stems,  and  these  as  they  hang  down 
G  feet  or  8  feet  or  more  from  the  Vine  over- 
head have  a  graceful  and  unique  appearance. 
In  autumn  or  winter  the  strongest  stems  pro- 
duce short  and  much  swollen  internodes  almost 
tuberous  in  appearance,  and  these  serve  to  in- 
crease the  plant  when  the  old  and  normal  stems 
die  away.  In  its  native  country  this  curious 
Vine  scrambles  over  bushes,  sending  its  pen- 
dent roots  down  into  the  leaf-mould  below,  and 
the  deposition  of  its  tubers  at  the  ends  or 
furthest  extremity  of  its  long  growths  enables 
the  plant  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  change 
of  soil,  or,  in  other  words,  a  rotation  of  crop. 


Bamboos  in  pots.— I  was  on  the  point> 
of  potting  up  some  Bamboos  to  help  in 
house  decoration,  but  a  friend  who  has  Ijad 
experience  with  them  in  this  direction  tells 
me  they  will  not  stand.  Does  this  apply  to 
all  the  family  or  only  to  some  varieties  ? 
I  have  used  them  for  one  or  two  nights 
alike  for  special  house  and  church  decora- 
tion, and  the  light,  graceful  foliage  is  so 
acceptable  either  as  single  specimens  or  to 
mix  with  flowering  plants,  that  I  thought 
they  might  well  supersede  the  heavier  Palms 
and  Dracajnas  :  but  if  it  is  only  a  question 
of  remaining  in  good  trim  for  a  few  days  it 
is  little  use  troubling  to  pot  them  up.  Any 
experience  with  the  different  varieties  in 
this  particular  matter  that  can  be  chronicled 
is  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  all  who  cater 
largely  for  house  decoration.— E.  BuKRELL. 
Cyclamen  persicum.  —  Whatever  ad- 
vantage there  may  be  in  growing  this 
useful  plant  as  an  annual,  there  can  be 
MO  doubt  that  well-fed  plants  in  the  second 
year  produce  a  much  larger  number  of 
flowers.  No  doubt  in  many  cases  the  bulbs 
are  so  badly  treated  after  blooming,  that  the 
ensuing  season  sees  them  weakened  and 
capable  only  of  throwing  up  a  few  small 
flowers,  but  this  will  not  be  the  case  if 
proper  care  is  taken  of  them.  The  plants 
ought,  if  possible,  to  remain  in  a  similar 
temperature  to  that  which  they  have 
flowered  in  and  be  allowed  to  finish  their 
growth  properly.  This  they  cannot  do  if 
as  soon  as  the  best  of  the  flowers  are  over 
the  plants  are  dried  off  and  packed  close 
together  under  the  stage  or  in  a  dark 
frame.  It  is  easy  to  see  when  the  plants 
have  reached  the  maximum  growth,  and 
after  this  they  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the 
full  sun  and  the  water  supply  gradually 
lessened  until  they  are  quite  dry  at  the 
roots.  Repot  when  new  growth  starts  and 
keep  the  plants  gently  growing  through 
the  winter  in  a  light  house,  httle  or  no 
shading  being  needed  until  in  fuU  flower. 
So  treated  I  have  two-year-old  plants,  and 
'  '"  some  three-year-old,  carrying  forty  or  fifty 
flowers  each,  with  many  buds  to  follow. 
East  Lothian  Stocks  in  pots.  —This 
beautiful  Stock  in  its  various  shades  of  colour 
is  very  commonly  cultivated  in  the  open  ground, 
giving  a  succession  of  its  fragrant  spikes  over 
a  considerable  time  provided  the  plants  are 
in  a  rich  larder,  well  mulched  in  hot  weather, 
the  old  exhausted  bloom-spikes  removed,  and 
the  plants  assisted  once  or  twice  with 
liquid  manure.  How  seldom,  however,  do 
we  see  them  flourishing  in  pots :  yet,  if 
properly  managed,  they  do  grandly  so  grown, 
and  are  invaluable  for  indoor  decoration  or  for 
the  conservatory.  The  best  pot  Stocks  I  have 
seen  were  sown  in  a  semi-shaded  position  out  of 
doors  in  July,  a  nice  loamy  compost  over  which 
a  handlight  would  just  fit  being  given.  After 
sowing,  the  handlight  was  placed  over  it  cross- 
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ways  until  the  seedlings  appeared,  when  they 
were  fully  exposed.  Liberal  thinning  out  of  the 
seedlings  was  practised  and  potting  them  off 
done  in  October,  3inch  pots  being  used,  two 
plants  being  put  into  each.  Before  sharp  frost 
occurred  they  were  safely  housed  on  the  back 
ledge  of  a  cool  pit  and  fully  exposed  on  all  favour- 
able occasions  through  the  winter,  the  soil 
being  kept  on  the  dry  side  to  prevent  the  plants 
moving  much  into  growth  and  the  main  bloom- 
spikes  from  developing.  In  April  the  plants 
were  shifted  into  G-inch  pots,  still  two  in  a  pot 
using  good  rich  loam,  manure,  and  coarse  sand 
draining  the  pots  well,  a  bed  of  sand  or  coal 
ashes  behind  a  north  wall  being  the  quarters 
given,  where  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  .June 
they  opened  their  handsome  trueses  of  bloom. 
For  some  purposes  one  plant  in  a  -ij-inch  pot 
might  be  more  serviceable. — J.  C. 


EPACRIS. 

This  free-fiowering  class  of  greenhouse  shrubs  is 
very  beautiful  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  at  which  time  in  most  instances  their 
slender  wand  like  shoots  are  crowded  with  pretty 
tubular  blossoms.  They  sfem  to  have  increased 
in  popularity  within  the  last  few  years,  being  met 
with  more  often  than  was  at  one  time  the  case  : 
but,  beautiful  though  the  different  kinds  of  Epa- 
crises  may  be,  they  are  not  what  might  be  termed 
popular  plants.  They  are  not  at  all  difficult  to 
grow,  being  less  exacting  in  their  cultural  re- 
quirements than  most  of  their  allies,  the  Heaths 


they  need  various  appliances  to  strike  the 
successfully,  a  good  way  to  commence  the  culture 
of  the  Epacris  is  to  obtain  a  few  plants  from  one 
of  the  nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality  of  such 
subjects.  The  best  time  of  the  year  to  purchase 
them  is  in  late  summer  or  early  autumn,  at  which 
time  tlie  pUnts  will  be  supplied  in  the  shape  of 
neat  little  specimens  in  5-inch  pots  set  with 
flower-buds.  After  this  they  only  need  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  atmosphere  is  not  too  close,  otherwise  the 
buds  may  drop.  In  a  greenhouse  the  flowers, 
protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  will 
remain  fresh  and  bright  a  long  time.  After  the 
flowering  season  the  plants  should  be  cut  back 
hard,  and  in  this  matter  a  beginner  is  apt  to  err, 
as  the  plants  look  so  fresh  that  one  is  inclined  to 
just  shorten  them  back,  the  result  being  that 
before  another  8owering  season  comes  round  they 
run  ap  tall  and  thin.  They  must  be  cut  back 
hard  and  kept  somewhat  closer,  with  an  occa- 
sional syringing,  till  the  young  shoots  make  their 
appearance,  and  then  they  may  at  once  be  re- 
potted. Good  fibrous  peat  with  an  admixture  of 
silver  sand  suits  them  well,  and  the  potting 
should  be  done  firmly,  using,  if  necessary,  a  pot 
one  si^.e  larger  than  that  in  which  they  have 
grown.  After  that  the  plants  should  be  still  kept 
close  and  occasionally  syringed  till  the  roots  are 
again  active,  which  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight, 
when  they  may  be  treated  as  orlinary  greenhouse 
subjects,  finishing  the  summer  out  of  doors  in 
order  to  set  the  flower-buds.  Most  of  the  garden 
varieties  are  hybrids  obtained  from  E.  impressa 
and  two  or  three  others,  these  being  characterised 
by  slender  shoots  and  a  rather  upright  style  of 
growth.  E.  miniata,  known  also  as  E.  longiflora, 
is  altogether  a  looser  specimen,  whose  long  shoots 
are  studded  with  pendent,  brightly- coloured 
blossoms.  This  is  rather  later  in  blooming  than 
the  others.  A  double-flowered  form,  O.  onosmai- 
flora,  is  also  in  cultivation,  but  it  has  not  borne 
out  its  early  promise  and  is  rarely  seen  in  a  satis- 
factory condition.  T. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 

Erica  Wilmoreana.— Where  soft  -  wooded 
Heaths  are  grown  in  quantity  this  is  almost  indis- 
pensable, as  it  forms  a  good  succession  to  that  charm- 
ing winter  kind  E.  hyemalis,  so  universally  grown  by 
all  cultivators  of  this  class  of  plants.  There  is  a  con- 
siderahlo  amount  of  resemblance  hetween  the  two, 


the  main  points  of  difiference  between  them  being 
that  E.  Wilmoreana  is  more  sturdy  in  growth  and 
tlowers  in  spring  in&tead  of  late  autumn  and  winter, 
!i8  K.  hyemalis  does.  Both  are  of  garden  origin. 
That  they  can  be  readily  propagated  is  shown  by  the 
vdst  numbers  tui-ned  out  by  some  of  our  market 
growers  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  good  flowering 
examples  are  disposed  of. — H.  P. 

Acacia  CUltriformiS.— Now  that  early  spring 
flowers  are  adorning  the  windows  of  florists'  shops, 
occasionally  bunches  of  this  charming  Acacia  are  to 
be  seen.  Like  others  of  the  Australian  Acacias,  it  is 
distinct  and  useful  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  its  racemes 
ot  globular  yellow  flower-heads  being  borne  freely 
along  the  branches.  Large  specimens  present  a  very 
pleasing  app.^arance  when  in  full  bloom.  If  treated 
in  much  the  same  way  as  other  hard-wooded  plants. 
Acacia  cultriformis  is  by  no  means  a  ditficult  plant  to 
grow.  A  compost  of  chiefly  peat  and  sand  suits  it 
well,  and  nothmg  could  be  more  pleasing  in  the 
greenhouse  in  the  spring  than  well-flowered  plants  of 
this  graceful  Acacia.— H.  H. 


WASTED  LABOUR  IN  MOVING  EARTH. 
Next  to  moving  heaven,  the  heaviest  under- 
taking is  that  of  moving  earth,  and  there  are  no 
labours  of  gardening  man  that  lead  to  more  wasted 
effort  where  care  and  experience  are  not  brought 
to  bear  on  the  work.  Labour  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  has  become  dearer,  and  the  ([uestion  of 
moving  earth  without  needless  waste  of  energy 
is  a  serious  one  for  all  who  have  much  ground- 
work to  do.  We  may  often  see  instances  of  mis- 
use of  labour  :  the  soil  from  foundations  carted 
far,  and  then  put  deep  over  the  roots  of  old  tr 
to  their  death  or  injury.  A  man  of  resource  in 
dealing  with  ground  would  place  this  soil  in  some 
well-chosen  spot  near,  having  first  removed  th 
surface  soil,  and,  resurfacing  with  it,  planted  it 
with  a  handsome  group  of  beautiful  shrubs  or 
trees,  so  that  the  surface  would  in  no  ugly  way 
differ  from  the  general  lie  of  the  ground  near. 
The  presence  of  carts  and  horses  seems  very 
often  to  lead  people  to  waste  their  labour  in 
carting  earth  when  a  barrow  and  a  few  planks 
would  do  the  work  better. 

In  necessary  groundwork  there  is  inevitably 
much  moving  of  earth  in  getting  levels,  carrying 
roads  and  paths  across  hollows,  and  for  various 
other  reasons.  We  should  make  a  rule  of  get- 
ting the  soil  in  all  such  cases  from  as  near  as 
possible.  Mistakes  in  levelling  ground  are  fre- 
quent, and  often  lead  to  twice  moving  of  soil. 
The  best  man  for  groundwork  is  often  one  with 
a  good  navvy's  experience,  and  many  such 
men  know  how  to  make  heavy  groundwork 
changes  without  putting  a  barrowful  of  soil 
in  the  wrong  place  —  a  great  gain.  Very 
often  spare  soil  has  to  be  removed,  and  in 
this  necessary  work  ugly  mounds  are  made, 
when,  by  a  little  care  to  choose  the  place 
well  and  never  to  leave  any  ugly  angles,  but 
make  the  ground  take  the  natural  gradation 
of  the  adjacent  earth,  it  could  be  well  planted. 
Hardy  trues  take  well  to  such  banks  if  the  good 
soil  is  kept  on  the  top,  as  it  should  always  he. 

The  same  remarks  may  serve  for  the  moving 
of  turf,  gravel,  stones  and  soil,  save  that  to  get 
good  soil  for  the  formation  of  beds,  we  must 
go  where  the  good  soil  is  ;  whereas  for  the 
bottoms  of  roads  and  paths,  the  support  of 
banks,  base  ot  terraces  or  mounds,  much  sav- 
ing may  be  effected  by  getting  what  we  want  in 
the  nearest  possible  place,  never  fearing  to 
make  a  hollow  if  need  be,  as  that  can  be  so 
easily  planted  up  with  some  free-growing  tree 
or  shrub ;  the  hardy  Pines,  like  Scotch,  Corsican, 
and  Silver  Firs,  being  excellent  for  this,  as 
they  thrive  in  almost  any  earth,  and  often  on 
surfaces  from  which  the  whole  bed  of  fertile 
soil  has  been  removed. 

Apart  from  essential  groundwork,  there  is 
the  diversifying  of  ground  artificially,  as  may 


be  seen  in  our  parks,  owing  to  the  false  idea 
that  you  cannot  make  level  ground  picturesque 
with  planting.  Proof  that  this  is  not  im- 
possible may  be  seen  in  many  a  level  country 
planted  by  Nature,  as  in  the  forest  plain  and  in 
many  a  noble  park  and  pleasure  ground  both  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Britain.  Trees  are  given 
to  us  to  get  this  very  variety  of  broken  surface, 
and  the  idea  that  to  make  a  place  picturesque 
we  must  imitate — and  usually  badly  imitate — 
naturally  diversified  ground  is  most  inartistic. 
No  doubt  broken  ground  has  many  charms,  but 
so  has  the  fertile  plain,  and  the  best  way  is  to 
accept  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  each  variety 
of  surface.  To  do  so  is  the  planter's  true  work. 
In  cities  and  suburbs  there  is  often  occasion 
to  conceal  ugly  objects,  and  earth,  if  to  spare, 
may  be  used  well  and  wisely  in  raising  at  once 
the  base  of  a  plantation  of  young  trees  ;  but  an 
enormous  amount  of  labour  given  to  making 
artificial  mounds  might  be  saved  without  any 
loss,  and  with  much  gain  to  garden  design. 

There  are  also  certain  landscape  gardeners 
who  make  mounds  or  earth  -  pimples  every- 
where regardless  of  the  growth  of  the  pUnts. 
O.ie  sees  Roses  and  tvien  moisture-loving  plants 
like  Azaleas  perched  on  dry  knolls.  If  people 
would  only  spend  more  on  good  planting  and 
less  on  trying  to  "diversify,"  as  they  call  it, 
the  surface,  it  would  be  better  for  our  gardens. 
In  many  cases,  when  planting-time  comes,  so 
much  effort  has  been  spent  on  needless  ground- 
work, that  there  are  no  means  to  spare  for  the 
best  work  of  all  in  garden  forming,  namely, 
good  planting.  But  anyone  can  make  earth 
dumplings  of  the  sort  we  see  too  many  of,  and 
planting  to  give  enduring  and  beautiful  effects 
requires  a  knowledge  of  trees  and  shrubs  both 
in  a  state  of  nature  and  cultivated. 

In  our  public  parks  the  mania  for  foolish 
groundwork  may  be  often  seen,  one  of  its 
results  being  the  burial  of  the  tree  base,  sur- 
rounded, perhaps,  with  a  brick-lined  pit-hole, 
as  in  St.  James'  Park.  Shooting  earth  and 
rubbish  to  fill  up  the  hollows  on  such  precious 
spaces  as  Hampstead  Heath  is  common,  and 
as  the  surrounding  district  is  busy  in  building, 
these  attempts  are,  we  fear,  often  the  result  of 
finding  a  shoot  for  earth  and  rubbish.  There- 
fore the  bringing  in  of  such  rubbish  should  be 
absolutely  forbidden,  as  the  only  effect  of  this 
filling  up  of  hollow  places  is  to  destroy  the 
natural  incidents  of  the  ground,  usually  far 
prettier  in  form  than  the  results  of  smug  level- 
ling up,  or,  worse  stUl,  the  formation  of  such 
artificial  mounds  as  we  see  examples  of  in  the 
parks.  Even  the  squares  in  our  level  Thames 
valley  are  not  exempt  from  outrage  of  this 
kind,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  hideous 
example  is  that  of  Euston  Square,  in  which  a 
high  and  ugly  bank  has  been  put  all  around  the 
square,  so  steep  that  even  the  cheap  nursery  rub- 
bish of  the  London  squares— Privet  and  Elder — 
refuse  to  grow  upon  it,  and  so  in  the  summer 
days,  instead  of  the  grass  and  tree-stems  and 
cool  shadows,  a  bank  of  dusty  rubbish  meets  the 
eye. 

Another  serious  source  of  waste  of  the  inex- 
perienced in  groundwork  is  burying  the  top  sur- 
face, the  most  precious,  and  in  many  cases  the 
result  of  ages  of  decay  of  turf  and  plants.  In 
alluvial  land  and  light  friable  hill  soils  this  mis- 
take does  not  so  much  matter,  but  in  heavy  land 
where  there  is  a  clay  subsoil  it  is  fatal.  For 
example,  if  we  attempt  to  level  a  slope  and  ex- 
pose the  clay  on  one  side  and  hide  the  surface 
with  it  on  the  other,  we  ruin  the  whole  surface. 
The  first  thing  in  all  groundwork  is  to  save  the 
top  soil  with  the  greatest  care,  for  the  sake  of 
using  it  again  in  its  proper  place  ;  and  how  to 
save  it  so  that  it  may  be  available  at  the  end  of 
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the  work  is  one  of  tlie  most  essential  things 
the  good  ground  worker  has  to  think  of. 

Trenches  for  the  reception  of  pipes,  drains, 
lines,  foundations,  etc.,  should  not  be  opened 
until  the  materials  are  ready  to  be  put  in,  as  in 
wet  weather,  doing  so  often  leads  to  the  sides 
falling  in  and  much  needless  labour  in  ground- 
work. 

The  direction  of  walks,  roads,  or  dividing 
lines  should  be  carefully  pegged  out  and  looked 
at  from  every  point  of  view,  having  regard  to 
their  use  and  their  relation  to  all  things  about 
them,  and  not  merely  to  the  plan,  if  such  there 
be.  Attention  to  this  will  often  save  much 
disappointment  and  labour. 


Ferns. 

FERN  GROWING  FOR  MARKET. 
DlTKiNG  the  past  'fifteen  years  considerable 
strides  have  been  made  in  all  branches  of 
gardening  under  glass,  but  none  is  more  notice- 
able than  Fern  growing.  It  is  remarkable  that 
with  the  increased  number  of  plants  that  have 
been  put  on  our  markets  Ferns  still  command 
fair  prices,  and  at  the  present  time  the  supply 
does  not  exceed  the  demand.  Most  market 
growers  confine  themselves  to  a  few  popular 
sorts,  but  there  are  exceptions.  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  of  Edmonton,  who  was  among  the 
earliest  to  take  up  the  popular  sorts  for  market 
and  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  largest 
Fern  growers,  has  also  taken  up  the  choicer 
sorts,  and,  in  addition  to  having  brought 
forward  many  of  the  original  species  not 
previously  grown,  has  added  many  valuable 
varieties  for  market  and  also  some  very  good 
kinds,  which  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
propagation  are  not  likely  to  get  beyond  choice 
collections.  Although  the  nurseries  are  not 
confined  to  Fern  culture,  Ferns  take  first  place, 
and  in  addition  to  the  home  nursery  at  Dyson's 
Lane,  two  other  branch  nurseries  are  now 
established  in  which  large  quantities  of  the 
ordinary  market  sorts  are  grown  to  meet  the 
continual  increasing  demand.  In  growing  such 
large  quantities  it  is  not  surprising  that  new  and 
valuable  varieties  are  found,  but  as  so  many 
are  sent  away  in  quite  a  small  state  there  is 
a  risk  of  losing  new  departures.  An  experienced 
eye,  however,  can  usually  distinguish  any  new 
departure  from  original  forms  even  in  quite  a 
small  state. 

Taking  those  of  most  service  for  market,  one  of 
Mr.  May's  first  was  an  improved  variety  of  Pteris 
serrulata  cristata  named  compacta,  which  re- 
ceived a  first-class  certificate  in  1884.  This  was 
followed  by  Pteris  cretica  Mayi,  a  compact 
crested  form  of  albo-lineata  ;  this  received  the 
same  award  in  1886.  Both  have  proved  worthy 
of  the  distinction.  Since  then  many  other  good 
things  have  been  added,  one  of  the  latest  being 
the  distinct  and  beautiful  Phlebodium  glaucum 
Mayi.  Asplenium  Mayi  is  another  cheice 
variety  which  appears  to  be  intermediate 
between  A.  Baptisti  and  A.  pteridoides ;  the 
fronds  are  pinnate,  the  pinnie  deeply  serrated, 
gracefully  recurved,  and  of  a  rich  deep  green 
with  a  bright  surface.  Of  Adiantums,  from  one 
batch  of  seedlings  some  five  or  six  have  received 
first-class  certificates  or  awards  of  merit,  one  of 
the  best  being  A.  Herasleyanum,  which  gained 
a  first-class  certificate  in  181>4.  A.  tenellum  and 
A.  elegantissimum  are  also  worthy  of  note.  Of 
Davallias  several  good  things  may  be  noted, 
especially  of  the  fijiensis  type,  robusta  and 
efifusa  being  prominent  and  should  prove  useful. 

Of  Nephrolepises  which  have  more  recently 
come  into  demand  for  market,  Mr.  May  grows 
very  large  quantities,    especially   of   exaltata ; 


these  are  mostly  suspended  from  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  and  may  be  found  tliroughout  the 
nursery.  N.  davallioides  furcans  is  also  exten- 
sively grown,  and  from  this  two  good  varieties 
have  been  raised — plumosa  and  multiceps. 
Lomaria  ciliata  major  is  likely  to  prove  a 
valuable  market  Fern.  It  comes  freely  from 
spores,  and  though  seedlings  show  some  varia- 
tion ,  they  are  almost  invariably  superior  to  the 
type.  L.  ciliata  grandis,  which  appeared  about 
the  same  time,  and  which  is  even  a  finer  variety, 
has  not  proved  so  prolific,  only  a  very  few  seed- 
lings having  been  raised  up  to  the  present  time. 


pell.*;as. 

This  interesting  genus  consists  chiefly  of  small- 
growing  Ferns,  varying  much  both  in  texture 
and  habit  of  growth.  They  are  widely  distri- 
buted, some  being  nearly  hardy  and  others 
requiring  stove  treatment.  The  Platylomas 
are  now  included  in  the  above,  yet  the  name 
Platyloma  is  still  retained  by  most  Fern  growers 
for  some  species.  It  appears  very  diflicult  to 
divide  one  genus  from  another,  for  some  are 
often  included  with  Pteris,  while  in  others 
there  is  a  closely  connecting  link  with  the 
Cheilanthes,  and  they  are  also  found  growing 


of  the  Fern  houses  at  Mr.  R.  B.  May's  nursery,  Upper  Edmonton. 
From  a  photograph  hy  Mr.  J.  I' Anson. 


Among  other  good  things  which  have  appeared 
in  this  nursery  are  Pteris  tremula  flaccida, 
P.  tremula  elegans  (an  elegant  crested  form),  P. 
tremula  variegata,  P .  ReginEe,  P.  Regime  cristata, 
and  P.  nivalis,  the  last  four  named  all  originating 
from  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  P.  Victorite,  which 
was  grown  so  well  here  a  few  years  ago.  The 
illustration,  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
I'Anson,  shows  the  entrance  to  a  house  devoted 
to  the  choicer  Ferns.  Visitor. 


under  similar  conditions.  It  is  for  the  rock 
fernery  that  they  are  more  suited  than  for  ordi- 
nary decoration.  There  are  a  few  exceptions. 
P.  hastata,  P.  adiantifolia,  and  P.  geraniifolia 
are  grown  to  some  extent  for  market"!  but  these 
are  only  serviceable  for  small  pots.  They 
make  compact  little  plants  for  the  small  fancy 
vases  now  so  much  in  use.  These  three  all 
come  very  freely  from  spores,  and  may  be 
grown  in  any  ordinary  loamy  compost.     They 
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do  not  require  much  heat  and  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere must  be  avoided,  as  they  are  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  thrips.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Fern  which  is  so  much  troubled  with  thrips  as 
P.  hastata.     Of  the  more  distinct  types, 

Pell.ba  terxifolia  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able, this  having  fronds  each  about  9  inches  to  a 
foot  long,  the  pinnas  short  and  divided  into  three 
segments.  The  colour  is  of  a  peculiar  glaucous 
green  with  bluish  metallic  tint.  Although  it  is 
considered  a  stove  Fern,  it  succeeds  well  under 
cool  treatment. 

P.  BRACHvi'TERA  somewhat  resembles  the 
above,  but  has  more  spreading  rhizomes,  and 
being  a  native  of  the  mountainous  regions  of 
California  succeeds  well  in  a  cool  house. 

P.  coRDATA  is  another  distinct  type,  the  fronds 
nearly  triangular,  the  pinnules  heart-shaped  and 
of  a  soft  silvery  grey,  with  still'  stalks.  I  find  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  manage.  Although  I  have 
raised  a  good  many  seedlings,  I  have  found  it 
difficult  to  establish  them  afterwards.  It  should 
be  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  light. 

P.  FLEXuosA,  which  is  sometimes  {,'iven  as  a 
variety  of  the  above,  has  much  longer  and  more 
drooping  fronds.  This  comes  freely  from  spores 
and  is  of  free  growth.  The  long  drooping  fronds 
are  well  adapted  for  suspended  baskets,  but  three 
or  four  plants  should  be  grown  together,  or  it 
will  take  a  long  time  to  make  a  well-furnished 
specimen.  The  dried  fronds  of  this  are  very 
fragrant.  The  above  two  are,  perhaps,  better 
known  as  Platylomas. 

P.  ROTUNDiFOLiA  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
above,  the  round,  simple  pinnie  being  of  a  deep 
olive-green  with  a  bright  surface.  Seedlings 
grown  on  singly  make  compact  and  pretty  plants. 
It  succeeds  well  in  a  cool  house,  and  may  be 
grown  in  a  loamy  compost. 

P.  FALCATA. — The  true  form  of  this  comes  near 
to  the  last-named,  but  the  pinnre  are  longer  and 
some  have  a  lobe  at  the  base.  There  is  another 
variety  with  erect-growing  fronds  and  longer 
pinDJB  which  is  often  found  under  the  above 
name. 

P.  ATROPURPUREA.— This  has  dark  fronds  with 
a  purple  shade  when  young.  It  is  nearly  hardy. 
Sussex. 

NOTHOCHL.ENAS. 
This  genus,  which  is  closely  related  to  th^ 
Cheilanthes,  includes  some  very  pretty  littl^ 
Ferns.  Although  they  are  found  in  variou^ 
countries,  they  nearly  all  grow  in  rocky  posi" 
tions  where  they  are  well  exposed  to  the  sun. 
and  though  they  like  root-moisture,  the  fronds 
should  be  kept  dry.  Being  of  small  growth, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-pot  them,  avoid- 
ing a  close  or  heavy  compost  and  giving  good 
drainage.  Some  rough  rubble  or  broken  sand- 
stone and  crocks  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Spores  are  usually  abundant,  and  with  care 
seedlings  may  be  raised.  These,  though  slow 
at  first,  when  they  do  get  a  start  soon  make 
pretty  little  plants.  In  the  earlier  stages  they 
may  all  be  grown  on  in  the  stove,  and  although 
they  like  plenty  of  light,  I  do  not  think  they 
are  benefited  by  the  atmosphere  being  too  dry. 
As  long  as  the  moisture  does  not  settle  on  the 
fronds  no  harm  will  be  done.  The  advantage 
of  bringing  on  young  stock  to  replace  plants 
that  have  become  old  or  stunted  is  very  impor- 
tant in  the  case  of  the  Nothochlienas.  A  few  of 
the  species  may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the 
crowns  should  seedlings  fail,  but  seedlings  make 
much  better  plants.  Dividing  should  be  done 
early  in  the  spring,  and  after  being  repotted, 
the  plants  may  be  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a 
few  days,  but  little  water  .should  be  given  until 
the  plants  are  re-established  and  have  taken  a 
good  hold  of  the  new  soil. 

Collecting  spores  requires  a  little  experience 
to  secure  them  at  the  best  time  ;  the  under- 
Burface    of    the    fronds    being     covered    with 


powder,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  when  the  spores 
are  at  their  best.  All  of  the  known  species 
may  be  recommended  as  being  worthy  of  cul- 
ture where  a  collection  can  be  maintained,  but 
I  should  select  the  following  : — 

N0TH0CHL.£N'A     FLAVEXS    AND    N.    NIVEA  cloScly 

resemble  each  other  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
farina  which  covers  the  under  surface  of  the 
fronds,  the  one  being  golden  and  the  other  silver. 
The  fronds  have  much  the  appearance  of  those  of 
a  Maiden-hair,  and  they  are  often  termed  the 
gold  and  silver  Maiden-hairs.  N.  Havens  is  the 
more  robust  in  growth  and  makes  fair-sized 
fronds,  the  pinnules  of  which  when  cut  and  care- 
fully dried,  curl  up  and  have  the  appearance  of 
tiny  golden  balls. 

N.  siNUATA,  a  distinct  and  pretty  species,  has 
rather  long  pinnate  fronds,  with  a  pale  greyish 
green  surface  and  silvery  white  beneath. 

N.  RUFA  (or  ferruginosa)  has  long  narrow  fronds 
of  a  similar  texture,  and 

N.  TRicKiiMAN'oiDES  also  belongs  to  the  same 
group.  Where  only  one  can  be  grown,  I  should 
select  sinuata,  as  it  comes  so  freely  from  spores, 
but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  raising  N.  rufa. 

N.  EcKLONiANA  has  short,  nearly  triangular 
fronds,  pale  grey,  densely  covered  with  fine  hairs. 
This  is  often  found  under  Cheilanthes,  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  appearance. 

There  are  several  others  equally  worthy  of 
note,  but  the  above  are  amongst  the  best  that  I 
am  well  acquainted  with.  Sussex. 


Asplenium  Hilli.— This  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
resulting  from  A.  Belangeri  crossed  with  A. 
biforme,  but  the  plant  above  mentioned  favours 
the  former  kind  most  of  all.  This  is  seen  in  the 
densely-set  fronds  and  in  the  colour  more  than  in 
other  details.  The  hybridising  of  Ferns,  how- 
ever, is  a  difficult  m.atter  in  itself,  and  it  must  ever 
be  doubtful  whether  a  cross  has  been  etfected  or 
not.  Of  the  distinctness,  however,  as  much  as 
the  general  utility  of  this  plant  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  the  compact  and  dense  habit,  the  well-set 
and  beautifully  recurved  fronds  at  once  attract- 
ing attention. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Yello'W-fruited.  Tree  Ivy.— A  capital  exhibit 
of  tliis  useful  soit  was  noted  in  a  group  of  evergreens 
recently  at  the  Drill  Hall,  the  plants  being  dwarf, 
vigorous,  and  abundantly  fruited.  Though  the  fi-uits 
were  scarcely  ripe,  the  plants  were  quite  attractive  in 
the  mass  as  represented.  For  filling  large  beds  in 
winter-time,  in  conjunction  with  others  of  brighter 
hue,  or  even  as  pot  plants,  some  bushes  of  Tree  Ivies 
with  their  all-enduring  foliage  are  always  welcome. 

Rhododendron  Exquisite.— For  this  delight- 
ful hybrid  no  mnre  suitable  name  could  have  been 
chosen  ;  indeed,  the  name  itself  is  repeatedly  forced 
upon  the  mind  by  the  really  delightful  shade  nf  colour 
that  meets  the  eye.  The  flowers  are  yellow.  The 
term,  however,  by  itself  is  all  too  inadequate  for  the 
delicate  beauty  thit  is  revealed  by  the  blo?soms.  It 
is  the  result  cf  crossing  R.  javanicum  and  R.  Teys- 
manni,  and  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  any  that  have  yet  appeared. 

Brunfelsia  cilycina  grandiflora.— I  am 
sending  you  by  this  post  a  few  sprays  of  Brunfeltia 
ealycina  grandiflora,  which  are  very  sweet  scented,  and 
on  first  coming  out  are  blue  and  after  being  out  a  few 
days  turn  pure  white.  The  plant  is  very  free- 
flowering.^  W.  Richardson,  Hassocks  Nurseries, 
Hassocks. 

*,*  A  coloured  plate  of  this  very  handsome  stove 
plant  appeared  in  The  Garden  of  July  25,  1891, 
nnder  the  name  of  Fraaciscea  ealycina  grandiflora. — 
Eu. 

Narcissus  Barri  conspicuus.— Among  the 
Barri  and  allied  sections  there  is  perhaps  no  greater 
favourite  and  none  to  universally  popular  as  the 
variety  known  as  conspicuus.  It  is  a  great  beauty  in 
the  open  garden,  but  it  is  not  a  plant  that  is  going  to 
lend  itself  to  indifferent,  and  one  may  almost  say 
untimely,  forcing.  There  is  more  art  in  the  forcing 
of  many  kinds  of  Narcissi  \vith  success  than  appears 


on  the  surface.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  upon  more  than  one  occasion  of 
late. 

Cooloronan  and  other  Violets.— I  send 
herewith  some  Violet  blooms,  Neapolitan  (pale), 
Comte  de  Brazza  (white),  a  f^w  Marie  Louise  (dark), 
and  Cnolcronan,  paler  thiu  Marie  Louise,  but  darker 
than  Neapolitan.  The  Coolerouan'.is  the  larsest  and 
easiest  grown  of  any,  aud  1  think  it  will  compare 
favourably  with  Cornish  Violets,  mentioned  in  last 
issue  of  The  (4arde.v.  This  season  has  been  againtt 
all  cold-frame  plants,  having  been  so  very  damp. — 
Mrs.  Pkry  Knox  Gore,  Coolcronan,  Ireland. 

*sf*  Very  finely  grown. — En. 

Saxifraga  Boydi  alba— Though  the  flowers 
individually  of  this  early  kind  possess  a  sort  of 
superiority  over  other  white  forms  so  far  as  substance 
is  coucerued,  it  is  a  little  doubtful  if  the  variety  will 
prove  so  generally  useful  as  the  better-known  S.  Bar- 
seriana.  In  the  latter  the  wavy  or  undulate  character 
of  the  petals  is  a  feature,  while  in  Boyd's  white  kind 
the  flojvers  present  a  plainer  surface.  A  weak  point, 
however,  is  the  habit,  an  itun  strongly  exempl'fied  in 
a  few  plants  of  it  shown  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Rojal  Horticultural  Society. 

Chionodoxa  gigantea.— Though  meriting  its 
specific  or  varietal  name  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  size  of  the  blossoms  is  concerned,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  this  form  is  really  equal 
to  C.  Lucihaa  from  a  decorative  point  of  vie -v.  lu 
freedom  of  flowering,  the  latter,  which,  by  the  way, 
also  appears  the  more  popular,  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed, and  as  much  may  be  said  of  its  fine  colour. 
This  latter  at  least  is  not  a  strong  point  in  C.  gigatitea, 
which,  while  being  larger,  appears  to  be  less  free- 
flowering  and  to  have  weaker  spikes. 

Galanthus  Tom  Tit.— Before  the  Snowdrop 
season  has  quite  passed  away  one  may  mention 
one  of  Mr.  Allen's  seedlings,  which  is  noteworthy 
because  of  its  dwarf  habit  and  pretty  flowers. 
This  is  Tom  Tit,  a  Snowdrop  of  which  Mr.  Allen 
thinks  highly,  as  I  gather  from  a  letter  received 
from  him  the  other  day.  This  is  now  the  third 
season  I  have  seen  it  in  bloom,  and  its  neat- 
ness and  symmetry  make  it  grow  in  favour 
from  year  to  year.  The  difference  in  stature  of 
the  varieties  of  G.  nivalis  is  great,  and  when  Tom 
Tit  is  seen  beside  a  tall,  lanky  variety  named 
Kilkenny  Giant  the  contrast  seems  somewhat 
ludicrous. — A.  Arxhtt. 

The  double  yellow  Snowdrop.  — Unexpec- 
tedly, through  the  coming  into  bloom  of  the  last 
bulb  received  as  the  double  yellow  Snowdrop,  I 
have  to  modify  my  remark  on  page  156.  The 
la-it  to  come  into  flower  has,  much  to  my  delight, 
retained  its  yellow  markings,  although  the  others 
reverted  to  the  ordinary  green.  In  so  far  as  it 
has  no  ovary  to  show  the  yellow  colouring  as  G. 
flavescens  has,  this  double  form  is  not  so  bright  as 
the  single,  but  on  examination  it  is  seen  to  be  a 
most  delicately  tinted  flower  with  its  soft  yellow 
markings,  which  take  the  place  of  the  u-ual  green 
streaks.  In  other  respects  it  is  a  counterpart  of 
Galanthus  nivaUs  fl.  pi.— S.  Arn'OTT. 

Galanthus  Ulrich  Sharlock. — The  quaint 
Galanthus  Sharlocki  has  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
James  Allen  given  us  seedlings  which  partake  in 
some  cases  of  but  little  of  the  peculiarities  of 
their  parent.  Ulrich  Sharlock,  one  of  these 
seedlings,  shows  but  little  division  of  the  spathe 
—so  prominent  a  feature  of  Sharlocki — and  has 
none  of  the  green  marking  on  the  exterior  of  the 
outer  segments  which  that  Snowdrop  presents. 
It  has,  however,  a  feature  of  its  own  in  the  form 
of  the  outer  segments.  These  are  what  Mr. 
Allen  describes  as  "canoe-shaped,"  an  expression 
which  describes  pretty  correctly  the  shape  they 
form.  This  is  rather  a  nice  Snowdrop,  robust 
though  dwarf.— S.  Arnott. 

Prunus  triloba  and  others.— Very  few  of 
the  visitors  to  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  meeting  expected  to  see  such  a  spring- 
like effect  as  that  presented  by  the  various  Pru- 
nuses  from  Waltliam  Cross.  A  more  pleasing  or 
attractive  group  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 
One  of  the  finest  is  the  above,  with  double  pink- 
coloured  flowers  on  elegant  twig-like  stems.  Of 
this  alone  there  was  a  nice  batch.  Another 
attractive  kind  is  P.  Myrobalana  rosea  plena,  as 
charming  in  bud  as  in  blossom.     That  such  things 
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merit  greater  attention  at  tlie  hands  of  the  gar- 
dener there  is  no  doubt,  and,  grown  in  pots  and 
brought  gradually  into  flower  in  a  cool  tempera- 
ture, very  little  of  the  true  colour  is  lost.  Ar- 
ranged with  fine-foliaged  plants  in  the  conserva- 
tory these  things  would  have  a  singularly  pretty 
effect. 

Xerouema  Moorei.— A  nice  plant  of  this 
was  staged  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Seeing  the  plant  in  the 
dormant  stage,  or  at  least  prior  to  its  flowfring, 
one  may  be  pardoned  for  mistaking  it  for  a 
member  of  the  Iridace:^',  when  as  a  fact  it  belongs 
to  the  liliaceous  order.  Not  only  ths  Flag-like 
leaves  of  the  plant,  bub  equally  the  composition 
of  the  tuft  would  cause  one  to  regard  it  as  an  Iris 
species.  Not  so,  however,  when  ihe  fljwer-'cape 
is  seen.  This  latter  is  nearly  or  quite  2  feet 
long,  the  flowers  being  arranged  in  a  i  econd 
raceme  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the  stem.  The 
flowers  are  interesting,  the  perianth,  as  also  the 
stamens,  being  of  a  crimson-red  hue.  The  plant 
requires  a  stove  temperature  to  grow  it  with  suc- 
cess, interfering  with  the  roots  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. The  example  in  question  created  a  good 
deal  of  interest. 

Anemone  fulgens.— Why  this  is  so  rarely  a 
success  in  average  gardens  is  simply  the  result  of 
indifferent  culture— a  sort  of  let-alone  system, 
that  only  brings  failure  with  it  at  every  turn.  In 
the  early  border  we  have  no  plant,  hardy  or 
otherwise,  that  can  vie  with  this  one,  and  surely 
any  flower  or  plant  of  which  so  much  may  be  said  is 
worth  special  culture  to  make  it  asuccsss.  Much 
of  the  failure  in  British  gardens  is  due  to  the 
foliage  being  cut  off  by  frost.  It  may  be  als  3  that 
the  plant  suffers  through  the  lack  of  sun-heat  in 
our  average  seasons.  In  the  first  year  the  p'ant  is 
generally  a  success  if  the  roots  are  imported  ones, 
and  these  if  left  in  the  ground  are  but  a  mere 
shadow  of  their  former  selves  when  the  second 
season  arrives.  Indeed,  too  frequently  the  bed 
containing  the  roots  is  covered  by  its  leaves  soon 
after  the  coming  of  the  early  autumn  rains,  and 
then  when  frost  follows  the  foliage  is  lost  and 
failure  results.  Covering  with  lights  and  other 
things  seems  but  a  poor  way  of  keeping  them, 
and  better  success  would  be  more  generally 
secured  were  the  tubers  lifted  each  year  and 
dried  off',  only  planting  them  again  when  all  frost 
has  departed. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana.— The  excessive  rain- 
fall we  have  had  here  during  the  past  winter  has 
proved  more  trying  to  many  alpine  flowers  than 
what  one  is  apt  to  consider  appropriate  winter 
weather — frost  and  enow.  Burser's  Rockfoil  has 
suffered  among  other  plants,  and  some  pieces  have 
died  off.  Survivors  are  showing  flower,  and  are 
alike  pretty  when  in  bud  with  their  white  petals 
showing  through  the  crimson  calyces  or  when  in 
flower  with  their  pure  blooms  opened  out  flat. 
What  a  fine  thing  would  be  a  plant  "2  feet  or 
3  feet  across  if  we  could  only  have  it.  Unfortu 
nately,  one  finds  that  this  Rockfoil  has  to  be 
taken  to  pieces,  so  to  speak,  by  being  broken  up 
and  replanted  in  smaller  plants.  When  it  begins 
to  get  large  it  becomes  patchy  and  dies  off.  If 
one  works  peat  and  sand  well  among  its  rosettes 
it  may  live  for  a  time  longer,  but  eventually  the 
drastic  and  regrettable  process  of  breaking  up  has 
to  be  followed.  While  S.  Burseriana  likes  a  dry 
and  sunny  place,  there  is  a  possibility  of  giving 
it  a  position  too  hot  and  without  enough  moisture. 
One  has  seen  promising  plants  succumbing  to 
drought  when  in  such  places.  So  pretty  is  Bur- 
ser's Rockfoil  that  it  is  worthy  of  some  care.— 
S.  Arnutt,  Carsrlhoni,  hy  Duiiifrie.'i,  N.B. 

Crocus  biflorus  Pestalozzse.— Some  remark- 
ably pretty  varieties  of  Crocus  biflorus  are  in 
existence.  So  much  do  these  vary  in  size  and  in 
colouring,  that  one  might  with  some  justification 
entertain  doubts  of  their  being  correctly  con- 
fidered  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  variety 
Pestalozz;e  is  one  which  will  commend  itself  to 
those  who  admire  small  flowers  of  quiet  beauty 
rather  than  to  those  who  look  with  favour  upon 
large  blooms  of  brilliant  colour.  The  flowers  are 
small,  white,  save  for   the   orange  anthers   and 


filament  and  the  orange-scarlet  stigmata.  The 
leaves  are  narrow  and  the  flowers  rise  prettily 
among  them.  The  crowns  produce  several 
flowers,  and  a  large  clump  would  be  exceedingly 
attractive.  I  have  not  found  this  Crocus  in- 
crease so  rapidly  as  some,  but  my  small  clump 
has  been  very  pleasing.  Mr.  Maw  classes  this 
as  a  sub-variety  of  C.  biflorus  var.  nubigenus 
of  Herbert,  Boissier  being  the  authority  for  the 
name  Pestalozzie.  Mr.  Maw  says  it  grows  inter- 
mixed with  C.  nubigenus  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bosphorus  in  company  also  with  a  feathered 
variety  of  the  same  size.  These  miniature  Cro- 
cuses are  charming  among  the  alpine  flowers  on  a 
gunny  part  of  the  rock  garden.— S.  Arnott. 

The  Snowflakes.— Now  that  Snowdrops  are 
j  getting  past,  the  Snowflakes  come  to  take  their 
place  as  far  as  may  be.  The  Leucojum  has  not, 
perhaps,  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  Galan- 
thus,  but  it  has  in  lieu  of  these  a  beauty  of  its 
own.  Its  large  bell  like  blooms  with  their  satin- 
ke  sheen  are  still  further  embellished  by  the 
reen  or  yellow  spots  which  serve  to  accentuate 
the  purity  of  the  flower.  One  would  be  glad  to 
see  this  flower  multiplied  and  cheapened,  so  that 
it  could  be  planted  as  plentifully  as  the  Snow- 
drop. Its  broad  foliage  is  handsome,  and  it  is, 
taking  it  all  in  all,  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
flowers  of  spring.  The  differences  we  find  among 
the  flowers  are  not  very  numerous,  but  besides 
what  we  may  call  the  normal  form,  with  its  soli- 
tary bloom  on  a  stem,  there  are  some  with  twin 
flowers.  Some  have  yellow  spots  and  others 
green,  with  shades  intermediate  between  the  two. 
There  is  also  some  difference  in  the  time  of 
blooming,  so  that  by  a  little  selection  one  may 
have  Snowflakes  over  a  longer  time  than  usual. 
The  double  Leucojum  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  not 
very  successful  in  Britain.  It  is  rare  in  gardens, 
and  one  has  not  heard  of  its  doing  well  even 
here  the  single  forms  flourish. — S.  Arnott. 


Public  Gardens. 

Open  spaces  for  London.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  Lord 
Teynham  presiding,  it  was  stated  that  the  agree- 
ment had  now  been  completed  for  the  transfer  of 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary,  Plaistow,  to  the  West 
Ham  Corporation,  and  that  the  association  would 
shortly  be  placed  in  a  position  to  commence  the 
laying  out  of  the  ground.  Progress  was  reported 
with  regard  to  the  work  in  hand  at  the  Paragon 
and  Portland  Place,  New  Kent  Road,  which  it 
was  thought  would  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  opened 
to  the  pubic  in  May.  It  was  announced  that  in 
response  to  numerous  protests  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  had  declined  to  allow  Ken- 
sington Gardens  and  Hyde  Park  to  be  utihsed  by 
the  water  companies  for  the  laying  of  an  exten- 
sive system  of  water  mains,  the  excavations  for 
which  would  have  been  highly  detrimental  to  the 
trees,  and  have  seriously  interfered  with  the 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  grounds.  The 
secretary  stated  that  a  deputation  from  the 
association  had  attended  before  the  Common 
Council  in  support  of  its  petition  that  the  Cor- 
poration should  maintain  a  number  of  City 
churchyards  if  the  association  laid  them  out  and 
adapted  them  for  public  use,  and  that  the  pro- 
posal was  now  under  consideration. 

Metropolitan  commons.— A  Parliamentary 
paper  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  giving 
a  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  year  1898 
under  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Acts,  ISOti  to 
1898,  states  that  schemes  with  respect  to  Barnes 
Common  and  East  Sheen  Common  were  duly 
confirmed  by  Parliament.  Both  commons  are 
now  under  the  management  and  control  of  the 
Barnes  Urban  District  Council.  A  scheme  with 
respect  to  Harrow  Weald  Common,  Middlesex,  h 
been  approved  and  certified  by  the  board,  and  now 
awaits  Parliamentary  confirmation.  The  common, 
which  is  46  acres  in  extent,  has  been  vested  iii  the 
urban  district  councils  of  Harrow,  Wealdst'one, 


and  Wembley,  and  the  rural  district  council  of 
Hendon,  subject  to  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
surveyors  of  the  highways  and  proprietors  of  land 
within  the  parish  of  Harrow  and  hamlet  of  Pinner 
of  using  it  as  and  for  public  gravel,  stone,  and 
sand  pits.  The  evidence  at  the  inquiry  disclosed 
that  the  common  was  turned  into  a  camping 
ground  by  gipsies,  frequented  by  poachers,  and 
made  a  receptacle  for  rubbish.  The  scheme  for 
vesting  the  management  of  Petersham  Common  in 
the  Richmond  Corporation,  on  the  pe  ition  of  the 
latter,  has  been  drawn  up,  and  will  be  further 
considered  on  the  expiration  of  the  period  pre- 
scribed for  the  delivery  of  objections  or  sugges- 
tions.   

United  Hortic  Itural  Bent  fie  and  Provi- 
dent Society.— We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  society  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  March  13,  at  S  p.m.,  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand.  Mr.  John  Fraser,  of 
the  Ga7'de7ung  World,  will  preside  on  tliis  cccasion. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  H, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster, 
1  to  4  p  m.  A  lecture  on  "The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's Experiments  at  Woburn  :  their  Object  and 
Method,''  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering 
at  '^  o'clock. 

Tlie  weather  in  West  Herts.— Most  of  the 
days  during  the  past  week  were  warm,  while  the 
nights,  on  the  other  hand,  were  as  a  rule  as  un- 
seasonably cold ;  consequently  there  was  again  on 
several  occasions  a  great  range  in  temperature. 
For  instance,  on  the  night  preceding  the  7th  the 
lowest  reading  in  the  thermometer  screen  was 
•2i\°,  and  the  highest  in  the  middle  of  the  day  51°, 
making  a  difference  of  31°  between  the  greatest 
cold  at  night  and  the  greatest  warmth  in  the  day- 
time. On  the  same  night  the  thermometer  ex- 
posed on  the  lawn  indicated  18°  of  fro^t,  which  is 
as  low  as  any  temperature  registered  by  the  same 
thermometer  duiing  the  past  winter.  As  com- 
pared with  the  March  averages  for  these  depths, 
the  ground  is  now  at  about  a  seasonable  tempera- 
ture at  '2  feet  deep,  but  about  2"  colder  at  1  foot 
deep.  There  was  a  very  slight  fall  of  rain,  hail, 
and  snow  on  the  4th,  but  beyond  this  there  his 
been  no  rain  for  three  weeks.  No  measurable 
quantity  of  rain-water  has  come  through  either 
percolation  gauge  for  more  than  a  week.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  month  the  air  has  been  un- 
usually dry.  On  three  days  the  sun  shone  brightly 
for  over  S  hours,  the  average  record  for  a  Maich 
day  being  about  3.|  hours.  The  effect  of  the  many 
sunny  days  of  the  past  three  weeks  is  shown  by 
the  early  flowering  of  the  Pe.ich.  An  Eaily 
Rivers  Peach  growing  on  a  south  wall  in  my 
garden  came  first  into  blossom  on  the  5th,  which 
is  very  nearly  three  weeks  earlier  than  its  average 
date  for  the  previous  thirteen  years,  and  earber 
than  in  any  of  those  years  except  1894  Another 
Peach  tree  similarly  situated  was  in  flower  on  the 
4th.— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Canarina    Campanula.  —  Can   any    of  your 

aiders  give  hints  on  the  cultivation  of  Canarina 
Campanula  ?  I  have  several  plants  grown  from  seed 
and  now  four  years  old.  They  have  a  mass  of  tubera 
big  as  your  fist,  flourish  vigorously  and  look  per- 
fectly healthy,  but  1  can  never  get  more  than  two  or 
three  flowers  on  a  plant.  The  flowers  are  so  beautiful 
that  I  should  be  verv  glad  to  know  how  to  obtain  more 
ofthem.-J.B. 


BOOKS  RECKIVED. 
ni  the  Evolution  of  PUnts."     By  D.  H. 
ondou  :    Maomillan  and  Co. 
:iplos  ,.f  Agric'.lture  "     Edited  hy  L.  H. 
Ion  ;   JIac.nillaii  and  Co. 
ipters  in  Science."    By  Mrs.  W.  Awdry. 
u  JIurray,  Albemarle  Street. 


"  Lecture.^ 
Campbell.     I 

■'The  Prill. 
Bailev.     Lon 

"  Early  Cb 
London  :  Joli 


Names   of  plants. — C.  P.  B — 1,  Ophiopogou 
Jaburau  ;  L'   aud  o,  next   week;   4,   Cyperua  alteroi- 

fohua. ll'in.   J,    Wise.  —  Alonsoa  incisifolia. ■ 

./.   Falconer.  —  A  poor  form  of  Cattleya    TriataJ.  — 
I  H,  0.— Hyatinthus  roma^nuS, 
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Opotaavd  and  Fralt  i— 

Apple  Laue's  Prince  Albert. 
Apple  Newton  Wonder 


Apples,  keeping 


iBUck     ..     17t) 


Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 


Peaches  on  west  walls , .     . 

Pear  Durondeau 

Pear,      stewing,      Winte 

Orange 

Pear  trees,  old,  on  walls     . 
Raspberry  canes,  training  . 


Nymphasas       180 

Pea-*,  Sweet,  sowing     ..     ..  179 

Saxifraga  apiculata      .,     ..  179 

Violets,  propagating     ..     ..  179 

Water  Lily  garden,  a    . .      . .  177 

Water  Lib,,  the  common  irhitc  179 

Water  Lilies,  hardy  hybrid  .  177 


Flower  ;— 

Campemelles  ..     ..     -. 
Carnations,  outdoor 
Clove,  the  old  Crimson 
Eichornia  crassipes 
(;ar<fai,  ciac  in  M.  Marl 

Iris  Kfpmpferi 

Leucojum  carpathicum 


Btove  and  Greentaonae:- 

Alocasia  Wa\T-iniana     ..     .. 
Alocasia  Wacriniana    .. 
Camellias     dropping     their 


INDX2X. 

(lUuHraiiom  in  Jtaliet.) 

Climbera,    fine-foliaged,   for 


Lachenalia  Nelsoni 
Lilium     auratum     rubro-vit- 
tatumplatyphyllum..     ..     183 

Plants  or  flowers  ? 183 

Pancratiums  and  Eucharises    181 
Primula  floribunda  var.  Isa- 
bella        183 

Cbrysanttaemnins  :— 

Chrvsanthemums    in    small 
pits        18» 

Park  and  Woodland: - 


Colonauitir  rol 
Cntoncasters 
Mistletoe  .. 


Cabbages,  bolting  in     . .     . . 
Onion    Bedford»hire   Cham- 
pion         

Pea  Day's  Early  Sunrise     . . 
Potato  Ninetyfold  .     ..     _ 

Seed  sowing 

Tomatoes  and  wireworm    . . 


!— 

Royal  Hortlcultm-al  -       .. 
United  Horticultural  Bene- 
fit and  Provident  . .     . . 


Notes  of  tba  Week  i— 

Azalea  Purity 

Camellia  Mathotlana  alba  . . 
Chionodoxa  Eardensis  . .     . . 

Chionoscillas 

Crocus  Sieberi 

Crocus  versicolor  picturatus 
Daffodil,  the  Saragossa 


Deutzia  Lemoinei 

Dublin,  flowers  from  ..  .. 
Erythronium  Hendersoni  ,. 
Galan  thus  aestivalis  ..  .. 
Galanthus    Melvillei  in  the 

Hippeastrum  procerum  ,, 
Iris  reticulata  major  .  . . 
Iris  stylosa  (dark  variety)  . . 
Muscari  azureum  . .     . . 

Narcissus  obvallaris  in  grass 
Primula  dentlLUlata  alba  . 
Saxifraga  Boydi  with  white 


Plant-breeding       ..     ..     ..     182 

Tenant's  fixtures 192 

Weather,  the,  in  W.  Herts  .     193 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

EXTENSION    OF    PEACH    AND 

NECTARINE  TREES. 
N(i  matter  how  good  the  culture,  there  are  at 
times  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  these 
trees  to  fill  the  allotted  spaces  given  them.  One 
often  sees  wide  spaces  between  the  trees  on 
walls  that  could  profitably  be  filled  in  more 
readily  if  the  extension  system  had  been 
adopted.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  allowing  these 
trees  to  grow  freely  from  the  start,  thinking 
that  much  better  results  follow  than  when  the 
knife  is  used.  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity,  if  there 
is  space,  for  the  continual  shortening  back 
of  the  growth,  which  is  often  cut  back  to  a 
fruit  bud,  with  the  result  it  will  be  shorter 
still  when  the  crop  is  cleared.  If  maidens  are 
planted,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  back  so 
severely  as  is  frequently  practised,  as  much  may 
be  done  by  pinching  and  disbudding  to  extend 
the  tree  in  its  infancy.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  space  Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  cover 
in  a  suitable  soil  and  position.  The  more  the  tree 
is  extended  the  better  the  chance  of  a  crop.  I 
find  that  the  American  varieties,  some  of  which 
are  anything  but  gross  growers,  give  a  much 
better  return  if  allowed  more  freedom  of 
growth.  Grown  thus  there  is  less  trouble  with 
bud-dropping  and  less  fear  of  gumming.  Since 
adopting  free  extension  I  have  been  less 
troubled  with  the  evils  referred  to.  There  is  less 
gross  wood  if  the  growth  is  spread  over  a  larger 
area,  and  the  fruits  are  then  produced  on  the 
smaller  wood  more  freely.  Many  complain  that 
there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  crop  from 
some  kinds.  Some  of  these  varieties  planted 
five  years  ago  and  allowed  to  extend  freely  have 
given  much  less  trouble  than  trees  pruned 
in  the  usual  way  and  allowed  much  less  space. 
There  is  another  important  point.  Trees  grown 
on  the  extension  principle  are  much  cleaner 
and  the  foliage  is  so  much  better,  and,  as  all 
growers  know,    well-developed    foliage   means 


better  fruit  in  the  end.  To  grow  trees  thus, 
of  course  more  room  must  be  given  between 
the  branches  at  the  start,  and  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  improve  on  the  training  as  the  trees 
increase  in  size,  allowing  more  room  each  year. 
( )nce  the  leaders  are  in  position  it  is  an  easy 
matter.  Many  advocate  leaving  the  pruning  to 
the  end  of  February,  and  it  is  safe  advice,  but  I 
would  prefer  as  little  pruning  as  possible  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen.  Far  better,  in  my 
opinion,  prune  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
that  is,  remove  the  old  bearing  shoots.  By 
doing  this  it  will  leave  but  little  to  prune  if 
stopping  and  regulating  were  done  as  needed. 
With  ample  extension  root  action  will  be  more 
vigorous.  There  is  less  chance  for  the  roots  to 
overrun  the  top  growth — that  is,  the  growth 
will  be  so  regulated  that  there  will  be  better 
wood  in  all  parts  of  the  tree  and  very  few 
coarse  branches  that  will  need  severe  pruning, 
as  is  often  the  case  where  free  extension  is  not 
practised.  0.  Wythes. 


into  April  or  perhaps  later.  It  ia  a  large, 
roundish  fruit,  with  open  eye  and  a  yellowish 
skin,  prettily  streaked  with  red.  Its  good  quali- 
ties as  a  cooking  fruit  are  now  well  known.— H. 


Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — When  well 
coloured,  as  I  noted  it  recently,  this  fine  cooking 
Apple  is  exceedingly  handsome.  Of  fair  size, 
with  greenish  yellow  skin,  striped  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  firm,  juicy  flesh,  it  ia  always  a 
favourite  with  good  cooks  late  in  the  season.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  constant- bearing  Apples  in 
existence  :  indeed,  in  many  cases  it  bears  too 
freely  for  the  tree  to  make  a  healthy  growth,  and 
very  heavy  thinning  has  to  be  resorted  to.  It 
does  well  under  any  form  of  training,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  good  kinds  that  fruit  well  on  espaliers, 
though  a  freer  system  ia  to  be  recommended.— 
C.  H.  B. 

Apple  Ne-wton  Wonder.— Though  appear- 
ance must  always  give  place  to  quality  even  in 
cooking  fruits,  there  is  an  advantage  in  having 
the  two  combined  as  they  are  in  this  fine  Apple. 
I  noted  some  very  nice  well-kept  examples  at 
Farnham  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  the  first  week 
in  March,  and  though  these  had  been  kept  on  the 
single  layer  system,  they  were  beautifully  fresh 
and  firm.  Doubtless  when  properly  stored  and 
carefully  gathered  Newton  Wonder  will  keep  well 


NOTES  ON  VINES. 
Where  Vines  are  grown  to  any  extent  the 
present  is  not  only  a  busy  but  also  an  anxious 
time  to  the  cultivator.  Young  Vines  in  their 
excess  of  vigour,  and  older,  partly  worn-out  ones, 
have  both  peculiarities  which  it  ia  imperative 
must  be  studied.  To  take  the  former  first  or,  say, 
those  that  were  planted  last  spring.  It  is  not 
usual  to  force  these,  and  consequently  they  are 
still  at  rest  or  only  just  starting.  Where  the 
precaution  of  depressing  the  rods  was  taken  early, 
these  should,  if  properly  ripened  in  the  autumn 
and  well  rested,  be  breaking  regularly,  and  the 
work  of  disbudding  is  very  simple.  According  as 
the  variety  ia  strong  growing  or  the  reverse,  the 
lateral  buds  must  be  left  from  l."i  to  2-t  inches 
apart  on  either  side  of  the  rods,  this  allowing 
plenty  of  room  for  sub-lateral  extension  in  the 
one  case  and  ensuring  a  full  canopy  of  foliage  in 
the  other.  The  buds  on  one  side  of  the  rod  will 
be  left  aa  nearly  as  possible  half  way  between 
two  of  those  on  the  other.  It  ia  in  the  case  of 
Vines  that  for  some  reason  or  other  have  broken 
irregularly  that  the  work  of  disbudding  is  more 
difficult.  A  good  growth  will  be  found  ju:b 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  while  the  eyes  thtt 
should  break  remain  persistently  dormant,  ard 
there  is  always  the  fear  that  by  removing  the 
good  one  a  bare  place  on  the  rod  will  result.  But 
this  is  sometimes  a  mistaken  notion,  and  the 
removal  of  the  good  bud  or  growth  forces  the 
dormant  one  inta  activity.  It  is  usually  easy  to 
see  whether  the  bud  is  on  the  move  at  all  or 
whether  it  is  really  blind,  and  this  fact  should 
determine  whether  or  not  the  other  ought  to  be 
left.  ,       , 

With  older  rods  that  have  for  years  been  break- 
ing from  the  old  spurs  there  is  usually  abundance 
of  young  growths,  and  in  this  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  select  the  strongest  and  best  placed, 
removing  the  weaker  ones.  With  Vines  out  of 
condition  at  the  root,  the  earlier  this  is  done  in 
reason  the  better,  for  though  extra  foliage  may 
mean  a  little  help  to  the  roots,  it  ia  better  to 
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grow  the  foliage  that  is  to  remain  as  strongly  as 
possible.  With  awkwardly  placed  spurs  it  is 
wise  to  leave  an  additional  shoot  here  and  there, 
in  case  of  a  shoot  breaking  out  at  the  base  when 
tjing  down,  an  operation  requiring  not  a  little 
skill  and  practice  for  its  safe  accomplishment.  It 
is  often  done  too  early,  the  consequence  being 
crooked  laterals,  while  the  later  it  is  left  before 
making  a  beginning,  the  more  likely  are  accidents 
to  occur.  The  shoots  should  be  very  gradually 
brought  to  the  horizontal  position,  a  supporting 
band  of  flat  raffia  being  of  great  assistance  at  the 
base  of  strong  shoots.  At  mid-day,  when  the 
house  is  fairly  dry,  is  the  best  time  to  pull  them 
down  without  breaking,  but  the  shoots  in  this 
case  are  far  more  likely  to  break  oif  when  the 
house  is  closed  and  the  moisture  rises  again. 
When  the  comfort  of  the  operator  is  taken  into 
consideration,  it  is  best  in  all  cases  to  do  the 
work  in  the  early  morning.  The  shoots  are  then 
fairly  plump  and  not  likely  to  break  afterwards, 
but  are  not  quite  so  brittle  as  in  the  evening  after 
the  house  is  closed. 

Some  growers  still  pin  their  faith  to  planting 
Vines  when  dormant  in  the  earliest  months  of  the 
year,  but  unless  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances I  should  never  do  so.  Cut- backs  after 
having  made  a  few  inches  of  growth  come  away 
without  a  check,  as  the  roots  are  getting  active 
before  planting.  However  mild  it  may  be  during 
February  and  early  March,  colder  weather,  with 
dry,  searching  winds,  is  nearly  sure  to  occur 
before  the  latter  month  is  out,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  safest  not  to  hurry  newly-planted  Vines.  A 
check  to  growth  will  show  all  the  season  through, 
and  in  the  ensuing  year  the  rods  are  sure  to  break 
badly.  It  is  much  better  to  defer  planting  until 
April  than  to  plant — perhaps  in  cold  borders ^in 
February  and  have  the  Vines  checked  just  as  they 
are  getting  vigorous.  H.  R. 


Training  Raspberry  canes.— Doubtless  the 
best  mode  of  training  is  that  which  gives  the 
canes  the  most  sunlight  and  allows  the  fruit  to  be 
readiJy  gathered,  and  none  I  am  acquainted  with 
is  superior  to  two  strong  wires  attached  to  posts 
at  each  end  of  the  rows.  I  have  found  well  grown 
canes  give  quite  as  good  a  crop  if  cut  much 
shorter  than  is  often  done,  the  canes  then  requir- 
ing so  little  support  that  very  little  training  is 
needed.  The  best  canes  I  ever  grew  were  planted 
wide  apart  and  at  this  season  pruned  to  within 
.3  feet  of  the  soil,  and  having  ample  space  they 
were  remarkably  strong  and  supported  them- 
selves. The  only  fear  was  in  wet  weather,  as  with 
a  heavy  crop  a  few  bent  over  a  little,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  breakage.  Raspberry  canes 
would  be  much  stronger  if  the  old  fruiting  canes 
were  cut  out  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared,  this 
allowing  of  a  much  better  growth.  Another  point 
is  not  allowing  too  many  canes  from  one  stool. — 
S.  M. 

Keeping  Apples.— All  who  saw  the  collec- 
tion of  Apples  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  by  Mr. 
Bunyard  on  Tuesday,  February  14,  could  not  fail 
to  note  their  colour,  brightness,  freshness,  and 
freedom  from  blemish.  Whether  or  not  it  is  wise 
to  present  to  the  public  such  early  varieties  as 
were  there  seen  is  a  moot  point.  For  example, 
Ecklinville  Seedling  was  as  fresh  and  handsome 
as  it  is  in  October.  Mr.  Bunyard  can  keep  the 
early  kinds  in  his  fruit  room  at  Maidstone,  but 
could  he  or  anyone  else  retain  them  in  the  same 
fresh  condition  as  he  presented  them  in  if  they 
had  just  the  ordinary  means  of,  say  shed,  cellar, 
or  some  other  casual  store  ?  What  about  the  flavour 
of  such  fruit  ?  I  doubt  if  this  can  be  retained. 
If  not,  where  is  the  advantage  of  such  storage, 
beyond  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  in  being  in  a 
position  to  stage  so  many  varieties  at  a  given 
time  during  the  winter  months?  A  lady  or 
gentleman  sees  the  fruit  staged  and  they  cannot 
understand  how  they  do  not  have  fruit  of  the 
same  sorts  preserved  so  well,  when  perhaps  their 
Apple  store  is  simply  a  shed  or  cellar  without  any 
but  the  most  primitive  fitting  up.  I  contend, 
then,  that  to  stage  such  early  varieties  of  Apples 


in  February  is  misleading  to  the  public,  who  are 
not  conversant  with  the  proper  season  of  indi- 
vidual sorts.  — 0  USER  VER. 

Peaches  on  west  walls.— My  best  Peaches 
for  the  past  three  years  have  been  grown  on  west 
and  east  walls,  and  though  by  including  the  latter 
aspect  I  lay  myself  open  to  severe  criticism  from 
growers  less  favourably  situated  than  myself,  I  do 
so  without  fear,  as  it  is  patent  to  everyone  that  in  a 
southern  county,  with  a  light  soil  and  a  dry 
season,  this  aspect  will  not  be  unfavourable  for 
certain  varieties.  In  Gloucestershire  some  fifteen 
years  ago  my  best  Peaches  during  a  hot,  dry 
sumrner  were  roasted  on  a  south  aspect,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  trees  free  of  spider 
in  the  summer  months.  I  planted  a  long  stretch 
of  east  wall  with  second  early  or  midseason  kinds, 
and  the  trees  did  grandly,  and  having  had  similar 
weather  last  year,  I  noticed  how  well  these  trees 
did  on  the  west  wall  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
In  many  gardens  a  west  wall  would  make  a  profit- 
able Peach  site,  and  as  labour  is  always  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  gardens,  I  find  a  cooler  site  in  soils 
such  as  described  a  saving  in  every  way.  I  get 
better  wood  and  much  cleaner  trees.  Of  course, 
this  advice  only  applies  to  certain  parts  of  the 
country  and  to  soils  of  a  light  porous  nature.  The 
varieties  planted  should  be  carefully  selected  for 
the  purpose. — S.  H.  B. 


OLD  PEAR  TREES  ON  WALLS. 
The  method  described  by  "G.  H.  H."  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Garden  of  renovating  old  Pear  trees 
is  an  excellent  one,  but  the  question  is  whether 
many,  if  any,  of  these  old  trees  are  really  worth 
the  trouble  they  entail.  Of  course,  when  em- 
ployers will  not  allow  these  relics  to  be  removed, 
then  the  only  alternative  is  to  adopt  the  advice 
given  by  "  G.  H.  H."  and  seek  to  infuse  new  life 
into  them  by  a  judicious  spur-pruning,  also  by 
supplying  the  roots  with  fresh  food.  In  the  case 
of  trees  which  may  be  anything  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  old  this  treatment  works  wonders, 
but  all  that  are  older  than  this  I  do  not  consider 
to  be  worth  troubling  about  if  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory state.  Such  are  best  removed  and  the  space 
they  occupy  filled  with  young  trees  trained  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  old  ones  if  preferred,  or, 
what  would  be  still  better,  single  or  double- 
stemmed  cordons.  I  had  occasion  to  deal  with  a 
number  of  old  Pear  trees  a  few  years  ago,  the 
majority  of  which  had  become  (juite  e-xhausted, 
so  much  so  that  but  five  or  six  out  of  the  whole 
lot  were  worth  retaining.  The  remainder  of  the 
space  was  planted  with  single  cordons,  which  on 
the  whole  have  given  excellent  results.  These, 
now  they  are  established,  enable  me  to  gather  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  fruit,  and  that  of  better 
quality,  from  the  same  space  than  was  possible 
under  the  old  system  of  growing  and  training  the 
trees.  Some  people  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
cordons  are  short-lived,  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
as  witness  the  famous  collection  of  these  trees  at 
Holme  Lacy,  which  are  of  good  age,  while  a 
good  many  here  were  planted  quite  thirty  years 
ago,  and  there  are  no  doubt  other  growers  who 
can  attest  the  same  fact. 

The  few  old  trees  deemed  worth  saving  were 
the  youngest  specimens,  and  were  treated  as  fol- 
lows. In  the  first  place,  they  were  subjected  to 
spur-pruning,  the  operation  being  spread  over 
three  seasons,  so  that  the  trees  should  not  receive 
too  great  a  shock  at  one  time.  As  a  result  they 
broke  well,  but  no  more  of  the  young  wood  was 
allowed  to  develop  than  was  actually  required  to 
form    the    requisite    number  of    spurs  on  each 


branch,  the  remainder  being  suppressed.     With 

;o  the  roots,  these  w 
purpose  a  trench  was  opened  out  some  S  feet  from 


respect  to  the  i 


I  were  lifted,  for  which 


the  boles.  All  roots  extending  beyond  this  were 
severed,  the  others  being  carefully  preserved  as 
they  were  laid  bare  in  the  process  of  throwing 
out  the  soil.  A  good  block  of  soil  was  left  un- 
disturbed round  the  stems,  but  this  was  tun- 
nelled under  to  ascertain  whether  any  roots  had 
gone  down  into  the  subsoil.  The  roots  were 
then  laid  out  afresh  in  new  compost,  with  which 


a  liberal  addition  of  half-inch  bones  and  bone- 
meal  was  mixed,  and  mulched  when  finished. 
In  the  course  of  two  seasons  the  main  roots 
formed  great  numbers  of  healthy  fibres,  which 
soon  found  their  way  to  the  surface  and  rami- 
fied in  the  mulch  placed  in  the  alley.  These 
trees  are  now  well  furnished  with  short,  healthy 
spurs,  which  have  yielded  good  crops  of  useful 
fruit  during  the  pist  three  seasons,  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  do  so  for  some  years  to  come. 
Pears  do  not  always  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve,  both  in  the  way  of  either  occasionally 
renewing:  the  top  soil  of  the  borders  or  by  feeding 
with  artificial  manures  yearly  to  keep  the  roots 
at  work  near  the  surface.  Mulching,  too,  always 
pays  for  the  labour  entailed,  and  when  this  and 
the  foregoing  cultural  details  are  strictly  at- 
tended to  the  roots  are  prevented  from  striking 
downwards  and  penetrating  the  subsoil  with  all 
its  attendant  bad  results.  The  thinning  out  of 
the  young  wood  in  the  early  summer  months 
instead  of  stopping  all  shoots  back  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  is  so  often  done,  tends  to  keep  the  spurs 
from  becoming  crowded,  while  a  judicious  re- 
moval of  the  longest  of  the  spurs  now  and  again 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  new  ones,  keeps 
them  from  projecting  too  far  from  the  wall  and 
becoming  unsightly.  A.  W. 

Stoke  Mith,  Hereford. 


Stewing  Pear  Winter  Orange. —At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  Pear 
called  Winter  Orange  was  staged.  The  variety 
alluded  to  was  not  unlike  Verulam  as  regards 
size  and  shape,  but  quite  distinct  in  colour  and 
not  at  all  inferior  as  a  dessert  fruit  when  the 
season  is  taken  into  account.  As  is  well  known, 
Verulam  in  certain  soils  and  in  a  good  season  is 
not  bad  for  the  dessert.  Is  Winter  Orange  a  good 
form  of  Verulam?  Some  readers  of  The  G-\rden 
may  be  able  to  give  us  some  information  about 
Winter  Orange.  The  fruits  shown  by  Mr.  Not- 
cutt  were  excellent  and  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  as  they  were  much  superior  to  Verulam,  being 
entirely  covered  with  russet,  and  looking  as  if 
they  would  keep  till  May.  Mr.  Barron,  in  his 
useful  work  on  Pears  shown  at  the  congress  at 
Chiswick  in  1SS5,  does  not  give  Winter  Orange, 
the  variety  referred  to,  in  his  list  or  among  the 
synonyms.  This  may  be  a  local  name.  I  find  in 
the  "  Fruit  Manual "  it  is  correctly  described  as 
regards  its  shape,  colour  and  size,  but  given  as  a 
dessert  fruit  in  season  from  February  to  April. 
As  regards  its  eating  qualities,  it  cannot  be  called 
a  good  Pear,  being  rather  gritty  and  very  firm. 
In  some  lists  Verulam  is  given  as  synonymous 
with  the  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  somewhat  different,  having  a  much 
darker  skin  than  Verulam,  and  is  a  very  coarse 
stewing  variety.  Mr.  Barron  gives  Black  Pear  of 
Worcester  as  distinct  and  describes  it  most  accu- 
rately. I  think  Verulam  a  much  lighter- coloured 
fruit  and  later,  with  sweeter  flesh  and  much  more 
russetty. — G.  Wythes. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 

Black  Currant  mite.— This  disease  is  all  over 
the  country.  It  Las  evidently  come  to  stay,  and 
band-picking  three  or  four  times  in  the  winter  has 
kept  ray  bushes  in  gond  health.  I  have  had  heavy 
crops  of  fruit.  Before  the  owners  of  Black  Currant 
bushes  sta't  burning  them  let  them  try  winter  pick- 
ing. As  my  bushes  in  the  middle  of  a  badly-infested 
district  give  as  heavy  crops  as  the  bushes  will  carry  I 
am  content.  The  disease  cannot  be  abolished,  but  it 
can  bo  kept  down  and  under  control  with  very  little 
labour  or  expense. — T.  F. 

Pear  Durondeau.— I  regard  Durondeau  as  a 
most  useful  fear.  True  it  has  a  certain  amount  of 
acidity  which  some  people  might  object  to,  but  for  all 
that  the  flavour  is  decidedly  good  and  the  fruit  will 
keep  a  fairly  long  time  for  a  November  Pear.  I  used 
to  ttiink  it  must  have  a  wall,  but  on  first  going  into 
the  midlands  I  found  it  growing  and  fruiting  freely 
as  a  pyramid.  I  am  sure  amateurs  would  lind  Duron- 
deau a  capital  Pear  to  grow.  I  have  found  that  tom- 
tits are  extremely  fond  of  tapping  the  fruit  near  the 
stem.— C.  N. 
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A  WATER  LILY  GARDEX. 


giving  those  left  more  room,  but  i 


In  a  little  corner  of  a  village  called  Le  Temple 
can  be  seen  the  most  famous  of  all  collections 
of  Water  Lilies  arranged  quaintly  in  little  tanks 
and  basins  wreathed  in  Ivy  and  garlanded  with 
Bamboos    and    tall    Bulrushes.      From    early    had"  for  future  years' flowering, 

morn  to  three  in  the  afternoon  on  clear  days 

the  flowers  of  the  Water  Lilies  were  open, 
some   delicately   blue  and  fringed  and  faintly 


in  the  summer,  and  thus  the  probability  of  hav-  very  important  that  the  basins  should  be 
ing  no  new  stock  to  rely  upon  for  succession.  I  divided  into  several  compartments  by  parti- 
adv.sed  that  out  of  so  great  a  mass  of  layers  some  tions,  which  should  not  be  higher  than  three- 
three  dozen  at  least  should  be  carefully  lifted  f„„-fh=  ^f  m^  ^^„n  c  ^i  »  ■  u 
and  replanted  into  fresh  ground,  as  not  only  3^'^,^  f  *^^  '^^P^'»  "^  ^'^'^  ^^^^^'  '"  ^uch  a 
■   •        ■        ■  -                      ^'       •    tijg  fresh  soil       ^              *"^y   ""l^    prevent    the   roots   and 


be  thrown  out,  and  then 

very  large  stock  of  well-rooted  plants  could 
.     ,  .      .  .  -         .  p^ 


HARDY    HYBRID    WATER    LILIES.^ 


perfumed,  some  yellow  with  a  scent  of  bitter  Most    of    the    Nymphoeas    called    "outdoor," 

almonds,    others   with    vivid    crimson    petals,  although   nearly  all  equally  hardy,   frequently 

Then  there  were  smaller  ones  of  tender  pink  difi'er  among  themselves  in  their  early  or  late 

and   with   greenish   shades,    though   the   most  blooming,  in  their  standing  up  above  the  water 

beautiful  were  the  pure  white   kinds.     In  one  or  floating  on  it,  in  their  flowers  being  many  or 

large   piece   of    water   were  the  Sacred  Beans  few,  or  in  their  general  structure  and  growth 

(Nelumbiums),  the  flowers   in  some   pink,   in  being    compact  or   wide-spreading.      Some   of 

others  pure  white  with  a  red  rira  to  the  petals,  them  form  strong  clumps  which  constantly  in- 

The  seed-vessels  contain  a  quantity  of  brown  crease   in  strength,  but  do  not  spread  about. 


the 


The  old  Crimson  Clove. 

recently  a  large  mass  of  thi- 


d  with  greater  space  fine  young  growths  would    ;'"zo'"es  from  meeting,  without  preventing  the 
■    •  th  careful  layering  a    leaves     from     intermingling    on    the    surface. 

■      ■  •  ■  ■       A  depth  of  2  feet  is  enough  for  the  tanks.     A 

bed  of  earth  6  inches  deep  on  the  bottom  of 
the  basins  will  be  suthcient  for  the  culture  of 
\yater  Lilies.     It  ought  to  be  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  gravel  and  stones.     The  best  kind  of 
earth   is   heavyish   loam   from    the   garden   or 
meadow,  but  earth  composed  of  leaf-mould  and 
alluvial  soil  is  also  very  suitable.     One  can  also 
make  a  mixture  of  them,  but  it  is  better  not  to 
put  with  them  any  fresh  manure  which  is  still 
undergoing  fermentation.    As  regards  the  choice 
of  water,  that  which  comes  from  a  stream   or 
river  is  to  be  preferred,  though  that  from  wells 
will  do.     When  the  water  is  taken  from  run- 
ning springs  it  ought  in  .sum- 
mer to  be  turned  off,  so  as  to 
keep   the   temperature   of  the 
water  the  same  as  that  of  the 
air,   for  it   is   essential   to   re- 
member that  Nymphreas  thrive 
best  in  stagnant   water,  or  at 
least  in  a  very  gentle  current. 
In     stocking    a     tank    with 
Water  Lilies  the  object  should 
be  to  obtain  by  a  harmonious 
combination   and   sequence   of 
shades  and  colours  a  generally 
good  efl'ect,  and  for  that  purpose 
plants  with  high  stalks  should 
be  avoided,  as  that  would  de- 
stroy the  general  view.     It  is 
necessary  also  to  suppress  con- 
ferv;iL>  and  certain  under-water 
plants  which  are  clogging  and 
clinging,  such  as  Chara,  Vallis- 
neria,   Elodea,  and  Potamoge- 
ton,  which  live  at  the  expense 
of   the   Water    Lilies  without 
adding  anything  to  the  picture. 
The 

Propagation' 
of    hybrid     Water     Lilies     is 
effected  .  in    the    case    of   the 
greater  number  of  varieties  by 
the   pulling  to  pieces  of  their 
creeping  stems  and  by  the  de- 
tachment of  their  tubers.  Some 
individual  plants,   such  as  N. 
Laydekeri  rosea,    do  not   give 
any    offshoots,    but    this   is   a 
rare   e.xception.      Others  bear 
seed,  but  the  resulting  plants 
have    always    a    tendency    to 
degenerate.     The  planting  can 
whilst  others  are  of  a  roaming   nature,    their   be    carried    on    all    through    the  spring    and 
stolons    and    interlacing    rhizomes    wandering  I  summer,  and  presents  no  difliculty,  as  it  only 
over  a  large  space,  and  quickly  spreading  across  '  consists  in  fixing  them  in  the  earth  in  April  or 
the  roots  of  other  varieties.     In  natural  lakes  j  May.     If  you  wish  to  obtain  new  varieties  you 
and  ponds  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  this  con-  !  must  have  recourse  to  seed  and  to  hybridisa- 
f usion  ;  but  this  irregular  growth  should  not  be    tion.     The  method  of  sowing  is  quite  simple, 
permitted  in  artificial  basins  and  aquaria,  where    It  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  seeds  in  shallow 
each  plant  in  the  collection  should  remain  dis-  j  vessels  in  the  spring  and  carefully  keep  them 
tinct   and    thrive    independently  ;    besides,    it  |  full   of    water.     The  work  of    hybridisation  is 
would  not  only  produce  inextricable  confusion    more  complicated,  as  it  is  necessary  to  entirely 
gst  the  plants,  but  the  weaker  ones  would  '  cut  away,  at  the  very  first  moment  of  expan- 
nothered    by   the  stronger.     In   order   to  [  sion,  all  the  stamens  of  those  flowers  which  you 
M.  C.  H.      I  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  is  indispensable  that  I  wish  to  artificially  fertilise,  and  on  the  second 

" '  day  to  dust  their  stigrais  with  a  brush  covered 

with  pollen  from  those  kinds  chosen  for  the 
crossing  of  them.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
success  in  hybridisation  depends  principally  on 
the  care  of  the  operator  in  only  employing  sub 
jects  of  a  vigorous  growth,  well  chosen,  and 
fitted  to  produce  types  that  will  be  very  free 


Vieiv  in  M.  Marliac's 


seeds  as  large  as  a  small  acorn.  When  ripe 
they  drop  into  the  water,  young  plants  spring- 
ing from  these  the  following  year.  The  arch- 
ing Bamboos  form  a  fine  background  to  these 
Water  Lilies  and  Nelumbiums.  By  the  side  of 
a  ditch  are  all  kinds  of  aquatic  plants,  and  in 
odd  tanks  are  the  Arrowheads  (Sagittaria), 
Pontederia  cordata,  P.  azurea  and  Heteran- 
thera  zosteritfolia,  with  Myosotis-like  flowers. 
The    flowers,    each    resembling   a    small   cup, 

appear  in  twos  at  the  end  of  the  stalk,  which    ..^, ^.„..„„, „„,,,  ^„„  „„„.„    _„  „„„^,  „.  .„„   .„.,  „.„ ._„.  „.  ^..^„ 

has  leaves  all  along  and  is  quite  submerged  in    be  smothered    by   the  stronger.     In   order   to  [  sion,  all  the  stamens  of  those  flowers  which  y 


the  \\'ater  Lilies  should  be  planted  separately 
-I  saw  in  a  garden  and  at  proper  distances,  or  else  in  pots  or  in 
fane  old  Clove  that    stonework    basins,    of    which    the    sides    and 


b:i!i^:n,?:nt;';;^to^^i^'^:„lr'irr  ,'-"-"   '--   ^-»   carefuHycementedrit-ls 
So  placed,  the  head  of  flowers  would  no  doubt  be  a  ! 
fine  one,  but  there  would  be  little  or  no  room  to  ' 
top  dre.-s  the  soil,  none  in  which  to  layer  growths 


*  Estraot  from  a  paper  rsad  by  JI.  Latour-Mariiac 
lipfore  the   Kojal    Horticnltural   Society,  August  9, 
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blooming  and  of  perfect  forms  and  shades.  The 
flowers  generally  sink  after  the  third  day 
of  blooming,  and  the  pods  which  they  produce 
come  to  maturity  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
They  come  half  open  when  they  are  ripe,  and 
allow  a  multitude  of  seeds  about  the  size  of 
small  pearls  to  drop  out,  and  these  immediately 
rise  to  the  surface  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous 
substance.  They  must  then  be  collected  at 
once,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  strainer,  as  they 
only  float  for  hardly  a  single  day,  and  then  sink 
straight  to  the  bottom,  from  which  the  sticky 
substance  prevents  them  from  moving.  After 
their  capture  they  should  be  kept  in  water,  so 
as  to  keep  them  more  safely  until  they  grow. 

People  who  have  no  tanks,  and  who  wish  to 
begin  the  culture  of  Water  Lilies,  can  very  well 
make  shift  with  casks  sawn  through  the  middle. 
In  temperate  countries  it  is  unnecessary  to 
protect  these  tubs  against  the  frost,  but  in  cold 
countries  they  must  be  protected.  To  do  this, 
a  trench  is  made  of  a  depth  of  about  one-third 
the  height  of  the  tubs,  which  are  then  placed 
in  it  and  banked  up  to  their  edges  with  the 
earth  dug  out.  One  would  hardly  believe  what 
a  charming  effect  can  be  produced  by  tubs 
arranged  in  this  style. 

Water  Lilies  are  blessed  with  a  surprising 
vitality,  which  allows  them  to  live  for  quite  a 
long  time  out  of  the  water,  and,  in  consequence, 
to  survive  very  long  voyages  without  being  any 
the  worse.  For  example,  in  1889  I  sent  to  the 
Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris  a  collection  of 
ray  hybrids  in  a  case,  which  was  lost  on  the 
railway,  and  which  could  not  be  found  for  over 
a  month.  I  was  then  obliged  to  replace  this 
first  instalment.  Some  time  afterwards  I  re- 
ceived a  memorandum  informing  me  that  the 
package  had  been  found,  and  asking  me  what 
should  be  done  with  it.  Feeling  certain  that 
the  plants  would  be  dead,  I  ordered  them  to 
be  sent  back  by  slow  train,  but  on  their  arrival 
I  was  astonished  to  see  them  in  good  order, 
pushing  shoots  and  very  little  the  worse 
for  being  so  long  boxed  up.  I  have  thrown 
waste  plants  on  to  the  earth  surrounding  the 
ponds,  and  have  found  their  roots  still  quite 
sound  after  having  lain  six  months  on  the  open 
ground. 

Pests. 

I  have  only  had  to  complain  seriously  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  two  kinds  of  larv;e,  the 
one  black  and  the  other  white,  produced  by 
certain  small  yellowish  white  butterflies  which 
deposit  their  eggs  on  the  floating  leaves.  These 
larvae,  at  first  almost  invisible,  grow  to  about 
the  thickness  of  a  wheat  straw,  and  devour  the 
leaves  of  the  Lilies  during  the  night.  They 
are  very  clever  in  hiding  themselves  during 
the  day,  laying  fragments  of  the  leaves  on  their 
bodies  and  covering  themselves  up  with  pieces 
of  Lemna  or  Azolla.  Their  devastation  would 
be  serious  if  it  could  not  be  easily  stopped  by 
pouring  on  the  surface  of  the  water  some  drops 
of  a  mixture  of  three-quarters  colza  oil  to  one- 
quarter  of  paraffin,  a  sufficient  dose  to  poison 
and  destroy  them  without  hurting  the  plants. 

I  should  not  bring  this  dissertation  on  Water 
Lilies  to  an  end  without  bestowing  a  few  words 
on  the  splendid  section  of  the  Cyanea,  or  blue 
Water  Lilies.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
hitherto  all  attempts  to  cross  them  with  their 
hardy  congeners  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
have  so  far  failed.  It  would  be  a  great  triumph 
to  add  to  the  already  sumptuous  collection  some 
hardy  hybrids  of  a  sky-blue  colour  with  a  de- 
lightful perfume.  They  are  very  variable,  as 
from  the  seed  of  N.  zanzibarensis  one  can  ob- 
tain the  most  beautiful  colourings  of  deep  blue, 
tender  blue,  intense  violet,  clear  violet,  violet- 
red,  pink,  &c.,  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 


But,  alas  I  these  charming  varieties,  which  have 
also  the  advantage  of  being  day-flowering,  will 
only  thrive  with  a  considerable  amount  of  heat. 
At  Temple-sur-Lot,  which  has  a  great  number 
of  running  springs.  Water  Lilies  are  grown  all 
the  year  round  in  the  open  air  thus  : 
From  the  end  of  October  to  April  15  I  pass 
through  their  basins  a  constant  current  of  water 
from  the  running  springs  to  preserve  them  from 
the  cold,  and  as  soon  as  warmth  comes  I  turn 
off'  the  springs,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  basins  becomes  the  same  as  that 
of  the  air.  By  these  simple  means  it  is  possible 
to  enjoy  for  five  months  the  flowering  of  these 
grand  plants. 

The  number  of  hybrid  Water  Lilies  which  I 
have  raised  at  Temple-sur-Lot  amounts  to  thirty- 
four  quite  distinct  varieties.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  those  which  are  already  in  com- 
merce ;  they  are  twenty-seven  in  number.  The 
seven  others  are  still  unnamed  and  have  not  yet 
been  sent  out,  but  before  long  they  also  will 
put  in  an  appearance. 

NvMPH.EA  AxDRE.\NA.  —  Flowcrs  brickred, 
shaded  with  yellow  ochre  ;  cup  shaped  on  a 
straight  stem,  rising  5  inches  to  6  inches  from  the 
water  ;  stamens  rich  orange  ;  leaves  spotted  with 
chestnut  colour  on  the  stalk  and  streaked  with 
red-brown  on  the  back. 

N.  AnRORA.  —  Groundwork  of  clear  yellow, 
shaded  with  faint  red  the  first  day  of  flowering, 
with  orange-red  the  second,  and  with  intense  red 
the  third  ;  stamens  orange-red  ;  leaves  dark  olive, 
streaked  with  red-brown  on  the  back. 

N.  CAROLiMAN'A  N'lVEA. — Flowers  pure  white, 
symmetrical,  very  large  and  double,  with  an  ex- 
quisite scent ;  stamens  rich  yellow. 

N.  c.  rERFKf'TA.  —  Flowers  salmon-red,  very 
louble ;  petals  obtuse  and  perfectly  regular ; 
stamens  rich  yellow. 

N.  Ellisiana. — Flowers  bright  currant-red. 
The  fiery  orange  colour  of  the  stamens  has  a  very 
fine  efi'ect. 

N.  FiLVA. — Flowers  a  clear  yellow  shaded  with 
red,  which  becomes  brighter  every  day  ;  petals 
incurved  ;  stamens  orange-red. 

N.  (iLORiosA. — A  floating  scented  flower  7  in 
n  diameter,  very  double,  and  of  perfect  form  ; 
urrant-red,  washed  with  rose-white  at  the  tips 
of  ihe  lower  petals  ;  stamens  rich  red.  This  is 
the  only  Water  Lily  which  has  regularly  five 
sepals. 

N.  Laydekeri  fulgens.  —  Flowers  rich  ama- 
ranth ;  stamens  fire-red. 

N.  L.  lilacea. — Medium-sized,  rising  4  inches 
5  inches  from  the  water  ;   lilac,  tipped  with 
carmine  ;  stamens  orange-red. 

N.  L.  I'CRruRATA  — Flowers  carmine- pink,  crim- 

n  towards  the  centre  ;  stamens  orange-red. 

N.  L.  rosea.— Flowers  medium-sized,  passing 
successively  from  a  tender  pink  colour  to  carmine- 
pink,  and  then  to  rich  carmine  ;  stamens  orange- 
red. 

N.  lucida. — Flowers  very  large,  opening  star- 
shaped,  brilliant  vermilion-pink,  darker  in  the 
centre  ;  petals  pink-white  at  the  tips  ;  stamens 
orange  :  leaves  large,  with  large  deep  chestnut- 
coloured  marblings  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
streaked  with  red-brown  on  the  back. 

N.  Marliacea  albida.  —Very  vigorous  ;  flowers 
enormous,  8  inches  in  diameter,  milk-white,  the 

tside  petals  flaked  with  pink  at  the  base ; 
stamens  sulphur-yellow. 

N.  M.  CARNEA. — Flowers  of  great  size  ;  colour 
flesh-pink,  fragrant ;  stamens  sulphur-yellow. 

N.  M.  Chr05iateli.a. — Flowers  canary-yellow, 
large  ;    stamens  sulphur-yellow  ;    leaves  marbled 

th  brown  on  the  top  and  streaked  with  rich 
brown  underneath. 

N.  M.  flammea.— Large  wine-red  flowers, shaded 
and  flaked  with  white  at  the  tips  of  the  petals  ; 
stamens  rich  red  ;  leaves  marbled  with  chestnut- 
brown  on  the  surface,  as  in  Chromatella. 

N.  M.  iiiNEA. — Flowers  large,  of  a  fine  uniform 
red  colour  ;  stamens  fiery  orange. 


N.  M.  ROSEA.— Very  like  M.  carnea  in  general 
appearance  and  size,  but  of  a  brighter  pink.  The 
inside  surface  of  the  sepals  is  tinted  with  pink  ; 
stamens  sulphur-yellow,  fragrant. 

N.  M.  RUBRA  ruN'CTATA. — Flowers  mauve-red 
tipped  with  carmine  ;  stamens  orange-red. 

N.  ODORATA  EX(jrisiTA. — Medium-sizcd,  stand- 
ing 4  inches  to  5  inches  out  of  the  water,  of  a  fine 
deep  pink  and  sweetly  scented  ;  stamens  golden 
yellow ;  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  dull  green, 
under  surface  red. 

N.  0.  ROSACEA. — Flowers  of  a  soft  pink,  with 
sweet  perfume  ;  stamens  golden  yellow. 

N.  o.  si-Lnn-REA. —  Flowers  sulphur  -  yellow, 
radiating  from  a  stift'  stalk  raised  5  inches  or 
6  inches  above  the  water  ;  stamens  golden-yellow  ; 
leaves  spotted  with  chestnut  on  the  upper  surface 
and  streaked  with  rich  brown  underneath. 

N.  o.  s.  ORANDiFLORA  has  the  same  qualities 
and  habits  as  the  preceding,  only  that  its  flowers 
have  pointed  petals  and  are  larger  and  more 
double. 

N.  PYo:\i.EA  iiELVOLA.— Flowers  very  graceful, 
canary-yellow  of  small  size  ;  stamens  golden  yel- 
low ;  leaves  spotted  with  brown  on  the  surface, 
and  speckled  with  chestnut  colour  underneath. 

N.  Rop.iNSONi. — Flowers  finely  coloured,  violet- 
red-vermilion,  shaded  with  ochre  towards  the 
centre ;  stamens  rich  orange  ;  leaves  spotted  on 
the  stalk  with  chestnut-brown,  and  streaked  with 
deep  red  on  the  back. 

N.  SANcuiNEA.— Bearing  sometimes  very  rich 
carmine-amaranth  flowers,  and  at  others  clear 
carmine  ;  stamens  orange-red. 

N.  Seig.n'ouret[. — Flowers  medium-sized,  rising 
from  .5  inches  to  (i  inches  from  the  water,  shaded 
with  pink  and  carmine  on  a  ground  of  pale  yel- 
low ;  leaves  marbled  with  brown  on  the  stem,  and 
streaked  with  red-brown  underneath. 

To  this  list  I  must  add  some  very  fine  varie- 
ties obtained  from  the  United  States  :  N. 
caroliniana,  flesh  colour  ;  N.  odorata  Luciana, 
carmine-pink  ;  N.  tuberosa  Eichardsoni,  pure 
white  ;  N.  tuberosa  rosea,  pink  Besides  these 
there  are  N.  Dogueana,  ^t.  Gurneana,  N.  Fal- 
coneriana,  not  yet  in  commerce.  Another  note- 
worthy plant  IS  N.  Froebeli,  a  seedling  from 
N.  Caspary,  but  "  bright  pink  with  a  scarlet- 
red  centre,"  according  to  the  description  given 
by  its  raiser,  M.  Froebel. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  paper  read 
on  the  same  date  by  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  Gun- 
nersbury  House  : — 

Period  of  Flowering. 

I  have  only  taken  notes  of  this  during  the  past 
two  springs.  Last  year  I  noted  the  two  earliest 
to  flower  were  N.  alba  rosea  and  N.  Laydekeri 
rosea  ;  these  opened  their  first  flowers  on  May  31 
and  the  following  day,  there  being  no  practical 
difference  between  the  two.  This  year  the  first 
to  open  its  flowers  was  N.  Ellisiana,  on  June  2, 
whilst  those  aforenamed  were  about  three  days 
later.  Mr.  Bennett-PoL^  informed  me  that  he 
noted  his  first  blooms  were  open  on  or  about 
June  .5  this  year,  so  there  was  scarcely  any  dif- 
ference between  us  in  point  of  earliness.  I 
can  see  that  other  new  kinds  are  promising  to 
flower  early.  N.  Aurora  and  N.  Andreana  are 
both  instances  of  this.  N.  odorata  and  its  forms 
are,  most  of  them,  later  by  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night, whilst  in  the  case  of  N.  odorata  sulphurea 
it  is  fully  a  month  later  ;  but  the  latter,  when  it 
does  flower,  is  very  distinct.  N.  odorata  sulphurea 
is  to  the  Water  Lilies  what  a  good  form  of  the 
Cactus  Dahlia  is  to  the  show  varieties  ;  its  narrow- 
pointed  petals  make  it  quite  distinct.  With  me 
N.  alba  {our  common  white)  did  not  opsn  a  single 
flower  until  fully  fourteen  days  later  than  the 
earliest  of  the  newer  varieties.  By  these  notes  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  gain  in  early 
flowering  has  been  effected.  The  prolongation  of 
flowering  during  the  autumn  is  also  remarkable. 
With  favourable  weather  I  have  had  them  good 
at  the  end  of  Sepember,  and  even  into  October, 
in  the  case  of  the  forms  of  N.  odorata,  which  ap- 
pear to  make  up  then  for  loss  of  time  in  the  spring 
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The  best  season  for  flowers  is  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  first  week  in  September,  and  the  very 
best  during  August.  When  the  weather  has  been 
dull  and  sliowery  at  these  seasons  the  flowers  will 
frequently  remain  open  until  Ij  o'clock  or  later  in 
the  evening,  even  during  clear  moonlight  nights  ! 
at  times.  Should  it  perchance  be  raining,  as  in  | 
the  case  of  a  few  showery  hours,  the  effect  upon  | 
the  Water  Lilies  is  most  beautiful.  They  glisten 
and  sparkle  like  diamonds  in  their  settings  :  in 
fact,  at  such  times  they  might  fairly  be  called  | 
"water  diamonds."  A  pleasing  effect  is  produced 
even  at  the  distance  of  from  100  to  200  yards,  so 
rich  and  distinct  are  the  colours. 
As  Cut  Flowers. 
In  a  cut  state  for  special  occasions  I  can  strongly 
recommend  them.  Whenever  I  have  used  them 
they  have  been  a  source  of  great  admiration. 
The  position  in  which  I  arrange  them  to  the  best 
effect  is  in  two  white  marble  fountains  of  shell- 
like form.  These  by  reason  of  their  purity  of 
colour  are  admirably  suited  to  display  any  of 
these  tinted  Lilies  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
I  float  them  in  the  water  with  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible their  own  foliage  as  accompaniments.  As 
it  is  chiefly  for  evening  parties  that  they  are 
used,  I  find  it  better  to  reflex  the  sepals  for 
safety,  otherwise  they  might  be  disposed  to  close 
up  too  tightly.  (Itappears  to  be  the  sepals  which 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  upon  the 
petals  :  this  may  be  noted  in  the  case  of  all  faded 


the  leaves  are  during  a  period  of  drought  some- 
times attacked  by  large  black  thrips,  which  soon 
injure  the  foliage.— H.  P. 

Saxifraga  apiculata. — This,  one  of  the  best 
of  our  earliest  Saxifrages,  has  been  unusually  late, 
although  before  the  close  of  the  year  it  had  a 
flower  or  two  open.  Since  that  time  until  about 
the  first  of  March  it  has  refused  to  open  its 
pretty  sulphur-yellow  flowers.  Now,  however,  it 
is  extremely  pleasing  on  a  terrace  in  the  rock 
garden  facing  nearly  due  south-west.  The  plant 
is  a  large  one,  having  been  established  for  several 
years,  and  looks  much  more  handsome  than  those 
smaller  in  size.  Even  if  it  never  flowered  it 
would  be  an  ornament  to  the  rock  garden.  It 
forms  a  dwarf,  dense  mass  of  green  and  grey 
rosettes,  remarkably  pretty  even  without  a 
flower.  When  the  flowers  rise  above  in  the  early 
months  it  is  prettier  still.  These  dwarf  Rockfoils 
are  among  the  most  delightful  alpine  flowers  we 
have  and  deserve  to  be  even  more  widely  grown 
than  they  are. — S.   Arnott. 

Outdoor  Carnations. — An  important  point  in 
regard  to  the  successful  culture  of  these  flowers 
out-ofdoors  is  early  planting.  On  light  soils 
autumn  planting  is  preferable,  but  where  this  has 
not  been  done  the  work  ought  not  to  be  delayed 
far  on  in  March.  If  the  plants  have  been  wintered 
in  cold  frames  they  now  show  signs  of  new  growth, 
and  if  left  in  pots  to  draw  the  flower-stem.s  to  any 
considerable  length  there  is  sure  to  be  a  check 


flowers.)  By  so  doing,  much  as  some  may  con- 
demn the  practice,  I  am  enabled  to  make  a  much 
better  and  more  lasting  effect  with  them.  In  this 
state,  with  plenty  of  water  in  which  to  float  them, 
they  will  last  fresh  and  good  for  several  days.  In 
any  case,  they  should  be  cut,  like  Roses,  whilst 
still  young,  first-day  flowers   being  the  best  to 


Iris  Ksempferi.— The  caution  to  abstain  from 
using  peat  in  the  culture  of  this  magnificent  Iris, 
given  on  page  H  1.5,  is  well  timed,  as  it  undoubtedly 
requires  liberal  treatment.  I  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  its  culture  even  in  a  dry  spot  by  plant- 
ing in  a  deep  bed  of  good  turfy  loam  of  a  heavy 
nature,  enriched  by  some  well-decayed  manure. 
The  surface  of  the  bed  was  fashioned  off  saucer- 
shape  in  order  to  allow  of  an  ample  supply  of 
water  when  necessary.  The  kind  of  soil  that 
finds  favour  for  its  culture  in  Japan  is  readily 
seen  by  an  examination  of  the  imported  clumps, 
which  are  sent  here  in  considerable  numbers 
during  the  winter  months,  and  may  be  often  met 
with  in  the  London  auction  rooms  at  that  season. 
They  are  all  sent  in  clumps  exactly  as  they  are 
grown,  and  the  soil  almost  invariably  consists  of 
a  stiff  clayey  loam  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
vegetable  matter,  the  whole  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  collected  in  ditches  or 
similar  spots.  When  grown  in  dry  places  in  this 
country,  even   if  well  watered   when  necessarj'. 


gi^■en  when  shifted.  As  I  have  to  deal  with  a  light, 
well-drained  soil,  mine  have  already  been  planted, 
and  I  do  not  anticipate  any  danger  from  frost  or 
wet.  In  fact,  I  examined  a  few  and  found  new 
roots  were  formed  after  a  week  in  the  ground,  so 
that  they  will  get  established  early  and  flower 
well.  I  do  not  favour  putting  in  fresh  manure  when 
planting.  This  will  be  better  as  a  top-dressing 
later  if  it  has  not  been  worked  into  the  ground  a 
month  or  two  ago.  Firm  planting  is  advisable, 
this  securing  the  plants  from  damage  by  wind  as 
well  as  a  good  chance  of  quickly  taking  to  the 
soil.-H.  S. 

Sowing'  Sweet  Peas — When  in  a  garden 
recently  1  noticed  that  a  large  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas,  though  in  small  quantities,  had  been  sown 
in  the  open  where  to  bloom.  The  sowing  took 
place  on  February  15.  I  asked  the  gardener 
whether  he  expected  to  have  such  early  results 
from  plants  so  raised  as  would  be  had  from  plants 
sown  in  pots  and  started  under  glass.  His 
reply  was,  "  Not  only  shall  I  have  these  outdoor- 
sown  plants  as  early,  but  they  will  be  far  more 
deeply  rooted  than  pot  plants  can  be,  so  that  in 
the  end  the  gain  on  outdoor  sowing  is  consider- 
able." But  then  I  urged,  "  Do  you  not  risk 
much  by  exposing  the  seedling  plants  so  early 
to  the  birds';"  He  replied,  "I  can  easily 
keep  birds  at  bay  by  placing  over  the  rows  a  few 
lengths  of  black  cotton  and  once  or  twice  dusting 
them  with  soot.     But,"  he  added,   "how  often 


are  planted-out  Peas,  because  their  leaves  are 
somewhat  tender,  not  attacked  by  birds  and 
severely  defoliated,  and  when  that  is  so,  they 
receive  a  great  check  ? "  Very  likely  many  growers 
prefer  to  raise  in  pots  under  glass  all  the  same, 
and  later  plant  them  out,  but  the  gardener  in 
question,  who  has  had  long  experience  with 
Sweet  Peas,  much  prefers  the  outdoor  sowing. 
That  he  is  well  supported  is  evidenced  by  the 
practice  of  the  great  growers,  who  must  of  neces- 
sit}-  sow  outdoors.  Then  again,  provided  birds 
can  be  kept  from  eating  the  tops  when  quite 
young,  the  plants  are  really  hardier  than  are 
edible  Peas,  and  exposure  is  likely  to  do  them 
little  harm.  Those  who  want  an  early  and  a  long 
season  supply  of  flowers  like  to  sow  in  February 
and  again  in  April  for  succession.  Sometimes 
where  the  first  sowing  has  bloomed  freely,  then 
been  cut  over  and  well  mulched  with  manure,  a 
fine  late  second  bloom  follows. — A.  D. 


PROPAGATING  VIOLETS. 
"  E.  J.'s"  opinion  (p.  1-2)  that  there  would 
fewer  failures  in  Violet  culture  if  these  plants 
were  treated  as  annuals  is  one  that  must  com- 
mend itself  to  any  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
question.  The  difference  between  beds,  however 
well  attended  to,  where  the  old  plants  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  a  second  season  and  those 
filled  with  vigorous  clumps  raised  from  runners 
in  the  preceding  spring  is  sufficiently  striking  to 
convince  the  veriest  sceptic  of  the  superiority  of 
the  latter  method.  "E.  J.'s"  plan  of  removing 
the  runners  during  the  autumn  and  rooting  these 
in  shallow  trays  in  cold  frames  is  doubtless  a  good 
one,  but  in  some  gardens  where  a  speciality  is 
made  of  Violet  culture  another  system  is  followed 
with  equally  satisfactory  results.  In  this  case, 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer  all  runners  are 
cut  off  as  soon  as  they  can  be  conveniently 
handled,  so  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  plants 
may  be  concentrated  in  the  crowns,  and,  a  mulch 
of  well-rotted  manure  having  been  given  in  June 
as  well  as  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure 
through  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  plants 
lifted  towards  the  end  of  September  have  formed 
large  clumps  well  studded  with  flower  -  buds. 
These  are  then  planted  in  brick  pits  in  a  rich, 
porous  compost,  not  being  allowed  to  be  more 
than  S  inches  distant  from  the  glass  when  they 
have  finally  settled  down.  The  lights  are  entirely 
removed  for  at  least  three  weeks  after  planting, 
and  if  at  this  period  heavy  rains  are  experienced, 
as  was  the  case  in  1897,  the  plants  get  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil  almost  immediately  without  furthei 
trouble  :  whereas  in  dry  autumns,  such  as  the 
past,  copious  soakings  have  to  be  given  both 
before  lifting  and  after  removal  to  the  pits  if  they 
are  to  experience  no  check.  Plants  thus  treated 
produce  a  wonderful  profusion  of  flowers  should 
the  weather  remain  fairly  open  during  the  last 
two  and  a  half  months  of  the  year  and  carrj-  theii 
blooming  well  on  into  the  spring.  In  March  a 
top-dressing  of  light  rich  soil  is  given,  into  which 
the  runners,  only  the  strongest  of  which  are 
allowed  to  remain,  soon  throw  out  roots.  At  the 
end  of  April  these  are  planted  out  in  soil  which 
has  been  well  worked  up  and  enriched  during  the 
winter,  and  over  which  a  top-dressing  of  leaf- 
mould,  wood  ashes,  and  well-rotted  hotbed  or 
Mushroom-bed  manure  has  been  spread  imme- 
diately preceding  planting.  If  the  weather  be 
dry  and  sunny,  the  ground  is  well  watered  and  a 
slight  shading  of  Larch  boughs  or  other  sparsely- 
foliaged  branches  fixed  over  the  beds  until  the 
runners  have  become  established.  These  are  set 
out  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  the  individual  plants 
being  distant  10  inches  from  one  another.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  great  care  has  to  be  taken  as 
regards  watering,  as  if  the  pits  or  frames  have  to 
be  kept  close  on  account  of  severe  w-eather  while 
any  superfluous  moisture  is  , 
almost  sure  to  ensue,  and  it  is  to 
many  failures  in  the  culture  of  frame  Violets  are 
attributable.  Where  pits  are  furnished  with  a 
single  flow  and  return  4  inch  pipe,  the  atmo- 
sphere can,  by  a  judicious  applicition  of  heat  for 
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a  short  time,  be  rendered  sufficiently  buoyant  to 
avert  this  danger.  For  seven  months  in  open 
winters  like  that  of  '07-98  the  supply  of  flowers  is 
constant,  and  I  6nd  from  accounts  I  have  been 
permitted  to  inspect  that  during  that  time  over 
7000  bunches  of  twenty-five  flowers  were  disposed 
nf  from  the  gardens  to  which  I  have  alluded. — 
S.  W.  F. 

Some  years  back  I  had,  from  experience, 

convincing  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  runners 
over  divided  crowns,  so  can  vouch  for  the  sound- 
ness of  "E.  J.'s"  advice  in  the  issue  of  The 
Garden  for  February  25.  I  know  it  requires 
nerve  and  determination  for  the  beginner  to  sacri- 
fice apparently  fine,  plump,  strong  crowns  for  the 
comparatively  small,  weakly  runners,  but  a  sea- 
son's trial  with  both  will  prove  that  the  runners, 
properly  treated,  will  attain  to  as  large  a  size  by 
the  autumn  and  produce  blooms  of  better  quality 
then  and  on  through  the  winter  than  the  crowns. 
My  mode  of  preparing  the  runners  for  pl.anting 
differs  somewhat  from  that  described  by  "  E.  J.," 
which  is  briefly  thus  :  Close  attention  to  pinching 
ofi'  runners  being  practised  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season,  few  are  found  on  the  plants  at  pitting 
time,  what  there  are  being  cut  off  but  not  propa- 
gated, preference  being  given  to  those  produced 
in  the  early  spring.  The  plants  are  gone  over  in 
February,  the  runners  thinned,  reserving  the 
strongest  for  stock.  Early  in  March,  when  these 
throw  out  quantities  of  tiny  rootlets,  they  are 
taken  ofi' and  inserted  in  light  leafy  soil  in  a  part 
of  a  pit  where  Violets  have  been  wintered,  kept 
close  until  root-action  commences,  and  treated  to 
ensure  stiff,  sturdy  stuff  by  planting  time — gene- 
rally the  latter  half  of  April.  I  find  this  treat- 
ment turns  out  fairly  satisfactory,  as  with 
generous  summer  culture  good  blooms  are  pro- 
duced plentifully  over  a  long  season. — J.  P^. 

I  was  much  interested  in  "  E.  J.'s"  notes 

on  propagating  Violets,  and  think  with  him  that 
it  is  high  time  gardeners  abandoned  the  rough- 
and-ready  method  of  increasing  their  stock  by 
dividing  the  old  stools.  With  perfectly  clean 
foliage  to  start  with,  fairly  large  free-flowering 
clumps  may  be  secured  in  this  way,  but  under  no 
system  can  such  good  all-round  results  be  had  as 
by  planting  hond  Jiile  runners  or  offsets.  In  a 
good  many  instances,  especially  after  a  hot 
summer  like  last,  the  foliage  is  to  some  extent 
at  least  affected  by  red  spider,  and  to  divide  old 
plants  under  such  circumstances  is  to  court 
trouble,  if  not  failure.  Those  who  have  not  tried 
it  would  be  surprised  into  what  large  clumps  the 
smallest  runners  planted  in  April  or  May  will 
grow,  provided  such  are  clean  and  furnished  with 
a  few  young  rootlets.  I  have  always  practised 
keeping  the  plants  as  free  as  possible  from 
runners  from  the  time  they  became  established 
in  their  summer  quarters  until  lifted  in  October 
for  frame  protection.  If  this  is  done,  good  strong 
crowns  with  leathery  foliage  will  result,  all  other 
conditions  being  equal,  and  then  I  do  not  think  a 
moderate  number  of  runners  hurts  them  during 
winter,  as  their  flowering  faculties  are  already 
perfect :  indeed,  I  have  thought  that  by  encourag- 
ing a  few,  root  action  was  further  accelerated 
during  the  dull,  sunless  period.  In  January  I 
used  to  allow  the  runners  to  form,  and  when  as 
yet  of  small  size,  have  practised  working  amongst 
them  some  finely  sifted  soil  containing  plenty  of 
leaf-mould,  sometimes  using  small  wire  pegs  to 
fasten  the  runners.  This,  if  carefully  done  when 
the  plants  are  pretty  free  of  expanded  blooms, 
will  not  prevent  the  remainder  of  the  buds  from 
expanding,  and  excellent  well  rooted  runners  will 
be  present  in  quantity  in  April.  I  consider  the 
first  week  in  May  quite  soon  enough  for  planting 
in  the  midlands. 

In  regard  to  autumn  propagation,  as  men 
tioned  by  "  E.  J.,"  I  may  say  that,  acting  under 
advice  given  in  an  article  on  Violets  some  two 
seasons  ago  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Goodwood,  I  tried 
the  plan  witti  Lady  Campbell,  a  variety  which 
had  not  previously  grown  with  me  quite  as  well 
as  I  wished,  and  the  results  were  higlily  aatisfac 
tory.  Cuttings  put  into  a  shallow  box  in  Novem 
ber  and  wintered  in  a  frame  became  thoroughly 


established,  well  rooted,  and  of  good  size  by  the 
following  March,  and  when  planted  in  their 
summer  quarters  went  away  at  once,  making  both 
an  early  and  vigorous  growth,  with  prominent 
crowns. — J.  Crawford. 


Iieucojum  carpathicum.— Whether  grown 
in  pots  or  planted  in  little  groups  in  the  rock 
garden,  this  handsome  Snowflake  is  always  wel- 
come. As  a  pot  plant  it  has  certain  advantages 
over  the  more  elegant  and  graceful  Snowdrop, 
chief  among  these  being  the  large  and  bolder 
flowers.  These  latter,  dangling  from  slender 
pedicels,  are  very  beautiful  when  fully  open, 
when  the  green  tips  help  to  display  to  better 
advantage  the  purity  of  the  drooping  flowers.  As 
a  free- flowering  plant  it  is  also  worthy  of  note. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  how  very  vigorous  and 
strong  a  stray  plant  of  this  always  is  when  com- 
pared with  autumn-planted  roots  of  the  same 
kind. 

Campernelles. — These  are  very  pretty  now, 
and,  though  not  quite  so  sweetly  scented  as  the 
ordinarj-  Jonquil,  make  a  better  show.  The 
Jonquils  show  up  better  in  the  open  on  roekwork 
or  in  some  sheltered  leafy  part  of  the  shrubbery, 
where  their  lovely  colour  and  fragrance  are  always 
appreciated.  The  Campernelles  should  be  placed 
in  .5  inch  pots,  about  eight  or  nine  bulbs  in  each, 
and  without  any  forcing  they  come  on  quickly 
and  flower  early  in  March.  By  placing  some  in 
a  vinery  or  other  fruit  house  at  work,  a  nice  suc- 
cession of  the  golden  yellow  blossoms  may  be 
kept  up  from  the  first  week  in  February  until  the 
outdoor  flowers  are  ready. 

Nymphseas. — With  reference  to  the  letter  of 
"Fresh  Water  Boatman"  on  p.  153,  I  should 
advise  those  interested  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  issue  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society"  published  in  January  last 
(vol.  xxii.,  part  3).  It  contains  papers  by  M. 
Latour-Marliac  and  Mr.  James  Hudson,  which 
give  more  information  regarding  these  plants 
than  one  can  readily  obtain  elsewhere.  M. 
Marliac's  paper  also  refers  to  the  Nelumbiums. 
If  "Fresh  Water  Boatman's"  garden  is  in  a 
warm  climate  he  might  obtain  good  results  by 
the  introduction  of  a  hot- water  pipe.  M.  Marliac 
seems  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  water  being  equal  to  that  of  the  air.  In  one 
small  tank  I  have  a  plant  of  N.  Chromatella  which 
formed  buds,  but  was  difficult  to  induce  to  flower. 
The  ;supply  for  another  tank,  which  leaked,  had 
to  be  run  through  the  one  in  which  Chromatella 
grows,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
quantity  of  cold  water  was  the  cause  of  the  non- 
flowering.  The  supply  for  the  leaking  tank  was 
diverted,  and  only  enough  put  into  the  other  to 
replace  the  loss  from  evaporation,  &c.  This  was 
successful  in  persuading  N.  Chromatella  to  flower. 
One  may  also  advise  your  correspondent  to  have 
as  much  shelter  from  wind  as  possible  as  well  as 
to  have  the  tanks  in  full  sun.  In  a  very  warm 
garden  in  S.W.  Scotland  the  Nelumbiums  have 
been  unsatisfactory.  — S.  Arxott. 

Eichornia  crassipes.— Presuming  the  above 
plant  is  what  was  once  known  as  Pontederia 
crassipes,  I  think  Hiatt  C.  Baker's  (page  155) 
treatment  of  it  with  a  view  to  free  blooming  was 
somewhat  at  fault.  He  should  have  half  flUed 
his  pot  with  turfy  loam  and  charcoal,  planting  in 
this,  then  covering  the  surface  of  the  soil  with 
large  pebbles,  afterwards  filling  up  with  water, 
which  it  was  unnecessary  to  change  constantly, 
merely  keeping  the  vessel  full,  changing  only 
should  it  happen  to  become  sour  and  unpleasant. 
He  also  leaned  to  excessive  heat,  especially  if  in 
a  house  somewhat  shaded.  I  reserve  a  small 
shallow  pond  in  the  open  exclusively  for  the  sum- 
mer cultivation  of  this  plant,  where  it  grows 
freely  and  blooms  fairly  well,  but  as  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  and  east  wind  kill  it,  I  lift  sufficient 
plants  for  each  season's  stock,  winter  indoors  in 
tubs  and  water  cisterns,  planting  out  again  in 
May.  No  other  aquatic  shares  the  pond,  thus 
allowing  plenty  of  room  for  its  rapid  develop- 
ment, with  nothing  to  shade  or  interfere  with  it ; 


in  fact,  it  spreads  so  rapidly,  that  weaker  sub- 
jects would  soon  be  overrun. — J.  R.,  Tlie  Gardens, 
Tanyliirlch,  Merioiielh. 


The  Week's  Work. 

HARDY  FRUITS. 
Gkaiting.— To  the  grower  who  wishes  to  keep 
pace  witli  the  times  and  whose  endeavour  is  to 
grow  only  the  best  things,  grafting  is  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  yearly  routine,  as  by  its  aid 
alone  can  existing  trees  of  inferior  varieties  of 
Apples  and  Pears  ba  converted  into  profitable 
subjects  in  a  short  time  by  heading  them  back 
and  putting  on  numerous  scions  of  some  approved 
varieties  so  that  now  heads  will  be  quickly 
formed.  In  preparing  old  stocks  for  the  scions, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  branches  shall  be  newly 
shortened  back  to  the  point  chosen  ;  therefore, 
any  that  have  been  shortened  in  the  orthodox 
method  during  the  winter  must  have  another 
inch  or  two  taken  off  before  putting  on  the  grafts. 
It  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  this  double 
shortening  gives  any  advantage  or  not,  and,  per- 
sonally, I  may  say  I  have  never  found  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  after  results  as  regards  growth 
whichever  method  has  been  employed.  Possibly, 
when  it  used  to  be  considered  proper  to  head  old 
stocks  intended  for  regrafbing  right  back  to  the 
main  stem,  there  may  have  been  some  wisdom  in 
doing  this  piecemeal,  but  present-day  growers 
consider  rightly  that  such  drastic  operations  are 
wasteful  of  time,  for  by  shortening  back  in  a 
less  degree  and  using  the  branches  them- 
selves as  stocks,  we  have  scope  for  putting 
on  a  much  greater  number  of  scions,  conse- 
quently we  sooner  obtain  fruiting  heads  to  the 
trees  operated  on.  Again,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  oft-repeated  advice  to  take  off  scions 
early  and  lay  them  in  soil  until  wanted  is  the 
best  that  could  be  given.  I  very  much  doubt  if 
the  possessors  of  a  new  and  scarce  variety,  being 
worked  for  profit,  would  act  thus,  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  scions  laid  in  soil  for  several  weeks 
usually  becomes  discoloured  and  unfit  to  use.  lb 
is  far  better  in  cases  of  this  sort,  and  also  with 
varieties  that  only  make  short  growths,  to  let 
the  scions  remain  on  the  tree  till  wanted  for 
grafting,  as  they  take  just  as  well,  if  not  better, 
and,  where  there  is  much  of  this  sort  of  work  to 
do,  there  is  not  the  risk  of  getting  the  scions 
mixed.  In  addition  to  regraftmg  old  stocks,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  up  a  succession 
of  young  trees  by  grafting  the  better  sorts  on 
young  stocks  in  the  home  nursery,  which  should 
be  an  adjunct  to  any  and  every  garden  where 
fruit  trees  are  grown,  as  the  work  takes  up  very 
little  time  or  room  and  one  has  always  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  a  few  trees  are  always  at 
hand  to  replace  any  blanks  that  may  occur.  For 
renovating  old  trees  rind-grafting  is  the  best 
method  to  employ,  and  is  greatly  superior  to  cleft- 
grafting,  as  the  latter  is  certain  to  injure  the 
wood  even  though  the  injury  may  not  show  itself 
for  years.  For  young  stocks,  where  the  scions 
and  stocks  are  about  equal  in  size,  splice-graft- 
ing is  the  simplest  way  and  as  certain  as  any, 
provided  care  is  taken  to  make  the  cuts  so  that 
they  fit  together  nicely.  In  cases  of  inequaUty 
in  size  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  bark  of  stock 
and  scion  fits  together  on  one  side  only,  so  that 
the  cambium  in  each  may  grow  together.  Take 
care  that  there  is  no  displacement  in  tying  on. 
Use  a  sharp  knife  in  shaping  the  grafts,  and 
waste  no  time  in  getting  them  into  position. 
Clay  over  at  once  after  tying,  so  that  air  may  not 
penetrate.  Good  grafting  clay  may  be  made  by 
mixing  thoroughly  together  two-thirds  of  tough 
clay  freed  from  stones  and  lumps  of  any  descrip- 
tion and  one-third  of  cow  manure,  working  them 
into  the  consistency  of  putty.  This  I  find  pre- 
ferable to  any  grafting-wax  sold,  and  cheaper.  A 
damp,  muggy  day  is  to  be  preferred  for  carrying 
on  grafting,  as  the  cut  surfaces  do  not  get  the 
sap  dried  off  so  readilj' under  such  conditions  of 
the  weather. 
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Strawberries.— All  Strawberry  beds  contain- 
ing plants  more  than  one  year  old  should  now 
have  a  good  mulching  of  the  best  natural  manure 
that  can  be  spared  for  them,  as  the  roots  will  soon 
he  getting  active  and  ready  to  assimilate  food  of 
this  nature.  Autumn  manuring  I  have  not  prac- 
tised for  many  years,  as  I  tind  that  the  plants  pass 
through  the  winter  much  better  without  it ; 
besides,  plants  that  have  been  divested  of  their 
runners  and  old  leaves  soon  after  they  have 
fruited  and  then  treated  to  a  mulch  of  rich 
manure  are  often  forced  into  an  unnatural 
activity,  the  efifect  being  that  the  crowns,  instead 


of   ripening   up   properly    as   they   would   do 
allowed  to  carry  most   of   their   leave 


and  not 
manured,  are  split  up  and  fail  to  throw  good 
flower-trusses  the  next  season.  Plants  put  out 
thickly  on  south  borders  to  give  an  early  crop  last 
year  need  not  be  chopped  up  after  the  one  crop, 
as  they  often  can  be  made  to  render  a  good 
account  of  themselves  the  second  season  provided 
they  are  well  thinned.  My  practice  with  these 
has  been  to  cut  out  every  alternate  plant  all  over 
the  beds  and  then  to  treat  the  remainder  as 
advised  for  older  plants.  Leader  is  one  of  the 
best  to  treat  in  this  way,  and  Royal  Sovereign  is 
another,  but  the  latter  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
much  further  apart  than  is  necessary  for  Leader 
and  many  other  good  varieties,  as  its  leaf  produc- 
tion in  some  gardens  is  enormous,  and  if  the 
plants  are  thick  the  fruits  will  rot  wholesale  in 
damp  seasons.  Before  applying  the  mulching,  it 
is  advisable,  where  slugs  or  other  insects  destruc- 
tive to  the  fruits  are  plentiful,  to  dust  round  the 
plants  a  good  sprinklmg  of  lime,  wood  ashes  or 
soot. 

Fics. — Only  in  very  favoured  parts  of  the 
country  is  it  possible  to  grow  Figs  outdoors  with- 
out some  sort  of  protection  during  the  winter,  as 
the  embryo  fruits  of  the  first  crop — the  only  crop 
of  any  service  from  outside  trees — are  formed  in 
the  autumn,  and  being  far  more  tender  than  the 
trees  themselves,  they  will  not  bear  the  frosts  of 
an  ordinary  winter.  Whatever  protection  has 
been  used  must  very  soon  be  removed,  and  if  this 
can  be  done  gradually,  so  much  the  better. 
Pruning  and  nailing  must  soon  follow.  In  the 
colder  districts  the  trees  must  be  pruned,  so  that 
they  may  be  nailed  or  fastened  close  to  the  wall. 
No  shortiening  of  the  shoots  is  permissible,  unless 
in  the  case  of  a  very  strong  lead  which  requires 
.suppression.  All  the  well-ripened  growths  of  last 
year  for  which  room  can  be  found  should  be  laid 
in,  and  the  pruning  confined  simply  to  the  re- 
moval of  superfluous  growths  and  breast  wood. 
On  the  south  coast,  and,  indeed,  anywhere  where 
the  winters  are  not  cold  and  the  position  which 
the  trees  occupy  is  a  dry  one,  a  less  formal  system 
of  pruning  is  conducive  to  much  hea\'ier  crops, 
lor  the  breast  wood  is  often  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  fruit  production,  and  the  trees  may  in 
such  cases  be  allowed  to  assume  a  semi-wild 
growth  with  advantage.  Any  trees  which  have 
developed  a  too  robust  style  of  growth  and  which 
do  not  show  well  for  fruit  should  be  dealt  with  at 
the  roots— first  of  all  by  root-pruning,  and  then 
by  ramming  in  some  poor  soil,  broken  bricks,  and 
mortar  rubbish  in  place  of  the  richer  and  looser 
material  removed.  If  any  treatment  can  be  made 
to  produce  fruitful  trees  outdoors  it  is  this,  and, 
speaking  broadly,  the  poorest  soil,  i  e.,  the  soil 
containing  the  least  manure  and  the  most  chalk 
or  lime,  is  the  best  for  Figs. 

Filberts.— From  a  cultural  point  of  view  the 
Filbert  as  usually  seen  in  private  places  is  not  an 
object  to  be  proud  of,  as  little  care  is  bestowed 
on  the  bushes,  and  their  usual  aspect  is  that  of  a 
thicket  of  suckers.  Good  nuts  cannot  be  grown 
in  this  way,  and  both  the  Filbert  and  the  Cob 
Nuts  pay  well  for  better  treatment.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  to  take  bushes  in  hand,  removing 
the  suckers  anil  manuring  the  roots.  Spur- 
pruning  is  the  best  for  the  branches,  and  when 
ihe  trees  have  been  carefully  attended  to  over  a 
series  of  years  the  spurs  become  numerous  and 
fruitful.  On  neglected  trees,  however,  they 
will  be  somewhat  sparsely  distributed,  so  that 
spurring  back  the  straggling  growths  would  end 


in  cutting  away  most  of  the  female  blossoms  ; 
consequently  it  will  be  better  to  distribute  the 
work  of  renovation  over  two  years  rather  than 
doing  it  all  at  once.  Surplus  branches  should  be 
cut  bodily  away,  so  that  those  left  have  plenty 
of  room,  this  being  quite  as  necessary  an  item 
with  the  Filbert  as  with  any  other  fruit  tree. 
The  form  which  suits  the  trees  best  is  the  basin 
shape  usually  applied  to  lied  Currant  bushes  in 
the  open  garden.  If  the  female  blossoms  have 
not  yet  become  fully  developed,  either  defer  the 
pruning  for  another  week  or  two  or  leave  all 
those  prunings  which  are  bearing  catkins  hang- 
ing among  the  trees,  where  the  catkins  can  shed 
their  pollen  as  it  ripens.  Should  there  be  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  catkin-bearing  branches,  a 
few  from  the  common  Hazel  of  the  woods  should 
be  cut  and  shaken  daily  among  the  Filbert  bushes 
for  the  purposes  of  fertilisation. 

CORNUBIAX. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


New  Asi'ARAGUs  beds.— Those  who  intend  making 
new  Asparagus  beds  this  season  should  not  delay 
the  work  any  longer,  as  it  is  important  that  due 
settlement  of  the  soil  should  take  place  previous 
to  the  young  plants  being  put  in,  and  the  sooner 
in  April  planting  is  performed  the  better,  as  if 
the  new,  tender  fibrous  rootlets  get  too  long  they 
are  liable  to  get  damaged  during  removal  ;  more- 
over, if  the  new  growths  are  more  than  an  inch  in 
length  they  will  suffer  more  or  less  from  cutting 
winds.  The  compost  and  general  arrangement  of 
the  bed  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the 
position  it  is  to  occupy.  Where  the  ground  has  a 
gentle  fall  to  the  south  and  the  natural  soil  is 
fairly  deep  and  porous,  with  an  amply  drained 
subsoil,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  trench  a  couple 
of  spits  deep  and  work  in  a  plentiful  supply  of 
rich  manure  in  a  half-rotten  condition,  some 
rough  leaf-mould,  burnt  soil,  and  road  sidings. 
The  last  suit  the  young  roots  well,  being  en- 
riched with  horse  droppings.  In  such  mediums 
flat  beds  are  the  best,  and  where  these  are  pre- 
ferred, 4  feet  in  width.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
:2-feet  alley  between  them,  driving  in  stout,  short 
stakes  as  boundary  marks,  iluch  more  care  is 
necessary  in  preparing  beds  where  the  soil  is 
strong  and  retentive  and  the  subsoil  indifferently 
drained,  as  it  is  waste  of  time  forming  beds  unless 
superfluous  water  can  get  away.  I  would  advise, 
first  of  all,  the  removal  of  2  feet  of  the  surface, 
this  being  wheeled  on  one  side,  so  that  if  sufficient 
new  soil  for  filUng  in  with  is  not  forthcoming,  a 
portion  of  it  may  be  burnt  and  mi.>;ed  with  the 
new  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  bottom  of  the 
excavated  portion  should  have  a  gentle  fall  to  one 
side,  where  a  main  drain  consisting  of  ordinary 
4-inch  pipes  should  be  laid,  cross  ones  connecting 
therewith  at  intervals.  If  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
nect this  drain  with  the  main  drain  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  what  is  called  a  dry  well  may  be  made  by 
digging  a  hole,  say  0  feet  deep  by  4  feet  wide,  and 
filling  this  up  with  stones,  clinkers,  or  brick  ends, 
and  letting  the  pipe  into  it.  After  pricking  up 
the  bottom  with  five-tined  forks,  lay  thereon 
6  inches  of  the  above-named  rubble,  and  on  this 
rough  sods,  grass  side  downwards.  If  all  new 
soil  cannot  be  spared,  choose  that  from  a  higher, 
lighter  portion  of  the  garden,  adding  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  opening  materials  recommended 
above,  and  one-fourth  of  the  original  soil  in  a 
burnt  state.  If  horse  manure  can  be  procured, 
use  it  for  this  bed  in  preference  to  ordinary  farm- 
yard manure.  The  bed  should  also  be  raised 
(i  inches  above  the  ordinary  level,  this  keeping 
the  roots  drier  and  warmer.  I  have  for  some 
years  abandoned  the  old  4  feet  beds  on  warm, 
porous  soils,  preferring  single  rows  of  plants  and 
allowing  a  distance  of  3  feet   both  between  the 

lants  and   rows.     They  thus  get  plenty  of  sun 

nd  air  and  produce  excellent  grass. 
Early  open-air  Pot.\toes. — The  planting  of 
early  Potatoes  in  soils  at  all  favourable  will  now 
be  general.  Wholesale  planting  must  not  yet  be 
undertaken,  as  unless  efl'ectual  means  for  protec- 
tion from  frost  are  forthcoming,  growth,  which, 


owing  to  the  comparatively  dry,  warm  condition 
of  the  soil  in  most  gardens,  will  be  early  this  sea- 
son, is  sure  to  get  cut  down,  and  few  care  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  placing  flower-pots  over  the 
stools  and  removing  them  every  morning.  Pre- 
suming that  the  tubers  are  furnished  with  stout 
half-inch  sprouts,  the  result  of  having  been  kept 
in  a  light,  cool  place,  and  that  the  border  has 
been  well  prepared  by  a  free  admixture  of  leafy, 
opening  material  in  preference  to  farmyard 
manure,  planting  may  be  proceeded  with  forth- 
with, the  depth  at  which  the  tubers  are  placed 
being  decided  by  the  kind  of  soil  forming  the 
staple.  Even  in  the  lightest,  warmest  medium 
avoid  deep  planting,  as  the  roots  cannot  then 
reap  the  benefit  of  sun-heat  at  this  early  date, 
and  drought  need  not  be  feared  until  the  produce 
is  lifted.  Where  the  soil  is  at  all  close  and  re- 
tentive the  best  way  is  to  loosen  the  bottom  a 
few  inches  with  a  Jork,  plant  on  the  surface, 
sprinkle  a  little  light  soil,  such  as  pottingshed 
refuse,  around  the  tubers,  and  draw  about 
3  inches  over  them  with  the  hoe.  Protecting 
thirty  or  forty  short  rows  on  south  or  west  bor- 
ders does  not  entail  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  A 
few  stout  stakes  some  3  feet  high  and  some  cross- 
bars, canvas  being  nailed  round  the  sides,  and 
rollers  made  to  run  along  the  top,  answer  well. 
Eighteen  inches  between  the  rows  and  from  a 
foot  to  15  inches  from  set  to  set  will  suffice  where 
ground  is  none  too  plentiful  for  the  early  short- 
topped  varieties.  Give  a  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure  when  growth  comes  through  and  avoid 
coddling. 

Earliest  Chlery.— Those  who  require  Celery 
fit  for  use  in  October  or  earlier  may  now  sow  a 
pinch  of  seed  in  boxes  under  glass.  Matchless 
White  and  Early  Rose  are  both  good  varieties. 
Give  an  intermediate  house  till  the  plants  are 
large  enough  for  hardening  ofi'  in  frames,  trans- 
planting into  larger  boxes  as  soon  as  large  enough, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  batter,  a  slightly  heated 
frame.  Sow  thinly  and  reduce  the  number  of 
seedlings  as  soon  as  they  will  bsar  handling.  It 
a  trench  or  trenches  for  the  reception  of  this  early 
lot  is  not  yet  prepared,  lose  no  more  time  in  the 
matter,  digging  in  horse  manure  or  even  old 
Mushroom  manure  rather  than  cold  spit  manure, 
as  the  former  encourages  an  early  growth  and 
assistance  can  be  given  from  the  surface  when 
growing. 

Plantino  Ehdeare.— Where  Rhubarb  is  forced 
extensively,  more  or  less  renewal  is  needed 
annually,  or  the  stock  of  roots  soon  becomes 
exhausted.  Where  plants  are  not  raised  from 
seed,  small  portions  may  be  detached  from  old 
stools  which  have  a  sufficiency  of  vitality  in  them 
and  planted  out  in  rows  in  richly  manured  and 
deeply  dug  ground.  For  earliest  supplies,  either 
for  lifting  and  forcing  in  Mushroom  houses  or  for 
covering  with  pots  and  leaves  where  they  stand. 
Prince  Albert  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  small,  but 
of  grand  colour  and  delicious  flavour,  and  starts 
into  growth  if  placed  in  the  least  warmth. 
Dancer's  Early  Scarlet  is  also  a  valuable  sort. 
For  later  supplies  Myatt's  Victoria  is  valuable, 
also  for  jam  and  wine-making.  In  order  to  carry 
on  the  supply  in  summer  as  late  as  possible,  a 
small  plot  should  be  planted  in  a  semi  shady 
situation.  The  best  time  to  sow  seed  is  at  the  end 
of  April  in  a  frame  recently  cleared  of  Potatoes 
and  having  a  little  bottom  heat. 

Earliest  Turnips. — Towards  the  middle  of 
the  month  a  sowing  of  early  varieties  may  be 
made  in  a  sheltered  nook,  that  is  where  the 
locality  is  fairly  early  and  the  soil  warm  and 
porous.  It  is  always  best  to  raise  the  soil  some- 
what if  the  situation  is  at  all  low.  In  backward 
gardens  defer  sowing  for  another  fortnight.  Both 
the  pink  and  white  forms  of  Early  Milan,  together 
with  White  Dutch,  may  be  sown ;  the  latter 
forms  a  succession  to  the  Milan,  and  by  sowing 
the  three  sorts  a  crop  is  rendered  more  certain. 
Powdered  fowls'  manure  is  a  capital  fertiliser  to 
use  in  moderation,  this  being  worked  in  in  pro- 
cess of  digging,  and  a  little  may  also  be  sprinkled 
between  the  rows  immediately  after  thinning 
and  the  Dutch  hoe  run  through  :  rain  will  then 
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wash  it  in.  It  is  wise  where  practicable  to  sow 
in  a  frame  or  pit  for  first  supplies,  bolting  being 
less  liable  to  occur. 

Beans  —  Successional  batches.— From  the 
present  till  the  close  of  the  indoor  season  for 
Beans  plants  both  in  pots  and  planted  out  will 
improve  both  in  stoutness  of  growth  and  the 
crops  they  yield,  and  the  most  should,  therefore, 
be  made  ot  every  spare  shelf  in  light  positions 
commanding  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  70°. 
Use  now  8  inch  pots,  also  a  richer  compost,  but 
keep  the  soil  open  by  a  liberal  addition  of  rough 
grit  or  road-scrapings.  From  now  onwards  I 
like  to  make  Syon  House  my  sheet  anchor,  as 
under  the  influence  of  March  and  April  sun  and 
longer  days  this  grand  Bean  yields  splendidly, 
and  the  pods  are  of  fine  length  and  excellent 
table  quality.  Syringing  will  now  be  necessary 
in  order  to  ward  oif  red  spider,  but  do  not 
syringe  in  dull  weather,  especially  when  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  or  many  of  the  small  pods 
will  turn  yellow  and  fall.  Avoid  shading  the 
plants  by  other  things,  as  a  drawn-up  growth  is 
worthless.  In  addition  to  the  batches  in  the 
forcing  house  proper,  an  extra  one  or  two  may 
with  advantage  be  brought  forward  in  inter- 
mediate houses  or  even  Peach  houses  where  they 
can  occupy  a  position  sufficiently  far  away  from 
the  trees  to  prevent  the  spread  of  red  spider  to 
the  Peach  foliage  should  the  pest  exist.  A  por- 
tion of  these  may  be  removed  into  extra  heat  at 
any  time  if  need  be,  and  thus  all  risk  of  a  blank 
avoided.  Veitch's  Climbing  French  Bean  may 
well  be  sown  in  r2-inch  pots  and  be  grown  in 
light,  airy  positions  in  fruit  houses,  stopping 
growth  when  3  feet  high  and  supporting  with 
Pea  stick  tops.  J.  C. 


PLANT  BREEDING. 

I    HAVE   noted   with    much   pleasure   that   the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  purpose  holding 
conference  of   hybridisers  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  rearing  and  improving  of  gar- 
den and  wild  plants.    Details  of  this  conference, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Chiswick  Garden  in 
.July  next,  are  given  in  the  current  report  of 
the  society.     I  hope  that  this  meeting  may  not 
only  lend  an  impetus  to  the  rearing  of  ne^*  and 
improved   fruits,    vegetables,    and    flowers    in 
British  gardens,  but  that  such  records  of 
cient  work  in  the  past  may  also   be   brought 
together   in   some   simple   and    regular    form. 
Hybridising  and    cross-breeding   have    played 
such  a  beneficial  part  in  the  past,  that  we  may 
look  forward  very  hopefully  to  much  more  and 
better  work   being  accomplished   in    the   near 
future.     The  gentle  art  of  "  mending  Nature," 
so  far,  that  is,  as  modern  needs  in  our  farms  and 
gardens  are  concerned,  is  as  yet  but  in   its  in- 
fancy.     In  saying  this  we  do  not  forget  the 
new  fruits    and    vegetables    raised   by  T.    A. 
Knight,  by  Rivers,  and  other  nurserymen,  nor 
the  flowers  raised  by  numerous  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  not  only  in  Britain  and 
in  Ireland,  but  also  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  other  continental  lands. 
In  these  days  of  home-reared  novelties  of  hybrid 
Ferns,  even  the  tuberous-rooted  Begonia,  new 
large-flowered   races   of    Cannas,    of    Gladioli, 
Preonies,  of  dainty  free-flowering  Streptooarpi, 
and  of  Orchids,  bigeneric,  specific,  and  varietal, 
we  are  perhaps  a  little  apt  to  forget  what  was 
done  half  a  century  ago  in  England  with  such 
things  as   Rhododendrons   and   Pelargoniums, 
Ericas  from  the  Cape,  Calceolarias  and  Fuchsias 
from  South  America,  and  many  other  garden 
flowers.     Scarcely  anyone  now-a-days  thinks  of 
the  beautiful  seedling  Camellias  reared  in  Italy 
and  in  England  and  sent  out  by  the  firms  of 
Chandler,  Loddiges,  Knight,  and  Veitch.     The 
Erica  has  gone,  but  let  us  be  grateful  that  the 
beautiful  races  of  Azalea  and  Rhododendron, 
both  continental  and  British,  are  still  to  the  fore. 


It  would  be  untrue,  I  believe,  in  many  cases 
to  say  that  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
the  newer  forms  in  all  cases  surpass  the  older 
ones,  but,  nevertheless,  vast  strides  have  been 
made  and  greater  variety  and  added  scope  in 
the  way  of  adaptability  have  been  gained.  The 
rearing  of  seedlings,  especially  hybrids,  in 
reality  means  alteration — possibly  improvement. 
There  are  potentialities  about  cross-bred  seed- 
lings and  hybrids  that  no  one  can  foretell. 
Seed-rearing  is  one  of  Nature's  most  subtle  and 
beautiful  mysteries,  and  it  is  a  blessing  that  all 
gardeners,  however  humble,  can  carry  on  some 
part  of  the  work  and  add  to  our  stores  of  know- 
ledge, at  the  same  time  furnishing  us  with  new 
plants  both  useful  and  beautiful.  What  we 
want  to  foster  in  this  connection  are  habits  of 
closer  and  keener  observation,  especially  in  the 
younger  members,  and  this  I  hope  the  forth- 
coming conference  will  do  in  a  great  measure . 

I  have  saiil  that  the  new  cross-bred  or  hybrid 
products  do  not  in  all  ways  surpass  the  older 
kinds.  By  this  I  mean  that  in  Grapes,  for 
example,  we  have  reared  many  now  kinds 
during  the  past  50  or  even,  say,  100  years,  but 
is  there  a  better  black  Grape  for  general  pur 
poses  than  the  best  strain  of  Black  Hamburgh  '. 
Is  there  a  better  Muscat  than  Muscat  ot 
Alexandria 't  In  .Apples  I  believe  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  for  England,  and  Newtown  Pippin 
true,  for  New  England,  perhaps  bear  the  palm 
The  one  is  a  modern  production  ;  the  other,  like 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea,  the  Windsor  Bean  or  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Rose,  was  raised  long  ago  and  never  sur 
passed  as  grown  in  its  own  climate  and  soil. 
This  last  phrase  suggests  to  us  that  one  good 
reason — and  that  one  of  the  best— for  rearing 
seedlings  is  that  we  get  plants  better  fitted  and 
otherwise  more  suitable  for  culture  in  particu- 
lar localities  or  districts.  Some  Pears,  like 
Jargonelle,  for  example,  do  splendidly  from  the 
midlands  to  Scotland  say,  but  do  not  improve 
as  grown  further  south — a  very  curious  thing  to 
say  of  a  French  production.  The  Gooseberry, 
again,  is  a  northern  fruit,,  better  in  croji  and 
in  flavour  from  the  Trent  to  north  of  the 
Tweed,  and  scarcely  to  be  grown  in  America. 
The  Plums  of  the  Pershore  and  Vale  of  Evesham 
district  are  more  fertile,  broadly  speaking,  than 
the  same  varieties  elsewhere,  and  we  find  this 
more  or  less  true  of  many  other  things.  It  is 
not  always  a  question  of  heat  or  cold,  or  even  of 
soil,  since  even  the  atmosphere  itself  exerts  a 
most  potent  influence  on  the  plants  ;  and 
wherever  there  is  more  or  less  salt,  or  more  or 
less  ozone,  or  more  or  less  carbonic  dioxide  in 
the  air,  there  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
variety  also  in  the  crops  generally.  Still,  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a  fact  that  as  every  batch  of 
seedlings  is  variable,  so  some  are  better  suited 
to  the  place  of  their  birth  than  are  others 
not  always,  of  course,  but  as  a  broad  rule  it  is 
true.  In  a  word,  we  cannot  afford  to  trust  to 
any  one  variety  as  a  crop  on  the  same  soil  for  any 
great  lengthof  time.  Not  onlydoes  "Natureabhor 
perpetual  self-fertilisation,"  but  she  especially 
abhors  "perpetual  cultivation  unless  either 
seed  or  soil,  or  both,  are  continually  being 
changed."  Good  farming  or  good  gardening 
can  do  much,  but  it  cannot  afford  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  Nature's  great  law  relating  to  what 
the  farmers  call  rotation  of  crops.  The  whole 
vegetation  of  the  world  has  always  been  en- 
gaged in  solving  that  problem  ages  before  the 
farmers  caught  the  notion  and  turned  it  into  a 
password,  as  it  were.  So  anxious  a  spirit  for 
distribution  "to  fresh  soils  and  pastures  new  " 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  plants  bearing  seed  (or 
spores),  that  the  contrivances  adopted  to  gain 
this  most  important  amongst  other  ends  seems 
lous   to    those    who   look   deeply,   even 


though  to  many  a  mere  matter  of  course.  In 
rearing  cross-bred  seedlings,  then,  we  are,  apart 
from  other  possible  gains,  bringing,  compara- 
tively speaking,  new  plants  to  our  old  soils  and 
climates,  and  thus  replacing  the  older  forms 
hich  would  otherwise  degenerate  or  eventually 
wear  out  altogether. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  pith  of  the  whole 
matter  of  cross-breeding,  viz.,  that,  apart  from 
variety  or  added  value y«/-  se  in  the  produce,  we 
also  gain  what  is  almost  even  of  more  import- 
ance, the  plants  best  adapted  to  particular  soils 
and  particular  climates  or  atmospheres.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  chosen  a  more 
fertile  field  for  discussion  than  is  afforded  by 
hybridising  and  cross-breeding  at  the  forth- 
coming conference,  and  some  of  its  collateral 
subjects  also  deserve  some  attention.  For 
example,  the  literature  of  hybridising,  &c.,  is 
of  great  bulk  and  importance,  but  at  present  it 
is  so  widely  scattered  through  the  various  gar- 
dening and  botanical  publications  of  the  past 
half  century  or  more,  that  it  now,  in  view  ot 
tills  i-enai^imiire,  deserves  some  attention.  A 
good  opportunity  will  occur,  which  should  not 
be  neglected,  to  form  an  exhibition  of  living 
cross-bred  and  hybrid  plants,  together  with 
their  parents  side  by  side  and  their  products 
wherever  possible. 

I  can  imagine  no  exhibition  more  interesting 
or  more  full  of  practical  lessons  than  this  con- 
ference will  be  under  good  arrangement. 

F.    W.  BURBIDGE. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE    1214. 

HYBRID  TEA  ROSE  MRS.  W.  J.  GRANT. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  Rose  that  has 
come  to  the  front  so  rapidly  as  this.  Nor  is 
there  any  doubt  that  if  a  census  were  taken  ot 
the  names  of  the  most  useful  Roses  during  the 
past  year,  this  grand  Hybrid  Tea  would  be  well 
to  the  top.  Although  exhibited  for  the  coveted 
gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  at 
the  Chester  show  of  18it2,  a  combination  of 
circumstances  prevented  its  being  given  to  the 
public  before  1895.  It  easily  obtained  the  only 
gold  medal  awarded  in  1892.  The  raisers, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards, 
Ireland,  named  it  after  the  wife  ot  one  ot  our 
most  successful  Rose  growers,  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly retain  that  name  among  British 
growers.  When  it  was  sold  to  an  American 
firm,  the  owners  renamed  it  Belle  Siebrecht, 
and  as  such  it  was  introduced  in  1895.  Al- 
though one  can  have  no  doubt  they  were  within 
their  rights  in  renaming  it  thus,  it  is  certainly 
a  pity  that  the  name  already  given,  and  under 
which  the  gold  medal  was  awarded,  should  not 
have  been  retained.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
voyage  such  severe  weather  was  encountered 
that  this  beautiful  Rose  was  almost  lost. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  is  not  a  very  vigorous 
grower,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  free-flowering 
varieties  we  have,  every  point  of  growth 
carrying  blooms  during  the  entire  season. 
The  buds  are  long  and  pointed  and  open 
remarkably  well,  while  the  colour  is  among 
the  most  distinct  we  have,  being  a  very  deep 
rosy  pink  that  retains  its  freshness  tor  a 
long  time.  Many  flowers  are  produced  ot 
greater  size  than  shown  in  the  coloured  plate, 
and  they  are  invariably  of  good  form  and 
sweetly  scented.  A.  Piper. 

Urktieli. 


*  Drawn    for    The    Garden    by  A.  F.  Hayward. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  J.  L.  Gi.ifart. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

ALOCASIA  WAYRINIANA. 
This  was  one  nf  the  new  plants  shown  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  at  the  Ghent  (^luin- 
ijuennial  last  April.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
resemblance  to  a  Dieffenbachia  rather  than  an 
Alocasia,  but  as  it  was  introduced  through  M. 
Micholitz  from  the  Celebes,  and  as  Dieffen- 
bachias  are  all  natives  of  the  Kew  World,  it 
cannot  well  belong  to  that  genus.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  totally  unlike  all  other  known  AIo- 
casias.  From  a  fleshy,  erect  stem,  or  a  tuft  of 
stems,  spring  semi-erect,  large,  fleshy  lanceo- 
late leaves  2  feet  to  3  feetlong,  the  lower  half 
forming  a  channelled  winged  petiole  of  a  pur- 
plish colour  with  bright  green  spots,  the  upper 
half  a  pinnately-lobed  blade  of  a  deep  olive- 
green  colour  above,  purplish  green  below.     It 


of  small  pot  plants.  The  pale-flowered  form  will 
doubtless  prove  amenable  to  the  same  treatment, 
liilium  auratum  rubro-vittatum  platy- 
phyllum.— Under  this  cumbersome  name  I  re 
ceived  a  few  bulbs  from  Japan  last  year,  which 
on  flowering  turned  out  to  be  a  magnificent  form 
of  the  crimson-banded  Lily.  The  bulbs  wer 
the  first  place  more  suffused  with  red  than  in  the 
ordinary  L.  auratum,  and  still  more  widely  re 
moved  from  that  known  as  L.  auratum  platy 
phyllum,  whose  bulbs  are  usually  light-coloured, 
with  very  broad  scales.  In  general  appearance 
the  bulbs  of  this  newer  form,  though  undoubtedly 
belonging  to  L.  auratum,  showed  a  slight  lean- 
ing towards  tho^e  of  L.  speciosum  rubrum.  The 
leaves  were  a  little  wider  than  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary L.  auratum  rubro-vittatum,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  flowers  the  crimson-purple  band  wa 
more  intense  and  wider  than  in  the  other  ;  in 
deed,  in  this  new  form  the  coloured  portion  ex 
tended  over  such  a  large  amount  of  the  petal 


Alocasia  Wavriniana.    From  a  photograph  by  Col.  Taylor,  Norbiton,  Surrey. 


is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  many  new  1 
Aroids,  and  as  it  is  as  easily  cultivated  in  a 
stove  as  a  Diefi'enbachia,  it  is  likely  to  become 
popular  with  growers  of  handsome  leaved 
plants  at  any  rate.  The  flowers  are  not  known. 
It  is  named  in  compliment  to  the  Comte  de 
Wavrin.  W.  W. 

Primula  floribunda  var.  Isabella.— This 
is  a  very  pretty  and  pleasing  novelty,  a  variety 
of  the  almost  perpetual  flowering  Primula,  P. 
floribunda.  The  new-comer  diflers  from  the  ori 
ginal  in  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  sulphur 
or  primrose  tone.  The  typical  species  is  a  well- 
known  plant.  As  a  cool  greenhouse  plant  it  is 
always  bright-looking,  though  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  best  results  accrue  from  treat- 
ing it  as  if  it  were  an  annual  or  nearly  so.  The 
type  seeds  abundantly,  and  with  liberal  treat- 
ment may    be  made  one  of    the  most  charming 


that  they  presented  the  appearance  of  being 
simply  edged  with  white.  This  and  the  yellow- 
banded,  spotless  variety  (Wittei  or  virginale) 
form  a  charming  contrast  when  grouped  together. 

Plants  or  flowers  ?  —  Frequently  have 
flowers  of  the  many  beautiful  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons been  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall,  yet  without 
exciting  sufficient  enthusiasm.  It  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  simple  head 
of  blossom  set  closely  on  a  bed  of  Moss  goes  but 
a  very  little  way  to  display  the  true  merit  of  the 
variety.  It  is  a  totally  different  matter  when  a 
plant  is  seen  carrying  in  all  its  freshness  and 
beauty  a  fine  head  of  flowers.  All  this  was  abun- 
dantly exemplified  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  28th  ult.,  when  the 
variety  Exquisite  was  shown.  Another  instance 
is  the  handsome  kind  known  as  Hercules,  which 
not  only  surpasses  all  by  its  size  and  colour,  but 


is  possessed  of  a  habit  of  growth  even  more 
vigorous  than  that  of  many  of  the  R.  ponticum 
type.— E.  J. 

Carnation  "Winter  Cheer.— We  still  want  a 
rich  scarlet  that  can  beat  this  one,  not  only  in 
colour  and  fulness,  but  in  its  well-kept  calyx,  and, 
not  least,  good  stiS',  erect  stems.  Winter  Cheer 
is  not  the  longest  in  the  stem,  but  I  think  with- 
out a  doubt  it  is  the  strongest,  which  is  a  point  to 
be  made  much  of.  The  clear  rich  colour  is  also 
fine.  Another  noticeable  character  is  the  uni- 
formity in  some  of  the  flower-buds,  and  just  pre- 
vious to  expanding,  the  petals  always  extend 
considerably  beyond  the  extreme  tip  of  the  calj'x, 
which  is  a  good  sign  that  well-formed  flowers 
are  likely  to  follow.  This,  indeed,  is  invariably 
the  case.  Some  kinds,  not  only  in  this  colour 
but  in  other  shades,  have  a  weakness  in  the  ex- 
posed part  of  the  petal  that  parmits  the  latter  to 
droop  slightly.  In  the  variety  Winter  Cheer  the 
petals  are  retained  rigidly  at  right  angles  with 
the  highest  points  of  the  calyx,  which  causes  a 
eood  flower,  as  also  one  of  high  build,  to  result.— 
E.  ,1.  

FKE-FOLIAGED    CLIMBERS    FOR  THE 

INTERMEDIATE  HOUSE. 
Pkomin'Ent  amongst  these  are  the  climbing 
forms  of  the  Asparagus  family.  These  may  be 
fairly  termed  everybody's  plants,  enduring  a 
variable  temperature  from  that  of  the  stove  to 
the  greenhouse.  I  have  A.  plumosus  and  A. 
tenuissimus  now  both  planted  out  in  a  lofty 
house,  where  the  temperature  in  the  winter 
during  frost  will  often  fall  to  40°  and  even 
lower  still,  yet  they  thrive  well  and  yield  a 
large  quantity  of  material  for  cutting.  It  is, 
however,  better,  I  think,  to  consider  them  as 
best  suited  to  a  little  more  warmth.  In  one 
case  I  remember  to  have  seen  both  of  these 
varieties  growing  on  the  back  wall  of  a 
Cucumber  house,  a  wall  which  was  always 
moist.  The  growth  here  was  most  luxuriant 
and  robust,  a  great  quantity  being  cut  to  send 
to  town  and  elsewhere  for  furnishing.  In  a 
temperate  house,  however,  I  consider  the 
growth  more  enduring  when  cut,  whilst  it  will 
grow  cjuite  strong  enough  for  all  purposes. 
For  covering  any  great  extent  of  surface,  A. 
plumosus  is  the  best  by  reason  of  the  greater 
length  to  which  it  will  grow.  As  a  climber  for 
the  conservatory,  too,  it  is  not  surpassed  for 
its  beauty.  In  one  case  I  know  of  it  is  so 
treated,  being  made  to  cover  what  was 
previously  a  blank,  ungainly  surface.  Both 
will  make  excellent  pillar  plants,  thriving  well 
whether  shaded  or  exposed.  I  prefer  the 
planting-out  system,  good  loam  suiting  for  this 
purpose,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  fish  manure. 
The  newer  kinds,  as  A.  retrofractus  and  A. 
Sprengeri,  are  both  remarkably  distinct,  and 
should  alike  prove  to  be  decided  acquisitions 
when  better  known.  In  Myrsiphyllum  aspara- 
goides  will  be  found  another  useful  plant  under 
this  section.  This,  again,  will  thrive  in  the 
stove  as  well  as  the  greenhouse,  but  I  prefer 
the  medium  between  the  two.  In  the  warmth 
it  wUl  produce  its  flowers  in  profusion.  These, 
although  insignificant,  will  perfume  the  house. 
Its  use  for  cutting  is  well  known  and  need  not 
be  further  commented  on,  but  when  specially 
required  for  this  purpose  it  is  better  to  train 
each  growth  up  a  string,  so  that  it  can  be  cut 
away  without  disturbing  others.  The  back  wall 
of  fruit  houses  is  a  n.joj  position  for  it,  whilst 
t  may  be  trained  also  up  the  roof  where  room 
s  at  disposal.  In  other  respects  it  will  do  well 
under  the  same  treatment  as  the  climbing 
Asparagus.  The  climbing  Ferns,  as  repre- 
sented by  Lygodium  scandens,  L.  palmatum, 
and  L.  japonicum,  are  all  suitable  here.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  a  preference  for  the  first  named 
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— at  least  as  it  is  known  in  gardens — but  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  the  true  L. 
japonicum.  This  is  a  rapid  growing  climber, 
being  alilie  useful  to  clothe  a  pillar  or  a  wall. 
In  more  than  one  garden  I  have  seen  it  grown 
on  the  back  walls  of  vineries  for  cutting,  each 
shoot  being  then  kept  to  a  separate  string.  As 
a  specimen  when  trained  around  a  globular 
trellis  it  makes  a  beautiful  object.  In  any  case 
towards  autumn  these  climbing  Ferns  may  be 
cut  down,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  they  are 
dry  at  the  roots  then  and  afterwards  until 
fresh  growth  commences  ;  this  plan  will  rid 
them  of  scale  and  thrips,  to  both  of  which  they 
are  subject.  Note  should  also  be  made  of 
Selaginella  Ciesia  arborea  for  a  damp,  shaded 
position,  where  it  will  be  most  effective. 

J.  Hudson. 


PANCRATIUMS  AND  EUCHARISES. 
Mr.  Iggulden's  notes  on  Pancratiums  remind 
me  of  some  tine  plants  that  were  at  Hutton  Hall 
during  my  time  there.  If  I  remember  rightly,  they 
occupied  the  same  quarters  as  the  Eucharis — a 
warm  bed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  the  latter  being  only 
sufficiently  deep  to  admit  tbe  pots.  The  plants 
made  tinti  dark  foliage  and  produced  their  fra- 
grant flowers  freely.  Xhey  will  do  equally  well  on 
slate  slabs  or  wooden  benches  provided  a  com- 
fortable heat  is  supplied  from  beneath  by  means 
of  hot-water  pipes.  Plunging  is  not  actually 
necessary,  only  more  care  is  needed  in  watering, 
as  the  soil  dries  sooner.  I  think  Mr.  Iggulden  is 
correct  in  saying  that  the  less  established  plants 
of  both  Pancratiums  and  Eucharises  are  pulled 
about  the  better.  Many  make  a  mistake  here. 
Instead  of  letting  well  alone,  many  pull  plants 
that  flower  well  to  pieces  and  fail  to  induce 
them  to  become  established  again.  I  have  known 
plants  to  remain  in  the  same  pots  ten  or  twelve 
years  and  yet  show  no  signs  of  loss  of  vigour.  Of 
course  they  were  liberally  assisted  with  farmyard 
liquid,  and  I  think  that  this  the  colour  of  pale 
ale  is  the  best  stimulant  for  Eucharises.  An  occa- 
sional watering  with  weak  soot  water  is  no  doubt 
beneficial,  but  I  am  afraid  many  plants  are 
injured  by  an  excessive  use  of  soot.  It  needs 
judgment,  or  the  soil  becomes  blocked  and  stagna- 
tion follows.  When  large  plants  are  divided,  the 
separated  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  rather  small 
pots,  well  drained,  the  compost  to  contain  a  fair 
proportion  of  leaf-mould  and  sand  or  grit.  This 
IS  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  speedy  and  free 
formation  of  new  rootlets.  They  should,  more- 
over, be  plunged,  if  possible,  in  a  bottom-heat  of 
85",  from  which  the  pots  may  again  be  lifted  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  established,  but  to  ensure 
permanent  success,  a  warm,  moist  bottom-heat, 
not  necessarily  produced  by  plunging,  is  essential. 
Mr.  Iggulden  warns  people  against  overshading  ; 
and  how  often  do  we  see  Eucharises  shaded  to 
excess.  Strong  sunshine  they  will  not  stand,  but 
abundance  of  light  they  must  have.  Pancratiums 
are  very  elegant  arranged  in  tall  glasses,  a  little 
tolerably  leafy  foliage  being  associated  with 
them.  Norfolk. 


Iiachenalia  Nelsoni.— I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Allan's  fine  exhibit  of  Lachenalia 
iNclouai  at  the  Drill  Hall  recently.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  this  beautiful  flower  grown  so  well  in 
pots.  Its  usefulness  cannot  well  be  over-rated 
either  as  a  decorative  plant  or  for  cutting.  In- 
dependent of  its  great  beauty,  the  lasting  pro- 
perties of  the  flower-spikes  render  them  invalu- 
able for  placing  in  warm  rooms,  where  with  one 
or  two  changes  of  water  they  last  a  fortnight.  I 
grew  Lachenalias  in  pots  for  many  years,  and 
used  to  stand  the  pots  when  resting  at  the  end  of 
a  Peach  house  facing  east,  and  so  treated  my 
bulbs  flowered  very  well ;  but  I  afterwards  found 
that  Mr.  Allan  placed  his  batch  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall,  and,  seeing  the  tine  spikes  his  plants 
produced,  I  afterwards  did  the  same.  Presuming 
the  Gunton  bulbs  were  subjected  to  the  tropical 


heat  of  last  summer  and  autumn,  they  must  have 
had  a  regular  baking,  and  the  fine  specimens 
recently  shown  fully  justify  the  treatment. 
Judgment  is  needed  in  gradually  drying  them  off 
and  not  allowing  them  to  be  shaded  by  other 
things.— N. 

Cyclamen  Charming'  Bride.— This  beauti- 
ful variety  well  merits  "N.'s"  enthusiastic  re- 
marks, although  I  fancy,  were  notes  taken. 
Butterfly  would  be  found  the  most  popular  all- 
round  sort.  It  seems  to  me  that  Butterfly  is  a 
trifle  more  free  flowering,  but  there  is  really 
very  little  to  choose  between  the  two  varieties. 
To  my  mind,  Charming  Bride  has  a  slightly  better 
habit  than  Butterfly.  I  am  making  some  crosses 
between  these  two  and  a  variety  sent  me  from 
the  north  with  a  very  long  stalk  and  a  flower  of 
great  substance,  and  am  hoping  I  may  get  some- 
thing better  than  either.  The  treatment  advised 
by  "  N.,"  if  followed  and  proper  caution  used  as  to 
soil  and  watering,  will  result  in  fine  plants  full 
of  flower.  Cyclamens  will  stand  more  heat  than 
most  people  are  aware  of,  as  "N."  very  truly 
says.  Possibly  the  idea  of  growing  Cyclamens  in 
heat  will  be  somewhat  startling  to  many,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many,  like  myself,  were 
taught  to  grow  them  as  cool  as  possible  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Seeds  sown  as  advised 
by  "N.,"  careful  drainage,  good  loamy  soil,  and 
careful  watering  are  the  chief  points  in  the  culti- 
vation of  these  beautiful  plants.  Treated  well  on 
this  system  the  results  will  be  infinitely  more 
satisfactory  and  profitable  than  if  old  corms  are 
grown  and  treated  to  the  literal  baking  advised 
in  these  columns  a  short  time  ago.  Pretty  little 
plants  in  small  pots  may  be  had  by  sowing  seed 
in  brisk  heat  in  February.  I  have  a  plant  of 
Butterfly  in  a  3inch  pot  with  over  twenty  fully 
expanded  blooms  of  fine  siza  and  form.  — E.  Paks- 
Low,  Brand/old,  Ooudhiirst,  Kent. 


CAMELLIAS  DROPPING  THEIR  BUDS. 
Opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  Camellias  casting 
their  flower-buds  seem  still  much  divided.  Some 
put  it  down  to  over-dryness,  and  others  to  too 
much  moisture  at  the  roots,  while  others  have 
quoted  too  much  or  too  little  heat  when  the  buds 
are  swelling  as  the  main  cause  of  the  evil.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny  that  any  or  all  of  these 
agents  is  not  responsible  for  the  buds  falling  in 
isolated  cases,  but  after  years  of  close  observation 
I  am  convinced  that  the  principal  cause  is  an 
uniipe  condition  of  the  wood.  I  first  formed  this 
idea  from  the  behaviour  of  some  plants  I  once 
had  under  my  charge.  They  occupied  a  lofty 
conservatory,  part  of  them  being  in  pots  in  the 
centre  bed,  the  rest  being  trained  to  walla  on 
each  side  of  the  building.  Those  in  the  pots  got 
far  more  sun  and  light  than  tliose  on  the  side 
walls  and  alwajs  flowered  well,  while  those  on 
the  wall?,  although  vigorous  in  growth  and 
thickly  set  with  bloom-buds,  always  shed  them  as 
eoon  as  swelling  had  well  commenced,  in  spite  of 
liberal  thinning  and  a  thorough  watering  of  the 
somewhat  narrow  border  twice  weekly,  liquid 
manure  or  soot  water  being  also  given.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  there  came  a  tropical  summer, 
and  the  following  winter  all  but  the  most  shaded 
tree  on  the  walls  flowered  fairly  well.  This  con- 
vinced me  that  the  abnormally  hot  summer  and 
autumn  had  matured  the  growth  and  enabled  the 
buds  to  open.  The  finest  display  of  Camellias  I 
ever  saw  was  in  a  lightly-built  conservatory  at 
Chislehurst,  in  Kent.  A  large  bed  in  the  centre 
was  planted  with  bush  trees  of  leading  varieties, 
the  lofty  back  wall,  which  faced  south,  being 
covered  with  trained  tree=.  This  house  received 
so  much  sun  heat  that  blinds  were  necessary,  but 
the.-e  were  only  lowered  for  a  few  hours,  being 
again  raised  early  in  the  afternoon  and  rigorous 
syringing  practised.  Hundreds  of  beautiful 
richly-coloured  blooms  were  annually  cut  from 
these  trees,  and  the  more  they  were  cut  the  more 
they  grew  and  flowered — quite  a  contrast  to  any  I 
have  ever  seen  occupying  north  aspect  houses  or 
those  receiving  only  a  minimum  amount  of  sun- 
heat.      Years   ago   nearly   every   private  garden 


owned  a  collection  of  Camellias.  These  were 
sometimes  of  necessity  grown  beneath  the  partial 
shade  of  Vines,  but  old  gardeners  used  to  stand 
the  plants  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  growth  was 
completed,  the  object  being  to  ripen  up  the  wood, 
they  no  doubt  having  proved  this  necessary  for 
securing  a  good  display  of  bloom.  N.  N. 


Chrysanthemums. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  SMALL  POTS. 
Growing  the  above  in  small  pots,  each  plant 
bearing  bat  one  bloom,  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  In  the  first  place  the  growth  does  not  run 
up  to  an  undue  height  and  the  growing  season 
is  comparatively  short,  whilst  the  specimens  are 
handsome  in  themselves  when  well  done.  A 
plant  with  one  large  flower  and  clothed  with 
healthy  foliage  has  a  telling  effect  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  mixed  subjects,  or  even  in  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  alone  more  can  be  made  with 
this  style  of  plant  than  with  the  more  bulky 
ones,  each  bearing  three  or  more  blossoms.  As 
regards  the  quality  of  the  blooms,  little  if  any- 
thing is  lost.  Some  varieties  are  better  adapted 
than  others  perhaps,  but  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  mistake  in  this  way  if  those  are  chosen  which 
have  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth.  In  one  prize 
group  last  autumn  the  white-flowered  Mme. 
Gustave  Henry  was  used  a  little  too  much. 
This  is  an  exceptionally  good  sort  for  small 
pots.  Those  who  succeed  best  with  that  very 
handsome  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  H.  Weeks 
grow  it  on  the  single-stem  and  one-bloom 
method.  A  good  time  to  root  the  cuttings  is- 
during  March  or  early  April,  in  shallow  boxes 
being  the  quicker  way,  They  are  subsequently 
potted  into  small  pots  and  kept  sturdy  by 
cool  treatment.  When  the  plants  are  about 
4  inches  high,  nip  out  the  tips  of  the  growth 
excepting  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Weeks  and  W.  G. 
Newitt,  which  are  two  sorts  that  require  a  very 
long  time  to  mature  their  flower-buds.  This 
topping  serves  to  keep  the  plants  dwarf  and 
also  enables  the  cultivator  greater  scope  in  the 
way  of  bud  selection  later  on.  Were  it  not 
done,  the  naturally  late-flowering  kinds  would 
produce  a  break  at  an  irregular  season,  most 
likely  too  early  to  secure  the  flower-buds,  and 
by  allowing  another  length  of  growth  before  the 
second  bud  appeared,  the  season  would  be  so 
far  advanced  as  to  make  the  likelihood  of  satis- 
factory blooms  very  remote.  Asfar  asitatt'ects 
bud  selection  on  varieties  best  from  late  or 
terminal  buds,  topping  does  not  much  matter, 
but  in  this- case  it  reduces  the  ultimate  height 
of  the  plant  somewhat,  and  is  therefore  advis- 
able. When  the  plants  have  started  into 
growth  again  and  the  fresh  shoot  (because  each 
should  be  reduced  to  one)  2  inches  or  so  long, 
transfer  them  into  the  flowering  pots.  Six-inch 
ones  are  used  generally,  but  in  dealing  with  the 
stronger-growing  sorts  a  size  larger  should  be 
employed.  Good  soil  and  firm  potting  are 
essential  ;  in  fact,  similar  care  in  cultural  details 
as  in  the  orthodox  plan  of  what  may  be  termed 
exhibition  Chrysanthemum  growing  ought  to 
follow. 

Incurved  Chrysanthemums  are  too  tall,  as  a 
rule,  and  restricted  growth  tends  also  to  pro- 
duce coarse  flowers.  Liter  than  March  even 
cuttings  may  be  rooted  to  provide  miniature 
specimens.  There  is  abundance  of  material  in 
saving  the  shoots  which  are  taken  from  the 
larger  plants  from  time  to  time.  Those  who 
group  Chrysanthemums  either  at  shows  or  in 
the  home  conservatory  endeavour  to  get  some 
plants  as  short  as  possible  for  finishing  the 
front  of  such,  and  continue  to  strike  the  cut- 
tings up  to  August.     And  apart  from  large  or 
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show  blooms,  very  handy  little  bush  plants  cin 
be  grown  in  small  pots.  It  is  better  in  this 
instance  to  root  cuttings  at  various  times  than 
to  use  up  winter-struck  ones  that  get  stunted 
and  starved  in  their  early  stages. 

Whilst  writing  of  Chrysanthemums  in  small 
pots  I  would  recommend  that  some  of  the 
early-flowering  sorts  such  as  are  usually  grown 
in  the  open  borders  be  tried.  They  come  into 
bloom  late  in  September  or  early  in  October,  a 
period  when  fresh-looking  pot  plants  are  not 
over-abundant.  The  summer  blooms  being 
faded,  there  is  often  a  want  of  brightness  in 
conservatories  before  the  bulk  of  autumn 
flowers  comes  in.  Varieties  may  be  selected 
that  are  naturally  of  a  dwarf,  bushy  character. 
The  early  kinds  resent  disbudding,  or  at  least 
severe  thinning.  H.   S. 


Park  and  Woodland. 

"NURSES"  IN  PLANTATIONS. 
Plantini;  what  are  called  "nurses"  in  young 
plantations  has,  perhaps,  caused  more  loss  in 
our  woods  than  anything  else,  except  over-thin- 
ning. The  practice  is  confined  to  British  wood- 
lands. Planting  nurses  means  planting  super- 
numeraries of  a  robust  habit  among  the  perma- 
nent cropof  timber  trees  in  order  to  shelterthem. 
The  planting  of  nurses  has  been  carried  out  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  wonder  is  owners  of 
woods  have  not  themselves  put  an  end  to  it  long 
ago.  The  only  shelter  that  nurses  might  afford 
to  a  plantation  is  protection  from  wind.  The 
protection  from  wind  is  nil,  because  both  the 
nurses  and  the  permanent  crop  usually  consist 
iif  trees  that  are  too  small  and  planted  too  far 
apart  to  aflbrd  the  least  protection  to  each 
other,  and  by  the  time  the  permanent  trees 
have  become  established  they  can  protect  them- 
selves and  do  not  need  nurses.  Brown  goes 
into  much  detail  in  the  matter,  one  of  the  great 
features  of  his  "  Forester,"  published  as  late 
as  1882,  being  a  coloured  "diagram  showing 
the  manner  of  distributing  trees  in  a  mixed 
hardwood  plantation."  In  this  diagram  the 
permanent  crop  of  hardwoods  consists  of  four 
.species — viz..  Oak,  Ash,  Elm, Sycamore.  These, 
planted  alternately,  stand  from  12  feel;  to 
17  feet  asunder  every  way,  and  the  spaces 
between  are  tilled  up  with  nurses,  consisting  of 
Larch  and  Scotch  Fir,  from  4  feet  to  6  feet 
apart.  That  is  to  say,  the  permanent  crop  of 
hardwoods  stands  at  the  rate  of  about  300  to  the 
acre,  or  less,  to  begin  with,  and  the  nurses  at 
the  rate  of  rather  over  1400  to  the  acre,  or 
thereabouts,  all  of  which  (mark  the  waste)  are  to 
be  cut  out  before  they  are  of  a  size  to  be  remune- 
rative, the  300  hardwoods  only  being  left  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years.  The  Larch  is  to  be  removed 
tirst,  and  the  Scotch  Fir  last.  Brown's  advice  is 
to  remove  the  Larch  "as  soon  as  the  points  of 
the  sidebranches  begin  to  touch  thoseofthehard- 
woods,"  which  happens  in  the  space  of  a  very 
few  years  after  planting.  None  of  the  hard- 
woods named  need  i!ursing.  It  takes  the  Larch 
all  its  time  to  hold  its  own  in  a  plantation  of 
hardwoods,  and  the  Scotch  Fir  cannot  hold  its 
own.  The  Douglas  Fir,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  is  to  be  planted  for  timber  ".30  feet 
apart  as  the  permanent  crop,  and  made  up  with 
Larch  as  nurses,  5  feet  over  all,  the  Larch  to 
be  thinned  out,  so  that  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  or  so  a  complete  plantation  of  the  Douglas 
Fir  alone  could  be  secured."  Conceive  the 
waste  here.  A  permanent  crop  of  forty-eight 
trees  to  the  acre  to  be  planted,  and  nearly  1700 
nurses,  all  of  which  are  to  be  cut  out  within 
twenty  years,  at  which  age  they  would  hardly 


pay  for  removal,  let  alone  cost  of  plants  and 
planting.  Imagine  planting  a  deciduous  tree 
to  nur.se  an  evergreen,  and  the  latter  growing 
at  twice  the  rate  of  its  nurse.  I  know  woods 
where  this  was  done  in  Scotland,  where  the 
nurses  never  had  a  chance.  Plant  the  perma- 
nent crop  alone  and  dense  enough  at  the 
beginning,  and  there  is  no  fear.  Look  at  the 
contrast  between  continental  plantations  and 
our  own.  The  permanent  crop  of  timber  trees 
is  planted  alone,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  there  are  just  about  twice  as  many  trees 
on  an  acre  of  ground  as  Brown  plants  at  the 
beginning,  including  nurses,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  rotation  period. 

The  mistake  in  the  past  has  been  substitut- 
ing nurses  for  the  permanent  crop.  If  the 
permanent  trees  were  planted,  say,  4  feet  apart, 
and  a  nurse  of  some  cheap  kind  planted 
between  these,  reducing  the  space  to  2  feet, 
there  would  be  reason  in  the  practice,  as  young 
plantations  grow  much  faster  when  the  ground 
is  covered  ;  but  that  would  mean  more  expense 
and  earlier  thinning. — Field. 


PURE  AND  MIXED  FORESTS. 
Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  in  an  address  on  "Pure 
and  Mixed  Forests"  before  the  Royal  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society,  took  as  an  illustration  the 
forests  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  where  both  kinds 
were  systematically  managed  by  the  State,  and 
were  a  source  of  wealth.  In  Saxony  there  were 
large  forests  of  pure  Spruce  which  were  cut  every 
eighty  years,  and  yielded,  after  all  expenses  were 
paid,  32s.  per  acre.  The  drawbacks  to  pure 
Spruce  forests  were  that  the  wind  played  greater 
havoc  with  them  than  it  did  with  mixed  woods, 
and  that  insects  did  an  immense  deal  of  damage 
to  them.  In  one  area  in  Bavaria,  of  20,000  acres, 
the  trees  were  entirely  stripped  bare  by  the 
caterpillar  of  the  moth,  Liparis  monacha,  and 
had  to  be  cut  down  before  their  time,  involving 
the  placing  on  the  market  of  .50  million  cubic  feet 
of  timber.  It  was  found  that  in  woods  where 
the  Spruce  was  mixed  with  Scotch  Pine  or  with 
Beech  the  Spruce  escaped  the  ravages  of  this 
caterpillar.  Pure  woods  were  also  more  liable 
to  attack  by  fungus.  The  tendency,  therefore 
in  (iermany  was  towards  mixed  forests.  Some  of 
the  finest  mixed  woods  were  those  of  Scotch 
Pine  and  Beech,  the  Beech  forming  the  lower 
storey,  as  it  were,  of  the  wood,  and  the  Scotch 
Fir  the  upper.  There  were  other  mixed  woods  of 
Oak  and  Beech,  the  Oak  in  that  case  being  the 
upper  storey.  In  forming  a  mixed  forest  in  this 
way  they  had  reference,  of  course,  to  the  amount 
of  hght  the  trees  required.  The}-  .accordingly 
put  trees  like  Scotch  Fir  and  the  Oak  in  the 
upper  storey,  because  thej'  required  a  good  deal 
of  light,  while  the  Beech  was  put  in  the  lower 
storey  because  it  grew  well  in  the  shade.  Such  a 
combination  shaded  the  ground  well,  kept  it  soft, 
and  fostered  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Nothing 
was  more  beautiful  than  a  mi.xed  wood  with  an 
upper  storey  of  Scotch  Pine  and  an  under  storey 
of  Beech.  The  soil  was  fertilised  by  the  leaves  of 
the  Beech,  the  Scotch  Pine  grew  more  rapidly, 
cleared  itself  of  side  branches  and  formed 
straight  poles,  so  that  its  value  as  timber  was 
double  that  of  Scotch  Pine  grown  in  pure  forests. 
In  Scotland,  especially  about  Dunkeld,  there  were 
forests  of  Beech  that  had  suffered  greatly  from 
disease.  If  they  went  to  the  Alps,  which  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Larch,  they  would  find  it 
grew  best  there  with  an  understorey  of  Beech  or 
of  wood  of  another  kind.  Dr.  Brandis  also  men- 
tioned as  a  beautiful  instance  of  Oak  forests  with 
an  undergrowth  of  Beech  those  of  the  Spessart, 
in  Bavaria.  It  might  be  asked  how  they  got  rid 
of  the  Beech  wood,  which  was  only  worth  2i.  or 
."Sd.  a  cubic  foot,  while  the  Oik  was  worth  2s.  to 
.Ss.  Formerly  it  was  used  in  connection  with 
glassworks,  but  now  a  good  deal  of  the  table 
vinegar  sold  in  Germany  was  the  product,  not  of 
the  brewery  or  the  vineyard,  but  of  the  dry  dis- 


tillation of  Beech  wood.  They  had  also  mai;nifi 
cent  woods  of  Oak  and  Silver  Fir,  the  Utter 
being  the  lower  storey.  In  the  case  of  the  Silver 
Fir  the  wood  was  utilised  by  the  wood  pulfi 
maker,  who  had  proved  to  be  a  most  useful 
auxiliary  to  the  forester.  Scotch  Pine  and  Sprues 
could  also  be  grown  together  with  ad\'antage, 
inasmuch  as  the  Pine  roots  were  fed  from  a  lower 
stratum  than  that  at  which  the  shallow-rooted 
Spruce  sought  its  nourishment.  He  recommended, 
in  reference  to  the  Beech  woods  of  Dunkeld,  for 
example,  that  when  heavy  thinnings  took  place 
when  the  trees  were  forty  years  old,  Beech  or 
Silver  Fir  should  be  planted  as  a  lower  storey. 
and  great  advantage,  he  was  sure,  would  result 
from  that  as  a  preventive  of  disease.  The  plant- 
ing of  Beech  as  an  understorey  might  not  com- 
mend itself  to  practical  Scotchmen  on  account  of 
the  ditticulty  of  getting  anything  for  the  Beech  ; 
nevertheless,  he  commended  it  to  the  notice  of 
members  who  were  in  a  position  to  make  such  an 
experiment,  say  on  a  hundred  acre  area  ;  and  it 
was  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  better  quality 
of  the  more  rapid-growing  Larch  and  its  immu- 
nity from  disease  might  repay  the  little  trouble 
and  the  small  expense  which  this  experiment 
would  occasion. 

Mr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith,  said  that  there  were  Oak 
plantations  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  planted  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Buccleuch  from  forty  to  sixty  years 
ago,  which  were  formed  on  the  two-storey  plan 
suggested  by  Dr.  Brandis.  The  undergrowth 
was  either  Yew,  Box,  or  Holly,  and  the  result,  in 
so  far  as  the  formation  of  clean-limbed  trees  wai 
concerned,  was  something  like  what  Dr.  Brandis 
had  described. 


Trees    and   Shrubs. 

COTONEASTERS. 
The  headquarters  of  this  genus  are  the  moun- 
tains of  North  India,  and  it  is  from  this  district 
that  more  than  half  of  the  cultivated  species 
have  been  obtained.  The  botanical  explora- 
tion of  the  Himalaya  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts is  comparatively  recent,  and  nearly  all  the 
Cotoneasters  we  now  cultivate  were  introduced 
during,  or  subsequent  to,  the  third  decade  of 
the  present  century.  Even  as  late  as  1814,  in 
which  year  Alton  published  his  epitome  of 
"  Hortus  Kewensis,"  he  was  only  able  to  men- 
tion two  species — C.  integerriraa  (vulgaris)  and 
C.  tomentosa,  both  of  which  were  placed 
under  Mespilus.  Loudon,  in  1842,  described 
ten  or  twelve  species  ;  at  the  present  day  we 
have  about  twenty  available.  It  is  very  prob- 
able, however,  that  several  of  the  plants  that 
are  commonly  known,  and  figure  in  the  follow- 
ing notes  as  species,  are  really  only  varieties  or 
forms  of  other  species.  C.  thymifolia,  for 
instance,  is  very  near  C.  microphylla,  and  only 
a  little  removed  from  them  is  C..buxifolia.  C. 
rotundifolia,  C.  horizontalis,  and  the  plant  Pro- 
fessor Lange  named  C.  disticha  are  also  closely 
allied  ;  then  there  is  quite  a  group  clustering 
round  our  native  C.  integerrima,  such  as  C. 
laxiflora,  C.  tomentosa,  &c.  This,  however,  is 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance  ;  what  con- 
cerns us  more  is  their  value  in  gardens.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cotoneasters  consti- 
tute a  very  handsome  and  useful  group  of 
shrubs,  commending  themselves  to  the  planter 
because  of  their  perfect  hardiness  aud  their 
adaptability  to  almost  any  soil  or  position.  In 
a  wild  state  some  of  them  are  described  as 
small  trees  ;  in  this  couutry  they  rarely  leave 
the  shrubby  state,  but  the  largest  of  them 
become  12  feet,  15  feet,  or  occasionally  20  feet 
high.  From  these  there  is  every  gradation  in  , 
size  down  to  the  dwarf  evergreens  suitable  for 
the  rock  garden. 

Whilst   very    few   of    the   Cotoneasters    are 
purely  evergreen,  it  is  also  the  fact  that  few  of 
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them  are  strictly  deciduous.  With  many  of 
them  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
climate.  When  the  winters  are  mild,  the  num- 
ber of  species  that  are  partly  or  nearly  ever- 
green increases,  but  even  in  the  same  garden  I 
notice  that  the  persistence  of  the  foliage  is  to  a 
great  extent  affected  by  the  quality  and  moist- 
ness  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  But, 
whilst  they  lose  their  foliage  more  where  the 
soil  is  dry  and  sandy  than  they  do  under  more 
favourable  conditions,  there  are,  at  the  same 
time,  few  shrubs  that  thrive  so  well  under  the 
former  conditions.  In  the  arid  soil  at  Kew 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory of  foreign  shrubs. 

There  is  but  little  variety  in  the  flowers  of 
the  Cotoneasters.  They  are  all  white  or  pale 
rose,  and  all  are  of  pretty  much  the  same  size. 
The  only  difierences  that  can  be  pointed  to  are 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  borne,  some 
being  produced  singly,  others  in  crowded  clus- 
ters. Still,  their  .  great  abundance  and  the 
graceful  way  in  which  they  are  disposed  make 
the  Cotoneasters  very  pretty  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  The  fruits  are  one  of  the 
greatest  attractions  of  these  shrubs  ;  they  are 
mostly  scarlet,  but  others  are  brownish  or 
nearly  black.  Each  fruit  contains  from  two  to 
five  bony  seeds.  The  leave.sare  arranged  alter- 
nately, very  variable  in  size,  and  nearly  always 
downy  on  one  or  both  surfaces.  From  all  their 
near  allies  in  the  Rose  family  (the  Thorns, 
Pyrus,  Amelanchier,  &c.)  the  cultivated  spe- 
cies of  Cotoneaster  are  distinguished  by  having 
the  leaf  margins  neither  toothed  nor  lobed. 
There  is  an  exception  in  C.  denticulata,  a 
Mexican  species  with  toothed  leaves,  which 
was  raised  by  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1839 
from  seed  sent  home  by  Hartweg,  their  collec- 
tor, but  it  is  not,  I  believe,  in  cultivation  now. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  simple  cultural 
requirements  of  these  shrubs.  Their  propaga- 
tion is  also  easily  accomplished.  They  ripen 
seed  plentifully  and  this  germinates  readily. 
As  has  before  been  pointed  out,  in  several  in- 
stances groups  of  what  we  now  distinguish  as 
two  or  three  species  are  probably  only  forms  of 
one,  and  the  way  the  seedlings  vary,  especially 
those  of  the  small  evergreen  species,  tends  to 
support  this  view.  But  they  can  be  easily  in- 
creased by  cuttings  in  late  summer,  also,  if 
larger  plants  are  wanted  quickly,  by  layers. 
Notwithstanding  these  easy  methods  of  in- 
crease, it  is  still  the  practice  to  graft  some  of 
the  Cotoneasters  on  Thorn.  The  reason  why 
has  always  been  a  problem  to  me.  The  suckers 
are  a  continual  nuisance,  the  plants  are  less 
healthy,  and  the  common  excuse  of  time  cannot 
be  given,  for  no  plants  reach  a  useful  size 
so  quickly  as  the  Cotoneasters  from  cuttings  or 
even  from  seed. 

C.  ACUMINATA.— From  most  of  the  Cotoneasters 
this  species  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
very  erect  habit.  It  grows  Id  feet  or  more  high, 
its  deciduous  leaves  being  H  inches  to  '2  inches 
long,  at  first  very  hairy,  but  becoming  smoother 
by  the  time  the  fruits  are  ripe.  As  the  specific 
name  implies,  they  usually  taper  to  a  long  point. 
The  flowers  are  pinkish  white,  and  are  borne  two 
to  Ave  together  on  very  short  cymes.  The  fruit 
is  veiy  handsome,  being  scarlet  and  of  large  size. 
The  species  is  found  on  the  Himalaya  (ac  eleva- 
tions of  7000  feet  to  13,000  feet)  in  Sikkim, 
Kumaon,  &c.  It  was  probably  first  raised  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  from  Indian  seed,  in  1820. 
Sir  J.  Hooker  observes  that  of  all  the  Indian 
species  this  and  C.  Simonsi  are  the  most  constant 
in  the  form  of  their  leaves.  These  two  species 
are  nearly  allied,  but  C.  Simonsi  has  smaller 
leaves  (from  half  an  inch  to  1  inch  long),  which 
differ  also  in  their  broad  ovate  or  elliptic  ouUine. 

C.  AFFiNis.  — The  shrub  known  under  this 
name  cornea  between  C.  baoillaris  and  C.  frigida. 


Some  authors  have  put  it  under  one  and  some 
under  the  other.  As  represented  at  Kew,  it 
differs  very  markedly  in  habit  from  specimens  of 
the  other  two  species  growing  alongside,  being 
less  graceful  in  habit  and  the  growths  being 
shorter  and  stiffer.  It  differs  from  baoillaris  in 
the  woolly  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  from 
frigida  in  the  fruits  being  dark  brown.  The 
species  was  introduced  from  Nepaul  in  1824.  It 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,   any   special 


one-third  of  an  inch  across,  are  produced  so  plen- 
tifully on  the  short  cymose  clusters  as  to  make 
this  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Cotoneasters  when  in 
flower.  The  fruit  is  borne  in  graceful  pendent 
masses  all  the  length  of  the  year-old  growths,  and 
is  dark  brown  or  almost  black.  The  islands  on 
the  lake  at  Kew  are  fringed  in  many  parts  with 
this  Cotoneaster.  It  thrives  admirably  with  the 
abundant  moisture,  and  the  graceful,  half-pendu- 
lous habit  of  the  branches  is  verj-  charming  where 


Cotoneaster  rotimdifolia.    From  a  phoicgrafh  in  the  Royal  Gardeit^,  Keic,  hij 
Mr.  Q.  A.  Champion. 


merit  that  would  lead  one  to  prefer  it  to  either  of 
the  two  species  to  which  it  is  allied. 

C.  BAOILLARIS.— Of  the  taller  deciduous  specie? 
this  is,  I  think,  the  most  graceful  in  habit,  and 
although  it  lacks  the  richly  coloured  fruit  of  C. 
frigida,  it  is  equally  well  worth  growing.  It  is  a 
large  shrub,  as  much  as  15  feet  or  20  feet  high, 
and  is  described  as  even  a  small  tree  by  Indian 
botanists.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Nepaul,  where  it  reaches  up  to  10,000  feet  altitude. 
The  leaf  is  1  inch  to  3  inches  long  and  smooth 
in  the  typical  form  ;  the  flowers,  although  only 


the  growths  overhang  the  water.  The  specific 
name,  Sir  J.  Hooker  says,  was  given  in  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  its  branches  are  much  used  for 
making  walking-sticks.  There  is  a  variety  grown 
as  floribunda,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  name  is 
needed.  I  have  never  seen  this  species  other 
than  "  abundant  flowering.''  The  variety  obtusa 
is  more  distinct :  its  leaves  are  mostly  blunt  and 
rounded  at  the  apex,  whereas  in  the  common  one 
they  taper  to  a  long  point. 

C.    nrxiFOLLA. — Along    with    microphylla   and 
thymifolia  this  is  one  of  the  small-leaved  Coton- 
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easters  that  are  evergreen  in  all  winters.  It  is 
the  tallest  and  most  robust  of  this  group.  I  ha\  e 
seen  it  nowhere  finer  than  at  Kew,  where  there  is 
a  mass  10  feet  high  and  4U  feet  through  which 
admirably  shows  the  value  of  this  shrub  as  an 
impenetrable  screen,  either  for  blocking  out  some 
oljjeetionable  view  or  for  shelter.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  here.  Its  branches  are  long,  slender,  and 
but  little  branched.  If  the  plants  are  trained  up 
so  that  they  can  hang  downwards,  the  effect  is 
very  graceful.  The  happiest  use  I  have  seen 
made  of  this  Cotoneaster  is  where  it  has  been 
planted  so  as  to  grow  over  an  iron  fence.  This  it 
now  completely  hides,  and  its  long  snake  like 
branches,  standing  prominently  out  from  the 
main  body  of  the  plant  on  both  sides,  give  as 
light  and  elegant  an  effect  as  it  is  possible  for  an 
evergreen  to  produce.  The  leaf  is  from  one-third 
of  an  inch  to  1  inch  long,  of  a  dark  (but  not 
lustrous)  green  and  woolly  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  eight,  and  the  fruit 
is  globose  and  bright  red.  The  species  comes 
from  the  Neilgherr}-  Hills,  where  the  wood,  being 
dense  and  elastic,  is  used  for  making  clubs.  This 
plant  is  undoubtedly  nearly  allied  to  microphylla, 
but  in  the  absence  of  other  characters  its  greater 
size  and  long  branches  will  serve  to  distinguish  it. 

C.  FRIGID.^.— One  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
Cotoneasters,  this  is  also  one  of  the  handsomest 
when  in  fruit.  It  was  introduced  about  1S24  by 
means  of  seed  sent  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens.  It  comes 
from  the  Central  and  Eastern  Himalaya,  and 
occurs  at  various  altitudes  up  to  9000  feet,  being 
sometimes  :20  feet  high  and  almost  a  tree.  The 
leaves  are,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  the  genus, 
being  3  inches  to  .'i  inches  long,  very  woolly 
Ijeneath  and  deciduous.  It  is  strikingly  hand- 
some when  in  fruit,  and  also  pretty  in  flower, 
the  blossoms  being  of  a  purer  white  than  in 
many  Cotoneasters  and  borne  most  abundantly 
in  large  clusters.  They  are  followed  by  enormous 
clusters  of  pendent  fruits  about  the  size  of  small 
peas,  which  when  ripe  are  a  rich  bright  red.  The 
fruits  have  been  said  to  remain  on  the  plants 
most  of  the  winter.  My  experience  is  that  they 
always  disappear  before  Christmas.  The  species 
is  nearly  allied  to  bacillaris,  but  is  readily  distin- 
guished in  summer  by  the  larger  woolly  leaves, 
and,  later,  by  the  rich  red  of  the  fruits. 

C.  HORizoxTALis. — Although  Decaisne  named 
and  described  this  species  as  long  ago  as  1877,  it 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has 
attracted  much  notice  ;  yet  there  is  no  Cotone- 
aster better  worth  growing  for  the  combined 
beauty  of  flower,  leat,  and  fruit.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son.  of  Cheshunt,  were  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  for  it  by  the  floral  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  March  9,  1897,  a 
recognition  it  fully  deserved.  The  most  striking 
character  of  the  plant  is  its  flat,  distichous 
growth,  giving  the  leafless  branches  of  midwinter 
a  curious  fish-bone-like  appearance.  In  some 
nursery  catalogues  it  is  classed  with  the  ever- 
green shrubs,  but  this  is  scarcely  correct  It 
certainly  retains  a  few  leaves  towards  the  ends  of 
the  twigs  in  mild  winters,  but,  during  even  the 
mildest,  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  being  called 
other  than  deciduous.  The  young  wood  is  covered 
with  a  thick  brown  wool,  but  the  leaves  are 
almost  quite  smooth  and  lustrous  green.  Although 
individually  small  (about  one-third  of  an  inch 
long),  they  are  so  abundant  in  summer  as  to  leave 
but  little  intervening  space.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  .Tune  and  is  then  very  pretty,  bearing  a  mul- 
titude of  small  pinkish  white  flowers.  But  it  is 
in  autumn  and  early  winter,  when  its  small 
globose  fruits  have  turned  a  bright  red,  that  it  is 
most  attractive.  In  the  open  the  habit  is  per- 
fectly horizontal,  and  it  does  not  appear  inclined 
to  grow  much  more  than  2  feet  high,  but,  planted 
near  a  wall,  it  grows  upwards,  6  feet  or  more, 
over  the  face  of  the  wall  without  actually  touch- 
ing it.  Before  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn  they  fre- 
quently acquire  bright  red  or  yellow  tints.  It  is 
a  native  of  China  (where  it  was  discovered  bj'  the 
Abbi5  David),  possibly  also  of  the  Himalaya. 

C.  INTEGERKIMA  (more  commonly  known  as  C. 


vulgaris). — As  the  only  Cotoneaster  that  is  found 
wild  in  Britain  this  species  has  a  special  interest. 
The  only  locality  in  which  it  occurs  is  on  the  cliffs 
at  the  Great  Orme's  Head,  Carnarvonshire.  Its 
existence  there  appears  to  have  first  been  made 
known  to  botanists  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  1826.  It  spreads,  however,  over 
North  Europe,  Persia,  Siberia,  Western  Thibet, 
North  India  and  Manchuria.  It  is  a  small 
shrub,  from  3  feet  to  r,  feet  high,  with  slender 
growths  and  deciduous  leaves.  The  latter  are 
roundish  ovate,  always  downy  beneath,  sometimes 
above  also  to  a  slight  extent.  The  flowers  are 
white,  with  a  decided  tinge  of  rose,  and  appear  in 
May  in  graceful,  pendulous,  although  short 
clusters.  The  fruits  are  small,  also  pendulous, 
globose,  and  although  usually  red,  they  vary  in 
colour.  In  the  form  sometimes  called  melano- 
carpa  they  are  black. 

C.  L.wijXdRA  is  closely  allied  to,  or  perhaps  a 
variety  of,  C.  integerrima  (vulgaris).  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  blunt,  smooth  above  and  woolly 
below.  The  flowers  are  pinkish  white  and  have 
the  calyces  quite  smooth  ;  they  are  borne  on 
drooping  elongated  clusters.  From  the  ordinary 
C.  integerrima  it  differs  chiefly  in  these  many- 
flowered,  more  racemose  inflorescences.  From 
C.  tomentosa — another  close  ally— its  quite 
smooth  calyx  will  distinguish  it.  It  is  a  native 
of  Siberia,  introduced  in  1826.  In  some  recent 
monographs  of  this  genus,  the  black-fruited  variety 
of  C.  integerrima  (alluded  to  above  as  being 
sometimes  called  melanocarpaiand  C.  laxifloraare 
brought  together  under  the  names  of  Cotoneaster 
nigra  and  C.  nigra  var.  laxiflora  respectively. 

C.  Mit'Roi'HYLLA.— This  is  One  of  the  best  of  the 
dwarf  species,  being  quite  evergreen  and  hardy. 
It  seems  to  have  first  been  raised  in  this  country 
at  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  from  seed 
given  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1827.  The 
plant  is  suitable  for  a  rockery  or  any  spot  where 
a  low,  slow-growing  shrub  is  needed.  It  is  of 
spreading,  almost  prostrate  habit,  the  branches 
rigid  and  close.  The  leaves  are  one-third  of  an 
inch  long,  ovate  or  obovate,  very  deep  lustrous 
green  above  and  whitish  pubescent  beneath. 
The  flower  is  half  an  inch  acros?,  the  fruit  scarlet. 
It  occurs  on  the  Himalayas,  from  Ca.shmere  to 
Bhotan,  at  4O00  feet  to  SOOll  feet  elevation. 

C.  51.  VAR.  i;l.icialis  is  the  name  now  in  use 
for  the  plant  known  to  many,  perhaps,  as  C.  con- 
gesta,  the  name  under  which  it  was  described  by 
Mr.  Baker  in  Saunders  "  Refugium  Botanicum." 
It  appears  to  be  a  more  purely  alpine  form  of  C. 
microphylla,  reaching  as  it  does  to  altitudes 
.5000  feet  higher.  It  differs  from  microphylla  in 
its  dwarfer,  more  congested  habit,  its  smaller, 
more  pinkish  flowers,  and  in  its  leaves  being  of  a 
paler  cast  of  green  above,  glaucous  and  almost 
glabrous  beneath. 

C.  MULTiFLoRA  (or  the  C.  reflexa  of  Carriere).— 
With  us  this  is  a  very  gr.aceful  shrub  with  pendu- 
lous slender  branches.  It  appears  to  be  allied  to 
C.  integerrima,  but  differs  in  the  leaves  and  in 
the  longer  and  more  numerously  flowered  cvmes. 
The  leaves  are  I  inch  to  2  inches  long,  deciduous, 
thin  in  texture,  smooth  above,  sometimes  the 
same  beneath,  and  never  permanently  woolly  as  in 
C.  integerrima,  although  they  are  silky  when 
young.  The  cymose  inflorescence  carries  three 
to  ten  flowers,  which  are  white,  and  they  are 
followed  by  clusters  of  pear-shaped  fruits.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Persia,  North-east  India, 
&c.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1837. 
However  that  may  be,  the  plant  is  uncommon, 
although  its  graceful  habit  is  marked  even  among 
Cotoneasters.  A  specimen  at  Kew  received  from 
Paris  in  1890  is  like  a  small  tree  in  habit,  having 
a  single  stem  6  feet  high  supporting  a  crown  of 
pendulous  arching  branches — a  very  elegant  plant. 
I  have  nob  seen  the  fruits,  but  they  are  described 
by  Carriere  as  being  of  a  tine  carmine-red. 

C.  NcJiMi'LARiA. — Among  the  taller  deciduous 
Cotoneasters,  such  as  acuminata,  bacillaris,  and 
frigida,  this  is  distinct  because  of  its  smaller, 
round,  or  broadly  elliptical  leaves,  which  are  only 
from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  H  inches  long. 
Even  these  are  large  compared  with  those  of  the 


species  as  it  often  is  in  a  wild  state,  where  the 
leaves  are  often  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an 
inch  across— scarcely  larger  than  those  of  such 
species  as  horizontalis.  This  variation  may,  no 
doubt,  be  largely  due  to  the  great  extent  of 
country  in  which  it  occurs,  reaching  as  it  does 
from  Western  Thibet,  Cashmere,  and  Afghanistan 
to  Asia  Minor.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  two  dis- 
tinct species  are  known  under  the  present 
name.  With  us  it  is  a  shrub  12  feet  or  so  in 
height,  spreading  and  graceful  in  habit,  and  only 
partly  deciduous  in  good  soil  and  during  mild 
winters.  The  leaves  and  younger  parts  of  the 
plant  are  woolly,  the  flowers  are  white  and  in 
short  cymes,  and  the  fruits  are  small,  roundish, 
and  nearly  black.  Hooker  says  that  in  a  wild 
state  this  species  is  usually  a  straggling  or  pros- 
trate bush  with  the  small  leaves  already  alluded 
to,  but  I  think  this  plant  is  probably  specifically 
distinct  from  our  cultivated  one.  The  cultivated 
plant  is  a  free  grower  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  genus. 

C.  PANXOSA. — Perhaps  the  last  Cotoneaster  in- 
troduced to  our  gardens  is  this  Chinese  species. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Yunnan  province  and  grows 
at  an  altitude  of  9000  feet.  Like  many  other  new 
plants  from  that  region,  it  was  first  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  French  missionary  Delavay.  It 
was  raised  at  Paris  in  1888,  and  plants  were  dis- 
tributed thence  to  other  European  gardens.  Those 
that  came  to  Kew  have  since  fruited  and  flowered. 
It  is  evidently  an  absolutely  hardy  plant,  is  easily 
accommodated,  and  flowers  freely,  but  it  has  not 
yet  proved  to  be  so  beautiful  a  shrub  as  many  of 
the  older  species.  It  has  a  free  and  elegant  habit 
and  IS  apparently  a  pure  evergreen  :  at  least, 
during  the  six  years  I  have  kno%vn  it  it  has  never 
lost  its  leaves.  The  leaves  are  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  ovate,  and  covered 
beneath  with  a  thick  wool  that  is  at  first  white, 
afterwards  pale  brown.  The  flowers  are  white 
with  a  very  woolly  calyx,  the  fruits  dull  red, 
pear  shaped,  and  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long. 

C.  ROTUXiiiFOLiA.— Considered  as  a  fruiting 
shrub,  this  species  is  in  my  experience  undoubtedly 
the  finest  and  most  valuable  of  the  Cotoneasters. 
Even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  March,  although 
the  fruits  were  then  beginning  to  fall,  they  were 
still,  after  four  months,  very  bright  and  abun- 
dant, whereas  the  other  species  had  long  lost  all 
or  most  of  theirs.  This  is  a  dwarf  bush  that  is 
not  more  than  4  feet  or  .')  feet  high,  and  it  has  the 
rigid  arrangement  of  the  branches  seen  in  horizon- 
talis :  the  plant,  however,  is  not  so  flat-habited  as 
that  species,  nor  are  its  branches  so  uniformly 
two-ranked.  It  can  also  be  distinguished 
by  the  larger  fruits ;  still,  its  affinity  with 
C.  horizontalis  is  palpable.  The  leaves  are  dark 
glossy  green,  one-third  to  half  an  inch  long,  and 
orbicular,  with  a  short  abrupt  point  :  both  they 
and  the  young  wood  are  hairy.  The  flowers  are 
solitary,  white,  and  the  fruits  are  bright  scarlet- 
red  and  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  haws  of 
the  common  White  Thorn.  There  is  a  group  of 
plants  at  Kew  forming  a  close  mass  12  feet  across 
and  4  feet  high,  which  is  from  November  till 
ilarch  every  year  one  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture out  of  doors.  The  species  was  introduced 
from  the  Himalaya  in  182.').  The  plant  named  C. 
disticha  by  Professor  Lange,  of  Copenhagen, 
appears  to  me  to  differ  in  no  way  from  the  C 
rotundifolia  grown  at  Kew. 

C.  SiMONsi  (often  erroneously  spelt  "Sim- 
mondsi").— The  near  relationship  of  this  Cotone- 
aster to  C.  acuminata,  also  the  differences 
between  the  two,  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
note  on  that  species.  It  also  resembles  in  some 
respects  C.  rotundifolia,  especially  in  its  brilliant 
scarlet  fruits,  but  it  can  at  once  be  recognised  by 
its  erect  habit  and  its  free,  taller  growth  as  con- 
trasted with  the  rigid  flat  growth  of  0.  rotundi- 
folia. It  is  8  feet  to  10  feet  high  here  in  poor  soil, 
the  leaves  being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
dark  glossy  green,  smooth  above,  rather  silky 
beneath.  The  flowers  appear  singly  or  only  two 
together,  and  they  have  scarcely  any  stalk.  The 
fruits  are  of  about  the  same  f  iz3  and   shape  as  in 
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the  preceding  species.  It  is  one  of  the  species 
the  persistency  of  whose  foliage  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  climate,  but  even  in  mild  winters  it 
loses  many  of  its  leaves.  It  is  now  getting  well 
known  in  gardens,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
handsomest  species.  How  it  got  into  cultivation 
is  not  precisely  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
named  after  a  Mr.  Simons  who  collected  largely 
in  the  Khasia  Mountains.  From  the  fact  that  no 
Uotoneaster  had  ever  been  found  there,  and  also 
because  of  the  absence  of  anj-  specimens  of  it  in 
herbaria,  the  idea  of  its  being  of  Khasian  origin 
was  long  doubted,  but  specimens  since  collected 
liy  iMr.  C.  B.  Clarke  in  that  part  of  India  have 
put  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 

C.  TiiYMiFOM.i. — At  once  the  dwarfest  and 
densest  in  habit  of  all  the  Cotoneasters,  this 
species  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  rock  gar- 
den. It  forms  a  close,  much-branched,  often 
prostrate  shrub,  and  has  the  curious  property  of 
covering  and  even  growing  round  the  corners  of 
the  stones  against  which  it  may  be  planted.  It 
is  a  perfect  evergreen,  its  small,  very  dark  green 
and  shining  leaves  being  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  undoubtedly 
nearly  allied  to  C.  microphylla,  dilTering,  how- 
ever, in  its  dwarfer,  closer  habit  and  in  its 
smaller,  narrower  leaves,  which  are  nearly  always 
blunt  or  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  wider  there 
than  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  pinkish  white, 
and  this  quaint  little  shrub  is  very  pretty  when 
in  blossom,  as  it  is  also  when  carrying  its  small, 
bright  scarlet  fruits.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains  of  Cashmere  and  Sikkim,  where  ib  grows  at 
high  elevations.  Sir  J.  Hooker  is  doubtful  if  it 
can  be  regarded  as  specifically  distinct  from  C. 
microphylla. 

C.  TOMENTOSA  is  One  of  the  integerrima  group. 
From  C.  integerrima  (vulgaris)  itself  it  differs  in 
the  shape  of  the  leaves,  which  vary  from  half  an 
inch  to  2  inches  in  length,  but  are  pretty  con- 
stant in  their  elliptical  outUne  and  blunt  ends. 
They  also  average  a  larger  size  than  those  of  C. 
integerrima,  and  are  even  more  woolly.  The 
character  that  best  distinguishes  thesa  two  species, 
however,  is  the  extreme  woolliness  of  the  caly.x 
n  C.  tomentosa.  The  flowers  appear  in  clusters 
of  four  or  five  and  are  white.  The  fruits  are 
red.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe,  more  especially  in  the  central  and 
southern  countries.  Alton  gives  the  date  of  its 
introduction  as  1759. 

Whilst  all  these  species  are  in  themselves 
worth  growing,  the  similarity  that  exists 
between  some  of  them  is  such  as  to  render  the 
cultivation  of  the  whole  set  unnecessary  except 
where  a  collection  is  kept  up.  The  following 
is  a  selection  of  what  I  consider  the  best  in 
each  group.     Those  marked  *  are  evergreen  : — 

Tall. — Bacillaris,  frigida,  Nummularia. 

Medium  size.  —  Simonsi,  "buxifolia.  laxiflora. 

Dwarf. — *MicrophylIa  and  the  var.  *glacialis 
(congesta),  *rotundifolia,  "thymifolia,  horizon- 
talis.  W.  J.  Bean. 

Arboretum,  Kew. 


Mistletoe. — To  my  note  ou  this  subject  on  p.  141 
I  would  like  to  add  that  a  very  tine  obimp  of  the  para- 
site is  growing  oa  an  Aoacia  in  the  Hampton  district. 
I  first  noted  ttiis  many  years  ago,  bat  hid  quite  for- 
gotten its  existence  until  I  saw  it  on  the  4th  ult. 
The  bush  is  probably  35  feet  or  40  feet  from  the 
ground  and  about  3  feet  thi-ough. — E.  J. 


Carnation  Mme.  Theresa  Franco.— Few  of 
the  winter-flowering  Carnations  have  had  such  a 
variable  character  as  this,  some  experienced 
growers  caring  but  little  for  it,  others  thinking 
highly  of  it.  If  it  is  everywhere  as  good  as  in 
a  collection  I  saw  last  week  there  is  not  much  to 
complain  of,  and  it  has  been  blooming  con- 
tinuously for  months  on  end.  It  is  not  every- 
where alike,  unfortunately,  for  though  well  grown 
in  a  garden  a  few  miles  from  where  I  write  and 
in  the  best  of  health,  the  number  of  flowers  pro- 
duced was  but  few,  though  these  were  very  much 


admired.  The  plants  mentioned  above  that  were 
so  good  were  early-struck  ones  and  of  good  size, 
-H.  R. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SEED  SOWING. 
I  HAVE  never  had  the  soil  work  so  well  in  this 
garden  as  during  the  present  season,  and  unless 
very  heavy  rains  occur  now  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  good  plant  in  all  the  vegetable 
nuarters.  This  satisfactory  state  has  been 
brought  about  partly  by  deep  culture  during 
the  last  few  years,  but  is  especially  the  result 
of  the  soil  being  dug,  where  possible,  in  dry 
weather  in  autumn,  and  lying  rough  during 
winter,  the  seasonable  frosts  during  February 
having  fined  the  surface.  This  being  the  case, 
I  have  done  more  sowing  than  usual  at  this 
time  of  year,  all  the  hardier  kinds  of  vegetables, 
such  as  Parsnips,  Onions,  and  Broad  Beans, 
being  in,  while  early  Radishes  will  soon  be  up 
on  a  warm  border.  With  regard  to  ( )nions,  I 
have  as  usual  sown  the  greater  part  of  the  crop 
in  boxes  under  glass.  In  sowing  small  seeds  of 
any  kind  outside  I  have  always  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  men  to  open  the  drills 
wide  enough.  Small  seeds  do  not  require 
sowing  deeply  ;  the  upper  inch  or  so  of  soil  is 
always  warmest  and  in  the  best  condition  to 
ensure  germination  thus  early  in  the  season,  so 
to  get  pointed  hoes  and  work  the  soil  out  deeply 
immediately  before  sowing  the  seeds  is  quite 
wrong,  especially  on  heavy,  bad-working  soils. 
The  seeds,  too,  in  narrow,  deep  drills  run  very 
closely  together,  making  thinning  afterwards 
much  more  difficult  than  it  is  when  the  drills 
are  broader  and  more  shallow.  Larger  seeds, 
such  as  Beans  and  Peas,  must  of  course  go 
deeper,  and  here  when  the  ground  is  at  all 
inclined  to  be  lumpy,  a  little  fine  soil  should  be 
used  to  cover  them  before  closing  the  drills. 
This  has  usually  been  necessary  here,  but  the 
drills  this  season  were  drawn  quite  3  inches 
deep,  the  soil  to  this  depth  being  dry  and  well 
pulverised,  so  that  covering,  except  with  the 
soil  previously  moved,  has  been  unnecessary. 
As  showing  how  mild  the  winter  has  been,  self- 
sown  Sweet  Peas  are  now  nearly  4  inches  high, 
and  as  most  other  crops  are  almost  equally 
forward,  there  will  be  need  of  careful  protec- 
tion to  young  seedlings  during  the  cold  snap  we 
usually  get  in  late  March  or  April.  It  is  almost 
sure  to  come,  and  growers  will  do  well  to  be  on 
the  alert  for  it.  When  sowing  Peas  here,  I  always 
have  them  soaked  in  paraffin  for  about  twenty 
minutes  previously.  This  I  find  protects  them 
from  mice  as  long  as  they  are  dormant,  but  as 
soon  as  they  germinate,  the  young  points  of  the 
roots  prove  too  tempting  and  they  will,  unless 
trapped  or  poisoned,  spoil  whole  rows  in  a 
single  night.  The  best  plan  is  to  poison  a  few 
of  the  growing  Peas  with  the  strongest  propor- 
tion of  strychnine  procurable  at  the  first  signs 
of  mischief,  collecting  carefully  and  burning 
them  the  next  morning.  H.  R. 


Onion  Bedfordshire  Champion.  —  Few 
Onions  yield  or  keep  better  than  Bedfordshire 
Champion.  Many  acres  are  grown  for  market, 
which  is  a  good  recommendation  for  any  varietyso 
far  as  weight  of  crop  is  concerned.  The  bulbs  are, 
under  ordinary  culture,  of  medium  size,  oval- 
shaped,  the  skin  being  of  a  brilliant  brown 
colour.  In  anything  like  a  fair  season  the  bulbs 
become  very  firm  and  well  ripened,  the  necks 
being  unusually  thin.  Many  gardeners  grow 
James's  Keeping  for  latest  supplies,  and  for  the 
purpose  none  can  beat  it,  but  I  would  place  Bed- 
fordshire Champion  next  to  it  as  a  keeper.  I 
grew  it  for  a  good  many  years,  and  consider  it  a 


mild,  capitally  flavoured  Onion.  It  is  a  good 
deal  grown  in  the  midland  counties. — N.  N. 

Pea  Day's  Early  Sunrise.— "G.  H.  H.'s" 
remarks  on  this  Pea  at  p.  i:?')  are  to  the  point  in 
every  way.  I  admit  Sunrise  is  free-cropping,  but 
with  me  its  size  was  so  much  against  it  that  I 
have  for  years  given  others  which  I  considered 
vastly  superior  the  room  that  Sunrise  formerly 
occupied.  Sunrise  is  a  white,  small  Pea,  and  in 
my  case  had  a  small  pod.  The  pods  aged  quickly, 
and  the  flavour  was  poor.  With  so  many  better 
kinds  I  am  surprised  it  has  been  catalogued  so 
long.  It  may  suit  large  growers,  but  for  a  garden 
I  do  not  advise  it.  In  a  light  soil  Sunrise  was  so 
poor  that  I  only  grew  it  for  two  years.  As  to 
what  "  G.  H.  H."  says  about  its  hardiness  I  quita 
agree. — S.  M. 

Potato  Ninetyfold.— I  would  ask  "Suffolk 
Grower"  to  give  the  above  Potato  a  trial  for 
early  supplies,  and  am  sure  he  will  prefer  it  to 
any  of  those  named  at  p.  116.  Soil  and  position 
will  in  a  great  measure  alter  the  character  of  the 
plant,  and  "Suffolk  Grower's"  soil  may  be  quite 
the  reverse  of  mine.  My  opinion  of  Ninetyfold 
is  not  entirely  based  on  my  own  crop,  but  that  of 
others  in  different  soils  and  wide  apart.  For 
many  years  I  grew  most  of  the  varieties  noted  at 
p.  lie,  and  of  late  years  have  preferred  Ring- 
leader to  Sharpe's  Victor  for  earliness.  I  am 
aware  for  frame  culture,  owing  to  its  small  top, 
it  is  most  useful,  but  for  planting  in  the  open  for 
first  supplies  Ninetyfold'  far  surpasses  any  of 
those  named  for  cropping  I  have  grown.  For 
frame  culture  I  do  not  advise  it,  as  the  plant* 
have  an  erect  and  strong,  though  not  tall,  haulm, 
and  it  needs  more  space  than  the  Ashleafs.  The 
alue  of  this  new  variety  is  that  all  the  tubers 
are  usable  ;  whereas  the  Ashleafs  often  make  one 

two  fair  tubers  and  a  number  of  small  useless 

Bs.  It  is  also  of  fine  quality  when  cooked. — 
G.  Wytiies. 

Bolting  in  Cabbag'es.— This  will  probably 
be  very  prevalent  this  season,  and  it  will  be 
nteresting  to  know  which  varieties  are  most 
addicted  to  it.     Here,  out  of  several  new  and  one 

two  older  kinds  growing  side  by  side,  the  use- 
ful Wheeler's  Imperial  and  EUam's  Early  are  well 

front  of  all  others.  The  present  date  (B'eb- 
ruary  '21)  is,  of  course,  rather  early  to  speak  with 
confidence,  but  still  in  looking  over  a  row  it  is 
fairly  easy  to  see  which  plants  will  run  and  which 
are  hearting  properly.  For  all  the  good  the 
former  will  ever  be,  they  may  just  as  well  be  cut 
now  and  used  as  Greens.  A  little  later  they  are 
absolutely  useless.  This  I  am  doing,  and  of  the 
Wheeler's  Imperial  not  a  single  plant  has  been 
cut  and  very  few  of  Ellam's.  All  Heart,  a  very 
fine  Cabbage  when  well  grown,  is  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  here  in  the  way  of  bolting,  and  the  rows 
already  considerably  broken  up.  The  seed  of 
this  variety  was  sown  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, and,  as  this  is  a  cold  locality,  it  would  be 
useless  sowing  much  after  this  date.  The  others 
)  sown  earlier,  and  are  naturally  more  for- 
ward. They  are  growing  freelj-,  and  will  be 
ited  by  treating  every  other  row  to  a  little 
nitrate  of  soda. — 11.  1!.,  Siiffolk. 

Wireworm  and  Tomatoes.— I  had  perforce 
to  use  a  certain  quantity  of  very  new  loam  in  the 
compost  used  for  sowing  Tomato  seed,  and  though 
this  was  carefully  picked  over  before  use,  some 
few  wireworms  were  left  in  it  and  have  made 
havoc  of  the  seedlings.  Plant  after  plant  disap- 
peared, and  for  a  time  I  could  not  make  out  what 
was  doing  the  mischief,  but  have  had  plenty  of 
evidence  since.  The  insects  bite  the  young  plants 
ofi'  just  below  the  surface,  and  for  the  future  I 
shall  look  very  carefully  over  the  soil  used,  and 
rather  than  fresh  loam,  shall  make  up  any  de- 
ficiency with  potting  bench  refuse  or  kitchen- 
garden  soil.  I  have  tried  various  ways  of  sowing, 
and  am  convinced  there  is  no  better  than  the 
plan  of  dibbling  the  seeds  in  separately  into  pans 
or  boxes  about  an  inch  or  a  little  more  apart. 
Sowing  thickly  is  the  worst  possible  way,  and 
the  plan  of  sowing  a  few  seeds  in  small  pots  and 
thinning   these  out   bus  little  to  recommend  it, 
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except  the  trouble  saved  in  potting,  while  if  the 
extra  trouble  of  sowing  and  the  additional  room 
taken  up  by  the  small  pots  are 'considered,  this 
advantage  is  largely  discounted.  Plants  having 
been  carefully  potted  are  dsvarfer  and  stouter  in 
the  stem,  and  by  thin  sowing,  the  eeedlings  lift 
with  nice  little  balls  of  roots,  so  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  will  be  lost.— H.  R. 

A  possible  explanation  of  why  old  varieties 

seem  dying  out  may,  perhap",  be  due  to  the  craze 
for  novelties  and  the  very  elaborate  and  enticing 
descriptions  given  to  new  varieties  in  the  various 
price  lists  one  receives.  No  doubt  many  garden- 
ers, like  myself,  have  tried  several  of  these  much- 
puffed  sort.s  and  do  not  find  them  any  im 
provement  on  old  favourites.  Not  many  years 
ago  Hithaway's  Excelsior  was  the  best,  yet 
I  doubt  if  there  are  many  true  stocks  of  it 
exi-ting  now.  Ladybird  can  still,  I  believe, 
be  obtained  true  to  the  original  form,  and  a  very 
fine  Tomato  it  is.  I  tried  it  again  list  season 
with  Eeveral  newer  varieties,  with  the  result  that 
I  intend  growing  more  of  it  this  yeir.  I  hear 
glowing  accounts  of  Up  to  Date,  which  I  am  also 
growing  and  hope  to  report  on  later.— E.  P., 
Gouiihuy.it. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
March  i:i. 
Despite  the  heavy  fog  which  prevailed  in  Lon- 
don the  meeting  held  on  the  above  date  was  a 
record  one  for  the  season  of  the  year,  the  hall 
being  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  chief 
attraction  was  the  splendid  collection  of  Hippeas- 
trums  from  Westonbirt,  than  which  we  have 
never  seen  finer,  the  flowers  large,  and  the  colours 
I  ich  and  varied.  Among  the  lighter  shades  there 
were,  we  think,  many  excellent  forms  that  might 
well  have  been  honoured  with  an  award.  The 
cut  Roses  from  Mr.  Mount  also  came  in  for  a 
Urge  share  of  attention,  while  the  Camellias  from 
VValtham  Cross  were  also  much  admired.  The 
Clematises  from  Edmonton  and  Tunbridge  Wells 
showed  how  valuable  these  plints  are  for  early 
work^  Orchids,  too,  were  largely  represented, 
the  Calanthes  from  Burford  Lodge  showing  how 
valuable  these  are  at  this  season  of  the  year,  more 
I  specially  where  a  demand  for  cut  flowers  exists. 
Some  beautiful  hybrids  were  also  shown.  The 
Apples  from  Hereford,  though  not  perhaps  so 
large  as  those  from  Kent,  were  quite  as  highly 
coloured,  many  little-known  varieties  being  pro- 
minent among  them.  There  are  no  doult  in 
many  of  the  west  of  England  orchards  varieties 
of  -Apples  that  only  want  bringing  to  the  front  to 
ensure  their  general  cultivation. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First  class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  :  — 

L.+;i,io-Cattleva  Imperatrice  de  Russie  (C. 
Mendelli  x  Lselia  Digbyana).— A  remarkable 
hybrid,  having  the  intermediate  characteristics  of 
the  two  parents  both  in  the  habit  of  growth  and 
in  the  flowers.  The  sepals  are  each  about  4  inches 
long,  white,  with  a  pale  suffusion  of  rose,  the 
petals  '2  inches  broad,  white,  suffused  with  rose 
the  lip  -Ik  inches  across.  The  outer  edge  is 
heavily  fringed  with  a  pale  rose,  the  centre  area 
being  suffused  with  yellow,  shading  to  light 
brown.  The  side  lobes  are  almost  white,  becom 
ing  suffused  wit,h  rose  purple  and  lined  with  yel 
low  at  the  base.  The  small  plant  carried  a  singh 
flower.     From  M.  C.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France. 

ODONTi«:r.(issr.M  (  Risn-M  Sci-TAX.— A  lovely 
form,  the  exterior  of  the  flowers  covered  with  rosy 
pink,  the  front  of  the  sepals  and  petals  white, 
through  which  is  reflected  the  pink  from  the 
back,  giving  a  rose  suffusion.  These  segments 
are  covered  with  large  reddish  brown  blotches. 
The  lip  is  white,  thickly  spotted  with  numerous 
light  brown  spots  towards  the  base.  The  spike 
carried  three  flowers.  From  M.  Jules  Hve, 
Ghent. 


Odontoi:lossu.m  CRisi'UM  Duke  OF  York. — This 
is  one  of  the  most  distinct  forms  we  have  seen. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  is  white,  heavily 
suffused  with  rose  and  thickly  covered  with 
numerous  bright  brown  spots.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  petals  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
sepals,  which  are  more  regularly  and  densely 
spotted  than  the  sepals.  The  ground  colour  of 
the  lip  is  white,  shading  to  yellow  on  the  disc, 
having  a  large  blotch  of  brown  in  the  centre. 
The  plant  carried  a  single  flower.  From  Mr.  W. 
Thomson,  Stone,  Stafford. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  tha  fol- 
lowing :  — 

ODONTOGLOSStJM  E.XCELLE.NS  VAR.  HyEAXD:\I. — 
An  exceedingly  fine  flower,  the  ground  colour 
bright  yellow.  The  sepils  are  heavily  blotched 
with  dark  brown,  the  petals  toothed  at  the  mar- 
gin, lightly  spotted  with  brown  in  the  centre. 
The  lip  is  creamy  white,  shading  to  yellow  at  the 
disc  and  with  a  large  blotch  of  brown  in  the 
C3ntre.     From  M.  J.  Hye,  Ghent. 

Cvi'RU'EDiDM  Talisman-  (C.  Sallieri  Hyeanum 
y.  C.  Harrisianum  superbum).  — In  this  the  dor- 
sal s3pU  is  desp  maroon-purple,  margined  with 
white,  and  suffused  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour 
in  the  centre.  The  petals  ar  j  brown  and  highly 
polished,  the  lip  dark  brown,  shading  to  green, 
and  also  brightly  polished.     From  M.  Jules  Hye. 

Odontoolossum  CRisrnM  Mrs.  J.  Leemaxn.— 
In  this  the  sepals  are  white,  suffused  with  rose, 
and  thickly  spotted  with  bright  brown,  the  petals 
white,  thickly  spotted  with  dark  brown,  the  lip 
white,  shading  to  yellow  on  the  crest,  and  covered 
with  numerous  brown  spots.  The  small  plant 
cirried  an  eight-flowered  raceme.  From  Mr.  J. 
L?eman,  West  Bank  Hou?e,  JIanchester. 

Piial-en'Ofsis  Cassandra  (P.  rosea  x  P.  Stu- 
artiana). — Tois  resembles  somewhat  P.  inter- 
media. The  sepals  are  white,  slightly  tinted 
with  rose,  the  lower  ones  spotted  with  brown, 
the  petals  white,  suffused  with  rose  at  the  base, 
the  lip  white  on  the  outer  margin,  the  centre 
heavily  suffused  and  spotted  with  purple,  the  side 
lobes  purple,  shading  to  yellow,  spotted  with 
brown  at  the  base.  It  is  free-flowering  and  a 
desir.able  addition.  From  Msssrs.  .J.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

Pu.\i..KNorsis  Hermiiine.— A  distinct  hybrid 
belonging  to  the  P.  Luddemanniana section.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  thickly  spotted  and  suffused 
with  bright  rose  purple,  the  lip  having  a  darker 
shade  of  purple  margined  with  white.  The  plant 
carried  a  two-fljwered  raceme.  From  Messrs, 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

SoriiRci  L.ixiA  L.i:rA  (L.  Dayana  x  Sophronitis 
grandiflora).  —  A  pretty  hybrid  of  miniature 
growth.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rose,  veined 
with  a  darker  shade  of  colour,  the  lip  rich  rose 
purple,  veined  with  deep  crimson,  the  side  lobes 
purple,  shading  to  yellow  at  the  base,  where 
lined  with  crimson.  From  Messrs.  .1.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

Masiievallia  kineavar.  Bodd.i:rti — A  pretty 
form  with  large  flowers.  The  ground  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  orange-yellow,  suffused  with  rose 
purple  towards  the  base.  The  plant  cirried  four 
flowers.  From  Sir.  T.  Lawrence,  Burford,  Dork- 
ing. 

DeNDROBIIMI    WlOAN.fE    VAR.  XANTHOCIIILUM  (D, 

nobile  X  D.  signatum).— A  distinct  and  pretty 
variety,  the  sepals  and  petals  pale  yellow,  the 
lip  slightly  degper  in  colour  and  having  a  rich 
maroon  disc  at  the  base.  The  plant  carried 
eleven  flowers.     From  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bt. 

Messrs.  J.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  sent  a  nice  group  containing  many  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  forms  of  Phaius  Norman, 
several  finely-flowered  good  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Trianie,  a  pretty  variety  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum 
with  seven  spikes  of  flowers,  and  a  good  plant  of 
Platyclinis  glumacea.  Among  the  many  forms  of 
Dendrobiums  were  nicely-flowered  plants  of  D. 
Jamesianum  and  a  plant  of  D.  Doris  (aureum 
X  moniliforme),  the  sepals  and  petals  creamy 
white,  the  lip  white,  with  a  large  reddish  brown 
blotch  on  the  disc.  In  D.  Sybil  superbum  the 
sepals  are  rich  rosy  purple,  shading  to  white  at  the 


base,  the  petils  heavily  suffused  with  rose  on  the 
apical  lixlf,  lighter  towards  the  base.  The  front  lobe 
of  the  lip  has  a  bright  blotch  of  rose.  The  whole 
of  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  white,  the  side  lobes 
having  a  blotch  of  maroon  on  each.  Lycastes, 
Odontiglossums,  and  O.icidiums  were  well  repre- 
sented. Among  the  many  Cypripediums  was  a 
grand  plant  of  C.  Youngianum  superbum.  A 
silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill,  Enfield,  senb  a  nice 
group  consisting  principally  of  finely-flowered 
plants  of  Cattleya  Trianto.  Amon^^  the  Dendro- 
biums were  fine  varieties  of  D.  splendidissimum 
and  D.  cheltenhamense.  Among  the  numerous 
hybrids  and  spacies  of  Cypripediums  was  a  fine 
plant  of  C.  insigne  Sandene.  Various  species  and 
hybrids  of  Odontoglossums  and  Oncidiums  in 
variety  were  also  shown  (a  silver  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded).  Messrs.  J.  V^eitch  and  Sons  were 
awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  large  and  in- 
teresting group  consisting  principally  of  hybrid 
Dendrobiums.  The  Cattleyas  were  represented 
by  various  good  forms  of  C.  Trianre.  Three  plants 
of  L-i'Iio-Cattleya  Pallasi,  several  hybrid  Calanthes, 
a  fine  variety  of  Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowianum, 
hybrid  Epidendrums,  and  Epiphronitis  Veitchi 
were  well  represented.  Among  the  Phahenopsids 
were  a  home-raised  P.  Aphrodite  and  a  good  plant 
of  P.  rosea  leucaspis.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son  were  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a 
large  group  consisting  principvUy  of  finely-flowered 
Cypripediums.  Several  good  forms  of  Dandro- 
hium  Wardianum  included. a  plant  of  the  tru3 
D.  W.  album.  Several  large  plants  of  Ciflogyns 
cristita  alba,  Cymbidiums,  Odontoglossums,  and 
Cattleyas  were  represented  by  finely-grown  and 
well-flowered  specimens  in  a  variety  of  colour. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  sent  soma  remarkable 
forms  of  Dandrobium  Wardianum,  a  dark  Odonto- 
slossum  mulus,  Phaius  Tracyanus  (P.  Blumai  x 
P.  amabilis),  and  Cattleyas  in  variety. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  was  awarded  a  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal  for  a  large  beautifully  arranged 
group  of  miscellaneous  Orchids  and  a  group  of 
finely  grown  Calanthe  Sanderiana.  The  most 
prominent  of  the  many  fine  things  included  were 
a  grand  specimen  of  Dandrobium  burfordense,  a 
plant  with  six  flowers  of  the  distinct  D.  micans,  a 
finely-flo  Jeered  D.  Juno,  and  a  well-grown  plant 
of  D.  nobile  burfordense.  A  large  specimen, 
finely -flowered,  of  Brassio  Cit  laya  Lindleyana, 
several  finely-flowered  Masdevallias,  Odontoglos- 
sums, Epidendrums  and  Cypripediums  were  also 
noticeable  in  this  group.  Baron  Sahni'ier  was 
awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  group  of 
cut  spikes  of  Odontoglossums,  including  plants  of 
the  distinct  O.  Laeaoum,  with  a  branched  spika 
carrying  upwards  of  sixty  flowers,  and  O.  Pasca- 
toriie  Veitchi.  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis,  Darking,  sent 
Epidendrum  Ellisianum  and  a  spotted  form  of 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei.  Mr.  W.  Thomson, 
Stone,  sent  Dandrobium  intertextum,  and  Mr.  J. 
Leeman  showed  a  plant  carrying  a  five-flowered 
spike  of  Zygopetalum  Perrenoudi.  M.  Jules  Hye 
sent  Odontoglossum  crispum  virginale  and  0.  c. 
Odipea,  a  pretty  hybrid  with  a  bright  rose  dorsal 
sepal.  M.  Chas.  Maron  exhibited  LielioCattleya 
Ernesti.  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay  exhibited  Odonto- 
glossum Andersonianum  Bogardianum,  forms  of 
O.  Rossi,  and  a  pretty  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
excellent.  Mr.  W.  P.  Birkenshaw  sent  Dandro- 
bium splendidissimum  grandiflorum  and  D.  Hass- 
leense  (D.  splendidissimum  x  D.  F/ndleyanum), 
a  pretty  hybrid,  having  the  intermediate  charac- 
teristics of  the  parents. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  following  received  the  award  of  merit  :  — 
Azalea  mollis  Pltritv.— This  is  a  welcome 
change  in  this  free-flowering  group  of  plants,  and 
probably  one  of  the  most  distinct  in  this  respect. 
It  is  of  the  palest  possible  sulphur  shade  border- 
ing on  white.  From  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert, 
Southgate. 

HirpKAsTRiiM  Apple  Blossom.— A  very  hand- 
some form,  white  internally  from  the  base  and 
midrib  to  near  the  upper  portion  of  the  segments, 
which  assumes  a  salmon-scarlet  hue.     It  is  a  very 
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striking  and  beautiful  variety.  From  Captain 
Holford  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Chapman),  Westonbirt, 
Glos. 

HiPrEASTRUM  ViRfiiNiA. — In  this  kind  the  base 
and  the  central  rib  are  white,  from  which  point 
the  petals  are  copiously  veined  with  rich  scarlet. 
From  Captain  Holford. 

HiPPEASTRUM  RouiN.— The  predominant  shade 
of  this  is  a  deep  and  intense  crimson,  the  seg- 
ments of  great  breadth,  and  remarkable  for 
roundness  and  the  completeness  with  which  they 
overlap  each  other.     From  Captain  Holford. 

HiPPEASTRUM  MuKiLLO. — Crimson-maroon,  a 
self  coloured  flower  throughout  with  no  suspicion 
of  any  other  shade.  The  flowers  are  of  great 
size,  and  in  their  massive  appearance  surpass 
all  else  in  this  colour.     From  Captain  Holford. 

Despite  the  inclement  weather,  the  Drill  Hall 
was  full  to  overflowing  with  exhibits  of  the 
choicest  flowers,  one  of  these  being  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis)  from  Cap- 
tain Holford,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire  (Mr. 
A.  Chapman,  gardener).  The  collection  filled  one 
of  the  tables  through  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and 
for  richness  and  brilliancy  of  colour  was  unique. 
Where  all  are  so  good  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
particularise,  and  this  is  rendered  even  more  so 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  gems  were  seedlings 
under  number.  The  crimson  and  maroon  shades 
were  absolutely  without  fault.  In  equal  degree 
as  much  may  be  said  of  the  lighter  shades  ;  in- 
deed, in  these  so  many  were  of  such  high  merit  as 
to  cause  not  a  few  to  wonder  why  they  had  not 
been  presented  for  certificates,  so  great  was  the 
substance  of  the  flowers  and  so  perfect  the  mark- 
ings or  netting  as  the  case  may  be.  A  few  of  the 
cream  only  could  be  noted  :  Phroso,  salmon-scar- 
let, with  white  lines ;  Duke  of  York,  intense 
crimson  -  scarlet ;  Mrs.  J.  O.  Meczies,  white 
ground  and  midrib  lined  with  scarlet,  lower  petal 
nearly  white  ;  Princess  Mary,  white  and  delicate 
scarlet.  This  unique  collection  well  deserved  the 
society's  gold  medal  awarded  unanimously. 

The  Camellias  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  were  also  a  feature,  the  large 
group  consisting  mainly  of  handsome  and  well- 
flowered  plants  in  pots,  set  off  in  capital  style 
with  a  dozen  boxes  of  blooms  to  form  a  margin. 
Some  of  the  more  indispensable  kinds,  as,  e.g., 
fimbriata  and  alba  plena,  were  in  considerable 
force,  while  in  less  numbers  we  noted  Princess 
Charlotte,  white  ;  Exquisita,  pinkish  scarlet ; 
Pride  of  Waltham,  flesh  and  salmon-pink,  a  really 
novel  and  beautiful  shade  ;  Dona  Maria  Pia,  a 
very  fine  white  ;  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  scarlet ; 
C.  H.  Hovey,  crimson-ecarlet ;  and  those  really 
handsome  kinds,  Mathotiana  and  Mathotiana 
alba.  In  the  boxes,  some  of  which  were  occupied 
with  one  sort  only,  Montironi  vera,  a  pure  white 
and  very  full,  was  noticeable  (silver-gilt  Flora 
medal).  From  Canterbury,  Mr.  George  Mount 
brought  some  splendid  Roses  in  a  few  choice 
kinds  that  appear  .still  to  hold  their  own. 
Catherine  Mermet  was  really  superb.  No  less 
perfect  were  the  model  blooms  of  Bridesmaid. 
Niphetos,  though  not  in  strong  force,  was  good, 
and  very  fine,  too,  were  Mrs.  J.  Laing  and  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford.  The  ever-popular  La  France 
was,  of  course,  in  evidence,  but  needed  a  day  or 
so  more  to  display  to  perfection  its  unique 
form.  This  is  not  seen  unless  the  petals  are 
fairly  well  reflexed  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal). 
The  St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  again 
brought  a  magnificent  lot  of  Cyclamens  that  were 
even  superior  to  the  fine  group  on  the  last  occa- 
sion. The  plants  were  perfection  both  in  foliage 
and  in  flower,  the  former  just  sutiicient  as  it  were 
and  the  latter  well  up,  and,  above  all,  strong  and 
vigorous  and  in  endless  numbers.  Such  groups 
as  these  object-lessons  of  no  small  moment  are 
extremely  gratifying.  Finer  whites  or  crimsons 
were  scarcely  possible  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthberb,  Southgate,  con- 
tributed a  very  fine  bank  of  Azalea  mollis,  the 
plants  a  mass  of  bloom.  Flowering  with  but 
little  foliage,  as  these  plants  do  when  forced, 
makes  them  a  complete  bank  of  colour  that  the 
eye  soon  tires  of.     The  whole  of  the  plants  were 


finely  flowered,  and  occupied  a  very  considerable 
space  (silver  Flora  medal).  A  charming  group 
of  Clematis  was  that  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Edmonton.  The  plants,  mostly  yearlings, 
were  therefore  in  quite  small  pots,  yet  flowering 
beautifully.  Among  them  we  noticed  Lord  and 
Lady  Londesborough,  Sir  (iarnet  Wolseley,  iliss 
Bateman,  Mrs.  Quilter,  Fair  Rosamond,  &c.  The 
plants  were  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  and  mar- 
gined with  Ferns.    A  few  nice  plants  of  Acalypha 

pida  were    also  shown   (silver  Flora  medal). 

similar  exhibit  of  Clematis  came  from  Mr.  T. 
Cripps,  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  this  instance  boxes 
of  cut  blooms  also  were  sent,  the  varieties  in  the 
main  being  very  similar  to  those  in  the  previous 
lot.  A  bronze  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  A 
collection  of  tinted  and  variegated  Ferns  of  con- 
siderable importance  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Hill 
and  Son,  Lower  Edmonton.  The  group  was  a 
most  extensive  one,  quite  filling  one  side  of  a 
table  through  the  centre  of  the  building.  The 
effect  of  the  warm  tints  of  bronze  and  red  was 
very  pleasing,  and  where  masses  of  a  kind  were 
grouped  together  this  was  enhanced.  Among  the 
best  of  such  kinds  was  Pteris  tricolor  in  splendid 
form  and  grand  colouring,  while  as  a  decided  con- 
trast came  Pteris  arguta,  charming  in  palest 
green.  Very  fine  wore  Adiantum  scutum,  A. 
macrophyllum,  A.  rhodophyllum,  &c.  ,mostof  which 
were  massed  for  the  eS'ect  they  decidedly  gave. 
Doodia  aspera  multifida  was  singularly  effective, 
a  brick-red  tone  of  a  decided  nature  marking  its 
young  fronds.  Another  very  pleasing  thing  is 
Nephrodium  erythrosorum,  of  a  bronzy  hue 
when  young.  Blechnum  brasiliense  and  B.  occi- 
dentale  were  also  noted,  and  the  pretty  Davallia 
tenuifolia  stricta,  which,  though  not  a  tinted 
Fern,  is  graceful  and  pleasing  in  character.  Not 
only  were  the  plants  of  interest  from  the  colour 
point  of  view,  but  they  were  well  grown  (silver 
Banksian  medal). 

A  small,  yet  compact  and  showy,  group  of  Cine- 
rarias was  set  up  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  Croydon,  the 
plants  pleasing  in  their  variety  and  embracing 
the  richest  colours  (bronze  Banksian  medal). 
From  St.  Albans,  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  brought 
good  plants  of  Acalypha  and  Dracaena  Sanderiana, 
the  latter  a  really  valuable  decorative  plant.  The 
very  distinct  Hjemanthus  cinnabarinus,  with  its 
bronzy  orange  flowers,  was  also  noted.  The  same 
firm  also  had  a  fine  group  of  the  hybrid  Deutzia 
Lemoinei  arranged  in  half  -  circular  form  and 
finely  flowered.  A  few  interesting  shrubs  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  included  Deut- 
zia Lemoinei,  Spir;ea,  confusa  media,  a  compact 
form  not  widely  removed  from  the  type,  and  some 
good  Azalea  mollis.  The  same  firm  contributed 
some  very  fine  Hippeastrums.  Two  plants  in 
flower  of  the  rare  Xeronema  Moorei  were  also  in 
this  group. 

Hardy  plants,  though  not  numerous  on  this 
occasion,  were  of  interest.  A  few  such  things 
from  Messrs.  Wallace,  Colchester,  included  several 
of  the  early  Irises,  such  as  I.  reticulata,  I.  orchi- 
oides,  I.  persica,  I.  sindjarensis,  I.  assyriaca, 
white,  or  nearly  so :  and  two  forms  of  Iris  sty- 
losa,  one  of  which  is  of  quite  a  dark  purple  hue. 
A  beautiful  pan  of  Erythronium  Hendersoni, 
scarcely  at  its  best  ;  Muscari  conioum,  and  the 
rose-tinted  Fritillaria  pluriflora  were  also  shown, 
ilessrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  mixed 
lot  of  plants,  including  hardy  things  and  such  as 
Lachenalias  and  Cinerarias,  &c.  Among  the 
hardy  plants  were  Tulipa  Leichtlini,  charming  by 
reason  of  its  elegant  cups  of  white  scarlet  lined 
flowers ;  Muscari  azureum,  Tulipa  biflora  major, 
very  pretty  in  pots  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  Len- 
ten Roses,  cut  with  stems  much  too  short,  how- 
ever, to  get  their  full  worth.  Iris  stylosa,  Pusch- 
kinia  libanotica,  and  quantities  of  Anemone 
fulgens  were  also  shown.  Among  Daffodils  in 
pots,  one  or  two  of  which  were  especially  good, 
we  noted  Victoria,  Mme.  de  GraatT,  and  Mrs. 
Thompson.  These  three  kinds  were  as  near  per- 
fection as  pot  culture  could  make  them,  and  with 
their  handsome  stems  and  foliage  were  conspicu 
ous  amid  quite  a  large  gathering  of  these  flowers. 
On  the  other  hand,  Gloria  Mundi  was  not  happy, 


but  Ada  Brooke,  a  really  compact  and  pleasing 
bicolor,  was  full  of  promise,  though  not  yet  open. 
Poeticus  ornatus  and  Queen  of  Spain  were  note- 
worthy, and  the  dwarf-growing  minimus  and 
cyclamineus  major  gave  pleasing  variety  at  the 
margin.  At  one  end  some  hybrid  forms  between 
the  Polyanthus  Narci.ssus  and  N.  poeticus  orna- 
tus were  shown,  one  of  which  called  Lucia  was 
possessed  of  some  merit ;  the  flowers  were  three 
to  a  scape,  and  nob  unlike  those  of  a  large  N. 
biflorus  individually,  but  white  and  clearer,  and 
having  a  cup  quite  distinct  in  its  yellow  tone.  A 
few  blooms  of  Cyclamen  Papilio  vars.  were  sent 
by  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  The  Hayes,  Kent,  and  a 
1)0X  of  Polyanthuses  of  a  rather  poor  strain  from 
Forde  Abbey,  Chard.  A  rather  distinct  Calla  in 
the  way  of  Little  Gem,  and  named  Perle  von 
Stuttgart,  was  sent  by  M.  W.  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart. 
Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  some  excellent  exhibits  before  this 
committee,  the  collections  of  Apples  being 
specially  good  for  the  time  of  year.  The  new 
seedling  Apples  or  varieties  little  known  that 
were  staged  were  above  the  average. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to— 

Apple  Alles'.s  Everlastinc— A  medium-sized 
fruit  not  at  all  baking  in  appearance,  but  of  excel- 
lent quality.  It  is  of  a  bronzy  green,  with  firm 
flesh,  and  keeps  well  into  May.  The  tree  also 
bears  freely.  From  Mr.  J.  Masterton,  The  Gar- 
dens, Weston  House,  Shipston-on  Stour. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Apple  Barnack  Beauty.— A  very  nice-looking, 
medium  -  sized  fruit,  flesh  firm,  and  briskly 
flavoured.  Though  classed  as  a  cooking  variety, 
ib  is  at  this  season  very  good  for  dessert.  It  was 
given  an  award  as  a  valuable  market  variety. 
From  Mr.  J.  S.  Gilbert.  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincoln. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  Apples  was  staged  by 
Mr.  J.  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington,  and 
excellent  fruits  they  were,  in  some  seventy  varie- 
bies,  many  of  them  being  libble  known  kinds. 
Among  the  most  noticeable  were  Brown's  See  1- 
ling,  not  unlike  Queen  Caroline,  bub  larger  ; 
Flanders  Pippin,  Bismarck,  The  Forester,  a  large 
oblong  cooking  variety  of  great  merit ;  Cattelin's 
Pippin,  a  beautiful  cooking  fruit,  probably  a  local 
kind;  Clove  Pippin,  Wealthy,  Cox's  Pomona, 
and  a  fine  lot  of  Rushock  Pearmain,  not  unlike  a 
Sturmer :  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Histon  Fa- 
vourite, Jonathan,  Golden  Dacit,  Oakley  Grove 
Pippin,  a  favourite  market  Apple  in  the  mid- 
lands ;  Radford  Beauty,  Scotch  Bridget,  Knott's 
Kernel,  Annie  Elizabeth,  and  Jacques  Label,  a 
German  variety.  The  collection  well  merited  the 
silver-gilb  Knightian  medal  awarded.  A  smaller 
coUecbion  of  Apples,  some  fifty  dishes,  came  from 
Kent,  and  excellent  they  were  for  the  season  ; 
these  being  staged  by  Jlr.  A.  J.  Thomas,  Sitting- 
bourne,  the  fruits  of  good  colour  and  size,  the 
dessert  varieties  especially  being  excellent. 
Among  the  best  were  Blue  Pearmain,  Bar- 
nack  Beauty,  Wiltshire  Dafiance,  Batty  Gee- 
son,  Newton  Wonder,  The  Queen,  Golden 
Noble,  High  Canons,  Gloria  Mundi,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Bramley's,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Bismarck,  Lord  Derby,  Prince  of  Wales  and  Baron 
Ward.  Radford  Beauty,  a  very  late  variety,  is 
little  known,  but  good.  In  the  dessert  section 
were  some  excellenb  Cox's  Orange,  the  new  Lord 
Hindlip,  Round  Winber  Nonsuch,  several  kinds 
of  Russebs,  Courb  Rendu  Plat,  Claygabe  Pear- 
main, Soarleb  Nonpareil  and  obhers  (silver 
Knighbian  medal).  Mr.  Masterton  staged  splendid 
fruits  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pears,  beaubifuUy 
coloured,  receiving  a  cultural  award,  also  several 
dishes  of  Apples,  the  fruits  of  Blenheim  Orange 
being  excellent,  as  were  Royal  Russet  and 
Norbhern  Greening.  Tlie  Pear  named  Winber 
Orange,  sbaged  at  bhe  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Not- 
cutt,  Ipswich,  was  again  brought  before  bhe  com- 
mibbee  and  an  award  proposed,  bub  bhe  fruibs 
could  nob  be  dealb  wibh  as  Winber  Orange  is  not 
a  seedling.  Mr.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey  Gardens, 
Chard,  sent  some  half-dozen  dishes  of  Apples 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Pine  Golden  Russet,  Court  Pendu 
Plat  and  Murfitt's  Seedling.     Miss  Brebon,  Sand- 
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burst,  sent  a  fine  dish  of  Lord  Derby  Apple,  and 
Mr.  Watkirs  showed  excellent  dishes  of  the 
new  Lord  Hindlip  and  Cowarne  Queening 
Apples,  the  latter  a  late  highly-coloured  fruit. 
Some  fruit  that  had  been  placed  in  boxes  and 
bui  ied  under  the  soil  to  test  keeping  qualities, 
the  committee  desired  more  information  about  as 
to  the  kind  of  boxes  and  other  details. 

Some  very  fine  Onions  Ailsa  Craig  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Masterton.  New  and  old  tubers  of  a  seedling 
Potato  came  from  Mr.  G.  Kent,  Norbury  Park, 
Dorking.  The  new  tubers  were  nice  thus  early  in 
the  season,  and  the  committee  requested  they  be 
sent  to  Chiawick  for  trial,  as  they  much  resembled 
Laxton's  Early  Kidney.  Leeks  sent  by  Mr.  J. 
Cock,  Peterborough,  the  committee  considered  a 
good  form  of  Musselburgh.  Fruits  of  the  Tree 
Tomato  (Cyphomandra  betacea)  were  sent  by  Mr. 
(;.  Barker,  Swanstead  House  Gardens,  Sevenoaks. 
Seakale  in  two  kinds  came  from  Mr.  Russell,  The 
Nurseries,  Richmond,  one  called  Solid  Ivory,  a 
new  variety,  but  a  good  form  of  the  old  pink- 
topped  kind.  Some  patent  fruit  protectors,  the 
shape  of  large  Pears,  made  of  celluloid  were  sent 
by  the  Rev.  Darnley  Smith,  Ashburton.  These 
will  be  tried  at  Chiswick.  They  are  very  light 
and  cheap. 

The  first  mention  in  public  of  the  Chis- 
wick Gardens  being  worn  out  was  made  at  a 
meeting  in  July  last  year.  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised that  no  one  made  any  allusion  to  the  same 
either  at  that  meeting  or  afterwards.  If  the  soil 
is  worn  out,  what  was  the  use  of  planting  the 
collection  of  fruit  trees  two  seasons  ago  ?  The 
soil  cannot  have  deteriorated  so  much  in  so  short 
a  time.  Again,  if  the  council  think  it  next  to 
impossible  to  get  good  results,  why  continue 
repairing  the  houses?  Why  go  to  the  expense  of 
the  useless  glass  erection  at  the  entrance  ?  I  pre- 
sume the  gardens  are  still  under  a  garden  com- 
mittee, who  must  ere  this  have  found  out  the 
soil  was  too  poor  to  give  good  results.  We  who 
are  interested  in  the  work  the  gardens  have  done 
in  the  past  would  like  to  know  what  these  men 
advise.  It  is  difficult  know  why  the  council 
have  sounded  this  note  of  alarm  when  we  ex- 
pected so  different  results  with  increased  expendi- 
ture and  alterations.  I  do  not  think,  as  "  A 
Visitor  "  suggests,  that  the  garden  has  been  over- 
manured.  It  is  useless  to  trench  and  bring  up 
inert  soil,  and  the  subsoil  at  Chiswick  is  poor. 
This  latter  brought  to  the  surface  will  mean  years 
of  labour,  food  also,  to  bring  it  into  a  fit  state  for 
cropping.  It  needs  much  time  to  carefully  con- 
duct trials,  and  my  impression  is  that  there  are 
too  many  students  and  too  httle  skilled  labour. 
Of  late  the  council  have  favoured  the  students, 
who  should  be  quite  independent  of  the  garden 
staff.  From  my  own  point  of  view  Chiswick 
should  not  be  made  a  mere  market  garden  or  to 
grow  fruit  for  sale.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case 
the  gardens  will  suffer.  There  need  be  no  fear  of 
failures  if  the  land  is  well  cultivated  and  the 
labour  found  to  conduct  trials,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  have  skilled  labour. — A 
Fellow. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 

PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
Thk  annual  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the 
Caledonian  Hotel  on  Monda}'  evening,  March  1.3, 
Mr.  John  Eraser,  of  Thr  aunhnhui  Worhl,  in  the 
chair.  The  meeting  was  not  a  large  one,  and  we 
think  it  would  ba  well  if  the  members  would 
endeavour  to  be  present  in  greater  numbers. 

The  chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said 
that  he  had  looked  into  the  afJairs  of  the  society 
generally,  and  congratulated  the  members  and  all 
connected  with  it  on  its  increasing  prosjierity. 
At  the  end  of  the  financial  year  there  were  741 
members  on  the  roll,  after  deducting  the  number 
for  lapses  and  deaths,  but  these  have  since  been 
considerably  added  to.  The  balance  standing  to 
the  credit  of  the  society  was  £14,350,  invested  in 
stocks,  with  £128  los.  I  Id.  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  If  every  [member  of  the  society  were 
to  receive  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit  in 


the  books  of  the  society  there  would  remain  a 
balance  of  £88  3s.  5d.  The  working  of  the  society 
is  simplified  by  having  the  whole  of  its  available 
assets  allocated  to  four  distinct  funds,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  particular  purpose  to  fulfil. 
From  three  of  them  members  may  derive  advan- 
tages. The  Benefit  Fund  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  is  practically  a  form  of  insurance  in  case  of 
sickness  and  a  savings  bank  combined.  On  the 
lower  scale,  members  paying  (id.  a  week  are 
entitled  to  l'2s.  a  week  in  case  of  illness  for  six 
months,  and  to  half  that  sum  for  the  succeeding 
six  months  if  need  be.  Members  paying,  on  the 
higher  scale,  at  the  rate  of  9d.  per  week,  recei 
18s.  per  week  for  six  months  in  case  of  sickness, 
and  half  that  amount  for  another  six 
provided  they  are  still  unable  to  work.  In  these 
cases  the  many  help  the  few,  for  a  small  rateable 
sum  is  deducted  from  the  deposit  fund  of  every 
member  to  meet  this  varying  liability.  This  is 
the  insurance  aspect  of  the  fund,  and  the  liabili 
ties  for  the  past  year  were  exceptionally  heavy 
sixty  members  receiving  an  aggregate  of  £258  17s 
during  periods  of  sickness.  The  capital  or  deposit 
account  of  every  member  is  very  little  depreciated 
after  all,  and  herein  it  resembles  a  savings  bank 
A  balance-sheet  is  annually  sent  to  every  membei 
showing  how  much  is  standing  to  his  credit.  The 
advantage  of  this  fund  ought  to  be  apparent  to 
every  gardener  throughout  the  British  Isles.  The 
balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  this  particular 
fund  is  £10,899  19s.  Id.,  being  an  increase  of 
£1,042  7s.  Sd.  during  the  past  year. 

If  by  any  misfortune  a  member  should  con 
tinue  unfit  for  work  at  the  end  of  twelve  months- 
he  is  entitled  to  such  assistance  from  the  Benevo 
lent  Fund  as  the  committee  may  think  fib.  He 
may  also  receive  assistance,  if  in  want  of  it,  after 
attaining  his  seventieth  birthday  ;  and  if  a  mem- 
ber should  die  in  straitened  circumstances  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  children,  they  may  be  granted 
assistance  from  the  same  fund.  For  these  and 
other  advantages  a  member  has  only  to  pay  23. 
annually  on  the  lower  scale  and  3s.  on  the  higher, 
so  that  the  fund  is  not  exactly  a  charity.  The 
fund  is  decidedly  healthy,  having  a  balance  of 
£.3015  lis.  standing  to  its  credit.  The  Voluntary 
Convalescent  Fund  provides  assistance  for  those 
who  may  require  a  change  of  air  during  their 
convalescence,  and  this,  the  youngest  of  the 
funds,  continues  to  be  useful.  The  Management 
Fund  furnishes  cause  for  surprise  that  a  society  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  United  Horticultural  can 
contrive  to  manage  the  whole  of  its  affairs  at  a 
otal  expense  of  £99  19j.  51.  The  balance  to  the 
credit  of  this  fund  is  £109  18s.  9d. 

When  a  member  for  eome  reason  ceases  to  pay 
his  annual  subscriptions,  he  does  nob  forfeit  his 
deposit  or  capital  as  he  would  in  other  societies. 
He  cannot  draw  it  out,  but  it  remains  to  his  credit 
till  he  is  sixty  years  of  age,  when  it  will  be  paid 
over  to  him,  or  to  his  nominee  if  he  should  die 
before  attaining  that  age.  This  fact  alone  should 
help  many  a  young  gardener  in  deciding  to  join 
the  United  Horticultural  when  on  the  outlook 
for  something  of  the  kind  in  his  more  thoughtful 
and  provident  moods. 

This  is  no  local  society,  but  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  national,  for  although  it  draws  most  of 
its  membership  from  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England,  it  has  also  members  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Instead 
of  having  local  secretaries  or  agents  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
that  members  should  lay  the  advantages  of  the 
United  Horticultural  before  their  fellow  gar- 
deners, for  personal  influence  is  a  powerful  agent 
in  gaining  new  recruits,  and  their  increase  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
mutually  to  every  member  and  the  society  as  a 
body. 

The  chairman  from  the  remarks  above  made 
showed  that  he  had  thoroughly  grasped  the  sub- 
ject which  he  laid  so  clearly  before  the  meeting, 
and  we  trust  that  at  future  annual  meetings  the 
attendance  of  members  will  be  much  bettor.  We 
hope  that  a  substantial  addition  will  be  made  to 


the  society  during  the  present  year,  and  that  the 
thousand  will  very  shortly  be  reached.  We 
should  also  like  to  see  young  gardeners  join  in 
greater  numbers,  for  what  better  investment 
could  they  have.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to 
the  secretary  ;  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  the  treasurer,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  society,  and  the  trustees, 
all  of  whom  were  re-elected. 

For  the  information  of  non-members  we  may 
say  that  the  secretary's  address  is  Mr.  W.  Collins, 
9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W.  The  next 
meeting  for  the  election  of  members  will  be  held 
on  April  10  next. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Camellia  Mathotiana  alba,.— Though  an  old 
variety,  this  is  not  so  frequently  seen  as  one  would 
imagine,  even  where  a  oDllectionof  Camellias  is  still 
grown.  At  the  same  time  it  is  doubtful  if  a  larger 
pure  white  variety  exists,  the  flowers  very  full  and  of 
tine  form.  It  is  certainly  no  less  handsome  in  the 
ba.iutiful  foliage,  the  large  leaves  being  glossy  and  of 
rare  substance. 

MuEcari  azuraum.— This  sturdy  little  bulbous 
plant  is  never  wanting  admirers  when  its  charming 
spikes  of  pretty  blue  flowers  are  well  advanced.  The 
c  jlour  is  a  singularly  bright  and  effective  one,  and  in 
this  respect  is  far  ahead  of  those  dark  and  dull  shades 
that  are  not  uncommon  in  the  same  group.  In  a  small 
colony  and  a  sunny  position  this  little  p'aut  will  always 
be  consficaous  when  in  flower. 

Galanthus  aeativaliB. — It  was,  I  believe,  to 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  that  we  were  indebted  for 
this  late-flowering  Snowdrop.  It  is  only  a  variety  of 
G.  nivalis  and  has  all  the  grace  of  our  common  Snow- 
drop, but  it  is  small  in  size  and  the  markings  are  a  little 
darker  green  than  one  usually  sees  in  G.  nivalis.  With 
me  it  is  not  yet  fully  open,  and  I  look  forward  to 
enjoying  its  flowers  for  eome  time  to  come. — S.  A. 

Primula  denticulata  alba.— The  pure  white 
Primula  denticulata  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  spring 
perennials,  and  as  a  flowering  plant  alone  should  be  iu 
every  garden.  As  it  exists  to-day  it  shows  what  may 
eventually  evolve  from  quite  small  beginnings.  I 
believe  the  first  white  so-called  appeared  in  the  Hile 
Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  and  from  this  single  plant 
a  really  splendid  strain  has  resulted,  and  is  now  distri- 
buted throughout  the  world.— J. 

.Azalea  Purity.— This  is  one  of  the  A.  mollis 
section,  and  among  these  quite  distinct.  What  the 
actual  shade  of  colour  may  prove  to  be  is  another 
matter,  for  with  a  November  fog  in  the  middle  of 
March  and  the  wretched  light  in  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last,  colour-shades  were  lost  in  obscurity.  The 
blossoms  may  thorefore  be  of  a  creamy  tint  or  a  pale 
sulphur  or  delicate  primrose— it  is  scarcely  a  purj 
white— though  they  have  the  merit  of  distinctness  ard 
are  freely  produred. 

Chionodoxa  sardensis.  —  Long  before  the 
Squill  and  the  Gentian  give  us  their  intense  bine 
flowers  in  spring  this  lovely  Glory  of  the  Snow  is  all 
aglow  with  a  colour  not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  plants 
just  named.  So  rich  indeed  and  so  intensely  deep,  as 
well  as  uniform  in  colour,  are  the  flowers,  that  they 
would  appear  to  surpass  even  those  of  the  vernal  Gen- 


were  they  of  a  paler  hue,  the  fact 
gardens  while  severe  frost  is 


BtiU 


they  brighten 

with  us  entitle  them  to  a  place. 

Plo'wers  from.  Dublin. — I  send  you  a  few 
blossoms  of  N.  Tazetta  from  a  bed  of  seedlings  now 
in  bloom,  also  the  deep  purple  Iris  stylosa,  which  is 
much  later  than  the  type  and  is,  I  believe,  ca'led 
Imperatrice  Elisabeth.  The  old  Golden  Drop  Wall- 
flower and  Sisyrinchium  grandifloram,  which  I  also 
send,  are  lovely  just  now. — A.  L.  L. 

A  very  beautiful  group  of  early  flowers.     It  is 
singu'ar  how  double  Wallflowers  seem  to  keep  in  some 
locaUties— at  least  one  rarely  has  the  pleasure  of  see- 
g  them  well  done  about  London,  and  yet  nothing  is 
ore  beautiful  among  hardy  flowers. — En. 
Erythronium    Hendersoni. —  A    charming 
panful  of  this  Dog's-tooth  Violet  was  included  in 
an  exhibit  from  Colchester  by  Messrs.  Wallace  on 
Tuesday    to    the    Royal    Horticultural    Society. 
Only   a    few   flowers   were    fully  expanded,  but 
there  were  many  more  just  above  the  soil  to  pro- 
vide for  some  time  to  come  a  pleasing  succession. 
This  variety  has  a  good  constitution,  and  is  there- 
fore more  generally  reliable  than  some  others   of 
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the  same  genus.  It  is  an  easily-cultivated  plant, 
and  among  the  choiceat  of  these  things  for  a  cool 
corner  in  the  rock  garden. 

Galanthus  Melvillei  in  the  north.— It  is 
quite  a  pleasure  to  see  some  flowers  of  Melville's 
Snowdrop  which  came  to  me  from  Dunrobin 
Castle  last  week.  They  were  larger  than  any  I 
have  had  here,  and  had  segments  of  great  texture 
and  beauty.  One  envies  Mr.  V>.  Melville  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  grows  this  Snowdrop  so 
well.  This  variety  of  G.  nivalis  is  slow  of  in- 
crease at  Dunrobin,  but  the  black  soil  of  peat  and 
sand  appears  to  suit  it  to  perfection.  — S.  Arnott. 

Deutzia  Lemoinei.— This  is  undoubtedly  a 
welcome  addition  to  early-flowering  deciduous 
shrubs,  and  is  the  result  of  crossing  the  well- 
known  D.  gracilis  with  D.  parviflora,  the  hybrid 
partaking  greatly  of  the  former.  The  blossoms 
individually  are  of  considerable  size  and  very 
pure,  the  compact  bushes  being  s'mply  loaded 
with  the  snowy  flowers.  This  recent  novelty  was 
in  strong  force  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last. 
Not  only  as  a  pot  plant  and  for  forcing,  but 
equally  as  a  good  free-flowering  shrub  in  the  open 
should  this  plant  prove  of  considerable  worth. 

Iris  stylosa  (dark  variety).— Quite  recently 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  referred  in  Tue  Garden  to 
a  very  dark  variety  of  this  beautiful  winter  Iris. 
On  Tuesday  last  Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester, 
in  an  exhibit  of  early  hardy  flowers  at  the  Drill 
Hall  had  what  would  appear  a  similar  variety, 
I  he  falls  being  of  a  dark  violet-purple,  and  there- 
fore most  distinct.  Should  this  prove  identical 
with  the  form  referred  to  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  it  will 
prove  an  acquisition,  besides  being  available  for 
immediate  planting.  Messrs.  Wallace's  kind  is 
sufficiently  dark  to  merit  either  the  distinctive 
uime  violacea  or  purpurea. 

Crocus  Sieberi.— Probably  no  species  can 
surpass  this  in  its  freedom  of  ijowering  or  in  the 
fine  effect  a  m,ass  of  its  blossoms  will  create, 
whether  grouped  in  the  rock  garden  or  in  beds  in 
the  pleasure  ground.  Indeed,  in  any  position 
where  a  fairly  sandy  soil  is  at  hand  this  fine 
species  will  not  be  likely  to  disappoint  those  who 
grow  it.  Where  a  few  good  winter  kinds  only 
are  grown  this  handsome  form  should  always  be 
among  the  chosen  few,  if  not  indeed  in  the  first 
place.  The  characteristic  sturdiness  of  the 
flowers  causes  them  to  stand  erect  where  some  of 
the  more  feeble,  though  exquisitely  beautiful, 
kinds  are  doubled  over  and  in  some  measure 
bereft  of  their  beauty  and  charm. 

Narcissus  obvallaris  in  grass.— The  Tenby 
Daffodil  is  so  often  the  despair  of  many  because 
of  its  unwillingness  to  thrive  on  some  soils,  that 
it  is  always  with  pleasure  one  sees  good  blooms. 
Ahhough  the  soil  of  my  garden  is  light,  thi-i  Nar- 
cissus does  fairly  well,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
secure  the  deep  colouring  of  some  cut  flowers 
sent  me  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  of  Cork.  Bub 
for  their  form  they  would  scarcely  have  been 
accepted  as  flowers  of  Narcissus  obvallarip.  The 
pale  colour  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil  as  usually  seen 
had  become  deep  yellow,  and  the  edge  of  the 
trumpet  was  distincoly  orange.  And  this,  Mr. 
Hartland  says,  is  the  result  of  growing  in  grass. 
Is  there,  however,  nothing  in  the  soil?  — S. 
Arnott. 

The  Saragossa  Daffodil.— For  some  seasons 
this  pretty  Trumpet  Daliodil  has  been  among  the 
earliest  to  bloom  here  after  Narcissus  minimus. 
This  season  it  seemed  as  if  N.  pallidus  prieoox 
would  anticipate  the  Saragossa  Daffodil,  but  jusb 
before  the  time  of  opening  the  latter  made  more 
rapid  progress  and  opened  a  day  before  the  pale 
Pyrenean  Daffodil.  The  Saragossa  Daffodil  is 
one  of  Mr.  Barr's  finds.  It  is  variable  in  colour, 
ranging  from  pale  to  pure  yellow.  The  psrianth 
segments  are  narrow  and  the  whole  habit  of  the 
plant  dwarf.  While  it  may  nob  compare  in  re- 
fined beauty  with  some  of  our  Daffodils,  its  earli- 
ness  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favour.  It  is  one  of 
the  Daffodils  which  the  Messrs.  Barr  recommend 
should  be  planted  under  the  shade  of  deciduous 
trees  or  naturalised  in  grass  in  shady  nooks,  or  on 
grafsy  slopes  facing   north.     With" me  it  grows 


quite  well  in  the  border  and  with  a  good  exposure 
to  the  sun. — S.  A. 

Crocus  versicolor  picturatus. — There  are 
still  so  many  Crocuses  in  flower,  that  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  select  one  for  notice  without  feeling  regret 
at  having  to  omit  mention  of  some  of  the  othi 
One  very  beautiful  little  flower  which,  besides 
its  beauty,  has  the  advantages  of  being  obtainable 
from  those  in  the  trade  and  of  being  comparatively 
cheap  is  C.  versicolor  picturatus.  When  open  it 
is  pure  white,  and  in  this  stage  it  is  charming 
indeed.  Yet  it  is  no  less  pleasing  when  the  sun 
has  just  reached  its  flowers  without  having  had 
time  to  cause  them  to  open  ;  then  the  white 
exterior  of  the  outer  petals  with  their  "  painted  " 
lines  of  purple  looks  most  attractive.  It  is  a 
hardy  little  Crocus,  and  with  its  numerous  com- 
panions of  the  genus  will  make  a  rock  garden  or 
the  border  unusually  interesting  on  a  bright  day 
in  March. — S.  Arnhtt. 

Hippeastrum  procerum. — A  fine  example  in 
flower  of  this  unique  species  was  shown  in  the 
Drill  Hall  recently.  The  species  is  unique  not 
merely  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  but  equally  in 
the  scape  and  in  the  long  attenuated  character  of 
the  bulb.  In  the  Hippeastrum  generally  the 
bulb  is  large  and  round,  and  the  scape  bearing 
the  flowers  very  long.  In  the  above  species  it  is 
the  bulb  that  is  of  the  greatest  length,  the  scape 
being  but  a  few  inches  long.  The  handsome 
flowers  are  deep  mauve-blue,  in  striking  contrast 
"■  th  the  vivid  tones  of  the  Hippeastrum  as 
1.  "  vn  generally.  The  above  species— a  native 
of  Brazil — is  said  to  flower  but  very  rarely  in  this 
country  even  when  the  bulbs  are  large.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  circumstance, 
seeing  the  value  of  such  a  kind  to  the  hybridist, 
were  it  to  be  counted  a  free  and  reliable  bloomer. 

Chionoscillas.-With  the  Soillas  and  Chiono- 
doxas  have  come  the  Chionoscillas,  as  the  hybrids 
between  the  two  are  called.  They  are  interesting 
plants,  coming  in  half-way  between  the  Squills 
and  the  Glories  of  the  Snow  in  their  general 
appearance.  They  seed  freely,  and  the  progeny 
forms  a  very  mixed  lot  indeed.  Some  have  gone 
back  to  the  Scilla,  others  to  the  Chionodoxa,  and 
others,  again,  seem  true  hybrids  between  the  two, 
but  in  the  second  generation.  One  interesting 
thing  is  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  seedlings 
which  are  like  the  Soillas  have  taken  the  size  of 
the  Glory  of  the  Snow,  and  others  resembling  the 
Glory  of  the  Snow  are  like  the  Scillas  in  size. 
The  range  of  shade  of  colouring  is  extended  also, 
but  one  can  see  that  the  prospects  of  further 
change  will  depend  upon  careful  selection  of  seed- 
lings. None  of  the  Cbionoscillas  I  have  raised 
here  equal  one  raised  by  Mr.  .James  Allen  some 
years  ago. — S.  Arnott,  Carselhorn,  hy  Dumfries, 
N.B. 

Saxifraga  Boydi  with  white  flowsrs.— 
When  leavmg  England  four  years  ago  I  brought 
away  with  me  a  large  cushion  of  this  plant,  and 


for  two  years  it  produced  the  usual  yellow  bios 

soms.     I  then  pulled  it  to  piei 

out.      In   consequence   of    this    it    produced    no 


and  planted  it 


flowers  last  spring,  but  now,  to  my  great  sur 
prise,  two  of  the  strongest  tufts  have  pure  white 
Ijlossoms,  the  smaller  ones  showing  no  buds  ;  the 
foliage  also  has  lost  its  characteristic  glaucous 
shade  and  is  of  a  darker  green,  more  like  that  of 
S.  sancta.  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  mistake 
about  this,  as  I  never  had  the  variety  alba  in 
my  possession,  and  it  is  equally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  I  confound  it  with  something  else,  for 
having  no  suitable  place  yet,  I  have  not  started  a 
collection  up  to  now.  Two  plants  of  the  same 
cushion  which  I  gave  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens here  are  bearing, the  usual  yellow  flowers 
and  also  the  glaucous-coloured  leaves. — E.  Hein- 
RICH,  Mvnich. 

Iris  reticulata  major.— Few  of  our  spring 
flowers  are  more  delightful  than  the  Netted  Iris, 
and  none  of  its  varieties  is  prettier  than  the  one 
named  above.  I  think  it  is  rather  later  than 
usual,  but  a  study  of  its  flowers  recompenses  one 
for  the  time  of  waiting.  The  deep  violet  blooms, 
brightened  up  with  shining  gold,  are  charming 


alike  in  colour  and  in  form.  Looking  at  I.  reticu- 
lata Krelagei  and  comparing  it  with  the  greater 
Netted  Ins,  one  is  struck  with  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  latter.  As  one  stoops  over  it, 
another  sense  besides  that  of  seeing  is  gratified 
by  the  delicious  fragrance  as  of  Violets  it  exhales. 
At  Straffan,  in  Kildare,  there  is  a  fine  bed  of  the 
Netted  Iris  which  many  a  large  nurseryman 
might  covet,  and  the  fragrance  of  which  when 
the  flowers  are  in  bloom  must  be  indescribably 
sweet.  One  can  only  hope  that  the  regretted 
death  of  Major  Barton  may  not  cause  changes  at 
Straffan  which  would  sweep  away  many  of  the 
features  of  so  fine  a  garden  as  that  in  which  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Barton  takes  such  pleasure. — S.  A. 

Notes  from  Wales.— On  taking  a  stroll 
round  yesterday  (March  12),  alter  being  confined 
indoors  for  nine  weeks,  it  struck  me  that — apart 
from  early-flowering  Rho:lodendron3  of  various 
colours— Prunus  Piss.ardi  is  the  most  pleasing 
flowering  shrub  (or  should  I  say  tree)  that  we 
have  at  this  early  date,  and  the  golden  Eh-eagnus 
the  best  variegated  shrub,  its  glistening  deep 
golden  foliage  surpassing  in  effect  even  the 
adjacent  golden  Hollies.  Both  are  striking  ob- 
jects wherever  placed.  I  also  find  a  few  hardy 
plants  of  lowlier  growth  bright  with  bloom, 
notably  clumps  of  our  native  Gorse  in  sheltered, 
sunny  nooks,  and  various  Heaths  on  and  about 
the  rocks.  Snowdrops  and  Winter  Aconites  are 
over  and  the  Crocuses  on  the  wane,  but  Glory  of 
the  Snow  and  some  Anemones  are  in  full  beauty, 
while  many  varieties  of  Daffodils  are  in  various 
stages  of  development  all  over  the  (at  present) 
brown  lawns,  some  being  fully  open,  while  others 
are  showing  colour.  What  frost  we  have  had, 
although  not  severe,  has  affected  many  things, 
mainly  owing,  I  think,  to  the  sappy  state  of  all 
vegetation  from  the  almost  incessant  rains  that 
prevailed  for  months  prior  to  its  advent.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  many  hardy  plants  are 
later  in  blooming  than  is  the  case  in  most  seasons. 
Altogether  the  appearance  of  the  place  and  sur- 
roundings is  decidedly  late  and  wintry  for  the 
date. -J.  R  ,  The  Garden-^,  Tan-y-B:rl<-h. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— A  weak  of 
very  warm  and  settled  weather.  On  four  days 
the  highest  temperature  in  shade  ranged  between 
60'  and  61°,  whereas  a  seasonable  reading  for  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day  at  this  time  of  year 
would  be  about  47°.  Although  there  were  actually 
no  cold  nights,  the  night  temperatures  were,  as  a 
rule,  only  slightly  above  the  average  for  the 
month.  There  was  again  considerable  difference 
between  the  lowest  temperatures  at  night  and 
the  highest  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Both  at 
1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  the  soil  is  at  the  present 
time  about  8°  warmer  than  the  March  averages 
for  these  depths.  On  the  8th  rain  fell  to  the 
depth  cf  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  fall 
caused  a  little  rain-water  to  come  through  the 
percolation  gauges,  but  no  measurable  quantity 
has  passed  through  them  since  then.  During  the 
past  fortnight  the  sun  has  shone  brightly  on  an 
average  for  nearly  0  hours  a  day,  or  for  nearly 
2J  hours  a  day  longer  than  may  be  regarded  as 
seasonable. — E.  M.,  Bi:rkhamsted. 


Tenant's  fixtures— Is  a  lean-to  greenhouse 
aEtaiost  a  kitchen  garJou  wall  a  teuaut's  fixture  ? 
The  wo  idea  frame  rests  on  brickwork  about  2  feet 
high.  Is  a  glass  porch  with  wood  frame  fixed  against 
the  wall  of  a  house  also  a  tenant's  fixture  ? — S.  (i.  P. 

*„*  If  the  wooden  frame  merely  rests  on  the  brick- 
work by  its  own  weight,  it  may  be  removed  aa  a 
tenant's  fixture  ;  but  if  it  is  attached  by  mortar  to  the 
brickwork,  it  may  not  he  removed.  In  neither  case 
may  tlie  bricliwork  be  removed.  The  removabiliiy  of 
tlie  glass  porch  depends  up^n  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
affixed.  If  it  merely  rests  on  the  ground  and  the 
fastenings  can  be  removed  from  the  wall  of  the  house 
without  injury  thereto,  it  is  a  tenant's  fixture. — 
K.  C.  T. 

Names  of  plants.— fi.  W.  N.—\,  Epideudrum 

falcatum  ;    2,    Epideudru-n  alatum. T.    C.  P.— 2, 

Arundinnria  (Bambusa)  Fortunei  fol.  var. ;  3,  Cyperus 
longus  (the  Galingale). 
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Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AS  CUT  FLOWERS. 
Bfautiful  as  most  species  of  Orchids  are 
either  on  the  plant  or  when  cut,  no  tiower  is 
probably  so  badly  treated  by  the  florist. 
Whatever  the  idea  of  these  skilful  manipulators 
of  flowers  may  be  in  packing  blooms,  say,  of  the 
labiata  Cattleyas  into  the  middle  of  a  larg 
round  bouquet,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  it 
is  not  the  way  to  show  these  beautiful  blossoms 
to  perfection.  Nor  is  the  tying  on  of  scrappy 
bits  of  Oncidium  to  strings  and  calling  the 
result  shower  bouquets,  butterfly  bouquets,  or 
what  not  one  whit  the  better.  What  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  true  florist,  whether  he  is 
making  a  wreath  or  bouquet,  dressing  a  table 
or  epergne,  or  what  not,  is  to  show  the  flowers 
in  aa  natural  a  position  as  possible.  Cypri- 
pediums  are  often  seen  in  floral  arrangements 
with  the  rounded  ends  of  the  lips  sticking 
straight  up  in  the  air  and  all  the  beautiful 
colouring  in  the  dorsal  sepals  hidden.  This  is 
not  natural,  it  is  not  pretty,  and  it  is  very 
wasteful  of  material.  With  regard  to  wiring 
flowers,  no  fault  can  be  found  as  long  as  the 
wires  are  used  only  to  support  the  blooms  in  a 
natural  position  ;  but  wiring  Orchid  flowers 
at  equal  distances  along  sprays  of  Smilax  or 
other  trailing  foliage  is  ridiculous,  not  to 
s^y  ugly.  Wiring,  in  fact,  is  really  necessary 
in  the  majority  of  floral  arrangements,  for  with- 
out its  aid  a  great  difliculty  will  be  found  in 
fixing  the  flowers  without  injury  or  crowding, 
and  crowding  Orchids  means  spoiling  them. 
Wherever  possible,  an  Orchid  flower  should  be 
made  to  "look  at  you,"  as  the  saying  is.  It 
should  occupy  much  the  same  position  in  bou- 
quet, vase,  or  on  the  table  that  it  does  on  the 
plant,  for  Orchids  are  essentiilly  one-sided 
flowers.  A  clever  florist  of  my  acquaintance 
likes  Orchids  immensely  for  his  work,  but  does 
not  care  for  the  flowers  of  Pancratium.  These 
to  be  iflective  must  be  set  very  high,  and  looked  , 
at  from  either  way  they  are  then  very  pretty.  ' 


Orchids  in  a  general  way  are  suitable  for  show- 
ing one  side  of  a  bouquet,  and,  if  thinly 
arranged,  are  pretty  in  this  way,  but  they  may, 
if  necessary,  be  viewed  from  the  back  as  well — 
all  round  in  fact.  But  in  no  way  are  Orchids 
so  pretty  as  when  shown  on  the  spikes  as  cut. 
Few  things  are  more  beautiful  under  artificial 
light  than  a  number  of  cut  spikes  of  Calanthe 
vestita  rising  in  their  natural  form  from  suit- 
able greenery.  Very  beautiful  from  a  florist's 
point  of  view,  but  very  bad  from  a  cultivator's, 
is  the  plan  of  cutting  away  whole  stems  of 
Dendrobiums,  such  as  D.  nobile  or  D. 
Wardianum.  Of  course,  where  cost  is  no  ob- 
ject, the  stems  may  be  cut  ofl"  and  used,  but 
it  is  trying  to  the  strongest  plants  and  ruin  to 
weak  ones  to  do  so.  One  of  the  most  charming 
funeral  wreaths  I  ever  saw  was  composed  of 
Phal.iinopsis  amabilis  and  the  purple  Odonto- 
glossum Edwardi,  very  little  foliage  of  any  kind 
being  used.  About  halt  a  dozen  of  the  ends  of 
the  Phalfonopsis  spikes  were  allowed  to  branch 
out  either  towards  the  centre  of  the  wreatli  or 
outwards,  this  doing  away  with  all  formality, 
and  the  sprays  of  purple  Odontoglossum  showed 
up  prettily  between  the  white  Moth  (Jrchids. 
Not  a  single  wire  was  used,  excepting  where 
the  spikes  were  taken  out  of  the  line,  the  undu- 
lations in  the  wreath  itself  being  formed  by 
tying  bunches  of  Moss  under  the  spikes  and 
drawing  these  tightly  over  them  with  twine.  In 
making  hand  bouquets  of  Orchids,  wires  are 
necessary,  of  course,  both  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing the  flowers  apart  and  of  getting  a  moderately 
thin  stem.  So  large  are  these  made,  that  the 
flower- stems  would  be  much  too  thick  to  hold 
in  the  hand  if  the  blossoms  were  not  wired.  A 
piece  of  twiggy  Box  is  very  useful  in  making 
these  up,  helping  to  keep  the  flowers  apart 
without  being  too  loose.  Each  blossom  should 
be  far  enough  apart  to  show  its  individual  form, 
or  a  huddled-up,  unshapely  mass  of  colour  will 
be  the  result.  H. 


Winter  treatment  of  Coelogyne  cristata. 
—  I    am   quite    certain   that    many   failures    in 


getting  this  useful  Orchid  to  flowei  satisfactorily 
are  due  to  the  practice  of  keeping  the  plant  too 
dry  at  the  root  during  winter.  Even  nursery- 
men err  in  this  matter,  as  is  proved  by  the  yel- 
lowish, semi-shrivelled  state  of  the  bulbs  some- 
times received  from  them.  Of  course,  when  kept 
in  such  cool  quarters  as  some  recommend,  injury 
would  attend  the  giving  of  much  water,  but  I 
do  not  hold  with  quite  cool  quarters,  prefer- 
ring an  intermediate  house  where  sufficient  root 
moisture  can  be  given  without  injury.  I  had  a 
large  plant  which  I  kept  on  the  dry  side  during 
winter,  but  the  bulbs  shrivelled,  as  did  also  the 
flower  spikes  in  their  infancy.  At  last  I  saw  it 
recommended  to  keep  the  plant  comfortably  moist 
when  at  rest.  This  I  did,  with  the  result  that  it 
afterwards  flowered  profusely,  the  large  fleshy 
bulbs  also  retaining  their  plumpness.— N. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  at  Weybridge.— Some 
very  flue  forms  of  this  old  species  are  now  in 
bloom  in  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney's  garden  at  Wey- 
bridge.  The  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  lip 
is  very  marked ;  indeed,  quite  as  much  as  one 
sees,  for  instance,  in  La-lia  purpurata.  In  some 
flowers  it  is  arich  velvety  crimson,  in  others  it  isa 
bright  ruby  red,  while  some  are  prettily  splashed 
and  spotted.  Associated  with  them  is  the  old 
comparatively  dull-coloured  typical  form  which 
once  represented  the  Lycastes  in  English  garden?, 
and  which  serves  to  emphasise  the  fine  colour  and 
greater  attractiveness  of  these  later  importationr. 
The  flowers  at  Fir  Grange  are  finely  developed, 
being  produced  in  a  somewhat  higher  temperr. 
ture  than  is  usually  given  this  Orchid,  and  in 
this  condition  Lycaste  Skinneri  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  attractive  winter-blooming  Orchids  we 
have.  I  am  not  aware  if  any  of  these  richly 
coloured  forms  have  received  varietal  names,  but 
I  think  that  they  are  as  worthy  of  this  distinc- 
tion as  the  varieties  of  Cattleya  and  L.-elia  which 
are  thus  distinguished.— J.  C.  B. 

Dendrobium  Dulce.  — This  early  -  flowering 
and  pretty  hybrid  is  the  result  of  crossing  p. 
aureum  and  U.  Linawianum.  It  partakes  of  the 
intermediate  characteristics  of  the  two  parents. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  rather  narrow  and 
pointed,  white,  suffused  with  roseand  veined  with 
a  darker  shade  of  colour  towards  the  apex.  The 
front  portion  of  the  lip  is  bright  rose.  It  is  a 
most  useful  and  desirable  sort,  especially  where 
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early-flowering  varieties  are  necessary.  D.  aureum 
and  T>.  Linawianum  are  amonfj  the  earliest  of  the 
species.  I  find  it  of  free  habit,  doing  admirably 
under  the  same  conditions  as  D.  aureum.  The 
plants  are  potted,  if  necessary,  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  have  been  removed.  Every  encourage- 
ment is  then  given  to  induce  free  growth  by 
placing  them  in  a  light  position,  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  moisture  is  given  both  at  the  root^and 
in  the  atmosphere.  When  the  young  growths 
have  got  well  away  the  plants  are  liberally 
syringed  overhead  whenever  the  outside  condi- 
tions permit,  care  being  taken  to  properly  ripen 
the  bulbs  and  prevent  them  starting  into  growth 
a  second  time.— H.  J.  C. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Franz  Masereel. 

— This  was  first  exhibited  by  M.  Vervaet  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1894,  when  it  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate.  The  plant  ultimately  passed  into  the 
collection  of  M.  Jules  Hye,  of  Ghent,  who  ex- 
hibited a  cut  spike  of  three  flowers  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  February  28  last,  when  the  Orchid  com- 
mittee most  deservedly  recommended  a  silver 
Flora  medal.  The  outside  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  beautifully  blotched  with  bright  rose- 
purple,  marbled  with  white ;  the  front  of  the 
segments  has  a  ground  colour  of  white,  through 
which  is  reflected  the  purple  from  the  back, 
giving  each  the  appearance  of  having  a  rose 
suffusion.  The  sepals  are  blotched  and  marbled 
with  large  rich  maro3n  markings.  The  petals 
are  more  evenly  marked,  having  a  large  blotch, 
slightly  deeper  in  colour  than  in  the  sepals, 
which  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  centre  area. 
It  has  a  band  of  the  same  colour  almost  surround- 
ing the  outer  margin,  inside  the  toothed  white 
edges,  and  some  smaller  lines  and  spotting  to- 
wards the  base.  The  lip  is  white,  shading  to 
yellow,  having  one  large  brown  spot  in  the  centre 
and  numerous  smaller  markings  towards  the  base. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  desirable  forms 
yet  seen.— S. 

Dendrobium  Juno. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  plants  of  this 
distinct  and  pretty  hybrid  were  included  in  Sir 
T  Lawrence's  group.  It  was  raised  in  the  Bur- 
ford  collection,  the  parentage  being  uncertain. 
When  first  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  January 
14,  1890,  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 
The  parentage  was  supposed  to  be  D.  Wardi- 
anum  and  D.  Linawianum.  Since  that  time  the 
plants  have  become  more  vigorous,  and  they  have 
with  increased  strength  been  enabled  to  develop 
their  true  character,  so  that  a  better  idea  as  to 
the  origin  has  been  formed.  There  can  be  litt'e 
doubt,  judging  from  the  habit  of  growth  and  also 
the  intermediate  characteristics  seen  in  the 
flowers,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  D. 
Wardianum  and  D.  Findleyanum.  The  sepals 
are  white  at  the  base,  becoming  sufl'used  with 
rose  towards  the  apex  and  around  the  margin, 
the  petals  rather  longer  than  the  sepals,  upwards 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  white,  leiutifully  suf- 
fused with  bright  rose.  The  lip  has  a  broad 
band  of  bright  rose  in  front,  then  a  band  of 
white,  which  extends  into  the  .side  lobes,  shad- 
ing to  yellow  in  front  of  the  disc,  which  is  of  a 
rich  maroon  or  brownish  crimson,  darker  on  the 
sides  than  in  the  centre.  As  seen  in  the  group 
recently  exhibited,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  hybrid  Uendrobiums.  It  succeeds  admir- 
ably under  the  same  conditions  as  required  for 
the  deciduous  section  of  Dendrobiums,  the  pot- 
ting compost  consisting  of  fibrous  peat  and  living 
Sphagnum  in  equal  portions.  Like  other  hybrids 
where  D.  Wardianum  has  been  one  of  the  parents, 
it  requires  careful  treatment  during  the  resting 
season.  Excessive  moisture  or  an  insufficient 
supply  proves  disastrous  to  any  of  this  section, 
for  if  allowed  to  shrivel  I  find  it  is  a  very  difiS- 
cult  matter  to  induce  them  to  regain  their  normal 
conditions,  and  if  overdone  with  moisture  at  the 
roots  they  quickly  "spot"  and  decay  at  the 
base.  I  find  it  best  with  the  whole  of  this  sec- 
tion to  place  them  in  the  temperature  of  the 
warm  intermediate  house  instead  of  giving  them 


the  cooler  and  more  airy  conditions  afforded  the 
bulk  of  the  deciduous  section. — H.  J.  G. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ORCHIDS. 

Dendrobium   nobile.— At  Fir  Grange,  Wey 
bridge,  I  recently  noted  a  couple  of  specimens  of  thii 
useful  old  Orchid  carrying  hundreds  of  bloums.     One 
plant,  I  was  told,  is   forty   jears  old,  and   certainly 
shows  no  diminution  in  vigour.     This  old  species  ha 
fine  appearance  in  tbe  form  of  such  large  tpecime 
and  is  one  of  those  Orchids  that  should  bfe  taken 
hand  by  those  who  have  to  grow  them  among  other 
things.— J.  C.  B. 

Odontoglossum  elegans.— Thi?,  said  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  0.  cirrhosum  and  0.  cristatnm,  pro. 
duces  tall  arching  scapes  of  large  flowers,  most  like 
those  of  the  former  kind.  The  sepals  are  so  closely 
covered  with  large  blotches  of  reddish  brown  that  the 
yellow  ground  only  seems  to  be  in  stripes  ;  on  the 
petals  it  ia  more  apparent.  The  plants  do  wtll  in  the 
cool  hoase,  not  over-potted,  and  should  be  well  watered 
all  the  year  round. 

liSello-Cattleya  Ernesti  var.  Princess 
Ol^a. — This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beantifu' 
hybrids  that  has  ever  been  raised.  It  ia  the  resrdt  of 
crossing  Cattleya  Percivaliana  and  Laelia  flava,  and 
was  raised  by  M.  Cbas.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  yellow.  The  lip  haa 
a  heavy  fringe  at  the  margin,  orange-yellow  on  the 
outer  edges,  becoming  suffused  with  bright  brown 
towards  the  centre,  where  it  is  veined  with  a  rich 
shade  of  purple.  The  side  lobes  are  dark  orange, 
sutfustd  and  lined  with  brown  towards  the  hase. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  elongated  spikes  from 
the  centre  of  the  bulb  after  the  manner  of  L.  flava 
The  intermediate  characteristics  of  the  two  species 
can  be  clearly  discerned  in  every  portion  of  the  plant 
and  flowers.— H.  J.  C. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SOME  GOOD  BROCCOLI. 
As  regards  the  varieties  of  Broccoli  I  was  for 
many  years  most  conservative  in  my  ideas,  and 
the  old  Sulphur  variety  was  largely  grown.  Of 
late  years  it  has  been  discarded  for  newer 
introductions,  which  I  fear  vary  little  except  in 
name  from  some  of  the  older  kinds.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  that  as 
regards  very  early  and  very  late  varieties 
some  are  distinct  and  good.  No  one  who  has 
grown  Self  -  protecting  will  grumble  at  its 
quality.  In  my  opinion  it  is  superior  to  the 
old  Cape  varieties,  which  were  not  always 
reliable.  Snow's  Superb  Winter  White  I  dis- 
carded for  two  seasons,  as  I  found  it  so  poor 
and  the  plants  so  much  mixed.  I  was,  how- 
ever, again  induced  to  give  it  a  trial,  with,  I 
regret  to  say,  equally  poor  results.  So  far — 
the  first  week  in  March— I  have  not  cut  a 
single  head  out  of  three  hundred  plants  sown 
in  April  and  set  out  in  June  specially  for  early 
supplies.  After  this  season  Snow's  will  cer- 
tainly drop  out  of  my  list.  My  best  January 
and  February  Broccoli  is  Superb  Early  White. 
Every  plant  appears  true.  This  will  take  the 
place  of  Snow's,  and  I  think  will  be  reliable. 
Of  course  the  past  winter  has  been  very  favour- 
able for  the  plants,  but  I  have  grown  this  now 
for  three  winters  and  found  it  most  valuable. 
This  variety  is  not  unlike  Snow's  in  build,  and 
the  he.ids  remain  good  long  after  the  plants 
are  housed  in  severe  weather.  I  strongly 
advise  it  for  March  and  early  April,  and 
to  sow  in  May  for  use  at  that  date.  Another 
excellent  variety  for  spring  use  is  Early  Pen- 
zance. There  are  several  forms  of  this  useful 
variety.  I  obtained  my  seed  from  a  large 
grower  who  grew  no  other  kind  for  many  years. 
Probably  this  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  Sulphur  or 
Cattell's  Eclipse,  a  very  old  but  good  type,  and 
one  of  the  hardiest  IJroccolis  I  have  grown. 
Cattell's  has  a  sulphur-coloured  head,  and  is  a 


very  compact  grower  and  a  valuable  Broccoli  for 
April  cutting.  For  use  in  the  spring  there  is 
no  lack  of  varieties.  Leamington,  a  dwarf 
grower,  is  of  compact  habit  and  has  a  pure 
white  head.  'Then  we  have  Chappel's  or  Sul- 
phur, a  very  hardy  variety,  later  than  Leaming- 
ton and  hardier.  Model  is  one  of  the  best  late 
varieties  ever  introduced.  This  sown  in  April 
for  April  cutting  is  reliable,  and  in  warm  locali- 
ties it  is  quite  early  enough  to  sow  in  May. 
Late  Queen  follows  Model,  and  is  excellent  in 
every  way.  This  sown  in  May  will  give  a  full 
supply  in  twelve  months'  time.  I  have  found 
this  one  of  the  best  of  all  as  regards  hardiness, 
and  it  invariably  does  well.  A  Broccoli  under 
the  name  of  June  Monarch  I  have  found  even 
later  than  The  Queen.  These  late  varieties  of 
Broccoli  are  most  valuable  at  a  season  when 
other  green  vegetables  are  rather  scarce. 

G.  Wythes. 

Broccoli  Veitch's  Spring  "White. — In  spite 
of  the  adverse  weather  experienced  of  late,  this 
Broccoli  has  been  and  still  is  yielding  nice 
medium-sized  heads,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
value  just  now  when  choice  vegetables  are  none 
too  plentiful.  It  is  an  excellent  sort  to  grow  for 
early  spring  cutting  and  is  as  hardy  as  most  Broc- 
colis,  though  rather  long  in  the  stem,  which, 
however,  matters  little,  as  I  always  have  them 
heeled  in  every  autumn  with  the  other  sorts. 
I  annually  grow  a  good  few  rows  of  this  varietj', 
the  heads  usually  being  ready  for  cutting  during 
February  and  March,  the  time  varying  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  season.— A   W. 

Pea  Jeyes'  Conqueror.— 1  lecently  learned 
that  this  Pea  is  much  grown  by  cottagers  as  well 
as  gardeners  about  Oundle  and  other  parts  of 
Northamptonshire.  I  believe  it  is  a  local  Pea,  as 
I  have  never  seen  it  mentioned  in  any  list  except 
those  issued  by  seedsmen  living  in  Northampton. 
My  informant  said  that  such  was  its  free-bearing 
character  that  in  spite  of  the  tall  sticks  necessary 
— ti  feet— many  cottagers  grew  it,  and  certainly, 
although  medium  tall-growing  varieties  may  be 
the  most  serviceable  in  gardens  where  large  and 
repeated  sowings  are  made,  a  tall  grower  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  profitable  for  those  who  can  only 
aft'ord  room,  say,  for  one  or  two  rows,  as  a  greater 
yield  is  obtainable  from  a  given  space.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Jej  es'  Conqueror  is  a 
good  eating  Pea,  no  doubt  accounts  for  its  popu- 
larity in  the  district  named. — N. 

Failure  of  Brussels  Sprouts.— I  shall  be 
glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  account  for 
the  (I  may  say  almost  total)  failure  of  this  crop  here 
this  season,  and  inform  me  what  was  lacking,  or  a 
remedy.  The  past  summer  here  was  favourable 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Brassicas,  neither  too  dry 
nor  too  wet,  terminating  in  a  glorious  autumn. 
Throughout  the  growing  season  the  plants  made 
good  progress,  but  failed  to  button.  Certainly 
most  of  them  produced  sprouts  thickly  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  stem,  but  they  got  no  larger 
than  good-sized  Peas,  and  are  now  all  decayed. 
I  can  find  nothing  wrong  with  the  roots  or  tops. 
Plants  grown  in  two  adjacent  quarters  have  been 
similarly  affected,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  treatment  has  been  the  same  as  in  previous 
years.  I  have  had  good  crops  hitherto.— J.  R., 
Merioiielh. 
Potato  The  Bruce.— The  recent  assertion  of 
1).  T.  F."  and  others  that  White  Beauty  of 
Hebron  was  the  same  as  Puritan,  reminds  me 
hat,  in  the  opinion  of  some  growers  besides 
myself.  The  Bruce  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  the 
3.  When  it  was  first  introduced,  a  neighbour 
of  mine,  a  small  farmer,  bought  some  seed  tubers,  ■ 
and  when  the  crop  was  lifted  the  yield  was  so  > 
much  superior  to  what  his  Magnum  Bonum,  hid  i 
been  for  years  that  he  quite  believed  them  to  be  ,1 
distinct,    and    next  season   planted    more.     In  a    f 

pie  of  years,  however,  he  failed  to  detect  any 
difference  either  in  the  weight  of  crop  or  general    , 
quality,   and   pronounced   them    identical.      No    ', 
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doubt  it  was  the  change  of  seed  which  produced 
the  apparent  difference  at  first.  I  mixed  the  two 
together  af  er  the  first  year,  being  unable  t.o  see 
the  least  difference.  They  are  still  catalogued  as 
distinct,  but  mix  them  together,  and  it  will  take 
a  clever  man  to  separate  them.— J.  Crawford. 


LATE  CELERY. 
After  so  much  rain  as  we  have  had  during  the 
last  two  months  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  Celery 
that  was  earthed  up  should  rot  wholesale,  particu- 
larly on  cold,  wet  lind  such  as  thit  in  this  dis- 
trict. With  me,  however,  the  late  supplies  have 
kept  better  this  year  than  usual,  scarcely  a  roat 
having  decayed.  Planting  was  not  done  till 
August,  and  owing  to  the  dry  weather  but  little 
progress  was  made  for  some  time,  so  that  earth- 
ing could  not  be  done  till  very  late  in  the  season. 
Half  of  this  late  lot  was  earthed  up  in  November  ; 
the  other  has  not  yet  had  the  soil  put  to  it,  hav- 
ing been  left  exposed  through  the  winter.  That 
earthed  up  in  November  blanched  but  slowly,  as 
the  soil  was  then  getting  cold  ;  no  doubt  this  in  a 
measure  accounts  for  it  keeping  so  well.  The 
ridges  have  not  been  aflbrded  the  least  protec- 
tion in  any  way  ;  therefore  all  the  rain  that  has 
fallen  must  have  run  through  them  ;  still  the 
I- terns  are  sound.  It  ija  great  mistake  to  earth  up 
too  soon  that  which  is  intended  for  a  late  supply, 
as  the  ttalks  becoming  blanched  before  winter  are 
more  tender,  and  if  severe  frost  sets  in  they  are 
sure  to  rot.  As  a  rule  Celery  is  quite  hardy  when 
left  exposed.  That  which  is  still  unearthed  is 
quite  green  and  fresh,  there  not  having  been 
enough  frost  to  injure  the  foliage.  Such,  however, 
will  never  have  that  fine  nutty  flavour  so  much 
appreciated.  These  late  supplies  will  be  much 
appreciated  in  the  kitchen  for  flavouring  soups, 
&3.  My  late  Celery  is  usually  sown  on  a  warm 
border  early  in  April,  and  when  large  enough  to 
handle  the  seedlings  are  pricked  out  on  a  piece 
of  ground,  where  they  stand  till  planted  in  the 
trenches.  Further  north  it  may  be  neces'.ary  to 
sow  the  seed  on  a  slight  hotbed  so  as  to  get  the 
plants  more  forward,  but  here  in  the  south  they 
are  quite  large  enough  by  the  time  the  trenches 
are  ready.  The  two  varieties  I  depend  on  for 
late  supplies  are  Major  Clarke's  and  Leicester 
Red.  H.  C.  P. 

Vi-kfidd,  Sussex. 


Sowing  Leeks  in  autumn.— On  a  light 
soil  I  have  seen  excellent  results  follow  autumn 
sowing.  Those  with  soil  such  as  "  Dorset's"  (page 
116)  may  with  advantage  sow  in  frames  in  the 
same  way  as  many  sow  to  get  large  Onions.  Sown 
thus  I  have  never  seen  any  plants  run  or  bolt, 
and  a  much  finer  plant  is  obtained.  Many 
persons  may  object  to  largo  Leeks,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  cook  them  whole.  To  my  idea  a 
medium-sized  root  is  more  useful.  On  the  other 
hand,  large  Lseks— I  mean  those  about  the  size  of 
one's  wrist — make  a  splendid  vegetable  served  in 
lengths  of  (3  inches.  To  do  this  it  is  not  necessary 
to  pay  much  heed  to  blanching,  as  the  plants  will 
merely  need  moulding  up  in  the  autumn  to  get 
the  lower  portion  blanched.  For  early  use  none 
I  have  tried  is  superior  to  the  Lyon,  and  for 
keeping,  the  Improved  Musselburgh  is  one  of  the 
best  and  latest  of  all  to  run.  Thesa  varieties  are 
also  noted  for  their  mild  flavour. —S.  H.  B. 

Celery  Major  Clarke's  Bed  —For  main- 
crop  and  very  late  supplies  I  think  there  is  no 
Celery  that  can  approach  this.  I  grow  a  large 
([uantity  of  it,  and  the  latest  heads  generally 
last  in  good  condition  without  running  as  long  as 
Celery  is  in  season.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
digging  nice  heads,  which,  considering  the  varied 
conditions  of  weather  through  which  we  have 
passed  since  they  were  planted,  are  very 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  seed  for  this 
late  supply  is  generally  sown  about  the  third  week 
in  April.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle  they  are  pricked  out  on  a  disused  hot- 
bed, covered  with  a  few  inches  of  .soil.  Once  the 
roots  get  to  work,  and  the  leaves  cease  to  flag, 
they  are  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  open  air.    The 


plants,  when  ready,  can  be  lifted  with  a  fine  ball 
of  soil,  in  consequence  of  the  roots  penetrating  i  he 
partly  decomposed  leaves  and  manure  in  all 
directions.  Lifted  and  planted  under  such  con 
ditions,  they  sustain  little  or  no  check,  provided 
they  are  watered  home  and  attended  to  afterwards 
in  this  respect,  should  dry  weather  prevail. — 
A.  W. 

Tomato  XJp-to-Date.— This  Tomato  is  doubt- 
less destined  to  take  a  leading  place  both  with 
market  growers  and  private  gardeners.  I  recently 
asked  a  market  grower  hailing  from  Northamp 
tonshire  which  he  considered  the  best  variety  for 
profit.  His  reply  was,  Up-to-Date.  He  also  said 
he  had  grown  Up-to-Date,  Chemin  Rouge  and 
Challenger,  but  was  this  season  planting  most  of 
the  first,  and  probably  next  yeir  should  grow 
nothing  else.  It  hid,  he  maintained,  every  good 
quality  that  could  be  expected  in  a  Tomato,  and 
was,  moreover,  a  mildew  resister.  Plants  of  this 
variety,  if  raised  in  a  comparatively  cool  tem- 
perature and  kept  stocky,  commence  to  bear 
fruit  quite  near  the  pot.  and  do  so  at  almost 
every  joint  afterwards.— N. 

Cauliflower    Eclipse.  —  After    the    tropical 

mmer  of  189S,  good  dry  weather  vegetables  of 
all  kinds  wdl  be  more  than  ever  in  reque3\ 
Various  writers  have  lately  done  good  service  by 
enumerating  the  varieties  of  Peas,  Lettuces,  and 
other  things  which  they  have  found  to  be  drought- 
resisters.  I  wish  to  say  a  good  word  for  Eclipse 
Cauliflower,  not  a  new  varie'y,  but  one  deserving 
of  more  general  culture.  July  and  August  are 
often  trying  months  to  Cauliflowers,  especially  in 
extra  dry  seasons  and  in  shallow  soils.  It 
is  then  that  the  value  of  extra  vigorous  growers, 
which  are  somewhat  long  in  coming  to  maturity, 
is  seen.  Neither  caterpillars  nor  great  heat 
seem  to  lay  hold  of  them  as  they  do  the  less 
bulky-topped,  freer-rooting  ports.  Eclipse  is  ex- 
cellent for  coming  in  at  the  above-named  date.  It 
is  in  every  way  a  fine  Cauliflower  of  good  quality. 
—J.  C. 

Turnip-rooted  Beet. — This  class  of  Beet  has 
been  improved  of  late  years,  the  flavour  also  being 
better  in  the  newer  strains  than  in  the  old 
Egyptian.  For  very  early  use  these  are  better 
than  the  long  Mirieties,  and  where  a  sunny  posi- 
tion can  be  spared  and  the  soil  is  warm  and  open, 
a  few  rows  may  now  be  sown.  Let  the  drills  be 
rather  shallow  and  strew  a  few  wood  ashes  or  a 
little  burnt  refuse  over  the  seed.  Use  plenty  of 
seed,  as  at  this  early  date  sparrows  are  very  apt 
to  damage  the  small  seedlings.  Beet  transplants 
very  well,  and  should  any  blanks  occur  in  the 
rows,  they  may  be  made  up  with  plan  s  thit  are 
drawn  out  at  thinning  time.  I  have  sometimes 
sown  seed  of  early  sorts  in  a  box  or  frame  having 
a  little  bottom-heat,  transplanting  in  due  time. 
Richly-manured  ground  should  bo  avoided  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  hungry  soil  produces  tough, 
badly-coloured,  flavourless  roots.  A  fairly  sus- 
taining soil  previously  cropped  with  a  green  vege- 
table answers  liast.- C.  N. 

Tomatoes— new  and  old.— I  do  not  quite 
share  the  view  of  "(1.  H.  H."  (page  UG)  on  this 
subject,  particularly  the  references  to  dete- 
rioration. "  G.  H.  H."  says,  "It  is  reasonable 
that  it  may  be  so."  I  do  not  view  it  in  the  same 
light.  The  Tomato,  as  we  treat  it  at  least,  is  an 
annual.  Even  when  seeds  have  been  kept  for 
half  a  dozen  year.s  I  have  seen  little  if  any  difTar- 
ence  in  the  manner  of  cropping.  I  do  not  infer 
there  is  no  possibility  of  deterioration  when  the 
seeds  are  selected  from  one  garden  or  locality 
year  after  year.  There  is,  however,  no  need  for 
this.  With  present-day  facilities  we  may  get  our 
seeds  from  many  reliable  sources,  and  in  this  way 
regain  what  we  imagine  of  vitality  has  been  lost. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  great  influx  of  novel- 
ties in  this  direction  within  the  past  decade,  and 
with  it  the  thirst  for  novelty  has  been  great  also. 
Change  is  regarded  as  always  good  in  case  of 
seeds,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  most  ditiicult 
thing  that  I  know  is  to  secure  some  of  these  old 
types  of  Tomatoes  true  to  name.  The  names  are 
listed  always,  but  the  strain  supplied  has  more 
than    once    proved   to    be   the  veriest    rubbish. 


Nothing  is  more  subject  to  wide  variations  than 
the  Tomato  ;  this  is  even  considerable  when  the 
seeds  have  all  been  taken  from  one  fruit.  From 
two  or  three  fruits  taken  from  the  same  plant  it 
is  even  more  so,  a  fact  alone  responsible  for  many 
new  creations  in  this  direction. — E.  J. 


COrTAGERS'  POTATOES. 
F(iR  cottage  gardens  and  allotments,  a  suit- 
able selection  of  Potatoes  is  esstntial,  as  not 
only  is  the  position  more  often  than  not  an  ex- 
posed one,  but  cultivation  is  less  deep  and  drainage 
more  defective  than  it  should  be.  In  wet,  sunless 
seasons  the  Potato  crops  on  allotments  often 
suffer  on  account  of  the  foregoing  drawbacks,  and 
in  backward  springs  tentler-haulmed  varieties 
often  suffer  even  in  the  absence  of  actual  frost, 
One  or,  at  the  most,  two  early  varieties  are  suffi- 
cient, and  all  who  have  a  tolerably  light,  well- 
drained  soil  should  grow  Beauty  of  Hebron  and 
Puritan.  On  retentive  soils,  however,  both  these 
sorts  are  sure  to  eat  soapy,  and  I  would  substi- 
tute Veitch's  Ashleaf  and'Sharpe's  Victor.  The 
former  is  not  only  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  Ash- 
leafs,  but  the  heaviest  yielder.  The  best  crops  of 
Victor  I  have  seen  have  been  lifted  from  heavy 
soils.  In  light  soils  it  yields  badly.  Schoolmaster 
would  be  my  choice  for  a  variety  to  use  in  autumn, 
and  its  constitution  is  good.  White  Elephant  is 
also  a  capital  allotment  Potato,  and  under  such 
culture  is  not  liable  to  grow  coarse,  especially  if 
small  seed  is  used.  Its  yielding  powers  are  enor- 
mous and  the  flavour  good.  A  plot  of  this  in 
bloom  is  a  pretty  sight,  the  trusses  being  so 
numerous  and  pure  white  in  colour.  For  main 
winter  crops.  King  Noble,  Gloucester  Kidney, 
and  Magnum  Bonum  are  not  to  be  beaten.  The 
first  is  fTcapital  strong  soil  Potato  and  of  grand 
cooking  quality.  Gloucester  Kidney  is  one  of  the 
best  Yielding,  cooking,  and  keeping  Potatoes, 
though  now  very  old.  Magnum  Bonum  is  grown 
by  most  allotment  holders  and  is  one  of  the  best 
all-round  Potatoes  ever  introduced,  but,  as  a  rule, 
people  do  not  change  the  seed  often  enough.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  and  The 
Bruce  are  the  same.  B.  S.  N. 


j^OTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITGHEN. 

Potato  The  C rofter.— This  is  one  of  the  newer 
Scotch  Potatoes,  the  tubers  of  nice  rouad  form  and  of 
capital  quality.  I  had  a  few  tubers  sent  rather  late 
last  fpring,  and  was  compelled  to  plant  them  where  I 
could,  but  the  product  was  excellent,  the  yield  under 
tli9  circumstances  quite  surprising  me.  The  variety  ia 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  round  Potatoes, 
and,  adding  to  it  Challenge,  Syon  House  Prolific, 
Windsor  Castle,  and  Renown,  of  whites,  we  have  fine 
quality. — A.  D. 

Potato  Pride  of  Tonbridge.— I  grew  this 
kidney  last  season  for  the  first  time,  and  found  it  to 
be  one  of  the  earliest,  the  tubers  of  good  size,  true 
kidney  shape,  very  white,  and  produced  in  great 
abundance.  The  quality  is  excellent.  When  tested 
at  Chiswick  a  few  years  since,  where  it  secured  an 
award  of  merit,  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  midseason 
section.  Further  trial  has  shown  that  it  is  quite 
early  and  a  first-rate  garden  variety.  It  merits  wide 
cultivation. — D. 

Potato  TJp-to-Date.  —  This  remarkably  fine- . 
cropping  white  Potato  has  found  much  opposition, 
beciuse  of  its  tendency  to  conk  quickly  and  soft,  so 
that  the  tubers  are  all  to  pieces  ere  they  are  regarded 
as  done.  Probably  if  steamed  the  result  would  be 
better,  but  if  boiled  the  tubers  should  be  nearly  soft, 
tlien  have  the  water  poured  off  from  them  and  be 
finished  in  the  steam  created  by  returning  the  pot  to 
the  tire.  But,  as  evidence  of  the  difference  in  quality 
caused  by  diverse  soils,  I  found  tubers  grown  in  Mid- 
dlesex poor,  and  in  every  case  more  or  less  affected 
with  disease,  whereas  some  from  Hampshire  soil  have 
proved  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality.— A. 

Tomato  Early  Ruby.— Unfortunately,  the 
colour  of  Early  Ruby  is  not  a  favourite  one,  and  for 
that  reason  market  growers  have  discarded  it.  This 
is  a  pity,  as  flavour  should  be  the  first  consideration, 
and  all  Tomatoes  will  not  set  so  freely  early  in  the 
year  or  during  wet,  sunless  weather.  Even  when 
cooked  the  colour  is  against  it,  as  a  good  red  colour  ia 
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most  appreciated.  Where,  however,  colour  is  not  an 
obstacle,  a  limited  number  of  plants  may  well  be 
grown  in  private  gardens,  where  the  houses  do  not 
favour  early  and  free  setting.  I  was  lately  told  by  a 
market  grower  that  but  for  its  colour  Early  Ruby 
would  be  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  early  work.— 
N.  N. 

Pea  Dickson's  Harbinger.— Although  Gradus 
has  at  last  ousted  William  1.  from  my  list  of  early 
Peas,  owing  to  its  superior  quality,  the  above,  which  I 
have  grown_  for  two  or  three  years,  is  retained.  I 
admit  Harbinger  has  nothing  in  common  with  Gradus 
to  recommend  it  excepting  its  superb  quality,  for  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  variety  in  leaf  and  pod,  both 
being  of  apaJe  green,  the  pods  short,  but  well  filled 
with  Peas,  small,  but  borne  in  great  profusion  ;  in  fact, 
I  doubt  if  even  Gradus  will  return  abetter  jield  than 
Harbinger  does,  a  point  I  intend  paying  close  atten- 
tion to  this  season.  Both  varieties  turn  in  at  the 
same  time  and  are  about  equal  in  height,  and  although 
not  so  handsome  and  showy  as  Gradus,  I  think  Har- 
binger deserves  to  be  grown  for  the  earlier  crops  by 
reason  cf  its  exquisite  flavour  and  free  cropping.— 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

FLOWERING  CLIMBERS  FOR  THE 
GREENHOUSE  AND  COOL  CONSER- 
VATORY. 
Under  this  head  are  included  some  of  our  best 
and  most  popular  flowering  plants.  The  Lapa- 
geria,  for  instance,  has  scarcely  any  need  of 
recommendation,  being  so  well  known  and 
universally  grown.  One  fact,  however,  I  think 
often  escapes  notice,  viz.,  that  of  planting  it  in 
a  somewhat  shaded  position,  where  with  mois- 
ture it  will  thrive  very  well  indeed.  I  have 
noticed  this  more  in  the  case  of  L.  alba  than  in 
L.  rosea.  I  prefer  the  planting  out  system  to 
that  of  pot  culture,  using  peat  somewhat 
freely.  The  young  shoots  from  the  base  often 
get  destroyed  by  slugs,  for  which  they  have  a 
special  hkmg.  For  this  I  use  as  a  safeguard  a 
surfacing  of  shell  gravel,  over  which  they 
cannot  travel  so  easily.  Of  L.  alba  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  spurious  variety  ;  care,  therefore, 
is  necessary  to  obtain  the  plant  from  a  reliable 
source.  Of  L.  rosea  there  are  a  few  good 
forms,  variations  from  seed  beyond  a  doubt; 
the  same  care  therefore  is  needed  here  so  as  to 
have  the  best  variety  available,  as  not  only  are 
superior  forms  raised  from  .seed,  but  inferior 
ones  also. 

Of  the  Tacsonias  for  a  greenhouse,  two  of  the 
best  are  T.  mollissima  and  T.  pinnatistipula, 
although  for  a  sunny,  warm  position  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  try  T.  Van  Volxerai,  such,  for 
instance,  as  on  the  roof  of  a  lofty  conservatory 
where  no  other  shading  is  employed.  From 
the  large  family  of  Acacias  a  good  selection 
may  be  made  for  climbers  on  the  roof  over 
arches,  or  up  columns.  The  variety  now  so 
much  imported  in  a  cut  state  and  known  in  the 
florists'  trade  as  Mimosa  is  one  of  these. 
This,  I  take  it,  is  the  same  as  we  grow  in  gar- 
dens under  the  name  of  A.  dealbata,  which  is 
only  seen  at  its  best  in  a  lofty  or  roomy  house 
by  reason  of  its  vigorous  growth.  A.  Riceana 
is  a  better  one  to  choose  on  the  whole  ;  it  is  a 
very  graceful  plant  and  beautiful  when  in 
flower.  Two  other  good  sorts  are  A.  leprosa 
and  A.  echmata,  both  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  at  Kew  in  good  character.  Peat  is 
preferable,  or  at  least  it  should  form  the 
greater  portion  in  the  case  of  the  weaker 
growers,  as  A.  Riceana,  but  more  loam  should 
be  used  for  A.  dealbata.  Any  necessary  prun- 
ing should  be  attended  to  after  flowering.  Two 
of  the  best  Bignonias  to  grow  in  a  cool  house 
are  B.  Cherere  and  B.  jasminoides,  but  they 
should  have  a  warm  position,  otherwise  they 
will  not  flower  freely.     Planting  out  is  the  best 


form  of  culture,  the  pruning  being  done  early 
in  the  spring.  Another  beautiful  climber,  but 
one  much  inclined  to  attacks  of  green  fly,  is 
Mandevilla  suaveolens  ;  its  beautiful  white 
flowers  are  very  fragrant,  being  produced  freely 
when  the  plant  gains  age.  A  limited  border 
will  be  found  the  best.  Hard  pruning  even  then 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  it 
within  bounds.  ( )f  the  Clematises,  the  two  best 
are,  in  my  opinion,  C.  indivisa  and  its  form,  C. 
lobata  ;  both  are  good  free-flowering  plants,  the 
latter  being  possibly  the  better  as  a  climber. 
Quite  a  cool  house  will  suit  these  well,  as  they 
are  half-hardy.  They  last  a  good  time  in 
flower  in  the  spring  and  are  very  cleanly  plants. 
Habrothamnus  elegans  makes  a  fine  feature, 
being  more  or  less  in  flower  all  the  year.  With 
this  1  have  found  a  thinning-out  process  better 
than  hard  pruning,  removing  the  old  and  laying 
in  the  young  wood  once  in  the  season.  H. 
Newelli  and  H.  soaber  do  not  last  so  long  in 
bloom,  but  are  more  showy  at  the  time,  making 
a  grand  display,  both  being  of  a  brilliant  scarlet 
colour.  H.  aurantiacus  is  very  distinct  in  colour, 
being  a  fitting  companion  to  H.  elegans,  its 
pale  orange-coloured  flowers  being  unlike  those 
of  any  other  variety.  Limited  borders  will 
be  found  best  for  these  plants  ;  and  as  to  soil, 
loam  is  preferable.  From  amongst  the  New 
Holland  plants  there  are  some  which  seem  to 
escape  notice  as  climbers.  The  Chorozemas,  for 
instance,  when  trained  over  arches  or  near  the 
glass  are  beautiful  objects  when  in  flower, 
lasting  also  if  planted  out  much  longer  in  this 
state.  I  have  had  C.  Chandler!  in  flower  from 
early  in  the  year  until  May,  yielding  a 
profusion  of  its  beautiful  pea-shaped  blossoms. 
C.  Lawrenceana  is  a  stronger  grower  with 
rather  deeper  coloured  flowers.  C.  Lowi,  a 
newer  kind,  should  also  be  noted.  Given  a 
sunny  position  (shading  only  when  very  warm) 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  these 
plants  can  scarcely  fail  to  aft'ord  satisfaction. 
Peat  suits  them  best  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  a  little  loam  being  added  if  the  peat  is  not 
of  the  best  quality.  But  little  pruning  is 
needed,  thinning  as  occasion  may  arise  being 
better.  Kennedya  Marryattse  is  another 
singular  and  beautiful  climbing  plant,  not 
so  free  flowering  perhaps  as  the  Choro- 
zemas, but  quite  distinct.  Hardenbergia 
Comptoniana,  a  close  ally  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  another  servicable  climber.  Both 
will  succeed  well  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  shade,  otherwise  being  treated  simi- 
larly to  the  Chorozemas.  Brachysema  lati- 
folium  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  climbers, 
its  crimson-scarlet  flowers  being  most  efiective  ; 
this  is  a  capital  roof  plant.  Clianthus  Dampieri 
is  pretty  well  known  as  an  uncertain  plant,  very 
distinct  and  singular,  but  oftentimes  dying  off 
without  any  assignable  cause.  C.  magnificus 
will  on  the  whole  give  better  satisfaction  ;  this 
is  a  form  of  C.  punioeus  and  a  free-growing 
plant,  making  a  good  subject  for  rafters.  Peat 
and  a  restricted  border  will  suit  it  best.  Hib- 
bertia  dentata  is  a  very  interesting  plant  with 
yellow  flowers,  not  so  showy  or  profuse  as 
some,  but  all  the  same  very  beautiful  ;  this, 
again,  is  best  trained  as  a  rafter  plant,  doing 
well  under  the  same  treatment  as  the  Choro- 

Of  the  Jasmines,  I  much  prefer  J.  grandi- 
florum  to  any  other  variety  for  the  cool  house. 
It  may  take  a  few  years  to  establish  it  as  a 
climber,  but  when  its  shoots  once  gain  that 
character  and  more  vigour  it  is  a  really  service- 
able and  free-flowering  plant,  yielding  during  the 
winter  a  profusion  of  bloom,  when  its  fragrance 
is  most  acceptable.  In  a  cut  state  it  may  be 
used  in  many  ways,  standing  better  when  cut 


than  the  warm-house  species.  Loam  and  peat, 
with  a  limited  border,  will  suit  it  well,  but  little 
pruning  being  required.  It  will  grow  freely  if 
partially  shaded,  and  either  the  roof  or  pillars 
will  answer  for  its  training. 

Lonicera  sempervirens  minor  is  the  best  of 
the  Honeysuckle  family  for  culture  under  glass. 
As  it  is  semi-hardy,  it  constitutes  a  most  useful 
climber  for  the  coolest  of  houses,  growing  almost 
too  freely  if  not  partially  restricted,  and  flower- 
ing equally  as  well  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  It  is  liable  to  attacks  of  the  red 
spider  ;  hence  there  is  need  of  an  occasional 
good  syringing.  Plumbago  capensis,  included 
in  the  temperate  list,  may  also  be  grown  here 
in  a  light  position.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few 
climbing  plants  sent  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides  is  quite 
an  old-fashioned  plant,  grown  at  one  time  as  a 
specimen  for  exhibition,  but  not  so  often  seen 
now.  It  thrives  well  either  planted  out  or  in 
pots,  needing  but  little  disturbance  under  the 
latter  mode  of  culture.  During  May  and  June 
it  will  yield  its  flowers  freely,  the  perfume  of 
the  same  being  easily  recognised.  As  a  pillar 
plant  or  for  covering  walls  it  is  recommended  ; 
the  fact  of  its  being  an  evergreen  and  with 
bright  lustrous  foliage  makes  it  all  the  more 
serviceable. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  Sollya  linearis 
and  S.  heterophylla  ;  these  also  are  evergreen 
climbers,  flowering  during  the  summer,  both 
being  blue  ;  hence  very  desirable  as  a  contrast 
to  other  things  not  disposed  in  either  case  to 
make  excessive  growth,  thus  well  suited  to 
small  houses.  Swainsonia  galegifolia  and  S. 
galegifolia  alba  are  both  very  free-growing 
scandent  plants  and  equally  as  free  in  producing 
their  Pea-shaped  blossoms,  notably  the  white 
variety.  These  plants  usually  flower  from  July 
onwards.  A  small  border  will  suit  them,  or 
they  may  be  grown  in  pots  to  a  good  size. 

Passifloras  afford  a  good  choice  of  varieties 
suited  to  either  the  greenhouse  or  the  conser- 
vatory. P.  cierulea,  P.  C(j?rulea  racemosa,  P. 
Constance  Elliot  (the  new  white  form  of  P. 
cijcrulea),  and  P.  Imperatrice  Eugenie  are  a 
selection  of  the  best.  These  will  all  give  better 
satisfaction  if  planted  out  and  not  allowed  to 
become  too  dense  in  growth.  After  the  spring 
pruning,  a  thinning  out,  as  in  the  case  of  Tac- 
sonias, is  desirable. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  Heliotropes, 
which  make  most  useful  wall  or  pillar  plants, 
taking  a  little  time  to  grow  into  effective  spe- 
cimens, but  when  they  are  once  permanently 
established  they  will  last  for  years,  one  pruning 
each  season  being  given  to  keep  them  within 
reasonable  limits.  Almost  any  of  the  kinds 
now  in  cultivation  will  answer  for  this  purpose. 
Tropajolums  are  very  useful  to  grow  from  cut- 
tings. Annually  struck  in  the  spring  and  kept 
in  pots  for  flowering  during  the  following 
winter,  these  will  then  make  a  good  display  as 
rafter  plants.  T.  Ball  of  Fire  is  a  good  type 
for  this  purpose.  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  will 
answer  well  for  light  positions,  covering  a  large 
amount  of  space  in  a  comparatively  short  time ; 
the  double  kinds  are  preferable  to  the  singles, 
the  stronger  growers  having  the  preference. 
Fuchsias  are  usually  grown  as  bushes  or 
pyramids,  but  another  good  method  is  to  train 
them  up  rafters,  in  which  fashion  they  have 
the  best  possible  ert'ect.  A  few  of  the  best 
for  this  purpose  are  Mrs.  Rundle,  Phenomenal, 
Miss  Berrage,  Mrs.  Todraan,  Olympia,  General 
Grenfell  and  The  Shah. 

This  list  should  also  include  the  climbing 
Roses,  which  from  point  of  variety  and  general 
utility  are  now  greatly  in  advance  of  what  they 
were  a  few  years  back.  J.  H, 
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DRYANDRAS. 

As  represented  by  the  illustration,  this  plant 
might  easily  be  called  some  kind  of  Thistle  or 
Dandelion,  the  absence  of  colour  making  all  the 
difference,  the  plant  really  being  a  most  strik- 
ing object.  Its  long,  flexuose,  pinnatifid  leaves 
when  young  are  covered  with  brown-yellow  felt- 
like hairs.  The  old  leaves  are  of  a  deep  olive- 
green  colour,  whilst  ia  the  centre  the  cone-like 
head  of  involucral  bracts  is  bright  crimson  and 
velvet-like.  The  flower-head  is  Thistle-like, 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  bright  golden- 
yellow  colour,  each  bloom  consisting  of  fila- 
mentous segments  and  erect  stamens  and  stigma. 
The  plant  figured  flowered  at  Kew  in  May  last 


it  was  that  Proteacere  and  Ericaceiu  were  repre- 
sented largely  in  English  gardens,  some  private 
establishments  devoting  houses  specially  to 
them.  Their  demise  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
difticulty  experienced  in  preserving  them  in 
health  and  growing  them  into  shapely  speci- 
mens. Otherwise  many  of  them,  are  of  a  highly 
meritorious  character,  the  foliage  and  flowers 
of  many  species  of  Dryandra,  Hakea,  Banksia, 
Telopea,  Lomatia,  and  Grevillea  being  ex- 
tremely attractive.  These  plants  can  be  grown 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  they  like  a 
sandy  loam,  with  a  somewhat  restricted  root 
space.  Some  of  the  Dryandras  grow  to  a  large 
size,  15  feet  or  so  in  height.  D.  formosa, 
figured  in  the  Bohtiuml  M,:,,,r.lne,  t.  4102,  was 


CROTONS  FOR  DECORATION. 
The  taste  for  massing  most  flowering  plants  and 
growing  large  quantities  of  one  kind  have  done 
uway  to  some  extent  with  pretty  mixed  groups 
of  stove  and  greenhouse -flowering  and  tine- 
foliaged  plants.  Crotons  used  to  be  often  asso- 
ciated with  such  plants,  and  still  are  to  some 
extent,  but  they  are  far  more  generally  used  in  a 
small  state  for  table  decoration  and  for  filling 
bowls  and  other  receptacles.  For  this  purpose 
I  the  plants,  of  course,  soon  get  too  large,  and 
annual  propagation  has  to  be  made  according  to 
the  demand.  Old  stock  plants  are  kept  in  some 
,  places,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  com- 
I  mence  operations  with  these  as  the  top  buds 
are  still  dormant,  but  yet  just  on  the  point  of 
bursting.     It  is  much   better  to  propagate  now 
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linjandru  calophylla.     From  a  'plioto'jrapli  of  a  plant  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Eeic,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Chajnpu 


year,  having  been  raised  from  seeds  collected  in 
West  Australia  by  Mr.  James  Veitch  and  pre- 
sented to  Kew  in  1893. 

The  genus  Dryandra  is  practically  unknown 
in  gardens  of  to-day.  Several  species  are  in 
the  Kew  collection  and  there  are  a  few  at  Glas- 
nevin,  but  they  would  rank  among  botanical 
curiosities  rather  than  as  attractive  garden 
plants.  They  belong  really  to  an  order  of  plants 
which  our  grandfathers  collected  and  treasured 
with  great  zeal,  and  exhibited  with  such  pride 
as  only  is  expended  upon  Orchids  to-day.  In 
their  day  it  was  customary  to  estimate  the  value 
of  public  and  private  collections  by  the  number 
and  rarity  of  the  species  they  contained.     Then 


a  tree  14  feet  high,  which  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  was  freely  studded  with  large 
heads  of  orange-yellow  flowers,  backed  by  dark 
green  rosette -like  clusters  of  elegantly -cut 
foliage.  It  was  one  of  the  many  noble  Pro- 
teace;e  which  formed  so  striking  a  feature  of 
the  Kew  collection  fifty  years  ago,  when  these 
and  similar  plants  were  grown  in  the  house 
near  the  main  entrance  (No.  1),  now  devoted  to 
Aroids. 

There  are  about  fifty  species  of  Dryandra, 
and  they  are  all  natives  of  Western  Australia. 
Most  of  the  cultivated  sorts  were  sent  to  Kew 
by  Peter  Good,  a  young  gardener-collector  in 
Australia  nearly  100  years  ago.  W.  W. 


than  later  when  the  leaves  from  these  buds  have 
commenced  to  unfold.  If  left  until  these  start, 
the  leaves  in  many  cases  are  checked  and  never 
attain  to  their  proper  size.  This  spoils  the 
symmetry  of  small  plants,  though,  of  course,  as 
they  get  older  they  grow  out  of  it.  It  is  the 
plants  that  are  wanted  for  use  in  the  smallest  sized 
pots  that  need  attention  to  this  simple,  but  im- 
portant detail. 

Crotons  are  among  the  easiest  plants  to  strike 
if  plenty  of  warmth  and  moisture  is  at  com- 
mand. Where  a  small  propagating  frame  can  be 
spared,  it  should  be  cleaned  well  and  a  layer  of 
fibre  or  tan  about  6  inches  thick  put  in.  See 
that  a  nice  steady  bottom-heat  is  maintained 
and  insert  the  cuttings  in  a  firm  sandy  soil,  plac- 
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ing  two  or  three  in  a  3  inch  pot  according  to  the 
variety.  The  length  of  the  cuttings  will  also 
vary,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  slower  grow- 
ing kinds  may  consist  of  the  whole  of  the  preced- 
ing year's  growth  cut  square  across  at  a  joint  and 
the  lower  leaves  only  removed.  Use  a  tine  but 
blunt-pointed  dibber,  as  it  is  important  that  the 
base  of  the  cutting  goes  quite  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  and  the  finer  sandy  particles  of  soil 
settle  well  around  it.  Insert  the  cuttings  at  the 
side  of  the  pots,  not  in  the  middle,  and  plunge 
the  latter  up  to  the  rim.  Water  them  thoroughly 
to  ensure  the  soil  settling  firmly  about  them, 
damp  all  over  with  a  fine  rose  or  syringe,  and 
close  the  frame.  A  little  air  may  be  given  each 
morning  to  sweeten  the  atmosphere  in  the  light 
and  to  dissipate  some  at  least  of  the  night  mois- 
ture. If  the  frame  is  in  a  position  partly  shaded 
by  plants  on  the  roof  or  otherwise,  no  further 
shading  will  probably  be  required,  but  if  it  is  in 
a  very  light  house — itself  unprovided  with  blinds 
— the  cuttings  must  be  shaded  with  sheets  of 
paper  during  the  brightest  part  of  the  day.  Damp 
over  occasionally,  and  if  by  chance  a  leaf  decays, 
which  it  seldom  will  do  if  the  frame  is  properly 
managed,  take  it  away  at  once.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  plants  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  require 
more  air,  and  a  gradual  hardening  off  will  then  be 
needed.  Increase  the  time  of  leaving  the  frames 
open  by  degrees,  andthe  plants  will  soon  be  fitfor  re- 
moval and  separate  potting.  A  slight  shade  and  a 
rather  close  atmosphere  are  necessary  for  a  time 
after  disturbance,  but  as  soon  as  re-established 
they  will  stand  all  the  sun  we  are  likely  to  get  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  and,  becoming 
gradually  inured  to  it,  will  not  again  need 
shading. 

Not  everywhere  can  a  thoroughly  suitable 
position  be  found  for  the  growth  of  young 
Crotons.  What  they  enjoy  is  a  house  reeking 
with  moisture  and  well  heated— sun-heat  if  pos- 
sible—and exposure  to  every  possible  ray  of  light. 
At  all  shifts  use  a  rather  poor,  but  well-drained 
compost,  keep  the  plants  a  little  pinched  for  pot 
room,  and  feed  from  the  surface  with  a  good 
fertiliser ;  then  finely  coloured,  dwarf,  well- 
leaved  plants  will  result.  The  size  to  which  the 
plants  are  grown  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
uses  they  are  to  be  put  to.  H.  R. 


Fine-foliaged  climbers  for  the  green- 
house.—The  choice  of  these  is  rather  limited. 
One  of  the  best,  no  doubt,  is  Coba'a  scandens 
variegata,  a  vigorous  grower,  it  is  true,  but  it 
will  bear  the  knife  well  ;  this  is,  I  consider,  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  green  form.  It  is  best 
treated  as  a  planted-out  subject,  but  not  in  at  all 
a  rich  soil,  otherwise  the  growth  will  be  all  the 
more  robust.  I  would  use  the  climbing  Aspara- 
gus here  also,  with  the  proviso  not  to  expose  it 
too  much.  For  damp  walls,  Ficus  repens  can 
also  be  called  into  requisition  ;  it  may  not  grow 
so  freely,  but  that  will  not  matter  much.  The 
variegated  Rhynchospermum  should  also  be  noted. 
There  is  also  the  variegated  form  of  Habrotham- 
nus  elegans.  It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  use 
all  of  these. — T. 

Baraboos  in  pots.— E.  Burrell  asks  for  any- 
one's experience  in  Bamboos  in  pots  for  house 
decoration.  About  two  years  ago  I  got  some 
from  Rovelli  and  Sons,  Pallanza.  I  planted  most 
of  them  by  the  river,  where  they  are  doing  very 
well,  liut  five  large  ones  I  planted  in  tubs.  These 
I  keep  in  winter  in  a  cool  conservatory,  and  bring 
into  the  house  to  decorate  with  occasionally.  They 
include  nigra,  Metako,  and  aurea,  and  are  from 
9  feet  to  10  feet  high.  They  looked  very  well  in 
the  hall,  and  especially  in  a  white- panelled  draw- 
ing room,  which  showed  their  beautiful  shadows 
well.  I  see  no  reason  why  smaller  ones  should 
not  be  used  in  pots  instead  of  the  everlasting 
Palms.  My  disappointment  with  Bamboos  is  that 
they  wither  so  quickly  when  cut.  I  tried  giving 
them  a  long  soak  in  a  bath  of  water  before  using 
them.  This  improves  their  lasting  powers  a  little, 
but  not  much.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
their  experience  of  how  to  render  their  foliage 


more  lasting  when  cut  for  vases  ? — A.  J.  Bryan's, 
North  Cray,  Knit. 

Campanula  isopbylla  alba  in  baskets.— 
I  am  surprised  that  this  chaste  and  beautiful 
trailing  flowering  plant  is  not  more  generally 
grown  in  private  gardens.  Few  things  would  be 
more  useful  or  give  a  better  effect  in  autumn  sus- 
pended in  the  conservatory,  and  it  is  of  such  easy 
culture,  too.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  it  so  plentiful 
as  about  Norwich.  Villa  and  cottage  residents 
appear  to  understand  its  requirements  well,  as  in 
many  windows  its  multitudinous  growths  heavily 
laden  with  the  pure  white  bell-shaped  flowers  are 
noticeable.  The  same  plants  may,  if  taken  out, 
the  balls  reduced,  and  rebasketed  or  potted,  be 
retained  for  several  seasons  in  good  health,  but 
cuttings  should  be  taken  at  least  every  second 
year,  as  it  is  very  free  rooting  and  ihe  flowers 
come  finer  on  young  plants.  Take  the  cuttings 
as  soon  as  long  enough  in  spring.  They  root 
readily  in  a  cool  place,  and  the  plants  thrive  well 
in  any  decent  open  compost  with  a  little  decayed 
or  artificial  manure. — C. 

Eupatoriums.— Two  of  these  in  particular  are 
just  now  very  attractive  among  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  greenhouse.  They  are  E.  atrorubens 
and  E.  ianthinum,  both  of  which  at  one  time  used 
to  be  included  in  the  genus  Hebeclinium.  There 
is  a  cinsiderable  resemblance  between  the  two, 
both  being  sturdy,  freely-branched  subjects  in 
general  appearance  like  an  enlarged  Ageratum. 
In  E.  atrorubens  the  leaf  stalks  and  young  shoots 
are  thickly  covered  with  reddish  hairs,  while  the 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  large,  widely-branched 
clusters,  are  of  a  purplish  lilac  colour.  The  other 
species — E  ianthinum — is  a  good  deal  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  the  reddish  hairs  are  wanting, 
and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  pale  lavender. 
These  Eupatoriums  are  easily  increased  by  cut- 
tings at  almost  any  season,  and  may  be  readily 
grown  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  many 
other  vigorous-growing  subjects  that  need  liberal 
treatment,  such  as  Salvias,  &c.  These  two  Eupa- 
toriums just  mentioned  are  in  general  appearance 
quite  distinct  from  the  white-flowered  kinds,  such 
as  E.  riparium,  E.  probum  and  E.  Weinmanni- 
anum,  which  are  in  some  places  largely  grown  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  cut  bloom  throughout  the 
winter. — H.  P. 

Richardia  Elliottiana.— Potted  about  the 
end  of  November  and  started  into  growth  in  an 
intermediate  house,  this  Richardia  is  in  the  same 
structure  now  in  flower,  and  very  beautiful  it  is. 
At  one  time  it  was  regarded  as  essentially  a 
summer  bloomer,  passing  the  winter  in  a  dormant 
state,  starting  into  growth  in  the  spring,  flower- 
ing in  earl}'  summer,  and  then  in  time  going  to 
rest  again.  This  opinion  has  been,  however,  con- 
siderably modified  of  late  years,  and,  given  tubers 
strong  enough  to  flower,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
starting  them  at  difterent  times  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  bloom  at  various  periods  of  the  year. 
Flowering  examples  were  shown  at  the  autumn 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  at  the  Aquarium, 
and  this  and  the  fact  that  it  is  now  in  flower, 
and  that  as  a  rule  it  figures  at  the  Temple 
show,  all  serve  to  show  the  long  period  over 
which  its  season  of  blossoming  extends.  Failures 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  Richardia  and  the  nearly 
related  R.  Pentlandi  are  often  met  with,  and  it  is 
in  most  instances  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plants 
are  grown  too  cool.  In  many  lists  these  golden- 
flowered  Richardias  or  Callas  are  spoken  of  as 
counterparts,  except  in  colour,  of  the  common 
Arum  Lily  (K.  irthiopica),  whereas  in  reality  they 
are  natives  of  the  district  further  north  than  Cape 
Colony,  where  the  Arum  Lily  grows  wild,  and 
consequently  require  more  heat,  while  they  also 
pass  through  a  period  of  absolute  rest. — T. 

Temperature  for  Gloxinias.— The  interest- 
ing remarks  on  these  beautiful  flowers  by 
"  Sussex"  (p.  US)  should  induce  those  who  have 
hitherto  refrained  from  growing  them,  from  the 
idea  that  they  need  a  very  strong  heat,  to  do  so. 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  unaware  that  they  could 
be  so  successfully  grown  in  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature   until    I   saw   a   magnificent    group    at 


South  Kensington  from  Sundridge  Park  some 
years  ago.  The  plants  were  grown  much  in  the 
way  recommended  by  "  Sussex,"  only  more  shad- 
ing was  given  than  he  is  in  favour  of.  As 
"  Sussex"  remarks,  it  is  surprising  how  well  the 
foliage  stands  the  sun  if  inured  to  it  from  the 
first.  Even  when  grown  in  a  Pine  stove  tolerably 
near  to  the  roof  glass — in  which  structure,  by  the 
way,  were  grown  the  largest  plants  I  ever  saw — 
they  do  not  scorch,  and  the  leaves  not  only  grow 
very  rapidly,  but  also  to  an  enormous  size.  The 
plants  seemed  to  revel  in  the  tropical  atmosphere. 
The  difficulty,  however,  as  "  Sussex"  points  out, 
is  in  moving  such  plants  to  cooler  quarters.  The 
only  way  is  first  to  place  them  in,  say,  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  for  a  fortnight.  The  strong  heat 
seems  to  suit  aged  corms  best,  they  being  some- 
what slow  in  breaking  into  growth  in  ordinary 
quarters.  I  have  grown  old  bulb?  as  large  as  a 
man's  fiat,  potting  them  into  Sinch  pots,  but  very 
old  corms  are  not  as  a  rule  profitable.  Dispens- 
ing with  shade  is  especially  necessary  when  the 
plants  are  grown  from  the  first  in  an  intermediate 
heat,  the  husbanded  sun-heat  being  indispensable 
for  inducing  a  good  strong  start.  Great  care  is 
also  necessary  in  watering  at  first,  erring  rather 
on  the  dry  side.  When  so  grown,  I  do  not  advise 
starting  the  corms  too  early.  If  a  few  are  raised 
every  season,  a  good  stock  of  large  and  small 
plants  may  be  kept  up.  I  never  use  peat  for 
my  Gloxinias,  light  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
coarse  sand  being  the  mixture  I  prefer. — N.  N. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 


Camellia    Guillaume    III.— The   uncommon 

form  of  tbii  old  Camellia  is  highly  attractive  even  to 
this  day.  The  four  or  five  outer  rows  of  petals  fold 
back  in  a  very  distinct  manner  ;  whereas  the  two  or 
three  inner  rows  are  of  a  .cupped  form,  two  extremes 
rarely  met  with  even  in  thi-i  diversely-formed  flower. 
The  colour  is  bright  carmine-rose,  very  clear  and 
beautiful. 

Camellia  tricolor.— For  decoration  nothins 
can  surpass  such  varieties  as  conspicua,  Donckelaari 
and  the  above.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  at  no  very 
distant  date  these  and  similar  kinds  entirely  supersede 
those  more  formal.  The  flowers  of  tricolor  con- 
S'st  of  seven  to  nin-<  petals,  the  ground  colour  flesh- 
pink,  but  there  are  broad  stripes  of  rosy  crimson  upon 
most  of  the  petals.  In  some  cases  the  petals  are 
edged  white,  and  when  this  occurs  the  cjmbination  ij 
very  beautiful. — P. 

Primula  obeoniea.— At  Sandhurst  Lodge  Sir 
William  Farrer  has  a  remarkably  fine  stram  of  this 
eXL-elleiit  Primula.  The  plants  have  been  blooming  in 
rich  profusion  for  some  time.  A  good  property  of  the 
strain  is  that  all  the  flowers  are  equally  fine.  That  is 
the  product  of  severe  select  ion  and  destruction  in  pre- 
vious years  of  small  -  flowered  forms.  The  large 
plants,  some  15  inches  through,  have  carried  quite 
massive  heads  of  bloom  and  have  been  wonderfully 
ornamental. — A.  D. 

Camellia  Adelina  Benvenuti.— As  a  rule, 
self-coloured  Camellias  are  most  generally  admired, 
but  there  are  a  few  notable  exceptions  and  the  above 
variety  is  one  of  them.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
flower  is  a  lovely  blush-pink  of  a  rather  deep  shade 
towards  the  centre,  hut  the  petals  are  thickly  spotte.l 
with  carmine,  and  some  of  them  have  a  broad  stripe  of 
the  same  colour  down  the  centre.  The  form  of  the 
somewhat  liirge  flowers  is  flat,  petals  pointed  and  very 
f  yminetrically  arranged.  Altogether  it  is  an  exeelleLt 
variety. 

Camellia  Mathotiana  alba.  —  Possibly  no 
white  Camellia  will  ever  supersede  the  old  alba  plena 
for  general  usefulness,  but  where  one  wishes  to  have  a. 
kind  with  a  good  depth  of  petal  he  would  find  such 
an  one  in  Mathotiana  alba.  Its  half-expanded  blooms 
are  quite  '2  inches  deep,  while  there  is  also  that"  exqui- 
,site  creamy  tinge  about  the  flower  that  never  fails  ti) 
fil-'use.  With  proper  care  at  the  commencement,  such 
as  pinching  back  and  training,  nice  round  bushes  can 
be  obtained  that  make  pretty  objects  for  the  conserva- 
tory. Nothing  looks  bo  miserable  as  tall,  gaunt 
Camellia  plauts.  The  heauty  of  well-trained  bushes 
is  still  furtliiT  enliiiiir  ■.!  liy  the  rich  olive-green  of  the 
foliage,  anil  (Iim  riu  1  ,>  lieiglitened  by  frequent  appli- 
cations ol  w.  ,ik  I  .|iihl  manure.  Stable  drainage  is 
nil  Rxei'lleiit  stimulant   used  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon 
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A  FINE  PEAR  TREE. 
The  illustration  accompanying  this  shows  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  a  well-trained  Pear 
tree  which,  judging  from  its  ample  proportions, 
has  stood  for  many  years,  and  is  evidently  in 
good  hands,  for  it  shows  a  regularity  of  blossom-' 
mg  all  over  the  tree  that  only  good  and  intelli-. 
gent  treatment  could  produce.  The  spurs  have 
apparently  been    kept   well   at   home,  so  that! 


with  their  cordon  and  other  trees  trained  on 
dwarfing  stocks,  will  be  forced  to  admit  that,  in 
spite  of  the  success  which  follows  the  latter 
system,  something  in  the  matter  of  appearance 
is  lost  when  the  dwarfed  trees  are  brought  into 
contrast  with  really  fine  ones  well  preserved. 
Fortunately,  age  alone  does  not  bring  in  its 
train  a  falling  off  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
fruits  borne  on  old  Pear  trees,  as  it  does  with 
some  other  things,  for  as  long  as  the  roots 
remain  right  and  the  tops  are  well  treated  the 
fruits  come  up  splendidly,  provided  a  suitable 


small  marbles.  Suddenly  I  discovered  that  those 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  were  being  eaten.  At 
first  I  blamed  mice,  then  tomtits,  but  eventually 
discovered  that  sparrows  were  the  depredators. 
I  watched  and  saw  them  slyly  slipping  from  the 
eaves  and  nibbling  the  Pear  buds.  I  had  to  net 
the  tree  to  save  the  crop.  Probably  other  readers 
of  The  (i.vRDEX  have  know  sparrows  attack  Pear 
buds  when  considerably  advanced. — J.   C. 

Apple  Iiondon  or  Five-crowned  Pippin. 
— This  Appple  is  now  in  season,  and  for  dessert 
is  much  appreciated,  the  size  of  the  fruit, 
together  with  its    crisp  eating,   juicy  flesh  and 
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Pas>e  Colmar  Pear  tree  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hon.  A.  Talbot,  Fnthsden,  Herts.    From  a  photograph  hy  Mr.  .T.  C.  Newman,  Great  Berkhamsted. 


there  would  be  no  undue  crowding  in  the  grow- 
ing season  ;  consequently  the  fruits  left,  after 
the  severe  thinning  which  would  be  a  necessary 
item  in  the  management  of  a  tree  that  blossoms 
so  profusely,  would  get  all  the  exposure  needed 
for  their  full  development.  No  one  with  the 
true  instincts  of  a  gardener  could  look  upon  a 
tree  such  as  this  without  feeling  pleasure  and 
pride  in  the  art  which  could  produce  such  a 
specimen.  To  those  of  the  old  school  of 
fruit  growers  the  pleasure  would  be  intensified, 
while  even  those  of  the  new  school,  who  work 


soil  and  situation  have  been  found  for  the  trees, 
and  a  wall  so  well  covered  as  the  one  illustrated 
is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  any  garden. 

J.  C.  T. 

Sparrows  eating  Pear  buds. — I  have  all 
along  known  sparrows  to  be  passionately  found  of 
the  young  tender  growths  of  Peas,  also  of  Goose- 
berry and  Green  Gage  buds,  but  never  knew  them 
to  interfere  with  Pear  trees  until  a  few  years  ago 
when  living  in  South  Notts.  A  tree  of  Thomson's 
,  on  a  west  wall  was  well  furnished  with  bold 
!  bloom  buds  which  had  swelled    to  the  size  of 


pleasant  flavour,  rendering  it  most  suitable  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  a  medium-sized  .■\pple  when 
compared  with  many  other  sorts,  but  it  is  a 
splendid  keeper,  the  skin  even  now  not  showing 
the  slightest  signs  of  shrivelling,  while  the  flesh 
is  as  firm  as  on  the  day  when  the  fruits  were  first 
gathered.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  a  hardy, 
healthy  grower,  and  when  cultivated  in  bush 
form  is  a  great  success.  The  appellation  five- 
crowued  is  in  allusion  to  the  five  rather 
prominent  ribs  meeting  at  the  apex  of  the  fruit 
which  characterise  this  variety,  otherwise  they 
are  flattish  in  shape,  or  much  broader  than  they  are 
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high,  having  a  pale  yellow  skin,  flushed  with  dull 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  It  should  be  included  in 
every  private  collection  for  supplying  fruits 
either  for  cooking  or  dessert  at  the  present  time 
of  year.  I  have  been  informed  that  this  Apple  is 
largly  grown  in  some  parts  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  is  there  better  known  as  Five-crowned 
Pippin  than  under  the  above  first  -  mentioned 
name. — A.  VV. 

Keeping  late  Apples  in  barrels,  boxes, 
&c. — This  method  of  keeping  late  kinds  of  Apples 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  more  especially  where 
the  fruit  room  is  badly  constructed  or  placed  in 
an  unfavourable  position.  I  am  convinced  that 
many  of  the  present-day  fruit  rooms  are  very  un- 
suitable for  the  well-being  of  the  fruit.  For 
many  years  I  have  been  giving  much  attention 
to  the  storage  of  late  Apples,  and  am  convinced 
that  if  the  barrel  or  box  system  were  adopted 
with  late-keeping  kinds  there  would  be  a  far 
better  supply  of  good  sound  fruit  from  January 
onward.  I  store  the  late  kinds  in  this  way  :  I 
generally  have  a  goodly  number  of  cases  from 
'.i  feet  to  5  feet  deep'  and  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
long,  the  width  varying  from  13  inches  to  18  inches. 
In  the  autumn  I  take  these  cases  to  the  trees. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  carefully,  first  putting  a  bit 
of  Moss  very  thinly  over  the  bottom.  Then  the 
Ijoxes  are  filled  and  a  piece  of  dry  newspaper  put 
over  the  top  {nothing  round  the  sides),  and  the 
lid  is  nailed  down.  These  are  placed  on  each 
other  at  one  end  of  the  potting  shed,  which  is  very 
damp,  as  it  is  facing  north.  I  never  look  at 
Sturmer  Pippin  and  Apples  of  this  kind  till  the 
middle  af  February.  This  year  I  looked  them 
over  about  this  time  and  had  not  one  bad  fruit 
oat  of  a  peak.  When  they  are  locked  over  they 
are  placed  in  smaller  cases  and  covered  down 
again.  In  this  way  the  fruit  is  as  firm  and  juicy 
in  March  as  when  gathered. — J.  Crook. 


THOSE  BIRDS  ! 
A  GOOD  many  fruit  growers  in  rural  districts  will 
sympathise  with  "A.  D.'s"  vif^  .on  page  IGO. 
Sentiment  runs  dead  against  piacing  birds,  with 
flj',  spiders,  caterpillars,  maggots — to  be  stamped 
out.  Still,  where  birds  abound,  the  stern  question 
has  often  to  be  faced,  "Fruits  or  birds  V  "  In  cer- 
tain districts  and  gardens  surrounded  by  large 
woods,  a  fair  supply  of  fruit  becomes  absolutely 
impossible.  Not  counting  other  bud-eating  birds, 
I  have  sometimes  caught  or  shot  as  many  as  five 
hundred  bullfinches  in  a  season.  On  buds  of 
Damsons  or  Gage  Plums  a  minute  is  rather  an 
under  than  an  over-estimate  of  their  destructive 
speed  in  clearing  these  and  other  fruit  tiees 
and  bushes  of  fruit-buds.  It  is  now  a  good 
many  years  since  I  made  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  alarmingly  destructive  powers  of  small 
birds  among  blossom-buds  of  fruit  trees  and 
bufhfs.  This  led  to  the  wholesale  exclusion  of 
small  birds  from  various  walls  and  borders  of  fruit 
trees  and  bush  fruits,  and  the  noting  of  the  effects, 
if  any,  of  such  exclusion  on  other  insect  pests 
under  the  closely  wired  cases.  With  ordinary 
culture  and  skilful  care,  there  seems  no  increase 
of  insect  pests  under  the  enclosed  areas.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  for  ex- 
ample, seemed  less  prevalent  under  the  wired 
areas.  This  was  accounted  for  at  the  time 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  meshes — 
about  an  inch — which  seemed  to  baulk  the 
liooseberry  moth  on  its  direct  route  for  the  egg- 
laying  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  caterpillars. 
Bes-ides,  dressings  of  soot,  lime,  tobacco,  snuff, 
&c. ,  were  just  as  easily  applied  under  the  wires 
and  bird-proof  cases  as  in  the  open.  It  is  also  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  the  bud-eating,  or  rather 
destroying,  birds  are  also  those  that  prey  upon 
other  insect  pests.  As  a  fact,  this  is  seldom  the 
cas-e.  Who  ever  saw  a  bullfinch,  for  instance,  eat 
any  insects?  Exception  has  often  been  made  to 
permanent  wire  enclosures  and  wire  meshes  suffi- 
ciently small  to  exclude  bud-eating  birds — wire  so 
mpervious  to  light  and  air  as  to  weaken  growth 
and  lower  fertility.  In  practice  it  is  not  the  case. 
Those  that  fear  such  evils  may  readily  avoid  them 


through  simply  erecting  frameworks  of  wood  or 
iron  from  (i  feet  to  0  feet  high,  covering  these 
with  nets,  in  time  to  protect  the  buds  in  the 
spring  and  the  fruit  in  the  autumn  from  the 
destructive  ravages  of  the  birds.  At  other 
seasons  the  break?,  borders,  and  walls  of  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  may  be  left  wholly  free  and 
open  to  light  and  air  and  birds.  The  ex- 
pense may  be  considerable,  but  the  safety, 
convenience,  comfort  and  profit  are  incalcul- 
able. Against  permanent  framework  and  port- 
able screens  no  possible  objections  can  be  urged. 
And  those  who  believe  in  the  insect-eating 
and  clearing  ministry  of  small  birds  may  clear 
their  bushes  so  soon  as  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  and  so  allure  the  birds  to  a  mixed  feast 
of  smalt  fruits  and  insect  pests,  eggs,  or  what 
not.  Not  a  few  careful  observers  have  noted  that 
insect  eating  birds  may  often  do  more  and  better 
cleaning  and  scavengering  work  among  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  towards  the  close  of  the  season  than 
if  they  had  the  run  of  them  all  the  year.  What 
is  certain  is  that  fruit  crops  are  much  more  sure 
and  certain  under  bird- proof  protectors  than 
without  them.  Under  similar  conditions  of  cul- 
ture, care,  and  skill  insect  pests  are  no  worse 
under  bird-excluding  barriers  than  outside  of 
them. 

The  lesson  is  obvious  where  bud-eating  birds 
prevail — protect  fruit  trees  and  bushes  from  the 
ravages  of  the  latter  until  danger  from  birds  and 
spring  frosts  is  over.  At  other  seasons  the 
more  freely  the  trees  are  exposed  to  light,  air, 
and  birds  the  better.  D.  T.  F. 


STRAWBERRIES  FORCED  IN  FRAMES. 
Many  persons  object  to  Strawberries  grown  in 
strong  heat,  and  I  am  not  surprised,  as  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  are  insipid  and  flavourless. 
For  many  years  I  have  found  that  Strawberries 
grown  in  frames  close  to  the  glass,  and  given 
what  may  be  termed  natural  treatment,  are  very 
little  inferior  to  those  in  the  open  if  due  attention 
be  paid  to  moisture  and  ventilation.  Moisture 
is  important,  as  too  little  causes  the  fruits  to 
lack  that  fine  flavour  so  desirable,  and  excess 
means  watery  fruits.  The  plants  do  well  in  cold 
frames,  as  if  the  glass  is  cnvered  on  cold  nights 
they  do  not  suffer.  Strawberries  grown  thus  are 
not  very  early,  but  I  find  fruits  in  May  and  June 
far  more  valuable  than  those  forced  harder  months 
earlier,  and,  what  is  so  important  to  the  grower 
at  that  Sfason,  the  plants  will  produce  fruits 
equal  in  size  to  those  in  the  open,  and  the  quality 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  those  grown  in  strong 
heat.  For  many  years  growers  have  utilised 
frames  tor  these  plants  and  have  planted  out  one 
year  to  fruit  another.  This  system  I  do  not  advo- 
cate, as  I  find  I  can  use  the  frames  for  nearly  nine 
months  in  the  year  when  the  Strawberries  are 
not  being  forced  ;  whereas,  if  planted,  saj'  in 
July,  they  are  occupied  for  at  least  ten  months, 
and,  unless  glass  is  plentiful,  I  do  not  think  this 
a  profitable  mode  of  culture  There  are  other 
objections  to  plants  in  frames — I  mean  those 
planted  out  from  the  start— and  that  is  in  wet 
seasons  they  do  not  do  so  well  as  in  pots,  as  they 
decay  badly  if  at  all  thickly  placed.  Given  pot 
culture,  one  may  readily  give  the  necessary  treat- 
ment and  allow  more  air  to  circulate  among  the 
plants,  as  they  may  be  grown  closer  to  the  glass. 

For  many  years,  needing  a  large  quantity 
of  Strawberries  for  a  late  date  in  May,  I 
grew  500  plants  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  "The 
frames  being  deep,  I  fitted  up  rough  shelving  to 
within  IS  inches  of  the  glass  and  placed  the 
plants  in  position  early  in  March,  giving  very 
little  heat,  there  being  a  single  ,3-inch  flow-and- 
return  pipe  through  the  frames.  The  plants 
needed  but  little  attention  at  the  start  and  I 
never  had  a  failure.  Sometimes,  needing  a  later 
supply,  I  have  lifted  Noble  from  the  open  ground 
and  got  excellent  crops  if  the  roots  were  carefully 
preserved.  I  would  not  advice  either  of  the 
kinds  named  for  frame  culture.  We  have  since  the 
time  I  referred  to  had  the  excellent  Royal 
Sovereign    introduced,    and    this    does    grandly 


treated  in  the  way  described.  For  lifted  plants, 
shallow  boxes  answer  well  and  give  less  trouble 
than  pots,  as  they  do  not  dry  so  readily.  I  make 
the  boxes  with  rough  Pine  three-quarter-inch 
boards  and  in  various  sizes,  the  mo^t  useful 
being  IS  inches  long  by  S  inches  wide  and  6  inches 
deep.  In  country  districts  it  is  at  times  iffi  ;ulb 
to  get  pots  always  and  wood  is  readily  obtained. 
Three  plants  or  runners  were  placed  in  eacb  box 
in  Jalv  or  early  August,  and  remain  d  in  the 
open  till  placed  in  the  frames.  G.  W.  S. 


Apples  at  Farnham  Park.— For  the  season 
there  is  quite  a  creditable  display  of  fruit,  and 
though  a  visit  recently  paid  to  this  pretty  garden 
was  made  with  a  view  of  seeing  the  tine  collec- 
tion of  conifers,  a  look  into  the  fruit  room  was 
well  repaid.  Most  of  the  better-known  kinds  of 
Apples  were  well  represented,  and  though  most 
of  these  come  from  old  trees,  they  were  very  clean 
and  well  kept.  Much  brighter  than  usual  was 
the  old  Norfolk  Beaufin,  the  stripes  of  briglit  red 
almost  meeting.  Wellington  was  represented 
by  a  lot  of  clean,  handsome  fruits,  as  fresh-look- 
ing as  in  October,  with,  of  course,  an  added  rich- 
ness in  colouring.  Reinette  du  Canada,  another 
fine  large  and  useful  late  keeping  Apple,  looked 
like  keeping  a  good  deal  longer,  and  is  useful 
either  for  kitchen  or  table  use.  From  younger 
trees  I  noted  the  handsome  Sandringham,  a  useful 
cooking  fruit,  and  one  of  the  freest  bearing  kinds 
in  its  class.  Bramley's,  Dutch  Mignonne,  and 
others  were  still  in  good  order,  and  fruit  will 
evidently  be  forthcoming  for  some  considerable 
time  yet.  In  all  other  departments  the  crops 
looked  well,  though  among  the  earlier  Peaches 
bud-dropping  has  been  too  much  in  evidence. 
This  troublesome  complaint  is  very  general  this 
season  from  what  I  have  seen. — H.  JR.. 

Apple  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain. — "Nor- 
wich," in  alluding  to  a  former  note  of  mine  in 
which  this  Apple  is  mentioned,  states  that  he 
was  under  the  impression  that  few  now  grow  it, 
and  that  perhaps  it  is  better  known  than  he 
imagines.  I  think  it  is  fairly  well  known  in  most 
Apple-growing  districts,  and  although  a  Kentish- 
raised  fruit,  it  is  one  that  succeeds  remarkably 
well  here,  and  it  very  rarely  fails  to  bear  a  crop 
of  fruit.  For  late  dessert  use  it  is  first-rate,  the 
flavour  being  excellent,  which  fact,  no  doubt,  is 
owing  to  its  parentage,  it  being  a  seedling  from 
the  famous  American  Newtown  Pippin.  The 
fruib  is  small,  but  this  does  not  detract  in  the 
least  from  its  usefulness ;  in  fact,  many  prefer 
these  smaller-sized  Apples  for  the  dessert  to  larger 
ones.  Another  thing  to  be  advanced  in  its  favour 
is  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  perfection,  for, 
although  It  may  be  used  in  January,  it  is  equally 
as  firm,  crisp,  and  good  flavoured  at  the  end  of 
May  if  kept  in  a  cocil  store.  Some  time  since  a 
gentleman — who  had  had  considerable  experience 
in  fruit  growing  in  Australia — was  looking  at  this 
Apple  in  the  fruit-room  here,  and  remarked  that 
it  is  the  self-same  variety  as  that  grown  in  the 
colonies  under  the  name  of  Winter  Pearmain. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  most  excellent  late  sort, 
and  where  Apples  for  eating  are  in  request  as 
long  as  they  can  possibly  be  had,  my  advice  is  to 
plant  one  or  more  trees  of  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain 
to  meet  such  demand. — A.  W. 

Pear  Hacon's  Incomparable.— "  N.  N."  in 
his  note  anent  this  Pear  says  that  he  failed  to 
obtain  fruit  from  his  tiees,  which  is  rather  sur- 
prising, as  it  is  an  excellent  cropper  after  the 
tree  once  attains  ago.  This  takes  a  few  seasons 
to  accomplish,  it  is  true,  but  so  soon  as  they  do 
begin  they  bear  freely  enough.  Some  varie  ies  of 
Pears,  and  Apples  too,  are  noted  for  behaving  in 
this  way,  and  require  time  in  which  to  thoroughly 
establish  themselves  before  they  begin  to  fruit. 


^N.  n:- 


to  ha 


given   his  trees  ample 


time  in  which  to  settle  down  to  their  work,  and 
yet  they  failed  to  give  him  any  returns.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  evident  there  was  something 
in  the  soil  that  was  unsuitable,  for  the  variety  is 
a  very  hardy  one.  It  could  not  be  a  question  of 
climate.     I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
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with  this  Poar  both  in  the  eastarii  counties  ag 
well  as  the  west  midlands,  where  both  soil  and 
climate  are  very  dissimilar.  In  the  former 
the  soil  was  a  cold,  heavy  loam,  almost  a  clay, 
and  in  the  latter  it  is  a  warm,  heavy  loam. 
In  spite  of  such  a  drawback,  the  cold  clay 
soil  produced  equally  as  good  fruit,  as  regards 
size,  as  that  which  is  of  a  warmer  nature,  but 
when  it  comes  to  flavour,  the  fruits  produced  on 
the  latter  are  the  more  superior.  With  respect 
to  yield,  matters  are  about  equal.  I  have  grown 
this  Pear  in  all  forms  of  tree  except  as  a  cordon, 
and  here  it  succeeds  best  as  a  pyramid  In  the 
east  of  England  I  grew  it  as  a  pyramid,  also 
diagonally  i rained  on  an  east  wall,  the  trees  in 
the'  latter  case  giving  the  best  results.  As  a 
pyramid  or  bush  it  is  a  great  success,  and  it  can 
.safely  be  grown  as  such  in  all  the  warmer  dis- 
tricts.—A.  W. 


GRASS  ORCHARDS. 


Grass  orchards  have  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  of  late,  and  opinions  of  an  adverse 
character  have  been  expressed  concerning  them. 
No  doubt  such  criticism  is  deserved  in  many 
instances,  but  to  include  all  grass  orchards  is,  I 
think,  going  a  little  too  far.  When  the  land 
beneath  the  trees  is  laid  down  to  hay,  and  a 
crop  of  the  latter  carried  for  several  years  in 
succession,  the  soil  naturally  becomes  im- 
poverished, with  the  inevitable  result  that  the 
trees  cease  to  bear  profitable  crops  of  fruit. 
Such  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned, and  the  sooner  the  owners  of  such 
orchards  recognise  the  folly  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing the  better  it  will  be  for  their  own  interests. 
But  with  regard  to  orchards  in  which  the  grass 
is  fed  otf  by  sheep  or  cattle,  the  case  wears 
quite  a  different  aspect.  There  are  hundreds 
of  acres  of  such  orchards  in  this  district,  and, 
although  there  are  great  numbers  of  trees  in 
many  of  them,  ofttimes  the  whole  of  them  of 
little  value,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  due 
more  to  past  neglect  in  the  matter  of  non-prun- 
ing than  from  the  soil  being  left  in  an  unculti- 
vated state  beneath  them.  Had  such  trees 
been  pruned  at  the  right  moment  and  periodi- 
cally looked  to  afterwards  they  would  be  yield- 
ing profitable  returns  instead  of  cumbering  the 
ground  as  they  now  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  grass  orchards  where  the  trees  do 
receive  proper  attention  and  which  yield  most 
satisfactory  results.  I  could,  without  going 
far  from  home,  point  out  several  such  orchards 
in  which  the  trees  produce  splendid  fruit  as  re- 
gards size,  colour,  quantity,  and  quality.  The 
grass  in  all  these  cases  is  fed  oft'  by  stock.  The 
roots  get  the  benefit  of  the  manure  dropped  by 
the  animals,  but  the  ground  is  never  broken  up. 
I  usually  gather  my  tinest  fruit  of  King  of  the 
Pippins  from  a  tree  in  a  grass  paddock.  I  also 
call  to  mind  an  orchard  where  the  trees  at  one 
time  produced  magnificent  crops  of  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  many  other 
sorts  so  long  as  the  grass  land  was  left  undis- 
turbed. Since  this  has  been  ploughed  the 
trees  have  done  little  or  no  good,  the  great  loss 
of  surface  roots  they  had  to  undergo  at  the 
time  having  completely  ruined  them.  A  near 
neighbour  of  mine  grows  magnificent  examples 
of  Lord  Suttield,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  and  .several 
other  varieties  in  a  grass  orchard.  I  could  go 
on  multiplying  instances.  Grass  orchards  on 
farms,  particularly  those  of  small  area,  are  a  ne- 
cessity, and  so  long  as  the  site  is  good,  the  trees 
Iiroperly  cared  for,  and  the  owners  content 
themselves  with  grazing  instead  of  letting  the 
sirass  go  for  hay,  such,  in  my  opinion,  can 
always  be  depended  on  to  yield  profitable 
crops  of  fruit.  A.  fruit  farm  or  plantation  is 
quite  another  matter,  as  here  the  ground  is 
usually  cropped  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  has ' 


therefore  to  be    kept   cultivated,    but  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  farm  orchards,  those 
on  grass— so  far  as  my  experience  goes — yield 
infinitely  better  results  than  when  the  land 
cultivated  with  the  plough.  A.  Ward. 

Stoke  Edith. 


PLANTING  YOUNG  VINEE 


No\v-A-i>AYS  there  is  such  a  rage  for  extra  large 
bunches,  that  many  Vines  are  torn  out  and  re- 
placed by  young  canes  many  years  before  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  It  does  seem  strange  that 
Vines  twenty  years  old  of,  say,  Musca'jof  Alexan 
dria,  Alicante,  or,  indeed,  Gros  Guillaume,  bear 
ing  a  full  crop  of  fruit— many  of  the  bunches 
of  the  two  former  varieties  weighing  5  lb.  each 
and  the  latter  double  that  weight— have  to  be 
rooted  out  for  the  sake  of  a  pound  or  two  more 
per  bunch.  No  hard-and-fast  date  can  be  men- 
tioned when  Vines  should  be  planted.  When 
year-old  canes  are  employed,  planting  should  be 
done  before  the  growth  has  started.  When  Vines 
are  chosen  that  were  raised  from  eyes  inserted  in 
January  of  the  current  year,  they  can  be  planted 
when  as  much  as  2  feet  of  new  growth  has  been 
made.  In  this  case  the  roots  are  not  parted  from 
the  soil,  as  is  the  rule  when  year-old  Vines  are 
employed.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  plant 
Vines  of  the  latter  kind.  If  the  border  is  an 
entirely  new  one,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  soil  ought 
to  be  prepared  and  put  into  position  fully  two 
months  before  planting.  Especially  is  this  so 
when  the  bulk  of  the  border  is  freshly-cut  turf. 
It  is  somewhat  annoying  two  months  after  plant- 
ing to  find  the  soil  settling  down  0  inches  below 
the  proper  level.  Vines  growing  in  a  low  border 
not  as  a  rule  so  satisfactory  a?  those  where 
the  roots  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  warmth. 
It  is  not  a  wise  proceeding  to  raise  the  border  by 
adding  G  inches  of  compost  to  it  after  planting. 
The  soil  should  be  made  quite  firm,  but  treading 
on  it  for  this  purpose  when  it  is  in  a  wet  state  is 
a  great  mistake.  Instead  of  being  left  in  a  close, 
sodden  condition,  the  soil  should  be  moist  and  no 
more  when  made  firm,  which  renders  it  more 
porous  when  the  time  arrives  for  applying  water 
treely  to  the  roots. 

Presuming,  then,  year-old  canes  are  to  be 
planted,  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  be  just  moist, 
as  in  this  state  it  leaves  the  roots  better  than 
when  either  dust-dry  or  very  wet.  The  canes 
will  perhaps  be  G  feet  or  more  in  length.  For 
convenience  in  planting  this  length  might  be 
reduced  to  2  feet.  Turn  out  the  plant  from  the 
pot,  carefully  removing  the  drainage  from  among 
the  roots,  disentangle  these  from  the  soil,  and 
remove  the  whole  of  the  latter  very  carefully. 
A  sharp-pointed  stick  is  useful  for  doing  this. 
Spread  out  the  roots  as  thinly  and  as  straight  as 
possible  on  the  surface' of  the  soil.  The  manner 
in  which  the  hot-water  pipes  are  arranged  over 
the  border  in  the  vinery  will  influence  to  some 
extent  the  actual  position  the  Vines  shall  occupy 
in  an  inside  border.  As  a  rule,  under  the  newer 
method  of  arranging  the  hot-water  pipes  in  single 
rows  across  the  border  the  first  pipe  is  usually 
laid  on  the  brick  wall  next  the  woodwork  of  the 
front  lights.  A  distance  of  4  inches  from  the 
front  wall  is  a  suitable  place  to  plant  the  Vines. 
If  the  border  is  made  partly  in  and  partly  out, 
some  of  the  roots  should  be  spread  in  the  direction 
of  the  arches,  so  that  they  can  readily  occupy  a 
por'ion  of  the  outside  border.  The  bulk  of  the 
roots  should  be  so  spread  out  that  they  will 
occupy  the  inside  border.  Cover  the  roots  with 
fine  soil,  with  2  inches  of  coarser  material  over 
that,  adding  freely  to  this  wood  ashes  or  old 
tar  rubble.  Press  the  soil  down  firmly  with 
the  hand.     Should  the  soil  on  the  surface  show  a 

ndency  to  become  dry  in  a  few  days,  give  suffi- 
cient water  at  a  temperature  of  00°  to  moisten 
the  roots.  A  mulching  2  inches  thick,  directly 
after  watering,  with  partly  decayed  stable 
manure,  rendered  sweet  by  turning  once  or  twice, 
will  check  evaporation  of  moisture,  keeping  the 
roots  in  a  moist  state  and  inducing  them  to  come 


to  the  surface.  Lay  down  boards  on  the  border 
to  walk  upon,  and  place  a  stake  to  each  Vine  to 
prevent  its  being  moved  about. 

The  method  of  training  the  \ines  has  now  to  be 
considered.  If  the  common  custom  of  one-rod, 
spur-pruned,  is  to  be  adopted— and  this  is  gener- 
ally the  plan  followed  where  Vines  are  to  last  a 
numbsrof  years— one  eye  only  will  be  required,  but 
it  is  never  safe  to  depend  upon  one  only  for  a 
time.  In  often  happens  that  this  single  shoot 
is  broken  off  or  slugs  may  devour  the  succu- 
lent morsel.  If  Vines  with  four  or  more  shoDts 
are  to  be  found,  the  whole  of  the  buds  on  the 
2  feet  stems  must  be  retained,  and  as  growth 
proceeds  train  them  at  will.  For  the  one-rod 
plan,  remove  two  or  three  of  the  buds  near  the 
point  of  the  cane,  and  when  it  can  be  seen  that 
those  near  the  base  are  swelling  freely,  remove  all 
but  the  two  nearest  the  base.  The  early  removal 
of  the  uppermost  buds  induces  a  stronger  growth 
of  the  baise  shoots.  When  these  have  grown 
6  inches  long,  they  are  tolerably  secure  from  slug 
attacks.  Choose  that  which  is  the  most  promis- 
ing, if  po.ssible  selecting  that  nearest  the  soil,  and 
remove  the  other  so  as  to  concentrate  the  whole 
of  the  energy  of  the  plant  into  this  one  shoot. 
The  '2  feet  of  stem  denuded  of  its  buds  need  not 
be  cut  away  at  once,  but,  left  until  the  following 
autumn,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  secure  the 
growing  shoot  to.  Keep  the  surface  of  the  border 
sprinkled  with  soot  and  fiesh  lime,  as  both  act  as 
a  check  to  the  ravages  of  slugs  and  snails  alike. 
A  daily  syringing  of  the  young  canes  with  tepid 
water  will  induce  them  to  break  more  vigorously 
into  growth.  If  single  rods  are  to  be  adherod  to, 
not  less  than  H  feet  of  space  should  be  given. 
For  strong-growing  sorts  like  Gros  Colman, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros  Guillaume 
4  feet  is  not  too  much.  Varieties  of  ordinary 
growth  like  Black  Hamburgh  and  Alicante  will 
succeed  with  0  inches  less  space  between. 

E.  MOLYNEOX. 


THINNING  YOUN*;  APPLE  TREES. 
The  thinning  out  of  young  Apple  trees  is  bene- 
ficial provided  it  be  performci  with  judgment.  It 
is,  however,  often  carried  to  excess,  with  very 
harmful  results.  There  are  some  people  who 
never  seem  easy  except  when  using  the  saw 
amongst  the  branches  of  trees,  even  though  thay 
have  only  been  planted  a  few  years  ;  yet  they 
complain  of  their  barrenness.  Rigorous  thinning, 
especially  in  the  case  of  strong-growing  sorte, 
only  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  by  encouraging  yet 
grosser  wood  minus  fruit -buds,  and  the  scanty 
allowance  of  bloom  such  trees  produce  generally 
falls  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  exjiands.  The 
better  plan  is  to  lift  trees  showing  a  tendency  to 
grossness  the  first  or  second  year  after  planting, 
repeating  the  operation  if  necessary  and  leaving 
the  head  of  the  tree  alone.  The  roots  should  be 
laid  in  near  the  surface,  even  if  a  slight  mound 
has  to  be  formed,  a  liberal  quantity  of  road  scrap- 
ings being  added  to  the  compost  and  the  tree 
secured  to  a  stout  stake.  This  should  induce 
fruitfulness,  although  there  are  certain  kinds — 
and  these,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  finest — with 
which  nothing  but  age  avails  to  bring  about  that 
condition.  Perhaps  the  chief  evil  of  over- thinning 
arises  from  the  bloom  being  robbed  of  shelter  from 
cold,  cutting  winds.  This  is  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  exposed  orchards.  In  these,  removing  any 
branches  that  cross  each  other  and  reducing  those 
where  actually  crowded  are  all  that  should  be  done. 
I  remember  when  living  in  Essex  some  years  ago 
noticing  after  a  cold,  inclement  spring  the  vast 
difference  in  the  crops  of  fruit  in  old,  unthinned, 
half-neglected  orchards  as  compared  with  those 
containing  younger  trees  which  had  bsen  sys- 
tematically thinned  out  in  winter.  Even  in  com- 
paratively sheltered  situations  these  were  nearly 
inus  fruit,  while  the  former  carried  good 
ops.  I  then  decided  to  be  cautious  in  thinning 
for  the  future.  Some  have  an  idea  that  the  fruit 
on  rigorously  thinned  trees  is  much  larger,  but 
my  experience  is  the  opposite.  The  nourishment 
i  into  the  wood  instead  of  the  fruit.     It  mu-t 
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not  be  thought  that  I  condemn  judicious  thinning,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  object  of  the  pruner 
my  aim  being  to  draw  the  attention  of  fruit  being  to  accommodate  knife-cutting  to  the  par- 
growers  to  the  necessity  for  discretion  in  the  ticular  requirements  of  kinds  and  varieties.  Thus 
matter.  J.  C.        the    Phiras  are  much    more   freely  covered  with 

spurs  than  are  the  Pears,  but  these  latter  have  an 
ample  supply.  The  entire  range  of  trees  must 
wear  a  very  mteresting  aspect  when  in  fruit,  for 
the  lines  are  mas^ive  and  rigid,  yet  occupying 
but  small  space.  The  root-action  is  restricted  by 
occasionally  opening  a  trench  along  each  side  of 
the  rows  of  trees,  severing  old  roots  and  com- 
pelling the  formation  of  new  ones.  The  lines  of 
trees  are  about  S  feet  apart.  Remarkable  evidence 
of  the  capacity  of  Pear  trees  to  make  strong 
growth   and    be    very    fruitful    under   great 


'  Keeping'  Apples  well. — At  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Hoyal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill 
Hall  Mr.  J.  Crook  exhibited  some  verj-  fine,  fresh, 
plump,  juicy  and  well-flavoured  Sturmer  Pippin 
Apples  from  Forde  Abbey  which  he  had  wintered 
in  a  box  sunk  3  feet  deep  into  an  earth  pit. 
Judged  by  what  was  thus  presented,  the  method 
seemed  to  be  an  admirable  one,  although  not  new. 
It  has  oftf  n  been  complained  of  fruits  S5  pre- 
served that  thev  absorbed  an  earthy  taste,  wi'h 
loss  of  natural  fla- 
vour. Certainly  the 
Apples  referred  to 
had  no  such  objec- 
tionable taste,  but 
were  quite  nice.  It 
is  desirable  to  learn 
more  as  to  the  means 
adopted  thus  to  pre- 
serve fruits.  But  we 
have  of  late  seen 
wonderfully  well  pre- 
served fruits  in  great 
variety  from  Maid- 
stone and  from  Here- 
ford, and  these  it  is 
known  had  been  thus 
finely  preserved  in 
ordinary  fruit  rooms 
or  sheds.  But  with 
all  our  knowledge 
there  is  still  very 
much  to  be  learned 
with  respect  to  the 
very  best  method  of 
Apple  storing.  It 
must  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  that 
nearly  all  nursery- 
grown  fruits  are  from 
young  trees,  the 
roots  of  which  are 
near  the  surface, 
where,  besides  get- 
ting air  and  warmth, 
they  are  well  fed. 
Naturally  such  trees 
produce  the  best 
matured  fruits,  and 
the  more  thoroughly 
matured  the  better 
do  they  keep.  In 
that  respect  nursery- 
grown  Apples  have 
always  to  be  differen- 
tiated from  those 
grown  on  older  trees, 
the  roots  of  which 
have  gone  much 
deeper,  and  too  often 
muchtoodeep.  With- 
out doubt  the  first 
condition  in  securing 
good  keeping  in 
Apples  is  perfect 
ripening,  and,  in 
addition  to  root  ad- 
vantages, that  condi- 
tion can  only  be  secured  by  allowing  the  fruits  to 
hang  long  on  the  trees.  No  one,  however,  will 
dispute  the  assertion  that  well-kept  dessert 
Apples  in  the  spring  are  of  all  seasons  the  most 
valuable. — A.  IJ. 

Cordon  fruit  trees.— Tn  the  kitchen  gardens 
attached  to  Mr.  Alfred  Palmers  place  at  Reading 
is  a  centre  walk  some  2(1  feet  long,  on  either  side 
of  which,  trained  to  stout  wire  trellises  and  about 
7  feet  in  height,  is  a  large  number  of  erect 
cordon  Apples  and  Plums.  They  are  planted  at 
distances  varjing  from  I.")  inches  to  18  inches 
aparb,  and  the  stems  are  now  very  large,  having 
been  so  trained  about  twelve  years.  The  whole 
of  them  are  admirably  studded  with  fruit-spurs 


valuable  Apple  should  not  have  been  distributed 
many  years  ago.  I  have  some  of  the  fruit  still  as 
fresh  and  plump  as  when  gathered.  It  was  lately 
exhibited  before  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  spoken  well  of  for  colour, 
quality,  and  freshness.  When  better  known  it 
will  be  found  in  every  orchaid  and  fruit  garden. 
The  best  description  I  can  give  of  it  is  a  dark  red 
Blenheim  Orange,  keeping  fresh  two  months 
later  than  that  universal  favourite. — W.  0.,  Fola. 


restriction  is  shown  in  the  same  garden.  Numerous 
large  bushes,  some  twelve  years  old,  of  good  Pears 
in  pots  14  inches  and  1.5  inches  in  diameter,  the 
main  stems  as  big  round  as  a  man's  arm,  are  in 
fine  condition  and  covered  with  fruit-spurs.  They 
are  each  some  7  feet  in  height  and  quite  large 
specimens.  They  have  not  been  repotted  for 
several  years,  but  are  annually  fed  by  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure  and  dry  fertilisers.  Such 
trees  planted  out  would  occupy  ten  times  the  root 
area,  yet  not  be  so  fruitful. — A.  D. 

Apple  Ballinora  Pippin.  —  This  highly 
coloured  Apple  originated  in  an  old  orchard  a  few 
miles  from  Cork.  I  have  seen  the  tree,  which 
must  be  over  fifty  years  old.     What  a  pity  such  a 


Greenery  for  nosegays.— The  above  applies 
to  hardy,  half-hardy,  or  cool  house  foliage  that 
may  be  grown  on  through  the  win'er  months 
either  outside  or,  if  under  cover,  with  just  suffi- 
cient warmth  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  half-hardy  things  transferred  by  the 
beginning  of  June  to  the  optn,  and  that  are 
useful  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  nosegay  of  cut 
bloom  culled  from  outdoors  that  is  often  called 
for  in  spring  and  summer.  Naturally  where  own 
foliage  can  be  used,  as,  for  instance",  in  the  case 
of  Daffodils,  Irises,  and  Roses,  nothing  else  is 
required,  and  if  the  necessary  amount  is  not 
obtainable  from  the  varieties  of  Roses  from  which 
blooms  are  taken,  it  can  easily  be  furnished  from 
strong  growers  of  the  Noisette  and  Polyantha  sec- 
I  ions.  The  same  principle  answers  in  a  somewhat 
different  way  with  Pelargoniums.  There  is  a  call 
sometimes  for  a  nosegay  of  bright  scarlet,  semi- 
purple,  or  pink  double  zonals,  and  no  better 
foliage  to  associate  with  them  can  be  found  than 
that  of  the  scented -leaved  vaiieties,  the  large  Oak- 
leaved  form  supi^l^ing  the  outer  fringe,  with  thin 
sprays  of  the  finely  cut  Fern-leaved  to  relieve 
the  centre.  Nearly  all  these  scented  leaved  sorts 
are  strong  and  vigorous,  and  if  good  plants  are 
put  out  in  prepared  beds  by  the  middle  of  May  a 
mass  of  fohage  is  soon  obtained.  To  them  may 
be  added  the  Lemon  -  scented  Aloysia  and 
Eucalyptus,  both  of  which,  given  vigorous  plants, 
will  furnish  long  slender  shoots.  In  the  case  of 
flowers  equally  useful  from  which  to  cull  the 
homely  nosegay  that  do  not  in  themselves  furnish 
the  necessary  amount  of  foliage,  this  has  to  be 
provided  from  other  sources.  In  semi-hardy  and 
hardy  things,  Onychium  japonicum  Fern  and 
Thalictrum  adiantifolium  and  T.  aquilegifolium 
ara  about  the  best,  with  the  annual  and  perennial 
forms  of  (Jypsophila,  whose  light,  graceful 
panicles  of  flower  resemble  delicate  foliage.  If  a 
spare  corner  or  portion  of  a  bed  can  be  reserved 
in  a  cool  house  for  a  few  bits  of  Onychium  so  that 
they  can  be  planted  out,  very  vigorous  growth  will 
be  made,  and  the  supply  of  fronds  for  cutting 
proportionately  increased.  To  the  above  may  be 
added  the  Tamarisk,  that  will  furnish  an  abund- 
ance of  light,  graceful  foliage. — E.  Burkell. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE   1215. 

FUGOSIA  HAKE.EFOLLA. 
(with  .a.  coloured  plate.*) 
This  is  a  handsome  greenhouse  shrub,  which 
was  introduced  from  Australia  by  Messrs. 
Lucombe  and  Pince  over  fifty  years  ago,  but  it 
appears  to  have  almost  slipped  out  of  cultivation, 
Mr.  Goldring  having  found  it  last  year  among 
the  out-of-the-common  things  still  grown  in 
the  famous  garden  of  Lady  Rolle  at  Bicton. 
He  obtained  a  small  plant  of  it  for  Kew,  and 
this  has  grown  into  a  plant  a  yard  high  with 
numerous  branches  clothed  with  more  or  less 
bipinnatifid  soft  green  leaves,  and  bearing  in 
October  handsome  Hibiscus-like  flowers  as  re- 
presented in  the  plate.  The  plant  grows  freely 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  in  winter,  and  out  of 
doors  along  with  the  Chrysanthemums  from 
June    until   October.     It  is   easily  propagated 


*  Drawn  for  The  G.\rden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  the 
Koyal  Gardens,  Kew.  Lithographed  and  priuted  by 
J.  L.  Goffart. 
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from  cuttings  inserted  in  spring.  The  genus 
falls  midway  between  Hibiscus  and  Gossypiuin, 
diflering  from  the  former  chiefly  in  the  style 
and  from  the  latter  in  the  bracteoles.  It  is 
represented  in  America  as  well  as  in  Australia, 
but  the  only  species  of  much  account  is  that 
here  tittured.  W.  W. 


Books. 

LE  POTAGER  DUN  CURIEUX.* 
This  is  an  extremely  interesting  book  about  an 
ungrateful  subject.  We  are  very  much  inte- 
rested in  it  ourselves,  and  can  appreciate  the 
industry  and  the  spirit  which  led  the  authors 
into  such  a  bye- way  of  garden  work.  As  a  study 
and  description  of  little-known  table  plants  and 
of  some  not  known  at  all,  the  book  is  extremely 
well  done  and  is  quite  a  credit  to  the  authors. 

The  invariable  practice  of  French  authors  is 
followed,  that  is  to  say,  a  dry,  useless  botani- 
cal description  is  given  of  the  plant  before 
anything  is  said  at  all  of  its  history,  use,  or 
the  more  important  facts  concerning  it.  For 
example,  as  regards  Sweet  Fennel,  a  plant 
perfectly  well  known  to  anybody  who  has  ever 
taken  the  least  interest  in  the  garden,  the 
authors  begin  with  technicalities  of  its  stems 
and  leaves,  and  shape,  instead  of  telling  us 
of  what  particular  use  the  plant  is  to  gardeners 
in  Italy  where  it  is  important,  and  in  other 
countries  where  it  might  be  so.  If  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  plants  as  this  and  the  common  Ice 
plant  is  wanted  at  all,  the  place  to  put  it  is  in 
small  type  at  the  end  of  the  article,  and  the 
effect  of  having  dry,  useless  matter  put  in  the 
front  place  cannot  but  be  prejudicial. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  the  Stachys,  which 
is  one  of  our  new  vegetables.  English  ways  of 
misnaming  plants  are  really  deplorable,  and 
never  worse  than  in  this  case,  calling  an  abso- 
lutely distinct  plant  the  Chinese  Artichoke,  as 
it  we  were  not  already  sufficiently  confused  by 
two  Artichokes.     The  waste  of  time  and  need- 


Turnip-rooted  Mustard  {SinapU  ju 


var.). 


less  confusion  so  created  are  deplorable.  The 
only  true  Artichoke  is  the  Globe  (Cynara),  and 
now  we  are  threatened  with  a  third,  but  we 
hope  nobody  will  use  this  misleading  name,  as 
the  name  has  no  reason  or  sense.  We  think 
the  best  name  is  the  Italian  one,  Tuberina,  and 
hope  gardening  folk  will  keep  to  it.     This  plant 


*  "  Histoire,  Culture  et  Usages  de  250  Plaiites 
Come3tible3  peu  Counues  ou  laconnues."  Par  A. 
Paillieuxet  D.  Bois.  Troisieme  editioa  entierement 
refaite.  Librairie  Agricole  de  la  Maison  Rustique,  20, 
Eue  Jacob,  Paris. 


not  oflen  cultivated   in   England,   and  was 

troduced  from  China,  where  it  ts  grown  in 
certain  provinces. 

Among  other  plants  figured  in  this  edition 
there  is  Farges'  Yam.  It  is  eatable,  belongs  to 
the  group  of  Dioscorea,  with  cut  leaves  somewhat 
like  the  Virginian  Creeper.  The  tuber  deve- 
lops nearly  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  is 
therefore  easy  to  get  out, 
but  the  plant  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  tried  in  Europe 
to  speak  of  its  value. 

The  third  plant  we  figure 
is  a  tuberous  Mustard.  The 
tuberous  Mustard  was  sent 
among  a  valuable  collection 
of  plants  and  tubers  to  the 
Society  d'Acclimatation  from 
Pekin  in  1881  by  Dr.  E. 
Bretschneider,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  trial  of  its  seed 
was  given  in  the  Bulletin  of 
that  society.  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  the  spring  of  1882, 
and  the  plant  seeded  with 
great  rapidity,  but  did  not 
form  a  tuberous  root.  Sown 
on  August  1,  it  gave,  in  two 
months  and  a  half,  roots  as 
illustrated.  Having  informed 
Dr.  Bretschneider  of  the 
favourable  result  obtained, 
he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

The  Chinese  sow  the  plant 
in  the  middle  of  summer  and 
grather  the  roots  in  winter. 
These  form  an  important 
article  of  food  in  the  north  of 
China.  The  Chinese  salt  them, 
and  also  use  them  as  a  sweet- 
meat mixed  with  the  fruits  of 
Xanthoxjlon  BungH  ;  nl  llli- 
cium  anisatum.  They  have 
an  agreeable  flavour  and  can 
be  used  in  soup,  or,  when 
prepared  like  Turnip  rooted 
Celery,  are  delicate,  tender, 
and  piquant.  The  culture  is 
exactly  the  same  as  for  the 
Turnip,  and  it  ought  to  be 
classed  with  it  among  tubers. 

There  is  a  notice  given  of 
M  Paillieux,  who  made  so 
many  interesting  experiments 
m  little -known  vegetables, 
and  who  did  so  much  to  in- ' 
troduce  them.  The  French 
name  of  the  Stachys  is  called 
ifter  his  place — Crosne,  but 
neither  the  French  nor  English  name  is 
1  descriptive,  while  the  Italian  is  good 
«  lys,  and  Tuberina  should  be  its  name. 

We  have  again  to  say  how  very  interesting 
md  useful  the  book  is,  and  it  is  ably  edited  and 
well  illustrated  by  M.  Bois. 


illustrative  of  the  text,  in  some  of  which  the 
reader  will  be  interested,  especially  those  repre- 
senting the  breaks,  the  buds,  and  leaf  disease. 
Following  the  usual  practice,  Mr.  Wells  divides 
his  work  into  a  series  of  chapters  dealing  with 
the  recognised  phases  of  Chrysanthemum  culture, 
and,  without  entering  into  anything  like  a  minute 
criticism  of  the  practice  as  set  forth,  it  may  be 
briefly  mentioned  that  they  embrace  among  other 


l>ioscorea  Fargesi. 


THK  CULTURE  OF  THE  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM.* 
In  spite  of  the  continued  popularity  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum, new  treatises  on  its  cultivation  have 
not  been  numerous  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  those  that  have  made  their  appearance  are 
unpretentious  and  scarcely  more  than  mere  pam- 
phlets. The  work  now  under  notice  is  in  reality 
not  a  new  one,  but  is  a  revised  and  much  enlarged 
edition  of  a  former  publication,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion the  author  has  improved  the  style  and  get- 
up  generally,  and  issued  his  work  in  a  more  sub- 
stantial cover.    There  are  some  process  engravings 

*  "  The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum."  By  W. 
Wells.  Published  by  the  Author,  Earlswood  Nur- 
series, KedliiU,  Surrey. 


good  things  stopping,  housing  the  plants,  staging  for 
n  all  exhibition,  soils,  insects,  dressing  the  blooms, 
judging,  and  many  other  items  interesting  to  the 
grower  for  show.  A  useful  and  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  a  list  of  selected  .Japanese 
varieties,  tabulated  in  dozens,  with  details  con- 
cerning the  date  for  insertion  of  cuttings, 
taking  the  buds,  and  directions  for  feeding. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  work  deals  with  the 
flower  principally  from  the  exhibition  standpoint, 
although  attention  is  paid  to  such  matters  as 
Chrysanthemums  for  decoration,  for  market,  and 
for  early  flowering,  in  which  branch  of  the  popular 
flower  Mr.  Wells  has  had  considerable  experience, 
and  the  lists  he  gives  of  varieties  in  this  section 
will  be  very  useful  to  those  growers  who  are 
desirous  of  having  flowers  in  quantity  in  the  open. 
Many  of  these  are  really  very  useful,  and  during 
the  past  season  were  seen  to  great  advantage  at 
Mr.  Wells's  nursery  and  at  other  places  where 
the  Chrysanthemum  receives  special  attention. 

By  way  of  innovation  Mr.  Wells  relates  his 
experiences  on  the  Continent  when  on  a  visit  to 
some  of  the  foreign  growers  and  raisers,  and  also 
gives  a  few  notes  concerning  the  Paris  and  the 
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Lille  shows  last  November,  at  both  of  which  he 
was  a  successful  exhibitor.  Tlie  book  is  handy  in 
size  and  consists  of  something  more  than  a  hundred 
pages-  


The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Orchard  house. —The  brilliant  and  almost 
summer-like  weather  which  has  prevailed  lately 
has  brought  trees  in  cool  houses  into  a  very 
forward  state,  and  only  by  affording  ample  ven- 
tilation has  it  been  possible  to  keep  the  houses 
at  all  cool  by  day.  With  stone  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
the  period  between  setting  and  stoning  is  the  most 
critical  that  they  have  to  go  through,  as,  unless 
a  low  and  equable  night  temperature  is  insisted 
on,  many  of  the  fruits  will  drop  even  though  they 
may  have  to  all  appearance  got  over  the  setting 
and  begun  to  swell.  Daily  syringings  must  be 
given  whenever  the  weather  is  genial,  as  much  to 
keep  down  insect  pests  as  to  create  a  growing 
atmosphere.  Red  spider  may  often  be  found  on 
the  shoots  as  soon  as  the  latter  begin  to  push, 
especially  when  the  trees  have  suffered  an  attack 
in  the  previous  autumn,  and  for  this  pest  the 
syringe  and  plenty  of  clear  soft  water  provide  the 
best  of  all  remedies.  From  now  onward,  water 
may  be  given  more  freely,  but  care  is  still  neces- 
sary not  to  give  an  overdose,  especially  to  pot 
trees  plunged  in  the  boi-ders  and  those  which  were 
repotted  m  the  autumn.  In  either  of  these  cases 
the  soil  may  easily  be  rendered  sour  by  over- 
waterins-.  When  the  fruits  show  signs  of  begin- 
ning to  swell  freely,  all  trees  that  have  occupied 
the  same  pots  for  a  year  or  two  should  be  top- 
dressed.  Mistakes  are  frequently  made  in  the 
method  of  applying  top-dressing,  as  one  often 
sees  it  finished  off  in  a  way  which  precludes  all 
possibihty  of  giving  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
without  having  to  fill  up  the  scanty  space  left 
two  or  three  times.  It  gives  very  little  extra 
trouble  to  so  build  up  the  top  dressing  that  an 
ample  basin  is  left,  into  which  the  water  may  be 
poured,  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the  trees  would 
be  better  without  any  mulching  at  all.  Most 
growers  have  their  favourite  mixtures  for  top- 
dressing  pot  trees.  Mine  is  malt-dust,  as  a  very 
safe  and  particularly  quick-acting  manurial  agent. 
In  its  use,  however,  two  things  should  be  borne 
in  mind  ;  first,  that  it  is  used  in  as  fresh  a  state 
as  possible,  for  it  soon  loses  its  manurial  proper- 
ties ;  secondly,  it  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry 
until  it  is  applied  to  the  trees.  A  little  heavy 
loam  broken  up  and  mixed  with  it  helps  to  bind 
it  together.  A  more  lasting  dressing,  but  one 
not  so  quick  in  its  action  as  the  foregoing,  is  rich 
stock-yard  manure,  horse  droppings,  and  loam  in 
equal  quantities  ;  this  is  an  excellent  mixture  for 
gBneralapplication,especially  to  fruits  which  take 
a  long  time  to  grow. 

Melons.— The  earliest  Melons  have  been  well 
suited  with  the  bright  weather,  and  should  under 
its  influence  have  made  the  short  jointed  growth, 
which  is  the  precursor  of  a  good  show  of  fruit. 
Presuming  that  they  have  been  grown  on  the 
single  cordon  system,  which  is  on  the  whole  the 
best  method,  the  points  of  the  leads  should  be 
nipped  out  when  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
trellis  to  encourage  the  production  of  fruiting 
laterals.  These  develop  quickly  after  the  leads 
have  been  stopped,  and  it  may  be  that  a  few  of 
the  more  precocious  will  need  to  be  sacrificed,  as 
it  is  better  to  lose  a  few  of  the  first  than  to  have  an 
irregular  set,  one  of  the  most  important  items 
in  Melon  culture  being  to  have  asuthcient  number 
of  female  flowers  open  at  one  time  to  form  a  crop. 
Many  varieties  refuse  to  pet  some  of  the  best 
placed  flowers  if  there  has  been  a  single  one  set 
on  the  plant  previously,  consequently  it  is  folly 
to  attempt  to  secure  the  very  first  fruits  in  most 
cases.  When  the  plants  are  in  flower,  atmo- 
spheric moisture  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
so  that  the  pollen  may  be  dry  when  used  for  fer- 
tilising the  female  blooms,  and  these,  too,  should 
be  dry  when  fertilised.  Daily  attention  to  this  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  good  set,  so  that  the  flowers 


may  be  caught  at  the  right  stage.  The  method 
of  setting  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  grown 
Melons,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  always  the 
proper  amount  of  care  used  in  carrying  it  out  at 
the  right  time.  We  are  often  told  that  noontide 
or  a  little  before  is  the  best  time  to  choose,  but 
nothing  is  said  about  the  stage  which  the  flowers 
have  reached,  and  on  this  depends  a  great  deal. 
For  instance,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  flowers 
be  unfolded  when  fertilisation  is  attempted  ;  they 
should  also,  in  the  case  of  the  female  flowers,  be 
fully  developed  as  to  size,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
male  flowers,  the  pollen  should  be  free  and  ripe 
for  use.  Melon  houses  or  pits  should  have  some 
ventilation  quite  early  in  the  day  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower,  as  a  circulation  of  air  is  necessary  for 
some  hours  before  fertilisation  is  attempted,  and  a 
brisk  temperature,  too,  should  be  kept  up.  When 
the  crop  has  set,  syringing  must  be  resumed  and 
the  house  shut  up  early,  closing  in  a  good  deal  of 


sun-heat,  as  scaldi 


"S. 


not  take  place  in  the 


afternoon  provided  there  is  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  The  plants  revel  in  heat  and  moisture 
right  through  the  swelling  stage?.  Keep  the 
lateral  growths  pinched  out,  concentrating  all  the 
vigour  of  the  plant  on  the  fruits  and  main  leaves, 
it  being  the  height  of  folly  to  allow  much  extra 
growth  when  the  plants  are  thickly  planted.  Add 
lightsurfacedressingstothepot3,or  moundsof  soil, 
on  the  principle  of  little  and  often,  then  the  feed- 
ing roots  are  kept  well  at  work,  with  the  result  that 
the  fruits  swell  rapidly.  Do  not  water  in  driblets 
but  give  good  soakings  whenever  water  is  needed, 
using  it  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the 
house  at  the  time  of  application,  and  avoid  pour 
ing  it  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  stems,  as 
canker  frequently  follows  such  a  procedure.  To 
make  sure  of  this,  it  is  wise  to  enclose  the  stems 
within  a  zinc  collar,  or  to  provide  something  of 
the  sort  as  a  safeguard.  Some  good  Melon 
growers  provide  for  this  by  not  turning  the  plants 
out  of  the  0-inch  pots  into  which  they  were  last 
potted,  but  knock  out  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  in- 
stead, and  then  plunge  them  in  the  soil  so  that  the 
rims  stand  out  clear.  I  cannot  say  that  I  advise 
this,  but  I  have  seen  some  excellent  results  follow 
the  practice.  Succession  Melons  should  now  be 
growing  rapidly,  and  may  be  treated  in  che  vary- 
ing stages  as  advised  for  the  earlier  crops.  I 
simply  allude  to  them  now  to  say  that  on  no 
account  should  they  be  kept  in  small  pots  long 
enough  to  become  pot-bound,  which  they  soon  do, 
for  this  lays  the  foundation  of  failure,  the 
wood  made  becomes  puny  and  hard  and  the  leaves 
predisposed  to  attacks  from  spider.  Continue  to 
sow  for  succession  batches  if  room  can  be  found 
for  them,  but  refrain  still  for  two  or  three  weeks 
from  sowing  for  frame  culture,  as  the  frames  will 
hardly  be  ready  in  time  for  their  disposal. 

Ventilation  and  shading.  —  In  the  catchy 
days  of  spring  those  in  charge  need  to  be  well  on 
the  alert  as  regards  the  ventilation  of  fruit 
houses  and  pits,  for  much  harm  may  be  done  by 
a  very  little  neglect.  New  growth  and  tender 
leaves  are  then  in  their  most  susceptible  stages 
and  very  liable  to  scalding  in  the  mornings  of 
bright  days,  especially  when  there  is  a  rapid  rise 
of  temperature  in  houses  that  have  been  closed 
for  many  hours  and  in  which  the  air  has  become 
stagnant  and  moisture-laden  during  the  night. 
In  vineries  the  results  of  neelect  soon  show  by 
scalded  leaves  and  berries.  These  might  be  pre- 
vented by  putting  on  a  little  air  very  early  in  the 
morning  ;  it  need  not  be  sufiiciont  to  create  a 
draught— indeed,  draughts  are  themselves  harm- 
ful—but  there  should  be  enough  to  circulate  air 
through  the  house  before  the  sun  has  much 
power.  Of  course,  some  consideration  must  be 
paid  to  the  aspect,  and  especially  to  the  class  of 
structure.  The  houses  which  are  most  dangerous 
are  the  iron  structures  with  big  panes  of  glass 
and  nothing  to  break  the  glare  of  the  sun.  Old- 
fashioned  wooden  houses  with  small  panes  of 
glass  are  the  safest  of  all  to  deal  with,  bub  this 
must  not  be  given  as  an  excuse  for  neglect.  Again, 
we  often  get  bright  weather  combined  with  cold 
winds,  and  in  this  case  one  needs  to  be  very 
watchful  to  prevent  cutting  draughts  from  play- 


ing on  the  tender  foliage.  The  best  way  to 
combat  this  is  to  all'ord  a  little  shade  instead  of 
reducing  the  temperature  by  giving  a  lot  of  air. 
The  shade  must  not  be  of  a  permanent  nature, 
and  need  not  be  used  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
harmful,  even  to  such  sun  loving  subjects  as  Vines 
and  Melons.  A  light  fish-net  will  do  much  to- 
keep  the  temperature  safe  when  it  is  not  possible 
to  ventilate  freely.  Beware  of  courting  attacks 
of  mildew  on  Vines  by  giving  front  air  through 
the  sashes.  If  there  are  small  ventilators  in  the 
walls  which  allow  the  air  to  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  hot  water  pipes,  these  may  be  used, 
but  as  a  rule  Vines  do  much  better  without  front- 
air  all  through  the  early  stages  of  growth  untit 
the  summer  is  really  with  us.  Cornuuias. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Planting  Potatoes.— Early  sorts,  such  as  Victor,. 
Ringleader  and  Ninetyfold,  must  now  be  planted 
even  in  backward  districts.  If  growth  has  been, 
made  in  cool  quarters  and  the  boxes  containing 
the  seed  placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  ten  days  no 
check  will  occur  from  planting  provided  the  plot 
is  in  a  fairly  sunny  position  and  the  soil  compara- 
tively light  and  well  drained.  Of  course,  protec- 
tion of  some  kind  will  be  needed  when  growth 
shows  itself,  and  on  small  plots  nothing  is  better 
than  the  wooden  troughs  I  have  previously- 
recommended,  as  these  can  be  stood  between  the 
rows  during  the  day  and  thus  afford  shelter  from 
cutting  winds,  and  they  may  be  raised  as  growtb 
advances  by  placing  a  brick  or  two  at  the  ends. 
Avoid  deep  planting  and  take  care  to  draw  the. 
drills  in  the  forenoon  of  a  sunny  day,  allowing: 
them  to  remain  open  till  the  afternoon,  this  warm- 
ing process,  especially  where  the  rows  are  covered 
at  night,  inducing  an  early  start.  Potting-shed 
refuse,  walk  sweepings,  old  leaf-mould  and  burnt 
refuse  are  invaluable  for  strewing  liberally  in  the 
drills.  I  like  to  leave  three  stout  sprouts  to  eacH 
tuber,  some  recommend  only  two,  but  sometimes- 
grubs  attack  them,  or  they  fail  from  some  other 
cause,  and  blanks  occur,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
foliage  is  necessary  for  these  extra  early  short 
haulmed  sorts  to  induce  a  satisfactory  root-action. 
For  a  few  earlier  dishes  I  have  sometimes  pricked! 
up  the  surface  at  the  foot  of  south  or  west  walls, 
inserted  tubers  of  Ringleader  '2  inches  deep,  and 
covered  them  with  some  light,  dry  compost,  pro- 
tecting with  evergreen  branches  when  growth 
showed  above  ground.  The  main  crop  of  garden 
Potatoes  had  better  nob  be  planted,  except  in  the 
most  sheltered  situations,  until  the  first  week  ii» 
April,  as  the  plots  usually  occupied  by  them  are 
less  warm  than  south  borders,  and  growth, 
generally  has  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  a  good 
plan  when  frosts  prevail  to  draw  a  little  soil 
over  the  young,  tender  tops  as  soon  as  they  peep 
through,  renewing  it  once  or  even  twice  if 
thought  necessary,  as  by  this  covering— which 
incurs  very  1  ttle  labour— the  haulm  is  often  saved 
from  destruction.  Where  rough  homemade, 
moderately  deep  boxes  are  available,  it  will  pay 
to  plant  in  these  some  of  the  more  advanced 
tubers  of  the  earliest  sorts,  placing  the  boxes  ii> 
light  airy  positions  in  orchard  houses  or  late. 
Peach  houses.  The  possibility  of  a  break  be- 
tween successional  frame  batches  and  the  earliest 
border  lots  is  thus  avoided.  If  a  few  rows  of 
Puritan,  Sutton's  Seedling,  or  Beauty  of  Hebrore 
are  planted  with  the  dwarf  Ashleaf  section  they 
will  follow  closely  on  their  heels. 

Early  forced  Potatoes.— Those  planted  in 
frames  and  pits  in  December  and  early  in  January 
will  now  be  considerably  advanced  in  growth^ 
tubers  also  formin?.  The  haulm  should  be  sup- 
ported by  placing  short  sprigs  of  Hazel  or  Birch  on 
each  side  of  the  rows,  and  the  roots  receive  an 
increased  supply  of  warm  diluted  liquid.  A  little 
guano  stirred  into  the  water  occasionally  is  a- 
good  stimulant.  Continue  to  husband  all  the 
sunheat  possible  until  the  haulm  takes  on  a, 
yellowish  hue.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  must  be 
admitted  on  tine  days,  increasing  it  from  break- 
fast-time till  noon,  closing  early,  and  continuing 
night    coverings  even    if    there    should    bo    no- 
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appearance  of  frost  at  dusk.  If  any  more  earth- 
ing up  is  Dfces^ary  let  it  be  done  at  once,  and 
rather  than  mutilate  the  young  roots  by  the 
ordinary  process,  lay  on  a  little  fine,  previously 
warmed  soil  from  the  compost  yard.  The  less 
earthing  up  the  better,  so  long  as  the  tubers  are 
not  bared  by  the  application  of  water  to  the 
roots.  Forward  batches  in  pots  or  boxes  in 
intermediate  houses  will  have  tubers  fit  for  use 
in  April.  A  final  sprinkling  of  some  approved 
fertiliser  should  now  be  given,  and  if  the  haulm 
has  become  at  all  leggy  the  points  may  be 
pinched  out  and  a  few  twiggy  supports  given. 

Cabbages.  —Green  vegetables  will  not  be  very 
plentiful  during  the  early  summer,  and  the  most 
should  be  made  of  Cabbage  plants  which  have 
stood  through  the  winter  in  the  seed  beds.  The^e, 
if  free  from  insect  pests  and  possessing  a  healthy 
centre,  will,  owing  to  the  warm  condition  of  the 
ground,  make  speedy  headway  if  planted  in  fairly 
rich,  firm  land.  Lower  the  plants  well,  and  plant 
with  a  trowel,  and  as  they  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  attain  to  their  normal  size,  a  slightly  less  dis- 
tance between  the  plants  may  be  given.  All 
autumn-planted  quarters  of  Ellam's,  Cocoa-nut, 
and  Earliest  of  All  should  now  be  gone  through, 
a  little  soil  being  drawn  up  to  the  stems,  and  after 
applying  a  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  put  the 
IJutch  hoe  through. 

Cauliflowers. — Favourite  early  sorts  which 
were  planted  in  hand  lights  in  October  will  now 
require  thinning  out.  As  a  rule  three  in  each  light 
are  sufficient  if  the  foliage  and  heads  are  to  reach 
their  normal  size.  Some  leave  one  plant  at  each 
corner,  four  in  all,  and  this  may  do  very  well 
when  such  varieties  as  Snowball  are  grown,  but 
Walcheren  and  similar  sturdy,  wide  leaved  varie- 
ties must  have  more  room.  Those  removed  by 
thinning  out  may  now  be  planted  out  for  a 
slightly  successional  row,  giving  a  warm,  porous 
soil  that  was  turned  up  deeply  in  autumn  and 
that  has  been  well  scuffled  several  times  during 
spring.  Lower  the  balls  well  to  steady  the  stems, 
as  if  once  these  blow  to  and  fro  with  strong 
winds,  they  become  so  loose  at  the  base  that 
they  seldom  do  any  good.  Spruce,  Laurel,  or 
Yew  branches  may  be  used  as  screens  from  cut- 
ling  winds.  Any  hand-light  plants  which  have 
buttoned  prematurely  should  be  replaced  with 
others  from  frames  or  pits  :  these,  if  occupying  a 
shallow  bed  of  rather  holding,  loamy  material 
resting  on  a  hard  ash  bottom,  will,  if  quite  moist, 
lift  with  a  good  ball  and  suffer  little  from  re- 
moval. Plants  that  have  been  wintered  in  small 
pots  should  be  turned  out  on  to  firm  ground  before 
Viecoming  potbound,  as  they  do  not  feel  removal 
so  much  as  lifted  plants,  and  if  allowed  to  become 
really  pot-bound  they  are  almost  certain  to 
button. 

SucCEssiiiNAL  Carrots. — A  few  more  rows  of 
anj-  favourite  stump  rooted  varieties  may  be  sown 
now,  as  the  protected  bed  of  Parisian  Forcing 
sown  in  February  sometimes  does  indifferently. 
Market  Favourite  and  Nantes  Horn  are  still  hard 
to  beat.  No  strong  manure,  a  surface  rendered 
dine  by  repeated  scutUing,  and  a  sunny  aspect  are 
the  chief  necessities  for  this  sowing.  Draw  slight 
drills,  and  cover  the  seed  with  wood  ashes,  tread- 
ing and  retreading  the  plot  in  order  to  make  the 
surface  firm.  Sowing  for  the  main-crop  should 
be  deferred  till  April. 

Radishes. — A  sowing  may  now  be  made  in  the 
■open  of  such  popular  sorts  as  French  Breakfast 
and  Wood's  Frame  These  will  need  no  protec- 
tion except  from  the  ravages  of  chaffinches.  Work 
the  surface  several  times  with  a  five-tined  fork  to 
secure  dryness,  sowing  broadcast  and  covering 
the  seed  lightly,  finally  treading  and  raking  the 
.surface. 

SrKi.s'i:  SOWN  Lettuce. — Young  seedling  Let- 
tuces which  were  sown  in  warmth  in  January  and 
February  must  be  closely  watched  to  prevent 
them  becoming  leggy  or  damping  off.  If  thinned 
•out  as  soon  as  they  could  be  handled  and  removed 
to  slightly  cooler  quarters,  they  will  now  be  in  a 
tit  condition  for  transplanting  either  into  boxes 
or  a  fra-ne  having  a  little  bottom-heat.  The 
latter  will  suit  them  best,  as  the  roots  quickly 


lay  hold  of  the  %varm  compost  and  the  plants  go 
awa^  at  once.  Give  a  fairly  rich  larder  and  make 
the  surface  firm,  allowing  a  distance  of  about 
4  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Although  a  little 
closer  atmosphere  will  be  necessary  at  first,  air 
must  gradually  be  increased  until  the  lights  are 
entirely  removed.  If  a  spare  light  can  be  devoted 
to  Golden  (^lueen,  the  plants  may  be  allowed  to 
heart  in  these,  as  this  variety  is  of  very  quick 
growth  and  valuable  for  the  salading.  J.  C. 


Destroyers. 

DISEASES  OF  ROSES  AND  THEIR 
REMEDIES.* 
In  this  paper  I  have  limited  myself  to  giving 
as  far  as  possible  a  summary  of  the  principal 
annual  parasites.  I  have  added  a  description 
of  these  and  of  the  best  means  for  their  de- 
struction. Those  who  desire  more  complete 
information  on  this  subject  will  find  all  the 
details  they  require  in  the  numerous  works  pub- 
lished on  this  question. 

Below  is  given  a  classified  list  of  the  principal 
parasites  : — 

Acari,   or  Mites. 

TETR.\NYcnus  SETARius  (L.). — This  very  agile 
little  pest  is  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white 
colour,  and  is  only  about  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  It  is  generall3-  found  on  the  . 
undersides  of  the  leaves.  These,  when  the  mites 
are  present  in  large  numbers,  droop,  turn  yellow  or 
greyish  and  blotchy,  the  edges  turned  back  and 
rolled,  and  later  on  fall  off.  To  get  rid  of  this  pest, 
spraying  with  boiling  water  is  recommended  as  a 
preventive  measure  before  the  time  of  vegetation. 
When  the  insect  makes  its  appearance,  spray 
with  the  following  mixture  :  Sulphate  of  potash, 
IS  oz.  ;  sulphate  of  iron,  l.S  oz.  ;  black  soap, 
2  lb.  ;  water,  26  gallons.  This  parasite  is  diffi- 
cult to  dislodge  when  enclosed  in  the  folds  of  a 
leaf,  but  the  injuries  it  causes  are  comparatively 
slighj. 

Hymenopteea. 

This  order  contains  numerous  parasites,  of 
which  the  most  injurious  are  without  doubt  the 
Tenthredos,  best  known  by  the  name  of  saw- 
flies  or  saw-bearing  flies.  All  these  insects  pro- 
duce caterpillars  known  as  false  caterpillars, 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera.  These  caterpillars  are  characterised  by 
having  always  more  than  sixteen  feet  (eighteen 
to  twenty-two)  ;  moreover,  they  attack  only 
healthy  plants. 

HVLOTOMA     R0S->;      (L. ),      TeNTHREDO     ROSAHIM 

(Fab.),— The  female  lays  its  eggs  in  the  cracks 
of  young  branches.  The  eggs  produce  false 
caterpillars  some  days  afterwards.  These  cater- 
pillars are  a  brownish  green  or  bluish  srreen,  with 
two  rows  of  black  spots  on  the  back  ;  the  head  is 
black.  This  insect  breeds  twice  in  a  year,  the 
first  time  in  May  or  June,  the  second  in  August. 
These  caterpillars,  which  eat  the  edges  of  the 
leaves,  are  the  most  to  be  feared. 

Athalia  ros.e  (L.),  Textiiredo  ros.k  (L.).— It 
is  possible  to  confuse  this  with  the  foregoing,  but 
it  is  a  little  smaller  in  size.  The  fly  is  black, 
with  yellowi-h  wings  and  yellow  abdomen.  The 
false  caterpillar  has  twenty-two  feet,  is  a  dull  green, 
with  a  red  head,  and  breeds  twice  like  the  Hylo- 
toma.  Whereas  the  Hylotoma  eats  the  edges  of 
the  leaf,  Athalia  eats  the  parenchyma;  it  avoids, 
however,  the  ribs,  so  that  the  leaves  attacked  by 
it  have  the  appearance  of  a  light  gauze. 

Athalia  si'inari'm  (Fab.),  Tenthredo  cexti- 
FOLi.K  (Panzer.). — The  fly  is  yellow,  with  head 
and  antenna'  black.  The  false  caterpillar  is  a 
dirty  green,  with  dorsal  stripe  more  strongly 
marked.  There  are  two  generations  yearly. 
Very  common  among  the  Paris  Rose  gardens,  rare 
at  Lvons. 


*  A  paper  read  by  M.  ChifHot  before  the  Congresa 
of  Lyons,  September  2  and  3, 1898. 


Tenthredo  zon.^t.i  (I.).  — One  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  species  of  Tenthredo,  but  doing  little 
havoc,  thanks  to  its  rarity.  In  the  fly  the  body 
is  black,  banded  with  light  yellow  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  segments.  The  false  caterpillar  has 
twenty-two  feet,  is  green,  more  or  less  greyish. 
In  repose  it  is  curled  in  a  spiral,  but  is  stretched  at> 
full  length  when  eating.  It  appears  during  May- 
Aui»ust. 

CuDirs  DiFFORMis  (Panzer.),  Tenthredo  dif- 
FORMis  (Fa'  zer.). — Verj  similar  to  the  zoned  Ten- 
thredo. The  female  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  lo  ^er 
surface  of  the  median  rib  of  the  leaves.  Hatch- 
ing takes  place  ten  daj-s  after  laying.  The  grubs 
have  heads  ferruginous  in  colour,  twenty  feet, 
and  the  abdomen  a  tender  green.  They  ett  the 
leaf  in  the  same  manner  as  slugs  do  ;  sometimes 
three  or  four  are  found  under  the  same  leaf. 
The  full-grown  insect  appears  in  July. 

Tenthredo  cincta  (L. ),  Emphytos  oinctus  (L.  ). 
—This  very  common  fly  is  from  three-tenths  to 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  long  ;  it  is  black,  with  the 
feet  and  abdomen  white.  The  female  lays  her 
eggs  in  Ma}'.  The  false  caterpillars  live  in  the 
interior  of  the  stems,  of  which  they  devour  the 
pith  from  top  to  bottom ;  the  head  is  constantly 
turned  towards  the  ground  ;  the  extremities  of 
tlie  shoots  wither  and  the  branches  break  off. 
This  caterpillar  is  a  grey-green  when  young  and 
dull  green  in  the  adult  state. 

Tenthredo  RUFOciNorA  (Klug.),  Emphytus 
RUFOCiNCTrs  (Klug.). — Very  nearly  alUed  to  the 
preceding  and  its  habits  are  similar,  but  it  is  less 
common.  The  same  treatment  can  be  applied  to 
all  these  insects.  Lime  whiting  in  winter  ;  at  the 
end  of  April  and  the  end  of  July  spray  with 
tinsd  sulphur  or  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sulpho  carbonate  of  potash,  hand-picking  of  a 
morning. 

Rhodites  EoLANTERi.t:  (Harteg.)  forms  galls 
resemblintr  peas  on  the  leaves. 

Rhodites  centifoli.e  (Harteg.)  forms  similar 
galls. 

Rhodites  rosarc.m  (Gir.)  forms  galls  like  the 
preceding,  but  which  possess  compsiratively  long 
prickles. 

Rhodites  M.\yi  (May)  forms  irregular  galls  on 
branches  and  leaves. 

Rhodites  Ros.e  (L.),  the  best  known  species, 
forms  mossy  galls  generally  designated  by  the 
name  of  Be'deguar,  which  are  well  known  to 
everyone.  The  only  remedy  for  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  these  galls,  and  consequently  the  grubs 
which  inhabit  them,  is  to  cut  of!'  and  burn  the 
affected  parts.  The  destruction  caused  by  these 
grubs  is,  however,  slight. 

Lepidoptera,  or   Moth.s. 

The  caterpillars  of  a  considerable  number  of 

moths  live  upon  Rose  bushes  ;  but,  fortunately, 

this  is  only  accidental,  as  all  naturally  feed  on 

other  plants.     I  shall  only  mention 

BoMRvx  iiisPAR  (Fab.),  Bombyx  neustria  (L.), 
Bombyx  encephala  (L.),  Orgya  antiqua  (L.), 
Liparis  auriflua,  Phalena  hyemala,  Cheimatobia 
brumata,  Cidaria  fulvata.  All  the  caterpillars  of 
these  moths  feed  upon  leaves,  but,  I  repeat,  their 
presence  is  accidental  in  cultivation.  Some 
account  must,  nevertheless,  be  taken  of  the  de- 
struction which  they  may  occasion,  since  the 
caterpillars  are  large,  especially  those  of  the  first 
five  species  enumerated  ;  they,  in  fact,  eat  up 
the  leaves  of  Rose  bushes  as  they  would  those 
of  fruit  or  forest  trees.  If  the  Roses  have  been 
treated  with  nicotined  sulphur,  or  even  tobacco- 
juice,  they  will  be  protected  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  the  caterpillars  might  otherwise  cause 
them,  for  they  will  not  eat  the  leaves  which  have 
been  so  treated. 

The  Microlepidoptera  are  analogous  to  the 
Tortrix  of  the  Vine,  and  belong  to  the  group  of 
Tortrices.  Many  species  are  shown  to  live  on 
Rose  bushes  ;  some  of  them  are  more  particu- 
larly to  be  feared. 

The  Rose  ToRTRix(Lozot(i'nia  rosana.Hubner). 
— Very  common,  in  spite  of  Boisduval's  assertion 
to  the  contrary.  The  upper  wings  of  the  butter- 
fly are  a  grey-brown,  truncated,  with  transverse 
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lines  of  a  dull  brown.  The  inferior  wings  are 
pale  yellow  -  oclire,  with  the  abdominal  edge 
fringed. 

The  (icellate  Tortrix  (Tortrix  ocellata,  Hub- 
ner).  —The  caterpillar  eats  the  insides  of  the  buds ; 
the  moth  makes  its  appearance  at  the  end  of 
June. 

The  Sweet  Brier  Tortrix  (Aspidia  cj'no- 
basna,  L.)  appears  in  May- June  ;  the  caterpillars 
roll  the  leaves  up  in  packets. 

Bercmasn's  Tortrix  (Tortrix  Bergmanniana, 
L.  and  P.  deForskael),  (Tortrix  Forskaelana,L.). — 
The  caterpillars  of  these  two  moths  often  cause 
great  destruction  by  eating  the  ends  of  the  young 
shoots.  They  roll  up  the  young  leaves  with 
silken  threads,  increasing  the  size  of  the  packets 
of  leaves  in  proportion  as  the  vegetation  deve- 
lops. The  moths  of  these  two  species  appear  at 
the  end  of  June.  These  insects  can  be  destroyed 
by  energetic  treatment  :  (1)  by  picking  off  those 
branches  which  possess  packets  of  rolled-up  leaves  : 
(2)  by  spraying  with  nicotined  sulphur,  (.'?)  or 
a  mixture  of  90  per  cent,  sulphur  and  10  per  cent, 
naphthaline. 

Two  moths  belonging  to  the  family  Tineidie 
which  may  at  times  be  dangerous  to  Rose 
bushes  are  members  of  the  genus  Nepticula 
and  Tischeria.  The  caterpillars  eat  out  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaves  and  form  white, 
more  or  less  tortuous  galleries.  The  moths 
are  microscopic  and  without  variety  of  mark- 
ings. The  leaves  attacked  should  be  collected 
and  burned. 

DlPTERA,    OR    FUE.S. 

Cecidomyia  rosarum  (Hardy).  —  These  flies 
have  long  antennjc  and  elongated  bodies.  Their 
grubs  roll  and  fold  up  the  leaves,  and  with  that 
their  destructiveness  ends. 

Cecidomyia  rosaria  (H.  Low)  pierces  the 
buds  and  deforms  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
forms  little  swollen  galls  on  the  leaves.  Treatment 
consists  in  pinching  off  the  buds  that  are  attacked 
and  burning  them  with  the  gall-bearing  leaves. 
Nicotined  sulphur  will  prevent  the  flies  from 
depositing  their  eggs. 

DiPLOsis  ocdliperda  (Rub.).  — a  fly  which 
bores  into  the  stems  and  deposits  its  eggs  there. 
The  reddish  coloured  grubs  penetrate  and  dwell 
in  the  cambium  and  interrupt  the  rising  of  the 
sap.     Appears  July  to  August. 

Trypeta  alternata. — A  little  fly  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  preceding,  but  which  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  fruit,  which  it  deforms.  The  destruc- 
tion caused  bj'  these  two  flies  is  of  little  import- 
ance, and  Rose  growers  are  not  put  to  much 
trouble  on  their  account. 

Homoptera,  or  Aphides,  &c. 

Siphonopiiora  ros.e  (L.),  Aphis  ros.5B  (Koch). 
— Better  known  as  the  green  fly  of  the  Rose.  This 
blight  lives  in  dense  colonies  at  the  base  of  the 
young  shoots,  and  they  cause  the  leaves  to  shrivel 
and  the  young  branches  to  wither  in  consequence  of 
their  continued  suction.  Often  they  even  prevent 
the  blossoms  from  opening.  Moreover,  they 
secrete  a  saccharine  substance,  which  is  very 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  surface  fungus 
Fumagine,  which  chokes  the  stomata  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf  and  prevents  respiration  and 
transpiration  in  the  plant.  It  is  therefore  very 
important  to  be  on  the  watch  for  these  insects  and 
to  spare  no  efforts  to  destroy  them.  Several  recipes 
for  this  purpose  give  good  results  :  (1)  Spray  with 
a  mixture  of  wood  ashes,  two-thirds  ;  flowers  of 
sulphur,  one-third.  (2)  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  of 
potash,  3i  oz.  ;  sulphate  of  copper,  one-third  oz.  ; 
nicotine,  3i  oz.  ;  water,  "2/,  gallons.  (3)  an  emul- 
sion of  petroleum,  U  oz.  ;  black  soap,  9  oz.  ;  water, 
•2^  gallons.  (4)  concentrated  nicotine,  one-tenth. 
(5)  a  simple  and  not  costly  recipe  used  in  England 
is  a  wash  of  carbolic  soap,  sprayed  morning  and 
evening  thoroughly  from  top  to  bottom,  followed 
by  a  water  douche  the  following  day.  Repeat 
the  application  several  times  in  May  and  Sep 
tember. 

Aphis  rosarum  (Kilt.),  known  as  the  lios< 
blight  or  Rose-leaf  blight,  differs  from  the  green 


blight  in  the  body  being  more  oval  and  marked 
with  dark  dots.  The  antennru  and  feet  are  a  pale 
greenish  yellow.  It  is  less  common  than  the 
green  blight,  but  is  found  in  numbers  on  Roses 
forced  in  greenhouses  or  in  frames. 

Typhlocyba  kos.T':  (L.  ). — This  little  hemipteron, 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  is  allied  to  the  frog- 
hopper  that  forma  in  the  spring  the  cuckoo 
spit ;  it  is  green  or  whitish  yellow,  without  spots. 
It  appears  in  September  and  October,  and  lives 
on  the  leaves  and  branches,  which  it  pierces  in 
numerous  places  and  causes  them  to  wither.  The 
grubs  in  the  spring  are  covered  with  a  mass  of 
froth.  The  treatment  for  this  is  fumigation 
under  glass,  or  by  tobacco  juice  concentrated, 
one-tenth,  in  the  open  air ;  nicotine  and  sulphur 
is  also  very  successful. 

Biaspis  Ros.i;  (Bouch^),  Aspimotus  ros.e 
(Bouclie),  Chermes  ros.e  (Bouche).  —  Best 
known  as  the  scale,  or  white  scale,  of  the  Rose. 


{ 


more  or  less  reddish  yellow,  and  acquire  wings 
after  several  moultings.  They  live  on  the  pollen, 
and  thereby  impede  fertilisation.  The  worst 
injuries  are  produced  by  the  withering  of  the 
young  shoots,  which  they  pierce  to  nourish 
themselves  with  the  sap,  so  that  the  leaves 
seem  to  be  burnt  up.  .Moreover,  they  soil  the 
leaves  with  their  excrement.  The  treatment  for 
these  should  be  carried  out  (before  the  full  heat 
of  the  sun)  by  spraying  with  methylated  spirit  of 
wine  one  per  cent.,  or  by  tobacco  juice  one-tenth, 
or  wetting  with  water  in  the  evening,  and  dusting 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  or  nicotined  sulphur,  fol- 
lowed by  a  fresh  application  of  water  the  following 
morning.  Repeat  the  operation  several  times  in 
eight  days. 

Coleopteka,  or   Beetle,s. 
AoRiLi-s  viRiDis.— The  grub  of  this  beetle  lives 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark  in  galleries  which 
it  excavates  more  or  less  deep.     This  grub  is  yel- 
lowish white  in  colour,  tinged  with 
red.      Its    depredations,    compara- 
^       lively,    are     not     serious.       Lime- 
^^r^geS        whiting    in    winter    is  a  sufficient 
-sy*"         preventive  measure  ;  nicotined  sul- 
phur will  prevent  the  adults  deposit- 
ing their  eggs. 

Maiidalis  pruni  (L.).— Like  the 

preceding,  the  grubs  live  between 

the  bark  and  wood   of   the    stems. 

and  branches.     The  full-grown  in- 

-       sect  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 

\    long  and  is  a  dull   black.     Treat- 

*  ment  as  for  the  preceding. 

PiIYLLOPERTHA   IIORTir.OLA  (L.). — 

A  beetle  from  quarter  of  an  inch  to 

half  an  inch  long,  green  and  blue  in 

colour.     It  eats    the   stamens   and 

pistils  and  so  prevents  fertilisation. 

Cetonia  aurata. — A  well-known 

beetle   on   which   it  is  needless  to 

dwell.     The  destruction  wrought  by 

these  two   insects  is   insignificant. 

They  should  be  picked   off  by  the 

hand  in  dull  weather  or  early  in  the  morning  when 

they  are  in  a  state  of  torpor. 

White  worms. — The  grubs  of  Melolontha  vul- 
garis, or  the  common  cockchafer,  are  commor> 
where  Rose  bushes  are  cultivated,  and  they  feed 
on  their  roots.  Unfortunately,  no  certain  means 
of  destroying  them  has  yet  been  found.  Everybody 
is  not  in  a  position  to  make  sowings  of  Isaria,  the 
parasitic  fungus  of  the  white  worms  which  destroy 
them.  The  varying  depths  at  which  these  larva? 
hve,  according  to  their  age  and  chmatic  condi- 
tions, scarcely  ever  permit  their  being  got  at.  I 
cannot,  unfortunately,  advise  any  means  for  their 
destruction.  I  only  mention  this  important  para- 
site, and  refrain  from  recording  the  numerous 
methods  of  extermination  recommended  in  many- 
journals  ;  these  methods,  without  being  absolutely 
illusory,  give  poor  results. 


Oalanthus  Cassaha.    From  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


It  forms  little  white  scales.  The  young  and  old 
shells  united  together  form  a  kind  of  dense  scale. 
Under  these  in  winter  are  to  be  found  the  red- 
brown  eggs,  to  the  number  of  200  and  300. 
They  hatch  in  the  spring  after  the  death  of  the 
female.  The  microscopic  larv.x>  crawl  along  the 
branches  and  become  fixed  there.  They  are  of  a 
light  yellow  colour  and  have  broad  heads.  These 
lice  live  upon  the  sap  which  they  withdraw  from 
the  bark  with  the  aid  of  suckers,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  sap  is  much  impeded,  and  the  branches 
very  soon  perish.  The  treatment  for  this  is 
spraying  with  nicotine,  one-tenth  ;  brushing  the 
branches  before  the  starting  of  the  buds,  lime 
whiting  in  winter,  dressing  the  branches  attacked 
with  a  mixture  composed  of  two  parts  black  pitch 
and  one  part  common  oil. 

TiiRips  sAMuuci  (Heeger).— These  little  insects 
are  sometimes  to  be  dreaded.  They  are  one  twelfth 
of  an  inch  long  and  are  black,  with  narrow,  lanceo- 
late,  hairy  wings,   and  have  white  feet,  are  a 
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THE  BEST  SNOWDROPS. 
The  best  Snowdrops  for  each  of  us  are  those 
which  grow  most  luxuriantly  on  that  particular 
soil  with  which  each  of  us  has  to  deal.  At 
StrafJ'an,  Galanthus  nivalis  grandis  grows  best, 
while  in  other  places  the  double-flowered 
variety  does  best.  I  find  that  two  of  Mr. 
Whittall's  varieties  from  the  mountains  behind 
Smyrna  grow  and  flower  most  freely,  viz.,  G. 
IkariiB,  a  robust  form  of  G.  latifolius,  and  G. 
Cassaba,  which  is,  as  I  think,  one  of  the  finest 
Snowdrops  from  Asia  Minor,  noble  as  I  know 
G.  Elwesi  can  be  when  at  its  best.  G.  Cassaba 
has  very  broad,  hoary-looking  foliage,  each 
great  flat  leaf  being  covered  with  a  grey 
bloom,  which  rubs  off  quite  easily  on  the 
leaves  being  touched  with  the  fingers.  The 
bold  flowers  are  elevated  on  stout  stalks,  which 
are  taller  than  the  fluted  leaves  at  flowering 
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time,  although  the  leaves  eventually  attain  to  a 
greater  height  after  the  bloom  is  past  and 
gone.  G.  Cassaba  also  seeds  freely  even  on  a 
soil  not  particularly  suited  to  Snowdrops 
i^enerally,  being  too  hot  and  dry  {i.e.,  too  light 
and  sandy)  during  the  summer  season. 

The  flowers  of  G.  Cassaba  are  not  unlike 
those  of  G.  Elwesi  in  general  appearance,  but 
■dift'er  in  the  blotches  on  the  inner  segments 
being  all  joined  together — that  is  to  say,  there 
"is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  bold 
basal  blotch  and  the  apical  dots  or  deltie.  After 
some  years'  experience,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
■clusion  that  the  heaviest  and  wettest  corner  of 
a  light  soiled  garden  is  by  far  the  best  for  these 
■dainty  spring  flowers.  They  soon  die  out  on 
light,  warm  and  sunny  borders.  What  the 
.Snowdrops  seem  to  enjoy  is  a  deep,  wet,  and 
cool  northern  border,  living  longer  on  grass 
than  on  bare  soil,  probably  because  there  is 
considerably  less  evaporation  from  the  surface 
■of  the  soil  as  grass-covered  than  when  bare.  By 
the  sanie  token,  they  like  the  proximity  of  rocks 
•or  stones,  anything  that  keeps  cool  moisture 
around  their  bulbs,  and,  as  is  well  known,  they 
-enjoy  the  half  shade  of  Apple  and  other  deci- 
duous trees.  Even  these  fine  new  forms  from 
Asia  Minor  seem  to  be  like  the  Russian  and 
-other  forms  from  the  north  of  Europe  in  their 
liking  for  cool  and  holding  soils.  I  suppose 
the  common  Snowdrop  and  all  its  varieties  are 
never  seen  so  happy  as  they  are  north  of  the 
Trent,  unless  it  be  north  of  the  Tweed.  Tin 
Snowdrop  amongst  flowers  seems  like  the 
Gooseberry  amongst  fruits — essentially  northern 
so  far  as  soil  and  climate  are  concerned.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  Snowdrops  in  Scotland 
notably  at  Dunrobin,  in  Sutherlandshire,  tell 
me  they  rarely  ever  see  them  so  fresh  and  fine 
elsewhere.  In  Ireland  we  find  the  same  holds 
.good  with  rare  exceptions ;  they  do  better  in  the 
north  and  west  than  in  the  south  and  east  of 
the  country.  In  saying  this  I,  of  course, 
know  that  there  are  notable  exceptions.  Straf- 
fan,  in  Kildare,  is  one  of  them.  There  the 
Snowdrops  grow  on  the  grass  under  the  red- 
twigged  Lime  trees,  and  are  now  at  their  best, 
but  the  ground  is  very  near  the  level  of  the  Liffey 
River,  and  often  in  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  the  lawn  on  which  they  thrive  so  well 
is  under  water,  i.e.,  whenever  there  is  a  heavy 
rainfall  or  much  snow  and  the  river  overflows. 
If  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardex  have 
failed  with  Snowdrops  on  light,  hot  soils,  I 
should  advise  their  trying  them  in  the  wettest 
and  coolest  part  of  the  garden,  or  in  damp 
plots  on  the  lawn,  or  woodland  walks  outside. 

It  is  well  known  that  Snowdrops  do  not 
thrive  and  increase  satisfactorily  in  Holland  or 
•elsewhere  on  the  Continent  where  most  other 
hardy  bulbs  do  so  well.  The  Hyacinth,  Tulip, 
Gladiolus,  &c.,  do  not  mind,  or,  I  may  say, 
rather  enjoy  the  summer  baking,  but  with  the 
Narcissus  (especially  the  Daflbdil  section)  and 
the  Snowdrop  the  case  is  very  dift'erent,  and  a 
wet  autumn  and  winter,  much  rain  or  a  lieavy 
snowfall,  bring  new  life  to  them. 

Coming  back  to  the  best  of  Snowdrops, 
there  are  none  that  increase  at  the  root  like  the 
common  single  and  double  forms  of  G.  nivalis. 
After  these  perhaps  G.  phcatus  is  the  most 
prolific  on  suitable  soils.  The  finest  kinds,  so 
far  as  individual  flowers  are  concerned,  seem  to 
be  G.  Elwesi,  G.  Ikariaj,  G.  nivalis  grandis,  a 
iioble  form  of  the  common  Snowdrop  from  the 
Tchernaya  valley,  in  the  Crimea,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  le.-ist,  G.  Cassaba,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  luxuriant  and  distinct  of  all  the  Asia 
Minor  kinds.  G.  nivalis  grandis  has  also  been 
called  G.  caucasicus  grandis,  and  is  a  true 
Crimean  Snowdrop,  although  in  no  way  closely 


related  to  G.  plicatus,  which  is  usually  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  the  Crimean  Snowdrop. 
All  the  Snowdrops  are  exquisite  as  seen  healthy 
and  luxuriant  on  suitable  soils,  and  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  hear  of  the  kinds  that  do  best 
on  various  soils  and  in  other  localities. 

F.    W.    BlTKBIlKiE. 


Men  tbretias.— These  handsome  autumn- 
flowering  subjects,  alluded  to  by  "  B.  S.  N." 
(p.  12:21,  do  not  in  the  south-west  stand  in  need  of 
the  cultural  precautions  suggested  in  that  note. 
They  grow  like  weeds  and  increase  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  a  patch  becoming  in  a  few  years 
a  solid  mat  of  corms.  Though  light,  or  rather 
porous,  ground  is  doubtless  most  suitable  for 
them,  they  grow  almost  as  strongly  in  heavy 
loam,  some  of  the  most  vigorous  specimens  I  have 
ever  seen  being  situated  closo  to  the  margin  of  a 
pond,  the  water  of  which  was  level  with  their 
roots,  in  which  position  they  were  throwing  up 
flower-scapes  over  3  feet  in  height,  while  their 
leaves  were  almost  as  robust  in  appearance  as 
those  of  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis.  When  planted 
in  the  border,  it  the  old  leaves  are  allowed  to 
remain,  these  are  suflicient  protection  from  the 
spring  frosts  to  the  young  shoots.  They  are 
charming  naturalised  in  thinly-planted  woods, 
some  that  are  growing  in  clumps  on  a  grassy 
slope  between  Oak  trees  making  as  pretty  an 
autumnal  picture  as  do  the  Apennine  Anemones  a 
spring  one  in  the  early  days  of  the  year.— S.  W.  F. 

Planting  weakly-growing  Carnations.— 
Some  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  border 
Carnations  are  of  weakly  constitution,  this  neces- 
sitating extra  care  in  their  culture.  Mr.  Burrell 
in  his  notes  at  p.  121  refers  to  that  tine,  but 
seldom  well-grown  variety  Countess  of  Paris 
adds  that  it  should  be  layered  early.  The 
remark  applies  to  all  others  at  all  weakly  or  that 
make  grass  sparingly.  Not  only  so,  but  a  little 
extra  trouble  should  be  taken  in  the  process 
The  compost  forming  the  layering  mounds  should 
contain  a  liberal  quantity  of  leaf-mould  and  sharp 
sand,  the  staple  being  light  loamy  soil.  These 
delicate  varieties  will  often  be  beaten  at  trans- 
planting time,  so  far  as  the  number  of  roots 
concerned,  by  stronger  sorts  though  layered 
three  weeks  later.  Old  gardeners  used  to  plant 
their  border  Carnations  in  pairs,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly advisable  in  the  case  of  the  less  vigorous 
growers:  indeed,  I  have  generally  practised 
even  with  such  free  doers  as  Burn  Pink  and  Pride 
of  the  Garden,  a  Carnation  everyone  should  grow 
By  this  duplicate  planting  a  braver  show  is  pro 
duced,  and  one  may  cut  and  come  again  and  still 
leave  ample  blooms  for  a  rich  display.  Of  course, 
where  a  long  stretch  of  border  has  to  be  planted 
more  plants  would  be  needed,  and  the  system  is, 
perhaps,  most  practicable  in  limited  collections. 
Wheie  the  stock  is  increased  from  isolated  plants 
in  borders  very  good  results  are  obtainable  from 
removing  half  the  rooted  layers  for  transplanting, 
allowing  the  rest  to  remain  in  the  mounds  of  fine 
soil,  where  they  will  flower  well.— Norfolk. 

Gladiolus  The  Bride.— "C,"  on  page  121,  in 
referring  to  this  (Gladiolus,  expre.sses  his  surprise 
that  it  should  bloom  satisfactorily  in  the  mid- 
lands from  corms  that  were  evidently  spring- 
planted,  for  it  was  the  florist's  surplus  stock  that 
he  thus  disposed  of.  Probably  all  over  England 
and  Scotland,  too,  sound  corms  planted  in  the 
spring  would  produce  an  almost  equally  grati- 
fying result  during  their  first  season,  but  there  are, 
I  think,  few  soils  and  situations  where  they  may 
be  left  in  the  open  year  after  year  without  dete- 
rioration. In  my  garden,  which  is  low-lyin^;  and 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  heavy  loam,  some  hun'dreds 
of  corms  have  perished  during  the  past  seven 
years.  In  another  garden  not  ten  miles  from 
where  I  write,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  which 
is  situated  on  a  hill-top,  the  corms  more  than 
treble  themselves  in  three  years,  and  become  so 
crowded  that  they  have  to  be  lifted  and  divided 
after  that  time,  but  in  that  favoured  spot  Ixias, 
Sparaxis,  Tritonias  and  Freesias  do  well   when 


planted  permanently  in  the  open.  In  the  Channel 
Islands  these  subjects  also  flourish,  but  it  is  many 
years  since  I  have  visited  those  parts,  and  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  other 
varieties  of  the  early-flowering  section  of  the 
Gladiolus  increase  in  like  proportion  as  The 
Bride  was  wont  to  do  there.  I  should,  however, 
be  inclined  to  think  that  they  do  not,  from  the 
high  prices  at  which  such  charming  sorts  as 
Blushmg  Bride,  Fire  King,  Delicatissima  and 
Salmon  Queen  are  still  quoted,  and  which,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  show  but  little  if  any  diminu- 
tion from  those  at  which  the  same  varieties  were 
assessed  fifteen  years  ago.  I  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  trial  of  these  and  other  allied  varie- 
ties in  the  garden  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but 
the  prices  constituted  a  stumbling  block,  though 
if  the  increase  in  any  way  approached  that  of  The 
Bride  in  the  same  ground,  the  experiment  would 
at  all  events  prove  remunerative. — S.  W.  F., 
Torqwiy. 

IRIS  K.E.MPFERI. 

All  interested  in  the  noble  .Japanese  Irises  must 
have  seen  with  pleasure  the  illustration  on  p.  105 
and  the  accompanying  notes  by  Mr.  E.  Jenkins. 
I  think  we  will  find  that  Kampfer's  Iris,  like 
many  other  plants,  is  amenable  in  some  gardens 
to  treatment  which  would  cause  it  to  fail  in 
others.  It  lias  often  been  recommended  that  it 
should  be  so  planted  that  it  could  be  treated  as  a 
semi  aquatic  in  summer,  but  kept  quite  dry  in 
winter.  Last  year  I  saw  in  a  garden  wliich  was 
undergoing  transformation  a  rather  elaborate 
preparation  for  securing  this.  Theoretically  it 
may  be  recommended,  but  in  practice  it  will 
rarely  be  found  necessary  to  grow  this  Iris  in 
this  manner.  I  know  of  several  gardens  in  which 
I.  Kiempferi  is  grown  admirably  in  an  ordinary 
border  of  liardy  flowers.  The  only  precaution 
taken  in  some  of  these  is  to  observe  that  the 
plants  are  well  watered  before  and  while  bloom- 
ing. At  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin 
Mr.  Moore  has  plants  which  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  freedom  of  flowering.  These  are  in  a  bog 
which  is  sometimes  covered  in  winter  with  water 
to  a  depth  of  6  inches.  Last  year  I  saw  in  a 
Scottish  garden  some  fine  clumps  of  this  Iris 
growing  in  the  water  at  the  edge  of  a  pond. 
They  had  flowered  freely,  and  were  as  thriving 
as  anyone  could  desire.  One  does  not  care  about 
dissenting  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  whose  ability  and 
experience  entitle  his  remarks  to  every  deference, 
but  I  cannot  but  agree  with  "  S.  W.  F."in  his 
opinion  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  when  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  when  growing  in  congenial 
foil  and  receiving  Eufiicient  moisture.  In  such 
circumstances,  so  far  as  have  come  under  my 
observation,  this  Iris  is  quite  happy  and  feldom 
fails  to  give  satisfaction  to  its  owners.  I  have 
at  present  some  plants  in  shade— planted  there 
simply  because  no  other  place  was  available  when 
they  came— but  these  are  not  so  healthy  as  those 
in  the  sun.  S.  Arxott. 


Yellow  Arums  as  aquatics  or  bog 
plants. — I,  like  "Fresh  Water  Boatman "  (page 
l.'i:)),  would  be  g:lad  to  learn  the  experience  of 
any  who  have  tried  the  yellow  Arums  as  hardy 

uatics  or  bog  plants,  for  if  they  succeed  as 
such,  they  will  add  immensely  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  our  water  gardens,  t  intend  devoting  a 
small  shallow  pond  exclusively  to  strong  plants  of 
Richardia  Pentlandi  the  comming  summer,  and 
will  record  the  result,  which  I  hope  will  be  satis- 
factory. I  prefer  R.  Pentlandi  to  R.  ElUottiana, 
I  consider  the  self-green  foliage  of  the  former 

11  be  far  more  effective  and  pleasing  than  the 
spotted  leaves  of  the  latter— at  least  in  the  open 
and  in  water.  Richardia  iwthiopica  succeeds  well 
ere  treated  as  a  hardy  aquatic.  My  success  in 
blooming  Nymphita cifrulea  in  the  pond  last  sum- 
mer was  only  partial,  but  it  was  late  in  the  season 
when  the  plants  came  to  hand  and  they  were 
weakly  as  well.  However,  they  were  lifted  and 
boused  in  the  autumn,  so  with  stronger  plants  and 
earlier  planting  I  intend  making  another  attempt. 
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I  have  not  the  mean?  at  command  possessed  by 
Mr.  Hudson  at  Gunnersbury.  I  saw  his  eirly  in 
the  summer,  full  of  bloom  and  in  robust  health,  in 
a  heated  tank.  Mr.  Hudson  will  no  doubt  favour 
us  with  details  of  culture.  I  have  no  experience 
with  Nelumbiums.  "Fresh  Water  Boatman's" 
selection  of  Nympha^as  is  a  very  good  one,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  choicest  and  best  yet  in  commerce, 
but  it  might  be  somewhat  extended  with  ad- 
vantage. As  to  hot-water  pipes  running  through 
the  tanks,  I  have  no  doubt  the  moderate  warming 
of  the  water  would  prove  beneficial,  but  whether 
it  would  be  worth  the  expense  incurred  is  a 
matter  of  ways  and  means.  I  believe  good  results 
are  attained  at  Kew  by  running  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  works  into  the  pond,  thus  materi- 
ally increasing  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
When  I  saw  the  Nymphaas  there  they  were 
making  splendid  growths,  but  I  was  too  early  for 
bloom. — J.  R. 


ROMNEYA  COULTERI. 
The  plant  illustrated  was  growing  in  a  garden 
near  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  a  border 
facing  south-east  and  sheltered  at  the  back  by 
a  house.  Four  years  ago  a  plant  was  placed  in 
this  position,  and  grew  so  rapidly,  although  it 
did  not  bloom  very  freely,  that  it  had  to  be 
moved  after  two  years,  being  too  large  for  the 
border.  It  was  then  planted  in  a  well-pre- 
pared bed  in  a  sheltered  position  on  the  lawn, 
where,  had  it  lived,  it  would  have  looked  well 
and  have  had  plenty  of  room,  but  it  did  not 
recover  from  the  transplanting  and  died.  The 
following  spring  several  strong  shoots  came  up 
in  the  border  from  which  the  old  plant  had 
been  removed,  and  these  the  second  summer 
became  a  fine  bush  with  more  than  100  blooms. 
In  the  morning  when  the  sun  was  shining  on 
the  plant  the  effect  was  beautiful,  a  great  num- 
ber of  blooms  being  out  at  the  same  time.  It 
appears  to  be  a  difficult  plant  to  move  when 
large,  as  the  plant  photographed  had  later  on 
to  be  moved  in  consequence  of  an  addition 
being  made  to  the  house,  and  although  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  it  now  appears  to  be 
dead.  My  gardener  was  of  the  opinion  that  he 
must  have  left  some  of  the  roots  of  the  first 
plant  in  the  border  when  he  transplanted  it. 
Could  it  have  been  that  some  self-sown  ripened 
seed  produced  the  second  beautiful  plant  ? 

B.  Thornycroft. 
Steym,  Bemhrkhje,  Isle  of  Wight. 


Propagating  Violets. — Out  of  the  large 
number  of  Violet  growers  in  the  country,  only  a 
small  percentage,  I  imagine,  follows  "E.  J.'s" 
system  of  autumn  propagation,  and  many  doubt- 
less have  never  heard  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
sphtting  up  of  old  plants  in  the  spring  is  a 
favourite  method  of  increasing  Violets,  and  as 
excellent  results  are  obtained  in  this  way,  pro- 
vided all  conditions  are  favourable,  it  has  argu- 
ments in  its  favour.  Yet  there  is  something  in 
the  contentions  set  forth  by  "  E.  J.," and  for  some 
years  I  propagated  Violets  on  a  principle  some- 
what similar  to  that  set  forth  on  page  121,  but 
varying  from  it  in  detail.  Instead  of  the  cuttings 
being  taken  off  and  inserted  in  the  autumn,  a 
gentle  hotbed  was  made  in  the  month  of  February. 
On  this  was  fixed  a  two-light  frame  and  a  bed 
made  up  of  light  soil  3  inches  or  4  inches  in  thick- 
ness, with  a  little  coarse  river  sand  on  the  sur- 
face. The  cuttings  were  then  inserted  a  few 
inches  apart,  kept  shaded  for  a  few  days,  and  by 
April  they  were  strongly  rooted  and  ready  for  trans- 
planting to  their  summer  quarters.  It  is  during 
the  growing  period  that  Violets  require  the  most 
attention.  One  system  was  to  prepare  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  winter  by  deep  digging  and  work- 
ing in  manure  from  an  old  Mushroom  bed.  The 
plants  were  put  out  about  a  foot  apart  in  rows 
18  inches  asunder  and  the  surface-soil  between 


kept  well  stirred  with  the  flat  hoe.  Constant 
attention  was  given  to  picking  off  the  runners 
during  the  summer,  and  this  routine,  with  an 
occasional  watering  M'ith  weak  liquid  manure  in 
dry  weather,  resulted  in  well-grown  plants,  which 
never  failed  to  bloom  freely  the  following  winter. 
-G.  H.  H. 

Nymphseas  in  open-air  tanks.— I  think 
many  of  M.  Marliac's  Nymphfeas  and  the  choicer 
sorts  might  be  improved  by  slightly  warming  the 
water  by  means  of  a  3-inch  hot-water  pipe,  such 
as  "  Fresh  Water  Boatman  "  suggests.  But  all  I 
have  tried  of  M.  Marliac's  Nymphfeas  have  proved 
so  hardy  that  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  heating  a  tank  by  artificial 
means.  I  have  been  very  successful  with  Nym- 
phtea  stellata,  N.  zanzibarensis,  N.  zanzibarensis 
rosea,  N.  elegans,  N.  capensis,  and  N.  amazonum 
grown  in  a  warm  tank  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months.  I  made  a  brick  tank  near  to  a 
pit  used  to  grow  stove  plants  in.  I  had  the  air- 
tap  taken  out  of  the  pipes  in  the  pit,  and  screwed 
in  a  small  gas-tube,  running  it  through  the  wall 


pit  would  not  allow  of  it  being  done.  These 
Nymphivis  are  potted  in  Orchid  pans  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  in  .lune  are  sunk  in  the  same  depth 
of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  About  the 
middle  of  October  I  lift  them  again  in  the  Orchid 
pans,  trim  off  all  the  roots  that  have  come  through 
the  holes  in  the  pan,  then  store  them  away  for 
the  winter  in  a  warm  pit,  placing  each  plant  in 
the  Orchid  pan  into  another  earthenware  pan 
■22  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  deep.  This 
is  kept  filled  with  clean  water.  In  this  way  I 
winter  them,  till  the  time  comes  round  to  transfer 
them  to  the  open-air  tank.— W.  Townsbnd,  Sand- 
hurst J.odrje,  BerL-i. 


CARNATIONS  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 
I  AM  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Weguelin  for  his  note  on 
p.  ItiO,  and  can  understand  that  from  a  purchaser's 
standpoint  plants  received  in  pots  with  a  nice 
lot  of  roots  are  decidedly  preferable,  if  one  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  extra  price  the  potting  up  and 
the  consideialilo  amount  of    additional   carriage 


The  Californian  Poppy  {Romneya  CouUeri)  in  Uoom  in  Mr.  Thornycroft' s 
garden  at  Bemlridtje,  Isle  of  Wiyht.  From  a  photograph  by  Miss  B. 
Thornycroft. 


Of  the  pit  into  my  brick  and  cement  tank.  This  i 
'i'llowed  a  small  stream  of  hot  water  continually  to  | 
be  running  into  the  tank  and  the  same  quantity  ; 
to  overflow.  The  tank  that  supplies  the  hot-  \ 
water  pipes  is  on  exactly  the  same  level  as  the 
Lily  tank  and  is  fed  by  means  of  a  ball-tap.  The 
overflow  is  taken  at  1  inch  lower  ;  this  keeps  up 
a  circulation.  The  overflow  water  is  run  into  a  i 
tank  which  is  used  for  watering.  The  water 
forming  the  overflow  is  drawn  out  from  near  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  by  fixing  in  an  iron  pipe  and 
bringing  it  up  outside  the  tank  to  within  1  inch 
of  the  top  of  the  Lily  tank.  By  this  arrangement 
the  colder  water  is  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  and  the  warm  retained.  I  have  since 
very  much  enlarged  this  tank,  so  that  the  very 
small  stream  of  hot  water  is  not  now  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  required  temperature  in  dull  weather, 
so  I  shall  now  put  in  a  larger  pips  to  get  a  better 
supply  of  warm  water.  It  might  be  said,  why 
not  put  in  a  3-inch  hot-water  pipe  round  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the 


necessarily  entail.  Very  good  results,  how- 
ever, are  obtained  from  plants  carefully  lifted 
and  bound  up  lightly  but  firmly  with  a  little 
damp  Moss,  packing  tightly  to  avoid  shaking. 
When  such  plants  come  to  hand  they  can  be 
planted  as  they  are  received,  that  is,  the  Moss 
need  not  be  removed.  It  was  not,  however,  a 
question  of  the  carriage  of  plants  or  any'matter 
between  vendor  and  purchaser  that  I  had  in  view, 
but  .simply  the  point  as  to  the  relative  after- 
merits  of  autumn  r.  spring-planted  Carnations. 
I  notice  that  Mr.  Weguelin  in  his  spring  list 
adheres  to  the  opinion  that  layers  from  the  open 
ground  are  of  little  or  no  use  for  spring  planting, 
and  as  the  statement  is  not  qualified,  I  imagine 
this  is  meant  to  apply  generally  as  a  factor  in 
successful  cultivation.  The  experience  of  nearly 
twenty  years  obliges  me  to  differ  from  this.  In 
five  or  six  seasons  out  of  ten  I  plant  out  the  first 
week  in  March,  or  as  near  this  as  possible,  and, 
given  well-rooted  layers,  careful  lifting,  quick 
transference  to  the  flowering  quarter,  and  care- 
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ful  planting,  the  result  is  just  as  good  as  though 
the  plants  were  put  out  in  October.  The  loss,  for 
instance,  last  year  was  hardly  three  per  cent., 
the  plants  threw  three,  four,  and  five  stems  with 
a  splendid  lot  or  bloom  aud  furnished  a  capital 
supply  of  grass.  In  the  matter  of  varieties  I  sup- 
pose tastes  will  differ.  Carolus  Duran  was  sug- 
gested to  me  last  year  by  a  well-known  private 
grower  as  about  the  best  buff  variety  for  border 
work.  Countess  of  Paris  is  still  in  great  favour 
alike  for  delicate  beauty  and  long  sustained 
blooming.  Mr.  Weguelin  says  it  is  not  a  "  re- 
fined "  flower,  but  surely  there  is  not  much  wrong 
with  it  from  this  standpoint.  I  quite  fail  to 
understand  "A.  D.'s"  note  on  this  subject,  for 
after  characterising  the  statement  "  that  Carna- 
tions for  spring  planting  are  of  little  or  no  use 
unless  wintered  in  pots  "  as  very  valuable  advice, 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  roots  of  such  plants 
are  generally  warped  and  do  not  come  away  so 
quickly  as  plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground. 
Just  so.  Then  where  does  the  necessity  for  pot- 
ting or  the  valuable  advice  come  in  ? 

E.    BURRELL. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 

Violet  Cooleronan.— At  p.  173  there  is  a  note 
fill  tbis  and  other  kinds.  I  grew  Cooleronan  for 
three  years,  and  could  not  see  in  it  any  improvement 
oil  Marie  Louise.  I  threw  my  stock  away  this  spring 
With  me  the  plant  was  a  very  poor  grower.  I  nevei 
c.iuld  get  a  strong  plant.  This  I  considered  arose 
frnm  the  fact  I  could  not  get  good  runners.  I  had  my 
St  e'l  te:it  me  from  a  friend  in  Ireland. — J.  Crook. 

Cyclamen  Atkinsi.— I  recently  saw  this  charm- 
ing fpeciea  in  good  condition  on  rockwork  at  Fir 
Grange,  Weybridge,  the  foliage  being  more  robust, 
and  the  flowers  larger  and  finer  in  colour  than  is 
generally  the  case.  This  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
du3  to  the  very  free  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  growing,  as  well  as  to  good  drainage.  The  early 
season  at  which  the  Cyclamen  blooms  and  its  bright 
and  distinct  appearance  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of 
eirly  spring  flowers. — J.  C.  B. 

Narcissus  minimus.— Colonies  of  this  little 
Daffodil  ia  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney's  garden  at  Weybridge 
have  just  now  a  very  bright  and  attractive  appearance. 
The  bulbs  are  on  rockwork  c<?nsiderably  above  the 
ground,  a  position  which  in  more  ways  than  one 
appears  to  suit  this  minute  species.  On  the  level 
ground  this  Narcissus  seldom  flourishes  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  its  beauty  cannot  be  so  fully 
fujoyed  as  when  the  plants  come  nearer  the  eye.  It 
ii  a  charming  thing,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every 
rock  garden.— J.  Corxhill. 

Iris  stylosa.— The  very  dark  or  wine-coloured 
variety  of  the  above  plant,  to  which  I  alluded  in  a 
former  issue,  may  possibly  he  the  Iris  stylosa  Impera- 
trice  Elisabeth,  sent  out  some  years  ago  with  speciosa, 
pavonina  and  others  by  Messrs.  Dammann  and  Co.,  of 
San  uiovanni  a  Teduccio,  near  Naples.  The  white 
variety  of  this  plant  is  said  to  have  been  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arkwi-ight  in  Algeria,  but 
there  are  now  at  least  two  white  varieties,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  definite  history  of  the  advent  of  the 
second,  but  it  is  quite  possible  it  may  have  been  a 
garden  seedling.— F.  W.  Burbidge. 

Cobeea  soandena  fruiting  in  the  open  air. 
— A  seedling  of  this  plant  was  put  out  agaiust  the 
front  of  my  house,  facing  south,  in  1897  and  has 
passed  unscathed  through  the  very  mild  winters  of 
1897-1898  and  1898-1899  ;  in  fact,  it  was  in  blossom  in 
January,  1898.  Last  summer  it  grew  away  freely  and 
produced  numerous  pods  of  seed,  some  of  which 
ripened  partially,  and  I  have  now  sundry  young  plants 
raised  from  these  seeds.  Perhaps  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents will  biudly  inform  me  if  it  is  an  usual  occur- 
rence for  Cobaja  scandens  to  produce  good  seed  in  the 
open  in  Britain. — G.  P.,  Monkstoicn ,  Duhlin. 

Violets  from  cuttings.— Under  this  heading 
"  E.  J."  gives  some  good  advice.  I  quite  agree  with 
what  he  says,  having  struck  my  stock  of  double  kinds 
from  cuttings  for  many  years  past.  My  method  has 
been  to  allow  all  the  runners  to  grow  on  the  plants 
after  November.  By  so  doing  in  early  spring  I  have 
plenty  of  good  strong  runners.  These  I  take  off  at 
the  end  of  March  and  strike  in  shallow  boxes  in  cold 
frames.  When  rooted  I  take  the  boxes  to  where 
they  are  to  be  planted,  lift  the  runners  out  with  a 
ball  of  soil  and  plant  them.  This  past  autumn  when 
lifting  the  plants  to  put  into  frames  I  had  some  of  the 


runners  that  were  taken  off  saved  and  dibbled  thickly 
into  a  box,  placing  them  in  a  cold  frame  with  other 
things  simply  as  atrial.  They  are  now  nice  strjng- 
growing  plants  just  fit  to  go  into  the  open  ground,  and 
will  make  giand  plants  by  autumn. — J.  Crook. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


lonopsidium  acaule.— This  dwarf  annual 
little  gem  for  early  blooming.  Self-sown  seedlings 
among  the  rocks  and  stones  are  now  in  full  bloom  and 
are  very  pretty.  Even  the  walks  in  jlaces  are  bright 
with  it.  It  is  well  named  Diamond  Flower.  — 
J.  lioRERTS,  The  Qardens.  Tan-y-lwlch,  R.S.O. 

The  weather  in  Lincoln.— Severe  weather 
prevailed  in  Lincolnshire  during  the  week.  A  pierc- 
ing wind  from  the  north  was  accompanied  by  fre- 
quent snowstorms,  and  the  frost  was  intense.  Owing 
to  the  mildness  of  the  season  the  fruit  trees  were 
very  forward  condition,  especially  Apricots,  which 
were  in  full  bloom,  and  much  of  this,  it  is  feared, 
been  destroyed. 

Actus  gracillima. — This  is  an  elegant  little 
plant,  with  pea-shaped  blossoms  of  crimson  and  gold 
on  long  arching  stems,  and  not  unlike  some  of  the 
Genista?  in  general  appearance.  Though  small,  thi 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  and  therefore  attractive 
and  when  associated  with  other  plants  distinctly 
pretty.  The  plant  is  of  easy  culture,  and  well  suited 
to  the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse. 

Rhododendron  flavum. — Some  grand  bashes 
of  this  plant,  more  familiar  by  its  earUer  name  of 
Azalea  pontica  perhaps,  make  a  really  splendid  dis- 
play when  gently  forced  into  bloom.  Where  this  is 
done  gradually  greater  success  will  be  assured,  and 
the  blossoms  will  also  last  longer.  These  plants  are 
even  more  striking  than  the  Indian  kinds  of  Azalea, 
and  for  large  greenhouses  may  he  employed  ■ 
advantage. 

Daffodil  White  "Wings.— This  creamy  white 
sort,  raised  at  Ardcairn,  Cork,  has  all  the  vigo 
constitution  of  its  parent  and  will  live  and  thriv 
all  sorts  of  soil.     I  tend  you  some  b'-oDms. — W 
Hartlanh,  Cork. 

*,*  A  very  fine  variety.  It  is  really  a  creamy  white 
form  of  N.  princeps.  Besides  the  above  fine  variety 
also  included  were  M.  J.  Berkeley,  cernuus,  cycla 
mineus  aud  Her  Majesty. — Ed. 

Tulipa  violacea.  —  Weather  notwithstanding 
this  early  and  brilliantly  coloured  species  is  now  ir 
bloom.  The  colour  ia  not  easy  to  define,  that 
suggested  by  the  specific  name  being  no  guide, 
all  this,  the  plant,  if  only  for  its  early  flowering, 
decided  gain  to  our  gardens,  and  for  the  more 
sheltered  parts  thereof,  where  it  may  be  more  or  less 
free  from  cutting  winds,  it  will  be  welcome.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  ample  supplies  of  it  will  soon  be  avail- 
able. 

A  seedling  white  Narcissus.— I  send  you  a 
flower  of  a  double  white  Narcissus,  a  seedhng  which 
came  up  in  ray  garden  and  flowered  imperfectly  for 
the  firot  time  last  year.  This  season  it  is  perfect  both 
in  form  and  colour,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  some- 
thing similar  may  not  be  in  existence.  It  came  up 
near  a  clump  of  Queen  Anne's  Daffodil.  I  had  double 
cernuus  ia  another  part  of  the  garden,  but  this  is  very 
different,  and  cernuus  is  later. — T.  H.  Abcher-Hind, 
South  Devon. 

Viburnum  tomentosum  pHcatum— This 
would  appear  to  possess  some  value  for  forcing. 
The  flower-heads  are  of  the  purest  white  and  produced 
w.th  great  freedom  on  the  branches  of  the  past 
season's  growth.  A  point  in  its  favour  is  that  quite 
small  plants  readily  submit  to  forciug,  afact  alone  that 
will  make  it  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Small 
bushes  in  pots  barely  G  inches  across  are  very  striking 
when  seen  in  good  condition,  and  when  duly  hardened 
off  such  things  are  of  considerable  value  in  the  con- 
servatory. 

Primula  verticillata. — When  raised  from  seed 
this  species  is  one  of  the  best  for  pots.  Though 
occasionally  regarded  as  a  hardy  plant,  which  in  the 
most  favoured  positions  it  may  prove  to  be,  it  is,  not- 
withstanding, but  a  very  poor  subject  in  a  general 
way  when  treated  from  this  point  of  view.  Indeed, 
even  in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  frame  this  Abyssinian 
kind  will  he  killed  outright  by  severe  frost.  Where  a 
fairly  dry  atmosphere  prevails  the  plant  is  quite  a 
success,  producing  whorls  of  yellow  blossoms  with 
considerable  freedom. 

Daffodils  in  round  beds.- Have  any  of  your 
readers  ever  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  blooms  of 


Narcissi  all  face  outwards,  more  noticeable  where  a 
shrub  is  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  ?  In  fact,  under  such 
conditions  the  trumpets  pjint  due  north,  south,  cast, 
and  west,  while  in  an  oblong  bed  in  the  same  aspect 
all  the  trumpets  face  south.  Contraction  of  light 
from  the  shading  of  the  shrub  in  the  round  bed  may 
account  for  it.  I  send  you  a  photograph  showing  this, 
the  sort  illustrated  being  the  lovely  pale  Cervantes, 
taken  at  the  end  of  February.— W.  Baylor  Hart- 
land,  Ardeairn,  Cork. 

Erigenia  bulbosa  (Harbinger  of  Spring).— 
This  singular  and  insignificant  little  plant  is  said  to 
derive  the  popular  name  here  given  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  earliest  plant  to  flower  in  the  Northern 
United  States  of  America.  From  this  p^mt  of  view 
it  is  at  least  interestmg,  but  the  half  inch  or  so  of  its 
leaves  and  singular  sprays  of  blossom  that  but  emerge 
from  the  earth,  as  it  were,  offer  Uttle  or  no  attraction 
generally.  As  the  earliest  flowering  plantof  a  cold 
country  "it  is  at  least  interesting.  This  quaint  pigmy 
is  now  iu  bloom  at  Kew. 

Dwarf   trumpet  Daffodils    with  broad 

frilled  crowns.— Where  the  trumpets  are  not  more  than 
1 '(  inches  or  li  inches  in  length  and  of  nearly  the  same 
diameter,  what  beautiful  compact  blooms  are  obtained, 
as  instanced  by  the  gathering  I  send  herewith.  In 
<'rass  these  dwarf  sorts  are  really  charming.  The 
best  are  Ohvallaris  pallidus  (Buttercup),  Hilda  Du- 
roche.  Her  Majesty,  lone,  Brenda  Troy,  Jeannie 
Woodhouse,  Mrs.  Compton,  Harriet  Martin,  and  Mrs. 
Tomkius,  the  four  last,  with  lone,  being  bicolors. 
Modesty  is  another  pretty  sort,  rich  golden  yell  )w  and 
wonderfully  free-flowering.— W.  B.  Hartlaxd,  Cork. 

March  fogs.— It  is  probably  many  years  since 
March  fogs  have  been  so  prevalent  in  London  and  its 
vicinity.  Flowering  plants  have  suffered  terribly. 
In  many  places  Eoses  of  all  kinds  have  been  ruined  ; 
such  as  La  France,  Catherine  Mermet,  have  been 
rendered  colourless,  and  red  Roses,  such  as  General 
Jaciiueminot,  have  turned  almost  blue.  Niphet  js  looks 
like  having  had  a  momentiry  roasting  near  an  open 
fire  while'its  leaves  and  buds  are  falling  wholesale. 
A  large  number  of  buds  have  their  vitality  arrested  in 
the  petiole,  and  white  Carnations  especially  have 
quickly  browned  and  curled  up  without  opening. 

Muscari  Heldreichi.  —  Heldreich's  Grape 
Hyacinth  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  genua  to 
como  into  flower  in  the  open  with  me.  The  true 
species  is  easily  recognised  when  it  has  once  been 
seen,  although  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  not 
easily  obtained  true  to  name.  The  flowers  are  a 
pretty  blue,  with  a  white  ring  round  the  orifice 
of  the  little  bells.  It  is  a  Greek  species  with 
some  merit,  although  it  may  safely  be  remarked 
that  few  of  the  genus  have  greater  beauty  than 
the  common  M.  botryoides.  — S.  Arnott. 

Severe  March  frosts. — For  three  successive 
nights  the  frost  in  this  district  (North-west 
Middlesex)  has  been  uncommonly  severe  for  the 
time  of  year.  On  Saturday  night,  the  ISth  inst., 
ice  fully  half  an  inch  thick  rested  on  the  open-air 
water  tanks,  some  12°  to  14°  of  frost  being 
registered.  Almost  equally  severe  was  the  frost 
on  Sunday  night,  the  19tb,  while  that  on  Monday 
surpassed  the  others  in  severity,  the  thermometer 
registering  Hi"  to  17"  in  most  places,  and  in  or^e 
instance  20°  was  recorded.  This  for  a  single 
night  at  the  end  of  March  is  almost  phenomenal. 
Snow  has  fallen  abundantly  on  two  or  three  days. 

Iris  assyriaca.— This  early  species  belongs  to 
the  section  of  which  1.  sindjarensis  and  1.  orclii- 
oides  may  be  cited  as  examples.  The  species 
above  named  is,  however,  even  more  vigorous  than 
these,  yet  scarcely  so  abundant  in  its  flowering. 
I.  assyriaca  is,  however,  quite  distinct,  yet  hardly 
beautiful  with  its  smoky  white  flowers,  into  which 
singular  shade  a  film  of  blue  has  been  introduced. 
A  week  or  two  back  the  Messrs.  Wallace  brought 
a  flowering  example  to  the  Drill  Hall,  possibly  the 
result  of  frame  culture,  and  now  the  plant  is 
in  bloom  at  Kew  in  a  warm  and  narrow  border, 
so  that  its  claim  to  early  flowering  is  assured. 
The  species  has  quite  a  vigorous  habit  of  growth. 

Fritillaria  pluriflora.— This  is  undoubtedly 
the  finest  of  all  the  early-flowering  species.  The 
species  grows  with  considerable  vigour,  and  a.p- 
pears  to  improve  each  year  in  the  strength  of  its 
spike  and  the  number  of  its  flowers.  So  valuable 
a  plant  is  worth  caring  for  and  the  best  that  can 
be  done  under  the  circumstances  is  to  select  such 
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a  position  in  the  garden  as  will  not  too  early 
excite  the  plant  into  growth.  It  is  frequently 
ihe  case  that  such  things  are  planted  on  sunny 
V)orders,  but  hero  the  changes  are  greatest,  and  it 
is  these  incessant  changes  that  do  the  most  harm 
to  young  foliage.  On  a  north-west  border  the 
plant  would  not  start  into  growth  quite  so  early. 
In  any  case  the  changes  would  be  less  frequeur, 
and  as  a  result  less  harm  would  ensue. 

lieucojum  carpaticum  (Miss  Hope's  variety). 
— What  constitutes  L.  carpaticum  is  a  moot 
point,  unless  we  accept  as  our  standard  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker's  description  in  his  "Handbook  of  the 
Amaryllidea'."  It  seems  hopeless  to  expect  that 
this  will  be  generally  done  in  gardens  where  the 
varieties  have  become  intermingled.  Under  the 
name  of  L.  carpaticum  (Miss  Hope's  variety)  I 
became  possessed  several  years  ago  of  a  pretty 
little  green  spotted  Snowflake.  Its  greatest  merit 
consists  in  its  coming  into  bloom  rather  later 
than  the  other  varieties  of  the  Spring  Snowflake. 
This  year  when  the  earliest  flowers  have  just 
shrivelled  up  it  is  not  yet  at  its  best.  It  was 
grown  by  Miss  Hope  at  Wardie  Lodge  and  distri- 
buted by  her  to  several  friends.— S.  Arnott, 
Carsethorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.  B. 

Scilla  bifolia  rubra.— A  nice  little  clump  of 
this  pretty  Squill  is  at  present  very  attractive  in 
my  rock  garden.  It  is  one  that  admirers  of  the 
smaller  early  bulbous  flovpers  would  do  well  to 
obtain.  Deeper  and  brighter  in  colour  than  S. 
bifolia  carnea,  it  is  less  plentiful,  higher  in  price, 
and  more  difficult  to  procure.  In  some  cases  the 
flesh-coloured  carnea  is  substituted,  and,  pretty 
as  is  the  latter,  it  is  not  equal  to  S.  b.  rubra.  It 
has  been  before  remarked  that  this  pink  Squill 
very  seldom  seeds.  Several  times  I  have  thought 
I  would  be  able  to  save  seeds,  but  have  been  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  the  seed-vessels  were  empty 
or  only  contained  imperfectly  matured  seeds.  I 
understand  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Rev.  C. 
Wolley-Dod  at  Edge  Hall,  but  Mr.  .James  Allen 
has  been  more  successful  at  Shepton  Mallet.— 
S.  Ak.n(.itt. 

Ochna  multiflora.— This  curious  and  inter- 
esting flowering  shrub,  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone, 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  tropical  Palm  house  at 
Kew.  The  small,  twig  like  branches  that  sur- 
round the  central  stem  are  now  freely  furnished 
with  what  appear  at  first  to  be  blossoms,  but  which 
are  in  reality  the  coloured  parts  of  the  calyx. 
The  true  flowers  are  yellow  and  only  seen  for  a 
short  time.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  plant 
now  is  the  reddish  scarlet  of  the  sepals,  which 
latter  are  well  reflexed,  the  ovary  being  of  a 
similar  colour.  An  interesting  part  is  that  the 
fruits  or  seed  exist  by  way  of  attachment)  to 
the  receptacle  externally,  while  the  colour  is 
well  retained  by  the  sepals.  At  the  present 
time  the  fruits  are  nearly  the  size  of  a  small  pea 
and  of  a  deep  olive-green,  these  becoming  quite 
black  when  ripe.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  was 
given  in  The  Cardkn  of  December  30,  1882. 

Saxifraga  Boydi  alba.  — Mention  is  made  ab 
p.  192  of  The  GakdexV  of  Boyd's  Saxifrage  with 
white  flowers.  From  subsequent  remarks  it 
would  appear  the  writer  was  not  aware  of  the 
above-named  kind,  which  is,  I  believe,  even  more 
plentiful  than  the  lovely  yellow  form  bearing  the 
same  name.  I  think  the  circumstances  quite 
easily  accounted  for,  and  must  be  due  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  white  kind  having  become  mixed  with 
the  yellow  at  the  time  of  potting  before  M.  E. 
Heinrich  secured  the  plant.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  has  given  away  the  bulk  of  the  true 
yellow  kind,  and  that  the  smaller  bits  will  even- 
tually prove  to  be  the  yellow  form.  In  the  white 
kind  there  is  less  of  the  glaucous  tint  generally, 
though  in  several  of  these  crustaceous  Saxifrages 
there  is  a  disposition  to  run  out  of  this  when  the 
plants  are  given  greater  freedom  at  the  root. 
This  would  be  the  case  by  planting  them  out,  and 
in  time,  when  more  fully  established,  they  may 
again  revert  to  this  tint,  which  is,  however,  in- 
fluenced occasionally  by  the  soil.— E.  .J. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia. — In  some  gardens 
this  beautiful  little  Rockfoil  is  a  success,  while  in 


others  it  is  very  disappointing.  Where  it  does 
well  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  it  in  flower,  but 
too  often  one  observes  unhealthy  plants,  giving 
few  or  no  blooms.  One  would  think  that  this 
plant  ought  to  give  very  little  trouble,  but  it  is 
too  plain  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  S.  oppo- 
sitifolia appears  to  require  full  sun,  plenty  of 
moisture,  protection  from  excessive  rains  in 
winter,  and  to  be  kept  clear  of  overhanging 
plants.  The  supply  of  water  is  a  vital  point,  and 
I  have  found  where  the  plant  is  grown  on  a 
thoroughly  well-drained  peaty  soil  that  it  can 
hardly  have  too  much  in  summer.  The  grand 
variety  S.  o.  pyrenaica  superba  appears,  how- 
ever, to  require  occasional  propagation,  and  can- 
not be  grown  to  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
smaller-flowered  forms.  A  patch  of  the  opposite- 
leaved  Rockfoil  in  full  bloom  is  a  fine  sight  in 
spring.— S.  Ar.nott. 

The  varieties  of  this  species,  at  least  so  far 

as  it  is  at  present  possible  to  determine,  are  not 
flowering  freely  this  year.  These  very  dwarf  and 
easily  grown  plants  are  so  welcome  in  the  earliest 
days  of  spring,  and  so  pleasing  in  their  variety 
and  large  patches  of  colour,  that  the  usual  masses 
of  flowers  will  be  missed.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  plants  suffered  in  some  districts  from  the 
extreme  heat  and  drought  of  the  past  year.  All 
the  opposite  leaved  Saxifrages  prefer  a  rather 
moist,  cr  at  least  cool,  root  run,  conditions  that 
for  many  weeks  together  last  season  were  denied 
them.  Where  a  little  shade  or  a  cooler  spot  is 
given  these  plants,  there  also  is  a  belter  promise 
for  flowering, 

Erytlironium  Hartwegi.— The  many  addi- 
tions we  have  had  of  late  years  to  the  Dog's-tooth 
Violets  must  surely  tend  to  increase  the  interest 
of  flower  growers  in  a  delightful  genus  of  plants. 
E.  Hartwegi  is  generally  the  first  to  bloom,  al- 
though this  year  it  has  in  my  garden  been  an  ici- 
pated  by  one  of  Mr.  Allen's  finds  on  the  Continent, 
which  is  fitly  named  The  Queen.  Hartweg's 
Dog's-tooth  Violet  has  taken  a  long  time  to  come 
into  bloom  this  season,  and,  unfortunately,  now 
that  it  is  open  we  are  having  bitterly  cold  nights, 
which  will  soon  destroy  its  beauty.  The  evanes- 
cence of  the  flowers  of  the  Erythroniums  is  one 
of  the  failings  of  the  genus,  and  E.  Hartwegi  is 
no  exception  ;  if  anything,  it  is  worse  than  some 
in  this  respect.  One  finds,  too,  that  planting  in 
semi  shade  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  flowers  is 
injurious  and  prevents  the  plant  blooming.  At 
least  this  is  so  here,  and  I  find  it  requires  full 
sun.  Although  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  hardy  with  me,  and  one  likes  to  see  its 
pale  yellow  flowers  with  their  orange  base.  There 
are  from  one  to  three  blooms  on  each  stem,  and, 
when  more  than  one,  they  open  in  succession. 
The  leaves  are  mottled,  — S,  Arnott,  Carnethorn, 
hy  DmnfrUs,  X.ll. 

Blue  Primroses. — The  success  achieved  in 
obtaining  such  a  distinct  break  in  colour  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  judicious  hybrid- 
ising and  careful  selection.  As  such  and  as 
curiosities  the  blue  Primroses  are  interesting  and 
command  a  certain  amount  of  admiration,  but 
my  opinion  is  that  they  are  failures  as  garden 
decorative  plants,  for  the  colours  are  the  reverse 
of  effective,  and  do  what  I  will,  or  plant  them  in 
whatever  way  or  position  I  will,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  admire  them  other  than  as  evidence 
of  the  hybridist's  skill.  Did  they  but  possess 
more  resemblance  to  the  native  Primrose  in  vary- 
ing shades  and  depth  of  colour  instead  of  the 
blue  and  purjile,  their  usefulness  for  beautifying 
our  banks  and  woods  would  be  very  great,  I 
have  written  in  other  seasons  depreciating  their 
value  in  this  way,  and  must  say  that  this  year's 
experience  has  again  confirmed  my  previous  im- 
pression of  them.  In  comparing  a  good  bank 
occupied  by  the  ordinary  Primrose  now  aglow 
with  bloom  and  another  equally  as  large  and 
in  quite  as  favourable  a  position  in  another  part 
of  the  grounds  planted  with  the  blue  one,  also  in 
full  bloom,  this  latter  is  nob  in  the  running. 
Probably  many  of  your  readers  will  not  agree 
with  me  in  this  or  admire  my  taste ;  neverthe 


it  is  my  honest  conviction,  and  as  such  I 
record  it.— J.  R. 

Puschkinia  scilloides.  —  Less  familiar  to 
growers  of  outdoor  flowers  than  the  Scillas,  the 
Puschkinias  are  yet  desirable  plants  for  the  choice 
border  or  the  rock  garden.  There  are  sometimes 
two  offered  in  cataljgues  under  the  names  of  P. 
scilloides  and  P.  libanotica,  the  latter  occasionally 
having  the  word  compacta  added.  According 
to  the  "Index  Kewensis,"  P.  scilloides  and  P, 
libanotica  are  synonymous,  the  former  being  the 
name  adopted  by  the  Kew  authorities.  So  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover  from  comparison  of 
plants  from  ditlerent  sources,  the  names  scil- 
loides and  libanotica  are  interchangeable  in  nur- 
series. There  are  two  varieties,  distinguish- 
able by  the  slightly  paler  colour  and  by  the 
narrower  lints  on  one.  This  has  been  called  scil- 
loides, but  one  finds  it  supplied  at  times  as 
libanotica  and  the  darker  one  as  scilloides.  Either 
of  the  two  is  very  pretty  with  its  rather  numerous 
flowers  of  a  pearly  blue  with  a  deeper  line.  The 
Puschkinias  are  more  difficult  to  establish  than 
the  Squills,  and  appear  to  me  to  require  a  warmer 
situation.  They  are,  besides,  exceedingly  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  slugs,  which  appear  to  find  that 
the  flowers  when  about  to  emerge  from  between 
the  leaves  are  delicacies.  One  has  to  make  fre- 
quent search  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pusch- 
kinias for  their  hidden  foes.  P.  scilloides  comes 
from  Asia  Mi  lor  and  Syria.  One  would  like  to 
know  if  the  only  other  Puschkinia  mentioned  in 
the  "  Kew  Index  " — P.  hyacinthoides,  from  Kur- 
distan—is  in  comxerce.  "As  March  flowers  these 
Puschkinias  are  very  desirable.— S.  A. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  28,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westmioster,  I— j 
p  m.  A  lecture  on  "  Some  of  the  Plants  Exhi- 
bited "  will  be  given  at  3  o'clock  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  (!.  Henslow,  M.A  ,  &c. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.  —  A  very 
great  change  in  temperature  has  taken  place  since 
the  last  report  was  issued.  In  that  report,  on 
four  consecutive  days  the  highest  readings  in 
shade  were  mentioned  as  being  above  60° ; 
whereas  during  the  last  four  days  the  temperature 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day  has  ranged  only 
between  .'!.">"  and  42'.  On  the  night  preceding  the 
21st  the  exposed  thermometer  showed  22'  of  frost, 
or  a  lower  reading  than  any  recorded  here  so  late 
in  March  during  the  past  thirteen  years.  It  was 
also  a  lower  temperature  than  any  registered  by 
the  same  thermometer  during  the  past  winter. 
Ab  1  foot  deep  the  ground  is  now  about  3°  colder 
than  the  March  average  for  that  depth,  but  at 
2  feet  deep  the  temperature  is,  if  anything,  rather 
warmer  than  is  seasonable.  There  has  been  no 
rain  during  the  week,  but  on  two  days  there 
occurred  light  falls  of  fnow.  There  was  never 
quite  sufficient  snow  on  the  ground  to  completely 
cover  it  On  four  days  the  sun  shone  brightly  for 
seven  or  more  hours.— E.  M.,  Berhhamsted. 


Stock  for  Apples.— Will  sime  reader  tell  m<i 
on  wliat  stock  the  Apples  in  Australia  are  grafted  ? 
I  understand  that  Apples  worked  on  this  stock  are 
proof  against  the  Atnerican  blight. — X. 

Tecophylaea  cyanocrocua.— Can  auy  of  your 
readers  help  me  as  to  the  management  of  this  bulb  y 
The  nurs  rymau  from  whom  I  last  bought  it  on  being 
asked  as  to  culture  wrote,  "  Place  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
warmest  wall  you  have."  The  only  pisition  in  which  I 
have  seen  the  bulb  thoroughly  established  and  happy, 
and  flowcrini,',  I  was  told,  regularly  every  yeir,  was  in 
a  garden  in  the  Lake  district  in  a  spot  where  it  could 
receive  but  a  moderate  amount  of  sun,  but  a  heivy 
rainfall.  Which  of  these  two  treatments  is  the  right 
one  ?  I  am  afraid  past  experience  forbids  me  to  argue 
that  the  bulks  will  Co  equally  well  with  either  treat- 
ment. I  have  tried  the  hot  treatment  arrd  never  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  bulbs.  Can  anyone  con- 
firm, from  his  own  csperience,  the  evideucs  in  favour 
of  the  other  H  tine  would  give  much  to  bo  able  to  see 
this  gem  in  robust  health  year  after  year  in  the  rock 
garden. — A,  C,  B-\rtholomew, 
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LATE  PEARS. 
Late  Pears  have  received  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion lately  at  the  hands  of  many  prominent 
growers,  and  although  I  am  afraid  I  have 
nothing  much  that  is  new  to  add  to  the  dis- 
cussion, yet  a  list  of  late  kinds  found  to  succeed 
here  might  perhaps  be  useful  to  some.  The 
Pear  season  ended  earlier  with  me  than  usual, 
which  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  the 
exceptional  heat  of  the  past  year  is  taken  into 
consideration.  But,  after  all  said  and  done. 
Pears  lasted  until  February  10,  and  when  I 
came  to  read  in  the  horticultural  press— besides 
hearing  from  private  sources — how  badly  others 
have  fared,  I  congratulated  myself  that  I  had 
any  Pears  left  even  at  so  late  a  period  as  that. 
Had  the  soil  been  of  a  lighter  description  the 
supply  would  have  run  out  much  sooner  than 
it  did.  One  can,  therefore,  quite  understand 
how  it  is  that  a  person  having  a  shallow  and 
light  soil  to  deal  with  would  liave  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  the  supply  until  Christmas.  I, 
after  such  a  season,  in  common  witli  many 
more,  cannot  refrain  from  wishing  that  we  had 
as  good  and  long-keeping  varieties  of  Pears  as 
we  have,  for  instance,  of  Apples.  Instead  of 
increasing  the  list  of  midseason  varieties,  of 
which  we  already  have  an  abundance,  it  would 
be  much  better  if  raisers  would  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  still  later  sorts  than 
those  we  already  possess.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  back  further  than  the  end  of  December. 
The  Pears  I  had  in  use  at  that  period  were  the 
remainder  of  C'haumontel,  also  Beurrii  d'Anjou, 
Knight's  Monarch,  and  Althorpe  Crassane. 
The  first  named,  as  a  matter  of  course,  can 
only  be  grown  in  the  warmest  localities  for 
tlie  fruit  1(1  be  worth  eating.  I  have  it  both 
on  a  wall  and  as  a  bush,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  finer  flavoured  fruits  are  produced  by  the 
latter.  The  other  sorts  named  are  so  well 
known  both  for  quality  and  high  flavour,  that 
further  allusion  is  unnecessary.     In  succession 


to  them  came  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  which  is  an 
excellent  Pear,  that  succeeds  well  both  out  in 
the  open  as  well  as  on  a  wall.  The  fruits  also 
remain  in  perfection  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  a 
very  valuable  mid-winter  sort.  I  have  grown 
this  Pear  now  for  some  time  and  have  never 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  it  but  in  high  terms. 
By  the  time  Beurre  d'Aremberg  was  past, 
VVinter  Nelis  was  ready.  Then  came  Nouvelle 
Fulvie  and  Beurre  de  Jonghe,  both  of  which 
are  excellent  and  highly  flavoured.  The  fruit 
of  Nouvelle  Fulvie  is  rough  looking  and  highly 
coloured,  but  the  flesh  is  melting  and  particu- 
larly rich  and  refreshing.  B.  de  Jonghe  is  a 
smooth,  handsome-looking  buttery  Pear,  not 
so  large  as  the  preceding,  but  valuable  withal 
on  account  of  its  lateness  in  ripening.  Both  de- 
serve wall  culture  and  succeed  well  as  cordons. 
Glou  Morceau  succeeded  these,  and  lasted 
until  the  end  of  January.  This  is  a  grand 
winter  Pear,  and  to  have  it  keep  well  and  ripen 
to  perfection,  it  is  necessary  to  net  the  trees 
and  allow  the  fruits  to  hang  until  November  is 
well  advanced  before  gathering  them.  They 
should  also  be  placed  either  in  the  coolest  part 
of  the  Pear  room  or  otherwise  stored  away  in 
the  Apple  room  until  they  are  on  the  point  of 
ripening,  when  they  are  best  renioved,  as  they 
re<[uire  a  little  warmth  to  finish  them  up.  It 
is  also  much  better  grown  on  a  wall  than  out 
in  the  open,  the  fruits  in  the  latter  case  l)eing 
apt  to  come  speckled  with  black  spots  and 
very  often  ci'acking.  On  a  wall  they  are  clean 
and  handsomo,  and  so  well  does  it  succeed  with 
me  that  T  have  a  good  number  of  trees  of  it, 
the  majority  of  which  are  cordons  on  tlie 
(,>uince.  After  this,  Bergamote  d'Esperen  came 
into  use,  and  this  Pear,  as  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  remark,  also  does  extremely  well 
here,  generally  lasting  a  long  time  in  use. 
Finally  the  supply  ended  with  Josephine  do 
Malines,  which  is  another  well-known  sort, 
not  satisfactory  eveiywhere  perhaps,  but  which 
leaves  no  room  for  complaint  here.  Two  other 
late  sorts  which  require  favourable  niention  are 
Comte  de  Flandre  and  Fondante  de  Thirriott, 


but  the  supply  of  both  being  limited,  I  cannot 
of  course  give  an  opinion  as  to  how  long  they 
will  last  after  arriving  at  maturity.  Easter 
Beurre  was  ripe  and  ready  for  use  early  in 
January,  and  quite  out  of  character  altngether, 
as  it  so  often  is.  Two  other  sorts  which  must  not 
be  omitted  are  Olivier  de  Serres  and  Beurre 
Perran.  The  former  of  these  is  later  than  B. 
d'Esperen,  and  the  latter  I  have  not  yet  fruited. 
According  to  the  sample  fruit  sent  me  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  it,  it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  late  keeping  Pears. 
A.  W. 


Raspberry  Norwich.  Wonder.— Mr.  Wythes, 
in  his  notes  on  good  Raspberries,  mentions  Norwich 
Wonder  and  thinks  it  a  good  A-ariety,  although 
not  50  suitable  as  some — notably  Superlative — for 
growing  in  shallow,  very  warm  soils.  I  am  glad 
he  has  included  it  in  his  list,  as  I  think,  if  planted 
by  those  who  have  a  fairly  deep,  moist  root-run, 
it  will  be  found  a  productive  and  profitable  Rasp- 
berry. I  know  it  is  grown  rather  extensively  by 
some  markeo  gardeners,  who  speak  of  it  as  being 
very  free  and  of  good  quality.  The  great  thing 
with  a  market  variety  is  firmiess  and  suitability 
for  travelling.  In  this  respect  I  think  with  Mr. 
Wythes,  that  there  is  none  to  equal  Superlative. 
Still,  in'  private  gardens,  I  think  the  old  Falstaff 
ought  to  find  a  place,  as  it  is  so  very  sweet  and 
juicy.— Norwich. 

Colour  in  Pears. — It  is  remarkable  what  a 
difference  in  colour  some  Pears  e.xhibit  when 
grown  in  various  aspects.  Most  noticeable  in 
this  respect  is  the  useful  Beurre  do  Uapiaumont. 
I  noticed  in  two  separate  gardens  that  the  fruit 
from  trees  on  east  walls  had  a  very  shiny  skin, 
the  rough  rusety  exterior  usually  seen  on  fruit  of 
this  variety  grown  for  market  being  entirely 
absent.  Grown  under  very  favourable  conditions 
and  in  the  full  sunlight  this  variety  will  often 
put  on  quite  a  crimson  cheek,  especially  if  in 
light,  warm  soil.  I  had  an  espalier  tree  running 
north  and  south,  and  in  some  seasons  the  fruits 
on  the  west  side  assumed  a  most  brilliant  colour, 
those  on  the  east  side  remaining  of  the  ordinary 
russety  hue.  Some  time  ago  a  fruiterer  who 
knew  Pears  well  ordered  a  quantity  of  Beurr(< 
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de  Capiaumont,  and  on  their  arrival  would  not 
believe  them  to  be  the  true  variety  until  re- 
assured by  the  grower,  so  brilliant  were  they. — N. 

Strawberry  Sir  Charles  Napier.— As  a  pot 
Strawberry  Sir  Charles  Napier  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  the  background,  1)ut  few  yield  better 
returns  when  well  managed,  that  is,  for  succes- 
sional  pickings  in  April.  In  a  large  garden  in 
East  Anglia  this  variety  used  to  be  well  grown  in 
pots,  the  fruit  taking  first  prizes  at  the  Norwich 
spring  shows.  Perhaps  the  flavour  is  rather  too 
sharp  to  please  some  people,  but  this  difficulty 
can  in  a  great  measure  be  overcome  with  pot- 
grown  fruit  at  the  date  named  by  propping  them 
well  up  to  the  light  and  sun,  and  finishing  off  the 
fruit  in  a  dryish,  airy  atmosphere.  I  have  read 
that  Sir  Charles  Napier  requires  a  light  soil,  but 
my  experience  with  it  is  just  the  reverse,  as  in  a 
light  loam  the  plants  died  off  when  swelling  their 
fruit,  the  foliage  giving  way  all  at  once,  even 
when  the  surface  was  well  mulched  with  short 
manure.  I  knew  a  small  market  grower  who 
depended  on  this  Strawberry  for  the  main  sup- 
plies in  the  open,  and  in  his  clayey  loam  the 
plants  did  remarkably  well.  It  is  a  firm,  bright- 
looking  fruit,  and  travels  well. — .T.  C. 

Fruit  prospects.— After  a  very  mild  winter 
we  have  lately  had  a  very  severe  spell  of  frost ; 
but,  fortunately,  very  few  of  the  fruit  trees  are 
forward  enough  to  take  any  harm.  Apricots  and 
Peaches  on  south  walls  have  a  good  many  ex- 
panded blooms,  and  doubtless  these  are  spoilt,  for 
no  netting  or  tiffany  could  withstand  from  1'2°  to 
1.5°  of  frost  for  several  nights  in  succession.  The 
mischief  done  to  those  early-flowering  trees  will 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  seasonable 
check  given  to  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries 
that  are  still  safe  in  the  bud  stage,  although  some 
of  the  Pears  were  getting  very  forward.  We  can 
now  safely  say  that  the  blooming  season  of  our 
hardy  fruits  must  be  a  late  one,  for  the  buds  of 
Apples  have  scarcely  moved  for  some  time  past, 
and  it  must  be  well  into  the  month  of  May  before 
a  good  many  of  them  are  fully  expanded,  and  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  saying,  "That  for 
every  fog  in  March  there  will  be  a  frost  in  May," 
then  we  may  surely  look  for  a  good  many,  for 
seldom  do  we  get  so  much  fog  as  we  had  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  March,  and  the  later  our 
trees  expand  their  blooms,  the  more  chance  will 
there  be  of  escaping  the  destructive  spring  frosts. 
The  trees  are  in  good  condition  for  carrying  a 
full  crop,  for  they  have  borne  but  very  little 
during  the  past  three  seasons,  and  now,  after  a 
hot  and  dry  summer  that  left  the  wood  rather 
over-ripe,  we  have  had  a  mild  and  very  wet 
winter,  so  that  the  buds  were  well  filled  up  and 
looked  like  bursting,  when  wintry  weather  came 
just  in  time  to  turn  what  looked  like  an  early 
spring  into  a  very  late  one.— James  Groom,  Gos- 
port. 

PLANTING  CUT-BACK  VINES. 
At  pige  176,  "  H.  R  "  gives  some  useful  hints 
on  planting  Vines.  Many,  and  especially  young 
gardeners,  are  apt  to  be  too  anxious  and  plant 
too  early  in  the  year,  failure  often  occurring, 
particularly  if  the  border  happens  to  be  outside. 
In  such  cases  I  certainly  think  with  "  H.  R." 
that  success  is  more  certain  if  the  young  canes 
are  allowed  to  make  a  portion  of  new  growth 
previous  to  planting,  this  being  performed  in 
April.  Of  course,  when  the  border  is  entirely 
inside  it  is  different,  or  even  where  the  Vines  are 
planted  inside  and  allowed  egress  through  front 
arches  into  an  outside  border,  and  even  then 
extra-early  planting  is  a  mistake,  canes  planted 
in  April  going  away  strong  from  the  very  first 
and  doing  far  more  work  in  a  given  time. 
"  H.  R."  says  that  when  allowed  to  make  a  little 
growth  previous  to  planting  the  roots  are  becom- 
ing active,  but  he  does  notsay  if  he  recommends 
disturbing  the  roots  of  cut-backs  under  such 
conditions.  This  would  I  think  be  risky,  as  the 
new  ones  would  be  liable  to  injury. 

The  question,  however,  arises  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  disentangle  the  roots  of  cut-back 


Vines  at  all,  provided  they  are  only  in  moderate- 
sized  pots.  I  have  known  them  planted  with  the 
balls  intact  and  do  capitally,  only  it  is  necessary 
to  ram  the  compost  extra  firm  round  the  balls  to 
prevent  the  wholesale  escape  of  water.  When 
once  such  Vines  lay  hold  of  the  new  soil  they 
soon  go  ahead,  though  I  do  not  advise  planting 
canes  with  very  large  balls  in  this  way.  I  think 
the  best  way  of  all  is  to  start  these  cut-backs  in  a 
little  warmth,  and  when  a  little  top  growth  and  a 
few  new  roots  are  made,  to  plant  into  warm  soil. 
They  then  feel  no  check.  I  have  known  cut- 
backs to  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots  in  spring,  the 
roots  trimmed  and  repotted,  and  as  soon  as  new 
roots  were  formed  planted  out.  In  any  case  it  is 
courting  failure  to  plant  into  cold  soil.  Whether 
the  border  is  inside  or  outside,  the  soil  about  the 
roots  should  always  be  warmed,  and  when  out- 
side a  good  thickness  of  fermenting  material  should 
be  laid  on  to  prevent  the  warmth  escaping. 

Norfolk. 

EXTENSION  OF  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE 

TREES. 
The  excellent  note  by  Mr.  Wythes  on  p.  175 
leaves  little  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  the 
treatment  advised  so  nearJy  accords  with  my  own 
experience,  that  I  would  like  to  add  my  testimony 
to  his.  All  the  arguments  I  have  heard  in  favour 
of  restriction  have  failed  to  convince  me  of  its 
utility,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  good  results 
attained  by  letting  young  trees  have  their  head. 
In  the  case  of  older  trees  it  is  so  easy  to  dis- 
bud back  to  any  given  point  that  may  be  neces- 
sary, tliat  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  do  I 
ever  shorten  a  shoot  after  the  fruit  is  gathered 
and  the  buds  made  up.  Even  supposing  the 
shoot  to  be  cut  back  to  a  triple  bud,  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  this  individual  bud  will  start.  If 
it  does  not,  then,  as  Mr.  Wythes  points  out,  we 
must  go  further  back  for  our  new  shoot.  If  it 
does,  the  shoots  above  it  may  be  rubbed  out  when 
disbudding,  and  it  will  grow  as  freely  as  in  the 
other  case  ;  the  piece  of  old  wood  will  also  ba  use- 
ful to  heel  the  young  shoot  in  to  and  train  it. 
No  disfigurement  is  caused,  as  the  foliage  hides  it 
directly,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a  good  head  of 
leaves  on  the  tree  it  may  be  cut  out  without 
injury  if  it  is  in  the  way.  Stopping  the  shoots 
when  they  have  filled  their  allotted  space  is  a 
different  thing  altogether,  and  by  again  pinching 
the  sub-laterals  as  they  form,  a  wood-bud  at  the 
end  is  secured  without  a  doubt.  Where  there  is 
ample  room  for  them  to  run  there  is  little  to  fear 
from  very  strong  shoots.  They  must  be  stopped, 
of  course  ;  this  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
weaker  shoots  on  other  parts  of  the  tree.  As 
many  of  the  resulting  laterals  as  possible  must  be 
laid  in,  but  even  this  need  not  be  carried,  as  it 
sometimes  is,  to  the  verge  of  crowding,  for  thereby 
the  end  in  view  is  defeated.  If  there  is  only 
room  for  two  or  three  sub- laterals  pinch  the  rest 
out,  and  if  the  selected  ones  again  seem  to  be 
taking  an  undue  share  of  the  sap,  pinch  these  at 
the  end  of  the  first  IS  inches  or  so  of  growth, 
something  after  the  plan  practised  with  young 
Vines,  and,  in  fact,  with  something  of  the  same 
object,  i.e.,  the  perfecting  of  the  buds  all  along 
the  shoots.  The  most  patent  advantage  of  this 
extension  in  the  case  of  young  trees  is,  of  course, 
the  useful  outlet  it  provides  for  the  large  amount 
of  energy  collected  by  the  roots  running  in  the 
newly-made  borders.  If  properly  ripened  the 
shoots  bear  fruit  blossoms  in  abundance,  and, 
according  as  the  tree  is  too  strong  or  the  reverse, 
a  heavy  or  a  light  crop  is  at  the  option  of  the 
grower.  The  effect  of  either  has  often  been 
pointed  out  in  these  pages.  H.  R. 


Pear  Winter  Orange,  or  Suffolk  Orange. 
—I  am  able  to  give  Mr.  G.  Wythes  some  in- 
formation about  this  Pear.  Nearly  fifty  yeara 
ago  there  was  a  large  tree  of  it— probably  20  feet 
high  —  in  the  schoolmaster's  garden  at  Rendle- 
sham.  It  used  to  bear  very  freely,  the  branches 
bending  to  the  ground  with  tha  weight  of  the 
fruit.     It  was  much  appreciated  at  the  Hall  for 


cooking,  and  my  father  used  to  make  an  ex- 
change of  fruit  for  a  bushel  of  it  every  year.  I 
do  not  intend  Mr.  Wythes  to  think  this  was  the 
original  tree  ;  it  may  have  been  a  grafted  tree  for 
aught  I  know  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a 
local  variety  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Woodbridge.  Mr.  Woods— then  of  the  Woodbridge 
Nursery  (who  sent  out  Woods'  Frame  Radieh,  still 
the  best  early  variety),  now  Notcutt's— catalogued 
it  and  distributed  it  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. I  believe  it  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  Verulam,  which  will  not  keep  nearly  so 
long.  The  Orange  Pear  may  be  had  in  capital 
condition  as  late  as  May,  but  I  have  never  seen  ib 
melting  even  then.  Ib  is  always  hard,  white-fleshed, 
and  sweet— a  capital  kitchen  Pear.  I  had  lost 
sight  of  it  till  I  saw  it  on  Mr.  Woods'  stand  of 
hardy  fruit  at  Ipjwich,  now  some  years  back, 
and  SBJurod  three  good  bush  trees  of  it  from  him. 
Although  living  in  the  adjoining  county,  I  only 
know  of  one  grower  besides  myself  who  has  it  in 
Norfolk,  and  he  told  me  he  had  his  tree  from 
Mr.  Woods.  Mr.  D.  T.  FiA  and  Mr.  Temple, 
both  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  Suffolk, 
will  know  the  Pear  well,  and  may  have  heard  its 
origin.  It  is  passing  strange  to  me  that  such  a 
useful  kitchen  fruit  should  be  so  little  known  out 
of  the  county.— Wm.  All.\n',  Guntou  Park. 

■  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wythes  (p.  17li), 

this  Pear  is  but  very  little  known  anywhere,  and 
I  may  add  that  it  is  very  rarely  seen  except  in 
the  eastern  counties.  It  is  so  much  like  Verulam 
as  to  have  deceived  some  experts  into  thinking 
that  fruits  of  it  which  I  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall  some  years  ago  were  wall-grown  fruit  of 
Verulam,  the  fact  being  that  they  were  grown  on 
a  pyramid  in  the  opsn  garden  and  with  no  special 
culture.  The  finest  fruits  I  have  ever  seen  of 
Winter  Orange  have  been  shown  at  the  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  "Chrysanthemums  shows,  where  for 
years  past  it  has  been  seen  in  excellent  condition 
and  of  a  colour  almost  warranting  its  name.  I 
never  found  it  worth  eating  as  a  dessert  fruit,  but 
for  stewing  no  other  was  so  well  liked,  though  I 
grew  Catillac  and  some  other  noted  stewing 
varieties,  and  it  was  in  season  for  that  purpose 
for  at  least  six  months.  The  tree  is  semi-weeping 
in  habit  and  a  wonderful  cropper  year  after  year 
without  fail.  Mr.  Wythes  is  well  within  the  mark 
when  he  says  that  the  fruits  looked  as  if  they 
would  keep  till  May.  I  have  kept  them  through 
June ;  indeed,  the  season  extended  till  the  crop 
was  used  up,  and  does  not  come  to  an  end 
abruptly  by  decay  of  the  fruit.  Now  that  this 
Pear  has  been  brought  into  prominent  notice, 
growers  will  do  well  to  add  ib  to  their  list  of 
stewing  varieties,  but  it  should  not  be  boomed 
for  dessert  use,  as  it  cannot  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.—J.  C.  Tallack. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 

Pear  Prince  Consort. — I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  this  Pear  mentioned  in  fruit  catalosfiies. 
This,  to  me,  appears  strange,  as  I  cDnsider  it  one  of 
the  very  richest  of  Christmas  Fears.  1  am  aware  it 
needs  watching,  as  although  not  ripening  until  a_  com- 
paratively late  date,  it  must  be  used  in  the  nick  of 
time,  or,  say,  within  ten  days  or  so,  or  it  becomes 
useless— not  discolouring,  but  going  soft  and  flavour- 
less. The  tree  is  not  a  strong  grower,  and  needs  a 
fairly  ricli  root-run  and  g  lod  all-round  attention, 
which  it  well  repays.  The  fruits,  which  are  freely 
borne  even  on  young  trees,  are  rather  tapering,  and 
have  a  somewhat  rough,  mottled  skin,  haing  deli- 
ciously  sweet  and  juicy. — J.  C. 

Apple  Newton  Wonder.—"  H."  has  a  note 
ou  this  new  cooking  Apple  at  p.  175,  having  seen  some 
good  examples  of  it  at  Farnbam  Park.  I  think  there 
can  he  no  doubt  about  this  variety  gaining  general 
popularity,  as  it  seems  to  possess  every  good  quality 
and  is  a  grand  keeper.  I  Jo  not  know  what  the 
cliaracter  of  the  soil  at  Farnham  is,  but  I  once  saw  an 
espalier  tree  of  Newtm  Wonder  quite  at  home  in  a 
very  strong  soil  in  a  midland  garden.  The  tree  had 
only  been  planted  one  season,  but  bore  several  fine 
shapely  fruits,  and  had  made  excellent  sturdy,  short- 
jointed  growth .  So  many  of  the  finer  varieties  canker 
unless  in  a  warm,  well-drained  soil,  that  new  sorts  are 
doubly  valued  when  found  to  be  good  doers.— C.  N. 
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Flower  Garden. 

TREE    LUPINS. 
I  OBT.UNED  about  five  years  ago  three  plants 
which  were   then  in   small  pots   and  described 
as     Tree     Lupins.       In     the    open     they    be- 
came in  two  years  fine  shrubs   bearing  masses 


those  of  medium  size.  Besides  those  named, 
Amiral  Avellan  and  California,  if  distinct,  are 
large  bloom  producers.  After  all  in  single 
Violets  there  cannot  be  material  distinctions. — 
A.  D. 

Diseased  Violets. — "Inquirer"  (page  1(30) 
certainly  deserves  better  fortune,  after  the  exem- 
plary treatment  he  has  accorded  to  his  Violets, 
than  has  fallen  to  his  lot).  ".J.  R.'s"  advice  to 
destroy  the  entire  collection  and  to  start  afresh 
with  a  healthy  lot  of  young  plants  is  the  best 
that  can  be  given,  for  attempts  to  combat  the 
disease,  however  drastic,  are  rarely  if  ever 
satisfactory.  The  frames  should  be  well  washed 
with  some  strong  insecticide  or  solution  of 
petroleum  and  the  new  plants  grown  during  the 
summer  in  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  not  pre- 
viously been  used  for  Violet  culture,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  chance  of  any  lurking  germs 
of  disease  attacking  the  fresh  importations. 
If  in  March  the  frames  are  surfaced  with  a 
mulching  of  rich  porous  compost  and  the 
strongest  runners,  which  alone  should  be  re- 
tained, allowed  to  root  in  this,  they  will  form 
nice  little  plants  to  put  out  towards  the  end  of 
April.-S.  W.  F. 

Torch  Lilies  (Kniphofias).  —  These   hand- 
some plants,  as  indicated  by  "K.  J."  (page  166), 
often  prove  unsatisfactory  in  damp,  heavy  soil. 
In  such  a  staple  I  have  during  the  past  three 
years  lost  specimens  of  K.  Uvaria,  although  these 
were  carefully  planted  during  the  autumn  and 
were  not  mutilated  in  the  manner  mentioned 
by  "E.  J."  in  his  article  by  being  bereft  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  leaves,  a  practice,  un- 
fortunately,   too   common.     In   the   ground  in 
which  these  Kniphofias  dwindled  and  died,  and 
of  bloom,  one  of  them  bright  yellow,  one  mauve,    which  is  in   close  proximity   to   running  water, 
and  the  other  white.     Seed  saved  from  these    Lobeha  fulgens  grows  with  remarkable  vigour  and 
soon    produced    plants,    which    have    bloomed    increases    rapidly,    although    never    given     the 
sometimes  in  the  first  year  and  always  freely  in    slightest  winter  protection.     During  the  time  the 
the   .■jficond    and    snncfiedincr    mifia       TIip^    havn     Lobelias  have  occupied  ( ' 


seem  to  fail  in  the  production  of  these  beautiful 
things,  and  even  in  relation  to  the  single  flowers 
there  is  far  from  being  that  hard  selection  to 
obtain  stiff,  erect  stems  and  trusses  of  large  size 
carrying  fine  flowers  of  the  brightest  colours. 
More  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  purest 
yellow  or  lemon  centres  and  ground  colours  dis- 
tinctly marked.  A  more  beautiful  race  of  spring 
flowers  does  not  exist,  but  to  keep  up  a  fine  strain, 
hard  and  persistent  selection  is  necessary. — A.  D. 


HARDY  LEGUMINOS.E. 
I  RE^rEiiBER  some  few  years  ago  at  a  horticul- 
tural symposium  remarking  to  a  friend  that  a 
collection   of  hardy   Leguminosie   would    be   a 


A  u'hite  Tree  Lupin.  Engraved  for  The  Garden 
from  a  photograph  sent  fcv  ^r.  Robert  R. 
Fowler,  Lingjield  Park,  Lingfield,  Surrey. 


tne  secona  ana   succeeaing   ones,     iney  nave    r; r — — ^..  ^-..-^..l,  k,v^.=.. 

developed  into  many  more  varieties-I  suppose  |  w'^H   !,%r  tv    ^"'°"fK     ,  ?'^° 

by  hyb'ridising.     I  have  recently  been  selfc'ting  !  ^rth^r"^of"TKeninr mtth^ffTst"^ 


these  carefully,  and  have  now  over  a  dozen 
tinct  colours,  or  variations  in  colour.     Tl 


ipied  their  present  position   the 
shown   -iO"   of 
:-extended  cold 
I  opening  months  of  1895  affected 
^"  :  them  injuriously.     Arundo   conspicua,  generally 
,  J  J    ,  ,  ■  considered  a  somewhat  tender  subject,  planted 

have  named,  and  .rom  them  am  growing  a  <  close  to  the  Kniphofias  and  at  the  same  time,  is  in 
number  of  cuttings,  which  I  find  strike  easily  j  vigorous  health  and  has  developed  into  a  fine  spe- 
in  the  open   ground.     Some  of   the  trees  not    cimen.— S.  W.  F. 

more  than  three  years  old  are  between  8  feet !      tt^„„  ;„  tt«»=   xi„i„„    ti,  tt        v.., 

and  9  feet  high   and  as  much   as   20   feet   in  | :,  ^^  f"tL"^         Polyanthuses.-How  httle 

„■ t„    H,       t  .°      '   "'""■   '"    IS  seen  of  these  very  interesting  spring  flowers  now. 

circumference  ;    the   stems   are   in  some   cases    gome    years    ago    the  ^   '       «^ 

10  inches  and  more  round.  They  began  bloom-  I  Jack-in-the-Green  and 
ing  last  year  in  June.  They  are  evergreen.  Galligaskins,  or  .lacka- 
the  foliage  very  elegant  and  of  a  pleasing  napes,  oddities  in  Poly- 
shade.  They  are  quite  unprotected  during  the  anthuses,  were  regarded 
winter,  and  neither  frost  nor  snow  affected  as  great  garden  curiosl- 
them.  I  may  say  they  have  been  the  admira-  ties.  But  a  little  in- 
tion  of  the  many  visitors  who  have  seen  them,  tercrossing  soon  caused 
and  who  tell  me  they  are  quite  strange  to  them  ;  ^^^f  *f '"S^  ^°,  °°™| 
in  fact,  I  can  find  no  one  who  appears  acquainted  ^'^^'y  ^'""^  ^1' •  ^"^, 
with  them.  The  colours  now^p^roducedVe  pale  ,  re7be=u'^f  Aeti"s 
emon  rich  gold,  buff",  bronze,  French  grey,  resulted.  Now  these 
lavender,  mauve,  yellow  and  white,  mauve  and  quaint  Primulas  are 
white,  mauve  and  yellow,  pure  white,  and  a  :  seldom  seen.  But  they 
very  beautiful  blue  and  white.  I  am  hoping  ]  were  not  free  seed-pro- 
to  find  further  developments  from  this  year's  ducers,  as  the  ordinary 
seedlings.  I  send  you  a  photo  of  one,  but  it  is  single  -  flowered  forms 
not  one  of  the  most  stately  plants.  The  P;eony  '''•'■e,  due,  no  doubt, 
growing  below  will  give  you  some  idea  of  its  chiefly  to  difficulty  in 
size.      _  Robert  R.  Fowler.      :  j'""'',l'!'''''°"'i'._51   I'^f"" 

Lwifidd,  Surrey. 


Spring  Bitter  Vetch  {Orohus  vernus). 

highly  interesting  thing  to  get  together  in  a 
garden.  He  agreed  to  this  as  a  general  pro- 
position, but  observed  that  anything  of  the 
sort,  if  attempted  by  a  nurseryman,  would  in- 
fallibly take  him  some  way  towards  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Official  Receiver.  Very  probably 
this  is  true,  and  I  suppose  it  must  be  admitted 
that  if  one  were  to  set  to  work  to  collect,  say, 
the  ten  Papilionaceni  that  lay  together  under 
that  extraordinarily  broad-brimmed  hat  which 
.sheltered  the  author  of  "A  Week  at  the 
Lizard  "  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  50° 
parallel  of  N.  latitude,  they  would  conduce  bu 
little  to  the  sum  total  of  garden  eflfect. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  there   is  not,  I 


Single  Violets.— The  fine  variety  Princess  of 
Wales,  so  far  regarded  as  the  largest  flowered  of 
sweet  Violets,  is  likely  to  be  ousted  from  that 
position  by  the  new  La  France,  which  has  so  far 
this  season  shown  abnormal  dimensions  in  the 
flowers  that  are  rich  in  colour  and  highly  per- 
fumed. Whether  the  large  -  flowered  varieties 
will  oust  from  popular  favour  such  good  ones  as 
The  Czar,  Victoria  Regina,  Wellsiana,  Gloire 
de  Bourg-la-Reine  (a  beautiful  one  with  an 
outrageous  name),  and  the  Russian  is  doubtful,  as 
very  large  flowers  do  rot  bunch  so  well  as  do 


flowers    have 
ong       throats. 


duplex 
such 

They  are  also  more 
liable  to  harm  from 
damp  when  rain  pre- 
vails largely  in  the 
blooming  season.  Still, 
it  used  to  be  possible  to 
maintain  distinct  du- 
jilex    strains,     and    of 

these  the  white,  red,  jellow,  and  buff  kinds  were 
wonderfully  eff'ective.  But  not  all  had  stiff- 
flowering  stems,  which  was  an  undoubted  draw- 
back. However,  those  which  had  were  remark- 
ably effective  in  good  large  clumps.     Strains  now 


Genista  monosperma. 

think,  any  large  family  of  plants  that  contri- 
butes greater  and  more  diversified  beauty  to 
the  hardy  garden  than  do  the  Pea  flowers  in  all 
their  forms.     They  are  found  in  all  colours  and 
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in  all  shades,  including  sky-blue  (even  pendini 
the  absence  of  Lathyrus  magellanicus) ;  their 
habit  is  extremely  varied  and  the  foliage  is  in 
the  last  degree  diversified,  and  in  most  cases  of 
exceptional  beauty  both  in  form  and  texture. 
They  comprise  also  some  of  the  best  among 
wall  creepers,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  showiest 
of  flowering  shrubs,  as  well  as  herbaceous  and 
choice  alpine  flowers. 

The  following  notes  apply  mainly  to  plants 
to  be  found  autour  de  mon  jarJin,  although 
some  few  are  named  which  I  either  do  not  or 
cannot  grow  here.  With  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  Brooms,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  say  much 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  order.  Every- 
body knows  the  Laburnum  and  Acacia  (though 
a  good  many  are  probably  unaware  that  the 
latter  is  not  an  Acacia  but  a  Robinia),  while 
comparatively  few  know  Cercis  siliquastrum 
(the  .Judas  Tree)  and  Civsalpinia  japonica,  both 
of  which  have,  however,  been  figured  in  The 
Garden  (vol.  xlii.,p.  :'A'.i,  and  vol.  xl.,  p.  588, 
respectively),  and  neither  of  which  is  perhaps 
quite  hardy  in  all  climates  and  situations,  in  which 
latter  I  fear  my  own  garden  is  included.  There 
is  no  more  beautiful  flowering  tree  than  C. 
siliquastrum.  Again,  everybody  knows  that 
best  of  all  wall  shrubs  Wistaria  sinensis,  but 
the  extraordinarily  beautiful  Australian  creeper 
Edwardsia  grandiflora  (syn.,  Sophora,  which 
latter  is  now,  I  fancy,  the  orthodox  name)  is  very 
uncommon.  If  I  had  the  position  (in  the  matter 
of  a  wall)  and  climate  to  give  it,  there  are  few 
things  I  would  rather  grow  than  this. 

The  Brooms. — Probably  there  are  people  in 
the  world  (at  Kew  possibly)  who  have  formed,  in 
their  own  minds  at  any  rate,  some  substantial 
theory  as  to  the  diflerence,  botanical  or  other- 
wise, between  Cytisus  and  Genista.  I  thought 
at  one  time  that  I  had  arrived  at  a  tenable 
theory  on  this  point  myself,  but  a  study  of 
gardening  dictionaries  and  catalogues  has  con- 
vinced me  that  I  am  as  ignorant  in  this  matter 
as  when  I  first  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
plants.  It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that 
the  common  yellow  Broom  is  a  Cytisus,  i.e.,  C. 
SGoparius,  consequently  the  white  variety 
(C.  albus),  the  hybrid  lemon  -  coloured 
variety  (C.  prsijcox)  and  the  variety  acci- 
dentally discovered  wild  in  Normandy  (C.  s. 
Andreanus)  are  presumably  Cytisus  also, 
though  the  latter  is  almost  invariably  sold  as 
Genista  Andreana.  All  these  are  too  well 
known  to  need  commendation.  I  have  not,  I 
regret  to  say,  room  for  anything  like  a  complete 
collection  of  Brooms,  but  there  are  two  or  three 
others  here  which  are  distinct  and  worth  grow- 
ing— one  a  tall  and  somewhat  late-flowering 
sort,  which  I  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  get 
named,  is  po.ssibly  C.  nigricans  ;  another,  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  family, 
is  the  Madeira  Broom  (C.  virgatus).  This  latter 
is  an  evergreen  species,  but  it  appears  to  be 
quite  hardy.  Of  the  alpine  species,  C.  pur- 
pureus  is  a  beautiful  little  shrub,  as  is  also  a 
variety  with  brighter  pink  flowers,  sold  as  C. 
p.  incarnatus.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  white 
variety  as  well,  which  I  have  not  got  now, 
though  I  fancy  I  once  bought  it.  Cytisus  Ar- 
doini  is  a  dwarf  shrub  of  more  prostrate  habit 
which  grows  very  slowly,  as  does  also  the  rare 
native  Genista  pilosa.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  (in  the  matter  of  neatness)  of  the  prostrate 
Brooms,  but  there  are  others  that,  being  more 
vigorous,  are  possibly  more  useful.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  common  Dyer's  Green- 
weed  (G.  tinctoria),  its  double  variety,  and  also 
the  alpine  variety  called  G.  tinctoria  var. 
humifusa,  and  G.  sagittalis,  a  plant  abundant  in 
places  on  the  Alps,  among  otliers  on  the  Grand 
Saleve,  near  Geneva,  though  no  one  need  avail 


themselves  of  this  information  to  distress  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Alpine  Plants  by 
digging  it  up,  for  they  have  not  a  chance  of 
making  it  grow  by  this  sort  of  transplantation. 
A  plant  of  recent  introduction,  G.  schipkaensis, 
from  the  Balkans,  as  its  name  betrays,  is  a  most 
valuable  acquisition,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
the  only  prostrate  white  Genista  in  cultivation. 
The  value  of  Spartium  junceura  (the  Spanish 
Broom)  is  known  to  everybody,  but  the  pink 
Broom  of  New  Zealand  (Notospartium  Car- 
michaelire)  has  certainly  not  yet  achie^•ed  any 
wide  popularity.  The  best  specimen — for  the 
matter  of  that,  the  only  good  specimen — I  have 
ever  seen  of  this  was  in  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Exeter,  but  the  two  plants  I  have  here — one  of 
which,  by  the  way,  was  much  damaged  by  the 
winter  of  1894-5 — do  not  seem  to  grow  with 
much  vigour.  This,  however,  is  a  very  choice, 
distinct,  and  beautiful  shrub,  and  those  who 
like  something  a  little  out  of  the  common 
should  get  it. 

Desmodium  penduliflorum,  a  pretty  purple- 
flowering  shrub  that  blooms  in  September,  I 
have  never  tried  here,  nor  have  I  ever  had 
Cassia  marylandica,  a  yellow  Leguminosa  said 
to  be  hardy,  but  I  have  recently  set  up  with 
Psoralea  macrostachya,  a  plant,  I  fancy,  of 
more  or  less  recent  introduction,  which  I  hope 
may  succeed.  It  is  said  to  have  purple  flowers, 
and  has  the  beautiful  foliage  common  to  so 
many  of  its  tribe. 

Turning  now  to  plants  of  more  distinctly  her- 
baceous and  alpine  character,  I  may  mention  the 
Tree  Lupins  of  California  (L.  arboreus)  as  a 
transitional  link.  These  are  in  fact  shrubs, 
raised  with  the  greatest  ease  from  seed,  which 
will  not  stand  a  very  hard  winter  and  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  be  expected  to  last 
more  than  three  or  four  years.  The  commonest 
and  best  of  them  is  the  yellow  variety,  but  there 
lilac  which  should  not  be  introduced  into 
the  garden,  as  it  crosses  at  once  with  the  yellow 
and  spoils  the  blooms  of  both.  I  see  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Morgan,  in  their  catalogue  for  the 
present  year,  ofl'er  seed  of  a  white  sort.  If  this 
nes  true  from  seed,  it  should  be  valuable  as 
ariety,  though  nothing,  I  think,  can  equal 
the  yellow  for  permanent  beauty  and  eftect. 
The  common  perennial  Lupin  (L.  polyphyllus) 
beautiful  in  leaf  and  flower  (which  latter  varies 
greatly  in  shade),  but  after  flowering  it  is  one  of 
the  most  unsightly  of  all  the  larger  herbaceous 
plants.  There  is  another  species,  L.  nootka- 
's,  which  I  see  still  appears  in  catalogues, 
but  it  is  so  long  ago  since  I  saw  it  that  I  forget 
even  whether  it  is  in  any  way  distinct.  Of 
Thermopsis,  closely  allied  plants,  there 
e,  I  think,  two  species — both  with  yellow 
flowers — in  general  cultivation,  and  both  of 
American  origin.  I  have  had  T.  fabacea  here 
for  many  years  and  am  very  fond  of  it  ;  it 
seems  to  prefer  a  dry  soil  and  to  dislike  shade. 
I  have  an  idea  that  there  is  a  species  with 
purple  flowers  figured  in  that  lovely  flower- 
book,  Roylo's  "Flora  of  the  Himalayas,"  but  if 
there  is  I  have  forgotten  the  specific  name. 
Although  there  is  no  denying  that  the  colour  of 
BAPTisi.i  .4USTRALIS  is  indigo-blue  and  of  a 
shade  not  appreciably  darker  or  richer  than  some 
of  the  Aconitums,  I  nevertheless  consider  this 
one  of  the  very  finest  among  the  taller-growing 
herbaceous  plants  ;  apart  from  the  flowers,  the 
habit  is  neat,  and  the  foliage  is  singularly  rich 
and  beautiful.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  this  periodical,  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  men- 
tions this  among  plants  "  that  do  not  succeed 
at  Edge."  It  seems  improbable  that  a  plant  of 
this  vigour  should  refuse  to  grow  anywhere  in 
the   southern  half  of  this  island,  so  I  assume 


that  by  "not  succeeding"  not  flowering  is 
implied,  and  this  is  to  some  extent  my  own 
experience,  for  in  1896  I  had  no  flowers,  in 
1897  the  plant  bloomed  profusely,  while  on  a 
still  stronger  plant  last  year  I  had  but  four  or 
five  flowering  spikes.  There  is  certainly  some- 
thing capricious  about  its  habit  in  this  respect. 
I  have  here  also  a  white  variety  which  has  not 
yet  bloomed,  but  which  should  be  valuable  if  it 
is  a  good  white.  I  have  never,  however,  seen 
it  in  bloom,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  other  garden 
except  my  own.  A  yellow  species,  B.  tinctoria, 
bloomed  here  once,  but  died  away,  appa- 
rently having  got  its  root  into  something  that 
did  not  agree  with  it.  It  did  not  strike  me  as 
of  much  value  or  distinctness.  The  two  varie- 
ties of  Galega  oflicinalis  (purple  and  white)  are 
both  good  plants,  and  among  the  few  Legumi- 
nos;«  easy  to  move.  They  are  common  in  cot- 
tage gardens  in  the  home  counties.  I  am  not 
aware  that  other  species  are  in  cultivation.  Of 
the 

Perennial  Peas,  L.  grandiflorus  and  L.  lati- 
folius  are  almost  too  well  known  to  need  men- 
tion. The  former  should  never  be  admitted 
unless  one  is  prepared  to  grant  a  lease  of 
999  years,  for  it  is  as  ineradicable  as  the  worst 
qualities  of  one's  best  friends.  The  white  variety 
of  the  latter,  which  blooms  later  than  the  type, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  the  whole 
order.  It  is  not  always  quite  easy  to  establish. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  Peas  is  L.  rotundifolius 
(syn.,  L.  Drummondi),  with  red,  almost  scarlet, 
flowers,  and  another  distinct  sort  is  L.  Sibthorpi. 
This  grows  slowly  and  appears  to  be  far  less 
vigorous  than  others  of  the  species — it  has  not 
yet  bloomed  here — and  another,  bought,  I  think, 
last  year  under  the  name  of  L.  ochroleucus,  has, 
I  see,  disappeared  altogether.  Probably  this  is 
no  great  loss,  for  the  name  seems  to  imply  that 
the  colour  is  undecided.  The  Californian  Pea, 
figured  last  autumn  in  The  Gakden  (vol.  liv., 
p.  352)  under  the  name  of  L.  pubescens,  will 
be  an  acquisition  if  it  should  prove  to  have  a 
good  constitution.  The  colour  (among  peren- 
nial Peas,  at  any  rate)  is  distinct,  though 
whether  it  should  be  described  as  "sapphire- 
lavender  "  or  "  cold  fingers  "  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  The  latter,  unluckily,  one  knows,  and 
the  colour  of  the  jewel  and  the  flower  respec- 
tively are  also  easily  recognised,  but  I  have 
never  been  quite  successful  in  forming  a 
mental  conception  of  the  "blend,"  although 
I  admire  it  as  a  bit  of  word-painting  and 
one  of  the  highest  efforts  of  the  nursery- 
man in  the  matter  of  colour-description,  an 
art  for  which  he  has  been  so  long  famous. 
I  remember  reading  a  few  years  ago  in  some 
gardening  paper  or  pamphlet  an  article  on 
these  sorts  of  things  in  which  Lord  Anson's 
Blue  Pea  (L.  magellanicus)  was  treated  with 
the  knowledge  of  complete  familiarity.  The 
venerable  writer  (he  must  have  been  close 
on  ninety  and  may  have  been  a  half-brother  or 
first  cousin  once  removed  of  Mrs.  Loudon)  had 
evidently  seen  the  vegetable  sea-serpent  in  the 
flesh,  dealt  with  it,  cultivated  it  and  knew  all 
about  it  ;  but,  unfortunately  (as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  memories  of  very  old  people),  he 
probably  confused  the  present  with  the  past, 
and,  at  any  rate,  he  forgot  to  tell  us  when  or 
here  he  had  last  seen  it,  so  the  veil  of 
obscurity  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  be  lifted. 
I  wonder  whether  it  is  too  late  to  go  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  file  a  Bill  (I  fancy  they  have 
struck  at  the  first  principles  of  equity  by  call- 
ing these  things  "actions"  now,  by  the  way) 
Perpetuate  Testimony."  However,  if  the 
new  amateur  society  for  plant-hunting  should 
decide  to  explore  the  Southern  Andes  instead 
of  the  Altai  or  Northern  China,  I  think  I  shall 
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move  "that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  com-  is  a  native  of  the  alpine  regions  of  Western 
mittee"  to  find  this  and  bring  it  home  at  all  Europe,  and  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees  as  well  as 
costs.  I  the  Alps,  Eaux  Bonnes  being  one  of  its  habitats. 

There  is  a  pretty  Australian  Pea  with  white   O.  luteus  (or  aurantiacus)  is  a  plant  of  more 
flowers,  a  Swainsonia,  of   which  I    forget  the    vigorous  habit  than  any  of  them,  with  blooms 

I  of  the  shade  of  old  gold,  and  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  is  O.  roseus  from  the  Caucasus. 
The  only  fault  of  this  is  that  the  blooms,  which 
are  of  rich  crimson,  seem  to  burn  and  fade — as 
is  the  case  with  others  of  the  order,  such  as  L. 
rotundifolius — too  quickly  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun.  O.  roseus  appears  to  prefer  partial 
shade,  and  except  seedlings,  which  come  up 
sparingly  round  the  parent  plant,  it  cannot  be 
safely  transplanted.  O.  varius,  with  curious 
yellow  and  red  flowers,  appears  to  be  difficult  to 
get  true.  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  hope  I  have  at 
length  succeeded  in  getting  the  genuine  thing, 
but  it  has  not  yet  bloomed.  O.  lathyroides  is 
a  taller  plant,  with  dark  purple-blue  flowers, 
which  blooms  somewhat  later  than  the  other 
species.  Slugs  are  fond  of  it.  In  Johnson's 
"  Gardening  Dictionary  "  I  see  mention  of  an 
0.    coccineus   from    Vera   Cruz,   said    to    have 


Notoipariiu 

specific  name,  but  it  is  probably  >S.  galegifolia 
albiflora,  which  I  generally  plant  out  during  the 
summer  months,  and  which,  as  it  forms  no  tap- 
root, does  not  appear  to  resent  such  treatment. 
Orobus.— In  his  relation  to  the  botanist,  the 
gardener,  like 

Panting  Time,  toils  after  iim  ia  vain, 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chaia 

in  the  shape  of  a  concatenation  of  synonyms, 
under  the  burden  of  which  he  stumbles  hope- 
lessly. It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  rather  un- 
gracious to  complain  when  the  process  is 
reversed  and  an  old  name  is  extinguished  ; 
nevertheless,  the  name  "  Orobus  "  is  useful,  for 
it  expresses  a  race  of  plants  which  for  all  gar- 
dening purposes  is  totally  distinct  from  the 
climbers,  to  which  the  name  "  Lathyrus  "  was 
formerly  exclusively  applied.  These  Orobi, 
to  my  mind,  supply  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  spring  and  early  summer  flowers.  The  best- 
known  is  O.  vernus,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  viz.,  white,  the  double  white,  and 
one  with  white  and  pink  flowers,  very  pretty 
and  distinct,  which  I  got  a  year  or  two  ago 
from  the  Newry  Nursery.  The  best  of  the 
lot,  however,  is  a  sky-blue  variety,  which  is 
sold  occasionally  (though  it  is  seldom  oflered) 
as  O.  cyaneus.  This,  however,  is  wrong,  I  am 
told,  for  the  true  O.  cyaneus  is  said  to  be  a 
Greek  plant  with  foliage  and  habit  something  ]  f  carlet  flowers,  which  might  also  be  worth  look- 
more  in  the  way  of  O.   canescens,  and  is  not   ing  for.     The 

known  to  be  in  cultivation.  If  it  is  like  the  \  Oxytropis  is  among  alpine  species  the 
latter  with  blue  flowers,  it  would  be  well  worth  ne  ^ii(s  ultra  of  the  order,  but,  unfortunately, 
seeking,  for  O.  canescens  is  one  of  the  loveliest  ^  these  will  not  stand  being  moved,  and  they 
of  alpines,  and  here,  at  any  rate,  is  noD  only  appear  to  me  to  be  diflicult  to  raise  from  seed.  At 
hardy  but  appears  to  thrive  with  vigour.     It    any  rate,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  any 


Lnpimis  polyphyllu 


by  that  means,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  species  planted  this  spring,  I  have  only  one 
sort  (O.  campestris)  now  growing  here.  I 
remember  Mr.  VVolley-Dod,  who  gave  it  me, 
writing  that  it  was  sure  to  die  "  as  soon  as  the 


Lathyrus  latifolius  albus. 

root  telegraphed  up  'stagnant  moisture  found.'" 
This  fatal  communication  has  not  yet  been 
made,  but  I  mention  it  because  it  appears  to 
me  to  account  for  the  sudden  death  of  a  good 
many  other  analogous  species,  such  as  Coronilla 
iberica  and  some  of  the 

A.STRAGALi.  The  fault  of  the  Astragalus  is 
the  weedy  and  aggressive  habit  of  many  of 
the  species,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  vast 
numbers.  Some  few  of  them,  however,  make 
good  garden  plants.  A.  monspessulanus,  which 
I  found  dead  here  last  autumn,  is  a  neat 
plant,  though  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  poor. 
The  little  white  A.  hypoglottis  is  pretty  and 
unaggressive,  and  another  dwarf  species,  said  to 
be  American,  which  I  got  under  the  name  of 
A.  alpinus,  and  which  bears  an  extraordinary 
resemblance  to  Vicia  pyrenaica,  merits  the 
first,  but  hardly  the  second  of  these  encomiums. 
The  prettiest  Astragalus  I  ever  had,  long 
since  lost  and  apparently  now  unprocurable, 
was  A.  adsurgens.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  so  when  the  railway 
to  Port  Arthur  is  completed,  perhaps  the 
Russian  merchants  may  be  in  a  position  to 
"give  it  away  with  a  pound  of  tea,"  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  we  may  get  it  again. 
The  tall-growing  and  quaint  A.  alopecuroides 
(or  it  may  have  been  A.  narbonensis)  has  died 
here.  According  to  Grenier  and  Godron's 
' '  Flore  de  France  "  this  has  only  one  habitat 
within  the  French  limits,  viz.,  Boscodon-prSs- 
d'Embrun,  but  it  is  seemingly  found  in  the 
Alps,  though  perhaps  only  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  watershed  ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  a 
specimen  of  it  in  the  little  botanic  garden  close 
to  the  English  church  at  Zermatt,  which  is,  I 
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believe,  supposed  to  illustrate  more  or  less 
exclusively  the  flora  of  the  neighbourhood.  A 
somewhat  uncommon  species  is  A.  tragacanthus 
(the  Goat's  Thorn),  a  dwarf,  almost  evergreen 
bush,  which  grows  slowly.  It  has  not  yet 
flowered  here.  This  is  indigenous  to  the 
Mediterranean  littoral,  and  is  found  in  several 
places  on  the  south  coast  of  France.  People 
with  large  gardens  and  rough  places  in  the 
form  of  banks  or  rockeries  to  cover  may 
do  worse  than  introduce  the  British  plant  A. 
glyciphyllus.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish 
white  and  quite  inconspicuous,  but  the  leaves 
are  rich  and  beautiful,  greatly  resembling  the 
Acacia.  A.  glyciphyllus  is,  I  believe,  widely 
and  generally  distributed  as  regards  its  habitats 
in  this  island,  but  it  is  no^  common  and  com- 
paratively few  people  know  it.  I  have  found  it 
in  Kent  both  on  the  chalk  and  more  plentifully 
on  the  ragstone.  The  main,  if  not  the  sole, 
object  of  an  amateur's  contributions  to  the 
gardening  papers  is  to  promote  discussion,  con- 
sequently if  any  of  yo\]r  readers  who  happen  to 
read  these  notes  can  suggest  anything  else  of 
merit,  especially  in  the  three  families  of  plants 
last  named,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.     Of  the 

CoKONlLLA.s,  C.  iberica  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  floriferous  of  dwarf  alpines,  and 
C.  varia  (also  a  good  plant  for  a  rough  bank)  is 
one  of  the  most  aggressively  weedy.  The  latter 
is  abundant  in  places  on  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Rhine.     Probably  the 

Heiiysarum  now  commonest  in  gardens  is 
the  Mongolian  H.  multijugum,  a  beautiful  shrub 
which  merits  a  good  place  and  good  cultivation, 
neither  of  which  I  have  given  it.  It  is  generally 
said  to  grow  between  2  feet  and  3  feet 
high,  but  the  fine  specimen  on  the  top  of  the 
rockery  at  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  must 
be  close  on  5  feet  high  and  as  much  through. 
This  was  figured  in  The  Garden,  vol.  liii., 
p.  408.  The  best  -  known  alpine  form,  H. 
obscurum,  is  growing  here,  I  believe,  though  I 
cannot  say  it  thrives,  and  it  seems  to  me  diffi- 
cult to  establish.  A  richer-coloured  form  is 
known  as  H.  neglectum.  H.  boreale  I  never 
could  get  to  grow.  I  was  under  the  impression 
(probably  picked  up  at  school)  that  the  Latin 
word  "flavescens"  meant  yellowish  or  inclining 
to  yellow.  The  true  meaning  of  the  word,  how- 
ever, is  apparently  purplish  or  inclining  to 
purple — at  any  rate,  that  is,  or  was,  the  colour 
of  a  plant  I  bought  some  years  ago  under  that 
name,  but  which  has,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  given 
up  flowering  for  two  or  three  seasons  past.  It 
ought  to  be  thrown  away,  only  there  would 
probably  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  up. 

Anthyllis  jigntana  and  its  variety  rubra 
are  two  beautiful  plants,  and  suitable  for  good 
places  among  choice  flowers.  There  is  a  small 
alpine  shrub,  A.  barba  Jovis,  which  is  some- 
times exhibited,  but  which  I  have  never  grown, 
and  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  in  other 
gardens.  It  has  white  flowers,  and  is  distinct. 
The  common  Lady's  Fingers  (A.  vulneraria)  is 
a  beautiful  plant  in  growth,  having  entire  leaves 
of  a  peculiarly  rich  glossy  green,  though  the 
yellow  flowers  are  of  little  value.  The  pale 
straw-coloured  variety,  found  sparingly  at  the 
Lizard,  is  common  in  Switzerland,  but,  though 
I  have  once  or  twice  paid  for  it,  I  have  never 
yet  succeeded  in  getting  the  "  var.  rubra,  " 
which  is  probably  rare  even  in  its  own  Iiabitat 

Ononis  rotundifolia  is  a  beautiful  Rest 
Harrow,  which,  in  spite  of  its  sub-shrubby 
habit,  I  have  found  at  high  altitudes  in  the 
Alps.  I  can  never  keep  this  more  than  three 
years  at  the  outside,  nor  do  I  ever  get  seed- 
lings spontaneously  from  the  parent  plant.  O. 
natrix,  a  plant  to  which  Pliny  seems  to  have 

tood  godfather,  is  also  pretty,  with  flowers  of  a 


rich  though  not,  perhaps,  a  very  refined  shade 
of  yellow.  The  plant  appears  to  be  somewhat 
local  in  Switzerland.  Where  it  grows,  as  it  does 
the  Val  d'Herens,  below  Evolena,  it  is 
extremely  abundant,  but  you  may  walk  whole 
days  in  other  valleys  not  far  oflf  and  never  see  a 
sign  of  it.     It  has  never  proved  lasting  here. 

Tetragonolobus  siliquosus  (a  truly  appal- 
ling name  1)  is  a  pretty  little  alpine  with  pale 
yellow  flowers  borne  singly  ;  it  seeds  about  a 
little,  being,  along  with  Orobus  roseus  and  O. 
luteus,  the  only  alpine  Leguminosa  which 
spontaneously  produces  seedlings  here.  The 
native  Horseshoe  Vetch  (Hippocrepis  com- 
munis) is  one  of  the  best  of  yellow  rock  plants. 
I  see  no  essential  difi'erence  between  this  and 
H.  helvetica.     The 

Trifoliums  are  little  grown,  nor,  apart 
from  their  want  of  garden  value,  are  they 
easy  to  grow,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  once 
brought  the  common  Swiss  yellow  Clover 
(T.  Badium)  home,  and  it  survived  the  winter 
and  flowered,  but  died  afterwards.  T.  alpinum 
is  a  pretty  plant  in  the  Alps,  but  it  is  untrans- 
plantable,  and  if  it  were  not  so,  it  is  hardly 
worth  growing  in  gardens.  The  only  really 
desirable  species,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  T.  uni- 
florum,  a  rare  plant,  which  is,  I  fancy,  purely 
Italian ;  at  any  rate  I  do  not  think  it  occurs 
this  side  of  the  Alps.  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  getting  this,  and  have  only  seen  it  once. 
It  forms  a  remarkably  neat  rosette  or  tuft  of 
blooms  and  leaves,  the  former  of  which  are 
purplish  pink.  Probably  the  most  beautiful 
member  of  the  family  in  cultivation  at  all  is 
the  Himalayan  blue  Clover  (Parochietus  com- 
munis) ;  this,  however,  is  not  hardy  in  most 
gardens,  though  I  believe  I  kept  it  more  than 
one  season  even  in  this  cold  soil  and  climate 
when  it  was  first  given  me  many  years  ago.  It 
is  not  to  be  relied  on,  however;  moreover,  it 
blooms  in  the  autumn,  which  I  do  not  consider 
an  advantage,  though  others  may. 

ViciA  I'YRENAICA  is  a  pretty  plant  with  a 
somewhat  aggressive  and  weedy  habit,  and 
should  not  be  admitted  among  choice  alpines. 
The  Phacas,  though  alpine  plants,  are  seldom 
I  in  gardens,  nor  does  seed,  which  I  have 
occasionally  gathered  and  brought  home,  ap- 
pear to  germinate  readily.  Tephrosia  virginica 
bloomed  here  once  and  then  died  ;  it  was  of  no 
value,  and  I  cannot  even  remember  what  it  was 
like.  Tephrosia  is  allied  to  Galega,  and  almost 
all  the  species  want  greenhouse  or  stove  treat- 
ment. 

Of  the  remaining  species  of  hardy  Legumi- 
nosie,  Onobrychis  (the  Sainfoins)  contribute,  I 
fancy,  nothing  to  the  garden  ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  Medicks  (Medicago),  I  see  it  stated  in 
"The  English  Flower  Garden  "  that  there  are 
only  two  species  fit  even  for  rough  places. 
From  what  I  know  of  the  general  appearance 
of  these  plants,  I  conceive  this  to  be  entirely 
true  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  years  ago 
I  saw  at  Kew  a  plant  with  something  the  habit 
of,  but  even  more  neat  and  floriferous  than, 
Coronilla  iberica,  labelled  Medicago  marina 
Someone  has  blundered ;  but  on  this  occasion 
I  should  be  disposed  to  back  the  book  against 
the  label.  The  Melilotus  is  not  a  garden  plant 
though  it  is  sufficiently  uncommon  to  make  it 
pleasant  to  come  across  it  in  a  country  walk. 
The  white  and  yellow  varieties  (M.  otHcinalis  and 
M.  alba)  are  not,  perhaps,  often  found  growing 
together ;  this  may  be  seen,  however,  i 
brick-field  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway, 
opposite  Rochester.  Here,  however,  I 
beginning  to  "run  outside  the  ropes,"  or,  at 
any  rate,  outside  the  garden  wall,  a  fault  for 
which  either  jockey  or  scribe  should  at  once 
be  "suspended."  .1.  C.   L 


THE  AURICULA,   PRIMROSE,  AND  POLY- 

ANTHUS  IN  MARCH. 
March  is  so  cold,  foggy,  and  frosty,  with  nipping 
northerly  winds  and  occasional  snowstorms,  that 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  Auriculas  in  the 
open  have  a  forlorn  appearance.  One  result  of 
the  improvement  in  the  common  Primrose  has 
been  to  impart  to  it  greater  precocity,  and  then 
the  blossoms  suffer  from  the  March  storms,  which 
sadly  impair  their  attractiveness.  Under  the 
nfluence  of  frost  and  wind  the  blossoms  look  as  if 
burned,  and  the  acids  brought  over  to  West 
Middlesex  by  the  east  and  northerly  winds  affect 
the  foliage  in  an  injurious  manner. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who 
grow  plants  of  choice  Auriculas  cultivate  them  in 
pots  under  glass.  In  a  cold  house  they  are  fre- 
quently frozen  hard  while  the  spell  of  wintry 
weather  is  on  us,  and  unless  a  very  decided 
change  to  mild,  growing  weather  speedily  comes 
there  will  be  but  few  plants  in  bloom  by  April  18, 

hich  is  the  occasion  of  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society.  It 
has  been  a  remarkable  time  for  Auriculas  under 
glass  owing  to  the  unusual  mildness  of  the 
winter.     They  seemed  to  grow  all  the  winter,  but 

hen  a  spell  of  cold  weather  came  in  February 
they  quickly  went  to  rest,  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  The  plants  have  come  on  quickly  since, 
and  are  daily  reaching  a  very  interesting  stage. 
They  have  been  overhauled,  the  surface  stirred 
and  top-dressed  where  necessary,  all  dead  foliage 
removed  and  the  pots  cleansed.  Clean  and  airy 
conditions  are  indispensable  to  a  good  bloom,  and 

'th  awakening   growth   rather    more   water    is 


The  alpine  varieties  lead  the  way  in  the  matter 
of  blooming  ;  they  develop  their  pips  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  show  varieties.  Those  plants 
which  develop  trusses  in  late  autumn  are  the 
first  to  flower  ;  later  bloom  comes  from  the  hearts 
of  the  plants.  In  the  case  of  the  show  Auriculas, 
the  autumn  trusses  generally  display  the  most 
correct  character ;  the  truss  becomes  bare  in 
November,  but  makes  no  further  development 
until  spring.  Weak  grey  edges— that  is,  those 
having  but  little  meal  on  the  edges  of  the  seg- 
ments— will  often  produce  green-edged  flowers 
from  an  autumn  truss ;  that  tine  grey  edge, 
Lancashire  Hero,  is  a  case  in  point.  It  will  fre- 
quently come  a  very  fine  green,  but  any  spring 
truss  which  succeeds  it  is  certain  to  produce 
grey-edged  flowers. 

Should  the  prevailing  frosty  weather  last  till 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  prospects  of  the 
exhibition  of  Auriculas  on  April  18  must  be  poor. 
A  leading  amateur  cultivator  informs  me  he  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  anything  into 
bloom  by  that  date.  The  fixture  is  much  too 
early  this  season.  R.  D. 

Violet  California  at  Blickling.  —  Both 
double  and  single  Violets  are  well  grown  at 
Blickling,  the  sheltered  garden  favouring  their 
growth.  At  the  present  time  the  single  variety 
Cahfornia  is  in  grand  condition,  the  plants  being 
literally  covered  with  fine  long-stemmed  blooms, 
many  of  which  are  as  large  as  a  florin,  of  grand 
dark  colour  and  nicely  scented,  although,  in  my 
opinion,  not  even  the  sweetest  perfumed  singles 
can  equal  the  true  Neapolitan,  which  is  the  king 
of  Violets  for  fragrance.  When  I  first  planted 
California  I  doubted  if  it  would  prove  a  free 
fiowerer,  owing  to  its  rampant  growth  and  extra 
large  leaves.  Further  experience,  however,  proves 
it  to  be  more  free  blooming  than  some  others  of 
the  single  types,  and  the  size  of  the  individual 
bloom  is  certainly  a  recommendation.  It  is 
treated  similarly  to  the  double  varieties  at 
Blickling,  rooted  runners  being  planted  out 
annually  on  a  semi  shaded  border  and  well  sup- 
plied with  moisture  through  the  growing  season. 
It  must  have  plenty  of  room,  as  on  crowded 
plants  the  long  runners,  which  are  very  numerous 
and  have  a  peculiar  habit  of  embedding  them- 
selves in  the  soil,  become  smothered.  The  fine 
cup-shaped  leaves  are  well  adapted  for  bunching 
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up  other  varieties.  I  do  not  approve  of  digging 
in  a  lot  of  very  rich  manure  for  Violets.  Growth 
is  firmer  and  altogether  better  when  the  soil  has 
been  well  enriched  by  the  addition  of  plenty  of 
burnt  refuse,  leaf-mould  in  a  rough  state,  and 
road  grit.  So  grown  the  plants  are  far  better 
able  to  stand  sharp  frost  out  of  doors.— C. 

Columbines.— Although  all  garden  flowers  are 
very  beautiful,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  in  respective 
seasons  some  feeling  of  favouritism  in  certain 
directions,  perhaps  because  of  form,  or  of  colour, 
or  of  quaintness  or  other  reason.  It  is  thus  that 
I  so  strongly  favour  the  hardy  Columbine  hybrids 
now,  thanks  to  the  original  intercrossing  of  chry- 
santha,  citrulea,  californica  and  others,  so  varied 
and  so  beautiful,  not  only  because  of  the  graceful 
appearance  of  the  plants,  the  great  variety  of 
colours  found  in  the  flowers,  and  invariably  bicol- 
cured,  but  also  because  of  their  quaint  and  most 
pleasing  forms.  I  know  of  no  hardy  flowers  more 
charming  than  are  these  long-spurred  Aquilegias. 
But  whilst  we  find  the  old  garden  forms,  double 
and  single,  generally  grown,  very  few  of  these 
hybrids  are  found  in  gardens.  This  lack  is 
probably  due  to  ignorance  of  them  and  their 
beauty.  Here  is  a  race  of  plants  all  of  which  have 
been  made,  through  intercrossing,  more  robust, 
more  free-flowering,  and  more  beautiful  than  are 
most  of  the  original  parents,  that  are  of  the 
hardiest,  most  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  most 
liberal  in  producing  seed  as  a  means  to  further 
increase.  They  bloom  not  only  for  one,  but  for 
many  years,  although  it  is  wise  as  well  as  of 
more  interest  to  save  seed  from  the  best  or  to  pur- 
chase fresh  seed  and  sow  it  every  year  or  two 
years,  and  thus  keep  up  a  good  stock  and  in- 
creased interest  from  year  to  year.  Seed  may  be 
sown  with  entire  safety  outdoors  in  May,  and 
with  quite  ordinary  care  in  watering,  if  the  time 
be  a  dry  one,  and  a  little  shading,  there  should  be 
good  germination  and  an  abundance  of  plants  to 
put  out  where  to  bloom  in  the  autumn.  As  when 
in  bloom  the  usual  height  is  about  3  feet,  it  is 
wise  to  give  the  plants  ample  space  well  back  in 
the  flower  borders.— A.  D. 


ANEMONE  FULGENS. 
A  NOTE  on  the  above  (p.  174)  draws  attention  to 
the  brilliant  display  aff'orded  by  its  blossoms 
during  the  early  days  of  spring,  and  also  touches 
upon  the  comparative  failure  to  bloom  it  satisfac- 
torily after  its  initial  season  experienced  in  the 
majority  of  gardens.  This  failure  the  writer  of 
the  note  unhesitating!}'  ascribes  to  indifferent  cul- 
ture, or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  "let-alone  system." 
In  gardens  where  this  plant  is  a  non-success  after 
its  first  year  the  culture  may  be  termed  indif- 
ferent, in  that  it  fails  in  some  manner  to  fulfil  the 
subject's  requirements,  but  that  such  failure  is 
not  in  all  cases  due  to  apathy  and  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator,  I  think  a  good  many 
growers  of  this  beautiful  Anemone  could  prove. 
My  experience  in  two  totally  dissimilar  soils— one 
light  and  dry,  and  the  other  heavy  and  damp — 
has  been  that  in  neither  would  A.  fulgens  bloom 
so  satisfactorily  the  second  year  as  the  first  under 
any  course  of  treatment.  The  tubers  left  in  the 
ground  deteriorated  greatly  in  their  flowering  the 
succeeding  year,  but  those  lifted  after  the  foliage 
had  died  down  and  planted  again  in  the  autumn, 
some  in  September  and  some  in  November,  did 
but  little  if  at  all  better,  while  no  diflerence  could 
be  detected  in  the  flowering  of  tubers  that  had 
been  roasted  on  a  shelf  in  a  sunny  greenhouse 
and  those  from  which  the  sunlight  had  been  ex- 
cluded. Planting  as  late  as  February,  though 
retarding  the  flowering  season,  did  not  increase 
the  display  of  bloom,  while  mulching  the  beds  of 
such  as  were  left  in  the  ground  in  order  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  foliage  from  frost,  had  appa- 
rently no  beneficial  efi'ect.  Other  cultivators  have, 
I  know,  experienced  very  similar  results,  while 
on  the  other  hand  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
these  columns  where  in  diverse  soils  this  Anemone 
has  flourished  and  bloomed  profusely  year  after 
year,  so  that  one  is  inclined  to  accept  the  theory 
that  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  soil  rather  than 
cultural  soUcitude  that  afl'ects  the  result.     Self- 


sown  seedlings  I  have  seen  growing  strongly  and 
flowering  well  in  heavy  soil,  and  it  is  quite  pos 
sible  that  home-raised  plants  would  prove  to 
possess  a  more  enduring  constitution  than  do 
imported  tubers,  although  I  cannot  speak  from 
experience,  never  having  raised  this  Anemone 
from  seed.      S.  \V.  F. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 

Tulip  Proserpine.— AVhat  an  elegant  Tulip  this 
is,  tbe  colour  being  so  JiitiDct  and  tlie  habit  sturdy 
and  erect.  On  well-grown  plants  the  deep  rosy  c 
son-coloured  blooms  are  very  imposiog,  and  are  certain 
to  attract  attention  when  used  either  in  the  conserva- 
tory or  for  house  decoration.  It  likes  to  come  OQ  verj 
gradually,  resenting  forciu?,  but  if,  when  the  flower 
is  about  half  developed,  the  plants  are  stood  near  the 
roof- glass  in  an  intermediate  house,  both  bloom  and 
foliage  will  improve.— B.  S.  N. 

Sparrows  destroying  Crocuses.- An  ama 
ti'ur    residing    in    Norwich    recently   cimplained    of 
sparrows  attacking  his  Crocus  bed.     They  seemed 
do  so  from  sheer  mischief,  as  the  fragments  of  foliage 
and  blouui    lay  about   the  bed  in  all    directions, 
pecuhur  feature  of  the  case  was  that  they  spoiled  the 
yelluw-flowered  varieties,  leaving  the  \vhites  and  othe 
uutcuched.     Previous   to  the  amateur's  complaint 
had  been  shown  similar  damage  by  a  cottager  wrought 
by  sparrows  in  an  attractive  bed  of  a  yellow  variety.   I 
have  known  sparrows  attack  Mrs.  Siutlnsand  the  com 
mou  white  Pink  and  eat  the  centres  out,  but  cannot 
remembir  whether  it  occurred  in  h.ird  weather,  when 
natural  food  was  scarce,  or  not.  —  !!.  .S. 


FEBRUARY  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 
DuRixi;  February  the  rainfall  has  been  heavy, 
having  amounted  to  .")'77  inches  on  14  day:s, 
compared  with  2-24  inches  on  1.")  days  in  the  cor 
responding  month  of  1898,  while  the  average  for 
the  month  is  2-53  inches.  The  rainfall  for  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year  has  totalled 
1 1  "if)  inches,  which  fell  on  33  days,  against 
3'12  inches,  on  21  days,  for  the  same  period  of 
the  preceding  year,  while  the  average  for  IS  years 
of  the  two  months  is  5'64  inches,  so  that  we  are 
now,  at  the  close  of  February,  5  •02  inches  ahead 
of  the  average  rainfall  in  1899,  having  already 
nearly  recovered  the  deficiency  that  existed  in 
the  total  rainfall  of  1898.  The  heaviest  fall  of  the 
month  occurred  on  the  5th,  when  1  '22  inches  fell 
in  24  hours.  As  regards  sunshine,  the  month  has 
been  decidedly  fortunate,  94  hours  having  been 
recorded,  against  an  average  of  78  hours 
2."i  minutes,  though  February,  1898,  with  102  hours 
45  minutes,  was  still  sunnier.  For  the  first  2 
months  of  1899,  however,  a  still  better  record  is 
shown,  149  hours  5  minutes  of  sunshine  having 
been  registered,  against  133  hours  35  minutes  in 
189S  and  an  aveiage  of  141  hours  25  minutes. 
The  sunniest  day  of  the  month  was  the  28th, 
when  s  hours  50  minutes  were  recorded.  The 
temperature  of  February  has  been  hijh,  the  mean 
of  the  maxima  and  minima  being  450",  compared 
with  441''  in  February,  1898,  both  exceeding  the 
average  temperature  of  the  month— 433'.  The 
highest  sun  temperature  was  92'2^,  the  highest 
in  the  screen  59'4%  and  the  lowest  in  the  screen 
2s  3°,  on  the  3rd,  while  on  the  same  day  the 
mercury  on  the  grass  fell  to  23  9°,  showing  8°  of 
frost.  On  3  days  in  the  screen  and  7  days  on 
the  grass  the  mercury  fell  to  32°  or  below.  The 
total  horizontal  movement  of  the  wind  has  been 
7."i01  miles,  against  S6S6  miles  in  February,  1898. 
The  greatest  daily  run  was  70(1  miles  on  the  12th, 
and  the  greatest  hourly  velocity  52  miles,  which 
speed  was  attained  between  the  hours  of  5  and 
0  p.m.  on  the  same  date.  On  17  days  out  of  the 
2s  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  from  the  north 
or  east.  The  average  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air 
was  47  per  cent.,  and  the  humidity  85  per  cent., 
against  Si  per  cent,  in  February,  1898. 

The  past  February  has  been  far  more  backward 
than  was  the  corresponding  month  of  1898.  This 
year  the  Snowdrops  were  at  their  best  in  the 
third  week  of  the  month.  In  1898  their  beauty 
had  almost  departed  ere  the  close  of  January. 
Last  year  Apennine  Anemone,  Grape  Hyacinths, 
Crown  Imperials,  and  scarlet  Geums  were  to  be 


numbered  amongst  the  flowers  of  February,  but 
this  year  not  a  single  blue  star-flower  has  yet 
expanded  on  the  Apennine  Windflowers  ;  the 
Grape  Hyacinths  have  scarcely  disclosed  their 
tightly-set  bells  of  beaded  blue  ;  the  Geums  are 
but  thinking  of  throwing  up  their  flower-stems  : 
and  the  Crown  Imperials,  that  last  year  com- 
menced to  flower  early  in  February,  are  at  pre- 
sent but  a  few  inches  clear  of  the  ground.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  evidences  of  retarded  floral 
life,  the  birds  seem  assured  that  the  advent  of 
spring  will  not  be  long  deferred.  It  is  an  old 
countryside  belief  that  the  rooks  commence  their 
building  operations  on  Valentine's  Day,  and  cer- 
tainly about  that  date  a  stir  was  '  noticeable 
around  the  nests  in  the  adjacent  rookery,  and  the 
birds  could  be  observed  breaking  dead  twigs 
from  the  neighbouring  branches,  while  in  the 
great  Reve  d'Or  that  covers  a  gable  of  the  house 
1  discovered  the  other  day  no  less  than  six 
accumulations  of  straw  and  dried  grasses  between 
the  Rose  growths  and  the  wall,  which  showed 
that  the  house  sparrows  had  already  commenced 
their  slovenly  architecture.  These  birds,  of  all 
the  frequenters  of  the  garden,  have  nothing  to 
recommend  them.  Being  exclusively  grain- 
feeders,  they  take  no  part  with  the  soft-billed 
birds  in  ridding  our  plants  of  in.sect  pests  :  they 
have  no  sweet  song  like  the  nightingale  and  sedge 
warbler  to  compensate  for  their  dull  apparel ; 
they  take  a  malicious  delight  in  wantonly  pulling 
to  pieces  our  spring  flowers,  such  as  Crocuses  and 
Primroses  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  they  dispossess 
the  graceful  martins  of  their  clay-built  houses 
beneath  the  eaves  and  reir  therein  their  dingy, 
gutter  -  haunting  broods,  occasionally,  how- 
ever, paying  the  penalty  of  burglarious  entry 
by  being  caught  by  the  neck  in  a  horsehair 
noose  and  hanging  like  a  highwayman  of  old  at 
the  cross-road  gallows  as  a  warning  to  other 
depredators.  The  "Wise'  Elder,  that  last  year 
put  forth  its  leaves  in  January,  has  this  season 
considerably  delayed  its  burgeoning,  but  has 
now  unfolded  its  leaflets  ;  the  throstle  from  the 
Elm-tops  carols  well  into  the  twilight,  and  on  the 
last  bright  daybreak  of  the  month  the  dawn- 
chorus  commenced,  a  prelude  of  only  a  few 
minutes'  duration,  in  which  the  "  starling's  casta- 
nets "  played  a  not  unimportant  p.art  of  the 
melody  that  will  swell  in  volume  when  the 
choristers  of  spring  return  to  resume  their  parts. 
Except  for  the  slight  morning  frosts,  the  sunny, 
clear  weather  of  the  past  fortnight  recalls  to 
mind  that  of  the  perfect  February  of  1891,  which, 
however,  was  followed  in  the  west  of  England  by 
the  terrible  blizzard  of  March  11,  of  which  remi- 
niscences, in  the  shape  of  relics  of  deep  snow- 
drifts, were  in  evidence  as  late  as  the  second  week 
of  April.  Should  no  such  untoward  event  happen 
in  the  course  of  the  present  month,  many  tender 
things  that  have  thus  far  escaped  unharmed  will 
start  into  renewed  life  and  bid  fair  to  provide  an 
unusually  enlarged  display  during  the  summer. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  Ivy  -  leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, which  in  many  cases  are  already  largo 
plants  that  have  passed  through  two  winters 
scatheless  and  have  covered  large  spaces  of  cot- 
tage walls  with  their  growths.  Many  large  bushes 
of  Paris  Daisies,  white  and  yellow,  that  were  un- 
cut by  the  frost  during  the  winter  of  1897  8, 
some  of  them  0  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  are  still 
fresh  and  green,  and  should  bs  fine  sights  when 
covered  with  blossom.  Solanum  jasminoides, 
which  has  not  been  cut  back  by  the  frost  since 
the  severe  weather  in  the  opening  months  of 
1S95,  has  grown  rampantly  during  the  past  three 
years,  and  only  ceased  to  flower  the  third  week  in 
February  after  having  been  in  continuous  blos- 
som since  April — a  period  of  eleven  months. 

In  a  sheltered  position  in  light  soil  the  blue 
Paris  Daisy  (Agathtca  ca-lestis)  was  in  bloom  in 
February,  while  at  Kingswear,  on  the  river  Dart, 
Lithospermum  prostratum  and  many  of  the 
Mesembryanthemuirs  were  blossoming.  The 
winter  Aconite  has  also  been  in  bloom,  but  in 
some  cases  has  not  flowered  so  profusely  as  in 
former  years.  It  does  not  take  kindly  to  all  soils 
and  situations,  and  I  have  known  a  garden  where 
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many  ineffectual  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  it,  both  by  seed  and  bulbs,  without 
effect.  Where  it  succeeds,  however,  it  spreads 
rapidly,  and  I  was  in  a  garden  the  other  day 
where  thousands  of  self-sown  seedlings  were 
coming  up  thickly  in  the  grass.  In  the  same 
garden,  a  grassy  bank,  in  which  Narcissi  were 
naturalised,  was  full  of  Narcissus  seedlings,  while 
in  a  shady  nook  large  plants  of  Cyclamen  coum 
were  surrounded  by  numberless  seedlings. 
Anemone  blanda  is  now  in  full  beauty,  and  has 
this  year  outstripped  its  Apennine  sister  by  some 
time.  The  Poppy  Anemone  is  coming  into  fuller 
bloom, and  the  glowing  scarletof  theStar  Anemone 
( 4.  f ulgens)  is  a  brilliant  spot  in  many  a  garden. 
The  Cape  Pondweed  (Aponogeton  distachyon)  I 
have  noticed  in  flower,  and  both  Arabis  and 
Aubrietia  are  daily  enlarging  their  coloured 
mantles ;  neither,  however,  are  yet  in  as  full 
bloom  as  they  were  in  mid-February  last  year. 
The  bright  blue  of  Chionodoxa  sardensis  has  been 
quite  one  of  the  sights  of  the  month,  one  patch 
about  3  feet  in  diameter  in  a  sunny  corner  being 
especially  fine,  the  flower-spikes  having  a  height  of 
from  7  inches  to  8  inches  and  mostly  carrying  over 
a  dozen  blooms.  The  soil  in  which  this  patch  is 
planted  is  literally  covered  with  self-sown  seed- 
lings. C.  Lucilia',  with  less  blue  in  its  flowers,  is 
not  so  effective,  and  is,  with  me,  quite  a  fortnight 
later.  In  some  gardens  Coronilla  glauca  is 
coming  well  into  bloom,  while  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  the  Crocuses  brightened  the  borders 
with  their  purple,  gold  and  white.  The 
inconspicuous  flowers  of  Dondia  Epipactis 
have  shown  their  tints  of  apple-green  and 
yellow  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  rock  garden,  but 
Doronicumplantagineum  excelsum  HarpurCrewe 
has  opened  but  a  solitary  golden  star  here  and 
there  instead  of  dozens  as  in  February,  1S9S.  The 
Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  dissitiflora)  has  com- 
menced to  bloom,  but  its  expanded  blossoms  are 
as  yet  mostly  of  a  pink  shade.  The  little  Gagea 
lutea  has  opened  its  small  greenish  yellow  star- 
flowers,  and  the  Water  Avens  (Geum  rivale)  is 
also  in  bloom.  The  later  varieties  of  Christmas 
Roses  produced  some  fair  flowers  early  in  the 
month,  and  the  Lenten  Pv,oses  have  been  blooming 
freely.  Iberis  corifolia  has  commenced  to  expand 
its  white  flower-heads,  and  Iris  stylosa  with  its 
white  variety  have  blossomed  uninterruptedly 
throughout  the  month.  This  Iris  is  quite  invalu- 
able in  the  south-west,  as  it  is  a  wonderfully 
free  bloomer  and  flowers  through  the  entire 
winter.  Iris  reticulata  has  also  flowered,  as  has  the 
purple-black  Snake's-head  Iris  (I.  tuberosa),  which 
is  found  wild  in  some  parts  of  South  Devon.  The 
Spring  Snowflake  (Leucojum  vernum)  opened  its 
first  flower  on  February  12,  or  fifteen  days  later 
than  in  1S98.  I  wrote  in  January  notes  that  my 
Summer  Snowflakes  (L.  testivum)  sent  up  two 
bloom-spikes  in  that  month.  Since  then  in 
another  garden  I  have  seen  a  large  clump  of  L. 
.^■stivum  in  full  bloom.  This  clump,  I  was  in- 
formed, always  blooms  concurrently  with  L.  ver- 
num, and  many  weeks  before  the  usual  flowering 
time  of  this  species.  iVIegasea  (Saxifraga)  cordi- 
folia  has  been  bright  with  its  rosy  flowers  in 
sheltered  rockeries,  and  Muscari  moschatum  has 
borne  its  fragrant,  dull-coloured  flower-spikes. 
Certainly  at  this  time  of  the  year  there  is  no 
garden  flower  whose  perfume  can  compare  with 
that  of  the  Musk  Hyacinth,  and  even  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  garden  is  full  of  all  manner  of 
sweet-smelling  blossoms,  it  would  be  dithcult  to 
find  one  having  a  more  delicious  odour.  The 
Creeping  Forget-me-not  (Omphalodes  verna)  and 
its  white  variety  have  expanded  their  first  blos- 
soms, and  the  Periwinkles,  large  and  small, 
double  and  single,  white  and  blue,  have  been 
flowering,  as  well  as  the  pale  lavender  Vinca 
acutiloba.  The  Polyanthus  Ijorders  are  begin- 
ning to  look  gay,  and  the  hedgerow  Primroses 
have  commenced  to  bloom,  buc  not  as  yet  in 
quantity.  In  some  gardens,  however,  the  blue 
Primroses  are  flowering,  some  of  the  deeper 
shades  of  these  being  very  fine,  the  deep  purple 
of  the  petals  contrasting  well  with  the  yellow  eye. 
The  old-fashioned  Pulmonaria  otficinalis,  often  to 


be  found  in  cottage  gardens,  is  now  blooming  on 
sunny  banks,  its  heads  of  soft  pink,  blue,  and 
purple  flowers  being  quaintly  pretty.  Of  Roses, 
an  occasional  Tea  scented  blossom  has  been  culled 
from  a  sheltered  wall,  and  in  sequestered  nooks 
shielded  from  rude  winds,  but  open  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  southern  sun  rays,  the  pink 
China  Roses  still  produce  some  scattered  flowers. 
In 

The  Rock  Garden 
Saxifraga  Burseiiana  is  bearing  its  large  white 
blooms,  and  many  a  border  is  bright  with  the 
varied  blues  of  Scilla  bifolia  and  S.  sibirica,  the 
latter  being  by  far  the  more  effective  in  colour, 
while  the  white  varieties  of  these  flowers  are  espe- 
cially charming.  The  Snowdrops  by  the  water- 
side in  a  neighbouring  estate  have  been  very 
lovely.  Here  they  stand  in  countless  thousands 
by  the  water's  verge,  mirrored  on  the  placid  sur- 
face ;  here  they  cluster  thickly  round  the  boles 
of  giant  Elms,  from  whose  spreading  branches 
the  Ivy  droops  and  sways  in  great  festoons  ;  here 
they  line  with  a  broad  band  of  silver  the  narrow, 
winding  woodland  ways,  or  spangle  a  grassy 
slope  amongst  the  Rhododendrons  with  their 
myriad  drooping  bells.  No  more  gracious  winter 
picture  can  be  conceived  than  is  presented  by  the 
chaste  purity  of  these  unnumbered  Snowdrops 
standing  in  the  still  woods  beside  the  silent 
water.  As  well  as  growing  in  such  profusion  the 
individual  plants  are  exceptionally  vigorous, 
bearing  blooms  of  large  size,  while  many  of  the 
flower-stems  considerably  exceed  12  inches  in 
length.  Galanthus  Elwesi  has  also  produced  its 
large  flowers,  the  size  of  which  is  most  apparent 
before  the  petals  are  fully  expanded.  Triteleia 
uniflora  has  begun  to  show  its  white  stars,  and 
here  and  there  the  Wallflowers  have  commenced 
to  bloom ;  while  Violets,  where  they  are  in  such  a 
situation  as  not  to  be  incommoded  by  the  morning 
frosts,  have  continued  to  flower  well,  and  their 
white  sisters  of  the  hedgerow  provide  many  a 
fragrant  gathering  for  such  as  care  to  seek  them. 
A  fair  number  of  Narcissi  are  already  in  flower, 
many  of  the  Polyanthus  tribe  having  been  in 
bloom  for  some  weeks.  N.  obvallaris  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  trumpet  section  to  expand,  accom- 
panied by  N.  pallidus  prascox,  while  N.  maximus, 
N.  Emperor,  N.  Golden  Spur,  N.  cernuus,  and  N. 
nanus  have  also  come  into  bloom  in  the  open. 

In  Mr.  T.  H.  Archer-Hind's  garden  at  Coombe- 
fishacre  towards  the  end  of  the  month  Abutilon 
vexillarium  was  at  length,  after  a  blooming  period 
of  nearly  twelve  months,  well-nigh  flowerless.  Of 
Anemone  fulgens,  both  the  Grecian  and  Rivieran 
forms  were  in  bloom  and  exhibited  decided  differ- 
ences, while  a  pretty  soft  pink  Star  Anemone, 
also  from  the  Riviera,  was  likewise  in  flower. 
Many  species  of  Crocus  were  flowering,  and  large 
patches  in  the  field  gave  a  welcome  note  of  colour 
in  the  grass.  A  Cowslip,  rather  a  rarity  in  South 
Devon,  was  also  in  bloom.  A  large  plant  of  Con- 
volvulus Cneorum  against  the  house,  which 
flowered  so  abundantly  last  year,  was  just  about 
to  expand  the  first  blossom  of  a  further  flower 
crop,  and  Clematis  oalycina,  also  known  as  C. 
cirrhosa  and  C.  balearica,  was  a  mass  of  bloom. 
Cyclamen  coum  was  blooming  freely,  and  a  bed 
of  Erica  carnea,  or  hybrida,  was  a  breadth  of 
bright  pink.  A  tall  plant  of  E.  codonodes  was 
also  white  with  flower,  as  it  has  been  now  for 
some  weeks  past.  Hyacinthus  azureus  had  just 
disclosed  its  turquoise-blue  flower-heads,  while  of 
Irises,  I.  Bakeriana,  I.  Danfordi,  I.  alata,  I. 
Krelagei,  I.  tuberosa,  and  a  very  deep  purple  I. 
reticulata  were  in  blossom.  The  Violet  Cress 
(lonopsidium  acaule)  was  covered  with  its  count- 
less tiny  flowers,  and  in  the  field  the  Lent  Lilies, 
single  and  double,  had  commenced  their  display. 
A  form  of  N.  minimus  was  also  blooming  in  the 
garden,  where  several  handsome  seedlings  were 
also  expanding  their  flowers.  The  white  Romulea 
pylea  and  a  pink  species  were  in  blossom,  as  was 
a  plant  of  Trachystemon  orientale.  Of  Lenten 
Roses  there  was  naturally  a  large  collection,  many 
being  of  great  merit.  One  cupped  white  was 
exceptionally  pure  in  colour,  while  some  of  the 
spotted  seedlings  were  very  evenly  marked,  the 


best  showing  no  trace  of  green  in  the  petals. 
Amongst  other  Hellebores  was  one  bearing  pur- 
plish black  flowers,  probably  a  species,  and  the 
green-flowered  H.  graveolens.  Of 
Shrubs  and  Trees 
in  bloom  during  the  month,  the  most  noteworthy 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  Acacia  dealbata  at  Kings- 
wear,  of  which  a  note  appeared  on  p.  1.35.  This 
tree  is  about  2.")  feet  high,  and  was  covered  with 
blossom-ljuds  from  its  topmost  to  its  lowest 
branches.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  gale  from 
the  sea  seared  the  unexpanded  blooms  on  all  but 
the  sheltered  lower  branches,  which  evidenced 
from  their  profusion  of  blossom  the  picture  the 
tree  would  have  presented  had  it  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  effects  of  the  storm.  Almond  trees 
came  into  bloom  in  mid-February,  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium  and  B.  Darwini  are  in  flower,  and  Cornus 
mas  is  a  cloud  of  pale  yellow  from  a  little  dis- 
tance. Cytisus  racemosus  is  still  flowering  here 
and  there  in  sheltered  spots,  and  both  Daphne 
indica  and  1).  jNIezereum  are  in  bloom,  as  is  Nut- 
tallia  cerasiformis.  Prunus  Pissardi  came  into 
flower  early  in  the  month,  and  Pyrus  (Cydonia) 
japonica  is  covered  with  crimson  blossoms.  The 
dark-flowered  variety,  called  atro-purpurea,  is 
also  very  ett'ective,  but  I  think  of  scarcely  so 
telling  a  tint  as  the  older  form.  The  variety  with 
flowers  tinted  like  Peach  blossom  is  also  very 
pretty,  l5ut  requires  an  evergreen  background 
rather  than  a  house  wall  to  show  it  off  to  advan- 
tage. The  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes)  is  just  show- 
ing colour  in  its  blossoms,  but  Rhododendron 
Nobleanum  has  been  in  fine  flower  throughout  the 
whole  month.  In  the  hedges  the  catkins  are 
showing  yellow-green  on  the  Hazel  boughs,  but 
the  Willow  wands  have  not  as  yet  perfected  their 
downy  plumes.  S.  W.  F. 
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In  the  garden  these  plants  are  always  among 
the  most  serviceable  of  summer  flowers,  so 
wonderfully  free  and  so  extremely  gay  are  they, 
giving  at  the  same  time  but  a  minimum  of 
trouble  for  all  the  beauty  they  bestow.  In 
good  ground  these  things  always  satisfy,  or  if 
desired  to  give  them  wider  scope,  they  will  be 
found  quite  as  valuable  in  large  beds  or  in 
masses  in  or  near  the  pleasure  ground. 

All  the  kinds  can  be  increased  by  division  of 
the  root-stock,  and  they  may  also  be  freely 
increased  from  root  cuttings,  an  operation 
quite  unnecessary  with  many  kinds.  It  may 
happen,  however,  that  a  specially  good  kind 
may  appear  in  a  batch  of  seedlings,  and  with 
the  desire  to  secure  stock  quickly  the  method 
of  root  cuttings  will  be  found  not  only  reliable, 
but  rapid.  A  seedling  plant,  however,  should, 
I  consider,  have  flowered  twice  before  the  root 
fibres  are  of  sufficient  size  for  this  method  of 
increase.  Not  a  few  kinds  display  their 
inclination  to  break  from  the  roots,  but  not  all 
in  the  same  degree,  though  all  may  be  so 
increased.  The  plants  will  grow  in  any 
position  save  that  heavily  shaded  by  trees. 
Being  of  vigorous  habit,  a  good  deep  soil  is 
always  helpful,  and  a  change  of  ground  and 
some  division  of  the  clumps  or  stools  are  neces- 
sary every  two  or  three  years.  This,  however, 
depends  entirely  upon  local  conditions.  The 
following  are  the  best  of  this  group  : — 

H.  adtumnale.— This  in  its  varying  forms  will 
grow  from  2|  feet  to  0  feet  in  height,  a  fact  alone 
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that  opens  out  a  large  field  of  usefulness  for  it. 
The  taller  kinds  are  of  considerable  importance, 
and  when  established  are  veritable  bushes  of 
golden  yellow.  The  specific  name  of  the  plant 
suggests  an  autumn-flowering  perennial,  but  for 
many  years  the  plant  I  grew  rarely  exceeded 
3  feet  high,  and  each  year  began  to  tlower  quite 
early  in  July.  Doubtless  other  growers  of  hardy 
plants  have  the  same  experience  and  have  felt  the 
need  for  discarding  a  name  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  a  misnomer.  The  question  which  natur- 
ally arises  is  :  Bo  we  now  grow  the  typical  kind 
or  one  of  its  many  variations  in  lieu  thereof  ?  The 
variety  of  H.  autumnale  in  the  coloured  plate  to- 
day has  more  claim  to  autumn  tlowering,  and 
reaches  6  feet  or  7  feet  high.  It  is  a  showy  plant, 
though  I  cannot  admit  it  is  beautiful  when  almost 
every  stem  is  fasciated.  This  was  the  case  when 
the  plant  was  exhibited  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  and  subsequently  I  noted  the  same  thing  in 
the  large  examples  growing  at  Kew. 

H.  piT.MiLU.M. — This  is  probably  the  most  pro- 
fuse flowering  of  the  race  and  is  scarcely  2  feet 
in  height,  yet  produces  a  never-ending  supply  of 
golden  yellow  flower-heads.  This  plant  is  grown 
by  the  acre  for  supplying  cut  bloom  for  market. 

H.  BoLAXDERi. — In  many  respects  what  is  true 
of  the  plant  just  named  may  be  said  of  this,  a 
really  fine  free-flowering  perennial  ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fine  form  of  H.  pumilum, 
slightly  taller  and  rather  paler  in  colour. 

H.  HoopEsi. — I  am  trusting  to  memory  when  I 
say  this  is  the  earliest  of  all  to  flower.  It  grows 
about  2^  feet  high,  the  distinct  foliage  and  root- 
stock  at  once  arresting  attention.  The  ray 
florets  are  of  a  rich  orange,  the  deepest  coloured 
of  all,  the  plant  flowering  in  early  summer. 

H.  cKAXDioEriiALiM  STRIATUM  (syn.,  H.  nudi- 
fiorum)  —This  is  not  only  the  most  distinct, 
but  one  of  the  most  valuable  garden  plants  we 
have.  When  established,  it  will  reach  6  feet  to 
7  feet  high,  densely  bushy  withal,  and  loaded 
with  a  rich  profusion  of  golden  and  crimson 
striped  flowers.  Where  late  flowers  are  valued 
this  is  a  most  important  and  useful  plant.  It  is 
not  usual  for  the  plant  to  assume  its  full  beauty 
in  one  season,  but  this,  under  good  conditions, 
will  quickly  ensue. 

H.  BicELOwi  is  also  an  attractive  kind  with 
rich  yellow  flower-heads  and  a  dark  coloured  disc, 
the  flowers  appearing  in  August. 

These  are  the  best  of  this  important  genus, 
some  of  the  intermediate  forms  of  the  species 
having  been  omitted.  E.  J. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Early  Tom.\toes.— Where  seed  was  sown  in 
January  for  yielding  ripe  fruit  in  May,  and  the 
plants  occupy  -tj  inch  pots,  they  will  now  be 
fit  for  removal  into  those  in  which  they  are 
to  fruit.  If  the  advice  not  to  give  the  young 
growing  plants  too  high  a  temperature  and  to 
keep  their  heads  close  to  the  roof-glass  has  been 
acted  on,  growth  will  be  sturdy  without  gro?3- 
ness,  and  the  leaders  should  be  showing  flower. 
When  shifting  this  forward  batch  I  always  re- 
move a  few  of  the  lowermost  leaves  and  sink  the 
plant  somewhat  into  the  pot,  by  which  means 
the  first  clusters  of  fruit  are  formed  nearer  the 
bottom  of  the  trellis  and  no  room  is  Sacrificed. 
Moreover,  a  fresh  colony  of  young  rootlets  pushes 
out  from  the  buried  joints  and  the  plant  is  im- 
proved all  round.  Use  either  10  inch  or  12  inch 
pots,  according  to  the  variety.  Pot  in  a  good 
holding,  fibrous  loam  free  from  wireworm,  adding 
some  road-grit  or  coarse  sand  and  old  mortar 
rubble  as  a  corrective,  potting  firmly.  Train  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  and,  if  possible,  in  a 
house  furnished  with  front  ventilators,  as  with- 
out these  a  good  set  of  fruit  is  less  certain.  The 
single-stem  system  is  by  far  the  best,  and 
keep  all  side  growths  closely  pinched.  Aim  at  a 
night  figure  of  60'',  air  as  freely  as  the  state  of 


the  weather  will  permit,  always  avoiding  cold 
draughts,  and  close  early  in  the  afternoon  to  hus- 
band sun-heat.  Many  still  err  in  mixing  animal 
manure  with  the  soil,  which  encourages  disease  ; 
others  use  fresh-cut  turf,  which  is  dangerous,  as 
it  often  contains  wireworm,  and  these  pests  will 
tunnel  up  the  stems  and  rum  the  plants.  The  soil 
should  be  laid  up  for  twelve  months  previous 
to  use.  Do  not  fill  up  the  pots  at  once,  but 
merely  cover  the  ball,  adding  half  an  inch 
when  fresh  rootlets  appear  on  the  surface.  Be- 
ware of  overhead  syringing,  also  of  closing  the 
house  with  too  much  moisture.  This  encourages 
the  formation  of  weakly  and  deformed  flower- 
trusses,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  fungus  and  other 
disorders.  Fertilisation  will  be  necessary  at  this 
early  date,  and  no  damping  of  floors  should  be 
practised  in  the  forenoon,  so  that  the  pollen  may 
have  a  chance  of  drying.  Plants  that  were  raised 
early  last  autumn,  wintered  in  a  cool  house,  and 
potted  at  Christmas  will  now  be  furnished  with 
clusters  of  green  fruit  in  various  stages  of  growth. 
Keep  all  growths  pinched  in,  and  as  soon  as  the 
last  cluster  of  bloom  has  set,  apply  the  final  top- 
dressing  of  soil  and  mulch  with  spent  Mushroom 
manure  to  conserve  the  moisture.  Feeding  with 
diluted  farmyard  liquid  may  then  ba  practised  at 
every  watering. 

CrccMEEKs. — Plants  sown  in  .January  will  now 
be  growing  freely,  and  with  increased  sun- heat 
will  soon  yield  fruit,  theieby  enabling  the  culti- 
vator to  dispense  with  the  winter  fruiters.  Any 
fruits  that  form  on  the  main  stem  or  on  the  first 
lateral  shoots  had  better  be  removed  in  order  to 
throw  more  strength  into  the  plants,  and  where 
there  is  plenty  of  trellis  room,  do  not  pinch 
growth  too  rigidly  for  the  present,  but  thin  out 
the  growths  if  at  all  crowded.  Allowing  this 
freedom  in  the  present  stage  of  growth  will 
encourage  the  formation  of  abundance  of  roots 
and  lay  a  good  foundation  for  continuous  crop- 
ping. Give  an  inch  of  rough  loamy  compost  and 
road  grit,  and  in  the  case  of  weakly-growing 
plants  add  also  a  little  artificial  manure.  During 
mild  weather  a  night  heat  of  70"  will  be  suitable, 
allowing  the  mercury  to  drop  a  few  degrees  if 
sharp  frost  or  cutting  winds  prevail.  Be  very 
cautious  in  admitting  air  for  the  present  and 
close  at  2  p.m.,  dewing  the  foliage  over  with 
warm  soft  water.  Floors  and  walls  must  also  be 
sprinkled  twice  daily.  Where  plenty  of  accom- 
modation exists,  it  will  be  well  to  now  make 
another  sowing  for  succession.  Perpetual  Bearer 
is  a  fine  variety,  having  every  good  quality.  After 
this  date  much  bottom-heat  is  not  necessarj' 
when  sowing  the  seed,  as  if  the  pots  are  stood  on 
moss  on  warm  shelves  or  kerbs  and  little  water 
given,  growth  will  soon  start.  Do  not  fill  the 
pots  quite  up  with  soil,  as  a  slight  addition  later 
on  will  steady  the  young  plants  and  secure  an 
additional  lot  of  stem  roots.  Where  blinds  are 
used  it  will  be  advisable  to  allow  them  to  remain 
down,  as  cold  night  winds  can  then  ba  effectually 
dealt  with. 

MrsHROOMS. — Where  a  constantsupply  of  Mush- 
rooms is  expected,  a  couple  of  good  sized  open  air 
beds  will  be  necessary.  One  may  be  made  up  at 
the  present  time  for  yielding  during  May  and 
June,  a  second  being  formed  some  six  weeks  later 
on.  A  suitable  position  is  of  great  importance, 
and  I  do  not  care  to  have  them  in  a  north  aspect, 
as,  unless  the  season  should  prove  exceptionally 
hot,  the  heat  of  the  fermenting  material  is  not 
sufficiently  brisk  to  induce  a  free  run  of  spawn 
and  the  yield  is  unsatisfactory.  I  have  seen 
excellent  crops  obtained  from  beds  under  the 
partial  shade  of  tall  trees.  Drip  need  not  be 
feared  if  the  beds  are  built  in  ridge  form,  well 
covered  with  dry  bracken,  and  wide  boards 
nailed  together  and  laid  on  each  side,  meeting  at 
the  top  and  making  the  whole  waterproof. 
Where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient 
horse  droppings  for  such  large  beds,  a  fourth  part 
of  good  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  and  turfy  soil  may  be 
added  to  meet  the  deficiency.  If  spawning  is 
done  when  the  bed  stands  at  90°,  it  may  be  soiled 
and  covered  down  immediately,  as  reaction  need 
not  be  feared  as  in  the  case  of  beds  under  cover. 


As  a  rule,  beds  made  up  in  ordinary  Mushroom 
house?  are  not  satisfactory  after  this  date,  the 
produce  generally  not  only  being  poor  in  charac- 
ter, but  also  liable  to  attacks  from  grub.  In 
houses,  however,  having  the  advantage  of  a 
specially  cool,  shady  position,  beds  made  up  even 
in  April  prove  remunerative  over  a  good  long 
period.  Bearing  beds  must  now  be  encouraged 
to  yield  over  the  longest  possible  time  by  main- 
taining a  cool,  moist  atmosphere,  dispensing 
entirely  with  artificial  heat.  An  increased 
amount  of  surface  moisture  will  now  be  needed, 
but  it  must  ba  applied  in  a  lukewarm  state  and 
saturation  strictly  guarded  agiinst.  I  have 
brought  partially  worn-out  bads  into  a  fertile 
condition  again  by  giving  a  thorough  soaking  of 
warm  water  into  which  a  moderate  quantity  of 
salt  had  been  stirred. 

Parsnips.— March  is  the  best  time  in  the 
majority  of  gardens  to  get  the  principal  crop  of 
Parsnips  sown.  A  short  time  ago  I  advised  sow- 
ing a  row  or  two  of  the  old  Hollow  Crowned  for 
early  lifting,  but  for  the  present  sowing  most 
people  prefer  The  Student.  If  well-shaped,  clean 
samples  are  expected,  the  sDil,  besides  being  nice 
and  friable,  must  be  quits  free  from  large  stones 
and  hard  lumps.  Tread  the  surface  quite  firmly, 
and  allow  plenty  of  room  between  the  rows.  If 
the  ground  lacks  richness,  do  not  now  dig  in  a 
lot  of  rich  manure,  but  rather  stir  in  some  ap- 
proved fertiliser,  and  give  a  surfaca-dressing  of 
the  same  when  in  full  growth.  J.  C. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Alpin'e  Strawp.erries. — For  very  many  years 
alpine  Strawberries  have  been  grown  in  gardens 
in  a  more  or  less  desultory  and  half-hearted 
fashion,  the  result  being  that  perhaps  a  few 
dishes  of  fruit  have  been  picked  throughout  the 
autumn,  but  as  a  crop  to  be  depended  on  for 
daily  pickings  following  the  ordinary  Strawberry 
crop  in  close  succession  and  lasting  right  through 
the  autumn  they  have,  until  recent  years,  been 
a  failure.  The  real  cause  of  this  has  been  mis- 
taken methods  of  cultivation,  new  plantations 
having  been  made  from  divisions  of  the  old 
plants  or  from  runners  ;  consequently  they  have 
always  been  more  or  less  worn  out.  A  greater 
demand  has  been  made  in  some  gardens  for  more 
Strawberries  of  this  class,  and  with  the  demand 
has  come  a  more  intelligent  method  of  cultiva- 
tion. I  allude  to  the  present  day  practice,  none 
too  well  known  as  yet,  of  raising  each  year 
batches  of  seedlings  with  which  to  make  new 
beds.  The  present  is  a  capital  time  to  start,  and 
where  room  can  be  found  in  which  to  raise  the 
plants  in  gentle  heat  this  will  be  a  gain,  but  on 
no  account  should  the  plants  be  allowed  to 
become  drawn.  Rather  than  this  should  occur  I 
would  prefer  raising  in  cold  frames,  sacrificing  a 
little  in  the  way  of  size  for  the  sake  of  the  extra 
sturdiness  obtained.  The  seeds  are  best  sown  in 
boxes,  the  soil  for  filling  which  should  be  com- 
posed of  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  to  keep  the  sur- 
face open.  Fre(iuent  pricking  oS'  is  a  great  help 
to  the  plants,  so  the  seedlings  should  be  dealt 
with  in  this  way  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled 
with  ease,  and  when  they  have  bfcomeagain  esta- 
blished move  the  boxes  to  cold  frames,  in  which 
they  must  remain  until  the  weather  becomes 
quite  genial,  as  the  young  plants  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  injurj-  from  cutting  winds.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  alpine  Strawberry, 
but  the  best  two  are  the  Improved  Large  Red, 
with  very  long  and  bright  red  fruits,  and  the 
Hautbois-like  Belle  do  Meaux. 

Strawberry  planting.— Autumn  planting  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  making 
a  Strawberry  plantation,  provided  good  plants 
that  will  fruit  the  first  year  can  then  be  obtained  ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  especially  on  light 
soils  after  such  bad  seasons  for  getting  runners  as 
the  two  last  have  been,  and  many  growers  have 
found  themseU-es  in  the  position  of  having  to 
make  their  beds  with  weak  plants.  In  this  case 
I   much  prefer    to    have   the    runners    pUnted 
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thickly  in  the  autumn,  making  the  final  planting 
in  the  spring,  April  being  a  good  time  for  the 
work.  This  allows  time  for  the  soil  to  become 
well  settled  after  being  double-dug  or  trenched. 
A  fine  day  should  be  chosen  for  treading  and 
raking  down  the  plot,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for 
planting  when  the  weather  appears  to  have  set  in 
mild,  and  if  planting  just  precedes  a  nice  rain 
this  will  settle  the  soil  well  round  the  roots  and 
give  the  plants  a  good  start.  Want  of  size  in  the 
runners  should  not  induce  thick  planting,  it 
being  far  the  best  way  to  set  the  plants  out  at 
the  regulation  distance  and  then  to  crop  between 
them  with  such  as  Onions.  Be  careful  not  to 
bury  the  crowns  when  planting,  and  to  make  the 
soil  firm  about  the  roots.  Plant  by  the  guidance 
of  a  strained  line,  rather  than  in  drills  drawn 
with  a  hoe,  for  unless  these  drills  are  very 
shallow  and  almost  imperceptible,  the  chances 
are  that  some  of  the  plants  will  be  set  too  deeply. 
No  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  distances  apart 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  plants,  as  so  much 
depends  on  the  variety  grown  and  something,  too, 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  As  I  am  no  believer  in 
wasting  ground  or  in  treating  all  alike,  I  vary  the 
distances  in  almost  every  case.  Royal  Sovt  reign 
makes  the  grossest  growth  of  any  variety  I  grow, 
and  as  the  fruits  show  a  tendency  to  rot  before 
they  ripen,  when  the  plants  are  thick,  I  allow  at 
least  24  feet  between  the  rows,  and  2  feet  from 
plant  to  plant :  even  these  distances  seem  too 
little  in  some  seasons.  President,  too,  makes  a 
big  plant,  and  I  allow  only  a  little  less  room  for 
it.  Latest  of  All  and  some  few  others  are  well 
suited  with  6  inches  less  each  way  than  the 
above-mentioned,  consequently  the  room  may  as 
well  be  saved.  To  those  who  have  not  yet  tried 
it,  I  can  strongly  recommend  Leader,  which  with 
me  is  a  grand  cropper,  a  medium  grower,  with 
well -flavoured  fruits  of  the  largest  size  and  a 
good  traveller  when  ripe  ;  the  uniformity  of  size 
in  the  fruits,  too,  makes  it  an  easy  variety  to 
pack.  It  should  be  added  to  every  collection  as 
one  of  the  best  of  mid-season  Strawberries. 

Insects.— One  of  the  earliest  of  insect  pests  to 
appear  outdoors  is  the  Gooseberry  red  spider, 
which  can  be  detected  immediately  the  buds 
begin  to  unfold  on  affected  bushes  by  the  very 
pale  and  dried-up  appearance  of  the  leaves,  so 
different  from  the  healthy  green  which  shows  on 
bushes  free  from  the  pest.  If  something  is  not 
done  at  once  to  clear  the  insects  off,  there  will  be 
no  growth  made  worth  mentioning,  and  the  em- 
bryo fruits  will  drop  quickly,  while  persistent 
neglect  ends  in  the  total  loss  of  bushes.  Fortu- 
nately, a  good  and  sufficiently  cheap  remedy  is 
readily  made  by  mixing  a  handful  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  in  about  three  gallons  of  soapsuds,  and 
syringing  this  vigorously  on  to  the  bushes,  re- 
peating the  dose  three  or  four  times  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days.  Soft  soap  and  water  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  soapsuds,  using  enough  soap  to 
make  the  water  feel  soft  without  being  too  frothy. 
Choose  a  mild  day  for  the  syringing,  as  it  is  not 
safe  to  wet  the  bushes  when  frost  appears  to  be 
imminent.  Another  insect  which  is  early  in  the 
field  is  the  black  fly,  which  troubles  Cherries  and 
other  stone  fruits.  It  makes  its  advent  simul- 
taneously with  the  shoots,  and,  if  not  destroyed 
at  once,  causes  the  leaves  to  curl  and  bee  'me 
deformed.  When  the  leaves  have  been  allowed 
to  get  into  this  state  it  is  most  difficult  to  rid 
them  of  the  pest,  so  that  early  treatment  is  neces- 
sary here  also.  Dipping  the  young  shoots  into 
strong  tobacco  water  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
cures,  but  it  is  rather  troublesome  to  detach  the 
growths  from  their  supports  in  order  to  be  able  to 
dip  them,  and,  unless  the  case  is  a  very  bad  one, 
tobacco  powder  puffed  on  to  the  affected  shoots 
with  one  of  the  indiarubber  distributors  answers 
very  well.  If  any  trouble  is  found  in  getting  the 
powder  through  the  instrument  it  should  be 
spread  out  before  a  tire  and  thoroughly  dried, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  work  quite  freely.  I 
have  often  heard  these  distributors  abused  as 
faulty  when  the  fault  has  been  entirely  owing  to 
the  powder  having  been  allowed  to  become 
slightly  affected  by  atmospheric  moisture. 


Pkotection.— A  recurrence  of  sharp  wintry 
weather  after  a  very  mild  time  adds  greatly  to 
the  cares  of  the  gardener,  who  stands  in  danger  of 
having  his  fruit  blossoms  cut  off  and  his  labours  of 
the  year  frustrated  in  their  results  by  a  few  extra 
degrees  of  frost.  I  have  already  dealt  with  the 
protection  of  Apricots  and  Peaches,  but  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  Pears  too,  are  precocious  and  often 
stand  in  need  of  protection.  This  may  be  afforded 
in  many  ways,  and  a  little  trouble  and  forethought 
may  be  amply  repaid  by  saving  what  would  other- 
wise be  lost.  In  applying  any  covering  that  may 
be  at  hand,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
action  of  frost  is  vertical,  consequently  it  is  not 
material  that  such  covering  shall  reach  the 
ground  so  long  as  it  is  so  placed  as  to  break  the 
downward  rush  of  cold.  A  few  pieces  of  coping 
board  projecting  well  out  from  the  wall  or  a  few 
narrow  strips  of  netting  coming  only  a  little  way 
down  may  save  the  crop.  One  of  the  worst  forms 
of  protection,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  sticking  pieces  of  Spruce  or  other  tree 
branches  about  amongst  the  trees,  for  these  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  fruits  or  blossoms  they 
cover  more  tender  than  otherwise.  Whatever 
may  be  used  should  be  so  placed  as  to  protect  the 
blossoms  without  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
them. 

Thk  orchard.— While  there  is  still  time  before 
the  pressure  of  spring  work  comes  on,  it  is  well 
to  look  through  the  orchard,  putting  here  and 
t  here  a  stake  and  a  tie  to  any  bran  ches  which  may 
show  a  tendency  to  get  out  of  their  proper  posi- 
tions. This  is  an  easy  matter  when  the  trees  are 
in  the  form  of  low  bushes,  and  should  not  be 
neglected  by  those  who  care  to  see  their  trees 
well  balanced  and  well  formed.  All  arrears  of 
mulching  or  top-dressing  should  be  finished  upas 
soon  as  possible  and  everything  put  into  proper 
trim  before  the  trees  burst  into  leaf  or  blossom. 

CoRNrBIA-V. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SPRING  SALADS. 
There  is  always  a  demand  for  good  salads  in 
the  early  spring,  and  though  we  have  had  a 
remarkably  mild  winter,  I  have  had  greater 
losses  than  in  severe  ones.  Few  plants  feel  the 
etiects  of  prolonged  damp  weather  like  Lettuces 
if  the  plants  are  of  any  size,  and  smaller  plants 
are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  slugs  and  other  pests. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  situation,  some 
gardens  being  much  damper  than  others.  I 
notice  where  the  rainfall  has  been  small  there 
is  a  much  better  plant.  January  has  been  a 
trying  month  for  Lettuces  in  the  open,  even  on 
the  most  sheltered  borders,  as  the  seedlings,  if  of 
any  size,  decay  at  the  collar  and  many  plants  are 
injured  by  worms  and  wirewonn.  In  my  case 
excessive  moisture  has  done  much  mischief. 
The  Lettuce  being  the  most  useful  of  all  salads, 
it  may  be  well  to  endeavour  to  make  up  losses 
by  sowing  in  heat.  I  find  I  get  a  much  quicker 
plant  by  sowing  on  a  mild  hotbed  under  a 
frame.  The  plants,  when  large  enough,  are 
thinned,  the  thinnings  being  carefully  pricked 
out  on  a  warm  bed.  Those  left  where  sown 
will  be  large  enough  for  use  in  twelve  weeks 
from  the  time  of  sowing,  the  pricked-out  plants 
making  a  succession.  For  this  work  a  very 
early  variety  is  preferred,  Golden  Queen  being 
one  of  the  best  for  sowing  under  glass.  This 
sown  last  year  the  first  week  in  February  in 
boxes,  and  then  pricked  out  into  frames,  was 
ready  in  the  early  part  of  May.  For  very  early 
produce  I  prefer  to  sow  thinly,  leaving  the 
plants  to  mature  and  thinning  out  if  at  all  thick. 
Early  Paris  Market  is  only  a  few  days  behind 
Golden  Queen.  I  think  Golden  Queen  is  of 
better  ([uality  and  its  bright  yellow  leafage  is 
very  pleasing  in  a  salad.  The  older  Commodore 
N utt  is  an  excellent  forcing  Lettuce.     This  may 


be  termed  one  of  the  best  frame  Lettuces 
grown,  as  it  is  not  only  early,  but  being  so 
small,  with  a  compact  heart,  the  whole  plant 
not  larger  than  a  cricket  ball,  it  may  be  planted 
much  closer  under  glass  and  does  not  damp  like 
many  kinds  when  in  a  small  state.  One 
may  get  a  much  earlier  supply  by  sowing  in 
boxes.  1  adopt  the  following  plan  :  A  cheap 
Cabbage  Lettuce  is  used,  sowing  very  thinly 
and  in  frames  close  to  the  glass.  The  ordinary 
Tom  Thumb  is  a  good  variety,  but  I  have 
used  All  the  Year  Round  and  Neapolitan, 
and  when  the  plants  are  3  inches  or 
4  inches  high  they  are  cut  over  much  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  Mustard  and  Cress.  The 
growth  is  rapid,  and  this  mode  of  culture  will 
furnish  a  supply  for  the  salad  bowl  if  other 
things  are  short,  and  the  tender  growths  are 
much  liked.  An  ounce  of  seed  will  sow  a  good 
number  of  boxes,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  up  a  succession.  The  chief  point  is  to  water 
sparingly  to  prevent  damping  of  the  plants. 

Those  who  have  good  plants  on  a  south 
border  will  now  be  able  to  assist  growth  by 
covering  with  cloches  or  hand-glasses,  and  if  a 
portion  that  was  planted  out  in  the  autumn 
can  be  covered  they  will  soon  make  new  growth 
and  will  well  repay  the  extra  attention  given. 
At  this  date  transplanting  from  seed-beds  is 
often  a  necessity,  the  planting  for  a  short  time 
checking  growth,  so  that  it  is  well  to  rely  upon 
the  autumn  plants  for  first  supply  in  the  open. 
The  planting  out  needs  care,  as  every  small 
root  should  be  preserved.  After  growth  is 
fairly  active,  say  in  April,  I  use  fertilisers 
freely  in  rainy  weather.  From  now  the  Wit- 
loof  Chicory  is  of  value.  A  few  roots  of  this 
placed  in  a  dark  cellar  fortnightly  in  a  tem- 
perature of  65°  to  60°  will  furnish  good  cutting 
material  and  take  the  place  of  Endive  as  the 
latter  runs  short.  The  Batavian  Endive  is  still 
plentiful  and  invaluable,  but  I  fear  it  will  run 
to  seed  earlier  than  usual  this  year.  Chicory  in 
too  large  quantities  is  not  much  liked,  being 
bitter.  Many  like  forced  Dandelion,  and  the 
French  large-leaved  variety  is  less  bitter  than 
our  common  kind.  A  much  larger  use  could 
be  made  of  the  Corn  Salad  than  is  often  done. 
Sown  in  the  early  autumn  or  late  summer,  there 
3  lack  of  material  on  an  open  border.  The 
Broad-leaved  Italian  is  the  best,  having  larger 
leafage  than  our  older  kind.     One  of  the  best 

lad  substitutes  I  have  seen  for  some  years  is 
the  Christmas  Salad.  This  is  a  form  of  Chicory 
and  closely  resembles  a  Lettuce  in  flavour.  It 
sown  in  the  early  summer  or  spring,  and  the 
roots  forced  in  winter,  it  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  salad  bowl.  G.  Wythes. 


Pea  G.  F.  Wilson.— This  Pea  i.',  I  think, 
worthy  of  general  cultivation,  and,  being  of  robust 
branching  habit  and  of  medium  height,  would,  I 
think,  be  found  suitable  for  soils  quickly  affected 
by  dry  weather.  I  remember  it  being  sent  out 
and  the  high  praise  it  received  from  noted 
gardeners,  but  it  is  only  met  with  here  and  there 

■a-days.  Four  feet,  which  is  its  height,  is  not 
a  ditficult  one  to  find  sticks  for,  especially  in 
private  places  where  the  gardener  generally  gets 
them  from  woods  on  the  estate.  It  is  a  green 
wrinkled   marrow,    a    free   yielder   and   of   good 

)ur,  and  were  I  sowing  an  assortment  of  the 
best  main-crop  sorts,  G.  F.  Wilson  would  be  one 
of  them. — N. 

Sprouting  late  Potatoes.— The  mild  winter 
and  spring  have  rendered  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  keep  seed  Potatoes  from  starting  into  growth, 
especially  where  the  tubers  have  been  stored 
thickly.  Where  the  final  overhauling  has  not  been 
given,  it  must  be  no  longer  delayed,  as  the 
sprouts  which  form  now  will  be  of  the  right 
length  by  planting  time — that  is  where  field 
culture  is  practised.     In  the  meantime  the  best 
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storage  will  be  a  cool,  airy  shed  or  outhouse 
where  entire  exposure  can  be  given  in  fine 
weather,  and  a  slight  covering  of  straw  or  bracken 
should  it  suddenly  set  in  sharp.  Clamping  seed 
tubers  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  during  very 
inclement  winter  weather  they  cannot  receive 
timely  examination,  and  consequently  often  lose 
much  of  their  vitality.  It  should  only  be  resorted 
to  when  sheds  or  outbuildings  are  not  available. — 
C.  N. 

Early  Potatoes.— I  think  the  beginning  of 
March  soon  enough  for  planting,  when,  if  the  seed 
has  been  sprouted  and  the  sprouts  are  stout,  the 
border  also  having  previously  been  well  prepared, 
both  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  start  will  be 
made.  I  like  the  border  raised,  say,  6  inches 
above  the  the  ordinary  level,  this  being  best  done 
by  the  addition  of  burnt  refuse,  leaf  mould,  and 
the  sweepings  of  walks  and  drives,  well  mixed 
together  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
staple.  This  will  grow  the  short-topped  early 
sorts  of  Potatoes  to  perfection,  not  e\en  the  addi- 
tion of  artificial  manure  being  necessary.  Give 
sufficient  room  for  the  sun's  rays  to  plaj-  upon  the 
whole  of  the  soil  between  the  rows,  and  beware  of 
much  earthing  up,  as  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
ruinous  so  early.  As  regards  moisture,  the  showers 
which  usually  fall  throughout  April  are  suliicient 
for  these  early,  comparatively  shallow-rooting 
sorts.  I  have  had  good  results  by  first  slightly 
loosening  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  Peach  or  Apricot 
walls  to  the  width  of,  say,  15  inches,  then  giving 
a  sprinkling  of  some  approved  artificial  manure, 
laying  down  the  seed  Potatoes  1  foot  from  each 
other  and  covering  them  with  8  or  11  inches  of 
good  soil  from  the  compost  yard,  shielding  the 
haulm  as  soon  as  it  appeared  through  the  ground 
by  placing  evergreen  branches  in  front,  sloping 
them  towards  the  wall.  It  was  surprising  how 
these  escaped  frost,  the  joint  agency  of  heated 
bricks  and  evergreens  keeping  them  safe.  Ring- 
leader did  well  treated  thus. — J.  Cr.\wfokd. 


CLIMBING  FRENCH  BEANS. 
At  first  I  did  not  care  for  the  Climbing  French 
Bean,  thinking,  before  having  given  it  a  trial, 
there  was  no  need  for  the  same.  Those  who  grew 
dwarf  French  Beans  in  quantity  would  often  have 
noticed  a  plant  having  a  tendency  to  run,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  would  remove  it,  thinking  it 
out  of  place.  We  now  have  some  splendid  types 
of  climbing  French  Beans,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
far  surpass  the  old  Scarlet  Runner,  or,  indeed, 
any  of  the  newer  ones.  Their  dwarf  habit  is  a 
great  feature  in  gardens  where  sticks  are  none 
too  easily  obtained.  In  Tender  and  True  or 
Veitch's  Climbing  we  have  the  splendid  pod  of 
the  dwarf  type  with  the  quality  of  the  Runner, 
and  the  crop  of  tlie  latter,  with  the  earliness  of 
the  former.  This  is  certainly  a  gain  in  the  right 
direction,  as  now  many  can  sow  this  type  of  Bean 
quite  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Tender  Scarlet 
Runner  and  gather  Beans  a  month  longer.  There 
are  other  advantages,  the  chief  one  being  crop- 
ping. Here  there  is  a  great  gain,  as,  given  food 
and  moisture,  the  newer  types  are  wonderful 
croppers  ;  indeed,  they  are  most  profitable.  The 
pods,  being  shapel}',  are  much  liked  in  the 
kitchen,  as  they  are  sooner  prepared  and  the 
colour  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Runner.  A 
variety  I  grew  last  year  named  Excelsior  is 
somewhat  later  than  Tender  and  True,  but  an 
enormous  crojiper,  the  pods  large  and  handsome. 
Though  a  tall  variety,  I  only  gave  6-feet  stakes 
and  stopped  at  .")  feet  from  the  soil,  securing  an 
earlier  set  and  a  most  prolific  crop  well  into 
November,  nearly  six  months  from  the  time  the 
first  pods  were  gathered.  I  find  these  climbing 
Beans  hardier  than  the  old  Scarlet,  and  they  take 
up  so  little  space  that  they  are  of  great  value  to 
the  private  grower.  The  new  Epicure  is  also  an 
excellent  Bean  and  remarkably  early.  One  of  the 
most  recent  is  Earliest  of  All,  a  white-seeded 
variety,  quite  distinct,  with  a  tender  fleshy  pod. 
Last  season  this  only  grew  a  little  over  4  feet 
high.  It  may  be  taller  in  a  wet  season.  This  I 
prefer  to  the  earlier  introductions,  as  its  quality. 


with  dwarfness  combined,  will  make  it  most  use- 
ful as  a  forcing  variety.  I  tried  this  variety  up 
some  pillars  in  a  low  fruit  house  and  it  gave 
splendid  results.  The  crop,  being  so  much  heavier 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  dwarf  variety,  makes  it 
all  the  more  valuable. 

This  type  of  Bean  may  be  grown  without  stakes 
if  the  plants  are  pinched  at  about  18  inches  from 
the  soil.  Of  course  this  mode  of  culture  is  com- 
monly practised  in  market  gardens  with  the  older 
type,  but  the  crop  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  climbing  varieties  treated  in  the  same  way. 
J  prefer  to  use  Pea  stakes,  as  the  pods  are  kept 
clear  of  dirt,  are  gathered  more  readily,  and  turn 
in  ([uickly  if  the  plants  are  stopped  early.  With 
sticks  one  can  give  shelter  at  the  start,  and  the 
plants  can  be  fed  freely  without  damage  to  the 
growth.  These  Beans  suffer  less  in  hot  weather 
than  the  Scarlet  Runner.  Owing  to  their  free 
cropping,  the  pods  need  to  be  gathered  every 
other  day.  G.  Wythes. 


LAYERING   TOMATO    PLANTS. 

Mr.  Parker's  remarks  on  early  Tomatoes  may 
be  profitably  read  by  all  who  are  expected  to 
produce  fruit  for  private  use  early  in  the  season. 
I  have  for  years  practised  layering  the  stems  of 
early  batches  when  the  plants  were  put  into  their 
fruiting  pots,  but  Mr.  Parker's  plan  of  placing  a 
number  of  plants  into  one  large  pot  is,  I  think, 
quite  a  departure  from  the  beaten  track.  Even 
when  only  one  plant  is  grown  in  a  pot,  layering 
is  of  great  advantage  if  done  carefully,  only 
sufficient  soil  being  given  to  cover  the  ball  nicely 
and  to  hold  the  pegs  used  to  fasten  the  layered 
stems.  Repeated  top-dressings  can  then  be  given 
as  new  roots  appear.  To  pot  an  early  Tomato  in 
the  same  way  as  one  would  a  Geranium,  filling 
up  the  pot  at  once,  is  simply  courting  failure, 
especially  when  manure,  either  animal  or  artifi- 
cial, is  added  even  in  the  smallest  quantities. 
From  layered  plants,  only  some  half  dozen  inches 
of  which  were  visible  when  potting  was  com- 
pleted, I  have  gathered  fruit  from  thefirst  formed 
trusses,  and  no  trellis  space  was  wasted.  Mr. 
Parker's  plants  are,  I  presume,  grown  as  bush 
plants  and  not  trained  to  a  trellis,  and  I  think  a 
greater  number  could  be  thus  grown  in  a  given 
space,  and  they  can,  if  need  be,  easily  be  removed 
to  another  house.  The  fruits  on  the  lower  part 
of  early  plants  where  the  leaders  are  allowed  to 
extend  a  considerable  length  before  being  stopped 
are  often  small,  but  by  growing  the  plants  as 
Mr.  Parker  describes  and  stopping  them  when  a 
fair  number  of  trusses  has  set,  strength  is  thrown 
into  the  fruits  and  they  swell  to  a  good  size. 

Mr.  Parker  is  opposed  to  a  close,  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  this  is  where  many  beginners  fail.  I 
have  always  found  a  dry,  somewhat  arid  atmo- 
sphere and  no  syringing  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  even  fair  results  with  first  early  batches. 
In  the  matter  of  temperature  and  airing,  market 
growers  have  the  advantage  over  many  private 
gardeners,  as  nothing  but  Tomatoes  occupies  the 
house  and  their  every  want  can  be  supplied. 
When  on  the  subject  of  layering  I  may  mention 
that  a  market  grower  of  my  acquaintance  prac- 
tises it  even  with  his  open-air  plants  that  are 
trained  to  stakes.  A  few  of  the  lower  leaves  are 
removed,  and  from  every  stem-joint  embedded  in 
the  soil  a  colony  of  roots  issue,  which  greatly 
strengthen  the  plants,  and  he  secures  fruit  quite 
near  the  base  of  the  plant.  Where  space  is 
limited  either  inside  or  outside,  under  whatever 
form  of  culture,  layering  .seems  to  me  indispens- 
able. In  a  recent  letter  from  a  market  grower 
near  Glasgow,  he  complained  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  sorts  that  set  well  in  wet  weather. 
I  think  this  is  felt  by  all.  Norfolk. 


Onion  sowing  under  glass.— In  the  pages 
of  Tin:  tiARDKX  some  years  back  I  had  to  bewail 
my  repeated  failures,  owing  to  maggot,  to  grow 
spring  Onions,  even  after  trying  many  sup- 
posed remedies  and  nostrums.  1  determined  then 
to  sow    no   more  in   the  orthodox   way  on   the 


ground  they  were  to  remain  to  mature,  but  to 
sow  elsewhere  and  plant  out.  Since  that  time  I 
have  always  sown  under  glass,  not  merely  for 
exhibition  or  large  bulbs,  but  later  (March)  for 
main-crop,  and  have  had  no  further  trouble  with 
the  dreaded  maggot,  but  invariably  have  full 
crops  of  sound  Onions.  Sometimes  this  system 
is  objected  to  on  account  of  the  supposed  extra 
labour  it  entails,  but  I  question  if  a  couple  of 
men  would  prepare  and  sow  a  quarter  of  Onions, 
say  in  February,  with  the  sometimes  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  soil  and  weather,  in  less  time  than 
the_\-  would  plant  the  same  in  April.  Besides, 
there  is  a  considerable  saving  in  seeds.  If  those 
who  fail  in  securing  an  Onion  crop  through  the 
ravages  of  the  maggot  will  follow  out  the  practical 
instructions  given  by  "  W.  S.''  in  The  Garden 
(p.  134),  I  firmly  believe  tliey  will  succeed. — J.  R. 
Small  Cabbages.— Of  late  years  small  Cab- 
bages have  gained  favour,  and  they  merit  it,  as 
not  only  are  most  of  them  of  sweet  nutty  flavour, 
but  their  size  allows  of  a  large  number  being 
planted  in  a  small  area.  There  is  a  gain  in  plant- 
ing  several  of  the  small  sorts  in  autumn  for 
spring  use,  as  by  having  a  row  or  two  of  each 
the  grower  is  sure  of  a  good  supply  of  sound 
heads,  even  if  one  or  two  sorts  should  run 
to  seed.  Some  splendid  acquisitions  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  extra  early  Cabbages  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  some  of  the  older 
ones  must  still  be  retained.  Probably  as  a  non- 
bolter  EUam's  stands  unrivalled,  although  it  has 
bolted  with  me  ere  now.  Another  grand 
little  Cabbage  is  Cocoa-nut.  In  fact,  given  a 
true  stock,  I  question  if  for  all  round  quality 
it  can  be  surpassed.  A  good-sized  bed  of 
Cocoa-nut  looks  very  handsome.  Early  Dwarf 
York  and  Wheeler's  Imperial  are  both  good  and 
reliable,  so  also  is  Hdl's  Incomparable.  Two 
valuable  Cabbages  of  more  recent  introduction 
are  Veitch's  Matchless  and  Earliest  of  AH,  both 
having  grand  constitutions  and  being  of  the  very 
first  quality.  Little  Pixie,  an  extra  small  sort,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  very  small  gardens  and 
amateurs,  and  a  new  variety  named  First  of  All 
is  very  highly  praised  by  gardeners  who  have 
tried  it.  We  often  hear  complaints  about  spring 
Cabbages  bolting,  but  a  safe  way  of  avoiding  this 
is  to  grow  from  four  to  six  of  the  above-named 
varieties.  By  this  means  also  a  succession  is 
secured. —Norwich. 


NEW  EARLY  POTATOES. 
For  some  years  the  introduction  of  really  meri- 
torious early  sorts  seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill, 
but  during  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  some  ex- 
cellent additions  have  been  made.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Garden,  "  Suffolk  Grower  ''  praises 
Sharpe's  Victor,  and  intimates  that  he  intends 
growing  it  for  first  supplies  in  preference  to 
Myatt's  Ashleaf.  My  opinion  in  regard  to  Myatt's 
is  that,  like  many  other  old  Potatoes,  stocks  have 
deteriorated  from  want  of  a  more  frequent  change 
of  seed.  I  consider  a  change  necessary  at  least 
every  four  years,  and  that  the  fresh  seed  should 
come  from  quite  a  different  locality  and  soil. 
Those  having  light  soil  should  procure  the  seed 
from  a  clayey  loam.  By  this  renewal  both  the 
cropping  powers  and  quality  are  retained.  I 
never  considered  Victor  a  first-rate  Potato  for  a 
gentleman's  table,  as,  in  the  first  place,  its  flesh 
IS  too  yellow,  and  in  a  light  soil  I  could  never 
get  it  to  yield  an  average  crop.  My  opinion  is 
that  this  Potato  needs  a  strong,  thoroughly  well- 
drained  soil.  The  finest  tubers  and  best  crop 
I  ever  saw  were  lifted  from  a  loam  approaching 
to  clay.  The  individual  tubers  were  so  large 
that,  had  I  not  known  it,  I  should  have  taken 
them  for  those  of  another  sort.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties,  but  when  I 
grew  it  I  got  the  seed  from  the  firm  that  sent 
It  out.  Potatoes,  however,  do  vary,  even  in 
various  kinds  of  light  soils.  If  "  Suffolk  Grower  " 
has  not  yet  given  Ringleader  a  trial,  I  would 
strongly  advise  him  to  do  so.  I  have  found  it 
to  be  worthy  of  all  the  praise  "  E.  M.'  gives  it 
in  his  note  (p.  UG).     It  is,  I  think,  one  of  those 
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sorta  which  can  be  safely  recommended  for  all 
soils  and  situations.  Of  course,  though  of  more 
recent  introduction  than  Victor,  it  cannot  be 
called  a  new  variety,  but,  being  one  of  the 
best,  I  felt  bound  to  include  it.  Ninetyfold  has, 
I  think,  been  spoken  highly  of  by  Mr.  Wythes 
and  others,  and  may  well  be  tried  by  all  who 
force  in  frames  or  grow  on  warm  early  borders. 
The  new  kidney  English  Wonder  is,  I  think, 
destined  to  become  a  general  favourite.  It  has 
been  tried  in  diflerent  localities  and  given  great 
satisfaction  as  regards  earliness,  yielding  powers, 
and  cooking  qualities.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Myatt's  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Early  Racehorse 
is  a  worthy  variety,  and  after  the  good  character 
given  it  by  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Grimston  Park,  last 
season,  it  ought  to  be  tried  by  everyone.  There 
are  still  several  old  early  sorts  which  are  well 
worth  including  in  the  most  select  list,  amongst 
them  being  Early  Hammersmith. 

J.  Ckawford. 


SPRING  CABBAGES. 

There  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  early  Cabbages 
this  season,  a  fact  not  readily  explained,  seeing 
1  hat  we  have  had  a  season  unusually  favourable 
to  Cabbage  production.  So  far  as  concerns 
breadths  that  will,  if  late,  yet  turn  in  by  and  by  if 
all  be  well,  I  not  only  hear,  but  have  seen  evi- 
dences of  bolting  prematurely  that  are  very  un- 
welcome. The  general  excuse  for  this  compara- 
tive lack  of  Cabbages  now  is  that  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  raise  plants  under  ordinary  conditions 
last  autumn  owing  to  the  prolonged  drought,  and 
still  more  diiBcult  was  it  to  get  plants  early  and 
strong  to  plant  out  and  thus  have  them  well 
forward.  But  having  regard  to  the  common  pre- 
cocity of  small  Cabbages,  it  does  not  seem  too 
much  to  expect  that  some  nice  small  hearts  would 
have  turned  in  fit  for  cutting  during  February,  as 
there  has  been  during  the  winter  very  little  bad 
weather  to  check  growth.  What  frost  there  was 
lasted  but  a  very  short  time,  and  since  then  the 
weather  has  been  very  open,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  very  mild.  After  all  it  may  be  assumed 
that  earliness  in  Cabbages  is  a  comparative  term, 
and  dependent  as  much  upon  environments  as 
upon  variety.  Possibly  it  may  be  regarded  as 
asking  too  much  to  expect  to  have  nice  young 
Cabbages  in  February.  Still  we  have  had  them 
from  early  autumn  plantings  when  winters  have 
been  very  open,  and  if  so,  why  not  now  ?  But  is 
there  any  material  prospect  of  there  being  any 
appreciable  quantity  fit  for  table  in  March  ?  I 
have  not  seen  such,  although  there  may  be  such 
prospect  in  well-favoured  localities.  That  very 
precocious  varieties  are  comparatively  modern 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  formerly  it  was  rare 
to  have  spring  Cabbages  to  cut  prior  to  May  or 
June.  The  term  Whitsun  Cabbages  was  a  pro- 
verbial one.  Wo  are  far  from  satisfied  if  we  have 
not  very  much  earlier  ones  now.  There  has 
been  great  advance  made  since  the  introduction 
of  Ellam's,  Flower  of  Spring,  Little  Pixie,  Little 
Gem,  and  many  others  not  differing  materially, 
except  in  being  more  or  less  improved  selections. 
But,  admitting  that  the  strain  of  small  precocious 
Cabbages  is  a  distinct  one  from  any  that  preceded 
it,  no  matter  under  what  name  known,  it 
is  evident  that  we  should  benefit  by  it.  Has 
anyone  tried  growing  Ellam's  or  any  other  during 
the  winter  in  cold  span  frames  V  If  put  out  in 
such  shelters  at  but  12  inches  apart,  the  plants 
should  be  fully  a  month  earlier  than  plants  out- 
doors, and  that  is  at  such  a  time  a  very  great 
gain,  for  just  now  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
very  great  variety  of  green-stufl's  in  the  market. 
The  best  is  in  Curled  Scotch  Kale,  for  sprouting 
Broccoli  is  rather  heads  of  leaves,  and  very  little 
of  proper  sprouts.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  now  get- 
ting over,  and  after  five  months  of  supply  it  is 
but  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  Spinach 
is  not  plentiful,  and  it  is  not  at  any  time  a  popu- 
lar leaf  vegetable.  Penzance  Broccolis  are  good 
but  dear,  whilst  the  home  stocks  do  not  seem  to 
have  turned  in,  or  probaljly  hardly  exist.  It  is 
just  now    peculiarly  a  time   when  good  small, 


early  Cabbages  would  have  been  acceptable,  and  soon  enough.  If  a  south  border  is  at  liberty  and 
they  are  not.  Even  when  they  do  begin  to  turn  '  the  soil  in  fairly  good  heart,  a  portion  of  the  sowing 
in,  the  ordinary  field  Cabbage  is  often  but  a  few  '  may  be  made  there,  but  in  hot,  shallow  soil, 
leaves  tied  together,  but  having  no  heart.     Such  I  Turnips  are  so  liable  to  run  to  seed  as  early 


things  are  only  deceptions   and   not  Cabbages, 
though  called  such.  A.  I). 


EARLY  TURNIPS. 
Few  roots  are  in  greater  demand  than  good 
sweetly-flavoured  Turnip.s.  As  soon  as  spring 
comes  cooks  are  apt  to  tire  of  winter  varieties, 
such  as  Chirk  Castle  and  Golden  Ball,  and  to 
inquire  if  the  new  year  bulbs  are  not  ready.  One 
seldom  sees  Turnips  forced,  a  fact  rather  difficult 
to  explain,  as  given  a  very  gentle  bottom-heat,  a 
friable  loamy  soil  and  frame  protection,  few 
things  are  so  easily  raised,  and  premature  bolt- 
ing, unfortunately  so  common  in  early  border 
plants,  seldom  gives  trouble.  I  well  remember 
once  making  up  a  gentle  warm  bed  of  leaves  and 
old  vegetable  refuse  in  autumn  for  Neapolitan 
Violets,  and  being  able  to  dispense  with  one  or 
two  lights  of  the  Violets  the  following  March, 
merely  forked   up  ami   firmed  the   soil,  addiiiij-  a 


.June  should  the  weather  be  extra  sunny  and  dry, 
that  it  is  always  safest  to  sow  also  on  a  west  or 
south-west  border,  growing  several  sorts.  Both 
the  white  and  purple-skinned  Milan  should  be 
grown,  as  also  the  old  white  Dutch. 

Trees   and  Shrubs. 

OZOTHAMKUSj'ROSMARINlFOLlUS. 
The  plant  illustrated  was  grown  in  a  sunny 
border  in  a  garden  near  Bembridge  within  a. 
few  minutes'  walk  of  the  seashore.  It  flowered 
abundantly  during  the  summer  of  1898,  and 
continued  to  look  beautiful  for  a  number  of 
week.s.  Even  when  not  in  bloom  it  is  a  neat 
little  evergreen  shrub.  B.  Thornyckoft. 

Berberis    Darwini.  —  As    an    evergreen,    a 
spring  (and   sometimes  autumn)  flower- 

ing,  and  an  autumn  berry-bearing  shrub, 

I  think  it  is  difficult  to  find  these  quali- 
ties combined  m  a  greater  degree  than 
in  the  above  well-known  Barberry,  es- 
pecially in  fairly  mild  districts  where  no 
fear  need  be  entertained  as  to  its  hardi- 
ness or  its  partial  disfigurement  from  the 
severity  of  the  climate.  At  present  single 
specimens  and  groups  are  conspicuous 
by  their  loads  of  globular  and  hanging 
bunches  of  orange  flower-buds  thickly 
set  on  every  twig  and  branch,  and  shortly 
their  beauty  will  be  enhanced  by  their 
development  into  masses  of  bloom.  As 
a  wall  plant,  trained  loosely  and  not 
hard  pruned,  it  is  also  very  effective. 
The  greater  part  of  my  cottage  is  clothed 
with  this  plant,  and  is  a  source  of  in- 
terest and  admiration  by  its  glossy  foli- 
age during  winter,  its  wealth  of  bloom 
in  spring,  and  its  crop  of  berries  {with 
an  occasional  sprig  of  bloom)  in  autumn. 
A  row  of  Daphne  Mezereum  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall  is  also  effective  at  this  season, 
the  Barberry  forming  a  pleasing  back- 
ground to  it.  The  propagation  of  the 
Barberry  is  easy,  ripened  shoots  inserted 
in  November  in  light  friable  material 
rooting  freely,  and  a  warm  soil,  not  too 
rich,  is  suitable  for  its  after-growth  and 
well-doing.  Although  so  well  known,  I 
fear  this  valuable  shrub  does  not  receive 
at  the  hands  of  planters  the  general 
attention  its  merits  claim. — J.  R. 

Bamboos  in  Wales.  —  When  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  sharp 
frosts  prevail,  the  Bamboos  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  relief  they  impart  to  the 
monotony  by  their  gracefulness,  distinct- 
ness and  tropical  aspect.  It  is  pleasing 
little  artificial  manure  and  sowing  Milan  Turnips.  1  to  know  that  their  cultivation  is  extending 
There  was  just  sufficient  warmth  remaining  in  \  rapidly  through  the  British  Isles.  We  have  a 
the  bed  to  give  the  roots  the  necessary  assistance  ;  fairly  representative  collection  of  them  here, 
careful  airing  and  watering  doing  the  rest.  In  including  B.  japonica,  Simoni,  nigra  punctata, 
May  I  pulled  some  excellent  clean  sweet  Turnips,  i  viridi  -  glaucescens,  aurea,  palmata,  Quillioi, 
which  proved  most  useful.  From  that  time  I  fastuosa,  Marliacea,  Henonis,  and  others,  also 
have  always  regarded  Turnip  forcing  as  profit-  i  Arundinaria  falcata,  all  of  which,  excepting  the 
able.  Now  that  we  have  in  addition  to  Early  [  last  named,  I  find  quite  hardy,  doing  fairly  well 
Milan  the  white-skinned  variety  ;  it  is  wise  to  I  and  growing  strongly,  some  of  them  being  large 
grow  both,  say  a  light  of  each,  and  thus  make  clumps,  well  established  and  full  of  vigour.  A. 
success  more  cartain.  The  chief  points  to  observe  falcata  is  cut  down  to  the  ground  in  exception- 
in  frame  culture  are  to  sow  only  moderately  ally  severe  winters  and  is  semi-deciduous  in  all, 
thick,  thin  out  freely  the  moment  it  is  prac-  |  but  throws  up  culms  of  extra  strength  the 
ticable,  and  air  as  freely  as  the  state  of  the  I  succeeding  summer.  Although  not  an  effective 
weather  will  permit,  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  i  winter  plant,  the  graceful  contour  of  a  clump  in 
growth.  Pits  or  frames  minus  bottom-heat  will  I  the  summer  is  so  lovely — the  slender  culms  and 
answer  provided  care  is  taken  to  husband  all  sun-  light  green  fohage  swaying  in  the  breeze,  or 
heat  possible  and  to  cover  at  night  if  very  frosty,  pendent  under  the  weight  of  a  still  shower  of  rain 
As  regards  early  open-air  crops,  I  think  where  a  I  — that  one  easily  forgets  its  winter  bareness  and 
few  are  grown  in  frames  or  pits  as  already  readily  assigns  to  it  a  prominent  position.  So 
described,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  little  patience  !  far  I  have  failed  to  establish  B.  Castillonis, 
in  sowing  out  of  doors,  the  end  of  March  being  I  which  I   much   regret,  as   this  variety   has   the 
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prettiest  coloured  stems  of  any  I  am  acquainted 
with,  shiny  green  and  gold  alternating.  These 
show  up  beautifully  in  the  winter-time.  I  have 
discarded  B.  Veitchi,  for  the  dead  edges  of  the 
leaves  during  winter,  instead  of  being  an 
additional  attraction,  as  some  assume,  by 
creating  the  delusion  that  it  is  variegation, 
detract  considerably  from  its  merits,  I  think. 
Neither  have  I  a  great  liking  for  variegated- 
leaved  kinds.  From  necessity  many  of  ours  are 
grown  under  and  among  Oak  and  other  hard- 
woods, the  roots  of  which  ramify  and  rob  the 
Bamboos  of  much  nouri-~hment ;  still,  as  stated 
above,  they  do  f,airly  well  even  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Had  we  the  facilities  some  have 
for  their  growth — added  to  our  moist  climate — I 
believe  they  would  grow  even  more  luxuriantly 
and  thrive  better. — J.  R. 


FORCED  SHRUBS. 


Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  our  early-flowering 
hardy  shrubs  that  are  forced  into  bloom.  Many 
of  them  have  already  this  year  come  prominently 
forward  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  on  February  L>8  the  numerous 
examples  of  various  kinds  of  Prunus  formed  one 
of  the  most  noticeable  features  at  the  meeting. 
The  different  varieties  there  exhibited  served  well 
to  show  the  great  value  of  the  many  forms  of 
Prunus  for  the  purpose  of  forcing.  Prominent 
amongst  those  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  that  occasion 
were  Prunus  triloba,  with  charming  semi-double 
pink  blossoms  ;  P.  Myrobalana  rosea  plena,  a  very 
pretty  form  of  the  Cherry  Plum  ;  P.  japonica, 
often  known  as  P.  sinensis,  with  double  white 
blossoms,  and  several  varieties  of  the  Peach,  one 
of  which,  P.  persica  alba  plena,  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate.  A  pink  form  known  as  Car- 
nation-flowered was  lovely.  The  Almond,  too, 
made  a  goodly  show. 

The  few  above  noted  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
list  of  Prunuses  available  for  forcing,  and  especial 
mention  must  be  made  of  P.  pseudo-Cerasus,  a 
Japanese  Cherry,  the  forms  of  which  have  very 
large  double  flowers.  Under  the  names  of 
Cerasus  Sieboldi  and  C.  Watereri,  some  varieties 
of  this  Cherry  have  within  the  last  few  years 
become  popu'ar  for  forcing.  In  these  forms  the 
flowers  are  tinged  more  or  less  with  pink.  P. 
Davidiana,  that  flowers  out  of  doors  in  January  if 
the  weather  is  mild,  simply  needs  protection  in 
order  to  ensure  a  display  of  bloom,  and  the  purple- 
leaved  P.  Pissardi  is  also  pretty  when  brought  on 
under  glass,  the  foliage  being  partially  developed 
at  the  flowering  period.  P.  pendula,  an  exceed- 
ingly graceful  Japanese  Cherry,  flowers  naturally 
towards  the  end  of  March,  hence  little  forcing  is 
required  to  have  it  in  bloom  a  month  earlier 

Lilacs.— The  Lilac  readily  lends  itself  to  forc- 
ing, and  has  been  so  treated  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  is,  however,  only  within  recent  years 
that  the  practice  of  retarding  them  by  freezing 
has  come  into  vogue.  By  this  mode  of  treatment 
Lilacs  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round. 
Without  any  appliances  of  this  kind  plenty  of 
flowers  may  be  obtained  by  January,  at  which 
time  they  will  be  much  appreciated.  Where 
needed  in  the  shape  of  neat  little  bushes,  the 
best  variety  of  all  for  early  spring  forcing  is 
Marie  Legray,  a  freely-branched,  compact-grow- 
ing white-flowered  variety.  The  numerous  double 
forms  have  scarcely  attained  the  amount  of  popu- 
larity that  was  at  one  time  anticipated  for  them 
as  forced  plants,  one  objection  being  that  they  do 
not  flower  so  freely  in  a  small  state  as  some  of  the 
others. 

Azalea  mollis  is  extremely  popular  for  forcing, 
being  of  a  neat,  compact  habit,  and  can  always 
be  depended  upon  to  flower  well,  added  to  which 
the  blossoms,  which  are  in  most  instances  more  or 
less  of  terra  cotta  tint,  are  very  ett'active  by 
artificial  light,  which  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
early  in  the  year.  Of  late  there  is  a  wider  range 
of  colour  to  be  found  among  the  flowers  of  this 
Azalea,  one  variety — Purity — which  received  an 
award  of  merit  on  March   li,  being  nearly  white. 


As  bushes  for  greenhouse  decoration  some  of  the 
Ghent  Azaleas  aSbrd  a  very  pleasing  change 
from  the  more  regular  growing  A.  mollis,  as  in 
the  Ghent  varieties  the  range  of  colour  is  much 
greater  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  less  formal. 
The  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  too,  is  particu- 
larly pleasing.  The  dense-growing  evergreen  A. 
ama>na  bears  its  purplish  flowers  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  If  gently  forced  year  after  year  this 
may  be  had  in  bloom  some  time  before  Christmas. 

Deftzia  gracilis  has  been  long  recognised  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  hardy  shrubs  for 
forcing,  though  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
1).  Lemoinei  has  been  a  rival  to  it.  A  charming 
group  of  D.  Lemoinei  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  March  14 
showed  well  the  value  of  this  Deutzia  for  early 
flowering.  It  is  a  more  vigorous  grower  than 
D   gracilis,  and  is  also  a  beautiful  outdoor  shrub. 

Forsythia  snspENSA  must  on  no  account  be 
left  out  of  any  selection.  The  long,  slender, 
gracefully  disposed  shoots,  when  studded  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  length  with  golden  blos- 
soms, form  a  very  beautiful  feature.  Some  good 
specimens  of  this  were  associated  with  the  Prunus 
above  mentioned  on  February  28.  This  For- 
sythia has,  at  all  events  forsuch  treatment,  nearly 
superseded  the  bushy-growing  F.  viridissima, 
which  does  not  bear  so  great  a  profusion  of 
blossoms. 

Si'iR.EAS. — Of  the  shrubby  members  of  the 
genus,  S-  confusa  or  media  has  gained  many  ad- 
mirers within  the  last  few  years,  and  I  am  assured 
that  it  is  in  such  demand  for  forcing  as  to  render 
it  difKcult  to  keep  up  the  supply.  It  is  certainly 
a  charming  shrub  when  flowered  under  glass,  the 
pretty  pale  green  leaves  serving  admirably  as  a 
setting  to  the  clusters  of  white  blossoms.  The 
first  .Spiraja  to  bloom  in  the  open  ground  is  S. 
Thunbergi,  and  though  inferior  as  a  flowering 
plant  to  the  preceding,  it  has  for  all  that  some 
desirable  qualities.  It  is  an  exceedingly  graceful 
bush,  and  as  the  narrow  bright  green  leaves  and 
the  little  white  blossoms  make  their  appearance 
simultaneously,  a  well-flowered  example  is  de- 
cidedly attractive.  Another  Spir.-ea  destined,  I 
think,  to  become  popular  for  forcing  when 
better  known  is  Spiraea  arguta,  whose  habit, 
manner,  and  season  of  flowering  all  point  to  the 
probability  of  it  becoming  largely  grown  for  this 
purpose,  while  as  an  outdoor  shrub  it  is  surpassed 
by  none. 

Pyrus  Malus  floribun'd.a  and  the  nearly-allied 
varieties,  all  of  which  form  such  graceful  speci- 
mens in  the  open  ground  when  laden,  as  is  their 
wont,  with  blossoms,  are  very  beautiful  under 
glass,  the  one  drawback  being  that  the  buds  do 
not  acquire  that  bright  coral-red  tint  which  is 
theirs  when  outdoors  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  little  dense-growing  I'yrus  Maulei 
when  crowded  with  its  salmon-red  blossoms  forms 
a  distinct  feature  in  the  greenhouse.  It  forces 
very  readily. 

Clem.\tises.— For  some  years  the  large  speci- 
mens of  Clematis  have  formed  quite  a  feature  at 
the  Temple  -show,  but  now  small  plants  have 
been  shown  flowering  freely  early  in  March  for 
the  last  two  or  three  seasons.  They  lend  them- 
selves so  re.adily  to  this  method  of  treatment,  that 
in  any  selection  of  subjects  for  forcing,  some  of 
these  varieties  of  Clematis  must  have  a  place. 

Magnolias  when  flowering  under  glass  attract 
attention  owing  to  their  being  so  distinct  from 
anything  else  in  the  greenhouse.  The  little  M. 
stellata,  with  M.  conspicua  and  JI.  Lennei,  are 
the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  drooping  racemes 
of  the  Laburnum  and  of  Wistaria  sinensis  tend  to 
relieve  a  group  of  any  stiffness  or  formality. 

Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  Daphne 
Genkwa,  that  mimics  a  Lilac,  several  of  the 
Thorns,  Cytisus  Andreanus,  Rhododendrons  of 
the  R.  davuricum  and  R.  priecox  sections,  Kal- 
mias.  Andromedas,  Staphylea  colchica,  and  the 
Guelder  Rose.  T. 


Layeesteria  formoaa.— Thia  olJ-fashioned  and 
ne2l*»cted  plant  is  so  distinct  from  the  ordinarv  run  of 
decidunua  shrubs,  that  it  is  a  matter  for  furpriae  it  is 
so  sparsely  planted,  for  its  purple  bracts,  partly  en- 


closing the  whits  flowers,  are  very  attractive  in  the 
autumn,  and  its  foliage  is  pleasiug  throughout  the 
summer.  It  is  to  the  merits  of  the  bright  green  bark 
of  the  stems  in  tho  winter  that  I  now  wish  to  draw 
attention,  and  should  say — although  I  have  not  yet 
personally  tried  it— that  planted  in  proximity  to 
golden  Willows  and  scarlet  Dogwood  the  combination 
would  te  pleasing.  Even  by  itself,  iu  large  single 
specimens  and  groups  it  fills  its  position  worthUy.^ 

Ferns. 

LITOBROCHIAS. 
In  this  sub-genus  of  Pteri.s  we  have  some  very 
distinct  and  useful  Ferns.  Although  chiefly 
from  the  tropical  regions,  several  of  them  do 
well  under  cool  treatment.  They  vary  con- 
siderably in  habit,  some  having  spreading 
rhizomes,  others  never  producing'  but  a  single 
crown.  They  do  not  come  from  spores  so 
readily  as  most  of  the  Pterises,  and  some  of  the 
best  species  are  now  rarely  met  with.  I  once 
grew 

LiTOBROciriA  vESPEKTiLiONis,  and  although  I 
have  several  times  tried- to  procure  this  species,  I 
have  failed  to  get  it  true,  and  it  ie  only  quite 
recently  that  I  saw  it  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery. 
This  has  spreading  rhizomes,  the  fronds  being  of 
a  soft  pale  green,  with  a  nilvery-grey  under-sur- 
face.     When  well  grown  it  is  a  beautiful  Fern. 

L.  iN'cisA  comes  near  to  the  above,  but  does  not 
make  such  large  fronds,  and  the  colour  is  not  so 
decided. 

L.  TRIPARTITA  is  a  very  tall-growing  species, 
the  fronds  produced  from  a  single  crown,  and 
having  long  stems  (or  stipes).  As  the  name  im- 
plies, the  fronds  are  three  times  divided,  the 
divisions  being  again  divided.  A  well-matured 
plant  will  attain  to  fully  .■)  feet  in  height,  being  the 
tallest  of  any  of  the  Pteris  family  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

L.  LEPTOPiiYLLA  is  a  useful  species  of  dwarf 
habit  with  finely-cut  fronds  ;  it  rarely  produces 
but  a  single  crown,  and  may  be  raised  from 
spores,  which,  if  taken  at  the  right  time,  germi- 
nate freely.  This  is  grown  to  some  extent  for 
market,  and  in  a  small  state  is  one  of  the  most 
useful.  It  has  been  included  with  the  Cheilanthes 
by  some  authors  as  C.  spinulosa  ;  it  has  also  been 
known  as  Pteris  spinulosa. 

L.  iiACiLENTA,  a  very  distinct  New  Zealand 
species,  is  now  rarely  met  with.  The  only  time  I 
have  grown  it  was  through  a  seedling  coming  up 
accidentally  among  others,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is 
now  in  cultivation.  I  tried  to  raise  it  from  spores, 
but  always  failed. 

L.  AURiTA  AN'ii  L.  BiAURiTA  are  both  useful  spe- 
cies, but  these  are  more  commonly  known  as 
Pteris. 

With  the  exception  of  those  allied  to  the 
last-named,  none  of  the  Litobrochias  have  any 
colour  in  their  fronds,  and,  as  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
they  require  more  shading  than  those  in  which 
the  young  fronds  have  a  red  tint.  All  should 
be  potted  in  a  good  loamy  compost  and  good 
drainage  given.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  Ferns  like  liberal  treatment.  These  free- 
growing  sorts  are  much  benefited  by  liberal 
supplies  of  manure  after  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots.  Although  they  will  make  more 
rapid  progress  in  a  stove  temperature,  they 
make  fronds  of  better  substance  when  grown 
under  cooler  treatment.  Sl'SSEX. 


Doryopteria  sagittifolia. — This  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  the  Doryopterises,  much 
lighter  and  more  graceful  than  the  well-known 
useful  D.  palmata.  The  name  is  sutticiently  sug- 
gestive of  the  shape  of  the  fronds,  these  being 
almost  exactly  like  the  leaves  of  the  Arrowhead 
(Sagittaria)  of  our  British  ponds  and  rivers  ; 
but  being  produced  on  small,  almost  invisible 
stems,  the  effect  of  these  is  singularly  light  and 
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pretty.  It  likes  a  fairly  warm  house  and  not  too 
much  room  at  the  roots. 

Adiantum  Farleyense,— There  are  few  more 
beautiful  Ferns  than  this  when  well  grown,  but 
not  ei'eryone  succeeds  in  iti  culture.  At  Dyson's 
Lane  Nurseries  in  the  middle  of  March  no  shading 
had  as  yet  been  used  beyond  a  few  sheets  of  paper 
over  what  were  apparently  freshly-potted  plants. 
Like  many  others  of  the  Adiantums,  the  fronds 
are  harder  and  of  better  texture  when  so  grown 
than  are  those  grown  under  a  very  dense  shade  ; 
indeed,  it  is  surprising  to  see  so  many  kinds 
growing  almost  unshaded  in  the  light  houses  of 
the  present-day  market  growers.  Besides  the 
type  there  was  a  nice  lot  of  plants  of  A.  F.  alci- 
corne,  the  pretty  finely-cut  variety  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall  at  one  of  the  earlier  meetings  of 
the  year.  This  form  reminds  one  somewhat  of  A. 
Capillua-veneris  var.  fi;stim,  but,  like  other  varia- 
tions, there  is  a  different  appearance  about  the 
individual  plants,  some  not  being  nearly  so  finely 
cut  as  others.  A  very  handsome  and  beautiful 
Fern  in  the  same  house  was  A.  Bessonianum. 
This  has  splendid  fronds  of  a  deep  green  colour 
and  the  peculiar  doubhng  propensity  as  seen  in 
A.  Pacotti.  But  only  so  far  does  it  resemble  this 
kind,  for  it  has  not  its  heavy  look  ;  indeed,  it  is  a 
very  graceful  kind. 

Aspleniums.— This  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  Fern  genera,  and  it  is 
also  one  of  the  largest  numerically.  Very  beau- 
tiful are  many  of  the  finer  stove  and  intermediate 
species,  and  nearly  all  of  them  possess  lasting 
qualities  above  the  average.  I  noticed  a  large 
number  of  species  and  varieties  in  the  Dyson's 
Lane  Nurseries.  The  history  of  A.  marginatum 
would  be  interesting  if  told.  It  is  a  pretty  Fern 
at  one  time  lost  to  cultivation,  and,  it  is  said, 
raised  by  Mr.  Watson  from  specimens  in  the  Kew 
herbarium.  It  is  a  stove  species,  requiring  ample 
encouragement  at  the  roots  to  grow  it  to  its  full 
proportions.  The  well-known  Bird'snest  Fern 
(A.  Nidus)  is  represented  by  a  number  of  small 
plants,  but  this  Fern,  at  any  rate  in  some  of  its 
varieties,  requires  to  be  grown  to  a  large  state  to 
see  it  in  full  beauty.  The  Musa-leaved  variety,  for 
instance,  is  a  noble  plant  where  it  has  room,  but, 
as  many  growers  have  found  to  their  cost,  a  bad 
one  to  keep  free  of  insects,  thrips  especially.  It 
likes  cool  treatment  and  ample  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. One  of  the  most  elegant  is  A.  formosum, 
a  beautiful  stove  Fern,  growing  a  foot  or  more 
high,  the  graceful  fronds  being  deeply  cut.  Old 
in  cultivation,  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  and  a 
good  grower,  quite  different  from  some  of  the  A. 
obtusatum  forms  that  in  many  places  make  very 
little  progress.  A.  Mayi,  A.  bulbiferum  in  variety, 
and  A.  erectum  were  all  noticed  as  doing  well. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FERNS. 

Lyg'Odium  japonicum.— This  is  a  stronger 
growing  form  than  L.  scandens,  and  very  much 
more  suitable  for  quickly  furnishing  a  pillar  or 
other  surface.  It  is  much  grown  and  often  sold 
for  L.  scandens,  though  the  two  are  quite  distinct. 
Growing  side  by  side  in  the  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery, 
the  superiority  of  the  former  is  very  marked,  as 
it  makes  much  finer  growths  under  precisely  the 
same  mode  of  treatment.  Thriving  well  in  a  cool 
house,  the  growth  is  much  more  free  where  kept 
at  an  intermediate  temperature,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  require  as  much  sliade  as  is  often  thought 
necessary. 

Anemia  rotundifolia.— I  have  seen  this  Fern 
exhibited  on  several  occasions,  and  saw  it  also  at 
Mr.  Bull's  nursery  last  year,  but  in  no  case  have 
I  noted  it  doing  so  well  as  at  Mr.  May's  nursery 
at  Edmonton.  The  fronds  are  over  a  foot  in 
length,  the  round  pinnie  arranged  in  a  distichous 
manner  all  along  except  a  few  inches  at  the  end, 
where  a  young  plant  is  produced  on  the  stronger 
ones.  At  first  the  fronds  are  brownish  red,  but 
later  they  become  a  deep  green  hue,  and  appa- 
rently, if  fairly  encouraged  by  warmth,  light,  and 
moisture,  it  will  be  a  free-growing  and  useful 
kind.-H.  K. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

GLASSHOUSE  GARDENING. 
The  enormouse  glass  structure  at  Kew  known 
as  the  winter  garden  or  temperate  house  was 
partly  erected  forty  years  ago  and  completed 
last  year.  Its  total  length  is  580  feet  by 
136  feet  in  the  widest  part,  and  it  covers  nearly 
2    acres   of    ground.     The    central  portion  is 


than  when  the  plants  are   grown  in  pots  and 
tubs. 

Hitherto  true  art  in  the  garden  has  been 
limited  to  gardening  in  the  open  air,  but  if  the 
cultivation  of  ornamental  plants  under  glass  is 
to  continue  to  find  favour  in  this  country,  con- 
siderable reform  of  means  will  be  necessary. 
The  eternal  red  fiower-pot,  stage,  exposed  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  the  ugly  formality  in  arrange- 
ment which  characterise  most  plant  houses  are 
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View  in  the  temperate  house  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.    From  a 
photograph  hy  G.  A.  Champion. 


60  feet  high,  the  wings  being  37  feet  high.  Its 
contents  are  chiefly  plants  which  require  protec- 
tion from  frost  in  winter  and  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  light  in  summer.  With  the  exception  of  a 
4-feet  stage  round  the  sides  of  the  central  por- 
tion, the  whole  range  is  divided  into  beds  level 
with  the  paths,  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
plants  are  planted  out,  an  arrangement  which 
generally  gives  much  more  satisfactory  results 


tolerated  only  because  we  have  not  learnt  ta 
grow  plants  under  glass  as  they  are  grown  out 
of  doors.  A  collection  of  alpine  plants  in  pots 
would  appeal  to  few  tastes,  whereas  the  same 
plants  arranged  in  Nature's  way  among  stones 
produce  an  effect  that  is  pleasing  to  all. 
Hardy  shrubs  and  trees  grown  in  pots  or  tubs 
not  only  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  look  at  and 
costly  to  keep,  but  they  would  not  grow  into 
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character,  however  great  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them.  Yet  we  continue  to  contort,  ill- 
treat  and  starve  our  indoor  plants  by  con- 
fining their  roots  in  pots  and  setting  them 
on  stages  where  they  are  at  least  as  un- 
happy as  they  look.  There  are,  however, 
evidences  here  and  there  of  reform  in  this 
matter,  and  the  results  so  far  are  so  satisfactory 
that  all  who  love  glasshouse  gardening  must 
follow  suit  sooner  or  later.  These  new  struc- 
tures at  Kew  are  examples  of  what  is  meant, 
the  plants  in  them  being  set  out  in  beds,  so 
that  one  walks  among  them  with  very  different 
feelings  from  those  experienced  in  the  old- 
fashioned  big  conservatory,  where  tub  and  pot 
and  a  huddled  arrangement  prevail. 

The  tendency  is  to  grow  too  many  plants  in  a 
glasshouse.  In  a  botanic  garden  tlie  collector's 
spirit  must  predominate,  but  even  here  much 
more  selection  should  be  practised  than  is 
usual.  In  the  private  garden,  however,  the 
first  aim  should  be  a  pleasing  arrangement,  and 
this  is  easily  obtained  by  abolishing  the  stage 
and  flower-pot,  and  substituting  beds  of  soil  in 
which  the  plants  can  be  permanently  placed. 
The  difference  in  the  first  cost  and  up- 
keep between  the  planting-out  system  and 
that  of  growing  everything  in  pots  and  tubs  is 
as  one  to  three  at  least.  There  is  a  belief 
among  gardeners  that  botl-om-heat  would  be 
necessary  for  tropical  plants  if  grown  in  beds, 
but  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  may  be  seen  in 
various  tropical  houses  at  Kew  where  the  plants 
are  thriving  in  unheated  borders.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  plants  which  cannot  be  easily 
accommodated  except  when  grown  in  flower- 
pot or  basket,  but  these  are  comparatively  few. 

The  ideal  glasshouse  garden  would  be  one 
where  the  plants  are  arranged  and  planted  in 
the  ground  precisely  as  when  grown  in  the 
open  air,  the  structure  over  them  being  as 
light  and  unobtrusive  as  possible.  Such  houses 
would  not  be  costly,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
proof  that  they  would  aflbrd  far  better  con- 
ditions for  the  plants  than  the  most  carefully 
designed  plant-house  of  the  ordinary  pattern. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  of  a  view  in 
the  south  wing  of  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 
It  shows  a  group  of  dry-country  plants  spring- 
ing from  among  naturally  arranged  rocks.  The 
side  of  the  structure  is  here,  very  much  in  evi- 
dence, but  the  house  has  not  long  been  planted, 
and  the  shrubs  and  climbers  planted  to  shut 
out  this  necessary  but  ugly  builder's  work  have 
not  yet  grown  up.  W.   W. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 

Lapagerias  from  layers.— Where  it  is  detir- 
able  to  perpetuate  any  good  forms  of  Lapageria,  no 
other  way  gives  such  good  and  sure  results  as  layering. 
I  noticed  a  very  fine  lot  of  plants  at  Mr.  H.  B.  Ma>"s 
nursery  at  Edmonton  in  all  the  leading  varieties,  aod 
also  had  a  look  in  the  propagating  house.  The  large 
number  of  plants  required  makes  it  possible  to  treat 
the  whole  house  correctly,  and  seldom  can  a  finer  lot 
of  shoots  1.  e  seen  than  are  now  pushing  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  layers. — 11 . 

Imantophyllum  cyrtanthiflorum.— 
Though  not  equal  to  a  good  form  of  its  batter-known 
relative,  I.  miniatum,  the  present  epaoies  is  valuable 
from  the  fact  that  even  in  a  cool  greenhouse  it  can  be 
had  in  flower  early  in  the  year.  From  I.  miniatum  it 
difiers  principally  in  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  a 
crowded  head.  They  are  smaller  than  those  of  I. 
miniatum,  do  not  expand  so  widely,  and  are  partially 
drooping.  The  colour  is  somewhat  variable,  but  in  a 
general  way  it  is  a  kind  of  salmon-yellow.— T. 

Medinilla  Curtiai.- This  Medinilla  flowers  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  being  just  now 
in  fine  bloom  it  is  decidedly  pretty,  though  far  less 
showy  than  the  larger-growing  M.  amabilis  and  M. 
magnifica.  M.  Curtisi,  which  is  a  native  of  Sumatra, 
forms  a  much-branched  bush,  clothed  with  bright 
green,  oblong-shaped  leaves.    The  flowers,  which  are 


each  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  white  and 
supported  by  coral-red  stalks.  They  are  borne  in 
both  terminal  and  lateral  panicles,  and  from  their 
numbers  make  a  goodly  show.  It  is  easily  increased 
by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened,  short-jointed  shoots 
put  into  sandy  soil  and  kept  close  in  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat  till  rooted.  This  Medinilla  requires  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  stove  in  all  stages  of  growth. — T. 

Platytheca  galioides.— This  exceedingly  grace- 
ful plant  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  numerous 
hard-wooded  subjects  that  are  grown  in  our  gardens, 
while  very  few  maintain  so  lengthened  a  display  of 
bloom.  It  is  a  slender-growing  plant  that  needs  to  be 
freely  pinched  when  young.  The  wiry  stems  are 
clothed  with  very  narrow  leaves,  arranged  in  whorls 
of  eight  or  ten.  The  saucer-shaped  blossoms,  which 
are  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  blue,  are  drooping  and 
supparted  by  long  and  slender  stalks.  These  blossoms 
are  borne  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  shoots,  which 
continue  to  lengthen  and  produce  flowers  for  a  long 
time.  After  the  period  of  blooming  is  over,  the  plants 
must  be  cut  back  hard,  for  upon  this  depends  the 
prospect  of  an  effective  specimen  the  next  season.  It 
is  also  known  as  Tetratheca  verticillata  and  Tremaudra 
verticillata.  It  needs  much  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Boronias,  Epacrises,  and  others  of  this  class. — H.  P. 

Primula  floribunda.— No  particular  season 
can  bo  assigned  for  the  flowering  of  this  Primula,  as 
it  ma?  be  had  in  bloom  nearly  throughout  the  year. 
It  is,  perhaps,  seen  at  its  best  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  the  little  golden  blossoms 
being  borne  in  such  profusion  as  to  well  merit  the 
specific  name  of  floribunda.  As  the  spring  advances 
we  have  another  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  but  of 
stronger  growth.  This  is  the  Abyssinian  Primrose 
(Primula  verticillata),  which  bears  its  pale  yellow 
blossoms  in  several  whorls.  They  have  a  rather  faint 
but  very  pleasing  Cowslip-like  fragrance,  which  is  parti- 
cularly noticeable  in  a  sunny  greenhouse  in  the  spring. 
Both  of  the  above  are  of  easy  culture,  and  though 
they  can  be  increased  by  division,  yet  seedlings  are 
far  preferable  to  divided  plants.  Like  most  Primulas, 
the  seed  germinates  much  more  readily  if  sown  as  soon 
as  ripp.— H.  P.  


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Makch  28. 
Thouiih  not  so  extensive  as  on  some  former  occa- 
sions this  year,  there  was  plenty  to  interest. 
Many  beautiful  Orchids  were  shown,  and  not  a 
few  choice  kinds  attracted  great  attention.  Cut 
Roses  were  again  a  feature,  some  excellent  blooms 
coming  from  Canterbury,  Colchester,  and  \Val- 
tham  Cross.  Ferns,  too,  were  well  represented 
by  neighbouring  firms  from  Edmonton,  good 
plants  and  good  culture  abounding.  Boronias 
from  Hassocks  were  of  such  merit  as  to  cause 
many  to  wonder  why  the  best  hard-wooded  plants 
are  not  more  to  the  front,  as,  indeed,  they  deserve 
it  such  as  these  represent  their  beauty  and  charm. 
Flowering  .shrubs,  too,  came  in  for  attention,  and 
hardy  things,  if  not  numerous,  were  at  least 
interesting  and  beautiful.  Daffodils  in  pots  were 
well  shown,  and  are  less  confusing  by  their  better 
form  and  diminished  numbers.  The  foliage  of 
each  is  of  great  importance,  too,  in  their  case  and 
materially  assists  the  group  as  a  whole. 
Orchid   Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  t3— 

L.Ki.io  -  Cattleya  Myra  var.  Etoii.e  i>'Or 
(Cattleya  Trian;e  x  Lajlia  flava).— It  is  a  distinct 
and  desirable  hybrid,  differing  from  the  typical 
form  in  the  absence  of  purple.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  rich  orange-yellow,  the  whole  of  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip  bright  yellow,  much  crisped 
at  the  margin,  the  side  lobes  also  yellow,  shading 
to  a  darker  colour  towards  the  base,  with  numer- 
ous bright  brown  lines  running  longitudinally 
through  the  throat.  Two  cut  spikes  came  from 
M.  Jules  Hye,  (ihent,  Belgium. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Odontoclossum  excellens  var.  nobimus. — A 

beautiful    form,    the    flowers    each    upwards   of 

inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals  yellow,  blotched 

with  dark  brown,  the  petals  yellow,  with  some  ' 


white  towards  the  base,  and  thickly  covered  with 
numerous  small  dark  brown  spots.  The  lip  is 
white,  shading  to  yellow  in  the  centre,  where 
there  are  numerous  dark  brown  spots.  The  cut 
spike  carrying  thirteen  flowers  came  from  M. 
Jules  Hye,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Cattleya  Trian.i:  var.  Amesiana.— In  this 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  whole 
of  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  bright  rosy  pink,  shad- 
ing to  white  towards  the  base  in  front  of  the 
bright  yellow  disc.  The  side  lobes  are  white, 
shading  to  orange-yellow  towards  the  base.  A 
plant  carrying  a  two-flowered  raceme  came  from 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill,  Enfield. 

Dbndrobium  Edteki'E  (U.  nobile  x  D.  Wardi- 
anum).— A  distinct  and  pretty  hybrid,  having  the 
intermediate  characteristics  of  the  two  parents. 
The  sepals  are  bright  rose  at  the  apex,  becoming 
white  towards  the  base,  the  petals  each  3^  inches 
in  diameter,  white,  heavily  suffused  with  rose- 
purple  at  the  apex.  The  lip  is  white,  slightly 
tipped  with  rose,  and  shading  to  yellow  in  front  of 
the  dark  maroon  blotches  at  the  base.  The  plant 
carried  upwards  of  two  dozen  flowers.  From  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  Burford,  Dorking. 

The  certificate  awarded  at  tlis  last  meeting  to 
La;lio-Cattleya  Impe'ratrice  de  Russie  was  with- 
drawn owing  to  facilities  not  having  been  afforded 
the  artist  to  make  a  picture  of  the  flower. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  sent  a  small,  but 
interesting  group.  In  the  back  row  were  several 
fine  forms  of  Cypripedium  Mastersianum,  a  dark 
form  of  C.  Smithi,  a  pretty  variety  of  C.  Calypso, 
and  several  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Triamc. 
Among  the  Odontoglossums  were  some  remark- 
able types  of  0.  crispum,  both  light  and  spotted 
forms.  0.  luteo-purpureum  and  O.  triumphans 
were  also  well  represented.  There  were  aUo 
several  good  forms  of  Lycaste  Skinneri.  Among 
the  Dendrobiums  were  a  nice  plant  of  D.  chelten- 
hamense  and  a  grand  form  of  D.  Venus,  the 
flowers  being  as  large  as  in  a  good-sized  D.  Wardi- 
anum.  Jlessrs.  Linden,  Brussels,  sent  half  a 
dozen  Odontoglossums,  including  0.  cirrho-Halli 
with  yellow  and  dark  brown  spotted  flowers, 
several  forms  of  O.  Andersonianum  and  O. 
crispum. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Stamford  Hill,  sent  a  choice 
group  consisting  principally  of  Dendrobiums, 
both  hybrids  and  species.  Included  were  many 
of  the  best  forms  of  D.  nobile,  and  prominent 
among  the  hybrids  were  good  forms  of  D.  splen- 
didissimum  grandiflorum,  D.  pallens,  and  several 
forms  of  D.  euosmum.  A  fine  plant  of  Eulo- 
phiella  Elizabethas  with  three  spikes  of  flower, 
Epidendrum  WallisI,  a  fine  spike  of  Phahvnopsis 
Stuartiana,  and  several  plants  of  Miltonia  Rcozli 
were  also  shown.  Among  Odontoglossums  were 
several  forms  of  O.  crispum,  0.  triumphans,  and 
O.  Andersonianum.  A  good  variety  of  O.  Hume- 
anum  was  also  noticeable.  A  bronze  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  sent  a 
choice  group  of  finely-flowered  plants  ;  in  the 
centre  was  a  grand  plant  of  Cattleya  Lawrence- 
ana.  Among  the  Odontoglossums  were  some 
remarkable  forms  of  O.  triumphans,  a  fine  variety 
of  0.  Halli  with  thirteen  flowers  on  the  spike,  and 
a  finely  grown  plant  of  0.  prinopetalum  with  two 
spikes  of  its  pale  yellow  and  brown  flowers.  Cypri- 
pedium Rothschildianum  had  two  spikes  of  flowers. 
A  large-flowered  form  of  C.  Stonei,  Maxillaria 
Houtteana,  and  Dendrobium  \\'igan:v  were  also 
included.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 
Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Sevenoaks,  sent  a  dark 
form  of  Odontoglossum  mulus,  and  Mr.  N.  Cook- 
son,  Oakwood,  Wylam  on-Tyne,  showed  hoine- 
raised  forms  of  D.  Cybele,  the  parents  used  being 
D.  nobile  burfordense  and  D.  Findleyanum.  The 
splashed  sepals  of  the  former  parent  were  observed 
in  the  offspring  in  one  case  only.  Mr.  T.  Statter, 
Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  sent  a  yellow  form  of 
Cypripedium  insigne.  Mr.  \V.  Thompson,  Wal- 
ton Grange,  Stone,  showed  a  grand  O.  \Yilcke- 
anum,  a  dark  form  of  O.  Halli  and  Dendrobium 
Backhousianum,  said  to  have  been  raised  by  cross- 
ing D.  thyrsiflorum  and  D.  nobile.  There  was 
nob  a  trace  of  the  recorded  parentage,  and  the 
plant  exhibited  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
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D.  Wiganic.  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood  sent  a  dark 
variety  of  Dendrobium  splendidissimum.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Walker  showed  a  plant  of  Eriopsis  rutido 
bulbon  with  three  spikes  of  flower  and  a  fine 
variety  of  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum.  Sir  W. 
Marriott  sent  a  dark  form  of  L.tlia  Latona  (pur- 
purata  x  cinnabarina).  Mr.  J.  Sparkes,  Heath- 
side,  Ewhurst,  sent  Eria  species  and  Dendrobium 
canaliculatum,  a  Queensland  species,  having  the 
sepals  and  petals  white  sutfuaed  with  yellow,  the 
lip  white,  with  rich  violet-purple  markings. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  : — 

Erica  pkopendens. — A  really  charming  plant, 
with  the  growth  of  E.  hyemalis  somewhat,  but 
dwarfed,  the  growths  furnished  in  the  most  liberal 
manner  with  delicate  pink  bell-shaped  flowers  on 
pedicels  1  inch  long.  From  Jlessrs.  .J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Narcissus  Kino  Alfred.— This  is  a  grand 
addition  to  the  yellow  trumpet  section,  and  is 
unique  in  its  uniform  yellow  tone,  both  of 
trumpet  and  perianth  segments,  and  the  exquisite 
refinement  that  stamps  the  flower  as  a  whole.  No 
finer  yellow  trumpet  Daffodil  has  ever  been  shown. 
The  flowers  are  supported  on  stems  each  8  inches 
long,  the  trumpet  having  the  splendidly  reflexed 
rim  of  maximus,  though  much  larger.  From  Mr. 
Kendall,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to— 

Azalea  Betsy  de  Bruin.— This  is  one  of  the 
mollis  X  sinensis  hybrids,  the  flower  orange, 
tinged  pink,  upper  petals  red-orange  and  freely 
spotted  with  crimson-red.  From  Messrs.  R.  and 
G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate. 

A  very  fine  bank  of  Azalea  mollis  came  from 
Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  the 
plants  well  flowered  and  containing  many  effec- 
tive shades  of  colour.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
were  Bismarck,  orange-yellow  ;  Queen  Victoria, 
primrose  and  white  ;  Dr.  Reichenbach,  orange  and 
tawny  yellow  ;  Alphonse  LavalMe,  salmon-pink, 
flushed  with  orange  ;  Mme.  Anthony  Koster, 
cream,  tipped  pink  ;  Anthony  Koster,  grand  head 
of  deep  yellow  ;  W.  E  Gladstone,  deep  orange- 
gold  ;  and  Chevalier  de  Rouli,  nearly  white.  There 
were  also  some  fine  seedlings  of  good  colour.  A 
silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Two  fine 
groups  of  Ferns  were  shown  upon  this  occasion, 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  E.  G.  Hill,  both  of 
Edmonton,  being  the  contributors.  The  former 
group  consisted  entirely  of  Lomarias  and  Blecb- 
nums,  some  forty  species  and  varieties  being  set 
up.  These  were  mostly  of  well-known  kinds. 
Lomaria  ciliata  major  was,  however,  distinct 
among  the  former,  the  pinnules  broad  and  some- 
what longer  than  in  ordinary  forms.  Other  good 
Lomarias  were  L.  c.  fimbriata,  L.  attenuata,  a 
somewhat  rare  species,  L.  falcata,  &c.  Of  the 
Blechnums,  B.  ccrjovadense  crispum  and  B.  c. 
recurvum  were  the  most  distinct,  the  former  quite 
a  handsome  plant,  very  dark  in  colour,  and  well 
marked.  B.  rugosum  and  B.  poly  pod  ioides  were 
also  shown.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Hill's  group  was  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  kinds,mostly  in  small,  though  well-grown 
plants,  Pterises,  Adiantums,  and  Gymnogrammas 
predominating.  A  very  beautiful  lot  of  Cheilanthes 
elegans  was  also  shown,  the  plants  perfect  ex- 
amples of  their  kind  and  greatly  superior  to  what 
is  usually  seen  of  tliis  finely  marked  species. 
Asplenium  Hilli  was  .seen  in  a  fine  group  at 
one  end,  the  plants  well  furnished  with  the 
densely-set  fronds.  Other  good  plants  included 
Davallia  platyphylla,  a  distinct  species  with 
quite  woolly  fronds,  and  a  handsome  piece  of 
Pteria  VVimsetti.  Cut  Roses  came  from  three 
sources,  viz.,  Canterbury,  Colchester,  and  Wal- 
tham  Cross.  Mr.  G.  Mount  had  a  beautiful  lot  of 
blooms  that  gave  ample  evidence  of  having  been 
produced  beyond  the  limits  of  London  fog.  The 
flowers  of  Bridesmaid,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mrs. 
Laing,  and  The  Bride  were  grand,  many 
being  shown  on  long  .stems,  and  otlioia  set  in 
Moss  in  the  usual  way.  The  first  named  in  form 
aa  much  as  in  colour  was  superb,  and  at  any  time 


would  require  some  beating  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Those  from  Waltham  Cross  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  Rumsey,  who  had  several  boxes  of  beautiful 
blooms,  among  which  the  ever- popular  Mar^chal 
Niel  was  in  good  numbers.  Other  good  flowers 
were  Mons  E.  Y.  Teas,  Victor  Verdier,  Dupuy 
.Jamain,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  La  France,  &c. 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  The  Colchester  blooms 
from  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  included 
Catherine  Mermet,  Maman  Cochet,  The  Bride, 
Crown  Prince  (very  fine),  Medea  (a  nice  yellow), 
Niphetos,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mme.  de 
Watteville  (very  fine),  and  some  well  filled  vases 
of  W.  A.  Richardson,  the  colour  of  which  was 
superb.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Hollo- 
way,  had  a  few  large  well-flowered  examples  of 
Clivias,  including  C.  aurantiaoa,  C.  Crimson  Gem, 
and  C.  Prince  of  Orange. 

What  was  indeed  a  feature  of  this  meeting,  and 
came  as  a  surprise  and  revelation  to  not  a  few, 
was  the  superb  examples  of  Boronia  from  Messrs. 
Balchin,  Hassocks,  Sussex.  Plants  of  B.  hetero- 
phylla  were  crowded  from  base  to  summit  with 
brilliantly  -  coloured  flowers,  such  as  probably 
have  never  before  been  seen  at  any  meeting. 
The  plants  were  about  2^  feet  high,  possibly 
about  four  years  old,  and,  in  short,  as  perfect 
examples  as  could  possibly  be  produced.  Equally 
fine  was  B.  serrulata,  and  just  as  good,  though 
younger  and  of  course  smaller,  the  plants  of  B. 
megastigma.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was  deservedly 
awarded.  Mesira.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  had  a  pleasing  group  of  flowering  shrubs, 
mostly  forced  into  bloom.  Prominent  among 
these  was  the  Carnation-flowered  Peach,  with  its 
brilliant  scarlet-red  blooms  forming  a  vivid 
attraction  in  the  centre.  Very  good,  too,  was  the 
Camellia-flowered  Peach,  while  Cerasus  Fortunei 
was  loaded  with  pink  and  white  flowers.  This 
latter,  however,  is  too  much  like  Ceraaus  paeudo- 
Cerasus,  even  if  not  identical  with  it.  Cytisus 
scoparius  priecox  was  largely  shown,  also  several 
Prunusesin  full  flower.  Among  other  good  things, 
Magnolia  stellata  and  Exochorda  grandiflora 
were  noted,  the  former  having  a  nice  lot  of  flowers 
on  quite  small  plants  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  likewise 
exhibited  Eome  forced  shrubs,  Cerasus  pseudo- 
Cerasus  being  a  prominent  feature.  Azalea  mollis 
albicans,  Chionanthus  virginicus,  and  Loro- 
petalura  chinense  (an  interesting  plant)  were  also 
shown.  The  Messrs.  Veitch  also  set  up  a 
variety  of  Hippeastrums,  one  of  which,  with 
thirty-nine  buds  and  flower?,  received  a  cultural 
commendation — the  same  firm  also  showing  a 
basket  of  Dimorphotheca  Eckloni,  a  greenhouse 
perennial  with  blue  and  white  flowers.  A  group 
of  Dracajna  lentiginosa,  with  long  recurving 
brownish  leaves,  was  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Ruasell, 
Richmond. 

Hardy  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Messrs.  Wallace,  the  first- named  sending 
dwarf  Iriaes,  Muscari,  Fritillaries,  and  several 
kinds  of  Narcissus  in  pots.  Messrs.  Wallace's 
contribution  was  mostly  Erythroniums — Hender- 
soni,  Hartwegi  and  revolutum  being  well  shown. 
A  small  pot  of  the  lovely  E.  Johnatoni  waa  also 
noted.  Muscari  conicum,  M.  Arg;ei,  a  pretty 
kind,  with  columnar  spikes  of  blue,  much  more 
pointed  than  usual,  and  a  nice  lot  of  Iris  reticulata 
and  I.  caucasica  were  also  included.  Messrs. 
Barr'a  exhibit  was  of  Daffodils  in  pots,  in  much 
less  variety  than  is  usually  shown,  a  decidedly 
better  effect  being  the  net  result.  Victoria  is  sur- 
passing itself  this  year  ;  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
bloomer,  and  what  is  equally  pronounced  is  its 
adaptability  to  pot  culture  ;  the  flowers  of  this 
kind  were  a  great  attraction,  other  well-known 
kinds,  e.i/.,  Empreas,  Horafieldi,  not  appearing  to 
advantage  beside  this  fine  form.  Very  good  were 
Mme.  de  Graaff,  Glory  of  Leyden,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Santa  Maria,  Capt.  Nelson,  Katherine  Spurrell, 
Orange  Phi inix  and  Maximus.  Queen  of  Spain 
as  a  pot  plant  was  also  fine,  and  the  beautiful 
bicolor  Mrs.  Walter  Ware  one  of  the  beat  formed 
of  its  race.  Mr.  Purnell  Purnell,  Woodlanda, 
Streatham,  brought  a  group  of  alpiues,  largely 
composed  of  Sempervivums  and  the  smaller  Saxi- 


frages. Primula  denticulata  alba,  P.  rosea,  and  a 
lovely  lot  of  Iris  persica  were  also  in  this  group. 
Saxifraga  Burseriana  major  had  several  of  its 
large  pure  white  flowers,  and  very  pretty  were  the 
pink-flowered  tufts  of  Androsace  carnea  (silver 
Flora  medal). 

Frtiit  Committee. 

There  were  very  few  exhibits  before  this  com- 
mittee, some  new  seedling  Apples  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Onions  from  Chiswick  being  the  principal 
things  shown. 

An  award  of  merit  waa  given  to — 

Pear  Winter  Orance,  a  stewing  Pear  of  great 
merit.  The  fruits  are  above  medium  size,  entirely 
covered  with  ruaaet.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  is 
in  aeason  from  December  to  May.  It  doea  well 
as  a  standard,  and  is  a  favourite  variety  in  the 
eastern  countiea.  From  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
Woodbridge,  Suff'olk. 

A  new  aeedling  Apple  of  great  merit,  named 
Diamond  Jubilee,  waa  ahown  by  Mr.  A.  Thomas, 
Rodersham,  Sittingbourne.  The  flavour  waa 
excellent,  but  the  committee  desired  more  infor- 
mation aa  to  its  fruiting  qualities.  A  seedling 
Apple  named  Drought's  Favourite,  a  pretty  fruit 
but  past  its  best,  was  ahown  by  Measra.  Dickson 
and  Hartland,  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork.  Bunches 
of  Grapes  were  aent  by  Measrs.  Walker  Broa.,  of 
36,  Baainghall  Street,  S  E.  These  were  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  were  doubtless  from  the  colonies, 
but  the  committee  had  no  information  regarding 
them.  They  had  been  packed  in  cork  dust,  which 
adhered  to  the  berries  badly.  The  committee 
thought  them  excellent  in  quality.  From  the 
Society's  garden,  Chiawick,  waa  aent  a  collection 
of  Onions,  some  twenty-five  varieties.  Though 
some  of  the  varietiea  were  small,  they  were  sound, 
and  had  been  sent  to  show  their  keeping  qualities. 
They  had  been  sown  both  in  the  autumn  and 
spring.  The  best  varieties  were  Ailsa  Craig, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Danvera'  Yellow,  Bedfordahire 
Champion,  Sutton's  Al,  The  Globe,  The  Wrox- 
ton,  Eclipse,  and  Anglo  Spanish. 


DAFFODIL  SHOW  AT  TRURO. 
HArrKNiNO  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ply- 
mouth at  the  commencement  of  the  past  week, 
I  took  train  for  Truro  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
in  order  to  inspect  the  collection  of  Narcissi  exhi- 
bited under  the  auspices  of  the  Cornwall  Daffodil 
and  Spring  Flower  Society  at  the  cathedral  town. 
The  day  was  scarcely  suggestive  of  apring  flowers, 
for  a  bitter  north  wind  was  blowing  and  snow- 
showers  had  been  frequent  since  daybreak,  while 
the  preceding  night  had  proved  the  coldest  of  the 
present  winter,  the  thermometer  registering  13° 
of  frost.  Aa  the  train  paased  into  Cornwall,  the 
trees  on  the  further  side  of  the  creeks  running 
westwards  from  Hamoaze  preaented  an  extremely 
pictureaque  appearance,  every  trunk  and  branch 
being  coated  with  a  clinging  layer  of  snow  that 
glistened  brightly  in  the  gleams  of  sunshine 
which  alternated  with  the  snow-scuds.  Within 
the  Concert  Hall,  Truro,  was  collected  such  an 
array  of  fair  spring  flowers  as  made  the  state  of 
the  weather  outside  appear  doubly  incongruous, 
for  their  petals  were  as  fresh  and  perfect  aa 
though  from  their  birth  they  had  been  careased 
by  none  but  the  aoftest  spring  zephyrs.  That  the 
show  was  a  successful  one  was  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  and  excellent  quality  of  the  blooms 
displayed  and  by  the  concourse  of  people  which 
thronged  the  room  throughout  the  afternoon,  and 
made  aclose  inspection  of  the  individu.al  flowers  an 
exceedingly  difficult  matter.  The  first  prize  for  not 
leas  than  forty  distinct  varieties  was  won  by  an  ex- 
cellent assortment  sent  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Boscawen. 
Of  this  collection,  C.  .T.  Backhouse,  of  the  incom- 
parabilis  type,  with  its  deep  orange  trumpet  and 
clear  yellow  perianth,  which  appeircd  in  many 
stands,  was  perhaps  the  most  striking  variety  in 
the  hall.  The  noble  golden  M.  J.  Berkeley,  with 
its  widespread  trumpet,  was  also  especially  note- 
worthy, as  were  the  cernuus-like  W.  Goldring  : 
Cuuspiouus,  with  primrose  perianth  and  orange- 
edged  trumpet  ;  Queen  Bess,  white,  with  spread- 
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ing  canary  trumpet ;  Glory  of  Leyden,  a  fine 
variety  of  the  yellow  trumpet  section,  and  Vic- 
toria, a  splendid  bicolor  trumpet.  In  the  second 
prize  stand,  Mrs.  Thompson,  a  white  trumpet, 
something  after  the  style  of  the  golden  maximus, 
was  very  charming,  Mrs.  Camm,  another  white 
trumpet  variety,  being  also  shown  on  the  same 
stand,  as  were  tortuosus,  cernuus,  pulcher  and 
Colleen  Bawn  of  a  similar  type.  In  the  first  prize 
stand  for  fifteen  distinct  varieties,  won  by  Lady 
Margaret  Boscawen,  incomparabilis  Goliath,  a 
gracefully  formed  star-like  flower  with  wide- 
spreading  perianth  of  palest  straw-white  and  gold 
cup,  and  poeticus  grandiflorus,  a  particularly  fine 
form  of  its  tyjie,  were  of  great  merit.  Three  other 
lovely  varieties  tliat  appeared  in  the  competing 
stands  were  the  pure  white  trumpet  Galatea,  its 
colour  possessing  scarcely  a  shade  of  the  creamy 
tint  usually  present  in  all  the  white  trumpet  sec- 
tion ;  Snowflake,  another  of  the  same  type,  but 
cream  tinted  perianth  ;  and  the  white  Leedsi 
Madge  JIatthews,  with  prettily  incurving  peri- 
anth. The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  exhibited  a 
few  excellent  seedlings  of  the  trumpet  section, 
the  glorious  bicolor  Ellen  Willmott,  of  which  a 
coloured  plate  appeared  on  page  82,  vol.  Hi. ,  being 
the  most  striking  flower  in  the  show  ;  Gold  Cup, 
of  a  bright  gold  tint,  has  a  rather  shortened 
perianth.  Class  1.3,  for  English-raised  Daffodils 
not  in  commerce,  was  disappointing,  there  being 
only  three  entries,  two  of  which  were  yellow 
trumpets  of  no  particular  excellence,  while  the 
third,  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  was  a 
light  coloured  cernuus  variety  named  Lismore. 
In  the  clastes  for  the  finest  single  blooms, 
some  exceptionally  well-grown  flowers  were 
staged,  M.  J.  Berkeley  taking  first  priza  in  the 
trumpet  section,  and  Sir  VVatkin  in  the  incom- 
parabilis. In  the  first  of  these  classes  a  very 
large  bloom  of  Glory  of  Leyden  was  shown,  but 
the  colour  of  the  perianth  was  far  from  pure.  In 
the  same  class  as  Sir  Watkin  a  striking  variety 
named  Sirius  was  exhibited,  the  perianth  being 
pale  yellow- white  and  the  cup  deep  orange,  but 
the  massiveness  of  the  former  variety  carried  the 
day.  Mr.  T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith  sent  a  splendid 
collection  of  over  100  varieties  from  Tresco  Abbey, 
Isles  of  Scilly,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

In  nurserymen's  exhibits  there  was  a  large 
number  of  Narcissi,  prominent  among  which  were 
the  large  white  trumpet  Madame  de  Graaff,  the 
great  bicolor  trumpet  Weardale  Perfection,  N. 
incomparabilis  Dr.  Fell,  white  with  deep  orange 
trumpet,  and  the  smallest  variety  of  minimus 
with  flowers  ."carce  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  A 
small  room  was  devoted  to  boucjuets,  bowls,  and 
table  decorations  of  Daffodils,  but  the  space  was 
too  limited  to  prevent  the  undue  crowding  of  the 
exhibits  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  there  were 
sufficient  flowers  in  the  hall  to  have  filled  a  room 
quite  half  as  large  again  with  ease.  Besides 
Daflbdils  a  large  number  of  spring  flowers  were 
exhibited,  the  cut  blooms  of  Rhododendrons 
being  especially  remarkable  for  their  diversity 
and  beauty.  Anemones,  Primroses,  Wallflowers, 
and  collections  of  hardy  spring  flowers  were 
also  shown  in  fair  numbers,  and  the  Violets, 
both  single  and  double,  were  particularly 
large  and  well  developed.  The  return  journey 
was  made  tlirough  a  whitening  world  until  the 
river  Dart  was  crossed,  but  the  neighbourhood  of 
Torquay  had  evidently  escaped  the  snowfall. 

Toripiiiy. S.  W.  F. 

The  cold  weather.— Looking  round  after  the 
unusually  cold  period  just  passed  through  is 
rather  disheartening.  Tlie  wind.s  have  been 
worse  in  this  exposed  position  than  the  frost, 
though  this  has  been  very  severe.  The  wall  fruit 
is  usually  the  first  thought  just  now,  and  the  out- 
look for  Apricots  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very 
dismal.  A  fine  wall  in  an  old  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood  recently  was  quite  a  picture,  but, 
meeting  the  gardener  to-day  (March  2.5),  he  says 
that  there  will  be  little  fruit,  the  thermometer 
having  registered  on  several  occasions  over  IJ" 
of  frost.     Peaches  here  are  badly  hit,  and,  indeed, 


it  looked  like  a  bad  case  for  those  in  unhealed 
houses  as  well  as  on  the  walls,  but  so  far  these 
are  unharmed  here.  In  the  pleasure  grounds 
Prunus  Pissardi  and  other  trees  of  a  like  nature 
were  very  forward.  Deutzias  were  coming  into 
bloom,  and  others,  such  as  Forsythias,  making 
headway.  All  are  blackened  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  burnt,  and  the  display  will  bo 
but  poor.  Roses  are  in  a  like  condition  and  will 
have  to  be  pruned  hard  back,  so,  unless  the 
weather  from  now  on  is  very  favourable,  the 
season  will  be  very  late.  Kitchen  garden  crops 
are  not  much  hurt,  though  small  salads  on  early 
borders  needed  careful  covering. — H.,  Bury  St. 
Edmuml^. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Hyacinth  Czar  Peter.— Where  a  fine  light 
lilue  is  required  this  is  about  as  handsome  a  kind  as 
<.;iQ  be  grown.  Not  only  is  the  spike  a  bold  one,  the 
flowers  are  also  large  and  well  formed,  and  the  whole 
effect  good. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana.- Some  large  tufts  of 
this  that  were  literally  crowded  with  the  pure  white 
sitiny  flowers  are  quite  ruined  for  the  season  by  the 
fogs  so  recently  experienced.  Some  early  pUnta  were 
then  in  full  bloom,  and  a  day  or  SD  later  had  more  the 
appearance  of  being  covered  with  soot. 

Lenten  Roses  and  the  frost.- The  recent 
frosts  of  unexpected  severity  have  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  Lenten  Roses,  and  it  makes  one  sad  to 
see  how  much  they  have  saSered.  Leaves  and  flowers 
are  alike  destroyed,  and  one  would  think  it  would 
weaken  the  plants  considerably. — S.  A  ,  Dumfries. 

Morisia  hypogaea.- There  is  perhaps  no  more 
beautiful  plant  among  the  hardy  things  of  the  rock 
garden  than  this.  It  displays  its  earliest  blossoms  when 
quite  level  with  the  soil,  and  as  the  days  lengthen  and 
growth  increases  the  plant  comes  more  prominently 
into  view.  The  golden  yellow  flowers  nestling  s> 
closely  in  the  tufts  of  the  plant  always  make  it 
attractive. 

Erythronium  giganteum.— This  handsome 
kind  has  been  finely  in  bloom  of  late  in  the  alpine 
house  at  Kew,  where  the  large  yellow  and  white 
flowers  are  most  conspicuous.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  to 
grow  such  things  under  rather  slieltered  couditims  in 
the  open,  where,  for  instance,  a  light  may  b>  p'aced 
over  them,  and  so  retain  their  beauty  and  freshness 
as  long  as  this  is  possible. 

Rhododendron  A.  Koster.— This  handsome 
kind  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  grandest  seedlings 
from  the  so-called  moUis  and  allied  strain  that  has 
ever  appeared.  Its  masses  of  palest  orange-yellow 
flowers  are  marvellous,  not  only  for  size,  bat  equally 
in  the  number  to  each  head  and  in  the  general  effect. 
The  only  shortcoming  is  that  scarcely  a  leaf  is  to  be 
seen  amid  this  mass  of  bloom. 

Saedling  HippeiBtrum.— On  Tuesday  last 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited  a  very  fine  plant 
bearing  some  thirty-nine  flowers  and  buds.  It  is  true 
the  flowers  were  not  of  large  size,  but  the  stalks  were 
remarkable  alike  for  great  vigoar  and  strength.  Thu5 
gro.vn,  with  the  flowers  towering  high  on  stems  Z  feet 
loDg,  the  plant  possesses  a  fine  decorativd  character 
and  certainly  is  most  attractive. 

Anemone  blan'ia.— This  bright  and  charming 
plant  has  this  year  flowered  but  indifferemly  in  one  or 
two  places.     It  is  among  the  very  finest  of  early  gai 
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Weather  in  Ireland.— The  past  week  has  been 
terrible,  and  on  three  nights  the  frost  was  of  fourteen 
hours'  duration.  On  Sunday  last  there  were  15011 
flowers  of  Iris  reticulata  open,  but  all  are  bow  killed, 
and  everything  else  outside  in  the  shape  of  flowers. 


Wall  fruit  trees  are  about  cleared.  From  March  18 
to  the  25th  inclusive  we  had  here  a  total  of  98"  of 
frost.— F.  Beiiforii,  Straffan  House,  Co.  Kildare. 

Dimorphotheea  Eekloni.^This  interesting 
Cape  Daisy  appears  but  little  suited  to  the  dull,  sun- 
less surroundings  of  the  London  atmosphere.  It  is  a 
beautiful  plant  when  the  ray  florets  respond  to  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  or  still  more  quickly  to  the  warm 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  But  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
ever  gloomy,  the  flowers  quickly  closed  and  displayed 
but  the  outer  side  of  the  florets,  a  sort  of  dull  violet 
shade.  Could  the  plant  be  induced  by  spscial  treat- 
ment, either  from  seeds  or  oattiags.  to  flower  later,  it 
may  prove  acceptable  as  a  summer  bedding  plant  in 
the  open. 

Boronia  heterophylla.- Under  the  murky  sky 
of  the  metropolis  this  refuses  to  assume  the  bril- 
hancy  of  tone  that  was  so  fine  a  feature  in  the  plants 
at  the  DriU  Hall  this  week.  Plants— perfect  bushes 
in  fact— 2i  feet  high  and  possibly  four  years  old  or  so, 
and  about  a  foot  through  or  rather  more,  were  a  per- 
fect blaze  of  the  brilliant  flowers,  and  such  colour 
withal.  Indeed,  nothing  from  a  cultural  point  of 
view  exhibited  this  week  gave  such  unquaUfied  satis- 
faction as  these  splendid  examples  of  good  culture. 
It  is  such  instances  that  make  one  feel  the  desira- 
bility of  giving  some  suitable  reward  to  the  grower 
capable  of  producing  such  rare  examples  of  skill. 

A  groundwork  for  DafFodils.— At  Ardcairn, 
Cork,  the  beds  of  Narcissus  Empress,  Cervantes, 
Maximus,  Tuscia  Bonnet  and  M.  J.  Berkeley  are  sur- 
faced with  seedling  Anemones,  so  thit  when  the 
Daffodil  bloom  is  spent,  the  Anemones  appear.  At 
present  they  are  a  ma=s  of  Patsley-like  foliage  and 
bloom,  the  combination  baautiful.  Then  a  long  bed  of 
Bishop  Mann  white  trumpet  Daffodil  was  surfaced 
with  blue  Grape  Hyacinths,  while  N.  cyolamineus  and 
Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain  had  an  undergrowth  and 
bloom  of  C  hionodoxa,  sardensis.  Triteleia  violacei  and 
T.  uniflora  were  a'so  suggested  for  the  purpose.— 
Visitor. 

Pear  Winter  Orange.— The  fruits  of  Winter 
Orange  Pear  I  send  you  were  grown  in  Mr.  R.  B. 
Longe's  garden,  Spixworth  Park,  Norwich.  Mr.  W. 
Golden,  his  gardener,  writes  :  "  The  tree  sent  to  him 
by  his  father  from  Suffolk  was  planted  in  1826  by 
Mr.  Longe's  brother."  This  goes  to  prove  that  the 
Orange  Pear  was  raised  in  that  county.  The  tree  at 
Spixworth  is  50  feet  high,  and  the  stem  girths 
3  feet  4  inches.  As  miny  as  nine  bushels  of  large 
Pears  have  been  gathered  from  it— a  fine  tree.  Round 
about  Shrubland,  Needham  Market,  and  the  Prani- 
lingham  district  lir»e  tr.^es  arj  to  be  found  of  this 
wonderful  long-keeping  variety. — Wm.  Allan,  Ganton 
Park. 

*»*  A  handsome  fruit,  biautiful  in  colour,  a  rroh 
brown  with  orange  shade,  fragrant  when  cut,  and  said 
to  be  a  gocd  cooking  Pear. — Ed. 

Iris  orchioides.  — This  pretty  and  well-marked 
species  is  now  flowering  well  in  the  open  in 
j  sheltered  places,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  the  more  exposed  positions  the  foliage  has 
suffered  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  of 
the  past  week.  The  golden  yellow  flowers,  well 
'  marked  with  dark  oblong  blotches,  render  this  a 
'  most  attractive  and  welcome  kind  thus  early  in 
I  the  year.  A  great  feature  is  the  profuse  flower- 
ing, and  where  the  plants  are  strong  this  is  con- 
siderable. 

I  Scilla  bifolia  hybrida.  —  This  Squill  is 
'  understood  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Scilla  bi- 
folia and  S.  sibirica.  It  has  the  upright  flowers 
of  the  former,  but  possesses  some  resemblance  to 

t  the  Siberian  Squill  in  the  breadth  of  its  segments. 

I I  am  not  aware  where  it  was  raised,  but  the  donor 
'  sent  it  to  me  under  the  above  name.  The  Squills 
[  are  numeroutJ,  and  might  give  us   some  further 

results  in  the  way  of  new  flowers.  They  have 
done  fairly  well  this  season,  and  before  all  the 
I  earlier  species  have  passed  away  S.  campanulata 
in  various  colours  will  be  here. — S.  Arxoit. 

Fritillaria  pudica.— In  a  little  patch  of  this 
exquisite  little  plant  one  is  reminded  each  year  of 
its  incoming  by  a  solitary  bulb,  which  flowers 
each  time  some  three  weeks  in  advance  of  tho 
rest ;  indeed,  even  before  the  remainder  are  out 
of  the  ground.  This  in  the  year  of  planting  was 
attributed  to  over-dry  ness  on  the  part  of  the 
general  stock,  but  such  reason  in  suliserjuent 
years  was,  of  course,  untenable.  Even  before  the 
recent  spell  of  frost  and  fog  this  sturdy  plant  had 
developed  the  full  colour  of  the  corolla,  and  is 
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apparently  in  no  wise  injured  by  the  severity  of 
the  period  through  which  it  passed. 

Muscari  botryoides  carneum.— The  collec 
tor  of  out-of-the-way  bulbs  and  those  interested 
in  the  varieties  of  our  better-known  bulbous 
flowers  may  not  think  a  brief  note  on  this  Grape 
Hyacinth  amiss.  It  is  a  delicately  tinted  variety 
of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  term  "  carneum  " 
seems  a  trifle  too  pronounced  to  apply  to  it.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  white,  faintly  flushed  with  pink 
for  the  first  few  days  after  opening,  and  then 
passing  ofi'  white,  but  scarcely  so  pure  as  in  the 
white  varieties  of  Muscari  botryoides.  I  do  not 
know  what  seedlings  might  produce,  but  it  is 
quite  likely  that  we  might  secure  a  brighter  pink 
in  time.— S.  Arnutt. 

Kose  Thalia.— A  very  pretty  Polyantha  Rose 
came  before  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  and  its 
free  -  flowering  characteristics  were  admitted 
generally.  As  shown,  however,  the  blossoms 
were  white,  yet  as  a  garden  plant,  for  which  it  is 
obviously  best  suited,  it  assumes  a  yellow  tint— 
at  least  in  part.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
committee  preferred  to  see  it  in  its  true  character. 
It  is  perhaps  a  little  beside  the  mark  to  put  up 
plants  for  certificate  that  possess  no  value  for 
forcing,  and  that,  moreover,  are  robbed  of  some 
of  their  beauty  and  charm  by  being  flowered  so 
early  under  glass. 

Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  grandi- 
ceps. — I  recently  noted  a  fine  batch  of  a  very 
superior  form  of  this  well-known  Fern.  It  is 
called  superba,  and  is  certainly  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  type,  as  was  recognised  when 
shown  last  year  at  the  Temple.  There  are  pre- 
sumably many  difficulties  in  fi.xing  a  good  form 
of  such  a  free-seeding  Fern  as  this  Gymno- 
gramma is,  but  among  the  plants  I  saw,  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  single  poor  one,  each  being 
thickly  covered  with  the  delicate  gold  powder 
and  having  a  very  distinct  appearance.  The 
name  is  certainly  unwieldy,  and  it  would  appear 
that  our  Fern  raisers  will  have  before  long  to  go 
in  for  the  "fancy"  system  of  naming,  a  plan 
that  has  much  to  recommend  it  for  garden  use, 
though  perhaps  distasteful  to  botanists. 

Severe  weather  in  Norfolk.— The  weather 
in  Norfolk  has  been  unusually  severe  of  late.  In 
some  parts  8  inches  of  snow  have  fallen,  and  18° 
of  frost  were  registered  at  Aylsham  on  the 
night  of  Tuesday,  '2 1st.  This  is  serious,  aa,  owing 
to  the  fine  sunny  weather  during  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  fruit  tree  buds  are  natur- 
ally forward.  It  will,  I  fear,  come  very  hard 
on  open-air  Peach  trees,  as  in  warm  sheltered 
situations  the  bloom  was  expanding.  We  some- 
times read  of  gardeners  letting  Peach  walls  take 
their  chance  in  spring,  but  forward  trees  would, 
I  venture  to  say,  make  a  poor  stand  against  18° 
of  frost,  accompanied,  as  it  was  on  the  east  coast, 
by  a  bitter  wind,  unless  protected  by  thick 
tiiTany  or  canvas.  Fish  netting  in  these  extreme 
cases  is  not  sutticient. — J.  Crawford. 

Erica  propendens.— It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  beautiful  species  than  this,  a 
group  of  plants  of  which  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  at  the  Drill  Hall  this  week.  The 
cha,rming  rose  or  pink  blossoms  possess  a  most 
delicate  grace  and  beauty,  as  much,  perhaps,  in 
their  solitary  pendent  form  as  in  the  pretty  bell- 
iike  shape  of  the  blossoms.  The  flowers  depend 
from  short  pedicels  e&vh  an  inch  'or  so  long,  and 
the  entire  length  of  the  growth  is  crowded  with 
a  profusion  of  the  exquisite  blooms.  The  plant 
was  introduced  quite  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  has  not  been 
much  to  the  front  of  late.  Possessing  a  certain 
likeness  to  E.  hyemalis  in  growth,  yet  not  so  tall 
or  erect,  it  would  appear  almost  as  easily 
grown  as  this  under  suitable  conditions.  A 
coloured  plate  of  this  appeared  in  The  Garden  of 
October  1,  1892. 

Rhododendron  preecox.  —  This  charming 
Rhododendron  has  been  rather  later  than  usual 


with  me  this  year.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
one  would  have  regretted  that  it  had  not  opened 
earlier,  but  the  severe  frost  of  last  week  makes 
us  better  pleased  that  it  did  not  come  sooner. 
Only  a  few  flowers  had  opened  when  the  frost 
came,  but  it  was  so  sharp  that  they  were 
destroyed.  Now  that  the  frost  has  gone  again 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  many  flowers 
just  ready  to  open  will  be  allowed  to  fully  expand. 
This  hybrid  Rhododendron  ought  to  lie  more  widely 
known  and  grown  by  those  who  care  for  choice 
shrubs.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  is  so  pleasing 
when  covered  with  bloom  in  early  spring  that 
those  who  have  once  grown  it  do  not  like  to  be 
without  its  flowers  in  early  spring.  It  does  very 
well  on  rockwork,  and,  beyond  the  injury  caused 
to  its  flowers  by  exceptional  frosts  such  as  we 
have  just  had,  gives  its  flowers  regularly  and 
very  satisfactorily.— S.  Arnott,  Carmlhorn  ' 
JJum/rie.',,  A\B. 

Effects  of  frost  on  Peaches  and  Apricots. 

— Here  in  the  south  one  would  scarcely  have 
expected  such  severe  weather  so  late  in  the 
season,  and  doubtless  most  gardeners  were  un 
prepared  for  it,  and  even  had  the  trees  been  pro 
tected  there  would  have  been  but  little  chance  of 
saving  the  bloom,  for  even  trees  in  cold  ho 
had  all  the  blossom  destroyed.  With  me  I  fear 
it  is  not  only  tlie  flowers  that  have  suffered,  but 
the  trees  also,  as  the  sap  had  become  quite  active. 
Twenty-four  degrees  of  frost  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  a  most  unusual  thing,  and  has  not  to  my 
knowledge  been  exceeded.  Not  only  were 
Peaches  and  Apricots  in  full  bloom,  but  many  of 
the  Cherries  and  Plums  on  south  walla  also,  and 
even  the  early  Poars,  I  fear,  are  seriously  crippled, 
as  some  of  these  were  ready  to  expand  their 
flowers.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  how 
those  further  north  have  fared.  In  this  district  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  a  Peach,  Nectarine  or 
Apricot  on  the  open  walls.  Ice  in  sheltered 
places  where  the  sun  did  not  affect  it  in  the  day 
tirne  was  nearly  4  inches  thick,  the  greatest 
thickness  formed  in  one  night  being  1  inch. — 
H.  C.  P.,  Uckfidd,  Su.-,sex. 

Chionodoxa  Tmolusi.— It  may  be,  and  has 
been  said  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  retaining 
this  name  for  a  Glory  of  the  Snow  which  diS'ers 
but  little  from  C.  Lucili;e.  Its  depth  of  colouring 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  average  flowers 
of  the  latter  is  no  great  criterion,  as  one  may  see 
in  gardens  where  C.  Lucili;e  has  seeded  largely. 
I  have  had  flowers  sent  me  which  when  placed 
alongside  those  of  C.  Tmolusi  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
flowers  of  C.  Tmolusi  are  considerably  brighter 
than  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the  flowers  of 
C.  Luciliii-'.  It  is  probably  because  of  its  later 
flowering  habit  that  we  shall  appreciate  C. 
Tmolusi.  I  have  grown  it  for  several  years,  and 
not  only  the  older  bulbs,  but  seedlings  from  these 
flower  after  C.  Lucilife.  Flowers  of  these  with 
their  large  white  eye  and  deep,  yet  bright  margin 
of  purple-blue  are  very  eflfective.  Some  time  ago 
Mr.  Edward  Whittall  kindly  gave  me  an  account 
of  the  liabitats  of  the  various  Chionodo.xas  near 
Smyrna.  C.  Tmolusi  he  regards  as  one  requir- 
ing or  preferring  more  moisture  in  spring  than 
the  others.  It  does  not  seem  to  resent  a  dry 
place  liere,  but  is  more  vigorous  in  moister  soil. 
— S.  Arnott. 

Narcissus  King  Alfred.  —  The  Daffodil 
season  has  but  barely  opened,  when  one  of  the 
finest  trumpet  Daffodils  that  has  ever  appeared 
comes  on  the  scene.  It  is  distinct  from  all  that 
at  present  exists.  In  not  a  few  novelties  there  are 
plenty  of  size  and  not  a  little  roughness  and  want 
of  finish.  These  things  are  too  apparent  in  such  as 
Glory  of  Leyden,  and  even  in  the  much-lauded 
Sir  Watkin.  For  beauty  and  refinement  com- 
bined we  have  to  go  to  such  as  Madame  de 
Graaff  or  Mrs.  Walter  Ware,  and  more  recently 
the  superb  Ellen  Willmott  among  trumpet  sorts. 
Now  King  Alfred,  that  justly  gained  a  first-class 
certificate  on  Tuesday  last,  comes  as  a  surprise. 
Minus  any  information  as  to  its  parentage,  it  is 
not  easy  to  predict  from  what  it  was  raised,  yet 


there  are  evidences  of  N.  maxiraus  in  the  well- 
formed  rim  of  the  crown,  and  possibly  this  and 
Golden  Spur  combined  may  have  produced  this 
sterling  novelty.  What  is  most  noticeable  is  the 
highly  finished  surface  to  both  crown  and 
perianth,  a  distinct  refinement  that  many 
otherwise  good  kinds  lack.  The  uniform  purity 
of  the  yellow  tone  is  good  throughout,  and  the 
great  size  and  vigour  of  foliage  and  flowers  but 
enhance  its  value. 


Obituary. 

M.  CH.\S.  NAUDIX. 
We  regret  to  learn  that  M.  Charles  Naudin,  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished botanists  in  France,  died  on  March  19, 
in  his  S4th  year.  M.  Naudin  had  a  fine  know- 
ledge of  garden  plants,  and  was  director  of  the 
garden  of  V^illa  Thuret. 


Public  Gardens. 


Nelson  Recreation  Ground,  Bermondsey. 

— Nelson  Recreation  Ground,  which  has  been 
formed  on  the  site  of  a  disused  burial-ground  in 
Kipling  Street  (late  Nelson  Street),  Bermondsey, 
was  opened  on  Thursday  forenoon.  The  open 
space,  which  was  formerly  a  burial-ground  at- 
tached to  Guy's  Hospital,  has  an  area  of  a  little 
over  three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  warehouses  and  other 
large  buildings.  It  is  the  only  ground  in  the 
immediate  district  now  available  for  public  re- 
creation. Half  of  the  purchase- money —£4600— 
was  paid  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  other 
half  by  other  bodies.  The  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  in  addition  to  their  contri- 
bution towards  the  purchase-money,  spent  £500 
— a  donation  from  the  Trustees  of  the  London 
Parochial  Charities— in  laying  out  the  ground. 

The  Physic  Garden,  Chelsea.— This  has  now 
been  definitely  saved  from  the  builder.  The  garden 
has  been  handed  over  to  the  trustees  of  the 
London  Parochial  Charities,  who  have  agreed  to 
dedicate  a  sum  of  £SO0  yearly  to  its  maintenance. 
The  practical  management  of  the  garden  will  be 
vested  in  a  committee  formed  of  representatives 
nominated  by  the  trustees  of  the  London 
Parochial  Charities,  the  Treasury,  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board,  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London.  Earl  Cadogan  and  his  successors,  as 
representing  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  conveyed  the 
garden  in  17-2  to  the  Apothecaries  Company  in 
trust  for  the  encouragement  of  botanj',  is  also  a 
iber  of  the  committee.  The  garden,  which 
prises  nearly  four  acres,  facing  the  Embank- 
ment, was  founded  .about  Ki".'?  by  the  Apothe- 
caries Company,  and  held  by  them  on  lease  until 
1722,  when  it  was  conveyed  to  them  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  on  the  trusts  already  mentioned,  with  a 
proviso  that,  if  the  conditions  were  not  fulfilled, 
the  land  should  be  held  by  his  heirs  in  trust  for 
the  Royal  Society  or  College  of  Physicians  to 
carry  on  the  garden  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
.4pothecaries  Comjjany  have  recently  found  ditti- 
culty  in  keeping  the  garden  in  a  proper  state  of 
ethciency,  and  neither  the  Royal  Society  nor  the 
College  of  Physicians  was  prepared  to  undertake 
the  trust  on  the  condition  of  providing  funds  for 
ts  maintenance. 


Charcoal  for  lawos.- Will  any  reader  tell  me 
as  to  the  value  of  powdered  charcoal  for  lawns  and  the 
best  time  to  apply  it  ? — J.  T.  L. 

Exhibition  at  St.  Petersburg.- We  are 
asked  to  state  that  all  persons  visiting  the  Inter- 
national Horticultural  TSshibition  at  St.  Petersburg 
who  wish  for  auy  information  can  apply  to  20,  Kara- 
vannaya  Street,  St.  Petersburg. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

AMERICAN  CARNATIONS. 
To  say  that  the  Carnation  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson 
has  created  quite  a  furore  is  but  a  mild  state- 
ment of  fact,  as  even  the  daily  papers — always 
ready  to  make  the  most  of  anything  sensational 
— have  printed  whole  pages  of  matter  about  it ; 
and  not  merely  in  this  eastern  territory,  as 
I  recently  saw  a  copy  of  a  Californian  daily 
paper  in  which  a  whole  page  was  devoted  to 
Mrs.  Lawson  and  a  Californian  variety  named 
Hannah  Hobart,  the  raiser  of  which  claims  he 
will  be  able  with  it  to  win  Mr.  Lawson's  offer 
of  5000  dollars  for  any  Carnation  considered  as 
good  as  Mrs.  Lawson  by  competent  judges. 
The  facts  of  the  case,  however,  as  far  as  the 
variety  Mrs.  Lawson  is  concerned,  have  already 
been  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  H.  Hendricks  in 
The  Gakden-  of  February  18  (p.  109),  and  the 
claim  of  superior  merit  set  up  on  behalf  of 
this  variety  holds  good  for  the  time  being,  but 
\t  can  be  asserted  with  equal  truth  that  its 
counterpart  in  other  colours  will  shortly  be  on 
the  market,  because  the  improvement  of  Ameri- 
can Carnations  goes  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

We  are  now  in  the  height  of  the  Carnation 
season,  and  recently,  when  visiting  the  show 
held  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Carnation  Society,  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  thought  foremost  in  my  mind  was 
what  a  revelation  that  show  would  be  to  many 
of  our  English  friends  who  know  little  of 
American  Carnations  and  American  methods  of 
growing,  showing,  and  selling  them.  American 
Carnations  represent  improvements  and  develop- 
ments along  certain  lines  that  fit  them  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  cut-flower  trade.  Their  com- 
mercial value  as  cut  flowers  being  the  dominant 
factor,  a  show  such  as  that  at  Philadelphia  was 
highly  educational,  because  all  the  exhibits, 
coming  from  more  than  a  dozen  ditterent  States, 
were  shown  as  grown  in  twenty-fives,  fifties, 
and  one  hundred  flowers  of  a  kind,  gathered 


and  set  up  naturally  in  suitable  vases  just  as 
they  would  be  used  for  home  adornment. 
Here  one  saw  full,  fine  flowers,  clear  self 
colours  jjredominating,  many  of  them  o  inches 
in  diameter,  gracefully  poised  on  self-support- 
ing stems,  from  Ih  feet  to  2  feet,  and  in  some 
cases  2i  feet  in  length.  It  is  the  simplicity  of 
means  and  methods  that  has  brought  the  Car- 
nation in  America  to  its  present  excellency,  and 
won  for  it  its  deservedly  high  place  in  popular 
estimation,  fori  am  stating  aplain  fact  when  I  say 
it  is  in  truth  second  only  to  the  Rose,  and  many 
thousands  of  flowers  are  daily  disposed  of  in 
the  leading  cities  from  October  to  June. 
Improvement  in  the  flower  goes  on  apace  be- 
cause it  is  not  hedged  in  with  a  lot  of  petty 
restrictions  or  stupid  discriminations  as  to  cir- 
cular form,  and  flat  or  smooth-edged  petals. 
The  essential  requisites  here  are  a  strong  self- 
supporting  stem,  a  clear  decided  colour,  and 
a  non-bursting  calyx,  and  to  the  concentrated 
eflbrts  of  raisers  along  these  simple  lines  are 
due  the  rapid  advances  tliat  have  been  made 
and  the  high  standard  of  merit  embodied  in  the 
leading  varieties  of  to-day.  Undoubtedly  the 
finest  feature  of  the  Philadelphia  show  was  the 
vase  of  100  blooms  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson.  A 
finer  exhibit  I  have  never  seen,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  tower  above  everything  else  ex- 
hibited. A  closer  scrutiny,  howevex',  dis- 
covered others  that  mark  well  the  way  of 
improvement.  Mr.  J.  N.  May's  Olympia,  for 
example,  even  exceeded  Mrs.  Lawson  in  size, 
is  perfection,  too,  in  form  and  fulness,  but  at 
present  the  stem  seems  a  little  short  of  what 
is  requisite  to  carry  a  flower  of  such  fine 
proportions.  This  may  be  remedied  yet  as 
the  requirements  of  the  variety  come  to  be 
better  understood,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  fine 
Carnation  indeed.  Mr.  May  has  two  houses  of 
it  at  Summit,  and  as  seen  on  the  benches  it  i.s  a 
noble  flower.  In  colour  it  is  white,  pencilled 
and  flaked  with  light  red.  During  the  progress 
of  tlie  show  some  flowers  of  Hannah  Hobart 
arrived,  having  come  all  across  the  continent 
from  the  raiser,  Mr.  J.  C.  Sievers,  of  California, 


and  encountering  en  route  one  of  the  worst 
snow  blockades  in  the  last  ten  years  with  its 
consequent  delays.  It  more  than  sustained  the 
expectations  that  had  been  formed  concerning 
it  from  the  articles  in  the  papers,  and  was 
found  worthy  of  the  society's  certificate,  an 
award  by  no  means  cheaply  given.  This  variety 
amply  demonstrated  that  there  are  as  good 
Carnations  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  we  have 
in  the  east,  and  if  Hannah  Hobart  could  be 
staged  under  equal  conditions  with  Mrs.  Law- 
son  a  close  competition  would  be  forthcoming. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Ward,  of  Queens,  N.Y.,  has  a  red 
seedling,  as  yet  unnamed,  that  promises  to 
strongly  reinforce  the  class  in  which  it  is  rashly 
asserted  Mrs.  Lawson  stands  alone,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  accept  Mr.  Lawson's  challenge. 

In  short,  a  tour  among  the  leading  raisers 
justifies  one  in  making  the  assertion  that  we 
shall  soon  have  Carnations  in  all  colours  the 
equal  in  every  respect  of  the  variety  that  has  ob- 
tained such  notoriety  as  to  give  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  its  merit  in  contrast  with  that  of  other 
varieties  that  will  soon  be  on  the  market. 

BladiMH,  N.J.  A.  Herrinoton. 


Chrysanthemum  segetum.  —  I  noticed  a 
large  number  of  seedhngsof  this  plant  in  a  market 
nursery  recently,  and  was  told  it  is  very  largely 
grown  and  sold  in  place  of  the  yellow  Marguerite. 
The  Corn  Marigold  is  very  pretty,  of  course,  but 
it  seems  a  pity  to  let  it  elbow  the  yellow  Mar- 
guerite out  of  its  place.  This  plant  is,  I  am 
aware,  ditficult  to  get  stock  of,  but  it  is  even  now 
well  grown  in  some  quarters,  and  the  west  of 
England  market  men  used  to  do  it  well.  Still, 
those  who  cater  for  the  public  must  grow  a  cheap 
and  showy  article  in  many  cases,  and  this  C.  sege- 
tum is  without  a  doubt.  The  plants  had  all  been 
pricked  into  flat  boxes,  and  showed  every  likeli- 
hood of  making  a  dwarf  and  stocky  growth.— H. 

Erica  persoluta  alba.— This  is  one  of  the 
few  Cape  Heaths  that  still  retains  its  popularity, 
and  is  by  some  cultivators  largely  grown  for 
decoration.  It  is  sometimes  culled  the  white 
Erica  gracilis,  and,  hke  that  well-known  kind, 
its  little  globular  flowers  are  borne  in  the  greatest 
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profusion,  but  while  E.  gracilis  blooms  during 
the  autumn  and  winter,  this  is  essentially  a  spring 
flowerer.  Its  cultural  requirements  are  far  less 
exacting  than  in  many  other  Heaths,  which  fact 
doubtless  conduces  towards  its  popularity. 
Though  the  Cape  Heaths  are  so  numerous  and 
were  at  one  time  largely  grown,  there  is  now 
only  about  a  dozen  that  are  generally  met  with. 
The  most  commonly  cultivated  are  E.  hyemalis, 
E.  gracilis,  E.  Wilmoreana,  E.  caffra,  E.  perso- 
luta,  E.  Spenceriana,  E.  Cavendishi,  and  E.  ven- 
tricosa.— H.  P. 

East  Lothian  Stocks  in  pots.— That  is  an 
interesting  note  on  these  (p.  170).  I  have  now  a 
goodly  number  in  pots  in  many  sizes  and  all  of 
them  are  showing  flower.  I  prefer  sowing  the 
seed  six  weeks  before  that  stated  by  "J.  C,"  as 
by  so  doing  the  plants  can  be  got  into  their  bloom- 
ing pots  by  the  middle  of  October,  thereby  get- 
ting them  established  before  severe  cold  sets  in. 
These  give  much  more  bloom  in  spring  than  plants 
from  seed  sown  in  July.  These  have  been 
wintered  on  a  shelf  in  a  cold  Peach  house. 
Another  way  I  adopt  to  get  big  plants  to  cut 
from  in  spring  is  to  take  up  some  of  the  best 
plants  from  those  grown  for  summer  blooming.  I 
place  three  or  four  in  a  large  pot  at  the  end  of 
October  and  stand  them  in  a  close  pit  till  they  are 
established.  These  fill  the  pots  with  roots  during 
the  winter,  and  about  February  they  are  placed 
on  a  bed  of  fresh  leaves  in  a  cold  vinery,  where 
they  soon  come  into  bloom. — J.  Crook. 

Isolepis  gracilis.— This  ornamental  grassy 
plant  is  invaluable  for  decoration,  and  in  pri- 
vate gardens  quite  indispensable.  It  is  very 
easily  propagated  by  division  of  the  old  plants, 
the  smallest  tufts  quickly  becoming  esta 
Wished  if  given  moist  quarters.  The  plants  are 
often  seen  in  a  rusty  condition,  and  are  then 
an  eyesore.  My  practice  has  been  to  divide  the 
plants  say  in  February,  using  pots  about  3  inches 
in  diameter,  and  giving  a  light,  leafy,  open 
compost  and  good  drainage.  They  are  bettor 
for  intermediate  quarters  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  till  thoroughly  established,  when  a  cool 
but  shaded  house  suits  them  well.  Some  stand 
the  pots  in  small  pans  of  water,  and  the  plan 
answers  well,  though  they  will  grow  well  enough 
without  this  provided  the  atmosphere  is  moist  and 
the  roots  are  never  allowed  to  become  dry.  The 
plants  look  well  arranged  alternately  with 
Panicum  variegatum  as  an  edging  in  a  shady 
conservatory.  — N. 

Acalypha  hispida  (A.  Sanderiana).— This 
Acalypha  was  very  generally  distributed  last 
year,  but  this  season  it  will  in  all  probability  be 
met  with  almost  everywhere,  as  it  is  so  readily 
increased  by  means  of  cuttings  which  strike  root 
very  quickly.  If  an  old  stock  plant  is  headed 
back  a  bit  it  will  push  out  a  great  quantity  of 
shoots,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough  they  may  be 
taken  off  and  inserted  as  cuttings.  The  shoot 
should  be  separated  just  where  it  leaves  the  old 
wood,  as  roots  are  readily  produced  from  the 
firmer  base.  They  should  be  put  singly  into 
small  pots  of  sandy  soil,  which  must  be  placed 
in  a  close  propagating  case  in  the  stove. 
Directly  they  are  rooted  air  should  be  given,  as 
the  shoots  quickly  draw  up  weak,  added  to  which 
red  spider  is  apt  to  be  troublesome  if  they  are 
kept  too  long  in  the  propagating  case.  A  vigor- 
ous sturdy  growth  is  very  essential  in  order  to 
obtain  good  specimens  of  this  Acalypha.  The 
fogs  experienced  during  the  past  month  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  which  have  greatly 
injured  many  plants,  have  sufficed  to  show  that 
this  Acalypha  is  not  proof  against  their  baneful 
influence. — H.  P. 

Carnation  Mme.  Theresa  Franco.— I  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  notes  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  on  this  Carnation. 
Having  grown  it  in  different  localities  since  its 
first  introduction,  I  have  an  impression  that  it 
varies  considerably.  For  instance,  in  one  place 
in  the  midlands  of  England,  where  the  batches  of 
Carnations  grown  in  pots  went  into  four  figures, 
I  grew  it  side  by  side  and  under  exactly  the  same 


treatment  as  Miss  Joliffe  Improved,  but  it  cer- 
tainly never  came  up  to  that  variety  there,  while 
here,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  it  has  proved  to  be 
the  best  Carnation  I  have,  and  the  forms  of  Miss 
Joliffe  cannot  be  compared  with  it.  I  have  a 
good  batch  of  plants,  and  have  been  cutting  first- 
class  blooms  since  the  autumn,  and  will  be  able  to 
cut  for  some  months  to  come.  The  plants  are 
grown  in  a  hou.se  where  the  temperature  is  kept 
between  .")(J°  and  5.")",  and  always  with  some  air 
on  unless  it  is  freezing.  All  look  in  the  best  of 
health,  and  with  flowers  coming  on  in  all  stages  ; 
in  fact,  the  variety  in  question  is  with  me  one  of 
the  best  I  have.— J.  G.  W.,  BessJioroiujh. 


BAMBOOS  IN  POTS. 


I  HAVE  grown  these  for  house  decoration,  and 
with  favourable  conditions  I  found  them  satisfac- 
tory, though  it  must  not  be  thought  that  they 
will  stand  the  rough  -  and  -  ready  treatment  to 
which  Palms  are  often  subjected.  The  difliculty 
I  found  was  the  tendency  the  plants  have 
to  drop  their  foliage  when  in  the  room  too 
long  or  suffering  from  want  of  water.  The  plants 
I  used  for  room  decoration  were  grown  in  8-inch 
and  10-inch  pots  in  a  warm  house  till  growth  was 
completed,  after  which  they  were  removed  to  a 
cool  conservatory.  They  were  required  for  the 
rooms  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn, 
and  were  drafted  from  the  conservatory.  The 
graceful  foliage  is  very  pleasing  when  the 
plants  are  stood  in  suitable  corners,  but  in 
order  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  they 
should  be  changed  often  and  never  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  They  are  very 
suitable  for  halls  and  corridors,  but  the  presence 
of  gas  soon  causes  the  foliage  to  turn  yellow 
and  fall.-H.  H. 

In  your  issue  of  March  11  Mr.  E.  Burrell 

asks  for  any  information  respecting  Bamboos 
in  pots.  My  experience,  small  though  it  is^ 
may  be  of  service  to  him.  For  some  years  I 
have  had  five  or  six  in  pots  in  the  conserva- 
tory, and  find  them  useful  for  occasionally  bring- 
ing into  rooms,  but  they  do  not  like  the  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  house  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  Bamboos  are  Phyllostachys  nigra,  P.  viridi- 
glaucescens,  P.  Mazeli  (Quilioi?),  and  P.  aurea.  Of 
these,  nigra  is  the  least  successful  grown  indoors. 
The  nurserymen  must  be  responsible  for  the 
nomenclature.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  species, 
and  until  they  have  fully  developed  their  charac- 
teristics it  is  difficult,  even  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Freeman  Mitford's  delightful  monograph,  "The 
Bamboo  Garden,"  to  name  them  with  certainty. 
A  friend  occasionally  uses  Arundinaria  Simoni 
for  church  decoration.  Kept  in  the  pots  under 
glass,  some  of  the  Bamboos,  including  the  Hima 
layan  Arundinaria  Falconeri,  form  graceful  plants 
Such  is  my  experience  as  an  amateur.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  is  Arundinaria  japonica  (Bambi 
Metake),  which  preserves  its  freshness  remarkably 
well  in  the  dry  air  of  the  room. — F.  C,  ErUigh, 
Rtadmg. 

The   best  varieties  for   growing  indoors,   tak 

ing  into  consideration  habit  of  growth,  graceful- 
ness, and  beauty  of  foliage,  are  Arnndinaria  FaL 
coneri,  nobilis,  nitida,  vulgaris,  vittata,  Bambusa 
Alphonse  Karr,  scriptoria,  and  flexuoaa.  These 
varieties  are  all  very  li?ht  and  graceful  in  habit,  and 
some  have  a  brilliant  blue  hue  on  the  under  side  of  thi 
leaf.  They  are  much  better  for  indoor  work  than  tin 
usually  seen  somewhat  stiff  aurea,  nigra,  Mitis  and 
Simoni,  and  are  easily  kept  wi'  bin  bouuda.  Given  thi 
same  treatment  as  Palnns,  with,  perhaps,  water  a  little 
of  tener,  they  do  well.— V.  N.  G. 


Seedling  Dracaenas. — Where  carefully  cross 
fertilised  and  a  number  of  plants  raised  from  the 
seed,  there  are  sure  to  be  several  varieties,  and 
where  plants  are  grown  largely  these  are  in  many 
cases  worth  perpetuating.  A  good  deal  of  useless 
naming  has  been  done,  and  unless  a  plant  shows 
some  considerable  advance  on  previous  types  it 
a  mistake  to  still  add  to  the  list.  At  sever 
of  the  large  market-growing  nurseries  around 
London    this    has    resulted     in    very    beautifu 


additions,  and  in  the  case  of  the  red-leaved  kinds 
there  are  many  in  which  the  stem  itself  is  quite  a 
deep  bloodred.  The  market  growers  do  not  in 
all  cases  name  these,  but  they  grow  them  in 
quantity,  for  it  is  obvious  that  such  plants  will 
i  with  a  more  ready  sale  than  those  of  dull 
colours.  When  used  as  table  plants  they  are 
very  beautiful  under  artificial  light,  and  not  less 
so  by  day  of  course.     L)   formosa  is  a  striking  ex- 

pie  of  this  advance,  and  when  looking  through 
the  houses  at  Bush  Hill  recently  I  noticed  that 
srs.  Low  &  Co.  had  some  very  promising 
kinds.     Private  growers  do  not  do  nearly  so  well 

th  these  plants  as  they  might,  for  nothing  is 

sier  to  grow,  and  they  are  useful  from  the 
smallest  stage  upwards.  When  too  tall  for  table 
use  they  come  in  for  grouping  in  other  ways,  and 
a  good  stock  may  easily  be  kept  up.  — H.  it. 

Pancratium  speciosum. —Though  this  is 
now  included  in  the  genus  Hymanocallis,  it  is  as 
Pancratium  that  it  is  generally  known.  Few 
flowering  plants  in  the  stove  are  mora  useful  than 
this,  for  good  establislied  specimens  will  two  or 
three  times  a  year  push  up  their  sturdy  spikes, 
terminated  by  large  umbels  of  pure  white  deli- 
ciouslyscented  blossoms.  Where  cut  flowers  are 
required,  the  single  blooms  may  be  taken,  and  are 
extremely  useful  for  many  purposes.  Apart  from 
the  production  of  flowers  for  use  in  a  cut  state,  it 
forms  altogether  a  highly  ornamental  specimen, 
particularly  when  the  mass  of  handsome,  leathery, 
dark  green  leaves  is  crowned  by  its  large  spread- 
ing umbel  of  blossom-s.  Its  flowering  period  is 
Hmitedto  no  particular  period  of  the  year;  hence, 
when  a  quantity  of  plants  is  grown,  one  is  rarely 
without  flowers.  The  cultural  requirements  are 
not  at  all  exacting,  for  if  potted  in  a  compost  of 
about  two-thirds  yellow  loam  to  one- third  well- 
decayed  manure,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  rough 
sand,  it  will  do  well,  and  even  stand  for  years 
without  repotting.  Oocasional  doses  of  liquid 
manure  are  of  great  service  when  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots.  Though  there  is,  I  believe,  a  little 
difference  between  P.  speciosum  and  P.  fragrans, 
the  two  names  are  often  used  indiscriminately. 
-H.  P. 

Yellow  Richardias  in  the  open  air.— I 
quite  agree  with  "  T.'s"  statements  as  far  as 
forcing  these  is  in  question,  but  as  to  regular 
cultivation  my  views  are  entirely  different.  I 
cultivate  them  in  the  open  air.  About  the  middle 
of  March  a  warm,  sunny  border  is  deeply  dug 
and  well  worked,  aho  enriched  by  some  hall- 
rotten  manure.  Th;n  the  corms  are  planted 
3  inches  or  4  inches  deep  and  left  entirely  to 
Nature.  By  the  end  of  April  they  will  be  well 
rooted  and  appear  above  the  ground.  Should  a 
frosty  night  come,  I  put  a  mat  over  the  shoots. 
During  May  they  grow  freely  and  flower  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  not  possible  under  whatever 
treatment  to  produce  such  large  and  highly- 
coloured  flowers  in  the  house  as  I  can  show  in  the 
open  air.  In  summer  they  are  watered,  if  neces- 
sary, and  remain  until  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
November,  when  frosts  appear.  They  are  then 
taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth,  put  into  boxes 
close  together,  and  brought  to  a  sunny  house  to 
ripen  the  foliage.  No  water  is  given,  and  after 
some  time  the  foliage  falls  off.  This  will  be  the 
case  about  December  ;  then  the  soil  i^  shaken  off" 
and  the  corms  laid  bare  to  dry  the  still  adhering 
roots.  After  this  they  are  laid  in  boxes  or  pans, 
covered  with  an  inch  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  and 
stored  away  under  some  stage  to  be  put  out  again 
in  March.  I  also  follow  a  peculiar  method  of 
sowing  the  seeds,  but  wish  to  have  another  year's 
experience  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  my  statements. 
— Max  Leiiiitlin,  Badm- Baden. 

Hard-wooded  flowering  plants.— How  re- 
markably attractive  to  not  only  visitors  at  the 
recent  Drill  Hall  meeting,  but  also  to  profes- 
sionals were  the  Boronias  which  Messrs.  Balchin 
exhibited.  Messrs.  Low  and  Sons  used  to  send 
very  beautiful  collections  of  hard-wooded  plants 
to  the  Urill  Hall,  and  they  may  be  seen,  as  at 
Shrewsbury,  in  very  fine  form  as  semi  specimen 
plants.  But  if  the  taste  for  them  as  .-^tove  and 
greenhouse  plants  does  not  now  exist  as  it  did 
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thirty  years  ago,  so  much  the  worse  for  horticul- 
ture, for  in  the  range  of  plants  described  as  hard- 
wooded  there  may  be  found  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  cultivation.  Soft-wooded  plants, 
such  as  Begonias,  for  instance,  large-8owered 
forms  of  which  we  are  tired  of,  have  very  much 
driven  the  various  hard-wooded  flowering  plants 
out  of  cultivation.  Possibly  also  to  the  trade 
there  is  not  much  money  in  them.  Yet  in  Erica?, 
Epacrises,  Boronias,  Aphelexis,  and  many  others 
there  is  a  wealth  of  beauty  that  no  other  plants 
can  give.  When  well  grown  no  doubt  the  old 
practice  of  showing  these  plants  as  huge  monoton- 
ous specimens  did  much  eventually  to  render 
them  distasteful,  and  knowledge  of  culture  has 
largely  died  out.  That  knowledge  can,  however, 
be  soon  resuscitated.  A  most  attractive  class  at 
Shrewsbury  last  August  was  the  new  one  for 
thirty  hard-wooded  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding 
10  inches,  and  there  was  ample  evidence  that 
their  culture  is  far  from  being  a  lost  art.— A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 

Campanula  isophylla  alba.— I  quite  agree 
with  "  C."  (page  l\)S)  in  his  remarks  regarding  the 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  this  plant.  I  am  surprised  it 
is  not  met  with  more  often  in  private  gardens,  if  only 
on  account  of  its  usefulness  as  a  basket  plant.  It 
seems  to  be  quite  at  home  in  cottage  windows,  and  I 
have  often  seen  it  in  such  places  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  where  its  mass  of  pendent  flowers  has  looked 
very  charming.  I  do  not  know  of  any  plant  more 
useful  for  growing  in  hanging  pots  and  baskets  than 
C.  isophylla  alba.-H.  H. 

Alpinia  vittata  —Of  this  stout-growing,  fine- 
foliaged  plant  I  noticed  a  fine  batch  at  Bush 
Hill  recently.  The  foliage  is  marked  in  a  very 
distinct  and  pleasing  manner,  the  ground  colour 
being  a  pale  green  overlaid  with  lines  of  a  deeper 
hue  alternating  with  white.  The  lines  are  diver- 
gent from  the  midrib,  not  parallel,  as  in  many 
fine-foliaged  plants.  It  is  prettiest,  of  course,  in 
a  fairly  small  state,  but  presumably  would  grow 
tall  like  other  members  of  the  genus.  A.  vittata 
requires  while  making  its  growth  plenty  of 
warmth  and  ample  moisture.  Even  in  winter 
when  at  rest  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  not  become 
too  dry  nor  should  the  house  be  cool  in  which  the 
plants  are  stored. — H. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Ehododendron  Maiden's  Blush.— The  deli- 
cate tone  as  seen  in  the  lovely  blossoms  nf  this  plant 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  this  beautiful 
group.  The  name,  too,  is  quite  appropriate,  the  pink 
tinge  being  most  delicate  and  always  pleasing.  More- 
over, the  variety  is  one  of  the  most  free-flowering  of 
its  race,  and  therefore  valuable  on  this  account. 

Talipa  Leichtlini.- There  is  a  certain  charm 
about  this  kind  that  renders  it  distinctly  pleising, 
while  among  the  early  species  it  is  quite  unique. 
The  medium-sized  blossoms  are  singularly  dainty  in 
appearance,  rather  lung  and  tapering,  the  white 
petals  being  distinctly  lined  with  scarlet  of  a  Iriglit 
and  vivid  shade.  It  is  this  indeed  that  attracts  one's 
attention  to  the  plant. 

Hepatiea  triloba  sessilata.— Under  this  name 
I  have  had  sent  to  mo  blooms  of  a  peculiar  Uttle  He- 
patiea I  had  not  previously  seen.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  of  a  fairly  deep  lilue,  and  are  so  set  in  the  green 
calyces  that  the  latter  are  visible  beyond  the  flowers. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  curious  than  beautiful,  but  it 
shows  that  the  Hepatiea?  are  more  variable  than  many 
suppose.— S.  Arxott. 

Erythronium  Johnstoni.— The  rich  warm 
rose  or  rose-cerise  of  the  flowers  of  this  renders  it 
quite  unique.  Its  lovely  coloured  blossoms  and  the 
foliage  (a  ruddy  bronze,  freely  marbled)  are  both  at. 
tractive  and  interesting.  A  few  plants  of  this  loveliest 
of  Dog's-tooth  Violets  were  shown  by  the  Messrs. 
Wallace,  Colchester,  quite  recently  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting. 

Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  Scheidekeri. 
—A  free-flowermg  and  pretty  plant  that  will  doubt- 
less appeal  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  early  and  attrac- 
tive flowering  shrubs.     Like  not  a  few," others  near 


akin,  this  also  possesses  attractions  in  bud  and 
blossom  ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  greater, 
but  this  much  is  assured — the  combined  attractions 
make  a  very  pleasing  and  eSective  whole. 

The  flowers  of  Belooohistan.— A  lady  who 
had  ppent  some  years  at  Quetta  was  describing  to  me 
the  beautiful  flowers  of  Beloochistan.  and  she  assured 
me  that  above  a  certain  height  on  the  mountains  all 
the  Crocuses  were  yellow,  whereas  below  it  all  were 
bright  scarlet.  I  am  sure  these  were  not  Crocuses, 
but  I  cannot  imagine  what  they  were.  Can  any 
reader  of  The  Garden  kindly  tell  me  ? — Ji'NU. 

Paschkinia  libanotica.  —  This  charming 
SquUl-hke  plant  is  now  approaching  full  beauty  in  a 
moist,  sandy  soil.  With  a  good  depth  of  this  for  its 
root  fibres  or,  where  heavy  soil  constitutes  the  staple, 
a  mixture  of  peat  siftmgs  and  leaf  soil,  the  plant  is 
generally  a  success.  The  delicate  white  and  blue 
flowers,  lined  also  with  porcelain,  are  among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  early  bulbous  flowers,  and  a  good  tuft 
in  fall  flower  is  very  beautiful. 

DafiFodils  from  Cork.— Mr.  Hartland,  among 
other  beautiful  Narcissi,  sends  us  from  Cork  three 
forms  of  the  Prinoeps  or  Irish  Daffodil,  one  a  sUghtly 
paler  variety,  another  the  handsome  ordinary  kind, 
and  one  called  Late  Yellow  Princeps,  which  seems  a 
noble  flower.  If  all  the  world  goes  on  raising  forms 
(f  the  common  Daffodil  and  christening  them  with 
pretty  names,  we  shall  want  an  encyclopsedia.  A  very 
handsome  form  also  sent  is  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

Loropetaluna  ehinense. — This  very  distinct 
and  pretty  shrub  possesses  the  same  long,  linear, 
white  petaloid  segments  as  seen  in  the  better-known 
Chionanthns  virginicus.  The  white  petals  of  this 
compact  little  shrub  are  very  pretty  above  the  russet- 
brown  ovate  leaves.  Though  not  a  showy  plant,  it  is 
at  least  distinct,  and  the  combination  of  foliage  and 
flower  very  pleasing.  The  plant  was  well  shown  by 
the  Jfessrs.  Yeitch  quite  recently  at  the  Drill  Hall. 

Magaolia  atellata. — Quite  small  plants — prob- 
ably grafted  with  tiowor-buds  existing — less  than  IS 
inches  high,  w.i-  -i;..mi  m  tl.wer  last  week  .i| 
the    Drill    Hall,    V.  .mi   m   place   of  the 

more  usual  y  m;,.    ,  >  i,      so    often    remarked, 

are  the  starry  if  .r\;!i_'  -.|i,i:.  of  this  kind.  -A-s  a 
good  free-flowering  kind  it  commands  attention, 
and  not  least  for  its  fragrance.  With  a  Uttle 
trouble  this  would  make  a  good  plant  for  early  forcing 
and    in    th's    way    prove    of   much    value    in    large 

Narcissus   Countess   of  Annesley.— This 

beautiful  Dafi"odil  is  among  the  finest  in  full  flower  on 
April  1  in  quite  an  exposed  place.  As  a  free-flowrring 
kind,  i.e.,  producing  much  the  largest  number  of 
flowers  per  square  yard  of  any  early  kind,  it  ha'i  no 
equal.  Many  bulbs  that  were  only  planted  rather 
more  I  ban  eighteen  months  are  bearing  three  flowers 
to  a  bulb,  and  the  display  of  bloom  is  therefore  con- 
siderable, la  certain  instances,  however,  it  dos  not 
appear  to  increase  so  fast  as  some  by  offsets.  Of  such 
a  beaut'ful  kind  it  is  quite  impossible  to  have  too 
many,  for  its   earliness  alone  is  a  most  important 

Wild  Primroses.- In  comparing  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  blue  Primroses  and  the  common  variety 
planted  in  masses  referred  to  by  "  J.  R."  (p.  210),  the 
varied  shades  of  colour  exhibited  in  the  flowers  of 
seedlings  of  the  former  class  render  thfi  breadth  of 
ti'it  presented  by  banks  of  the  wild  Primrose  un- 
obtainable unless  the  masses  of  blue  Primroses  are 
composed  of  plants  selected,  after  having  once 
bloomed,  for  similarity  of  colour.  Even  then  flow-era 
nf  the  purest  purple-blue,  beautiful  as  they  individu- 
ally are,  convey  a  far  less  striking  impression  to  the 
eve  than  the  sheet  of  pale  saffron  provided  by  the 
will  l'r,i.irose.-S.  \V.  F. 

Narcissus  Mrs.  H.  J.  Elwes.— This  season 
this  Trumpet  Daffodil  has  been  finer  than  for 
some  years,  as  well  as  earlier  in  proportion  to  the 
blooming  of  some  of  the  others.  Its  tall  stems, 
surmounted  by  their  fine  blooms,  show  the  latter 
to  advantage.  The  soft  yellow  perianth  and 
large  and  spreading  yellow  trumpet  are  very  fine. 
Growing  beside  a  clump  of  N.  pallidus  pr;vcox 
the  liright  yellow  of  the  blooms  of  Mrs.  H  J. 
Ehves  seems  accentuated  and  made  more  effec- 
tive.—S.  Akxott. 

Narcissus  Henry  Irving. —Because  of  its 
being  among  the  early-flowering  varieties  of  the 
yellow  Trumpet  Daffodils,  this  fine  variety  is 
of  my  favourites.  This  season  Mrs.  H.  J.  Elwes 
has  beaten  it  in  point  of  time— a  reversal  of  the 


usual  order  of  their  appearing.  It  is  a  handsome 
flower  with  a  broad  perianth  and  a  well-expanded 
trumpet.  It  is  said  to  require  a  cool  exposure, 
and  with  mo  it  is  grown  in  a  north-east  aspect. 
It  has  thriven  and  flowered  well  in  this  position 
for  several  years.  — S.  Arnott. 

Draba  aizoides. — The  names  of  the  Drabas 
in  gardens  are  very  unreliable,  and  he  would  be 
bold  who  would  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  some  of  the  plants  grown  under  different 
names.  D.  aizoides,  which  has  a  dense  mossy 
habit  and  a  profusion  of  small  yellow  flowers, 
seems,  however,  to  be  pretty  generally  grown 
under  its  proper  name.  In  the  rock  garden  it 
does  not  give  much  trouble,  but  is  none  the  worse 
a  little  peat  and  sand  worked  in  annually 
among  its  stems. — S.  Aknott. 

Odontoglossum  mirandum. — This  is  a  very 
distinct  plant,  though  not  so  showy  as  some 
others.  The  flower  spikes  carry  a  large  number 
of  blooms,  which  are  reddish  brown  on  the  sepals 
and  petals,  with  a  distinct  margin  of  yellow.  The 
lip  is  similarly  marked  and  has  also  a  few  lines  of 
purple.  The"  plant  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada, 
and  under  cultivation  thrives  best  in  the  same 
house  as  0.  crispum  and  other  kinds  from  the 
same  locality.  Medium  sized  pots  well  drained 
and  a  compost  of  peat  and  Moss  suit  it  best. 

Narcissus  C.  J.  Backhouse.— This  flower 
well  deserved  the  first-class  certificate  awarded 
it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  was 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Backhouse,  of  Wear- 
dale,  and  has  been  well  characterised  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  attractive  varieties  of 
N.  incomparabilis.  Its  fine  yellow  perianth  is 
undoubtedly  improved  by  its  contrast  with  the 
long,  rich  orange-scarlet  cup.  One  of  the  points 
in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  now  moderate  in  price, 
many  of  the  more  recently  raised  Narcissi  being 
as  yet  too  expensive  for  planting  in  any  number. 
— S.  Arnott. 

Leucojum  trichophyllum. — No  member  of 
the  Snowflake  family  can  compare  with  this 
dainty  and  rarely  seen  species,  y  aite  recently, 
however,  the  Messrs.  Barr  exhibited  a  potful  of 
its  bulbs  bearing  many  of  the  elegant  and  pretty 
flowers.  In  habit  of  growth  and  flowering  it;  is 
widely  removed  from  the  well-known  Spring 
Snowflake  (L.  vernum).  The  foliage  is  almost 
Rush-like  in  character,  the  white  flowers,  deli- 
cately touched  with  pink  externally,  being  of  the 
true  bell  shape,  and  in  this  respect  as  well  as 
sizs  they  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Fritil- 
laria  pudica.  Altogether  it  is  a  charming  and 
pretty  species,  and  a  most  welcome  addition  to 
the  group  to  which  it  belongs. 

Narcissus  capax  plenus.— Quaen  Anne's 
double  Daffodil,  as  N.  capax  plenus  is  called, 
must  not  be  confused  with  that  monarch's  double 
Jonquil,  which  is  N.  odorus  minor  plenus.  Both 
are  beautiful,  but  capax  plenus  is  exceptionally 
pretty.  The  formation  of  its  flowers  and  their 
soft  lemon-yellow  colour  render  it  a  favourite 
with  those  who  know  it.  As  Parkinson  says,  it 
consists  of  "six  rows  of  leaves,  every  row  grow- 
ing smaller  than  the  other  unto  the  middle,  and 
so  set  and  placed  that  every  leafe  of  tha  flower 
doth  stand  directly  almost  in  all,  one  upon  or 
before  another  into  the  middle,  whero  the  leaves 
are  smallest,  the  outermost  being  the  greatest." 
The  flower  is  remarkably  pretty  and  is  not  ob- 
jectionable, as  some  other  double  flo.vers  .are. — 
S.  Arnott. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden.— Aneir.oneblanda 
var.  scythinica  is  very  showy  just  row.  It  is 
from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  later  than  the 
typical  plant,  but  the  flowers  are  of  better  shape, 
colour,  and  size.  Among  R'chaid:a  africana 
varieties  now  beginning  to  flower,  Perle  von 
Stuttgart,  raised  by  VVm.  Pfitzfr,  dtsines  promi- 
nent notice.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  the  .-^pathes 
borne  well  above  the  foliage.  A  v  ari,  ty  of 
R.  grandiflora,  raised  by  Woldemar  .Nicolai,  of 
Coswig,  Saxony,  is  the  best  amon^  t!  e  large- 
flowered  ones,  a  really  majestic  olan-,  especially 
if  planted  in  a  border  in  the  house.  Onosma 
Taygetea  seems  to  be  well  worth  cultivation,  and 
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will  form  a  nice  counterpart  to  O.  alboroseum 
Its  flowers  are  of  a  shining  bright  yellow. — Ma> 
Lbichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Syuthyris  reniformis.— Among  our  early 
alpine  flowers  this  little  plant  can  well  hold  its 
own.  Its  spikes  of  pretty  blue  flowers  look  well 
either  in  the  border  or  among  other  alpines  in 
the  rock  garden.  The  latter  is  the  better  of  the 
two  places,  and  the  flowers  are  kept  cleaner 
because  not  so  liable  to  be  bespattered  with  earth 
in  heavy  rains.  Still  a  better  place  is  .in  alpine 
house  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded,  or  even 
a  small  pit  to  which  entrance  can  be  obtained  in 
bad  weather.  Here  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  these 
early  flowers  in  bad  weather,  such  as  has  pre- 
vailed this  season.  The  Synthyris  appears  to 
have  a  strong  objection  to  drought,  and  one  sees 
it  grow  well  in  rather  moist  peat  with  partial 
shade.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  a  plant  which 
increases  readily  by  division.— S.  Arxott,  Car.te- 
thorn,  by  Dumfries,  X.  B. 

A  new  Olivia. — A  charming  and  perfectly 
distinct  variety  of  Clivia  miniata,  so  often  known 
as  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  is  now  in  bloom  at 
Kew.  In  this  the  flower  is  of  a  beautiful  clear 
straw  colour,  with  the  base  of  the  petals  of  a  more 
decided  yellow,  thus  forming  a  somewhat  deeper 
coloured  centre  to  the  flower.  The  various  orange 
and  reddish  tints  which  prevail  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  all  the  commonly  grown  varieties 
are  in  this  particular  form  entirely  wanting.  In 
all  ohher  respects  it  is  a  counterpart  of  the  type, 
the  flowers  being  of  good  shape  and  borne  in  a 
fair-sized  rounded  umbel.  Thi.s  variety,  which  at 
once  attracts  attention  by  reason  of  its  novel 
colour,  may  possibly  give  rise  to  quite  a  distinct 
break  in  this  beautiful  class  of  plants.  It  was 
received  from  Zululand,  thus  forming  another 
striking  plant  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
opening  up  of  South  Africa. — H.  P. 

Muscari  Argsei.  — Generally  the  Muscaris 
strongly  resemble  each  other,  either  in  colour  or 
form,  or  both,  and  the  above,  though  possessing 
some  minor  distinctions,  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  appear, 
while  widely  removed  from  such  as  M.  conicum,' 
to  more  nearly  approach  some  of  the  M.  botryoides 
types  in  form,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  the 
spike.  A  distinctive  character  in  the  above  is  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  and  stems  at  the  base.  In 
other  respects  it  is  among  the  average  of  these 
pretty  and  mostly  old-fashioned  and  fragrant 
flowers,  that,  in  spite  of  their  dwarfness,  are  ever 
appreciated.  To  attempt  a  description  for  a 
catalogue  is  a  really  difticult  task,  and  it  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  somewhat  alike  in 
spike  as  well  as  in  blossom,  the  season  of  their 
flowering  covers  quite  a  large  range.  Herein,  in- 
deed, lies  much  of  their  value,  and  the  fact  should 
nob  be  lost  sight  of. 

Apple  Newton  Wonder.— The  remarks  on 
this  Apple  at  p.  173  of  your  issue  of  March  18  by 
"  H."  I  agree  with.  I  consider  this  the  best  late 
kitchen  Apple  for  northern  districts.  I  have  a 
few  fruits  of  this  variety  left.  These  have  been 
kept  in  an  ordinary  fruit  room  on  shelves  and  are 
now  (April  1)  perfectly  firm  and  have  all  the 
appearance  of  keeping  sound  for  another  month  or 
more.  This  Apple  is  large  and  handsome  and  of 
a  good  shape,  therefore  not  subject  to  much 
waste  in  preparation  for  cooking,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  some  other  mucli-lauded 
varieties.  Take,  for  instance,  The  Queen  and 
Bramley's  See.lling,  both  excellent  Apples,  but  of 
wasteful  shape,  being  flat  and  somewhat  angular, 
with  eyes  and  stalks  seated  in  deep  cavities,'caus- 
ing  an  enormous  amount  of  waste  in  preparation 
for  cooking.  With  so  many  well-formed  varieties 
in  commerce,  is  it  not  a  mistake  to  introduce 
these  flat  angular-formed  fruits  unless  they  are 
of  very  special  flavour  Y— J.  Easter,  Nostdl  Priory 
Gardens.  " 

Primula  verticillata.— It  was  mentioned  by 
"H.  P."  in  The  Gahuk.n  recently  that  new  seed 
always  germinates  more  freely  than  old,  but  my 
experience  is  that  such  is  not  true  in  practice.     I 


have  kept  Cyclamen  seeds  for  a  dozen  years  in  an 
ordinary  paper  packet,  and  when  sown,  about  two 
years  ago,  these  germinated  in  less  than  six  weeks 
and  in  as  large  a  proportion  as  freshly  saved  seeds. 
The  above  Primula  affords  another  similar  proof. 
Of  this  I  had  kept  a  packet  of  my  own  saving 
upwards  of  six  years,  and  when  sown  it  yielded 
over  90  percent.,  the  seed  germinating  in  three 
weeks.  Much,  I  think,  remains  to  be  discovered 
with  regard  to  seeds  and  their  powers  of  germi 
nation.  Of  course,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  seed  is  kept  have  much  to  do  with  it,  and, 
provided  these  are  uniformly  dry  and  cool,  little 
or  no  harm  will  ensue  by  keeping  many  seeds  for 
quite  a  lengthened  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  freshly  sown  seeds  have  taken  two  years  to 
germinate. 

Hepatica  angulosa.— But  for  its  disinclii 
tion  to  produce  more  thin  a  very  few  flowers 
some  gardens,  the  fine  Hepatica  angulosa  from 
Transylvania  would  be  more  largely  grown.  It 
has  often  been  regretted,  too,  that  it  did  not  pro 
dace  so  many  varieties  as  the  more  generally 
known  H.  triloba.  Until  the  other  day  I  was 
unaware  of  two  fine  varieties  of  H.  angulosa 
which  had  been  raised  in  the  nurseries  of  M 
Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Worcester.  I  have 
had  flowers  sent  to  me,  and  one  can  say  with 
safety  that  they  are  very  beautiful  indeed.  One, 
only  as  yet  named  "variety,"  has  delicately 
coloured  flowers  of  a  pale  lilac.  These  are  almost 
semi-double  and  of  pleasing  form  and  appearance. 
The  other  has  been  named  atro-ccerulea.  It  is 
beautiful  as  well,  but  its  beauty  is  of  a  difi'erent 
character.  The  blooms  are  of  a  dark  purple-blue 
not  quite  so  dark  as  in  H.  triloba  Barlowi.  It 
has  fewer  sepals  than  the  light-coloured  one,  and 
these  are  rather  less  formally  arranged.  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
typical  H.  angulosa.— S.  Arnott. 

Anemone  fulgens.— "  S.  W.  F."  (p.  217) 
complains  of  his  non  -  success  with  Anemone 
fulgens.  I  have  not  grown  the  smaller  type  of 
fulgens  for  some  years  since  the  larger- flowered 
Aldborough  strain  has  been  available  ;  the  latter 
is  so  much  more  vigorous  and  effective.  I  have  a 
large  group  now  just  coming  into  flower,  the 
ground  covered  with  healthy  foliage  and  brilliant 
with  gorgeous  colour.  The  plants  were  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  a  shady  place  and  transplanted 
to  their  present  quarters  from  the  seed  bed. 
This  is  the  third  season  of  flowering  on  the  same 
border,  and  each  year  the  plants  have  improved 
in  vigour  both  in  foliage  and  strength  and  length 
of  flower-stems.  When  ripened  ofl'  this  season 
they  will  be  lifted  and  planted  in  a  fresh  border, 
in  August  if  possible.  I  find  three  or  four  seasons 
quite  long  enough  to  leave  them  in  the  same 
ground.  I  have  long  practised  raising  a  fresh 
batch  of  plants  from  seed  from  time  to  time  with 
most  successful  results.  I  find  the  young  plants 
go  on  improving  from  year  to  year,  and  do  not 
arrive  at  perfection  until  the  third  and  fourth 
years.— W.  Allan,  Gunion. 

This  Anemone  does  admirably  here  under 

the  simplest  culture.  The  first  year  the  corms 
were  planted  the  flowering  was  very  indiff'erent. 
They  were  set  out  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  very 
light,  with  which  a  good  proportion  of  leaf-mould 
was  incorporated.  The  next  and  succeeding 
winters  the  bed,  having  been  lightly  forked  over, 
was  mulched  with  stable  moss  litter,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  brilliant  crop  of  fine  dazzling 
blooms.  The  bed  is  in  a  sunny  position,  but 
exposed  to  every  breeze  that  blows.  Last  year 
the  flowers  appeared  very  early  in  January  and 
February ;  this  year  they  are  not  yet  at  their 
best,  but  the  expanded  blossoms  are  very  fine 
and  buds  numerous.  These  lovely  Anemones  are 
exquisite  as  an  edging  to  a  bed  of  such  as  Nar- 
cissus cernuus.  — Suitolki  ax. 

Notes  from  Suffolk.— The  late  severe  spell  of 
wintry  weather  was  apparently  not  so  damaging 
here  as  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  I>]ast 
Suffolk  and  eleven  miles  from  the  coast  neither 
frost  nor  snow  were  so  sharp  or  deep  as  in  other 
localities.     Prunus  Pissardi  was  just  beginning  to 


bloom  with  me,  and  its  neighbour,  the  pink 
Almond,  showing  a  few  blossoms,  when  hard  times 
checked  the  buds.  The  Apricots  had  set  their 
fruit  here  and  there,  and  now  the  later  buds  have 
opened  and  the  bees  have  been  busy  among  them. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  a  south  wall  and 
Pears  and  Plums  are  blossoming  beautifully  in 
the  same  aspect.  The  standard  trees  are  not 
so  forward  naturally,  nor  is  the  season  so  early  as 
last  year.  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  Plum  is  white 
with  bloom,  and  the  Gages  are  just  opening  their 
buds.  In  the  flower  garden  the  bulbs  are 
gay.  Daffodils  have  weathered  the  storm  and  the 
Hyacinths  are  very  brilliant.  Primroses  and 
Auriculas  have  bloomed  here  and  there  through- 
out the  winter,  and  now  are  in  full  beauty.  Tea 
Roses  were  cruelly  nipped,  and  the  Ixias,  which 
had  midegood  growth  and  promised  early  blossom, 
have    had    their    foliage    partially    browned. — 

SUKFOLKIAN. 

Notes  from  Wales.— The  late  snap  of  wintry 
weather  with  snow  falling  to  a  considerable  depth 
for  several  successive  days,  and  frost  ranging 
from  12^  to  Hi"  for  a  week,  acoompmied  by  keen 
north-easterly  winds,  has  naturally  caused  a 
great  paucity  of  bloom  outdoors  where  early- 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  a  prominent  fea- 
ture. The  month  of  summer  like  weather  pre- 
ceding it  had  here  brought  out  the  early-flower- 
ing Rhododendrons  into  grand  bloom  and  several 
deciduous  plants  were  in  full  beauty;  even  Indian 
Azaleas  were  dotted  over  with  nice  flowers  ;  but 
all  exploded  blooms  are  now  destroyed,  so  that  at 
this  Eastertide  the  garden  is  comparatively  devoid 
of  bloom,  and  one  can  find  but  little  outdoors  to 
cut  excepting  Laurustinus  and  Daffodils  (in 
plenty).  Forsythia  suspensa  is  about  the  only 
deciduous  shrub  that  is  now  really  conspicuous 
with  bloom,  for  as  the  buds  were  on  the  point  of 
expanding  when  the  frost  came  they  were  un- 
harmed, and  a  few  warmer  days  caused  them 
to  develop,  and  they  are  now  quite  a  show. 
Belated  buds  of  Prunus  Pissardi  are  also  open, 
but  as  most  were  in  full  bloom  when  the  blast 
came  they  lack  quantity  to  be  very  effective. 
Flowering  Currants  are  coming  into  bloom,  as  are 
many  other  plants,  so  that  a  week  or  two  of  sea- 
sonable weather  will  agiiin  bring  forth  glorious 
displays  of  flowers  on  hill  and  in  dale.  I  fear  the 
Apricot  crop  has  been  destroyed,  but  Plums  and 
other  fruit  trees,  not  being  so  far  advanced,  have 
escaped  injury.— .1.  R  ,  Tun  y-bir/rh,  MeriomAh. 

Narcissus  Victoria.— There  is  every  likeli- 
hood of  this  handsome  bicolor  Daffodil  becoming 
popular.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  some  excellent  flowers  of  this 
kind  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The 
plants  were  grown  in  pots.  The  flowers,  or  at 
least  the  majority  of  them,  were  very  fine.  It 
was,  however,  significant  that  those  grand  and 
most  reliable  forms — Empress  and  Horsfieldi — 
appsared  to  some  disadvantage  beside  the  above- 
named.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  bicolor 
Daffodils,  and  so  far  .as  well-known  kinds  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  nothing  finer  than  these  two;  the 
reason,  therefore,  for  their  appearing  to  any  dis- 
advantage, however  slight,  needs  some  explain- 
ing. The  bulbs  of  Victoria  were  of  the  finest 
possible  size,  every  bulb  bearing  an  average  of  at 
least  two  flowers.     Of  the  other  two   the  bulbs 

ere  only  ordinary,  for,  despite  the  well-known 
free-flowering  (|ualities  of  both  Empress  and 
Horsfieldi,  the  bulbs  only  carried  a  solitary  flower, 
and  these  not  the  finest  ;  indeed,  some  of  the 
latter  were  quite  small  for  this  kind.  There  is  also 

other  point  from  which  these  kinds  may  be 
viewed.  Victoria  is  obviously  especially  suited  to 
early  work  in  pots,  and  answers  immediately  even 
to  a  covering  of  glass  as  provided  only  by  a  cold 
Empress,  however,  does  not  do  this  ; 
therefore,  to  place  both  in  a  comparatively  early 
exhibition  side  by  side  means  affording  the  one 
more  warmth  than  it  really  appreciates,  while  the 
other  kind  is  evidently  (juite  at  home.  This  early 
flowering  of  Victoria  will  henceforth  prove  one  of 
its  most  valuable  characteristics  ;  at  the  same 
time.  Empress  must  not  be  regarded  as  inferior 
because  lacking  this  character. 
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in  tone.  Dr.  Henry  found  it  growing  plenti- 
fully on  grassy  slopes  and  limestone  cliffs,  but 
never  in  the  ravines,  where  L.  longiflorum  and 
L.  Browni  are  common. 

The  more  one  sees  of  this  fine  Lily  so  much 
,     ,    „  orange-coloured    ^^^e  does  its  usefulness  become  apparent.     A 

L.  speciosum,  but  the  bulbs  are  widely  removed   coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden 
therefrom,   being  far  more   Uke   those   of   the    „£  November  7,  18!tl,  p.  422. 
Burmese   L.    nepalense    and    L.    sulphureum. 

Again,  while  the  individual  blooms  have  quite       Spring  planting  of  Carnations.— Mr.  Bur- 
the  L.  speciosum  character,  the  general  aspect    rell  has,  I  regret  to  note,  entirely  misapprehended 


Flower  Garden. 

LILIUM  HENRYI. 

This  is  often  referred  to 


sooner  take  hold  of  the  soil.  I  did  not  say  that 
Carnationa  for  spring  planting  are  of  little  or  no 
use  unless  wintered  in  pots. — A.  D. 

Wallflowers.— These  have,  I  notice,  where 
exposed  in  great  breadths  in  the  fields  to  the 
recent  very  cold  winds  suffered  a  great  deal,  the 
plants  wearing  a  very  seared  aspect.  No  doubt 
the  usual  supply  of  rich  blood-red  flowers  in 
bunches  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  consequence. 
But  where  grown  beneath  overhanging  trees  in 
orchards   the  plants  have  not  materially  suffered. 


Henryi.    Fro)n  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr.  A.  Eerrington,  Madison,  N,  Jersey,    U.S.A. 


of  the  plant  reminds  one  of  L.  tigrinum.  This 
Lily,  which  has  maintained  the  good  opinion 
formed  of  it  when  it  first  flowered  at  Kew  in 
August,  1889,  was  sent  to  England  by  Dr. 
Henry  from  China  in  that  year.  When  it  first 
bloomed  the  stems  only  reached  a  height  of 
4  feet,  but  stems  over  8  feet  high  have  been 
grown.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  apricot  colour, 
marked  with  numerous  brown  spots,  and  when 
backed  by  deep  green-leaved  shrubs  very  rich 


the  tenor  of  my  remarks  re  spring  planting  of  Car- 
nations at  p.  160.  In  the  first  place,  I  wished  to 
show  that  whilst  the  advice  that  only  plants 
from  pots  should  be  planted  in  the  spring  was 
absurd,  yet  it  was  very  excellent  advice  coming 
from  anyone  who  had  a  large  stock  of  pot  plants 
10  sell  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  showed  that 
whatever  the  merits  of  pot  plants  for  spring  plant- 
ing, yet  plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and 
replanted  would  do  better,  because  the  roots, 
being   less  cramped    and  hardened,   would    the 


Whilst  our  native  Wallflower  may  be  very  hardy, 
the  cultivated  varieties  are  none  too  hardy, 
especially  when  raised  from  early  sowings  and  the 
plants  grown  on  strongly,  and  perhaps  rather 
luxuriantly,  in  good  soil  to  furnish  cutting  flowers 
during  the  winter.  ThcJse  who  want  stout  sturdy 
plants  to  bloom  well  in  the  spring  would  do  well  to 
sow  seed  at  the  end  of  May,  and  later  not  plant 
in  rich  soil.— A.  D. 

Blue  Primroses.— Those  who  admire  the  blue 
Primroses  can  hardly  with  truth   disagree  with 
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"J.  R."  in  his  frank  expression  of  opinion  regard- 
ing them  as  used  for  garden  effect.  Their  beau- 
ties are  many,  but  they  are  not  such  as  lend  them- 
selves to  competing  with  the  glorious,  yet  chaste, 
effect  produced  by  the  ordinary  Primrose  as  grown 
in  masses.  Those  who  have  planted  the  blue 
varieties  with  the  object  of  securing  showy  effects 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  disappointed.  Yet  this 
admission  is  quite  consistent  with  an  admiration 
of  the  blue  Primrose  in  its  own  place.  It  is  a 
flower  interesting  as  not  only  showing  what  may 
be  obtained  by  hybridisation  and  selection,  but 
also  for  its  own  intrinsic  beauty.  It  is  a  flower 
for  the  harvest  of  the  ■'  quiet  eye,"  which  can  rest 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  velvety  blooms  whose 
deep  blue  colouring  shows  so  well  beside  the 
golden  centre.  In  an  alpine  house  or  a  cold 
frame,  where  the  flowers  are  away  from  the  in- 
fluences of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  one  can 
hardly  fail  to  appreciate  them. — S.  Arnott. 


IRIS  K-EMPFERI. 
I  AM  afraid  I  have  not  made  my  remarks  concern- 
ing these  beautiful  Irises  sufficiently  clear,  and 
therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  clearing  the 
matter  up.  In  low-lying  districts,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  neighbourhood  of  large  rivers,  I  find 
it  is  courting  failure  in  greater  or  less  degree  to 
plant  these  things  in  such  a  position  that  the  water 
rests  about  the  roots  during  winter.  It  may  not 
be  altogether  the  wet  condition,  but  this  and  the 
fogs  and  a  general  low-lying,  more  or  less  stag- 
nant atmosphere  constantly  overhanging  that 
render  the  situation  and  environment  uncon- 
genial. On  the  other  hand,  at  higher  elevations 
and  where  a  clearer  and  more  bracing  air  is 
found  we  may  not  only  with  comparative  im- 
punity give  these  Irises  the  semi-aquatic  treat- 
ment, but  to  their  decided  advantage  also.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  these  plants  are  materially 
influenced  more  by  position  than  by  the  soil. 
Here  in  the  Thames  valley  with  good  treatment, 
especially  heavy  additions  of  manure  to  a  free, 
light,  and  sandy  loam  resting  on  a  deep  bed  of 
gravel  and  sand,  the  plants  are  quite  a  success, 
growing  strongly  and  flowering  freelj'.  So  far  as 
summer  moisture  is  concerned,  I  would  be  the 
last  to  say  nay,  for  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any 
Iris— more  or  less  of  the  varying  Flag-leaved 
type,  and  the  above  also  included — that  objects 
to  a  perfect  deluging  of  moisture  or  even  liquid 
manure. 

The  references  to  shade  were  intended  rather 
for  the  longevity  of  the  blossoms.  Shade  is  of 
course  more  needful  where  we  treat  these  L-evigata 
forms  as  mere  border  plants.  With  ample  root 
moisture  in  summer  there  is  no  reason  for  shade  ; 
indeed,  the  plant  would  be  better  in  full  sun  and 
the  flowers  possibly  as  long-lived.  But  full  root 
moisture  and  shade  combined  often  mean  failure. 
Indeed,  it  was  my  knowledge  of  this  that  long 
ago  led  me  to  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  needs 
of  these  plants  so  far  as  British  gardens  are  con- 
cerned. For  many  years  I  have  watched  with  no 
small  interest  some  plants  on  a  railway  embank- 
ment. The  position  is  a  deep  cutting,  15  feet  to 
the  platform  level.  On  the  shady  side,  at  1  foot 
above  the  platform,  a  swampy  bit  of  ground 
exists  where  Iris  pseudacorus  simply  revels. 
The  stationmaster  at  the  time,  acting  under  advice 
from  a  great  importer  of  these  Japanese  forms  of 
Iris,  prepared  a  bed  for  a  group  of  plants  and 
planted  them  under  the  same  advice.  I  only 
learned  how  the  work  had  been  done  when  all  was 
completed,  and  at  once  condemned  the  shade  and 
constant-moisture  combination.  The  plants  re- 
mained four  or  five  years,  never  flowered  and 
gradually  grew  less.  At  this  point  I  suggested 
moving  them  to  the  opposite  bank,  a  position 
almost  due  east.  Further,  I  advised  selecting  as 
moist  a  position  as  could  be  found.  This  w 
done,  and  the  plants  have  now  been  three  years 
the  new  place.  Their  recovery  was  quite  rapi 
All  the  plants  flowered  two  years  later  and  now 
are  big  stools,  yet  not  possessing  the  luxuriance 
of  highly  -  nourished  plants,  for  soil  on  a  railway  em- 
bankment is  not  of  the  best,  and  at  an  angle  of  40° 


or  4.)°  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  spot  for 
these  things.  But  the  complete  failure  on  the 
one  side  led  me  to  suggest  an  extreme  view,  and 
the  plants  flourish  now,  where  before,  less  than 
60  feet  away,  they  were  dwindling  into  insignifi- 
cance, without  having  borne  a  single  flower. 
This  experience  alone  has  caused  me  to  regard 
position  as  most  important,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  deduct  the  following  therefrom  :  First, 
sun  and  moisture,  the  latter  more  or  less  con- 
stant ;  second,  comparative  shade  and  the  ordi- 
nary border  culture  in  rich  soil.  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  "  S.  \V.  F."  and  Mr.  Arnott  for  thus 
helping  to  clear  up  so  important  a  subject— a 
subject  upon  which  much  remains  to  be  learnt. 
The  plants  in  the  Japanese  picture  gave  ma  the 
impression  that  the  crowns  were  submerged— in 
other  words,  the  bsds  were  depressions,  from 
the  paths  being  raised  above  them.  The  erect 
growth  and  the  absence  of  the  base  of  the  plants 
gave  me  this  idea.  I  am  not  certain,  however, 
whether  this  is  the  correct  view  of  the  case. 

E.  Jenkins. 


PROPAGATING  VIOLETS. 
I  AM  much  obliged  to  the  numerous  correspondents 
who  have  given  their  views  on  this  subject,  and 
whose  minor  diff'erences  of  detail  have  been  but 
created  by  the  varying  circumstances.  The 
majority,  however,  would  appear  to  be  content 
with  spring-propagated  plants,  yet  do  not  give 
adequate  reason  for  deterring  the  work  to  this 
1.  Wliat  has  appeared  to  one  to  be  the  chief 
advantage  of  autumn  propagation  in  a  cold  frame 
is  that  decidedly  larger  clumps  result  for  framing. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  cuttings  inserted  in 
February  and  in  the  warmth  of  even  a  gentle  hot- 
bed can  equal  either  in  size  or  vigour  cuttings 
inserted  three  or  four  months  earlier.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  cuttings  I  referred  to 
were  the  product  of  the  natural  conditions  of 
growth  in  the  open  ground,  which  invested  them 
with  a  vigour  and  robustness  not  attainable  by 
plants  that  have  flowered  all  the  winter  long  and 
in  more  or  less  enclosed  frames.  Assuming  that 
what  is  needed  is  plants  of  first  size  to  flower  as 
early  and  continuously  as  possible,  I  think  the 
point  that  suggests  securing  cuttings  from 
what  are  virtually  unflowered  plants  an  im- 
portant one.  And  between  these  open-air  cuttings 
of  October  or  November  and  the  more  enfeebled 
cuttings  from  the  frame-flowered  stools  in  Feb- 
ruary there  is  a  wide  difference.  The  gentle  hot- 
bed of  this  latter  date  is  a  sort  of  necessary  evil, 
an  attempt  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  the  warmth 
but  enfeebling  the  cuttings  all  the  more.  Mean- 
while the  cold-grown  cuttings  of  autumn  are 
ready  for  planting  out.  Tfie  fact  that  few  adopt 
this  method,  as  pointed  out  by  "  G.  H.  H." 
(p.  208),  is  but  an  instance  of  a  too  prevalent 
conservatism.  Of  the  two  methods  and  the  size 
of  plant  resulting  therefrom  there  is  no  compari- 
son, and  it  but  requires  that  both  shall  be  tried 
side  by  side  to  see  the  difference.  If  only  for 
greatly  extending  the  season  of  flowering  of  these 
favourites,  i.e.,  by  an  earlier  start,  autumn  pro 
pagation  demands  careful  attention.  E.  J. 


Propagating  double  Violets.— A  market 
grower  of  these  plants  who  propagates  some 
20,000  yearly,  and  always  has  for  lifting  in  the 
autumn  very  fine  flowering  plants,  invariably 
trims  oS'  the  outer  shoots  or  runners  from  the 
plants  before  lifting,  and  has  them  set  rather 
close  together  in  lines  a  few  inches  apart  in 
frames,  using  plenty  of  sharp  sand  about  them 
and  keeping  them  near  the  glass.  They  are  kept 
close  all  the  winter  and  covered  with  mats  during 
hard  weather.  In  April  these  runners  have  all 
rooted,  and  they  are  then  dibbled  out  12  inches 
apart  into  good  soil,  where,  occasionally  watered, 
they  do  wonderfully  well.  The  process  is  simple, 
but  it  is  the  only  one  that  would  enable  flne 
plants  of  all  the  best  varieties  to  be  produced  and 
then  sold  at  per  100  or  IdOO  at  very  moderate 
prices.     Market  culture  of  many  things  on  a  large 


scale  often  furnishes  a  good  school  for  instruc- 
tion.—A.  I). 

Montbretias.  —  I  quite  agree  with  what 
"  S.  W.  F."  (p.  207)  says  respecting  these  charm- 
ing flowers.  When  I  first  planted  a  bed  of  them 
I  was  afraid  they  might  suffer  if  left  in  the  soil 
all  the  winter,  so  started  to  lift  them  in  Novem- 
ber, when  I  usually  lift  and  store  the  Gladiolus 
roots.  On  lifting  a  few  I  found  they  were  push- 
ing out  fresh  growths  in  all  directions,  so  I  left  a 
portion  undisturbed  and  stored  the  rest.  Those 
left  in  the  soil  did  so  much  the  best  that  I  have 
left  them  alone  ever  since,  for  in  lifting  the  young 
growths  receive  a  great  check.  I  anticipate  that 
Montbretias  will  soon  become  immensely  popular, 
as  the  colours  are  so  very  distinct  from  those  of 
anything  in  bloom  during  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  months.  For  market  I  feel  sure  they 
will  be  planted  by  the  acre,  as  they  come  in  at  a 
time  when  many  flowers  are  on  the  wane,  and  give 
a  long  succession  of  spikes.  One  of  their  cbief 
recommendations  is  that  good  long  spikes  can 
be  cut,  with  some  of  the  elegant  foliage  attached, 
without  injury  to  the  bulbs  or  roots. — J.  Grooji, 


NATURALISING  DAFFODILS. 
Anyone  who  has  tried  the  naturalisation  of 
Daffodils  on  a  somewhat  large  scale  cannot  fail 
to  have  discovered  the  great  difference  in  varie- 
ties as  to  their  adaptability  for  the  purpose. 
Some  kinds  will  strengthen  annually  until  the 
original  bulb  forms  a  fine  clump,  whilst  others 
make  no  headway,  and  after  the  lapse  of  several 
seasons  are  very  little,  if  any,  stronger  than  the 
first  year  after  planting.  Soil  and  not  situa- 
tion is  the  important  factor  in  their  naturalisa- 
tion— I.e.,  given  favourable  soil,  Daffodils  may  be 
planted  on  any  aspect,  and  the  varieties  that 
lend  themselves  to  this  will  thrive  amazingly, 
but  in  ground  not  to  their  liking  they  are  not 
thoroughly  at  home  on  any  point  of  the  com- 
pass. In  writing  this  I  do  not  mean  that  on  a 
very  light  soil  better  results  might  not  be  ob- 
tained from  a  north-west  than  a  due  south 
aspect,  but  that  even  on  the  former  site  the 
return  after  several  years'  planting  would  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  I  should  give  a  deep 
sandy  loam  as  absolutely  the  best  soil  for  the 
naturalisation  of  Daffodils.  Some  of  them  do 
admirably  in  a  heavier,  damper  compost,  as  the 
display  given  in  many  a  south  county  coppice 
will  testify,  but,  taking  the  family  as  a  whole, 
I  find  the  best  and  most  enduring  results  where 
the  soil  is  deep  and  good  loamy,  and  yet  with 
no  suspicion  of  clogging  or  waterlogging. 

The  above  notes  are  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ence in  naturalisation  so  far  as  the  one  place  is 
concerned,  trials  having  been  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  garden  and  pleasure  ground  both 
in  the  natural  soil  and  in  prepared  ground.  I 
cannot  chronicle  a  success  so  far  as  the 
natural  soil  is  concerned.  This  is  sandy, 
the  sand,  in  fact,  coming  within  from 
6  inches  to  12  inches  of  the  surface  and 
going  down  a  great  depth,  varying  a  little 
in  colour  and  consistency,  but  none  the  less 
sand.  In  such  soil  Daffodils  exist,  but  are  cer- 
tainly not  quite  at  home.  I  find  that  some  of 
them  under  such  conditions  will  bulb  out  and 
increase  in  size  of  clump.  Obvallaris,  for  in- 
stance, will  do  this,  but  the  foliage  lacks  vigour, 
the  flower  is  barely  thrown  above  the  grass  and 
is  small  and  poor,  the  perianth  especially  hang- 
ing close  to  the  trumpet  as  though  it  cannot 
expand.  If,  however,  the  attempt  at  naturali- 
sation here  is  not  a  success,  the  result  is  very 
different  on  prepared  ground — average  kitchen 
garden  soil,  for  instance — where  one  can  go  down 
a  couple  of  spits  before  coming  on.  bad,  hungry 
stuB'.  Opportunity  offered  for  occasional  plant- 
ing of  a  permanent  nature  on  such  soil,  and  it 
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is  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  yearly  increase  in 
size  of  clump  and  number  of  flowers.  The 
May-flowering  Poeticus  is  probably  the  best  of  i 
all  the  clumps  last  year,  averaging  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  blooms— this  was  the  seventh  year 
from  planting.  I  should  like  to  know  if  the 
same  thing  is  apparent  in  heavier  soil.  This, 
as  I  have  said,  is  the  best  average  obtained. 
Other  sorts  planted  at  the  same  time  and  under 
the  same  conditions  which  have  done  well  and 
furnish  annually  from  live  to  eight  flowers  per 
clump  are  Rugilobus,  Golden  Spur,  Princeps, 
and  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain  in  the  trumpets, 
and  Barri  conspicuus  and  Cynosure  in  the 
chalice-cupped  section.  Telaraonius  plenus, 
too,  seems  to  increase  in  vigour  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  so,  although  in  a  somewhat 
less  degree,  does  the  Gardenia-flowered  Poeti- 
cus. The  main  object  in  the  original  planting 
of  the  above  varieties  was  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  cut  bloom,  and  so  in  order  to  help  them  I 


ranee  is  delightful.  N.  album  grandiflorum  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  Sacred  Beans,  appearing  at 
a  distance  like  a  huge,  well-opened  Magnolia.  It 
has  proved  perfectly  hardy  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Southern  Canada.  It  is  not  a 
wild  plant,  having  been  in  cultivation  in  China 
and  Japan  for  a  long  time.  If  grown  in  tubs  or 
tanks,  where  it  becomes  root-bound,  the  flowering 
is  greatly  enhanced.  The  extraordinary  size  of 
its  foliage  and  flowers,  its  vigorous  habit,  the 
unique  colour  of  its  flowers  and  leaves,  its  hardi- 
ness, freedom  of  bloom,  and  endurance  of  rough 
usage  will  all  combine  to  gain  this  plant  universal 
favour. — Geo.  B.  Moulder,  in  American  F/orist. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS   IN   THE 
OPEN. 
In  the  accompanying  illustration  we  are  aflbrded 
proof    of     how    vigorously    the    large  -  leaved 
Mesembryanthemura  edule  (the  Hottentot  Fig) 
will  grow  in  the  open  air  in  certain  favoured 


Meaembryantheinuin.  hanging  doivn  a  rock  iyihe  sea.    From  a  photograph 
sent  by  Captain  E.  S.  Heard,  Camberley,  Surrey, 


give  an  annual  mulching  of  good  short  manure 
that  has  been  well  broken  to  pieces  with  the 

fork.  E.    BURRELL. 

Clnremonf. 


White  Sacred  Bean.  —  Nelumbium  album 
grandiflorum  may  justly  be  called  the  Magnolia 
Water  Lily.  It  is  not  new,  but  until  recently  has 
been  unknown  in  this  country  except  in  a  few 
parka  and  botanical  collections.  The  colour  of 
the  flower  is  a  clear,  pearly  white,  the  outside  of 
the  outer  petals  being  softened  with  a  creamy 
tint  at  the  base.  The  stamens  are  long,  numerous 
and  prominent ;  colour,  bright  sulphur-yellow. 
The  seed-pod  is  of  the  same  rich  colour,  and  dis- 
plays effectively  the  sparkling  waxy  white  pistils. 
Both  foliage  and  flower  are  stronger  and  more 
bulky  than  those  of  the  Sacred  Bean  ;  the  flowers 
open  more  widely,  and  the  petals  are  broader  and 
more  rounded.  The  flowers  rise  but  little  above 
the  foliage  and  often  open  amid  or  beneath  it,  a 
habit  peculiar  to  the  above  Nelumbium.    Its  frag- 


portions  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the  south- 
west of  England  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
especially  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea  and  in 
light  soil,  many  of  the  Mesembryanthemums 
are  practically  hardy.  As  in  Co.  Kerry,  where 
the  photograph  here  reproduced  was  taken,  so 
in  South  Devon  does  the  Hottentot  Fig  cover 
great  stretches  of  cliff  and  wall,  hardly  ever 
being  injured  except  during  some  exception- 
ally severe  winter  when  the  frost  somewhat 
diminishes  the  extent  of  its  succulent  growths. 
At  Tresco  Abbey,  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  this 
great  Mesembryanthemura  seems  almost  as 
much  at  home  as  it  is  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  such  abandon  does  it  ramble  over  the 
rocks.  A  variety  or  species  having  precisely 
similar  leafage  to  this  plant,  but  possess- 
ing flowers  of  a  bright  rose  colour  instead 
of  yellow,  and  which  I  saw  flowering  at 
Gibraltar  two  years  ago,  also  grows  and 
blooms  in  the  open  in  South  Devon.     Light  soil 


and  a  position  near  the  sea  appear  to  agree 
admirably  with  the  constitution  of  Mesembry- 
anthemums in  the  south-west  of  England.  At 
the  Isles  of  Scilly,  these  plants,  of  which  there 
is  a  collection  of  120  species,  grow  in  porous 
soil  and  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea 
pre.senting  during  the  summer  sheets  of  un- 
paralleled brilliance.  At  the  rock  garden  of 
Abbotsbury  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  which  is  situa- 
ted on  the  ridge  of  the  famed  Chesil  Beach, 
and  into  which,  in  westerly  gales,  the  flying 
spindrift  drives  thickly,  they  face  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather  in  the  rudest  health. 
Here  also  a  very  numerous  collection  is  grown, 
and  also  in  light  soil.  At  Kingswear,  close  to 
where  the  river  Dart  opens  out  into  the  sea, 
in  light,  shaly  soil,  all  the  species  already  tried 
have  succeeded  well,  but  in  my  garden,  not 
twelve  mOes  distant  and  scarcely  half  a  mile  in 
a  bee-line  from  the  sea,  where  the  soil  is  heavy 
and  damp,  they  absolutely  refuse  to  produce  a 
single  flower  even  when  healthy  rooted  cut- 
tings are  put  out  in  the  spring,  although  plants 
that  I  have  given  away  are  sheets  of  blossom  at 
Kingswear.  This  failure  to  bloom  and  the  in- 
variable loss  of  the  plants  in  the  winter  can,  I 
think,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  soil  being 
uncongenial  to  them.  As  regards  nearness  to 
the  sea  being  a  necessity  for  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  these  plants  in  the  open  air,  I  may  saj 
that  I  only  infer  this  to  be  a  sine  qua  noii,  since 
I  have  never  seen  a  representative  collection  in 
an  inland  garden.  If  such  collections  exist,  it 
would  be  interesting  if  their  owners  would 
furnish  particulars  concerning  them  to  these 
columns.  S.  W.  F. 

Preparing  bedding  Begonias.  —  I  think 
many  failures  with  bedding  Begonias  are  due  to 
coddling  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  Occa- 
sionally excellent  beds  are  met  with  in  amateurs' 
gardens,  and  their  bulbs  are,  as  a  rule,  started 
into  growth  very  gradually,  perhaps  in  a  cold 
frame.  I  was  speaking  to  one  recently  who 
thought  very  highly  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  for  embed- 
ding the  bulbs  in  when  starting  them  in  spring. 
The  new  roots  laid  hold  of  it  readily,  and  the 
bulbs  could  be  planted  with  a  portion  of  it  adher- 
ing to  them.  Even  when  cool  treatment  is  given 
it  is  not  wise  to  start  the  corms  too  early,  as  if 
only  half  an  inch  of  growth  has  been  made  when 
final  planting  takes  place,  they  go  away  strongly 
and  make  up  for  what  some  might  consider  lost 
time,  and  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
bloom  are  better. — N. 

Snowdrops.— Mr.  G.  H.  Engleheart  in  his 
short  note  on  Snowdrops  (p.  159)  expresses  a  feel- 
ing, which  I  am  sure  is  shared  by  many  of  us, 
when  he  confesses  to  preferring  the  common 
Snowdrop  to  the  newer  introductions.  Such  of 
those  as  I  have  seen  have  certainly  been  striking 
as  individual  flowers,  but,  beautiful  as  are  the 
blossoms  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  February,  it  is  not 
until  these  are  seen  in  their  thousands  that  a  just 
appreciation  of  their  loveliness  can  be  obtained, 
and  I  doubt  if  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  the  illustrious  strangers  will  increase 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  produce  even  the 
faintest  semblance  of  the  picture  of  natural 
beauty  presented  by  the  English  Snowdrop  in 
many  a  wooded  slope  and  grassy  glade.  In  some 
beautiful  grounds  but  a  stone's  throw  from  where 
I  write  the  Snowdrop  is  naturalised  in  countlesf 
numbers  ;  grassy  banks  and  stretches  of  open 
sward  are  white  with  their  blossoms,  the  sombre 
foliage  of  the  Ivy  trails  is  hidden  under  their 
snowy  canopy  ;  they  seek  the  verge  of  the  still 
water,  and  are  mirrored  in  thousands  on  the 
glassy  surface  and  cluster  where  the  spray  of  a 
cascade  renders  ever  tremulous  their  drooping 
heads  ;  they  gather  thickly  round  the  Elm  boles 
and  margin  the  narrow  woodland  paths  with  a 
silver  band.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  privileged 
to  show  this  scene  to  a  well-known  flower-lover 
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and  DO  mean  authority  on  Snowdrops.  He  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  charm  of  the  spot  and 
with  the  multitude  of  flowers  and  said  :  "  Well ! 
I  have  never  seen  so  many  Snowdrops  in  all  my 
life."  The  flowers  naturally  seed  themselves 
everywhere  and  the  seedlings  grow  strongly. 
Where  the  herbage  is  coarse  the  Snowdrop  bells 
overtop  it,  the  flower-stems  often  exceeding  18 
nches  in  length,  one  that  I  picked  measuring  21 
inches,  while  the  blossoms  are  often  very  fine,  being 
quite  as  large  as  some  blooms  of  the  Crimean 
variety  of  G.  nivalis  that  were  sent  me  two  years 
ago.  Where  seedlings  appear  in  any  quantity 
certain  variations  in  form  and  size  are  sure  to 
occur.— S.  W.  F. 


SINGLE-CROWNED  VIOLET  PLANTS. 
Mr.  Enoleheart  in  a  recent  short  note  on  pro- 
pagating Violets  spoke  of  restricting  the  plants 
to  one  crown.  I  know  several  gardeners  in  favour 
of  it,  and  I  believe  it  has  its  advantages.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  seeing  a  splendid  batch 
of  double  sorts  at  Blickling.  They  were  still  in 
their  summer  quarters  and  the  majority  had  side 
crowns.  On  calling  Mr.  Oclee's  attention  to  it, 
he  told  me  they  were  raised  from  cuttings.  I 
believe  one  gets  more  single-crowned  plants  from 
that  mode  of  propagating  than  from  the  ordinary 
runners — I  mean  naturally  single  crowns,  because 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  these  and  single 
crowns  resulting  from  picking  out  all  side  ones.  I 
do  not  think  the  latter  are  so  plump,  the  foliage 
so  leathery,  or  the  individual  flowers  so  large.  I 
knew  a  good  old  East  Anglian  grower  who  took 
all  the  runners  he  could  secure  from  single- 
crowned  plants,  believing  that  they  in  turn  pro- 
duced single-crowned  plants.  This,  of  course, 
could  not  be  done  where  very  many  plants  are 
grown.  I  have  noticed,  however,  that  the  flowers, 
though  large,  are  not  so  long-stemmed  as  those 
produced  by  plants  with  a  number  of  crowns  and 
which  have  a  greater  spread  of  leafage.  Some 
varieties,  notably  the  old  Neapolitan  and  Comte 
de  Brazza,  naturally  produce  more  single  crowns 
than  such  as  Marie  Louise  and  Lady  Campbell. 
Certainly  Marie  Louise,  though  a  most  prolific 
and  useful  Violet,  is  not  such  a  good  damp- 
resister  in  winter  as  the  preceding  sorts.  This  i^ 
its  only  drawback,  but  this  can  to  a  great  extent 
be  o\ercome  by  judicious  summer  treatment  so  as 
to  get  the  tissue  of  the  leaves  well  hardened. 

J.  C. 


HERBACEOUS  BORDERS. 
With  16°,  18°,  and  -2(1  of  frost  the  third  week  in 
March,  accompanied  by  snowstorms  and  bitter 
winds  after  a  very  mild  winter,  with  foliage  well 
on  the  move,  even  some  hardy  plants  may  be 
expected  to  suffer,  it  not  in  the  nipping  of  growth 
certainly  in  the  check  given  to  the  same  and  the 
prospects  for  early  flowering.  Pentstemon  glaber 
and  Montbretias  are  cut  right  back  ;  growth  is 
arrested  in  others,  and  buds  of  early  Daffodils, 
Doronicums,  Chionodoxa,  and  many  other  things 
usually  well  out  by  the  end  of  March  are  practi- 
cally at  a  standstill.  Of  these,  the  Daffodils 
especially  will  be  a  great  loss — plenty  of  flowers 
of  Princeps,  several  varieties  of  Incomparabilis, 
and  Telamonius  plenus  being  generally  available 
for  Easter.  If  a  general  overhauling  of  the 
borders  was  carried  out  last  autumn,  a  bastaid 
trenching — that  is,  working  in  a  liberal  supply  of 
heavy  holding  manure  followed  by  a  revision  of 
stock  and  the  replanting  of  the  best,  not  much 
will  be  required  at  the  present  time,  save  that  in 
the  case  of  surface  -  rooting  plants  a  mulching 
may  be  advisable  if  the  spell  of  dry  weather 
continues,  especially  with  young  plants  raised 
from  seed  or  cuttings  last  season,  and  that  were 
not  over -large  when  transferred  to  permanent 
quarters.  Spent  Mushroom  or  peat  moss  manure 
well  broken  down  with  the  fork  is  the  best 
material  for  such  mulching,  where  it  is  available. 
If  there  are  any  gaps  on  the  borders  under 
consideration,  provision  may  be  made  to  fill  the 
same    with    plants    that,    although    treated 


annuals,  are  very  much  akin  to  the  perennials 
already  in  existence,  as  Pentstemon  gloxinioides, 
Antirrhinums  in  variety,  Salpiglossis,  Gaillardias, 
and,  for  taller  plants.  Cosmos  bipinnatus  and  the 
miniature  (from  a  flowering  standpoint)  Sun- 
flowers. Some  of  these  sown  in  February  are 
already  u  p  and  will  soon  be  fit  to  prick  off  into  boxes 
or  frames ;  for  the  others  a  deep  bed  of  leaves  can 
be  built  up,  and  with  a  two  or  three-light  frame 
over  the  same  they  can  be  sown  in  drills  3  inches 
or  4  inches  apart  in  light  soil,  in  which  position,  if 
the  plants  are  not  too  thick,  they  can  remain  until 
weather  permits  of  outdoor  planting.  In  selecting 
the  annuals  to  fill  up  any  gaps  that  may  exist 
care  should  be  taken  that  not  only  (as  above 
mentioned)  they  are  of  such  a  habit  in  growth  and 
foliage  as  to  associate  well  with  perennials,  but 
also  that  the  flower  and  foliage  ara  alike  well 
sustained,  for  on  borders  devoted  mainly  to 
permanent  plants  it  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to 
find  things  practically  at  an  end  about  half-way 
through  the  summer.  In  addition  to  the  annuals 
there  are  a  few  things  that  may  be  used 
sparingly  in  clumps  of  varying  size,  that,  although 
more  identified  with  the  formal  garden,  are  hardly 
out  of  character  on  mixed  borders — such,  for 
instance,  as  Fuchsias,  Celosias,  Marguerites  (both 
white  and  yellow),  Tobaccos,  Hehotropes,  Cen- 
taureas,  Gazania  splendens,  and  Cupheas — and  if 
the  border  was  well  done  for  the  perennials  all  the 
extra  things  are  certain  to  do  well  and  give  an 
early  display.  To  the  above  may  also  be  added 
some  of  the  free-flowering  early  Chrysanthemums 
of  the  Deegrange  type.  The"  only'  objection  to 
them  is  a  stiffness  and  an  almost  perfectly  even 
surface,  which  may,  however,  be  toned  down  to  a 
certain  extent  by  planting  them  in  close  prox- 
imity to  things  with  light,  graceful  foliage  or 
flowers,  as  Cosmos  bipinnatus  or  some  of  the 
branching  Starworts.  E.  BuRRELL. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SURFACE-DRESSING  ASPARAGUS 
BEDS. 
There  is  generally  some  attempt  made  in  most 
gardens  at  this  season  to  enrich  the  beds  of 
Asparagus,  but  whether  the  right  material  is 
always  used  for  the  purpose,  that  is,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  different  soils,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  are,  I  think,  often 
open  to  question.  The  inexperienced  are  apt 
to  believe  that  any  rich  dre.ssing  afforded  now 
will  be  repaid  a  few  weeks  hence,  when  the 
cutting  of  the  crop  commences,  by  extra  fine 
"grass."  Such  is  not  the  case,  however — at 
least  to  any  appreciable  degree — the  strength 
and  quality  of  the  current  crop  being  regulated 
by  the  growth  of  the  plants  during  the  previous 
season  and  the  condition  of  the  buds  at  the  base 
each  autumn.  This  points  to  the  fact  that, 
however  beneficial  spring  dressings  may  prove 
eventually,  they  have  little  influence  on  the 
growth  which  follows,  and  further,  whether  it 
would  not  prove  of  greater  advantage  to  the 
plants  if  the  feeding,  when  such  is  only  applied 
once  during  the  year,  would  not  prove  more 
advantageous  after  the  season's  crop  has  been 
secured  and  the  plants  have  to  make  their 
summer's  growth,  and  practically  form  the 
foundation  for  the  succeeding  one.  Asparagus 
is  undoubtedly  a  gross  feeder,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  over-feed  the  roots  during  summer 
and  autumn  by  mulchings  of  manure  and  copious 
waterings  during  dry  weather,  or  by  the  use  of 
liquid  manure.  In  many  gardens,  raised  beds, 
especially  those  provided  with  artificial  drain- 
age, would  have  been  in  a  parched  condition 
for  many  weeks  during  last  summer  and  autumn, 
which  would  naturally  have  the  effect  of  weak- 
ening the  crowns  seriously,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  ensuing  crop.    A  rich  surface  dress- 


ing last  spring  would  certainly  have  assisted  to 
sustain  the  roots  somewhat  during  such  a  try- 
ing ordeal,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
free  use  of  liquid  manure  and  mulching  the 
bed.s  with  half-decayed  manure  during  July  and 
onwards.  Where  the  roots  are  supplied  with 
plenty  of  moisture  during  the  summer  months, 
dressing  the  beds  in  spring  could  be  dispensed 
with,  unless  it  be  that  the  material  used  is  of 
such  a  light  sandy  nature  that  good  heaps  may 
be  formed  over  each  crown  for  the  young  shoots 
to  push  through  clean  and  straight  and  ensure 
the  greater  part  of  them  being  delicately 
blanched. 

Composts  Used  for  Spring  Dressings. 

In  most  instances  thoroughly  decayed  farm- 
yard manure  is  the  material  used  annually  for 
dressing  the  beds,  and  taking  one  soil  with 
another  it  is,  perhaps,  best  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose. Some  soils,  however,  are  so  constituted 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  apply  it  too 
freely,  while  the  conditions  of  others  may  be 
made  worse  or  unsuited  for  growing  Asparagus 
to  perfection  by  using  it  without  care  and 
judgment.  I  have  known  Asparagus  beds 
where  the  soil  was  naturally  retentive  made 
worse  by  the  annual  application  of  rank  manure, 
causing  many  of  the  crowns  and  roots  to  decay 
during  the  winter,  and  what  growth  does  push 
through  the  surface  is  late  and  generally  of 
moderate  quality  ;  still  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  follow  this  misguided  rule  of  applying 
the  same  dressing  year  after  year,  and  continue 
to  complain  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
crop.  I  have  also  known  young  plantations 
not  only  ruined,  but  the  ground  in  which  the 
Asparagus  had  been  growing  made  unsuitable  for 
any  other  crop  for  several  years  afterwards  by 
the  too  free  use  of  salt.  The  garden  was 
situated  near  salt  works,  many  tons  of  salt 
being  carted  through  the  streets  and  thorough- 
fares daily,  and  being  in  a  fine  state  much  of  it 
was  shaken  from  the  carts  during  transit. 
The  collecting  of  this,  together  with  horse  drop- 
pings, &c.,  was  a  means  of  livelihood  for  men 
who  sold  it  to  farmers,  who  found  it  an  excel- 
lent dressing,  in  moderation,  for  meadow  land. 
However,  a  dressing  of  the  same  material 
was  suflicient  to  destroy  promising  young 
plantations  of  Asparagus,  and  the  ground, 
which  was  naturally  of  a  heavy  nature, 
was  turned  into  a  cold,  soddened  mass  during 
wet  weather,  while  the  action  of  sun  and  wind 
in  the  spring  baked  it  so  hard  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  the  gradually  weakening  shoots 
to  push  through,  while  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  hoe  the  surface  in  the  usual  way 
during  the  summer.  It  was  not  until  the  site  had 
been  turned  over  roughly  and  exposed  to  frost, 
&c.,  for  two  whole  winters  that  it  was  brought 
into  a  fit  condition  for  growing  Broad  Beans. 

There  are  many  owners  of  gardens  who  have 
Asparagus  beds  but  who  have  not  a  supply  of 
decayed  manure  to  dress  them  with.  Salt  being 
cheap  and  easily  applied,  they  generally  use  it 
as  a  substitute  without  ever  giving  it  a  thought 
whether  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit 
of  its  use  with  advantage  to  the  plants.  Used 
in  moderation  and  on  light  warm  soils  salt 
proves  of  assistance  to  the  growth  of  Asparagus, 
but  the  instance  quoted  above  may  prove  a 
lesson  to  others  as  it  was  to  myself,  that  it 
cannot  be  used  in  a  haphazard  way  or  on  all 
soils  alike.  The  same  evil  results  may  also 
follow  from  the  use  of  seaweed.  I  have  been 
recently  informed  that  many  years  ago  such  a 
case  happened  in  these  gardens.  A  light 
dressing  every  second  or  third  year  would 
probably  prove  beneficial  to  plants  growing  in 
most   soils    and    localities,    but   a   heavy  one 
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annually  would  prove  harmful.  Slugs  appear 
to  dislike  it  and  if  it  was  only  to  keep  these 
from  feeding  on  the  tender  young  tips  as  they 
push  through,  a  slight  dressing  would  prove 
valuable  for  this  alone,  though  the  same 
purpose  may  be  served  by  the  use  of  soot,  in 
districts  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  seaweed. 
Asparagus  is  such  an  important  crop  that  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  roots  and  the  use  of 
such  composts  or  manures  that  are  best 
calculated  to  promote  vigorous  growth  are 
matters  that  deserve  close  study  by  the 
grower,  varying  the  treatment  according  to  the 
conditions  of  soil,  climate  or  even  the  site  of 
the  plantations. 

Planting. 

Having  to  maintain  a  supply  of  Asparagus 
from  the  end  of  November  until  cutting  from 
outside  beds  ceases,  planting  wide  breadths  of 
two-year-old  plants  annually  becomes  impera- 
tive. I  make  a  study  of  treating  the  plants 
in  such  a  way  that  they  are  made  strong  enough 
for  forcing  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
I  i3nd  the  treatment  that  grows  young  plants 
on  quickly  is  also  the  best  for  maintaining  per- 
manent beds.  Planting  here  is  done  on  the 
level.  In  preparing  the  site  each  winter  for 
planting  in  April  the  ground  is  heavily  manured 
with  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  that  which 
has  a  body  in  it,  not  strawy  litter.  Wide,  shal- 
low drills  are  then  taken  out,  1  yard  apart,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  roots  can  be  spread  out  to 
their  full  length,  and  the  plants  are  placed 
18  inches  apart.  The  latter  are  then  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  spent  Mushroom 
manure,  and  the  soil  is  drawn  over  so  as  to 
form  a  ridge.  The  sand  j^roduces  roots  in 
abundance  almost  directly,  which  give  growth 
a  good  start  before  they  have  become  esta- 
blished in  the  manured  ground,  and  in  this 
way  each  shoot  becomes  much  taller  and 
stronger  the  first  year  than  would  be  the  case 
if  planted  in  the  ordinary  soil.  The  space 
between  the  rows  is  also  freely  mulched  with 
manure  when  growth  is  well  up,  or  say  about 
the  end  of  May,  a  practice  which  could  not  be 
employed  so  well  where  the  plants  are  put  out 
more  thickly  in  beds.  The  permanent  beds, 
too,  have  a  dressing  each  spring  of  sand,  Mush- 
room manure,  and  any  rich  compost  from 
Cucumber  or  Melon  beds,  the  heap  being 
formed  piecemeal  and  thoroughly  mixed  the 
previous  autumn.  The  roots  each  season 
ramify  in  this  freely,  while  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  grass  pushing  through  clean  and 
straight.  The  soil  is  not  soured  by  rank  manure 
applied  when  the  roots  are  inactive,  this  being 
withheld  until  summer  when  they  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  absorb  the  feeding  properties  there- 
from, while  the  rougher  portion  remaining  on 
the  surface  conserves  moisture  in  the  ground 
during  the  dry  summer  months  and  becomes 
too  far  decomposed  by  autumn  to  keep  it  in  a 
cold,  wet  condition  during  the  winter. 

Those  now  engaged  in  attending  to  their  As- 
paragus beds  would  do  well  to  study  what  is 
most  likely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their 
soil  and  treat  its  condition  accordingly.  If 
manure  has  been  used  to  excess  previously, 
employ  instead  a  light  porous  compost,  which, 
if  not  exactly  rich  in  manurial  properties,  would 
tend  to  improve  the  staple  of  the  ground  and 
encourage  root-action  near  the  surface,  which, 
in  heavy  soils  particularly,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Richard  Parker. 


Scarcity  of  Broccoli.— Last  year,  from  the 
beginning  of  March  till  the  end  of  April,  fine 
white  heads  of  Broccoli  were  hawked  about 
Norwich  in  immense  quantities  and  sold  very 
cheaply.     This  year,  however,  I  have  not  so  far 


seen  a  single  Broccoli  on  the  greengrocers'  carts 
or  hawkers'  hand-trucks.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Norwich  many  acres  of  Broccoli  are  grown,  and 
the  cause  of  the  present  acarcity  after  such  a  mild 
winter  is,  I  expect,  attributable  to  the  drought 
of  last  summer,  together  with  the  general  havoc 
wrought  by  caterpillars.  Last  autumn  Autumn 
Giant  was  fairly  plentiful,  but  I  expect  the  plants 
were  got  out  of  the  seed  beds  earlier  than  the 
principal  batches  of  winter  and  spring  Broccoli, 
and  so  became  established.  Savoys  and  other 
greens  are  very  poor. — Norwich. 

Parsnip  Tender  and  True.— I  find  this  an 
excellent  variety  and  much  more  suitable  for 
private  gardens  than  ohe  older  and  larger  kinds, 
such  as  Student.  The  roots  are  whiter,  and  there 
is  almost  as  much  eatable  flesh  as  on  the  larger 
roots,  owing  to  the  absence  of  hard  core.  The 
small  roots,  too,  take  up  much  less  room,  of 
course.  All  the  earlier  sown  roots  have  been 
used,  and  those  I  am  now  sending  in  were  sown 
in  April.  The  later  they  are  sown,  the  less  likely 
they  are  to  grow  out  early  in  the  season,  and 
though  want  of  space  prevents  me  leaving  the 
roots  on  the  ground  where  grown,  there  is  little 
doubt  they  would  keep  well  there.  Tender  and  True 
may  be  too  small  for  market  work  or  exhibition 
according  to  some  of  the  standards  set  up  by  ex- 
hibitors, but  for  delicacy  and  lack  of  waste  I  know 
of  no  variety  to  beat  it.  — H. 

Wireworm  and  Tomatoes.— If  '-H.  R.," 
when  he  has  prepared  his  seed  pans  or  pots,  will 
thoroughly  soak  the  soil  with  boiling  water,  he 
will  find  that  neither  wireworm  nor  any  other 
insects  that  are  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  sowing 
will  trouble  him  after  the  seeds  have  germinated. 
Insect  pests  of  all  descriptions  are  always  ready 
to  attack  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are  above 
ground.  These  as  a  rule  can  be  dealt  with, 
though  oftentimes  they  get  the  blame  of  doing 
what  in  reality  is  being  done  by  some  other  pest 
that  is  lurking  in  the  soil.  It  is  then  too  la^.e  to 
use  boiling  water  or  burn  the  soil  (another 
preventive  equally  as  good),  and  a  fresh  start 
must  be  made,  especially  with  small  seeds,  such 
as  Begonias,  Streptocarpi,  &c.,  which  dis- 
appear as  if  by  magic.  These  seeds,  and  many 
others  that  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  in  this  way, 
are  expensive,  and  must  not  be  sown  in  soil 
infested  with  wireworn,  &c.— M.   T. 


Seakale.— I  was  quite  prepared  to  find  that 
Seakale  when  forced  this  season  would  not  be 
quite  up  to  its  usual  standard  of  excellence  after 
the  trying  experiences  of  last  summer  and  autumn. 
However,  the  contrary  has  been  the  case,  for 
seldom,  if  ever,  has  it  forced  more  readily,  and  it 
certainly  has  never  given  better  results  than  it 
has  done  this  season.  As  a  rule,  the  first  few 
batches  require  longer  time  tlian  when  the  season 
is  more  advanced,  but  for  once  the  rule  has  not 
held  good.  The  first  lot  of  crowns  was  as  ([uickly 
forced  into  growth  as  those  put  in  quite  recently, 
while  the  produce  was  equally  as  good  in  the 
one  case  as  the  other.  The  only  explanation  I 
can  offer  for  this,  and  which  no  doubt  is  a  correct 
one,  is  that  the  crowns  having  experienced  such 
a  thorough  ripening  last  autumn,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  afford  them  the  requisite  amount  of 
warmth  to  induce  a  quick  growth.  From  now 
and  onwards  or  until  the  permanent  batches  out- 
doors are  ready  for  cutting,  Seakale  forcing  is  a 
very  easy  matter  ;  in  fact,  the  crowns  will  need 
but  little  warmth  to  excite  them  into  growth 
after  the  middle  of  this  month.  Where  Seakale 
is  in  demand,  a  good  breadth  for  the  latest  sup- 
ply should  always  be  grown  outdoors.  The  pro- 
duce from  these  crowns  is  always  of  the  finest, 
and  to  ensure  a  regular  succession  a  certain  num- 
ber should  be  covered  at  intervals  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  These  outdoor  crowns  reciuire 
no  forcing  ;  the  great  thing  is  to  exclude  light. 
Whether  this  is  done  by  means  of  Seakale  pots, 
boxes,  mounds  of  fine  soil  or  ashes  matters  not 
so  long  as  the  produce  is  perfectly  blanched. 
With  ordinary  care  outdoor  Seakale  roots  will 
last  in  good  condition  for  a  good  many  years,  the 
only  thing  necessary  being  to  cut  the  stems  off 


level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil  each  year  as 
soon  as  cutting  is  completed,  and  to  feed  them 
well  while  in  full  growth. — A.  W. 


EARLY  PEAS  IN  THE  OPEN. 
At  p.  114  this  subject  is  well  treated  by  "  A.  W.,' 
and  I  have  little  to  add  other  than  advise  on 
variety,  a  point  "A.  W.''  did  not  dwell  much 
upon.  My  experience  of  sowing  in  the  autumn 
has  been  most  unfortunate.  I  fully  agree  with 
"A.  W.'s"  remarks  as  to  autumn  sowing,  and 
for  years  have  not  followed  the  practice,  but  this 
year,  wishing  to  try  some  of  the  more  recently 
introduced  varieties  that  have  never  been  grown 
thus,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  sow  in  the  middle 
of  November,  and  early  in  February  I  found  out 
my  mistake,  as  not  only  have  the  plants  entailed 
much  care  in  the  way  of  netting,  keeping  clear 
of  slugs  and  other  pests,  but  they  were  so  poor 
by  the  end  of  the  month  that  they  were  not  worth 
leaving  and  quite  useless  from  a  cropping  point 
of  view.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  some  of  the  so- 
called  hardiest  varieties  that  failed  worst.  The 
larger-growing  kinds  are  much  better  and  are 
hardier  than  the  smaller  ones.  Chelsea  Cem  and 
American  Wonder  failed  badly.  Of  the  latter 
few  were  sown,  as  it  is  inferior  to  many  of  the 
newer  kinds.  My  autumn-sown  Peas  could  not 
have  had  a  better  position,  being  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  on  a  sloping  border,  in  a  well-drained 
soil  and  free  of  worms.  Doubtless  their  end  was 
much  hastened  by  the  excessive  rainfall,  as  I  note 
Peas  are  far  less  injured  by  cold  if  in  any  way 
strong  than  by  excessive  moisture.  I  find  it 
affects  some  of  the  varieties  much  more  than 
others.  Daisy  has  wintered  fairly  well.  I  find 
"  A.  W."  does  not  include  this  excellent  variety 
in  his  list  of  good  early  kinds.  To  my  idea  it  is 
the  hardiest  dwarf  early  Marrow  Pea  we  have, 
and  so  superior  as  regards  size  and  productive- 
ness that  it  should  be  largely  grown  for  first  crop. 
For  three  years  Daisy  has  been  my  best  cropper, 
either  forced  or  sown  under  glass  and  planted  out. 
Planting  out  is  recommended  by  "A.  W.,"  and 
I  can  bear  strong  testimony  to  its  efficiency. 
I  sow  in  cold  frames  and  never  give  any  heat  from 
the  start,  sowing  at  about  the  same  time  as  one 
would  in  the  open,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a 
strong  plant  early  in  March  and  not  readily  in- 
fluenced by  severe  weather.  I  have  some  hundreds 
of  5inch  pots  filled  with  Peas  now  ready  to  plant. 
Gradus  I  like.  It  cannot  be  termed  a  first  early, 
but  its  size  and  quality  are  so  superior,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best  I  have  tried  to  give  a  succession 
to  the  first  earlies,  and  though  from  five  to  eight 
days  later  than  the  smaller  kinds,  it  is  such  a 
grand  cropper  that  I  would  advise  a  trial  where 
good  quality  Peas  are  needed.  For  years  I  grew 
Harbinger,  but  of  late  years  have  given  May 
(iueen  the  preference.  This  is  not  noted  by 
"  A.  W.,"  but  I  prefer  it  on  account  of  its  being 
larger  than  Harbinger,  equally  early  and  of 
very  fine  quality.  Being  a  dwarf  variety,  it  is  a 
splendid  Pea  for  sowing  under  glass.  Another 
excellent  early  Pea  is  Early  Morn.  This  bears  a 
large  pod  for  such  an  early  variety.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  earliest  kinds  I  have  grown,  having 
had  it  fit  for  table  in  three  months  from  time  of 
sowing.  It  is  a  splendid  forcing  variety  and  of 
excellent  ([uality.  G.  Wythes. 


Cheap  Potatoes.— In  spite  of  lamentations 
over  the  comparatively  short  crops  of  Potatoes 
last  year,  arising  from  the  long  drought,  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  now  tubers  are  remark- 
ably cheap.  I  have  heard  of  common  varieties 
being  quoted  at  so  low  a  price  as  -iOs.  per  ton, 
but  a  good  sample  could  hardly  be  looked  for  at 
such  a  price.  No  doubt  in  many  districts 
the  tuber  produce  ran  below  useful  market  size  ; 
hence  great  quantities  were  held  over  for  seed  ; 
but  the  price  named  is  a  long  way  below  a  profit- 
able one.  Still,  it  serves  to  show  that,  given 
well-cultivated  soil,  the  cost  of  cropping  would  be 
a  small  item.  Really  good  market  tubers  have 
been  selling  at  09.  the  sack  of  lOH  lbs.,  and  that 
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is  very  cheap.  Of  course,  in  our  Potato  produc- 
tion we  owe  very  much  to  those  raisers  who  have 
created  varieties  so  remarkably  prolific.  We 
never  previously  had  such  varieties  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tubers  as  we  have  now.  Then  we 
have,  in  ways  that  never  come  into  agricultural 
returns,  increased  production  arising  from  small 
gardens  and  allotments,  one  half  of  each  being 
habitually  devoted  to  Potato  culture.  Other 
descriptions  of  vegetables  and  of  roots  seem  to 
be  better  produced  and  more  largely  consumed, 
and,  apart  from  Potatoes,  we  have  in  ordinary 
garden  vegetables  good  products  the  supply  of 
which  could  under  pressure  be  made  illimitable. 
-A.  D.  

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  vegetable  not 
being  more  popular,  for  it  is  truly,  when  properly 
cooked,  most  wholesome.  With  the  majority  of 
people,  however,  in  this  country  it  is  looked  upon 
as  worthless.  Can  this  be  because  they  do  not 
understand  its  cultivation,  or  on  account  of  not 
knowing  how  to  cook  it  ?  There  is  one  drawback 
to  its  becoming  more  popular,  which  might  be 
easily  overcome  by  a  little  forethought,  and  that 
is,  the  liability  to  be  injured  in  severe  winters, 
particularly  where  the  ground  is  heavy.  If  a 
little  litter  be  put  round  the  roots  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  this  will  usually  enable  them  to  with- 
stand the  frost.  We  too  often  see  the  old  stools 
growing  in  the  same  place  year  after  year  until 
they  become  exhausted,  instead  of  making  a  fresh 
plantation  each  spring.  It  is,  however,  not  ad- 
visable to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  plot  every 
year,  as  plants  that  are  allowed  to  stand  undis- 
turbed for  two  years  usually  send  up  their  flower- 
stems  earlier  than  the  newly-planted  ones,  there- 
fore by  only  taking  up  half  the  plot,  the  season  of 
their  usefulness  may  be  prolonged.  Much,  too, 
may  be  done  in  the  selection  of  sucker.o,  as  those 
that  produce  the  largest  and  most  fleshy  heads 
spring  from  low  down  on  the  old  stools  where  the 
roots  are  soft,  not  from  the  base  of  the  old  flower 
stems.  These  latter,  though  stronger  at  the  time 
of  planting,  seldom  grow  so  vigorously  as  those 
produced  lower  down  on  the  roots.  After  a  fairly 
mild  winter  these  suckers  will  be  ready  to  take  ofl' 
the  old  stools  towards  the  latter  part  of  March, 
but  after  a  severe  one  it  will  be  the  middle  of 
April  before  they  are  forward  enough  to  be  sepa 
rated  from  the  parent  plants. 

The  ground  intended  for  Artichokes  should  be 
liberally  manured  and  deeply  dug  before  plant 
ing.  Some  prefer  setting  the  suckers  singly  in 
rows  4  feet  apart,  allowing  .3  feet  between  the 
plants  in  the  row,  but  I  find  that  by  planting 
4  feet  apart  each  way  and  putting  out  three 
suckers  at  each  station,  better  results  are  ob 
tained  the  first  year.  The  suckers  are  planted 
diagonally  about  a  foot  apart,  so  as  to  form  £ 
clump.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  it  will  be 
necessary  to  water  frequently,  but  only  sufficient 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  soil  moist  round  the 
plants.  As  they  are  only  allowed  to  stand  two 
years  there  will  be  no  overcrowding,  particularly 
if  all  but  three  of  the  best  suckers  are  removed 
the  following  spring.  To  grow  fine  heads  fit  for 
exhibition,  all  except  the  centre  one  on  each  stem 
should  be  removed  before  they  get  too  large,  or 
they  would  rob  the  others.  As  the  Artichoke  is 
gross  feeder  liberal  applications  of  manure  water 
must  be  given  at  the  time  the  plants  are  throw- 
ing up  their  flower-stems,  which  must  be  con 
tinued,  should  the  weather  be  dry,  until  the  heads 
are  cut.  As  a  spring  dressing,  kainit,  salt,  sea 
weed,  and  such  like  manures  are  beneficial 
When  raised  from  seed  many  of  the  plants  are 
worthless,  as  the  heads  are  not  at  all  fleshy  ;  s 
of  them  have  long  spines,  being  little  better  than 
Cardoons.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  procure 
suckers  from  a  reliable  source.  These  if  planted 
in  April  and  well  looked  after  will  give  a  supply 
of  nice  heads  towards  the  end  of  the  sumi 
The  season  may  be  prolonged  by  taking  off 
suckers  in  the  autumn,  and  after  potting  stand- 
ing them  in  a  cold  frame  where  protection  can  be 
aflorded  in  severe  weather.     These  plants  if  set 


out  early  in  April  will  usually  throw  up  their 
flower-stems  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  those  that 
have  remained  out  through  the  winter. 

H.  C.  P. 

Broccoli  Model.— I  quite  agree  with  all  Mr. 
Wythes  writes  regarding  this  fine  lace  Broccoli. 
I  have  grown  it  now  for  the  past  sixteen  years 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  rely  on  it 
almost  entirely  for  late  supplies.  I  usually  sow 
the  seed  in  the  early  part  of  May,  which  I  find  to 
be  quite  soon  enough  to  give  plants  for  supplying 
heads  for  cutting  in  April  and  May.  The  plants 
of  this  variety  diSer  somewhat  from  those  of  other 
Broccolis,  as  they  are  more  dwarf  and  compact, 
and  can  consequently  be  planted  more  closely 
together  than  is  advisable  in  the  case  of  the 
taller-growing  kinds,  a  consideration  where  space 
is  limited.  The  stock  has  also  been  kept  very 
true,  as  it  is  but  seldom  that  a  rogue  appears 
amongst  the  plants.— A.  W. 

Broccoli  Vanguard. — This  has  again  given 
splendid  heads  during  the  last  fortnight,  and 
there  is  probably  enough  to  last  for  another 
fortnight.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  wretched 
types  sold  as  Snow's  Winter  White,  though  a 
variety  obtained  under  this  name,  has  been  much 
better  than  usual,  and  a  month  ago  was  being  cut 
daily,  the  heads  certainly  being  very  small,  but 
useful  at  that  season.  Vanguard  is  a  larger,  finer 
kind,  and,  as  far  as  the  curd  itself  is  concerned,  the 
frost  seldom  reaches  it  in  a  young  state  owing  to 
the  leaves  turning  in  well  over  it.  In  the  winter 
of  1895  I  lost  every  plant  of  Vanguard,  but  that 
is  the  only  time  I  ever  lost  it  during  the  seven 
years  I  have  grown  it.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the 
middle  of  March,  the  plants  pricked  out  when 
readj',  and  usually  planted  permanently  on  a 
Strawberry  bed  that  is  done  with.  The  ground  is 
not  dug,  the  plants  being  put  out  upon  it  as  soon  as 
ready,  very  often  by  the  aid  of  a  crowbar. — H.  R. 

Failure  of  Brussels  Sprouts.— It  would  be 
ditiicult  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
"J.  R.'s"  Brussels  Sprouts,  particularly  as  he 
says  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  roots  or 
tops.  This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of 
the  total  or  partial  failure  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
during  the  paet  season.  I  was  asked  not  long 
ago  for  an  opinion  on  a  bed  which  was  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  cause,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  was  none  other  than  late  planting.  A 
long  period  of  drought  set  in  about  the  time  the 
plants  were  put  out,  late  in  June,  and  though 
water  was  applied  and  other  assistance  given, 
they  failed  to  start  freely,  the  sprouts  being  small 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  Brussels  Sprout  requires 
a  longer  season  of  growth  than  any  of  the  winter 
greens,  and  a  great  essential  to  success,  particu- 
larly in  dry  seasons,  is  a  good  early  start.  I 
traced  the  cause  of  failure  in  another  quarter  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  to  ravages  of  the  Cabbage  gall 
weevil,  which  has  been  very  common  this  season. 
The  root  stems  were  entirely  covered  with  the 
swellings  caused  by  the  grub  of  this  pest,  and  by 
appropriating  the  strength  of  the  plants  they  had 
consequently  stopped  their  growth.  The  remedy 
lies  in  burning  all  the  old  stems,  treating  the 
ground  to  a  dressing  of  lime  and  not  growing  any 
of  the  Brassica  tribe  on  the  same  ground  the 
following  season. — G.  H.  H. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITOHEN. 

Potato  Myatt'a  Ashleaf.  — Thongh  not  i 
early  as  some  other  varieties,  this  old  favourite  is 
always  of  good  quality  and  is  much  appreciated  just 
now.  The  roots  from  sets  planted  early  in  January 
ai-e  now  (March  20)  in  excellent  condition,  about  two 
9-inch  pots  supplying  enough  for  a  good  dish.  Its 
habit  of  making  a  lot  of  top-growth  is  rather  against 
its  being  planted  in  frames  where  there  is  not  n 
head-room,  but  for  growing  in  pots  in  vinerie 
Peacli  houses,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  corner  where  room 
can  be  spared,  it  is  an  excellent  kind. 

Preserving  roots. — The  present  is  a  good  time 
examine  the  root  store,  and  if  such  is  not  in  the  coolest 
position,  to  remove  all  tuch  things  as  Beet,  Carrots 


Salsafy  and  Scotzoiiera.  By  placing  them  behind  a 
north  wall  and  carefully  laying  them  m  ashes  or  leaf- 
mould  they  wiU  be  preserved  in  a  plump,  usable  con- 
dition for  the  longest  possible  period,  and  this  will  be 
necessary  this  spring  in  most  gardens,  owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  ordinary  vegetal>le8.  The  best  way  to  do 
with  roots  is  to  place  a  good  proportion  of  tkemin  the 
last-named  quarters  when  lifted  in  autumn,  a  percen- 
tage being  stored  in  a  shed  or  root  room  for  using  till 
the  turn  of  the  year. — C.  X. 

TomatoeB— ne-w  and  old.— Though  "E.J." 
(page  195)  does  not  agree  with  the  remark  that 
varieties  of  Tomatjcs  may  possibly  deteriorate,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  arrived  at  a  definite  reason 
why  it  is  so  ditficult  to  get  old  varieties  with  the  same 
general  good  qualities  as  they  once  possessed.  It  may 
be  that  selection  of  seeds  from  the  same  garden  or 
locality  year  after  year  is  the  first  step  on  the  down- 
ward grade.  "E.J."  says  that  the  most  difficult 
thing  he  knows  of  is  to  secure  some  of  the  old  types  of 
Tomatoes  tnie  to  name.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
"E.  J."  that  this  is  very  strong  evidence  that  those 
types  he  refers  to  have  deteriorated  and  the  name  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  remained  ?  I  do  not  think  we 
need  regret  much  the  loss  or  deterioration  of  these 
old  Tomatoes.  They  have  filled  useful  purposes,  and 
one  of  them  is  that  of  being  the  parents  of  high-class 
present-day  sorts.  Among  the  varieties  of  recent 
introduction  we  have  some  which  are  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  those  whose  loss  is  deplored. — G.  H.  H. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE   1217. 

LIATRIS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  l.  pycnostachya.*) 
Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  these  plants 
commence  expanding  the  flower- heads  from  the 
top  of  the  spicate  racemes  and  extend  in  a 
downward  direction.  ,In  point  of  colour  in  the 
various  species  there  is  but  little  difference, 
mcst  of  the  kinds  possessing  a  more  or  less 
similar  habit  of  growth.  AVith  one  exception, 
viz.,  L.  pycnostachya,  the  kind  figured  in  the 
coloured  plate  to-day,  all  are  perfectly  hardy 
and  true  perennials.  Indeed,  this  is  also  the 
case  with  the  species  just  named  in  certain  soils 
and  localities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  best  to 
raise  it  periodically  from  seeds  and  so  maintain 
a  good  supply  of  plants.  All  the  kinds  make 
good  border  plants  and  flourish  in  any  fairly 
good  garden  soil.  The  peculiar  mode  of  flower- 
ing, more  especially  the  columnar  character  of 
the  flower-heads  as  a  whole,  renders  them  more 
efl'ective  in  groups.  Freely  grown  in  this  way, 
what  would  otherwise  appear  as  a  formal 
characteristic  is  thus  modified,  while  from  the 
colour  point  of  view  the  plants  are  always 
effective  when  in  bloom.  Division  is  the 
readiest  method  of  increasing  the  plants,  an 
operation  easily  performed.  This,  if  done 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  will  oficr  but 
little  check  to  the  plants.  Unlike  many  com- 
posite plants,  these  things  do  not  multiply  at 
a  great  rate  at  the  rootstock,  the  latter  being 
composed  of  a  cluster  of  crowns  not  unlike  Sea- 
kale  in  the  dormant  stage,  only  more  con- 
glomerate. These  crowns  forming  the  root- 
stock  do  not  descend  very  deeply  into  the  earth, 
but  gradually  spread  out  superficially.  For  these 
reasons  frequent  division  is  scarcely  necessary, 
and  where  large  stocks  are  required,  it  will  be 
best  to  depend  upon  seedlings  which  flower  in 
the  second  or  third  year  with  good  treatment. 
All  are  natives  of  North  America,  and  therefore 
among  the  hardiest  plants  in  the  garden. 
Those  named  below  are  the  most  frequently 
seen  in  good  collections  of  hardy  flowers. 

LiATRis  spicata. — This,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  is  perhaps  the  most  often  seen.     lb 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Maud  West  in 
Messrs.  Charlton's  nursery  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  J.  L.  Goffart. 
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Bs  about  2h  feet  high  when  fully  grown,  and  its 
spikes  of  violet-purple  remain  a  long  time  in  full 
beauty. 

L.  ELKOANS  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
above  and  is  very  neat  and  pleasing  in  general 
appearance  :  the  purplish  spikes  often  exceed  a 
foot  in  the  length  of  the  flowering  portion. 

L.  GRAMiNiFOLiA.— The  grass-leaved  Liatris 
produces  its  purple  flower-heads  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves  and  is  in  this  way  distinct.  Its 
root-stock,  too,  is  more  distinctly  tuberous. 

L.  PYCNOSTACHYA. — The  beauty  of  this  is  well 
seen  in  the  coloured  plate  in  the  present  issue, 
but  it  is  also  one  of  the  handsomest,  attaining 
4  feet  and  often  more  in  height.  The  spikes  of 
purple  are  very  dense,  and  when  well  and  fully 
grown  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  finest 
of  the  group.  It  is  also  a  first-rate  plant  for  a 
dry  position,  where  so  few  plants  really  thrive. 

L.  siH'ARKOSA. — This,  perhaps  the  most  vigor- 
ous of  all  the  species,  has  flower-heads  of  a  bright 
purple  and  somewhat  leafy  and  downy  stems. 
The  plant  attains  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  and 
flowers  during  late  summer  and  early  autumn. 

L.  scARiosA. — The  purple  flower-heads  of  this 
kind  are  larger  individually  than  in  the  other 


been  remarkably  free  from  fogs,  but  those  experi- 
enced in  March  have,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
played  unusual  havoc,  the  young  foliage  and 
expanded  flowers  being  at  this  season  more 
numerous  than  in  November  and  December, 
when  many  plants  are  in  a  state  of  comparative 
rest.— H.  P. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 

CORNUS  SUECICA. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful of  the  many  interesting  and  beautiful 
flowers  which  characterise  the  short  Norwegian 
summer.  But  though  a  characteristic  Scandi- 
navian plant,  it  is  found  also  in  many  Scottish 
localities,  and  more  sparingly  in  Yorkshire  and 
Northumberland.  The  photograph  was  taken 
on  the  roadside  at  Sande,  near  the  Nord  Fjord. 
The  brilliantly  white  flowers  are  succeeded  in 
autumn  by  red  fruit,  more  perhaps  like  that  of 
the  Honeysuckle  than  any  other  familiar  plant. 
The  only  other  British  example  of  the  genus  is 


be  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  planting 
patches  and  cultivating  them  for  their  foliage 
alone,  but  the  colouring  of  their  loaves  to  this 
extent  is  so  rare  that  one  is  led  to  consider  how  it 
happens.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
charm  in  these  quiet  rustic  walks,  more  espe- 
cially when  anything  uncommon  arrests  the  eye. 
There  are  many  places  in  the  country  where  at  a 
trifling  expense  most  delightful  and  pleasing 
features  might  be  had  if  only  our  own  native 
plants  were  employed  with  taste,  but  which  are 
too  often  despised  because  so  common. — H.  C.  P. 


Corrms  suecica  growing  wild  n 
sent  by  Q.  S.  Brady,  M.V., 


tar  tiande,  Norway.     From  a  photograph 
F.B.S.,  MoKbray  Tilla,  Sunderland. 


kinds  and  less  spicate  or  dense  in  character, 
rather,  indeed,  inclined  to  an  elongated  corymb. 
Its  height  is  about  2i  feet  or  3  feet,  and  it  flowers 
at  the  end  of  summer.  E.  J. 


March  fogs.— As  mentioned  on  p.  209,  the 
fogs  experienced  in  London  and  neighbourhood 
during  March  have  worked  great  havoc  among 
many  plants  and  flowers.  Orchids  have  sufi'ered 
severely,  the  expanded  blossoms  of  several  kinds 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  a  fire, 
while  buds  became  soft  and  dropped  off'.  The 
Cypripediums  seemed  to  sufler  the  least.  Bou- 
vardias  and  Pelargoniums  had  a  great  many  of 
their  leaves  burnt,  while  the  diSerent  kinds  of 
Eucalyptus,  especially  E.  globulus  and  E.  citri- 
odora,  were  almost  killed.  The  striking  Acalypha 
hispida  (Sanderi)  lost  most  of  its  leaves,  and  the 
inflorescence  the  greater  part  of  its  colour.  The 
young  leaves  of  some  Crotons  have  dropped  since 
then,  while  many  hard-wooded  plants  suffered. 
The  deliciously  fragrant  Boronia  megastigma  lost 
both  expanded  flowers  and  unopened  buds,  while 
Azaleas  have  dropped  a  great  many  of  their 
leaves.     Taken  altogether  the  past  winter    has 


a  common  shrub,  the  Dogwood  (Cornus  san 
guinea).  The  showy  white  inflorescence  of  C 
suecica  is  made  up,  not  of  proper  petals,  but  of 
bracts,  which  in  ordinary  course  ought  to  be 
green.  The  flowers  proper  are  very  minute 
and  numerous  and  form  the  black  central  por 
tion  of  the  disc.  G.  S.  Brady. 


Our  woodland  walks.— Never  do  I  remember 
the  foliage  of  the  common  Bramble  assuming 
such  glorious  tints  as  at  the  present  time.  Here 
in  the  sheltered  woods  the  leaves  are  as  perfect 
as  in  the  early  autumn,  but,  instead  of  being 
green,  many  of  them  are  a  dark  crimson,  while 
others  are  fast  changing  to  that  colour.  Whether 
this  is  owing  to  the  mild  winter  or  not  I  cannot 
say,  or  if  it  has  been  brought  on  by  the  brigh 
sun  and  sharp  frosts  which  we  have  experienced 
during  the  past  month.  All  along  the  sides  of 
the  woodland  paths  where  the  sun  could  pane 
trate,  the  Bramble  leaves  have  that  glorious 
colouring,  and  even  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
they  are  fast  changing.  Could  we  depend  on  such 
bright  tints  during  the  dull  months,  there  would 


THE   MISTLETOE. 


Several  correspondents  have  very  kindly  sent 
me  particulars  of  having  seen  the  Mistletoe 
abroad,  noting  the  host  plants  or  trees  on  which 
it  grew.  As  will  be  noticed  by  the  following  letter 
from  Lieut. -Col.  J.  R.  Kelsall,  Blackrock,  it  is 
curious  that  in  the  Crimea  it  is  plentiful  on  Apple 
trees,  while  aff'ecting  the  Apricot  in  Cashmere. 

Referring  to  your  uote,  page  126  of  The  Garden', 
on  tlie  subject  of  the  Mistletoe,  perhaps  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  it  was  very  abundant  in  the  Crimea, 
growing  on  almost  every  Apple  tree  in  the  orchards 
alons  the  valleys  of  the  small  rivers  Belbec,  Katcha, 
and  Alma  on  the  west  coast.  I  did  not  remark  it  on 
any  other  kind  of  tree.  It  is  also  abundant  in  Cash- 
mere, growing  in  immense  bunches  on  the  Walnut 
trees,  which  are  quite  a  feature  in  tbat  country  and 
grow  to  a  great  size.  The  only  other  tree  I  noticed  it 
growing  on  was  the  Apricot,  which  is  very  common 
and  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  the  valley.  I  did  not 
once  see  it  on  the  Apple,  though  very  numerous,  both 
cultivated  and  wild,  all  over  the  country.  Great 
numbers  of  missel  thrushes  were  feeding  on  the  berries 
in  the  winter. 

Now  that  the  great  temperate  house  at  Kew  is 
approaching  completion,  it  may  be  possible  to 
grow  some  of  the  rarer  and  most  beautiful  of 
temperate  parasites  therein  on  suitable  host 
plants.  As  a  distinct  and  remarkable  class  of 
plants,  the  vegetable  parasites  have  hitherto  been 
too  much  neglected  in  gardens  generally,  and 
especially  so  in  botanical  gardens,  where  one 
would  most  naturally  expect  to  find  them. 

F.  W.  B. 


The  Week's  Work. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Spinach. — In  previous  calendars  I  advised  making 
sowings  of  the  ordinary  summer  variety  between 
the  rows  of  the  dwarfer  kinds  of  early  Peas  occu- 
pying sunny  borders.  Where  ground  is  limited, 
this  has  of  necessity  to  be  practised  between  taller 
growing  successional  sorts,  but  the  shade  is  so 
dense  that  the  Spinach  becomes  drawn  and  is 
soon  over.  In  large  gardens  I  would  ad\ise  sepa- 
rate plots  for  this  crop  from  now  onwards.  Avoid 
very  hot  positions,  as  unless  Spinach  has  a  fairly 
moist,  cool  root-run  it  will  not  continue  to  pro- 
duce large,  good  quality  leaves  over  the  normal 
time.  After  this  date  draw  the  drills  a  little 
deeper,  and  where  the  soil  is  light,  tread  very 
firmly  previous  to  giving  the  final  raking.  Allow 
from  1.J  inches  to  18  inches  between  the  rows, 
thinning  out  the  young  plants  with  a  free  hand, 
as  »  left  at  all  crowded,  the  crop  runs  to  seed 
quickly.  With  the  larger  growing  strains,  such 
as  Victoria  and  Long-standing,  9  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  is  not  too  much.  If  an  east  border 
can  be  reserved  for  June  and  July  batches,  so 
much  the  better,  as  at  that  period  the  partial 
shade  and  extra  root  moisture  are  of  much  benefit. 
All  growing  crops  will  now  be  much  improved  by 
a  surface  sprinkling  of  some  approved  fertiliser, 
such  as  fish  manure.  Weeds  should  first  be  re- 
moved and  the  surface  loosened  nicely  with  the 
Dutch  hoe. 

Seakale  planting. — In  the  more  favoured  dis- 
tricts, where  a  supply  of  forced  Seakale  is  ex- 
pected early  in  November,  a  limited  batch  of 
early  made,  strong  cuttings  may  now  be  planted, 
choosing  a  sunny,  but  not  sloping  border,  as  on 
the  latter  the  water  given  during  summer  runs  to 
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the  front  in  spite  of  mulching  between  the  rows. 
Planting  for  the  production  of  the  main  forcing 
batches  will  be  best  done  about  the  middle  of 
the  month.  The  roote  are  then  more  likely  to 
escape  injury  from  frost,  which  often  catches  extra 
early  plantings.  I  always  keep  an  eye  on  forward 
plants,  and  as  soon  as  new  growth  pushes  through 
the  soil  draw  a  slight  mound  over  each  with  the 
the  draw  hoe  :  this  keeps  them  safe  for  another 
week.  Thongs  laid  in  in  a  close  frame  in  fine 
sharp  soil  when  the  earliest  lots  were  placed  in 
the  Mushroom  house  will  by  this  time  have  nice 
sturdy  blanched  sprouts  on.  Careful  handling  is 
nece.'sary,  or  they  soon  snap  off.  Choose  a  calm 
day  for  planting,  and  use  a  blunt-pointed  dibber 
having  a  mark  on  it  so  that  all  the  sets  may  be 
planted  the  same  depth.  If  practicable,  allow  a 
distance  of  2  feet  between  the  rows,  and  from  18 
inches  to  20  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Reduce 
the  growths  to  three  or  at  the  most  four  on  each 
cutting  ;  further  reduction  may  then  be  made 
later  on.  Although  I  do  not  advise  digging  in  a 
lot  of  rich  farmyard  manure  for  this  e.ftra  early 
batch  on  account  of  its  liability  to  induce  a  late 
growth,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  a  surface 
dressing  of  artificial  manure  when  growth  is 
2  inches  long. 

Forcing  Aspara(!us. — If  the  stock  of  roots 
that  were  grown  specially  for  forcing  is  not  yet 
exhausted,  it  will  now  be  an  easy  matter  to  force 
it  without  any  special  preparation.  The  same 
may  also  be  said  of  remaining  portions  of  old 
permanent  beds.  As  the  roots  occupying  frames 
over  hotbeds  are  cut  over  they  should  at  once 
be  thrown  away,  and  refilling  with  the  latest 
batches  proceeded  with.  Closed  lights  and 
increased  sun-heat  will  quickly  start  the  crowns 
into  growth,  when  more  air  daily  must  be  given 
until  the  lights  are  fully  tilted  up.  I  find  rough 
leaf-mould  a  capital  thing  for  covering  Asparagus 
with,  as  the  young  fibrous  rootlets  speedily  take 
hold  of  it.  Planting  completed,  a  copious  water- 
ing must  be  given  to  settle  the  material,  and 
when  an  inch  of  growth  has  been  made,  a  second 
consisting  of  diluted  farmyard  manure,  followed 
by  one  of  pure  water  as  a  cleansing  agent. 
Should  there  be  more  roots  than  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  forcing  frame  proper,  they  may 
be  laid  in  thickly  in  any  light  compost 
in  an  ordinary  frame,  where  they  will  come  on 
very  gradually,  succeeding  the  others  and  pre- 
venting an  actual  break  in  the  supply  until  that 
from  open-air  beds  is  fit  for  the  knife.  In  large 
gardens  where  permanent  open-air  beds  are 
forced  by  means  of  fermenting  material,  only  a 
moderate  thickness  of  loose  litter  must  be 
allowed  on  the  surface.  If  the  litter  is  3  inches 
or  4  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  bed  that  will 
suttice.  Outside  beds  that  are  to  yield  under 
ordinary  treatment  if  not  already  pricked  over 
should  now  be  attended  to,  removing  any  mulch 
that  was  applied  in  autumn  and  giving  first  a 
dressing  of  common  salt  for  the  destruction  of 
worms  and  grubs,  and  afterwards  one  of  fish 
manure  or  guano.  Where  the  soil  is  extra  light 
and  the  subsoil  gravel,  the  surface  may  be  covered 
with  spent  Mushroom  manure  to  the  depth  of 
2  inches  or  3  inches.  This  will  conserve  the 
moisture  and  keep  the  roots  in  a  cooler  and  more 
even  condition. 

Early  Celery.— The  plants  of  early  varieties 
resulting  from  early  February  sowings  will  now 
be  forward  enough  for  pricking  out.  Except 
where  compulsory  do  not  use  boxes,  choosing 
rather  a  spacious  frame  elevated  on  a  shallow 
bed  of  warm  leaves.  Use  a  tolerably  sustaining 
soil  of  a  lightish  nature,  firm  well,  and  give  a 
good  moistening  with  tepid  water  a  couple  of 
days  previous  to  transplanting.  These  early 
strains  need  less  room  between  the  plants  than 
the  stronger-growing  main  winter  varieties,  but 
for  all  that  avoid  crowding.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
mix  a  little  leaf-mould  with  the  soil,  as  this  not 
only  encourages  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  but 
also  enables  the  plants  to  be  lifted  with  a  good 
ball.  Where  ordinary  boxes  are  used,  they 
should  as  filled  with  the  young  seedhngs  be  re- 
moved to  a  sunny  greenhouse  or  orchard  house 


until  established,  when  cold  frames  will  be  best 
for  hardening  off. 

Main-crop  Celery.— I  am  not  in  favour  of  sow- 
ing the  principal  crop  of  Celery  in  heat.  Nothing 
beats  a  frame  in  a  sunny,  sheltered  position. 
From  the  second  week  till  the  middle  of  the 
month  is  a  good  date  for  sowing.  Let  the  seed- 
bed consist  of  a  light  loamy,  leafy  soil  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve  and  all  stones  removed. 
Firm  it  well,  sow  thinly,  and  well  water  with  a 
fine-rosed  pot.  Keep  the  lights  shut  down  till 
germination  occurs,  and  cover  with  double  mats 
at  night.  From  the  moment  growth  commences 
air  should  be  increased  until  on  fine  sunny  days 
the  lights  are  entirely  removed.  Soft,  warm 
showers  are  most  beneficial,  but  guard  against 
sharp  hailstorms,  which  are  apt  to  cut  and  cripple 
the  tender  foliage.  Thin  with  a  freehand  as  suon 
as  handling  is  possible.  From  these  feed-frames 
transfer  to  shallow  brick  pits  previously  occupied 
with  Cauliflowers,  but  wliere  such  do  not  exist 
plant  on  raised  beds  in  sheltered  nooks  or  corners, 
giving  a  little  rough  protection  at  night.  Celery 
so  treated  seldom  runs  to  seed  prematurely. 
Celeriac  for  the  first  supply  may  be  sown  under 
the  same  conditions  ;  that  for  succession  under 
handlights  on  a  sunny  border  three  weeks  later. 

Broad  Beans. — If,  according  to  advice  given 
in  February,  seed  of  any  approved  early  varieties 
was  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  they  will  have  had 
sufficient  time  for  hardening  off,  and  may  now  be 
planted  out  in  warm  soil,  screening  from  cold 
winds  by  small  evergreen  twigs.  Lower  the 
plants  well  to  prevent  swaying  about,  and  if  the 
soil  is  at  all  dry,  moisten,  and  then  draw  a  little 
earth  up  round  the  collars.  This  early  batch 
will,  all  being  well,  alford  a  few  useful  pickings 
before  autumn  or  January-sown  rows  of  early 
sorts  are  ready. 

Early  Vegetable  Marrows. — In  February  I 
advised  sowing  seed  of  several  early  varieties  of 
Marrows  to  produce  in  May  and  June.  These 
will  now  be  in  Ij-inch  pots  and  must  be  kept  close 
to  the  roof  glass.  I  have  grown  a  few  in  12  inch 
pots,  placing  these  against  the  front  lights  of  a 
Peach  or  orchard  house.  So  placed  the  foliage 
grows  leathery,  the  blooms  become  large  and 
fully  developed,  and,  what  is  more,  set  fairly  well 
as  the  pollen  dries,  provided  a  somewhat  arid 
atmosphere  is  maintained  when  this  stage  is 
reached.  Good  holding  loam,  kept  open  by 
mortar  rubble  and  a  little  bone-meal,  is  the  best 
rooting  medium,  no  stimulant  being  necessary 
till  the  Marrows  are  swelling.  Keep  the  growth 
well  thinned  out.  Some  of  the  plants  are  put  out 
in  frames  in  loam  on  a  gentle  warm  bed.  Cold 
currents  of  air  must  be  guarded  against  and  root 
waterings  given  in  strict  moderation.  Overhead 
syringing  also,  as  damping,  is  a  common  evil 
with  early  frame  Marrows,  especially  in  damp, 
sunless  weather.  Crowding  must  not  be  tolerated, 
as  such  a  condition  ends  in  weak,  puny  blossoms, 
which,  it  they  set,  fall  off  in  a  young  state.  The 
first  week  in  April  is  a  good  date  for  sowing  seed 
for  the  production  of  plants  which  are  to  occupy 
frames  from  which  successional  lots  of  Potatoes 
have  been  lifted.  A  temperature  of  60°  until  the 
young  Marrows  appear,  and  5.">"  from  then  till  fit 
for  planting  out,  are  good  figures  to  aim  at. 
Custard  Marrows  are  best  sown  several  weeks 
later  and  grown  on  under  cooler  treatment  from 
the  first. 

Frenou  Beans. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  a  limited  batch  of  such  sorts  as  Syon  House 
and  No  Plus  Ultra  for  gradual  hardening  oif  and 
transferring  to  warm,  sheltered  corners  at  the 
end  of  Aprih  Sow  about  four  Beans  in  a  4J-inch 
pot,  using  any  fairly  good  loamy  compost— the 
less  manure  the  better — as  abetter  kind  of  growth 
for  early  exposure  can  be  secured  by  administer- 
ing doses  of  liijuid  manure  when  the  pots  are 
becoming  filled  with  roots.  Place  in  a  sunny, 
light  position  in  orchard  or  cool  Peach  house. 
When  an  inch  or  so  high  )cmuvo  i"  a  sunny 
frame  and  protect  at  night.  Wh^u  pL  nted  out, 
some  means  of  protection  must  be  provided.  Do 
not  mutilate  the  roots  by  pulling  the  balls  to 
pieces  :  merely  divide  them  in  the   centre  and 


plant  firmly.  A  few  small  Yew  branches  stuck 
here  and  there  aliout  the  bed  will  shield  the  foli- 
age from  cutting  winds  by  day. 

Small  salad. — Sowings  may  now  be  made 
under  handlights  on  a  warm,  sunny  border,  and 
if  several  of  these  are  used,  one  more  sowing  under 
glass  ought  to  suffice.  J.  C. 
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FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
iiEs. — In   the  earlier  houses  thinning    the 


Grapes  should  be  pushed  forward  as  quickly  as 
possible,  as  it  is  not  wise  to  waste  the  forces  of 
the  Vines  by  allowing  a  lot  of  surplus  berries  to 
swell  up.  First  of  all,  the  superfluous  bunches 
should  be  cut  away,  and  some  discretion  is  neces- 
sary in  doing  this  to  so  regulate  the  operation 
that  the  rods  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  a  full  but 
not  an  over-crop.  Vigorous  Vines  in  well-made 
borders  will  carry  a  heavy  crop  without  being  dis- 
tressed, while  those  in  poorer  soil  may  easily  be 
overstrained,  and,  though  they  may  finish  up  a 
heavy  crop  in  fair  condition,  the  result  on  next 
year's  crop  will  be  bad.  A  general  rule,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide  in  most  cases,  is  to 
allow  from  1  lb.  to  IJ  lb.  to  every  foot  of  rod,  and 
the  practised  eye  will  readily  see  what  the  ulti- 
mate average  weight  of  the  bunches  will  be  even 
before  the  thinning  stage  is  reached,  so  that  the 
surplus  bunches  may  be  cut  away  before  they 
have  had  time  to  v/eaken  the  Vines.  An  even 
crop  of  bunches,  distributed  at  equal  distances 
all  over  the  Vines,  is  what  growers  like  to  see,  but 
it  is  not  possible  always  to  have  them  so,  in  which 
case  I  advise  that  the  most  shapely  bunches  only 
be  retained,  without  much  regard  to  their  posi- 
tion, except  that  only  in  very  rare  cases  should 
two  bunches  be  allowed  to  grow  on  the  same 
lateral,  and  laterals  which  have  broken  weakly 
should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  bunches  at  all. 
Some  gardeners  have  the  bunches  gone  over  two 
or  three  times  when  thinning,  but  this  I  do  not 
advocate  when  the  operator  has  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  his  work,  for,  except  perhaps  to  cub 
out  a  few  seedless  berries  later  on,  all  the  neces- 
sary thinning  may  be  done  at  one  operation,  thus 
saving  time  and  the  extra  risk  of  rubbing  the 
berries  entailed  by  going  over  them  twice.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that  in  reducing 
thinning  to  one  operation,  the  services  of  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  who  can  work 
with  decision  must  be  enlisted,  and  if  the  work 
has  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  novices,  perhaps 
the  safer  way  will  be  to  go  over  the  bunches  more 
than  once.  The  elementary  rules  which  should 
be  impressed  on  the  operator  are  that  the  outline 
of  the  bunches  should  be  preserved,  except  in 
cases  where  a  shoulder  or  a  point  has  failed  to 
set,  .and  to  do  this  the  berries  on  the  extremities 
of  the  branchlets  must  be  retained  ;  that  berries 
pointing  inwardly  or  towards  the  main  stem  of 
the  bunch  must  be  cut  out ;  that  the  upper  berries 
on  the  shoulders  should  be  selected  for  leaving  ; 
that  the  smallest  berries  are  the  least  likely  to  swell 
kindly  and  bhoald  be  removed  where  possible ;  and, 
finally,  thatjustsuliicientborriesbe  retained  so  that 
the  bunch,  when  the  berries  have  swollen  to  their 
full  size,  shall  be  firm  enough  to  hold  itself  in 
shape  without  being  overcrowded  with  berries. 
Of  course,  some  knowledge  of  the  varieties  being 
thinned  is  necessary  to  carry  this  out  well  ;  for 
instance,  large-berried  varieties  like  Gros  Colman 
and  Gro;j  Maroc  will  require  more  room  than 
Black  Hamburgh.  Black  Alicante,  again,  has  the 
foot-stalks  shorter  than  those  of  most  Grapes,  and 
this  must  be  reckoned  with  in  dealing  with  them. 
When  thinning,  it  is  essential  that  the  berries 
themselves  are  not  handled  or  rubbed  in  anyway, 
and  to  prevent  this  I  have  found  a  very  thin  bit 
of  wood  with  a  small  fork  at  the  end  a  very  con- 
venient assistance  in  manipulating  the  bunches. 
The  Grape  scissors  should  be  sharp,  clean,  and  free- 
working.  In  all  houses  at  work,  growth  will  now 
be  rapidly  developing,  and  this  entails  constant 
attention  to  stopping,  tying  down,  and  otherwise 
dealing  with  the  laterals,  so  that  they  shall  nob 
run  wild.  Here  and  there  a  few  may  be  allowed 
to  run  beyond  the  regulation   length,   but  this 
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should  only  be  in  cases  where  there  is  a  gap  to  fill 
on  the  trellis.  Where  young  canes  are  being  run 
up  from  old  stools  to  replace  rods  which  are 
considered  worn  out,  these  should  have  their 
points  pinched  out  when  they  reach  the  length  to 
which  it  is  expected  to  cut  them  back  in  the 
autumn.  This  will  strengthen  the  lower  part  of 
the  rod,  especially  if  the  top  lateral  which  forms 
is  pinched  out  when  it  appears,  as  this  will 
cause  the  bud  at  the  base  of  the  top  leaf  to  break 
and  form  a  lead  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  young 
rod  will  be  getting  firm  and  solid. 

Inside  borders. — Where  these  are  depended 
on,  watering  must  not  be  neglected,  as  Vines 
revel  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  all  through 
the  growing  season.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
inside  borders  seldom  get  a  sulKciency  of  water, 
and  to  this  fact  can  generally  be  traced  the 
absence  of  roots  in  such  borders,  when  by  any 
chance  the  roots  can  get  through  into  moister  soil. 
During  the  period  when  the  fruit  is  swelling. 
Vines  will  assimilate  a  great  quantity  of  liquid 
manure,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  it  over- 
strong  or  in  a  cold  state,  the  latter  applying  also 
to  clear  water  when  given  ;  the  temperature  of 
the  water  may  be  anything  between  that  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  house  and  IDii  Fahr. ,  up  to 
which  limit  the  warmer  it  is  the  better  the  Vines 
like  it.  Do  not  be  content  with  light  waterings 
that  do  not  penetrate  the  borders  from  surface  to 
base.  Feeding  roDts  are,  or  ought  to  be,  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  border,  and  they  all  require  to  be 
kept  well  supplied  if  the  Vines  are  to  be  kept 
going  as  they  should  be.  Atmospheric  moisture 
should  be  supplied  by  a  frequent  damping  down 
during  the  day  and  by  thorough  syringing  at 
shutting-up  time.  Whether  it  is  wise  or  not  to 
syringe  the  Vines  overhead  after  the  Grapes  have 
set  must  be  a  question  to  be  decided  on  the  spot. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  syringing  daily 
is  a  considerable  help  towards  keeping  down 
insect  pests,  but  unless  the  water  is  absolutely 
free  from  lime,  it  is  apt  to  leave  behind  a  deposit 
that  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the  Grapes, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  best  to  be  content  with  the 
moisture  that  arises  from  syringing  all  other 
available  parts  of  the  house.  An  unfailing  indi- 
cation that  the  atmosphere  of  a  vinery  is  being 
kept  too  moist  and  close  is  the  appearance  of 
warty  excrescences  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  though  these  in  themselves  do 
harm,  less  humid  conditions  should  follow  their 
appearance. 

Muscat  Vines  — As  the  flowering  stage 
reached,  the  Muscat  house  should  be  given  a  rise 
in  temperature  ;  65°  or  even  a  degree  or  two 
higher  should  be  the  minimum,  provided  it  can 
be  kept  up  without  driving  the  hot-water  ap 
paratus.  Syringing  should  be  suspended  for  the 
time,  and  very  little  damping  down  must  be  done 
till  after  the  Grapes  have  set.  Bvery  day  about 
noon  some  means  of  artificial  fertilisation  should 
be  employed,  whether  it  be  drawing  the  hand 
down  the  bunches  or  brushing  them  over  with  a 
camel-hair  brush  or  hare's  foot.  Do  not  fail  to 
go  over  in  some  way  the  same  bunches  day  after 
day  so  long  as  the  blossoms  continue  to  open,  for 
they  frequently  open  irregularly,  and  when  this 
fact  is  not  duly  recognised  there  are  often  ^ 
left  in  those  parts  of  the  bunches  which  were  the 
last  to  come  into  flower.  Previous  to  going  over 
the  bunches  in  this  way  there  should  have  b( 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  least  a  nice  circulation 
the  air,  as  this  renders  the  pollen  more  potent  and 
easily  distributed. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  Peaches  that 
have  finished  stoning  may  have  the  temperature 
raised  several  degrees  without  any  further  fear  of 
the  fruit  dropping.  If  the  final  thinning  has  not 
yet  taken  place,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing 
it,  as  the  final  swelling  requires  all  the  resources 
of  the  tree.  Syringe  freely  and  deal  promptly 
with  any  insect  pests  that  may  appear.  Keep  the 
borders  well  watered  and  give  weak  manure  water 
at  each  watering.  For  Peaches  I  have  found  guano 
an  excellent  manure  when  applied  in  solution,  and 
nothing  can  beat  it  when  it  can  be  obtained  good. 
In  later  houses  a  little  time  should  be  spent  daily 


in  disbudding,  thinning  the  fruit,  &c.  In  this 
way  the  work  comes  lighter  than  if  done  all  at 
once,  and  it  is  far  better  for  the  trees  that  dis- 
budding shall  be  done  a  little  at  a  time.  Do  not 
for  the  present  rub  out  any  shoots  that  have  well- 
placed  fruits  at  their  base,  but  be  content  to 
pinch  such  shoots  when  they  get  about  4  inches 
long,  leaving  three  or  four  leaves  to  each  shoot. 
Syringe  freely  every  day  with  clear  water,  and 
use  force  enough  to  dislodge  green  or  black- fly 
without  tearing  or  otherwise  injuring  the  leaves. 
CORNUItlAN. 

Destroyers. 

THE  SPOTTED  FLYCATCHER. 
The  spotted  flycatcher,  known  also  in  some  dis- 
tricts as  the  "  beam  bird  "  because  it  sometimes 
builds  its  nest  on  beams  in  outbuildings,  is, 
according  to  a  leaflet  just  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  as  its  name  signifies,  a  devourer  of  in- 
sects. It  is  fairly  common  in  England  and  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  but  is  not  so  frequently  met  with 
in  Scotland.  It  arrives  in  this  country  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  Gilbert  White  dating  its 
arrival  between  May  10  and  May  ."W,  although 
Markwick  in  his  calendar  gives  the  dates  between 
April  2.5  and  May  22.  Other  naturalists  say  that 
it  generally  appears  when  the  Oak  is  in  leaf, 
which  means  that  the  date  of  its  arrival  in  May 
depends  upon  whether  the  season  is  backward  or 
early.  Selby  says  it  seldom  makes  its  appear- 
ance before  the  "latter  part  of  May,  or  until  the 
woods  are  in  complete  foliage,  when  the  particular 
insects  that  compose  its  food  are  in  full  vigour 
and  maturity.  Howard  Saunders  states  that  it 
has  been  observed  exceptionally  in  our  eastern 
counties  as  early  as  April  23.  In  Gilbert  White's 
calendar  the  bird  is  recorded  as  departing  from 
these  shores  between  September  6  and  Septem- 
ber 29,  and  these  dates  appear  pretty  closely  with 
those  given  by  Markwick  and  other  observers. 
The  spotted  flycatcher  frequents  orchards,  gar- 
dens, plantations  and  woods,  and  the  banks  of 
streams.  It  feeds  exclusively  upon  insects,  thjugh 
it  has  been  accused  of  eating  fruit  by  those  who 
have  seen  it  near  Cherries  and  Raspberries  when  in 
search  of  insects  attracted  by  ripening  fruit. 
Yarrell  states  that  no  remains  of  fruit  were  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  flycatchers  which  had  been 
suspected  of  taking  fruit  and  killed.  Selby  also 
observes  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  verify  the 
alleged  fondness  of  this  bird  for  Cherries,  and  ht 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  garden  warbler, 
sometimes  called  the  greater  pettichaps  (Sylvia 
hortensis),  has  in  most  cases  been  mistaken  for  the 
flycatcher.  The  spotted  flycatcher  may  often  be 
seen  taking  a  short  sharp  flight  in  search  of 
insects,  or,  perched  on  a  rail,  gate,  or  branch, 
making  frequent  swoops  at  passing  insects  and 
returning  to  its  coign  of  vantage.  Sometimes  it 
half  jumps,  half  flutters  from  the  ground  and 
snaps  up  flies,  gnats,  and  other  insects  within 
easy  reach.  It  takes  all  kinds  of  insects — moths, 
flies,  beetles  and  aphides.  During  August  when 
the  air  is  thick  with  aphides  coming  in  swa 
from  the  hop  gardens,  or  from  Damson  trees,  the 
flycatchers  appear  to  be  perpetually  in  motion 
from  their  eagerness  to  devour  the  winged 
hosts.  Sawflies  are  also  a  favourite  food  with 
them,  and  flycatchers  should  therefore  be  en 
couraged  to  breed  near  Gooseberry  plantations  ir 
order  that  they  may  clear  off  the  destructiv( 
Gooseberry  sawfly  (Nematus  ribesi),  which  is  s( 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  when  once  established 
Macgillivray  says  that  the  food  of  this  bird  con 
sists  exclusively  of  insects  of  various  kinds.  He 
gives  a  description  of  the  feeding  of  their  young 
by  a  pair  of  flycatchers.  The  parent  birds 
brought  food  to  the  nest  .337  times  during  the 
course  of  a  day.  "Their  motions,"  Macgillivray 
says,  "were  so  uncommonly  rapid  that  I  could 
not  for  a  single  moment  keep  my  eye  off  the  nest. 
By  short  jerks  the}-  usually  caught  the  winged 
insects.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  precise 
number  of  flies  that  might  have  been  consumed  by 


this  brood,  as  they  sometimes  brought  them  one 
large  fly,  at  other  times  two,  three,  four,  five,  and 
even  more  flies  of  different  sizes." 

The  spotted  flycatcher  is  not  quite  0  inches  in 
length  from  head  to  tail.  The  head  and  back  of 
the  bird  are  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  while 
the  wings  and  tail  are  of  a  darker  brown  ;  the 
breast  and  the  under  parts  vary  from  greyish 
white  to  greyish  brown  ;  the  legs  and  bill  are 
dark  brown.  On  either  side,  at  the  base  of  the 
bill,  there  are  numerous  hair-like  pointed  projec- 
tions, or  short  bristles,  which  are  peculiar  to  a 
few  species  of  insectivorous  birds,  and  serve  to 
prevent  insects  from  getting  on  the  bill.  The 
female  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  male,  but 
almost  identical  in  colour.  Owing  to  its  extra- 
ordinary insectivorous  propensities  and  its  perfect 
harmlessness,  this  little  bird  ought  to  be  carefully 
protected  and  encouraged  to  increase  in  numbers. 


Chrysanthemums. 

THE    EXHIBITIONS    OF    THE    NATIONAL 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY  FOR  1899. 
The  schedule  of  prizes  for  1899  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes 
made  in  the  arrangements  for  the  shows  during 
the  present  year.  One  notable  alteration  is  the 
omission  of  the  September  exhibition,  this  change 
having  been  recommended  by  a  special  sub- 
committee, who  hold  that  the  early  dite  of  the 
September  show  was  opposed  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  early -flowering  Chrysanthemum. 
Most  visitors  to  the  early  show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  for  some  years  past 
have  been  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting a  display  of  Chrysanthemums  thus 
early  in  the  season,  as  it  was  quite  evident  the 
exhibition  was  got  together  primarily  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Dahlia  growers,  and  a  few  classes  of 
Chrysanthemums,  with  most  inadequate  prizes, 
were  provided  in  order  to  prove  the  identity  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  with  the 
display,  under  whose  auspices  it  was  supposed  to 
be  held.  The  early  Chrysanthemums  usually 
staged  at  the  September  show  were— at  least  so 
far  as  recent  years  are  concerned — of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  kind.  In  the  endeavour,  by  those 
responsible  for  its  management,  to  get  a  show  of 
Dihlias  together  before  the  early  autumn  frosts 
cut  them  off,  the  date  was  usually  fixed  for  the 
first  week  in  the  month,  and  consequently  the 
early  Chrysanthemums  were  asked  for  quite  a 
fortnight  too  soon.  In  this  way  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  society  was  missed,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  cultivation  of  the  early  type  was 
actually  discouraged.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
combine  the  two  interests  satisfactorily. 

The  only  addition  to  the  October  schedule  of 
prizes  is  a  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  in  not  less  than  six 
varieties,  from  plants  grown  in  the  open  air  and 
not  disbudded.  These  are  to  be  staged  in  vases 
and  exhibited  on  October  10,  and,  if  taken  up  in 
the  proper  spirit,  should  convince  those  who  are 
uncertain  of  the  merits  of  the  early  and  semi- 
early  kinds  of  the  wealth  of  material  now  avail- 
able. A  special  prize  for  three  vases  of  blooms  of 
a  pretty  new  early  kind,  Mrs.  Wingfield,  has  also 
been  added. 

The  chief  fixture,  however,  is  the  November 
show,  and  on  this  occasion  several  pleasing  altera- 
tions are  noticeable.  In  several  instances  in 
classes  which  are  considered  absolutely  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  show,  such  as  twenty-four 
incurved,  distinct,  extra  prizes  have  been  added, 
and  these  being  of  considerable  value  should 
enhance  the  prospects  of  a  good  and  keen  compe- 
tition. 

The  most  important  addition  is  a  class  for 
twelve  vases  of  specimen  blooms  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  distinct,  each  vase  to  contain 
five  blooms,  or  sixty  blooms  in  all.  The  flowers 
have  to  be  arranged  in  vases  IS  inches  in  height, 
and  not  less  than  (i  inches  of  stem  to  be  arranged 
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above  the  vase.  No  less  a  sum  than  £50  is  offered 
in  this  class  in  four  prizes,  the  leading  prize 
being  i'2ii  and  a  gold  medal.  This  is  almost 
certain  to  be  the  chief  attraction  in  the  show. 

A  step  in  the  right  direction  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  "sixes"  of  white,  yellow,  and  any 
colour  but  yellow  and  white  respectively  in  vases 
provided  by  the  society.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  state 
that  the  change  will  be  a  popular  one,  as  in  this 
way  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  handsome  blooms 
can  be  better  seen  and  appreciated  when  ex- 
hibited in  this  way  than  is  the  case  when  packed 
tightly  on  a  narrow  board. 

A  novel  method  of  bringing  into  prominence 
the  best  varieties  of  certain  specified  colours  will 
very  probably  commend  itself  to  many.  Prizes  of 
2O3.,  10s.,  and  03.  respectively  are  offered  in  six 
classes  for  the  best  specimen  bloom  of  Japanese 
varieties  of  the  following  colours  :  White,  yellow, 
pink  or  mauve,  crimson  self,  purple  self,  and 
bronze.  These,  too,  are  each  to  be  shown  in  vases 
provided  by  the  society,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  competition  for  these  ample  prizes, 
which  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  ten  guineas, 
the  best  flowers  of  the  respective  colours  will 
attain  notoriety.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  singles 
fewer  varieties  are  asked  for,  but  the  loss  in 
variety  is  compensated  for  by  a  larger  number  of 
each  kind  being  required.  Arranged,  as  they  are 
to  be,  in  bottles  provided  by  the  society,  these 
charming  decorative  blossoms  will  be  seen  to 
advantage. 

Not  the  least  pleasing  introduction  is  a  class 
for  the  best  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Chry- 
santhemums illustrating  the  different  types  of 
form,  colour,  and  size.  Of  ten  sections  enume- 
rated in  the  N.C.S.  catalogue  (Jubilee  edition)  at 
least  six  must  be  represented,  and  each  exhibit 
must  contain  one  exhibit  each  of  pompons  and 
singles.  This  delightful  exhibit  has  to  be  ar- 
ranged on  a  table  0  feet  by  3  feet  standing  against 
a  wall,  and  the  exhibit  has  to  be  arranged  to  face 
the  front.  Appropriate  foliage  may  be  used  for 
embellishing  the  display  and  vases  have  to  bo 
used.  The  foregoing  are  the  chief  points  of 
merit  in  the  November  display,  and  may  with 
advantage  be  copied  by  less  pretentious  societies 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  December  exhibition  is  naturally  of  more 
limited  extent,  but  a  few  alterations  are  worthy 
of  notice.  The  singles  have  been  reduced  in 
number  of  varieties,  and  the  number  of  blooms 
doubled  of  those  remaining.  Both  the  large  and 
small  types  of  singles  are  subject  to  this  altera- 
tion, so  that  exhibitors  can  now  grow  a  larger 
number  of  the  best  sorts  instead  of  including  in 
their  list  sorts  of  doubtful  merit.  The  delicate- 
looking  little  blossoms  of  the  spidery  and  thread- 
petalled  varieties,  of  which  Mrs.  Wm.  Filkins  is 
such  an  excellent  representative,  have  a  class 
provided  for  six  bunches  in  not  less  than  three 
varieties.  In  this  way  these  pretty  decorative 
flowers  are  likely  to  receive  their  proper  share  of 
attention,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  small- 
flowered  pompons  such  as  Snowdrop,  Primrose 
League,  Miss  Gertie  Waterer,  and  Marion,  for 
which  a  special  class  is  provided.  Tables  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants,  for  which  excellent  prizes  are 
offered,  will  assist  to  make  the  December  show 
additionally  attractive. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  changes 
they  have  made  this  year,  and  if  they  continue  to 
pay  the  same  regard  to  each  type  of  the  flower, 
recognising  the  claims  of  the  small  decorative 
varieties  as  well  as  those  of  enormous  proportions, 
their  efforts  are  more  likely  to  meet  with  success 
than  would  be  the  case  were  they  to  confine  their 
attention  alone  to  mops  or  monstrosities. 

C.  A.  H. 


Correa  cardinalis.— This  in  several  forms  is 
well  grown  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  one  of  the  few 
places  where  even  a  moderate  collection  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  is  still  grown.  The  plants  in  most 
cases  are  about  2  feet  high,  and  the  loose  heads  of 
bright  red  Heath-like  blossoms  are  very  con- 
spicuous.    C.  cardinalis  is  usually  grafted  upon 


the  stronger-growing  C.  alba,  though  one  would    impenetrable,  being  formed  of  heavy,  close-fitting 
think  to  look  at  the  plant  it  was  as  well  able  to  I  flags Yet  with    its   cold,   hard   bed  and 


take  care  of  itself  on  its  own  roots  as  a  Heath  or 
any  other  similar  plant.  C.  cardinalis  may  easily 
be  grown  in  a  fairly  moist  and  airy  greenhouse  in 
a  firm  compost  containing  peat. 
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stinted  commons  Sir  Philip's  brave  old  tree 
put  on  a  garb  of  beauty  in  spring  and  show  a 
crop  of  Pears  in  autumn  such  as  (in  quantity) 
could  not  be  seen  on  any  tree  of  its  kind  in  the 
best  garden  in  the  country. 

This  article  of  Mr.  Balfe's  caught  the  eye  of 
the  then  owner  of  the  Pear  tree,  Mr.  John 
Hamilton,  in  The  Garden,  November  22,  1873- 
(p.  417),  who  added  other  facts  in  connection 
with  this  historical  fruit  tree.  As  Dr.  Hamilton 
tells  us, 

The  then  celebrated  tree  was  planted  by  th& 
late  Sir  Philip  Crampton  in  181.5— the  year  after 
the  "great  frost"  and  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  large  roots  have  ample  room  in 
the  soil  (which  is  fine  clay)  under  the  area  flags. 
It  is  carefully  manured  every  second  year,  and 
properly  pruned   by  a   trained  gardener.     I  be- 


SIR  PHILIP  CRAMPTONS  PEAR   TREE. 

The  noble  specimen  of  Jargonelle  Pear  tree  in 

front  of  No.    14,  Merrion   Square,   Dublin,   is  ! 

just  now  thickly  set  with  plump  buds,  and  it  j 

promises  to  become  a  solid  sheet  of  white  blos- 
soms in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  time.  One  of 

the  first  notices  of  this   fine  town  tree  in  The 

Garden  was  an  extract  from  the  Irinh  Fanni-rs' 

Ga-Mte    in    1873,    August   2,    p.  101,    by   Mr.  ,  .     .      ,    , 

Ambrose  Balfe,  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  |  iiev'e,  however,  its  great  fertility"  depends  on  its 

Royal   Horticultural   Society   of    Ireland.     At  '  having  a  sewer  passing  about  .3  feet  in  front  of  it. 

This  sewer  runs  a  short  dis- 
tance along  the  area  to  join 
the  main  sewer.  It  receives- 
only  the  slops  from  my  study 
basin,  containing  a  good  ad- 
mixture of  soapsuds,  with  an 
occasional  dash  of  blood. 
Some  few  years  ago  I  had 
this  sewer  opened,  and  I 
found  that  all  the  small  roots- 
(with  a  few  trifling  excep- 
tions) went  through  the  join- 
ings into  the  sewer,  as  if 
guided  by  instinct  to  where 
they  would  find  the  greatest 
nourishment  and  the  greatest 
moisture.*  So  thick  were  they 
that  they  resembled  bundles- 
of  Biichbroom,and  threatened 
to  stop  up  the  sewer.  You 
will  better  judge  than  I  can 
whether  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  tree  being  yearly  loaded 
all  o\  er  with  Pears,  single  or 
in  bunches,  one  bunch  (of 
which  a  photograph  was  sent) 
(  ontaining  twenty-two  Pears  ; 
whether  also  it  accounts  for 
itb  luxuriant  growth,  for,  did 
I  let  it,  no  doubt  it  wouiti 
co\er  the  whole  house.  To 
check  its  ascent  I  do  not  allow 
it  to  get  much  above  the  base 
of  the  third  storey  windows, 
as  even  at  that  height  it  is. 
troublesome  to  put  up  and 
fix  sullioiently  high  ladders,, 
and  it  tries  the  nerve  of  the 
gardener  to   nail  or  prune  a. 


Philip  Crampton.    From  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  Qreenwood  Pirn,  Dublin. 


It  faces  due  south,  and 

that   time  the  tree   bore   from   3000   to    4000  forehasa  warm,  sunny  aspect  and  bears  fruit  every 

Pears— too  many,  of  course,  but  the  tree  being  year,  but  not  always  so  abundantly  as  this  season, 

planted  in  a  sunken  front   area,  and  growing  The  prevalence  of  a  cold  easterly  wind  during  the 

50  feet  or  (30  feet  up  the  front  of  the  house,  it  V^^'f.   of  blossoming  has  a  powerful   effect  in 

isditticult,  and  indeed  somewhat  dangerous,  to  ^^!^\V"L*^^'^L'^T  1  ll  ?vh?;?«  n?'^f«^ 

,'...,,  ,  ,  ,,  .°_.      ',  open  street  on  a  line  with  this  side  01  the  square 

prune  and  tram  the  branches,  and  thinning  the  (^^^^^^  j^^^^^  Street)  brings  that  wind  full  on  it. 

fruit  clusters  is,  of  course,  equally  out  of  the  g^arp  frosts  also  materially  affect  it.     The  Pears 

question.     Mr.  Balfe  described  the  tree  as  gathered  this  year  numbered  1700. 
being  technically   what  is   termed  a  rider,  the        Another  note  appeared  in  The  Garden  on 

trunk  being  straight  and  unbranched  for  8  feet  April  11,   1874,   p.   314,   drawing  attention  to 


or  so,  the  first  side  branches  issuing  at  an  eleva 
tion  parallel  with  the  top  of  the  windows  in  the 
basement  storey,  between  which  it  is  planted,  its 
roots  being  beneath  the  flagged  floor  of  the  front 
area.  It  affords  a  good  specimen  of  what  in 
gardening  parlance  is  called  the  extension  system, 
circumstances,  as  the  tree  progressed  in  height, 
rendering  close  spurring  or  pruning  out  of  the 
question.  The  sun's  rays  never  strike  the  surface 
beneath  which  the  roots  feed,  and  that  surface, 
instead  of  being  open  or  porous  or  otherwise 
amenable  to  atmospheric  influences,  is  hard  and 


the  sparse  blossoming  of  the  tree,  a  fact  par- 
tially attributed  to  the  tree  having  been  over- 

*  In  this  connection  we  may  remember  that  Darwin 
compared  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  root-tips  to  the 
brain  power  of  the  lower  animals,  or,  as  he  himself 
wrote,  "It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
tip  of  the  radical  thus  endowed,  and  having  the  power 
of  direotingthe  movements  of  the  adjoiuing  parts,  acts, 
like  the  brain  of  one  of  the  lower  animals ;  the  brain 
being  seated  within  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  the  sense-organs  and  direct- 
ing the  several  movements." 
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cropped  during  the  year  1873  already  referred 
to.  After  all  its  vicissitudes,  however,  of  frost, 
storm,  and  east  wind,  the  tree  is  a  very  notable 
one,  and  the  finest  individual  tree  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  50  feet  or,  perhaps, 
<50  feet  in  height,  and  its  branches  are  splen- 
didly covered  with  fertile  spurs.  Such  a  tree 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  is  an  object-lesson 
of  the  greatest  interest,  and  so  far  has  led 
to  two  other  trees  having  been  planted  on  that 
side  of  the  square,  both,  however,  far  inferior  to  it 
in  size  and  beauty  or  fertility.  The  soil  of  Dublin, 
and  especially  that  of  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Lifl'ey,  is  a  deep,  warm,  moist,  alluvial  loam, 
admirably  adapted  for  hardy  fruit  trees,  and 
especially  for  Apples  and  Pears.  This  fact  is 
attested  by  the  fine  specimens  of  the  old  Irish 
Peach  Apple  (or  Early  Crofton),  of  which  there 
are  two  or  three  very  distinct  forms,  still 
flourishing  and  bearing  heavy  crops  in  the  back 
gardens  along  the  Haddington  Road  and  other 
thoroughfares  in  that  vicinity.  In  Lower 
Leeson  Street  there  is  an  old  orchard  of 
Apples  and  Pears  behind  a  town  residence 
formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Lord  Ardilaun, 
a,nd  a  practical  gardener  and  excellent  judge  of 
fruit  tells  me  he  never  saw  finer  crops  of  fruit 
than  those  produced  by  the  trees  there.  A 
view  of  this  orchard,  which  still  exists,  is  still 
obtainable  from  the  windows  and  gardens  of 
the  Alexandra  College,  and  it  is  very  beautiful 
when  in  blossom,  and  still  yields,  as  I  am 
informed,  quantities  of  fine  fruit  in  good 
seasons.  One  objection  to  planting  fruit  trees 
on  houses  in  towns  is  the  liability  of  the  fruit 
to  ■  be  stolen,  but  when  the  trees  are  planted 
in  walled-in  back  gardens  or  in  sunken 
areas  defended  by  spiked  iron  railings,  as  in 
Merrion  Square  and  elsewhere,  this  drawback 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  few  words  may  be  appropriately  added  as 
as  to  the  great  surgeon-general.  Sir  Philip 
Crampton,  who  originally  planted  and  fostered 
this  now  historical  tree.  He  was  born  at  16, 
William  Street,  Dublin,  the  17th  of  June, 
1777,  and  appears  to  have  descended  from  an 
English  family,  as  one  of  his  ancestors,  .John 
Crampton,  came  to  Ireland  from  Nottingham- 
shire in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Surgeon  (or  Mr. ) 
Crampton  lived  at  St.  Valerie,  Bray,  before  lie 
resided  at  14,  Merrion  Square,  where  his  great 
Pear  tree  exists  to-day.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
had  swum  across  Lough  Bray,  ridden  into  Dub- 
lin, and  amputated  a  limb  before  breakfast.  In 
J  811  he  was  elected  president  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Ireland,  and  in  1813  he  became 
surgeon-general  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and 
H.M.  Forces  in  Ireland.  He  was  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland,  and 
mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  site  of 
these  now  famous  gardens  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 
When  he  attended  his  first  levee  as  surgeon- 
general,  someone  asked  who  he  was,  and  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  answered,  "Oh  I  that's  Cramp- 
ton, a  general  of  the  Lancers."  He  established 
the  first  private  school  of  surgery  in  Dublin, 
and  is  described  by  an  equally  famous  contem- 
porary as  having  been  "one  of  the  most  skilful 
and  successful  of  British  surgeons,"  acute  at 
observation  and  diagnosis,  resourceful,  expert 
and  handy  with  simple  instruments  and  appli- 
ances, and,  above  all,  gentle  and  sympathetic  in 
his  operations."  He  resided  for  forty-five 
years  at  No.  14,  Merrion  Square,  and  the  best 
and  most  pleasing  monument  of  him  in  Dublin 
to-day  is  the  Pear  tree  he  planted  there  eighty- 
four  years  ago.  Crampton  died  on  June  li), 
1858,  aged  eighty-one  years  and  three  days,  and, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  desire,  his  body  was 
encased  in  Roman  cement  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  his  colleagues,  and  afterwards  buried 


in  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Jerome.  Apart  from 
his  tomb,  there  is  a  marble  statue  of  him  from 
the  chisel  of  Foley  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Dublin,  and  a  public  drinking  fountain 
of  bronze  dedicated  to  his  memory  was  erected 
in  Great  Brunswick  Street,  for  which  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle  himself  wrote  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

This  fountain  has  been  placed  here— a  type  of 
health  and  usefulness— by  the  friends  and  admirers 
of  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Bart.,  Surgeon-General  to 
Her  Majesty's  Forces.  It  but  feebly  represents 
the  sparkle  of  his  genial  fancy,  the  depth  of  his 
calm  sagacity,  the  clearness  of  his  spotless  honour, 
the  "flow  of  his  boundless  benevolence." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  memorial  is  a  great 
artistic  failure,  and  is  now  referred  to  by  the 
wits  as  "  Crampton's  Cauliflower."  Both  the 
marble  and  bronze  alike  disappointed  those  who 
knew  him  best.  Everyone,  gentle  and  simple, 
rich  and  poor,  are  beautifully  reminded  of  his 
memory  every  spring,  when  his  great  Pear  tree 
is  clustered  over  with  blossoms  of  snowy  white- 
ness, or  again  when  its  golden  fruits  hang 
luscious  and  tempting  amongst  its  glossy  leaves 
during  the  hot  autumnal  days. 

The  illustration  of  the  great  surgeon  and  tree 
planter  is  from  an  engraving  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Dublin,  and  was  very 
kindly  photographed  for  me  by  Mr.  Greenwood 
Pim,  M.A.,  the  present  secretary  of  that  time- 
honoured  institution.  F.  W.  Bl'rbidge. 


Old  Pear  trees  on  walls.— I  quite  agree 
with  "A.  W."  (p.  170)  in  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  old  Pear  trees  for  renovation.  In  very 
many  cases  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble,  now 
that  cordons  and  other  small  trees  may  be  so 
readily  bought  on  stocks  that  bring  them  into 
fruit  quickly.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  old  trees  hardly  pay  for  the  time  lost  in 
bringing  them  again  into  good  condition  ;  for 
instance,  in  places  where  the  soil  is  suitable  for 
Pears,  much  may  be  done  in  this  way.  I  know 
of  two  gardens  in  the  same  parish  in  Sufl'olk 
where  very  decrepit-looking  old  trees  go  on  pro- 
ducing splendid  samples  of  fruit  year  after  year, 
and  such  trees  are  worth  retaining  and  pulling 
together  as  long  as  the  fruits  come  up  to  full  size 
and  are  good  in  texture,  but  success  with  these 
does  not  prove  the  value  of  old  trees  generally. 
Again,  there  are  varieties,  such  as  Easter  Beurre 
and  Passe  Colmar,  which  it  seems  impossible  ever 
to  get  out  of  the  bad  habit  of  producing  woody 
and  under-sized  fruits  when  once  they  hive  got 
into  that  habit  and  condition.  That  at  least  has 
been  my  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  trees 
of  Marie  Louise  and  Napoleon  responded  well  to 
similar  treatment  in  the  same  garden,  the  trees 
all  being  of  the  same  age. — J.  C.  Tai.i.ack. 

Wiring  Gooseberries  against  walls.— I 
am  glad  to  find  that  "  A.  U."  does  not  think  with 
some  that  gardeners  are  to  have  their  fruit  crops 
ruined  by  birds  devouring  the  buds  and  yet  spare 
the  depredators.  In  regard  to  enclosing  plots  of 
bush  fruit  with  wire  netting,  my  opinion  is  that 
the  mesh  should  be  small  enough  to  exclude  all 
birds  except  tomtits.  In  woody  districts  these 
are  always  plentiful,  and  I  never  knew  them  to 
interfere  with  buds.  They  often  give  offence  in 
autumn  by  tapping  many  of  the  best  Pears  close 
to  the  stalk,  but  they  are  excellent  eradicators  of 
insect  pests  from  C4ooseberry  and  other  fruit 
bushes.  I  have  often  seen  them  busily  at  work. 
I  once  saw  a  fine  lot  of  Warrington  Gooseberry 
planted  behind  a  high  north  wall,  the  latter  being 
furnished  with  Morello  Cherries.  Netting  was 
fixed  over  a  wooden  framework,  which  came  from 
the  top  of  theCherry  wall  over  the  Gooseberry  trees, 
thus  protecting  both  crops  from  birds.  I  thought 
it  an  excellent  plan,  and  one  worthy  of  adoption 
by  all  who  wish  for  a  late  supply  of  both  Cher- 
ries and  Gooseberries.  If  the  mesh  just  admits 
the  common  tomtit,  white  throat  and  others  of 


that  section,  caterpillars  and  other  insects  will  be 
kept  down.  Sparrows  destroy  large  numbers  of 
caterpillars,  but  they  are  also  bud-eaters.  The 
Warrington  Gooseberries  referred  to  used  to  hang 
in  sound  condition  well  into  September,  and  so 
grown  I  know  of  no  other  variety  which  will  hang 
so  long.  Netting  over  very  large  breadths  of 
Goo=eberry  trees  would  of  course  be  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing. — B.  S.  N. 


PEACH  GROWING  IN  AMERICA. 
The  Peach  is  probably  nowhere  more  largely 
grown  than  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  where 
even  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  much  attention 
was  bestowed  upon  this  fruit.  About  the  year 
1800,  however,  the  shortness  of  life  of  the  trees 
suddenly  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  growers, 
and  the  decay  of  Peach  orchards  led  to  consider- 
able loss.  But  the  cultivators  persevered,  and  by 
the  year  1865  New  Jersey  was  able  to  ship  over 
half  a  milhon  bushels  of  Peaches  to  New  York. 
To-day,  according  to  a  bulletin  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  station.  Peach  growing  is  the 
leading  fruit  industry  of  New  Jersey,  the  area 
devoted  to  Peach  trees  being  greater  than  that 
occupied  by  all  other  kind^  of  fruit  collectively. 
Commercial  orchards  exist  in  all  counties  of  the 
State  except  two,  and  vary  in  extent  from  1  acre 
up  to  nearly  "200  acres,  with  an  average  for  each 
grower  of  about  1.3o  acres.  Many  cultivators 
complain  that  the  busmess  is  no  longer  profitable, 
that  the  soil  has  ceased  to  be  suitable,  that  prices 
are  too  low,  and  that  the  attendant  expenses  are 
too  heavy.  On  the  other  hand,  many  growers 
find  the  busioeas  remunerative.  It  is  stated  that 
soils  of  a  gravelly  or  slaty  nature,  or  even  sandy, 
are  naturally  well  adapted  to  the  Peach,  though 
the  sandy  soils  require  that  feeding  shall  begin 
earlier  in  the  life  of  the  orchard  than  in  the  case 
of  the  other  soils.  Injury  to  buds  is  caused  quite 
as  much  by  winter  killing  as  by  late  spring  frosts, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  low  situations  be 
avoided.  Good  management  of  the  orchard  exer- 
cises a  favourable  influence  on  the  hardiness  of 
the  buds.  It  is  important  tliat  the  trees  when 
planted  are  free  from  root-galls  and  scale  insects. 
A  shallow  ploughing  early  in  May,  followed  by 
frequent  cultivation  till  the  end  of  July,  is  the 
practice  of  the  best  growers.  Fertilisers  consist- 
ing of  mixtures  of  three  parts  ground  bone  and 
two  parts  muriate  (chloride)  of  potash,  or  of  equal 
parts  of  ground  bone,  acid  superphosphate,  and 
muriate  of  potash,  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the 
mineral  requirements  of  the  crop  ;  the  quantity 
applied  ranges  from  3001b.  to  .■)00  lb.  per  acre. 
Caution  is  needed  in  the  use  of  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lisers, of  which  nitrate  of  soda  is  as  good  a  form 
as  any,  but  it  should  be  applied  early  and  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  150  lb.  per  acre.  The 
best  time  for  pruning  is  late  winter  or  early 
spring  before  the  buds  swell  ;  the  vase  form  of 
training  is  preferable.  Thinning  is  a  desirable 
practice,  and  results  in  larger,  better  flavoured, 
and  more  highly  coloured  fruit.  Good  returns  for 
the  labour  bestowed  and  the  money  expended  in 
Peach  growing  may  confidently  be  relied  upon 
where  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  points  that 
have  been  noticed.  The  average  life  of  a  Peach 
orchard  is  about  ten  years,  with  a  range  of  from 
six  to  over  twenty  years.  With  care  and  judi- 
cious fertilisation  a  total  of  from  eight  to  ten 
crops  may  be  gathered. 


Keeping  Apples  — The  method  recommended 
by  Mr.  Crook  on  p.  200  is  doubtless  the  very  best, 
especially  for  all  Apples  with  a  thin  skin. 
Emperor  Alexander,  for  instance,  comes  out 
beautifully  at  Christmas  from  barrels  or  boxes, 
while  under  the  single  layer  system,  especially 
in  a  very  dry  or  warm  fruit  room,  it  will  be  badly 
shrivelled.  The  great  point  is  to  make  a  very 
rigid  selection  of  fruits  when  gathered.  It  is 
only  a  waste  of  room  to  put  in  any  that  have  the 
least  blemish  of  any  kind,  though  I  have  taken  a 
fruit  out  of  the  centre  of  a  box  quite  rotten, 
while    those    immediately   surrounding    it  were 
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perfectly  good.  This  shows  that  the  decayed 
fruit  does  not  damage  its  neighbours  so  much  as 
is  generally  thought.  Blenheim  and  Ribston 
Pippin  both  keep  beautifully  fresh  in  this  way 
well  into  March,  though  naturally  they  will  have 
lost  much  of  their  delicacy  of  flavour.— H.  R. 

Protecting  fruit  tree  grafts. — Gardeners 
more  than  nurserymen  are  troubled  by  the  clay 
surrounding  grafts  of  Apples  and  Pears  cracking 
through  sun  and  wind,  because,  as  a  rule,  such  are 
more  exposed  to  these  agents  in  private  gardens 
than  in  nursery  beds.  Some  mix  horse  manure 
with  the  clay  used,  but  I  think  cow  manure  is 
better,  as  mixed  with  this  cracking  is  less 
troublesome.  The  grafts  on  old  standards  and 
wall  trees  should  be  covered  with  Moss,  this  being 
bound  round  with  matting  to  keep  it  intact. 
Even  then  thrushes  and  blackbirds  will  some- 
times tear  off  the  Moss  to  assist  in  building  their 
nests— that  is,  when  near  woods  or  shrubberies. 
Grafts  sometimes  have  a  hard  time  of  it  when  on 
hot  south  or  west  walls  from  the  drying  eftects  of 
wind  and  sun  combined,  and  to  counteract  this 
the  trees  should  be  well  syringed  twice  a  day  so 
as  to  thoroughly  soak  the  Moss.— C.  N. 

Birds  V.  insects.— I  have  to  thank  "  D.  T.  F." 
for  his  interesting  note  on  this  subject.  His 
statement  from  experience,  that  breadths  of  fruit 
bushes  protected  absolutely  from  birds  by  wire 
covers  are  not  more  subject  to  insect  attacks 
than  are  bushes  exposed  to  birds,  is  not  only 
valuable,  but  the  very  information  I  desire  to 
obtain.  I  mentioned  this  matter  some  time  since 
to  Mr.  Payne,  Lord  Farrer's  gardener  at  Abinger 
Hall,  where  I  saw  a  breadth  of  bushes  thus  newly 
covered  in  with  wire,  but  beyond  saying  that  the 
bushes  suffered  terribly  from  the  depredations  of 
the  birds  where  exposed,  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  furnish  further  information  until  one  or  two 
years  had  elapsed.  I  put  the  question  because 
I  have  heard  it  not  infrequently  said  that  exclud- 
ing birds  from  bushes  would  be  productive  of 
insect  life.  No  doubt  would  anyone  run  fowls  in 
such  a  wired  position  for  a  few  weeks  during  the 
winter  much  good  might  be  done  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  eggs  and  chryealids.  But  when  we 
quarrel  with  the  birds  because  they  do  not  eat 
the  caterpillars  of  the  Gooseberry  moth  we 
should  be  just  also,  and  remember  that  these 
insects  are  offensive  to  the  taste,  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  that  estimable  entomologist,  Mr. 
Grant  Allen,  for  the  statement  that  these  leaf- 
eating  creatures  need  not  attempt  to  imitate 
stems  or  other  parts  of  vegetation,  because  being 
of  so  offensive  a  taste  they  need  no  protection  from 
attacks  by  birds.  Mr.  Allen  states  that  now  and 
then  an  inexperienced  bird  may  eat  one,  but,  wiser 
than  man,  never  repeats  the  meal.  That  know- 
ledge should  make  us  more  tolerant  for  bird 
tastes.  Knowing  what  epicures  they  are,  we 
have  but  to  make  one's  fruit-buds  as  offensive  to 
the  taste  as  these  caterpillars  are,  and  the  depre- 
dators will  refrain  from  eating  them  in  the  way 
they  now  do. — A.  1). 


SPARROWS  EATENG  PEAR  BUDS. 
I  SYMPATHISE  with  "  J.  C."  in  having  to  contend 
with  the  ubiquitous  sparrow  which  has  been  eat- 
ing the  blossom-buds  of  his  Pear  trees.  So  far  my 
trees  have  not  been  attacked  by  them,  and  I  hope 
will  not  be,  as  tomtits  have  been  sufficiently 
troublesome  for  the  past  few  weeks  without 
sparrows  assisting  in  the  mischief.  These  tom- 
tits have  done  a  considerable  amount  of  damage 
in  destroying  Pear  buds,  and  in  some  instances 
quite  half  of  the  buds  in  a  truss  has  been  picked 
to  pieces,  the  ground  beneath  being  littered  with 
the  dcibris.  In  speaking  to  a  friend  on  the  sub- 
ject a  few  days  ago,  he  informed  me  that  the 
tits  had  attacked  a  King  of  the  Pippins  Apple 
tree  in  his  garden,  and  that  he  had  put  a  stop  to 
their  depredations  by  baiting  small  steel  traps 
with  pieces  of  meat  and  placing  them  in  the 
trees.  By  this  means  he  caught  a  good  many  of 
the  marauders,  and  in  a  short  time  they  forsook 
the  tree  altogether.     I  have  also  found  trapping 


to  be  an  excellent  deterrent  to  tits  as  far  as  Pear 
trees  are  concerned,  for  it  seems  that  as  soon  as  a 
few  have  been  caught  and  left  about  for  those 
that  come  after  to  see,  they  approach  the  trees 
with  greater  timidity,  and  then  Anally  forsake 
them.  However,  with  regard  to  sparrows  they 
aienotso  easily  deterred,  and  the  only  thing  is 
to  either  net  the  trees,  as  "J.  C."  has  done,  or  to 
shoot  them.  If  I  find  them  troublesome  I  shall 
certainly  try  the  effect  of  powder  and  shot  and 
stop  the  nuisance  by  reducing  their  numbers. 
Small  birds  have  increased  to  an  enormous  extent 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  now  a  case  of 
netting  first  one  thing  and  then  the  other  almost 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year  it  crops 
are  to  be  preserved.  A  friend  of  mine  has  cut 
down  every  hedge  he  can  possibly  dispense  with 
on  his  fruit  farm  on  account  of  small  birds  attack 
ing  and  destioving  such  a  quantity  of  fruit   in 


Fear  tree  planted  hy 


Sir  Philip  Crampion  at  14,  Merrion  Sq 
Dublin.    {See  p.  242.) 


former  years.  The  past  mild  winters  have  done 
much  towards  effecting  this  great  increase  of 
small  birds  no  doubt,  and  in  woodland  districts 
something  must  be  done  to  keep  tlieir  numbers 
within  proper  limits,  otherwise  it  will  soon  become 
a  most  dilticult  matter  to  preserve  both  fruit-buds 
and  crops  from  destruction.  A.  W. 


Apple  Scarlet  ftuince.— This  useful  cooking 
Apple  seems  to  have  quite  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, at  any  rate  so  far  as  propagation  is  con- 
cerned, as  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it  in  any  cata- 
logue. The  tree  is  a  capital  grower,  making  a 
fine  spreading  top.  It  bears  abundantly  in  most 
seasons,  and  never  fails  altogether  even  after  the 
coldest  springs.     This   is   partly  due  to  its  fine 


constitution  and  partly  to  its  exceptionally  close> 
growth,  which  shields  the  bloom.  The  fruit  is 
large,  round,  with  an  open  eye  like  a  Quince. 
Both  its  keeping  and  cooking  qualities  are  good. 
Since  leaving  Essex,  over  twenty  years  ago,  I 
had  never  met  with  this  Apple  until  taking 
charge  of  the  gardens  at  Uoddington  Hall, 
Newark,  where  in  an  orchard  I  found  an  old  tree, 
and  knew  the  heavily  striped  fruit  at  a  glance.- - 
J.  Crawford. 

Deep  burrowing  of  tree  roots. — The  depth 
to  which  fruit  tree  roots  will  penetrate  is  a  ques- 
tion, no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
complete  answer  for.  That  they  will  go  deeply 
in  open  as  well  as  clayey  soils  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  would 
undertake  to  trace  a  burrowing  root  to  its  limit 
simply  because  the  work  would  be  productive  of 
nothing  more  than  to  satisfy  a  curious  mind.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  one 
may  find  tree  roots  penetrat- 
ing to  great  depths  in  some 
soils.  A  portion  of  this 
garden  overlies  a  bed  of 
clayey  sand  into  which  no- 
roots  care  to  enter,  and 
which  is  so  poor  that  when 
brought  up  and  spread  on 
the  surface,  grass  and  weeds 
refuse  to  grow  in  it.  WheD 
excavating  to  a  depth  of 
about  7  feet  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  water  tank 
quite  recently,  an  old  and 
very  deep  drain  was  dis- 
turbed, and  in  this  Plum 
tree  roots  had  been  attracted 
by  the  presence  of  coal  ashes^ 
which  had  been  disposed  of 
during  the  course  of  filUng 
in  many  years  since.  They 
had  burrowed  beyond  the 
depth  above  mentioned. 
This  clearly  proves  what  an 
attraction  there  is  in  ashes 
for  tree  roots  and  to  what 
depth  they  may  be  led  in 
search  of  them.  Outside  the 
walls  of  this  drain  no  vestige 
of  root  was  to  be  seen,  al- 
though the  trees  had  occu- 
pied their  position  for  a  great 
number  of  j'ears. — W.  S. 

Planting  Vines.  —  The 
elaborate  arrangements  on 
page  201  for  planting  Vines 
may  be  all  very  well  on  a 
small  scale,  but  even  ther> 
they  are  decidedly  super- 
fluous, especially  in  connec- 
tion with  pricking  all  the 
soil  from  about  the  roots  and 
laying  these  out  with  ma- 
thematical regularity.  I  was- 
looking  through  a  place  late 
last  summer  where  Gros 
Colman,  Black  Alicante,  and 
Muscats  are  turned  out  by 
the  ton,  and  well  done  alike 
in  size  of  bunch,  berry,  and 
colour,  and  noted  two  span 
houses,  each  200  feet  long, 
spring  planted  with  some  250  young  Vines  that 
were  with  few  exceptions  at  the  apex  of  the  roof 
and  all  clean  short-jointed  canes.  Planting  here 
is  always  done  as  quickly  and  simply  as  possible. 
The  young  canes,  mostly  in  Ginch  pots,  get  a, 
thorough  soaking,  are  turned  out,  and  planted 
just  as  they  come  out  of  the  pots.  A  mulch  is 
given,  but  very  little  water  until  summer  is  fairly 
well  advanced.  The  Vines  are  headed  back  to 
within  2  feet  of  the  front  wire  at  pruning  time, 
and  three,  four,  or  five  bunches  taken  from  them 
the  next  season  as  the  strength  of  individual 
canes  permits.  Having  personally  always  failed 
on  this  soil  to  do  any  good  with  Vines  unless 
headed  back  in  this  way  rather  than  letting  the 
first  season's  growth  remain   nearly   its    entire 
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length,  I  was  'anxious  to  get  the  opinion  of  the 
grower  in  question,  and  he  was  very  emphatic  on 
the  matter.  Every  established  Vine  in  the  place 
had  been  allowed  three  or  four  (mostly  four)  sea- 
sons to  reach  the  top  of  the  span,  and,  so  far  as 
the  weight  of  Grapes  per  Vine  is  concerned,  of 
those  which  have  now  been  in  their  place  some 
nine  or  ten  years,  the  record  is  a  splendid  one. — 
E.  Bfrrell. 

Peach  Early  Grosse  Mignonne.— The  note 
at  p.  1:^9  by  "H.  R."  is  welcome,  as,  tho"gn 
most  growers  know  this  variety  well,  many  do 
not  value  it  for  forcing.  There  are,  as  is  well 
known,  two  varieties  of  Grosse  Mignonne,  one  a 
larger  fruit  than  the  other  and  which  does  not 
force  so  readily  as  the  one  "  H.  R."  refers  to. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  if  there  are  not  even  more 
than  two  kinds.  I  have  had  quite  three  dif- 
ferent fruits  from  diverse  sources.  One  variety 
has  medium-sized  fruit  and  is  earlier  than  the 
other.  This  I  have  had  under  the  name  of  Small 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Mignonne  HAtive. 
It  differs  from  the  true  variety,  as,  though  having 
large  flowers  like  that  kind,  it  is  much  less  valu- 
able as  a  forcing  Peach  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes.  Some  excellent  cultivators  contend  that  the 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Mignonne  Hitive  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.  In  my  case  they  are 
not.     I  prefer  the  one  "  H.  R."  so  strongly  ad- 


Thi. 


my   light  soil  is  really  a  grand 


Peach  and  fully  merits  all  said  in  its  favour  at 
p.  l.'iU.  Another  variety  grown  as  Large  Early 
Mignonne  differs  from  the  other,  the  fruits  being 
larger.  This  is  a  beautiful  fruit,  and  the  flowers 
large,  leaves  having  round  glands.  No  one  wlio 
grows  the  true  early  variety  will  have  cause  to 
complain.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  pricking  up 
the  borders  too  often,  as  "  H.  R."  advises.  I 
grow  my  trees  in  rather  shallow  borders,  and  the 
surface  does  not  get  too  hard  as  I  mulch  as  the 
fruits  swell,  taking  care  not  to  walk  or  trample 
on  the  surface.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  A  hard-and-fast  line  cannot 
be  drawn,  and  I  fully  agree  with  "  H.  R."  that 
hard-baked  borders  are  not  conducive  to  crop 
ping.— G.  W.  S. 


MISS    JEKYLL'S   BOOK. 

'■  Che  non  fa  scienza," 
.Seuza  lo  rit^nere,  avere  iuteso. — v.  Pamdi.^o,  oil. 
Tm.s  is  essentially  a  book  for  the  amate 
A  professional  would,  perhaps,  learn  little 
from  it  and  find  nothing  new,  but  it  is  full  of 
valuable,  practical,  and  well-selected  hints  for 
the  amateur.  What  a  help  it  is,  for  instance,  to 
the  amateur  when  a  person  of  taste  and  educa 
tion,  who  has  time  and  opportunity  to  give  special 
study,  trouble,  and  time  to  the  subject,  tells  us 
the  particular  name  of  those  plants  to  select  from 
a  long,  bewildering  list— say  of  Tufted  Pansies, 
Phloxes,  Alstr.Hmerias,  Tulips,  &c.,  which  have 
proved  to  be  most  satisfactory  in  growth,  colour, 
and  constitution— knowledge  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  years  of  selection  and  careful  interest. 
Very  valuable  also  are  the  hints  about  sowing  the 
seeds  of  summer  flowers  sufficiently  early  in  the 
autumn  of  the  preceding  year.  I  venture  to  say 
that  few  gardeners  sow  their  Sweet  Peas  in  Sep- 
tember, and  fewer  still  their  Nemoi)hila,  Love- 
in-a-Mist,  Larkspur,  Poppies,  Virginian  Stock, 
&G.,  while  their  present  lot  is  still  in  bloom. 

The  chapter  upon  the  construction  and  planting 
of  pergolas  and  garden  arches  is  very  helpful 
and  suggestive.  They  are  not  at  all  easy  things 
for  amateurs  to  manage.  Have  we  not  all  seen 
how  uglj'  and  ungainly  these  arches  may  become 
when  planted  with  unsuitable  creepers  ?  A  Briony 
or  Jessamine  of  some  years'  growth,  for  instance, 
will  work  its  matted  stems  and  ragged  boughs 
into  the  very  framework  till  the  whole  arch 
becomes  bent,  or  oven  broken  down,  by  the 
weight ;  whereas  a  Clematis,  that  can  be  con- 
stantly cut  down,  or  a  Dundee  Rambler  Rose 
which  is  well  trimmed  and  pruned,  producing  for 
a  few   months  only  a  massive  cluste 


of 
blossom,  succeeded,  perhaps,  by  a  purple  cloud  of  I  been  attained,  and  can 'be  atuined  by  all   who 


Clematis  .Tackmani,  which  in  its  time  gives  way 
to  show  the  scarlet  fingers  of  the  graceful  Vir- 
ginian Creeper  wreaths,  makes  the  pergola  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  feature  in  the  gaiden. 
How  often  have  we  seen,  as  this  book  reminds  us, 
a  Rose  tree  producing  splendid  blooms  hidden 
under  the  eaves  of  a  house,  and  a  few  bare  stems 
straggling  over  the  wall,  which  it  was  intended  to 
cover.  A  good  deal  of  space  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  herbaceous  plants.  Amateurs  are  too 
apt  to  think  that  the  long  border  is  no  trouble  — 
when  once  planted  the  things  can  remain— but  it 
is  not  so.  Tritomas,  Japanese  Anemones,  Phloxes, 
Starworts,  and  many  other  plants  require  con- 
stant attention,  and  in  many  instances  they 
require  moving,  dividing,  and  replanting  almost 
every  year  if  good  results  are  looked  for.  I  have 
seen  people  gazing  at  their  Violets  and  wondering 
why  they  have  ceased  to  flower  and  have  become 
merely  a  mass  of  gigantic  leaves.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  great  trouble  to  dig  up  the  Violet  bed  each 
year  and  plant  the  fresh  crowns,  but  it  is  the 
only  way  to  secure  "  Czar  Violets  on  Sl-inch  stems  " 
and  a  rich  supply  of  bbom.  One  of  the  most 
charming  pictures  in  "  Wood  and  Garden  "  is  the 
"Primrose  (iarden  in  the  Wood,'  p.  21(5  ;  indeed 
we  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  anyone  who  has  taken 
so  much  trouble  and  devoted  so  much  time  to 
sortine,  dividing,  and  perpetuating  the  best  type 
and  colouring  of  that  beloved  flower,  the  Prim- 
rose. Nothing  can  be  more  charming  in  a 
garden  than  groups  in  full  bloom  of  white, 
lilac,  pink,  and  even  almost  black  Prim- 
roses, but  the  trouble  of  moving  the  little 
plants  each  jear  hinders  gardeners  from  growing 
this  charming  flower  more  freely.  A  large  hand- 
some plant  of  the  big  double  white  Primrose, 
standing  round  and  solid  with  its  fresh  green 
leaves,  is  really  a  beautiful  object,  and  seldom 
seen.  Very  sensible  and  much  needed  are  the 
words  (in  the  chapter  on  "  Novelty  and  Variety  ") 
about  the  modern  craze  for  altering  and  dwarfing 
the  growth  of  old-fashioned  flowers  ;  also  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  "  Wild  Garden,"  so  much 
in  vogue  just  now,  has  been  abused  by  planting 
all  sorts  of  garden  flowers  about  in  incongruous 
places,  where  they  become  ragged  and  unsightly 
and  often  lose  their  peculiar  characteristics.  All 
gardeners  have  one  great  sympathy  at  heart — 
the  supreme  difficulty  of  the  long  mixed  border. 
If  we  have  a  successful,  large  mass  of  beautiful 
flowers  in  blossom  at  the  same  time,  then  when 
the  Ijloom  is  over  and  the  dead  flowers  cleared 
away  we  have  ugly,  bare  spaces  in  our  border 
during  the  autumn.  Then,  again,  the  long, 
^jreedy  root,  the  constant  shifting  of  the  big 
plants,  and  the  coarse  feeding  of  the  Dahlias  and 
other  flowers  that  delight  us  in  September  do  not 
suit  the  more  delicate  summer  plants  and  the 
many  treasured  bulbs  hidden  for  other  seasons. 
The  rich  Carnation  blooms  are  our  chief  joy  in 
.July,  but  directly  the  bloom  is  over  the  plants 
are  unsightly  and  ragged,  sprawling  over  the 
earth  in  layers.  The  Gladiolus  becomes  much 
too  tall,  the  Lavender  plant  spreads  inco  a  huge 
bush,  and  the  Hyacinthus  candicans  drops  its 
white  bells  and  shows  a  mass  of  dry  sticks  long 
before  we  can  allow  our  garden  to  lose  its  summer 
charm.  Again,  when  the  gardener,  after  great 
consideration,  has  succeeded  in  massing  his  plants 
aright,  the  colouring,  perhaps,  proves  most  un- 
satisfactory and  spoils  it  all.  How  can  our  fine  new 
heads  of  Phloxes  Eugenie  and  Soleil  look  their  best 
surrounded  by  yellow  Rudbeckia,  or  divided  by 
gaudy  JI  irigolds,  or  lost  between  bushes  of  the 
tiny  mauve  Starwort.  Blue,  again,  as  our 
authoress  says,  "  always  seems  to  demand  peculiar 
and  very  careful  treatment."  We  must  mass  our 
Veronica,  Delphinium,  Lobelia,  Campanula  and 
Lavender  (for  blue  and  mauve  is  a  most  lovely 
mixture)  with  great  care,  and  we  must  plant  our 
"  little  jewels  of  colour  here  and  there  along  the 
extreme  front  edge  "  with  an  eye  trained  to  see 
hat  is  wanted,  which  can  only  be  had  by  a 
natural  instinct  or  by  acquired  knowledge  and 
iractice.  However,  we  ought  to  find  encourage- 
ment in  knowing  that  perfect  success  has  often 


have  sufficient  taste  and  patience  to  give  careful 
attention  to  this  most  absorbing  cult. 

It  is  by  the  help  of  such  painstaking  and  reli- 
able books  as  "  Wood  and  Garden  "  that  we  are 
spared  the  trouble  of  endless  experiments  and 
failures,  and,  by  following  the  wise  hints  and 
practical  advice  that  Miss  Jekyll  puts  so  simply 
and  clearly  before  us,  we  shall  find  many  of  our 
difficulties  solved  and  much  assistance  given. 

M.  C.  D. 


Orchids. 


EFFECTS    OF    LOCALITY    UPON 

ORCHIDS. 

It  lias  become  quite  an  axiom  among  Orchid 

growers   that   plants   removed    from   place   to 


place  are  not  as  a  rule  benefited  by  the  ohang 
This  is  often  the  case  when  the  plants  pass  from 
one  skilled  grower  to  another  equally  skilled, 
or  when  a  cultivator  goes  with  his  plants  and 
follows  the  same  treatment  that  had  before 
proved  successful.  This  being  so  leaves  no 
room  for  doubting  that  some  localities  suit  cer- 
tain species  and  kinds  better  than  others,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  growers 
who  have  had  experience  in  this  way.  Regard- 
ing the  statement  that  some  kinds  do  not 
flourish  above  a  certain  soil,  this  is,  I  think, 
going  much  too  far,  and  only  in  so  far  as  the 
soil  alTects  the  climate  can  it  do  harm  or  good 
to  Orchids.  For  instance,  it  has  been  said  that 
Dendrobiums  will  not  flourish  in  a  chalky  neigh- 
bourhood, and  no  doubt  if  the  very  hard  water 
that  is  found  about  chalk  hills  is  used,  it  has  a 
bad  effect  upon  these  and  other  Orchids,  but, 
further  than  this,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  the  chalk  can  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter,  even  if  it  were  not  possible  to  point 
out  splendid  collections  of  these  plants  in  a 
chalky  neighbourhood.  Climatic  influence  is 
quite  a  different  matter,  as  many  of  us  have 
found.  In  one  garden  it  is  quite  safe  to 
put  many  different  species  outside  after 
the  growth  is  complete,  allowing  the  sun 
to  shine  fully  upon  them,  and  no  harm, 
but  much  good  will  result,  always  provided 
the  plants  have  properly  completed  their  growth 
and  are  well  ripened  previously.  In  an- 
other the  plants  look  unhappy  from  the  first, 
though  apparently  in  exactly  the  same  condi^ 
tion  when  placed  outside  and  given  a  similar 
aspect  and  exposure.  As  an  instance,  take 
Anguloas.  These,  after  the  growth  is  finished, 
are  no  doubt  benefited  by  a  few  weeks'  expo- 
sure in  the  open  air,  provided  the  atmosphere 
of  the  locality  is  suitable,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  I  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  stock  of 
these  and  several  other  Orchids  in  an  open  part 
of  the  garden.  The  foliage  was  never  damaged 
in  the  least,  but  fell  naturally  and  gradually 
after  the  plants  were  again  removed  under 
cover.  I  tried  it  in  a  Wiltshire  garden,  this 
time  putting  them  in  a  frame  in  front  of  some 
vineries,  and  again  with  excellent  results.  A 
few  miles  away  in  the  same  county,  but  in  a 
higher  and  drier  locality,  I  put  them  out,  and 
soon  brought  them  in  again,  for  the  foliage  in  a 
few  days  was  browned  and  shrivelled,  and  the 
plants  presented  a  very  sorry  spectacle. 

When  we  come  to  plants  under  glass,  the 
effect  is  not,  of  course,  so  marked,  for  the  very 
ood  reason  that  the  climate  inside  is  made  cor- 
rect artificially  as  far  as  possible,  but  I  could 
ber  of  instances  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  and  in  which  I  have  been  ptr- 
sonally  interested  where  much  the  same  thing 
has  occurred.  One  shall  sulfice,  and  as  the 
plant  in  question  passed  from  a  collection  of 
ordinary  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  to  a  good 
collection  of  Orchids  under  a  skilful  grower,  it 
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aflFords  a  proof  that  certain  kinds  are  affected  by 
locality.  It  was  a  very  fine  piece  of  Aerides 
nobile  in  a  basket  about  2  feet  square.  It  was 
only  taken  a  few  miles  away,  and  when  I  saw 
it  a  few  years  after  it  had  so  dwindled  that  the 
whole  of  it  would  not  have  properly  filled  a 
basket  half  the  size.  A  noteworthy  fact  in 
connection  with  the  collection  it  went  to  was 
that  very  few  of  the  distichous-leaved  Orchids 
would  thrive  there,  yet  Vanda  ccerulea  did  well, 
and  this  is  a  plant  that  many  growers  fail  with. 
This  leads  to  another  point  often  overlooked  by 
amateur  growers.  They  go  to  a  place  and  see 
a  certain  species  thriving  very  well  in  such  a 
position  and  under  certain  conditions  of  venti- 
lation or  what  not.  The  plant  in  question  may 
be  only  doing  fairly  well  in  their  own  collec- 
tion, and  straightway  they  alter  their  mode  of 
treatment,  forgetting  entirely  the  difference  of 
locality  and  climatic  conditions.  The  last  state 
of  their  plants  is  then  generally  worse  than  the 
first.  Personally,  I  consider  a  low-lying  garden 
in  proximity  to  water  with  a  light  soil  the 
most  likely  place  for  Orchids  to  succeed,  but  I 
would  like  to  hear  other  growers'  opinions. 
H.  R. 

Orchids  in  greenhouse.— Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  grow 
Dendrobium  nobile,  Cypripedium  insigoe,  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  O.  maculatum  and  O.  pulchel- 
lum  in  a  greenhouse  temperature?  I  am  anxious 
to  grow  a  few  Orchids,  but  cannot  give  them  a 
house  to  themselves.  I  should  be  grateful  if  you 
would  give  me  the  name  of  a  book  on  Orchid  cul- 
ture and  also  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  hardier 
species. — H.  G.  R. 

*„*  Dendrobium  nobile  we  could  not  recom- 
mend for  greenhouse  culture,  though  we  have 
often  met  with  this  species  growing  satisfactorily 
under  the  same  treatment  as  given  to  Vines.  In 
addition  to  Cypripedium  insigne  there  are  among 
the  species  many  beautiful  forms,  such  as  C. 
Charlesworthi,  C.  Spicerianum,  C.  villosum,  C, 
Boxalli  and  C.  venustum,  that  are  all  suitable  for 
cool  house  culture.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  hosts  of  hybrids.  The  hybrids  having  C. 
venustum  as  one  of  their  parents  will  also  do  well 
under  cool  treatment.  There  are  many  others  that 
could  be  added  to  the  cool  growing  Cypripediums, 
but  those  named  are  the  most  vigorous  and  inter 
esting  among  them.  With  but  few  exceptions, 
the  whole  of  the  Odontoglossums  are  suitable  for 
cool-house  culture,  provided  sufficient  moisture, 
ventilation  and  proper  attention  to  the  shading 
are  given.  To  these  may  be  added  many  of  the 
Masdevallias  and  Oncidiums.  Cii-logyne  cristata 
and  Cochliodas  would  also  be  suitable.  Sophro- 
nitis  granditiora  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
winter  flowering  Orchids  and  worthy  of  every 
consideration.  Ada  auranbiaca,  an  early  spring- 
flowering  plant,  with  long  racemes  of  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  and  the  Cape  Diaas  will  abo  be 
found  suitable.  There  are  several  books  on 
Orchid  culture,  but  we  think  you  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  the  weekly  notes  published  in 
the  various  gardening  papers.  We  shall  be 
pleased  at  any  time  to  assist  you  in  respect  to 
any  special  plant  tor  which  cultural  information 
is  required.— Ed. 

NOTES  AND  QUEftTIONS.—ORGHIDS. 

Odoiitoglo  =  8iim  fdcetum.- Thi-i  ia  one  of  tlie 
most  highly  coloureil  of  tlie  f Jdontnglots  that  are 
related  to  0.  luteo-purpureuui  aud  a  pretty  and  useful 
Uttle  species.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  shining  green, 
the  flower-spikes  usually  short,  the  individual  blooms 
of  a  pretty  tright  yellow,  the  sepals  and  petals 
narrow  and  pointed,  more  or  less  closely  covered 
reddish  brown  spots.  It  is  an  easily  grown  pla 
common  with  all  of  its  race,  though  not  quite  so  strong 
as  the  typical  O.  luteo-purpnreum  or  the  majority  of 
its  forms. 

OdoDtogloBSUm  Peseatorei.- There  are  very 


the  flowering  of  which  is  always  looked  forward  to 
with  interest.    It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  difference 

habit  is  in  this  and    0.  crispum,  and  yet  in  nine 

^es  out  of  ten  experi-^nced  growers  can  pick  thera 
out  easily.     The   tlowera  are  of   course  quite  distinct 

d  in  my  opinion  more  beautiful,  those  of  the 
majority  of  O.  crispum  having  a  certain  amount  of 
stiffness  about  the  lip  that  is  not  noticed  in  0. 
Peseatorei.  For  cuUural  parposes  they  may  be 
bracketed,  both  of  them  liking  a  cool,  moist  house  with 
ample  moisture  and  the   treatment  usually  accorded 

arf  Odontoglots. 


HAILSTORM  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
(LTD.). 
March  '11  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
above  corporation  was  held  at  Simpson's,  101, 
Strand,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  presiding.  The 
report,  read  by  Mr.  Alex.  Monro,  the  secretary, 
stated  that  the  directors  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
draw  attention  to  the  gratifying  fact  that  not 
only  has  the  premium  income  been  increased  by 
over  '27  per  cent,  and  the  income  from  invest- 
ments largely  augmented  during  the  year,  but 
that  the  ratio  of  working  expenses  has  been  con- 
sic'erably  reduced  as  compared  with  previous 
years.  They  are  also  pleased  to  state  that  the 
number  of  insurers  has  greatly  increased,  and 
that  the  risks  are  spread  over  a  much  wider  area 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  New  agencies 
have  been  opened  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  agents  of  the  corporation  have 
been  more  active  during  the  year.  Numerous 
hailstorms  have  occurred  throughout  the  jear. 
On  May  'i  a  hailstorm  of  great  severity  passed 
over  South  Davon.  Considerable  damage  was 
done  to  glass  at  Plymouth,  Plympton,  Stone- 
house,  and  other  parts.  On  June  26  a  disastrous 
hailstorm  occurred  at  Shapwick,  near  Southamp- 
ton, the  ice  pieces  being  very  large.  In  July  a 
severe  hailstorm  visited  Lamport,  Northampton- 
shire, doing  considerable  damage  ;  whilst  on 
August  IS  one  of  terrific  violence  passed  over  the 
south  west  of  England  and  the  south  of  Wales, 
when  considerable  damage  was  done  to  glass- 
houses and  their  contents,  more  especially  in  the 
districts  between  Taunton  and  Tenby.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  these  hailstorms 
occurred  in  so  many  diS'erent  parts  of  the 
country,  fortunately  no  damage  was  done  to 
insured  with  this  corporation. 

The  directors  again  desire  to  draw  attention 
,o  Li.o  special  benefits  of  insuring  with  this 
;ji|.,u.ation,  viz.,  that  those  insured  can  replace 
mmediately  their  own  glass  broken  by  hail,  the 
;orporation  paying  them  at  the  rate  per  square 
foot  at  which  the  glass  is  insured.  Another 
special  advantage,  and  of  which  several  insurers 
are  avaibng  themselves,  is  that  of  being  able  to 
cover  wholly  or  partially  the  value  of  the  con- 
tents of  their  glasshouses  by  increased  insurance 
of  their  glass— an  advantage  ottered  by  no  other 
insurance  company.  The  directors  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  recommend  the  payment  of  a  divi- 
dend of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  past  year 
on  the  paid-up  capital,  free  of  income  tax,  and 
also  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent.,  amounting  together 
to  £-2.50,  and  they  suggest  that  a  sum  of  £2(1(1  be 
placed  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  that  the  balance  of 
£16  lis.  Sd.  be  carried  forward.  The  directors 
are  much  gratified  with  the  consistent  and  satis- 
factory growth  of  the  corporation  and  with  the 
result  of  the  past  year's  business,  and  they  desire 
to  express  their  thanks  to  the  various  representa- 
tives of  the  corporation  for  their  efforts  during 
the  year. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  both  adopted 
without  any  dissension,  and  the  retiring  directors 
and  auditors  were  re  elected. 


temperature  of  the  soil  at  I  foot  deep  had  fallen 
to  within  4°  of  the  freezing  point;.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  steady  rise  at  this  depth,  the 
reading  now  being  4,1^,  an  inc^e^se  of  nearly  10°. 
At  2  feet  deep,  however,  the  ground  i-<  about  2" 
colder  than  is  seasonable.  On  the  23rd  there 
occurred  a  slight  fall  of  snnw,  and  since  then 
there  have  occurred  on  three  days  falU  of  rain  to 
the  aggregate  depth  of  about  two-tenths  of  an 
inch.  On  the  24th  the  sun  shon9  brightly  for  9J 
hour.s,  which  is  a  capital  record  for  a  March  day. 
E.  M.,  BerkhanuUd,  Marrh  29. 

The  past  week  has  been  warm  through- 
out, the  highest  readings  registered  in  the  shade 
in  the  daytime  ranging  from  5.V  to  6.5',  while  the 
nights  were  equally  warm,  the  lowest  readings 
indicated  by  the  exposed  thermometer  ranging 
between  37=  and  41°.  At  1  foot  deep  the  ground 
is  about  8°  warmer,  and  at  2  fee(;  deep  about  2° 
warmer  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  two 
days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  During  March  there  occurred  great 
changes  in  temperature,  but  taking  the  month  as 
a  whole  it  was  of  about  average  warmth.  Riin 
fell  on  only  nine  days,  and  to  the  aggregate 
depth  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  or 
nearly  IJ  inches  short  of  the  mean  for  the  month. 
In  fact,  it  was  with  one  exception,  that  of  1S93, 
the  driest  March  during  the  forty-four  years  over 
which  the  Berkhamsted  rainfall  records  extend. 
Moreover,  the  only  two  other  Marches  in  the  last 
fourteen  years  in  which  there  was  a  greater 
record  of  sunshine  were  those  of  1S93  and  1.S94. 
With  the  past  month  came  to  an  end  the  first 
half  of  the  drainage  year  of  1898  9.  During 
these  six  months,  which  are  so  important  as 
regards  our  underground  water  supply,  the  total 
rainfall  amounted  to  14  inches,  or  exactly  an  inch 
less  than  the  average  for  the  same  period  in  the 
previous  forty- three  years.  A  selected  tree  of 
Blackthorn  came  into  blossom  on  the  2nd,  or  tea 
days  in  advance  of  its  average  date  in  the  pre- 
vious eight  years.— E.  M.,  Bcrhhamxted. 


Obituary. 

T.  F.  DRANFIELD. 
As  will  be  seen  by  an  announcement  in  TuK  Gar- 
den this  week,  Mr.  Dranfield,  gardener  to  Lord 
Henry  Grosvenor,  and  his  wife  died  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other.  Mr.  Drantield  was  an  excel- 
lent gardener,  and  many  will  remember  him  at 
Bulwick.     Miss  Willmott  writes  of  him  :  — 

He  had  great  ability  and  unflagging  energy,  in 
addition  to  an  unusually  wide  practical  knowledge  of 
plant  culture,  and  such  a  retentive  memory  that  he 
never  forgot  any  plants  he  had  heard  mentioned  nor 

y  facts  or  legends  about  them.  He  took  a  great 
interest  in  hearing  how  others  had  succeeded  in  grow- 
ing difficult  plants  and  what  their  experience  had  been 
while  trying  different  methods.  He  always  seemed  to 
remember  exactly  how  their  success  or  failure  had 
been  arrived  at.  Of  course,  that  was  an  immense  help 
to  his  own  gardening.  He  was  a  kind,  faithful  and 
warm-hearted  friend,  and  his  death  is  a  personal  grief 
to  all  who  knew  him.  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  him  and  his  capabilities,  as  indeed 
everyone  must  have  done  who  had  any  intercourse  wil  h 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  weather 
remained  cold  until  the  26bb,  when  a  change  to 
warmer  conditions  set  in.  The  recent  cold  spell 
may  be  said  to  have  lasted  exactly  a  week,  during 

^ „_  ,^._^    which  theexposed  thermometer  registered  on  each 

few  species  that  can  compare  with  this  lovely  plant,  I  night  from  13"  to  22°  of  frost.     On  the  2-lth  the 


Certificated  plants.— There  is  a  widespread 
though  moat  erroneous  idea  that  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  certificates  are 
awarded  only  to  now  plants.  That  plants  old  or 
new,  provided  they  have  not  been  previously  acknow- 
ledge!, are  equally  eligible  was  well  shown  at  the 
meeting  held  on  March  28,  when  two  subjects  only 
received  tirst-class  certificates  at  the  hands  of  the 
floral  committee.  Of  these,  Erica  propendens  was 
introduced  during  the  first  year  of  the  present  century, 
while  the  other,  a  seedling  Narcissus — King  Alfred — 
is  not  yet  put  into  commerce.  That  among  such  a 
limited  number  the  two  extremes  should  occur  ij 
decidedly  singular.— H.  P. 


Names  of  fruit. — J.  E.— Apples:  red.   Cornish 
Gilhflower ;  green.  Lord  Derby. 
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FARMERS  AS  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

In  his  practical  notes  (p.  201)  Mr.  Ward 
refers  to  hundreds  of  acres  of  orchards  in  his 
district  containing  trees  of  little  or  no  value 
through  neglect  in  pruning  and  other  matters  of 
cultivation.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance,  as 
the  same  thing  may  be  noticed  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  excepting  perhaps  in  districts 
where  fruit-growing  is  the  staple  industry.  It 
is  very  evident  that  there  has  been  a  time  when 
fruit  culture,  particularly  in  grass  orchards, 
received  the  attention  of  farmers.  If  it  were 
not  so,  how  can  we  account  for  the  hundreds  of 
acres  of  orchards  surrounding  farmers'  home- 
steads which,  old  and  worn  out  though  they  be, 
yet  show  traces  of  having  been  well  cared  for 
in  their  younger  days  ?  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  agriculture  and  horticulture  should 
be  treated  as  entirely  distinct,  whereas  their 
interests  are  in  many  respects  mutual.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  average  farmer,  fruit  culture  belongs 
to  the  gardener  and  is  only  treated  as  one  of 
the  minor  matters  so  far  as  the  farm  is 
concerned.  WhOe  this  feeling  exists,  fruit 
culture  on  farms  will  never  make  much  head- 
way. Get  the  English  farmer  to  realise  that  it 
is  to  his  benefit  to  acijuire  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  fruit  culture  and  pay  the  same  attention 
to  his  orchard  as  he  does  to  his  corn-growing, 
stock-rearing,  dairying  and  what  not,  and  a 
better  state  of  things  wiU  soon  come  about. 
The  farmer  does  not  profess  to  be  a  fruit 
grower,  because  he  does  not  consider  it  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  his  occupation.  He  knows 
little  about  pruning  and  looks  on  the  old  Apple 
trees  as  fixtures,  which  give  a  little  return  in 
some  seasons,  but  it  is  so  small  that  it  is  not 
taken  into  account  when  the  yearly  balance- 
sheet  is  made  up,  and  therefore  the  loss  is  not 
felt  if  the  trees  give  no  return.  On  hundreds 
of  farm<  i:  never  occurs  to  the  occupiers  to  give 
a  tithe  of  the  attention  to  the  orchard  as  to 


other  crops,  and  yet  the  orchard  is  a  part  of  the 
farm  and  might  be  made  profitable. 

On  scores  of  holdings  in  Kent  fruit  and  Hops 
are  grown,  cattle  are  fed  for  the  London 
markets,  and  sheep  reared.  Equally  as  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  fruit  as  to  other 
branches,  because  as  a  part  of  the  farm  it  is  of 
equal  importance.  I  know  of  one  farmer  at 
the  present  time  who  holds  150  acres  of  land. 
Fifty  acres  are  devoted  to  fruit  in  plantations 
and  grass  orchards,  thirty  acres  to  hops,  and 
the  remainder  is  devoted  to  corn,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  Suppose  that  fifty  acres  of  fruit  re- 
ceived no  more  attention  than  is  given  to  the 
orchard  attached  to  hundreds  of  farms  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  man  would  have  been 
in  the  bankruptcy  court  long  ago.  There  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land  in  Kent  planted  as 
orchards  on  the  very  best  principles  and  with 
popular  saleable  varieties.  The  trees  are  regu- 
larly pruned,  they  are  kept  clean,  fed  with 
manure  at  the  roots,  and  the  grass  beneath  is 
eaten  oft'  by  sheep.  Do  they  pay  >,  Obviously 
they  do,  as  fruit-planting  is  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  in  many  Hop  gardens  you  may  see 
young  standard  fruit  trees,  which  wdl  in  time 
take  the  place  of  the  Hops,  and  the  land  will 
become  a  permanent  orchard.  I  do  not  infer 
that  it  is  desirable  that  fruit  culture  on  farms 
should  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
on  the  same  scale  as  in  Kent,  as  few  districts 
are  so  favoured  as  regards  soil  and  situation. 
Again,  there  are  some  who  would  advise  the 
farmer  to  give  up  his  usual  occupation  and  go 
in  for  fruit  culture  only,  but  that  would  pro- 
bably end  in  failure.  What  is  wanted  is  to  get 
the  farmer  to  understand  that  his  orchard  is 
part  of  the  farm,  and  if  treated  properly  it  may 
be  profitable  to  him. 

A  good  orchard  has  a  permanent  value  be- 
cause trees  on  proper  stocks  will,  with  careful 
cultivation,  continue  bearing  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period.  An  instance  came  under  my 
notice  not  long  ago  of  a  piece  of  orchard  laud 
having  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  £250  per  acre, 
and  the  purchaser  has  since  made  10  per  cent. 


on  his  capital.  It  was  not  the  land  which 
fetched  the  money,  but  the  trees  that  were  on 
it.  How  much  would  the  trees  be  worth  in 
the  so-called  orchards  of  hundreds  of  English 
farms  ?  It  is  a  very  ready  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  orchards  that  fruit  does  not  succeed 
in  that  particular  locality.  It  is  admitted  that 
fruit  does  not  succeed  equally  well  everywhere, 
but  in  many  localities  you  may  find  farm  orchards 
containing  worthless  trees  of  worthless  sorts, 
which  are  only  cumbering  the  ground  ;  whereas 
if  you  visit  a  private  garden  in  the  same  district, 
under  the  care  of  a  practical  gardener,  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  things  prevails. 

Supposing  that  the  good  advice  about  orchards 
continually  appearing  in  the  press  were  put  into 
practice,  and  every  farm  possessing  an  orchard 
did  a  little  towards  the  supply  of  home  markets, 
how  much  better  oft'  would  both  producers  and 
consuuiers  be.  In  hundreds  of  instances  the 
orchards  are  in  existence.  They  only  want 
attention.  In  other  cases  the  land  is  only  wait- 
ing to  be  planted.  The  future  of  grass  orchards 
lies  with  farmers,  who  have  yet  a  good  deal  to 
learn  as  to  fruit- growing.  G.  H.  H. 


The  Gooseberry  caterpillar. —I  was  re- 
cently informed  of  the  means  used  by  a  large 
grower  of  fruit  trees  for  market  for  preventing 
attacks  of  caterpillars  on  Gooseberry  bushes. 
When  the  trees  are  beginning  to  open  their  leaf- 
buds,  say  at  the  end  of  March,  the  whole  of  them 
are  dusted  over  with  dry  soot.  He  had,  he 
stated,  never  known  this  simple  metho  1  fail,  and 
he  had  practised  ib  for  years.  He  grew  from 
50,000  to  60,000  Gooseberry  trees  for  sale  and 
always  had  them  in  a  healthy  condition  after 
using  soot,  while  other  growers  he  knew  had  their 
stock  completely  eaten  up  and  rendered  unfit  for 
sale.  Ho  found  that  greenfly  seldom  attacked  the 
trees  that  were  dressed  and  their  health  was  im- 
proved. It  is  important  that  the  soob  be  used  in 
a  perfectly  dry  state,  as  if  applied  when  damp  it 
is  by  no  means  so  etfioacious. — C.  N. 

Melon  Beech-wood.— Beechwood  is  probably 
crown  as  much  as  any  of  the  very  old  Melons- 
It  any  rate  it  is  useful  to  those  who  can  only  grve 
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rough-and-ready  treatment.  Some  of  the  finely 
flavoured  varieties  need  the  best  of  culture  to 
bring  out  their  best  qualities.  To  those  who 
have  no  convenience  for  forcing  indoors  early  and 
have  to  plant  at  midsummer  in  Potato  pits  and 
frames,  I  would  say,  try  Beechwood  and  Brom- 
ham  Hall,  both  green -fleshed  varieties.  I  have 
found  Bromham  Hall  a  most  excellent  Melon  for 
ordinary  frame  culture,  having  seen  it  planted 
year  after  year  in  Potato  pits,  one  plant  to  a 
light,  nothing  being  done  except  to  stir  in  a  little 
artificial  manure  and  keep  the  pit  quite  closed 
for  a  week  previous  to  planting.  One  gardener  I 
know  grows  a  variety  called  Croxteth  Gem  under 
cool  frame  treatment.  It  is  a  pale  green-fleshed 
Melon  of  grand  flavour,  but  not  generally  known, 
I  think. — C. 

Apple  French  Crab.— When  most  of  the 
cooking  fruit  is  beginning  to  get  soft,  it  is  a  relief 
to  have  an  Apple  of  this  sort  to  fall  back  upon 
for  special  purposes.  It  is  now  (April  3)  quite  as 
firm  as  when  gathered,  though  it  was  gathered 
earlier  than  usual,  owing  to  the  tree  having  to  be 
moved.  I  have  usually  left  it  upon  the  tree  until 
mid-November,  or  even  later  if  severe  frcsts  do  not 
entirely  clear  the  leaves  off  before  then.  Not 
only  is  it  an  exceptionally  long  keeper  and  quite 
firm  to  the  last,  but  it  is  a  free-bearing  kind  and 
one  of  the  best  for  espalier  culture.  The  tree  in 
fact  bears  well  in  any  form  if  not  too  much 
restricted.  The  fruit  is  quite  green  as  long  as  it 
is  kept  cool,  but  a  little  warmth  now  would  colour 
it  a  little.  Many  people  like  an  acid  Apple  at 
this  time  of  year,  and  this  is  distinctly  acid  and 
fresh,  while  for  cooking  now  it  is  unrivalled. — H. 


SOME  RUSSIAN  CHERRIES. 
For  years  we  have  wished  to  know  something  of 
Russian  fruits,  particularly  the  Cherries  described 
as  dwarf  and  very  hardy,  especially  those  of  the 
northern  and  central  regions.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  language  and  the  little 
communication  between  Russian  nurseries  and 
our  own,  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the 
plants  or  hear  anything  clear  about  them  until 
quite  recently  in  this  account  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  N.  E.  Hansen,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Brookings,  S.D.,  U.S.A.  :— 

You  can  secure  the  Russian  Cherries  direct 
from  Russia  easier  than  we  can,  as  you  are  nearer. 
Prof.  SchriL'der,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Academy  at  Moscow,  can  supply  trees  of  the  best 
and  hardiest  varieties.  Immer  and  Son,  seeds- 
men, of  Moscow  (I  saw  them  in  the  summer  of 
1897),  have  some  of  the  Russian  varieties,  and 
could  secure  many  more  for  you,  as  they  know  all 
the  nurserymen  of  Russia.  Regel  and  Kessel- 
ring,  nurserymen,' of  St.  Petersburg,  also  have 
some  of  the  hardiest  Cherries.  Carl  Wagner,  of 
Riga,  could  also  furnish  trees,  and  there  is  an- 
other nursery  at  Riga,  the  name  of  which  I  do 
not  recall  at  the  present  time,  which  also  fur- 
nishes trees.  The  South  Russian  varieties  can  be 
obtained  from  the  nurserymen  at  Kiev.  There  is 
an  English  Consulate  there,  and  you  could  do 
your  business  through  them.  Meyer  is  the  lead- 
ing German  nurseryman  there,  and  there  are 
several  more,  but  the  exact  names  I  have  nob  at 
hand  at  present.  You  could  do  best  by  writing 
to  the  British  Consulate  at  Kiev.  My  attention 
was  called  to  the  Russian  Cherries  of  the  Vladi- 
mir type  while  visiting  Moscow  in  1894  and  again 
in  1897.  Train-loads  of  this  Cherry  are  marketed 
in  Moscow  each  year,  and  they  come  chiefly  from 
the  Vladimir  province,  101)  to  1.50  miles  east  of 
Moscow.  The  Cherries  are  nearly  black,  fully 
equal  in  size  to  Early  Richmond,  highly  coloured 
juice,  small  stone,  and  of  excellent  quality  for 
table  use.  These  Cherries  are  grown  to  some 
extent  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Moscow,  and 
I  saw  some  large  orchards  of  them  there  ;  but  the 
main  plantings  are  in  the  Vladimir  district,  east 
of  Moscow. 

I  secured  some  stones  in  1891,  but  they  were 
badly  dried  when  received,  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  shipments  that  I  ordered  in  1897,  also 


896,  so  that  but  few  germinated.  The  past 
season  I  tried  again  and  secured  42  lbs.  of  stones. 
These  were  packed  in  a  different  manner,  and 
arrived  moist  and  in  good  condition.  They  are 
now  stratified  for  winter  freezing,  and  I  hope  to 
get  a  good  result.  These  Cherries,  as  Dr. 
Schrreder  informed  me,  come  true  from  seed,  or 
practically  so.  They  are  a  failure  upon  the 
Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  stocks,  and  should  only 
be  grown  from  the  seed  or  from  suckers.  No  one 
could  inform  me  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Cherry, 
but  someone  volunteered  the  theory  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  indigenous  form  of  the 
Cberry  through  centuries  of  careful  selection,  and 
that  the  monks  of  the  monasteries  have  done 
good  work  in  improving  this  race  of  Cherry.  My 
young  trees  are  doing  well.  The  Vladimir  Cherry 
has  been  imported  by  Prof.  Budd,  but  the  nur- 
serymen have  propagated  them  on  Mazzard  and 
Mahaleb,  and  Russian  and  American  experience 
shows  that  they  fail  on  these  stocks.  These 
Vladimir  Cherries  differ  slightly  in  size  of  fruit, 
as  I  noted  them  on  the  wholesale  fruit  markets  of 
Moscow.  The  trees  are  dwarf  in  habit,  say 
10  feet  to  12  feet,  and  shortlived,  ten  to  twelve 
years.  They  are  grown  in  buA  form  and  the  old 
trees  are  cut  out  at  intervals,  leiving  the  young 
suckers  to  take  their  places.  These  Cherry 
orchards,  or  rather  thickets,  were  of  great  in- 
terest to  me  as  I  saw  them  on  the  outskirts  of 
Moscow  in  1897. 


AUSTRALIAN  STOCKS  FOR  APPLES. 

I  p.  210  "X."  asks  for  information  on  the  above 
subject,  which  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give. 
When  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  the  Vine  grower  of 
South  Australia,  was  in  this  country  last  summer 
I  had  some  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject, 
and  he  said  that  the  favourite  stocks  are  the 
Northern  Spy  and  Winter  Majetin,  which  are 
considered  to  be  proof  against  the  American 
blight.  He  further  said  that  the  trees  make 
better  growth  upon  these  than  upon  the  Paradise 
stock. 

Concerning  the  Winter  Majetin,  Lindley's 
"  Guide  to  the  Orchard  "  (1831)  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  after  describing  it  as  resembling 
the  London  Pippin  in  form  : — 

This  is  a  Norfolk  Apple,  well  known  in  the  Norwich 
arket.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  sorts  in  the 
county,  and  a  never-failing  bearer.  The  Aphis  lani- 
gera  appears  to  be  set  at  defiance  by  the  Majetin. 
Au  old  tree  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Youngaaan,  of 
Norwich,  which  had  been  grafted  about  3  feet  high  in 
the  stem,  has  been  for  many  years  attacked  by  this 
insect  below  the  grafted  part,  but  never  above  it,  the 
limbs  and  branches  being  to  this  day  perfectly  free, 
although  all  the  other  trees  in  the  same  garden  have 
been  infested  more  or  less  with  it. 

Another  of  the  old  varieties,  which  is  also  in- 
teresting as  one  of  the  first  crossbred  Apples  of 
which  the  parentage  is  definitely  known,  is  the 
Siberian  Bitter  Sweet,  raised  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Knight  from  a  cross  between  the  Siberian  Crab 
and  Golden  Harvey,  the  former  being  the  seed 
parent.  It  is  of  no  use  except  for  cider,  but  the 
tree  was  found  to  possess  the  same  properties  as 
the  Winter  Majetin  in  being  able  to  resist  the 
American  blight. 

The  other  variety  employed  in  Australia  as  a 
stock  is  the  Northern  Spy,  an  American  Apple 
which  was  at  one  time  largely  grown  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  fruit,  which  possesses  a 
pleasing  fragrance,  was  in  much  demand.  The 
tree  makes  strong  growth  and  bears  freely  when 
it  once  reaches  a  fruitful  state,  but,  like  many 
other  vigorous-growing  varieties,  this  period  is 
sometimes  much  delayed.  Northern  Spy  is  well 
known  in  some  districts  of  Britain,  but  it  is 
seldom  included  in  nurserymen's  lists  at  the 
present  time. — R.  L.  C.\stle,  Wohurn  Experi- 
mental Fniil  Farm,  Bidijmoiif,  Aspley  Guise. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  con- 
troversy that  has  lately  been  carried  on  in  your 
journal  on  fruit  culture,  more  especially  that 
of  Apples  cultivated  on  the  dwarfing  system,  of 


which  I  greatly  approve.  I  have  been  a  grower 
of  fruit  and  interested  in  fruit  culture  all  my  life, 
and  in  this  country  for  over  forty  years,  so  that 
perhaps  1  have  some  little  claim  to  make  the 
following  statements.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of 
this  climate,  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  worst, 
enemies  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Apple  is  the 
woolly  aphis,  which  attacks  both  roots  and 
branches  to  such  an  extent  that  until  the  resistant 
stocks— viz  ,  the  Winter  Majetin  and  Northern 
Spy— were  introduced  only  a  few  varieties  of 
Apples  could  be  grown,  and  those  were  generally 
only  short  lived.  Of  the  two  stocks  mentioned, 
the  Spy  is  decidedly  the  better— in  fact,  I  believe 
it  is  the  best  stock  in  the  world,  apart  from  its 
resist.ant  qualities.  I  have  grown  over  .500  varie- 
ties on  it,  and  from  the  strong-growing  Blenheim 
to  the  Siberian  Crab  have  found  the  union  per- 
fect—no throtthng  between  stock  and  graft,  but 
a  perfectly  smooth  union,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  any  of  the  Paradise  stocks  used.  Mr.  Sharp, 
owner  of  a  large  experimental  orchard  at  Waiko- 
mete,  near  Auckland,  tells  me  he  has  fruited 
upwards  of  1.500  varieties  of  Apples  grown  on  the 
Spy  stock,  and  has  never  met  with  any  variety  in 
which  the  union  was  not  perfect.  I  have  found, 
too,  that  they  bear  heavily,  and  produce  extra 
fine  fruit,  also  by  judicious  pruning  of  top  and 
roots  dwarf  trees  can  be  obtained.  In  one  of  our 
government  experimental  orchards  there  are  num- 
bers of  trees  not  more  than  3  ft.  high  bearing  Apples, 
which  for  size  and  general  appearance  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  those  produced  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  I  feel  certain  that  if  some  of  the 
English  nurserymen  would  experiment  with  the 
Northern  Spy  as  a  stock  it  would  prove  a  success. 
It  is  easily  grown,  either  from  layers,  root  graft- 
ing, or  from  root  cuttings. — W.  J.  Palmer, 
Gooernment  Pomoloijist,  North  Island,  Netc  Z>:a- 
lanil,  in  Journal  of  Ilorticullure. 

*,j*  Will  any  of  our  correspondents  in  Australia 

ve  us  further  information  ? — Ed. 


Plum  Ickworth  Imperatrice. — This  is  nob 
so  much  grown  as  it  deserves,  for  it  is  an 
excellent  dessert  Plum,  hanging  on  the  trees  very 
late  in  the  season,  until  quite  shrivelled  in  fact. 
The  fruit  is  large  and  deep  purple,  the  flesh 
yellow  and  very  richly  flavoured.  The  tree  is  a 
fairly  strong  grower  and  will  do  well  under  any 
form  of  training.  It  is  a  very  good  bearer, 
seldom  failing  to  produce  fine  healthy  wood  and 
abundant  flower-buds.  The  variety  is  related  to 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which  accounts  for  its  lateness, 
Violet  Impi'ratrice  being  its  other  parent. 

Grape  Mrs.  Pearson. — Some  growers  have 
a  ditiioulty  in  finishing  this  superb  Grape,  an  un- 
fortunate state  of  things  sometimes  brought 
about  by  planting  in  too  late  a  house.  It 
requires  a  long  season,  and  even  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  not  superior  to  it  when  well 
coloured  and  ripened.  The  best- finished  bunches 
I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  in  a  second  early 
vinery,  the  whole  of  the  other  varieties  having 
been  finished  before  Mrs.  Pearson  was  ready. 
The  house  was  kept  warm  and  the  laterals  as  thin 
as  was  safe,  for,  though  liking  abundant  light, 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  spoiling  the  colour 
and  quality  by  scorching.  The  berries  have 
tough  skins  and  are  a  bright  amber  yellow  in 
colour.— H.  R. 

Pear  Chaumontel.— Though  this  variety 
bears  perhaps  more  freely  than  any  other  kind,  it 
is  not  a  popular  Pear.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  usefulness  and  good  quality  when  well  ripened, 
yet  in  many  cases  it  is  absolutely  worthless  owing 
to  being  gathered  too  soon  and  stored  in  a  warm 
place.  Lat«  in  February  I  tasted  some  very  fine 
samples  from  a  west  wall  and  found  them 
delicious,  the  flesh  melting  and  very  rich,  but  in 
many  instances  when  gathered  and  used  in 
November  or  early  in  December  it  is  tasteless 
and  gritty.  I  have  known  it  gathered  green 
for  stewing  because  of  its  want  of  flavour 
in  some  gardens,  while  in  others  it  is  highly 
esteemed  and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  dessert 
in  January  and  February.— H, 
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LA.WNS  AND  LAWN  GARDENS. 
This  little  illustration  of  a  house  in  Hert- 
fordshire   tells    us,    what    so    many    other 
gardens    in    Britain    show,    of    the    heauty 
that  clusters  round  our  lawns. 

The  lawn  is  the  heart  of  the  true  British 
garden  and  of  all  forms  of  garden  the  freest, 
and  may  be  the  most  varied  and  charming, 
adapted  as  it  is  to  all  sorts  of  areas,  from  that 
around  the  smallest  house.  It  is  above  all 
others  the  English  form  of  garden  made  best 
in  the  rich  level  valley  land  ;  and  with  the 
least  amonnt  of  trouble  and  labour  to  make 
or  keep,  it  certainly  gives  the  best  result 
in  effect.  The  terrace  garden,  as  we  have  seen 
in  its  original  and  best  meaning,  arises  from 
wholly  different  sort  of  ground  from  that  on 
which  we  make  a  lawn.     If  the  Italians  and 


being  without  any  other  aid  than  a  background 
of  trees  and  evergreens  and  without  any 
trace  of  walls,  which  are  absolutely  needless 
in  many  conditions  to  get  the  finest  artistic 
effects  in  a  garden.  Lovely  gardens  may  be 
made  around  lawns  without  marring  the 
breadth  and  airiness  which  are  the  charm  of 
a  lawn,  or  in  the  least  interfering  with  the 
use  of  its  open  parts. 


Rose  Garden. 

ROSES  FOR  THE  WILD  GARDEN. 
Many  hitherto  unprofitable  plots  of  ground,  in 
some  cases  abutting  on  the  garden  proper,  have 
been  rendered  interesting  by  naturalising  Roses. 
Such  plots  are  most  fitting  places  for  quite  a 
large   number   of  the  single  and   semi-double 


Hood  House,  Herts.    From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Nevsrimn,  Qreat  Berkhamsted. 


others  who  built  on  hills  to  avoid  malaria 
had  possessed  healthy,  level  ground,  they 
would  have  been  very  glad  of  it  and  would 
have  thought  it  beautiful.  With  the  lawn 
there  is  little  or  no  trouble  in  securing  tine 
background  efft-cts,  variety,  pretty  dividing 
lines,  recesses  for  our  favourite  flowers,  free- 
dom, relief,  airiness  and  breadth.  There  is 
room  on  the  lawn  for  every  flower  and  tree, 
from  the  Cedar  to  the  group  of  fruit  trees 
planted  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and 
fruit  down  to  lich  beds  of  Lilies  or  smaller 
flowers. 

One  of  the  most  foolish  dogmas  about  a 
garden  is  that  made  in  a  recent  book  by  an 
architect,  iu  whicli  we  are  told  emphatically 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  garden  to  be 
made  except  within  four  walls,  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  gardens  in  the  British  Isles 


kinds  that  require  room  to  ramble.  Varieties 
that  possess  a  natural  wavy  or  pendulous 
growth  are  often  seen  bunched  up  in  a  most 
repulsive  manner  that  completely  alters  the 
character  of  the  Rose.  No  one  who  has  seen 
huge  masses  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Sempervirens 
Roses  growing  at  will  will  ever  desire  to  restrict 
them  again  into  narrow  limits.  Last  summer  I 
visited  an  old  untenanted  dwelling,  and  in  the 
grounds  was  one  of  the  grandest  plants  of  the 
Sempervirens  Myrianthes  Renoncule  I  ever 
beheld.  This  fine  old  specimen,  formerly 
trained  to  an  arch,  had  tumbled  away  from  its 
support,  and  there  it  was  upon  the  lawn,  a 
splendid  mass  of  pink  blossoms. 

It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  heaps  of 
roots  or  old  tree  stumps  and  plant  some  of 
these  rambling  Roses  in  close  proximity  with 
the  ultimate  object  of  covering  them.  I  do  not 
say  such  Roses  should  be  planted  in  poor  or 
unprepared  soil.  It  always  pays  best  to  give 
Roses  good  soil  to  start  with.     One  often  sees 


in  these  wild  plots  Blackberries  rambling  in  the 
most  luxuriant  profusion,  and  I  always  fee 
satisfied  that  Roses  will  grow  well  there.  Were 
I  looking  for  a  good  Rose  soil,  I  should  no 
desire  any  better  proof  that  it  was  suitable  for 
Roses  than  to  find  these  Blackberries  flourish- 
ing with  more  than  ordinary  vigour.  There  are 
so  many  Roses  suitable  for  the  purpose,  that  the 
difliculty  is  to  know  what  to  select.  Where  the 
space  at  disposal  is  very  large,  this  difficulty 
would  disappear,  but  even  in  a  fair-sized  garden 
there  are  many  other  subjects  to  consider 
besides  Roses.  One  essential  point  must  be 
remembered,  and  that  is  do  not  plant  too 
close.  Many  of  the  fine  varieties  I  shall  name 
require  a  large  space  for  their  perfect  develop- 
ment, and  in  some  cases  3(i  square  feet  is  none 
too  much  to  allot  to  an  individual  specimen. 

As  much  diversity  as  possible  should  be 
introduced,  employing,  among  others,  those 
varieties  with  showy  wood,  foliage  and  fruit, 
and,  where  practicable,  procure  them 
on  their  own  roots.  It  is  most  disap- 
pointing to  find  a  mass  of  Manetti  or 
Dog  Rose  suckers  depriving  the  plants 
of  their  sustenance,  but,  being  situated 
where  they  are,  they  are  not  always 
under  the  eye. 

At  present  the  major  portion  of  the 
varieties  suitable  for  wild  gardens  is 
summer-flowering  only.  Whilst  we  all 
like  to  see  a  profusion  of  bloom  in  June, 
we  nevertheless  value  Roses  in  autumn, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  ere  long 
possess  some  good  autumnals  that  can 
be  introduced  into  the  wild  garden. 
I  have  before  alluded  to  the  Semper- 
virens tribe,  of  which  Felicite-Perpetue, 
Myrianthes  Renoncule,  and  Flora  are 
the  best,  and  also  the  Ayrshires  with 
their  peculiar  slender  running  shoots, 
well  represented  by  the  delicate  blush- 
pink  Ruga,  the  white  Dundee  Rambler, 
ur  the  sweetly  fragrant  shell-pink  Vir- 
ginian Rambler.  Then  there  is  the 
Crimson  Rambler  that  provides  a  garish 
mass  of  colour,  if  that  is  desirable,  and 
the  softer  toned  De  la  Grift'eraie  with 
its  huge  bunches  of  pink  and  white 
blossoms.  The  charming  new  hybrid 
Sweet  Briers  should  most  certainly  find 
a  place  in  the  smallest  wild  garden,  not 
merely  for  their  brilliant  hues  and 
sweet  foliage,  but  also  for  their  gorgeous 
array  of  fruit  in  autumn.  Carmine 
Pillar  is  also  indispensable,  and  it  has 
a  pleasing  and  luxuriant  foliage  that 
adds  considerably  to  its  usefulness.  The 
Dawson  Rose,  with  its  dense  mass  of 
fragrant  pink  blossoms,  is  ever  welcome, 
and  of  course  the  Rugosa  tribe  must  find 
a  place.  Their  numbers  have  considerably 
increased,  and  if  space  allowed  I  would 
recommend  anyone  to  plant  them  all,  from 
the  chaste  and  lovely  single  white  to  the  ele- 
gant Fimbriata.  What  huge  bushes  most  of 
these  become  in  a  short  time,  illuminating  the 
grounds  in  autumn  with  their  richly  coloured 
fruit,  that  would  be  attractive  for  a  consider- 
able time  if  the  birds  could  be  persuaded  to 
leave  it  alone.  The  beautiful  novelties  of 
Baron  St.  Paul,  if  they  are  ever  put  on  the 
market,  will  be  most  interesting  hybrids  and 
worthy  of  even  garden  culture.  The  single 
Austrian  Rose  (R.  lutea)  cannot  be  omitted,  for 
there  is  nothing  among  singles  to  equal  it  when 
in  full  bloom,  unless  it  be  the  richly  coloured 
R.  punicea,  or  Copper  Austrian.  Other  beau- 
tiful single  Roses  for  our  purpose  are  Ma- 
crantha,  with  a  wealth  of  yellow  stamens  and 
large    blush-white    flowers ;    Hebe's   Lip,    its 
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white  flowers  so  prettily  edged  with  red  ; 
Paul's  Single  White,  beautiful  in  its  purity  and 
graceful  climbing  habit :  R.  canina  dumetorum, 
not  so  particularly  attractive  in  its  flower  as  ir 
the  strikingly  handsome  seed-pods  ;  and  R, 
nutkana,  with  mauve  blossoms,  smooth  wood, 
and  glaucous  foliage.  There  is  also  R.  mos- 
chata  nivea,  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  the 
musk-like  fragrance  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence. Indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Sawer,  in 
"  Rhodologia,"  only  one  Rose  possesses  the 
odour  of  musk,  and  that  is  the  Moss  Rose 
Salet.  Perhaps  it  was  the  wild  species  that 
abound  in  Persia  and  elsewhere  that  Shake- 
speare had  in  mind  when  he  speaks  of  "  sweet 
Musk  Roses."  Hybrid  Musks,  The  Garland, 
nd  Mme.  d'Arblay  are  really  splendid  vigorous 
kinds  for  wild  garden  planting.  The  former,  if 
untrammelled,  will  quickly  develop  into  a  huge 
bush  with  extremely  large  bunches  of  blossoms. 
The  Scotch  Roses,  double  and  single,  are 
quite  at  home  in  this  .semi- wild  state,  and  when 
once  planted  will  quickly  multiply  and  spread 
all  around  by  reason  of  their  numerous  stolons. 
The  Himalayan  species,  R.  altaica,  is  very  in- 
teresting, bearing  quantities  of  black  fruit  in 
autumn.  Then  we  have  the  Blackberry-like 
Rose,  R.  polyantha  or  multiflora  simplex,  an 
ideal  variety  as  far  as  growth  is  concerned,  and 
even  its  tiny  flowers  are  inieresting.  But  the 
best  of  this  tribe  is  R.  multiflora  Thunbergi. 
It  certainly  is  not  known  so  much  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  in  the  first- 
named,  and  they  have  a  most  beautiful  profu- 
sion of  buttercup-yellow  stamens.  The  Maiden's 
Blush  and  the  even  more  charming  Celestial, 
with  its  long  rich  pink  buds  and  whitish  foliage, 
cannot  well  be  left  out  of  our  selection,  and 
another  useful  kind  for  providing  some  hand- 
some orange  and  scarlet  Gooseberry-like  fruit 
is  R.  pomifera,  closely  allied  to  the  Maiden's 
Blush,  all  three  being  varieties  of  R.  alba.  As 
an  interesting  early  kind,  R.  alpina  should  be 
planted,  for  it  usually  produces  its  Mignonette- 
scented  flowers  in  May,  and  these  are  followed 
by  some  quaintly  pretty,  elongated  scarlet  seed- 
pods.  The  Bourbon  robusta  and  the  Hybrid 
Tea  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg  supply  some 
very  rich  colour,  and  for  vigour  have  few  rivals. 
To  give  an  old-time  aspect  to  this  wild  garden 
one  must  have  the  Rosa  Mundi  and  the  old 
Red  Damask,  and  a  good  round  bush  of  BIme. 
Plantier  would  be  a  pretty  sight  when  enveloped 
with  its  spotless  mass  of  blossom. 

For  affording  glowing  foliage  nothing  is 
better  than  R.  rubrifolia  or  ferruginea,  and  R. 
spinosissima  blanda  has  wood  almost  as  highly 
coloured  as  the  red  Dogwood.  Then  the  lovely 
bright  coloured  foliage  of  R.  lucida  is  quite  a 
striking  feature  in  autumn,  and  the  pretty 
mossed  growths  of  R.  mu.scosa  japonica  could 
find  no  happier  surroundings  than  in  the  wild 
garden.  As  late  bloomers  we  have  a  fair  col- 
lection to  draw  from.  Certainly  one  cannot 
omit  the  delightful  Bardou  Job,  neither  the 
brilliant  Gloire  des  Rosomanes,  the  free-flower- 
ing Fellenberg,  or  its  more  recent  gorgeous 
rival,  Gruss  au  Teplitz  R.  Pissardi  is  a  most 
per.sistent  bloomer,  and  is  really  an  excellent 
single  Rose,  although  not  so  very  vigorous  in 
its  habit.  Space  should  also  be  found  for  an 
old,  but  well-tried  favourite,  Stinwell  Per- 
petual, and  the  Bramble  Rose  (R.  setigera)  is 
also  a  most  worthy  kind.  R.  Wichuriana 
should  be  largely  employed  to  run  upon  the 
ground  among  the  varieties  enumerated  ;  its 
bright  glossy  foliage  is  so  very  refreshing,  and 
when  the  new  hybrids  of  this  Rose  become 
well  known  they  will  provide  in  themselves 
quite  a  delightful  feature  of  variously  tinted 
flowers. 


Although  Roses  are  planted  in  the  wild 
garden,  it  will  not  do  to  allow  them,  as  it  w 
to  run  wild,  and  I  would  advise  anyone  who  has 
such  plantations  to  remove  in  the  spring  some 
of  the  old  worn-out  wood,  so  that  the  youth  of 
the  plants  may  be  constantly  renewed.  This 
may  be  done  without  iuipairing  in  any  deg: 
the  free-and-easy  method  of  growth  that  is 
essential  to  the  character  of  the  plants  and  to 
their  surroundings.  Philomel 


Rose  Mme.  Hoste  (Tea). — As  a  pale  lemon- 
coloured  Rose  this  stands  even  now  unrivalled, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  some  of  our  largest 
florists  growing  it  extensively  under  glass.  It 
has  always  been  a  favourite,  albeit  the  expmded 
flowers  are  rather  deficient  in  fulness,  but  then  if 
we  have  extra  fulness  in  Tea  Roses,  although  de- 
sirable from  an  exhibitor's  standpoint,  such  kinds 
are,  nevertheless,  unsatisfactory  for  garden  deco- 
ration. For  massing  in  large  quantities,  Mme. 
Hoste  is  decidedly  the  best  of  its  colour.  I  have 
hopes,  from  its  free-seeding  propensity,  that  the 
rich  Perle  des  Jardins,  or  Sunset  tint,  may  in 
time  be  incorporated  into  the  variety  under 
notice,  for  we  sadly  need  for  the  flower  garden  a 
good  rich  yellow  kind  that  may  be  depended  upon 
to  grow  well.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Mme.  Hoste  sported  from  Anna  OUivier,  and  it 
certainly  has  lost  none  of  the  splendid  habit  of 
that  popular  Rose. — Philomel. 

Rose  Heinricli  Schultheis  (H.P.).— One 
would  like  to  see  this  type  of  Rose  much  in- 
creased, for  its  splendid  vigorous  habit  and  free- 
flowering  qualities,  together  with  fragrance,  are 
valuable  attributes.  I  believe  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
raiser,  had  a  high  opinion  of  this  variety.  The 
fresh  rosy  pink  colour  when  the  blooms  first  un- 
fold is  very  attractive,  and  the  bold,  massive, 
expanded  flowers  render  it  a  fine  variety  for  the 
garden.  It  is  mainh'  as  a  garden  and  town  Rose 
that  I  would  commend  it.  During  the  past  season 
Heinrich  Schultheis  was  one  of  the  last  to 
develop  blooms,  thus  proving  its  value  as  an 
autumnal,  although,  of  course,  not  eijual  to  the 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  in  profusion.  Like  many 
Roses  of  a  hybrid  nature,  the  variety  under  notice 
has  given  some  sports.  Two,  namely,  Paul's 
Early  Blush  and  Mrs.  Harkness  (which  are  cer- 
tainly identical),  appeared  in  the  same  year  in 
two  widely  different  localities,  and  Merrie  Eng 
land,  a  striped  form,  but  not  very  constant. 
There  is  something  very  strange  about  this 
simultaneous  sporting.  I  have  known  more  than 
one  instance  of  this  concurrent  sporting  in  Roses. 
—P. 

Rose  Catherine  Mermet.— Long  as  this 
lovely  Rose  has  been  before  the  public,  it  always 
attention,  and  what  a  splendid  flower 

s  was  well  shown  in  Mr.  G.  Mount's  fine  stand 

the  Drill  Hall  recently.  Not  only  is  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Teas,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  very  best  growers  and  almost  a  continuous 
bloomer  under  glass.  It  is  strange  that  some  of 
these  fine  kinds  are  not  more  generally  grown  on 
the  roof  or  on  pillars  in  conservatories  and  green- 
houses in  private  gardens.  It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  have  a  Rose  house ;  one  of  the  finest 
plants  I  know  of  this  variety  is  growing  in  alight 
sunny  corner  of  a  large  conservatory,  the  roots 
being  under  the  side  stage  and  the  great  shoots 
covering  a  lot  of  space  that  several  times  in  the 
year  is  a  mass  of  magnificent  flowers.  In 
the  open,  too,  the  plant  is  quite  hardy  and 
■gorous  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  remarkably 
fine.  The  plants  should  be  either  on  their  own 
roots  or  budded  low  down  on  the  seedling  or  cut- 
ting Brier.  Strong  shoots  should  be  encouraged 
by  taking  out  all  weakly  spraj',  for  fine  flowers 
cannot  be  produced  on  very  small  wood.  The 
more  the  plant  can  have  its  head  the  better  the 
flowers  will  be,  and  more  of  them  as  a  matter 
of  course,  yet  so  accommodating  is  it,  that  in 
places  where  restriction  is  imperative  it  may  be 
closely  pruned  annually  and  yet  give  good  results. 


ROSE    BARONESS   ROTHSCHILD  AND  ITS 

WHITE  SPORTS. 
As  a  show  flower  this  is  not  equal  to  Mme.  G. 
Luizet ;  indeed,  last  summer  many  growers  were 
unable  to  stage  a  respectalile  bloom  of  it.  But 
for  grouping  there  is  no  delicate  pink  Rose  to 
equal  it,  while  its  cup-shapsd,  very  symmetrical 
flowers  are  produced  freely  in  autumn.  This 
alone  should  be  sufficient  commendation,  but  I 
am  afraid  its  utter  want  of  fragrance  will  in  time 
drive  it  from  our  collections.  At  present  it  has 
three  formidable  rivals  in  addition  to  the  one 
mentioned  above,  namely,  Laurence  Allen, 
Spenser,  and  Mrs.  F.  Cant.  The  first  of  these 
three  is  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Bennett's  seedlings, 
and  will  in  my  opinion  becottie  very  popular,  for 
it  has  a  delicious  fragrance  and  the  colour  is  some- 
what in  the  way  of  that  of  the  Baroness.  Spenser, 
now  well  known,  is  a  grand  flower,  and  but  for  the 
hollow  centre  would  bs  an  ideal  show  Rose.  I 
have  seen  it  very  often  equal  to  Her  Majesty  in 
size,  and  it  has  none  of  the  latter's  defects  of 
liability  to  mildew  and  coarseness.  Of  Mrs.  F. 
Cant  1  can  say  but  little. 

Baroness  Rothschild  lias  an  erect,  robust  style 
of  growth,  eminently  fi fating  it  for  the  purpose 
previously  mentioned.  I  would  not  advise  non- 
exhibitors  to  grow  it  in  standard  form  ;  it  is  far 
too  formal  in  habit.  What  O'le  requires  as  stan- 
dards are  kinds  that  make  large,  spreadins,  in- 
formal heads,  such  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  Gloire  de 
Margottin,  &c.  It  seems  not  a  little  strange  that 
Baroness  Rothschild  should  have  produced  four 
white  sports  and  all  quite  distinct,  namely,  Mabel 
Morrison,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  White  baroness, 
and  Merveille  des  Blanches.  The  first  of  this 
quartette  was  discovered  bv  a  shoemaker  of  the 
name  of  Broughton  in  1S7S,  just  eleven  years 
after  the  introduction  of  its  parent.  Four  years 
later,  M.  Pernet,  the  raiser  of  the  Baroness,  intro- 
duced Merveille  de  Lyon,  a  Rose  in  spite  of  its 
defective  centre  still  the  best  exhibition  white  we 
possess.  In  the  autumn  its  flowers  are  suffused 
with  a  very  delicate  satiny  pink,  that  enhances 
its  beauty,  although  it  detracts  from  its  value  as 
a  pure  white.  I  believe  the  introducer  asserted 
it  to  be  a  seedling  of  Baroness  Rothschild.  I 
think  there  must  be  some  mistake  here,  for  I  have 
often  found  totally  pink  flowers  on  the  same  plant 
as  the  white  ones.  The  latest  sport  coming  from 
the  same  source  is  Merveille  des  Blan'^hes.  It 
may  be  doubtful  if  the  introduction  of  this  Rose 
was  advisable.  It  is  true  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  form  of  petal  between  this  variety  and 
Merveille  de  Lyon  and  the  wood  is  almost  smooth. 
Perhaps  the  colour  is  a  purer  white  ;  beyond  this 
they  are  too  much  alike.  Philomel. 


NOTES  AND  tjUESTIOXS.— ROSES. 

A  good  Rose— Mme.  PieTe  Cochet.— This 

leemingly  not  tery  well  kaowu  Rose  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
great  acquisition.  It  is  a  frre-growing  Noisette, 
producing  an  abundance  of  lovelv  flowers  ab  )ut  the 
col  lur  of  the  yolk  of  a  duck's  esg— in  taci,  a  glorified 
W.  A.  Richardson.  Planted  in  Novemlx>r,  ISSir,  against 
a  railing  and  in  cold  scil  it  made  sh  tots  (3  feet  or  7  feet 
long,  and  flowered  well  into  the  autumn. — G.  P. 

Rosa  rugoaa  Chedana  auinoisseau.— 
Unlike  a  few  recent  kinds,  such  as  Belle  Poitevine 
and  calocarpa,  the  fruits  of  this  are  equal  in  size  to 
those  of  the  type,  and  this  ia  really  a'l  impartant 
item.  The  flowers  are  satin-rose  in  colour,  very 
large,  and  freely  produced.  Riisera  seem  rather 
si  iw  in  g'ving  us  a  real  scarlet-crimg  m  single  kind. 
I  cannot  say  I  admire  the  double  crimson  varieties 
that  h  Lve  appeared ;  although  their  colour  is  good, 
they  somehow  lack  refinement;  whereas  a  single 
flower  with  its  accompanying  golden  stamens  is  always 
beau  iful.— Philomel. 


Wren's  nest  in  an  Arum  plant.— On 
page  392,  vol.  liii.,  a  short  note  of  mine  appeared 
drawing  attention  to  the  above  subject.  This 
year,  at  the  same  nursery,  soon  after  the  Arums 
(a  batch  of  about  200  plants)  had  been  removed 
from   the  low  span-roofed   house  in  which  they 
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had  been  flowering  during  the  first  two  months  of 
the  year  to  the  large  cool  house  in  which  the 
nest  was  built  in  1898,  the  wrens  were  observed 
to  be  busy  about  the  plants.  This  time  two  pairs 
were  evidently  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
disposition  of  the  Arums'  leaf-stalks  and  the 
shelter  afforded  by  their  spreading  canopies 
afforded  exceptional   opportunities  for  building, 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

LA.CHENALIA   NELSONI. 
For   the   successful   cultivation   of   Lachenali 
Nelsoni  (and  all  Lachenalias),  a  point  that  per- 
haps does  not  r 


\ 


attention  is  the 
careful  preservation  of 
the  foliage  to  the  ut- 
most limit  after  flower- 
ing is  over.  Now  is 
the  time  to  look  well 
after  the  plants  if  extra 
fine  spikes  of  bloom 
are  desired  next  sea- 
son. If  growing  now 
in  a  pit  near  the  glass, 
a  little  shade  on  very 
bright  days  is  beneficial 
and  necessary,  and  oc- 
casional syringing  over- 
head with  liquid  ma- 
nure water  supplied 
two  or  three  times  a 
week,  as  long  as  the 
leaves  can  be  kept 
green.  Somewhat  in 
the  way  of  the  wild 
Hyacinth,  Lachenalias 
love  to  be  cool,  parti- 
ally shaded,  and  moist. 
When  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  die  off,  a 
good  position  for  the 
plants  is  a  cold  frame 
close  to  the  glass,  with 
full  exposure  to  sun- 
shine and  kept  per- 
fectly dry  till  the  end 
of  July,  when  they 
may  be  turned  out,  the 
bulbs  sorted  into  sizes, 
and  repotted  or  bas- 
keted. Ten  best  bulbs 
I  find  enough  for  a 
0-inch  pot.  Use  for 
potting  a  good  fibrous 
loam,  plenty  of  sharp 
sand,  and  some  leaf- 
and  were  shortly  descried  collecting  the  mate-  mould,  then  plunge  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame, 
rials  for  construction.  One  nest,  unfortunately,  |  leaving  off  the  lights  both  night  and  day  when 
came  to  an  untimely  end  before  completion  I  ^y^Q  weather  is  fine.  If  kept  through  October  in 
through  being  washed  out  of  position  by  a  boy  j^e  cold  frames— the  best  place  for  them— a  mat 
with  a  hose,  either  owing  to  carelessness  or  of  ,  ^^.  „•  ,^^  ^jj,  j^^  necessary  to  protect  from  frost, 
malice  prepense  ;  the  other  however,  was  just  j  November  they  will  be  safer  if  moved  into  a 
hnished  when  I  last  saw  it.     The  Arum   pots  are,     .,       ,  .  •;  ,  ^  c    <no   j. 

standing  closely  together  and  the  nest  in  question  P^t  where  a  mimmura  temperature  of  40  to 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  outside  row  of  plants.  It ,  4o°  can  be  ensured.  This  treatment  will  bring 
is,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  exclusively  composed  of  the  plants  into  flower  towards  the  end  ot 
shreds  ot  the  withered  leaves  of  the  Arums,  January,  when  a  good  display  of  bloom  for  six 
materials  such  as  a  wren  would  scarcely  be  ex-    weeks  may  be  had.  \Vm.  Allan. 

pected   to  favour  for  nest-building.     This,  how-  I       (Tiintan  Pavk. 

ever,  furnishes  but  another  instance  of  how  the  I  

most  unlikely  substances  are  pressed  into  service,  |  Magnolia  stellata  for  the  conservatory, 
provided  they  po-sess  the  cardinal  merit  of  being  |  _This  charming  Uttle  Magnolia  alluded  to  on 
near  at  hand.— S.  W.  F.  I  page   iU    as   a    valuable  plant   for   conservatory 

Narcissus  odorus.— Where  it  is  intended  to  i  decoration  was  a  few  days  ago  one  of  the  most 
plant  the  various  species  and  varieties  of  Narcissi  |  conspicuous  features  in  the  new  wing  of  the 
in  orchard,  paddock,  or  the  like,  this  kind  is  j  temperate  house  at  Kew,  comparatively  large 
worth  trying  also.  As  to  its  being  a  success  this  I  bushes  of  it  planted  out  in  the  beds  there  bfing 
is  quite  another  matter,  for  to  a  very  considerable  '  quite  a  mass  of  beautiful  pure  white  starry  blos- 
extent  this  depends  upon  the  soil  in  which  the  soms.  Plants  not  more  than  18  inches  high  as 
bulbs  are  placed.  If  the  soil  is  a  strong,  reten-  mentioned  in  the  article  in  question  need  not  be 
tive  clay  it  will  be  found  that  only  a  few  of  the  grafted  with  the  flower  buds  existing,  as  they 
most  vigorous  will  bear  the  trial,  yet  the  above  |  will  bloom  year  after  year  when  not  taller  than 
richly  coloured  kind  is  among  the  cheapest  pro-  that.  I  have  kept  them  for  years  in  G  inch  pot3, 
curable,  so  that  its  failure  will  not  mean  a  very    the  plants   being  taken  into  the   greenhouse  to 


.The  LachenaUa  as  a  baslcet  plant. 


heavy  loss.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  kinds  for 
stiff,  heavy  soils  are  the  old  Pheasant's-eye  Nar- 
cissus and  the  double  white  of  the  Poet's  kind. 
Both  kinds  prefer  a  heavy  soil,  and,  not  only  thi 


flower  in  the  spring,  then,  after  frosts  and 
winds  were  over  they  were  plunged  in  a  sunny 
spot  out  of  doors  associated  with  many  other 
hardy  shrubs  that  had  flowered  under  glass.     In 


benefit  by   being  left  alone  for  several  years  at    this  way  they  perfected  their  growth  and  set  their 
least.  — E.  J.  flower  buds  freely,  ready  for  another  year.     Of 


course  they  were  duly  supplied  with  water  and 
occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  during  the 
growing  season. — T. 

Freesias. — Last  year  my  Freesias  were  a 
failure.  Not  only  did  they  fail  to  bloom  with 
suliieient  freedom  to  make  them  effective,  but 
the  growth  made  was  very  weak.  I  also  gave 
some  bulbs  to  a  neigh- 
bour, and  although  he 
treated  them  generously, 
results  with  him  were 
the  same  as  with  me.  I 
have  nob  the  shghtest 
doubt  as  to  the  cause  of 
failure.  When  the  foliage 
died  off,  the  stage  was 
cleared  for  other  things 
and  the  Freesias  were 
stood  underneath  and  for- 
gotten, so  that  they  were 
but  little  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun  when 
at  rest.  The  bulbs  were 
large  and  apparently  in 
good  condition  when  I 
potted  them,  so  that  the 
failure  was  evidently  due 
to  a  lack  of  maturation. 
Last  summer  they  grew 
in  the  same  pots  with- 
out change  of  soil,  for  I 
intended  getting  fresh 
bulbs,  so  that  in  the 
growing  time  these  crow- 
ded pots  did  not  get  all 
the  attention  they  ought 
to  have  had.  Not  having 
procured  any  fresh  bulbs, 
I  potted  up  some  of  the 
old  ones  the  following 
autumn,  and  although 
these  were  much  smaller 
than  I  like  them,  they 
are  now  blooming  very 
well.  After  blooming  last 
year  they  were  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  in  a 
lean  to  house  with  south 
exposure,  so  that  in  a 
season  like  that  of  last 
year  they  had  a  good 
baking.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that 
thorough  ripening  is  an 
important  factor  in  the 
culture  of  these  bulbous 
flowers.— J.  C,  Bi/J^ei. 

Manettia  bicolor. — 
It  is  almost  impossible  to 
walk  through  the  T  range 
at  Kew  at  any  season 
without  remarking  the 
brightly-coloured  flowers 
of  this  Manettia,  which 
are  so  freely  borne  nearly 
throughout  the  year.  It 
is  a  blender  -  growing 
twining  plant  from  the 
Organ  Mountains,  of 
Brazil,  and  has  been 
grown  in  this  country  for 
more  than  half  a  century, 
but  is  now  much  less  com- 
mon than  it  was  .'iO  years 
ago.  This  neglect  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for,  as  its 
merits  have  been  well 
shown  for  the  last  ten 
years  or  so  at  Kew,  where 
it  is  just  now  very  beau- 
tiful. The  flowers,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  are 
tubular  in  shape,  the  colour  being  scarlet,  tipped 
with  rich  yellow.  It  may  be  employed  to  drape 
the  rafters  of  a  small  structure,  trained  to  a 
trellis,  or  allowed  to  ramble  over  a  few  twiggy 
branches  stuck  in  the  pot.  The  cultural  require- 
ments of  this  Manettia  are  not  at  all  exacting,  as 


Lnchenalia  Nelsoni. 
Frnm  a  photograph 
bi/  G.  (Viampwti  of 
n.  xpikr  si^nt  bu  Mr. 
W.  AUan,  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich. 
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t  will  succeed  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand,  provided  the  other  conditions  art 
favourable.  It  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  green 
house  climber,  but  at  Kew  it  is  grown  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  with  the  happiest  results. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  strike  root  readily 
enough  in  the  spring  and  grow  away  freely 
afterwards.  Red  spider  sometimes  gives  trouble, 
especially  in  the  height  of  the  summer,  but  i( 
can  be  kept  down  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe 
-H.  P. 

Gloxinias  arown  cool. — The  temperature 
necessary  for  (Uoxinias  has  been  the  subject  of 
more  than  one  note  in  The  G.iROEN  of  late,  it 
being  pointed  out  that  they  do  not  require 
much  heat  as  is  generally  supposed.  While  most 
cultivators  treat  them  as  intermediate  house 
plants,  they  may  be  successfully  grown  in  a  sti 
lower  temperature,  while  for  late  flowering  I  have 
grown  them  without  any  heat  whatever  after  the 
tubers  were  once  started  in  the  spring.  I  did 
not  require  the  flowers  till  towards  the  end  of 
.July,  and  the  treatment  given  was  as  follows  ; 
The  tubers  (one-year-old  seedlings)  were,  when 
totally  dormant,  turned  out  of  the  soil  and  laid 
in  boxes  of  sand.  Being  wintered  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  4.5°  to  5.5'^,  they  were  kept  almost  dry 
without  shrivelling.  Then  about  the  end  of 
March  the  shoots  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, when  the  tubers  were  potted  into  3  inch 
pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 
Being  returned  to  the  greenhouse,  they  made 
slow  but  sturdy  progress  ;  then  towards  the  end  of 
May  they  were  placed  in  an  ordinary  garden 
frame  without  any  heat  whatever.  They  were 
shaded  only  during  the  brightest  sunshine,  and 
the  frame  shut  up  early  in  order  to  husband  the 
sun-heat  as  much  as  possible,  while  when  dull  the 
lights  remained  closed.  Before  midsummer  the 
plants  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  bs  dropped 
into  5-inch  pots,  using  the  same  compost  as  be- 
fore, and  a  month  or  so  later  most  of  them  were 
in  full  flower,  and  continued  so  till  nearly  the 
end  of  August.  One  advantage  in  growing  them 
in  this  way  is  their  almost  total  immunity  from 
insect  pests,  but,  of  course,  such  treatment  is 
only  available  where  the  flowers  are  required  late. 
Grown  as  above,  if  the  flowers  are  cut  when  just 
expanding  they  remain  fresh  and  bright  for  some 
days.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  Gloxinias  grown 
without  heat  the  watering  must  be  very  carefully 
done,  as  an  excess  of  moisture  will  cause  the 
leaves  to  decay.  If  the  plants  require  water  it 
should  he  given  at  least  before  noon,  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  the  superfluous  moisture  to  dry  up. 
When  the  flowering  season  is  over,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  the  plants  into  a  warm  green- 
house temperature  in  order  to  ripen  the  tubers 
thoroughly,  otherwise  if  left  too  long  in  the  cold 
frame  they  will  winter  badly. — T. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 


Acacia  pulchfaUa.— Amnug  the  host  of  Aus- 
tralian Acacias  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  small 
or  medium-sized  structures.  The  brauciies  of  this  are 
numerouSjSlender,  and  the  tmiiller  ones  semi-pendulous. 
Tbey  are  elolhed  with  small  piunate  leaves  of  a  rich 
greeu  tuit,  and  the  shoots  beinar  so  nnmerous,  a  dense 
Feru-like  mass  is  the  result.  Tlie  flowers,  which  are 
arranged  in  globular  clusters,  are  of  a  rich  yellow  and 
are  borne  in  great  profusion.  Like  all  the  others,  it 
grows  more  luxuriantly  when  planted  out. — H.  P. 

Nertera  depressa. — Please  give  me  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  cultivation  of  Nertera  depressa.  I 
have  had  several  failures  in  trying  to  groiv  it. — A. 

*,,*  Nertera  depressa  is  a  shallow-rooting  sub- 
ject, and  whether  grown  in  pots  or  pans  ample 
drainage  must  be  ensured.  It  is  readily  in- 
creased by  division,  which  is  best  carried  out  in 
early  spring.  A  well-established  plant  may  be 
divided  into  several  tufts,  which  should  be 
potted  in  a  mixture  of  loim,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  with  a  little  broken  brick  rubble.  If  kept 
in  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse  and  sprinkled 
occasionally  the  plants  will  soon  become  esta- 
blished. During  the  summer  the  plants  succeed 
best  in  a  moist,  shady  spot,  such  as  in  a  frame 


facing  the  north  or  in  a  cool  fernery,  where  they 
will  grow  freely.  This  Nertera  flowers  in  the 
summer,  at  which  time  it  should  if  possible  be 
placed  in  a  drier  and  more  airy  position  to  en 
courage  the  fertilisation  of  the  blossoms  and  con 
sequent  production  of  berries,  which  are  of  a 
beautiful  bright  orange  when  ripe.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  inconspicuous,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  closely  in  order  to  discern  them.  In 
the  shady  parts  of  outdoor  rockwork  it  will  grow 
freely  and  sometimes  pass  the  winter  with  a  little 
protection,  while  in  the  case  of  rockwork  under 
glass  and  planted  with  cool  Ferns  we  have  seen 
it  spread  so  rapidly  as  almost  to  become  a  weed. 
—Ed. 

Dracaena  leaves  unhealthy. — I  send  you  a 
leaf  of  Drac.-ena  indivisa.  You  will  see  that  it  is 
very  much  spotted.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
cause  of  it  ?  I  came  here  last  September  and 
found  the  Dracaenas  had  been  potted  rather 
loosely.  I  have  repotted  them  this  spring  in  a  com- 
post of  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil,  a  little  peat, 
silver  sand,  a  little  fine  charcoal  and  bone-meal. 
I  have  two  plants  the  leaves  of  which  are  very 
much  spotted,  and  two  others  that  are  all  right. 
All  are  treated  exactly  alike.  I  generally  syringe  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon.  I  have  used  only  XL 
All  insecticide  occasionally  as  a  wash.  My  em- 
ployer thinks  I  must  have  used  something  with 
an  acid  in  it,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  doing  so,  and 
if  I  had  they  would  all  have  been  alike,  but  it  is 
not  so. — W.  B. 

*^*  It  is  difficult  to  say  positively  the  cause  of 
the  Dractena  leaves  spotting,  but  the  one  sent 
looks  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  scorched  by  the  sun 
shining  directly  on  it  while  still  wet.  This,  how- 
ever, should  not  have  happened  to  a  plant  in  good 
health,  and  very  possibly  the  condition  of  the 
roots  has  something  to  do  with  it.  If  so,  the  fact 
that  two  plants  are  suffering  in  this  way  and  two 
are  uninjured  is  thus  accounted  for.  You  do  not 
say  anything  as  to  the  state  of  the  roots  when 
repotted,  but  unless  they  were  particularly 
vigorous  it  would  have  been  better  to  omit  the 
manure  and  bone-meal,  as  stimulants  could  be 
applied  later  on  when  the  roots  became  active. 
The  general  treatment  is  perfectly  correct.  The 
insecticide  would  not  account  for  the  spotting, 
and  we  think  the  spots  are  sun  scalds  acting  on  a 
weakened  constitution,  though  without  actual 
inspection  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  for  cer- 
tain.— Ed. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

RHUBARB  PLANTS  FROM  SEED. 
It  is  not  usual  to  raise  Rhubarb  plants  from 
seed,  and  I  have  been  frequently  told  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  roots  true  to  name.  So 
far  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty,  and 
have  got  a  better  plant  than  by  division  if 
the  seedlings  are  well  treated.  I  am  aware  it 
is  an  easier  process  to  divide  roots,  but  by  so 
doing  one  does  not  always  get  the  best  results. 
In  some  gardens  the  plants  occupy  the  same 
quarter  year  after  year,  with  the  result  that 
they  run  to  seed  badly  and  do  not  give  a  full 
crop  of  fine  stalks  as  desired.  My  principal 
object  in  sowing  seed  is  to  obtain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  forcing  roots.  By  sowing  seed  now 
(early  in  April)  one  may  readily  secure  forcing 
material  in  two  years  from  time  of  sowing. 
Plants  from  seed  make  a  fine  crown  growth, 
and  the  roots  are  not  so  much  split  up  as  when 
grown  from  division.  This  is  important,  as 
larger  stalks  are  secured  when  the  plant  is 
forced,  and  the  plants  force  readily  if  lifted 
early  in  the  winter  and  placed  close  together,  a 
little  soil  or  litter  being  placed  over  them  in 
the  open  to  prevent  the  roots  drying.  There 
ire  other  advantages  in  growing  Rhubarb  from 


eed,  and  the  chief 


an  easy 


matter  to  work  up  a  stock.     Some   kinds   force 
more  freely  than  others,  and,  as  is  well  known, 


after  the  root  has  been  hard  forced  it  is  usually 
thrown  away,  so  that  where  large  quantities 
are  forced  it  is  necessary  to  make  new  quarters 
annually.  After  repeated  trials,  both  with  seed- 
lings and  those  obtained  by  division,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  from  seed  even  when  labour  and  cost 
are  taken  into  account.  Of  course,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  obtain  the  seed  from  a  good  source,  as 
Rhubarb,  like  the  Brassicas,  when  seeding 
needs  care  to  keep  it  true.  There  is  no  need 
to  grow  a  large  number  of  kinds.  I  keep  to  a 
small  number. 

Early  in  April  is  the  best  time  to  sow,  that 
is,  where  glass  is  at  command,  though  excellent 
material  may  be  secured  by  sowing  in  the  open 
a  few  weeks  later,  say  the  end  of  the  month  or 
early  in  May,  in  light  soil  and  on  a  warm  border. 
Sown  in  pans  or  boxes  at  this  season  the  seeds 
germinate  quickly.  Avoid  tliick  sowing,  as  the 
plants  grow  so  rapidly  if  at  all  thick  that  they 
are  difficult  to  transplant.  When  large  enough 
they  are  either  potted  up  singly  into  4i-inch 
pots  or  placed  in  boxes.  Towards  the  middle 
of  June  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to 
place  in  their  permanent  quarters .  I  plant  in 
rows  2  feet  apart,  always  in  rich  soil,  giving 
the  plants  a  covering  of  light  manure  the  first 
autumn  after  the  top  growth  dies  down,  as  the 
young  plants  root  near  the  surface.  After  two 
seasons'  growth  the  plants  make  good  forcing 
material,  and  should  be  lifted  as  advised  early 
in  the  autumn.  All  may  not  have  glass  to 
hasten  the  growth  at  the  start,  and  a  good 
plant  will  be  secured  by  sowing  thinly  on  a 
warm  border  and  covering  the  seed  with  light 
soil,  transplanting  when  large  enough,  and 
giving  ample  supplies  of  water  at  the  start, 
or,  what  is  better,  a  mulch  of  short  manure 
should  dry  weather  follow  transplanting. 

As  regards  varieties.  Royal  Albert  is  an 
excellent  early  variety,  not  so  large  as 
Victoria,  but  earlier.  This  is  also  grown  under 
the  name  of  Early  Red  and  Mitchell's  Forcing. 
Victoria  is  one  of  the  best,  and  a  most  produc- 
tive main-crop  variety.  The  stalks  have  a 
beautiful  colour,  being  also  large  and  well 
flavoured.  I  find  it  forces  well  after  Christ- 
mas, and  for  the  open  quarter  should  be  in  all 
gardens.  G.   Wythes. 

Potato  Ringleader.— Inside  and  out  this  is  a 
very  useful  Potato  for  early  lifting,  and,  being 
of  only  moderately  vigorous  habit,  is  especially 
useful  for  frames  and  pots.  I  have  been  using  it 
from  the  latter  and  find  it  very  free  ;  besides  this, 
the  flesh  is  almost  pure  white,  so  ic  has  a  better 
appearance  than  Sharpe's  Victor  or  those  of  the 
Mjatt's  type.  The  quality  is  not  quite  so  good 
as  that  of  the  latter.  In  common  with  one  or 
two  others  of  the  white-fleshed  early  forms,  it  is  a 
little  watery  and  lacks  the  crisp  flavour  an  early 
Potato  should  have — H. 

The   Hundred-headed    Kale This  very 

sturdy  and  strong-growing  branching  green  has 
withstood  the  recent  hard  weather  remarkably 
well,  and  is  now  furnishing  valuable  and  tender 
sprouts.  These  are  all  the  more  acceptable 
because,  beyond  Scotch  curled  Kales,  very  little, 
if  any,  winter  green  seems  to  be  available  for  use 
just  now.  Whilst  the  supply  of  young  Cabbages 
was  poor  prior  to  the  incoming  of  the  frosts,  it  is 
still  more  so  now,  for  winds  and  frosts  have  much 
withered  the  leafage,  and  many  of  the  plants 
have  bolted  to  flower.  Brussels  Sprouts  gave  out 
somewhat  early  this  winter,  and  white  Broccolis 
are,  if  good,  yet  dear.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  the  last  winter  greens 
and  the  spring  Cabbages. — A.  D. 

Broccoli  Cooling's  Matchless.— Some  time 
ago  Mr.  Wythes  spoke  favourably  of  this  variety 
lor  early  spring  work.  I  was  pleased  at  this,  as 
I  grew  it  for  fourteen  years  when  living  in  the 
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midlands  and  it  never  failed  me  except  in  extra 
severe  winters.  Mine  was  a  light  soil,  and  1  gave 
the  plants  plenty  of  room,  which  makes  all  the 
dilference  in  their  hardiness.  Cooling's  Matchless 
is  an  old  variety,  and  was  one  of  my  father's 
favourites  thirty  years  ago.  The  quality  is  good, 
combining  solidity,  whiteness  of  curd,  and  de- 
licious flavour.  There  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  flavour  in  the  varieties,  .some,  especially  when 
grown  on  strong,  rich  land,  having  a  strong  taste 
which  many  object  to.  Cooling's  is  a  very  mild 
eating  Broccoli  and,  if  cooked  when  about  three- 
parts  developed,  delicious.  Those  who  have  not 
already  tried  it  should  do  so. — C. 

Cabbage  Mein's  No.  1.— The  fact  that  this 
Cabbage  was  sent  out  by  a  Sco;ch  firm  probably 
accounts  for  its  more  general  culture  in  the 
north.  I  became  acquainted  with  it  some  dozen 
years  ago,  several  of  mj-  friends  erowing  large 
breadths  of  it  for  early  supplies.  What,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  good  cooking  qualities,  made  it  such  a 
favourite  with  them  was  its  being  practically  a 
non-bolter.  It  is  considered  a  capital  market 
Cabbage,  as,  while  almost  as  early  as  Ellam's,  it 
is  a  size  larger.  I  atn  reminded  of  this  Cabbage 
by  a  correspondent's  praise  of  Wheeler's  Imperial 
as  a  non-bolter.  The  latter  and  the  richly- 
flavoured  Cocoa-nut  are  two  excellent  early  Cab- 
bages. I  know  some  gardeners  who  pin  their 
faith  to  Ellam's  and  depend  entirely  on  it  for 
first  early  supplies,  but  I  have  had  it  bolt  after  a 
fickle  season,  and  if  one  has  then  no  other  variety 
to  fall  back  on  it  makes  it  very  awkward. — J.  C. 

Mint. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  herbs 
early  in  the  season,  and  the  trouble  involved  in 
forwarding  a  few  boxes  is  so  slight  that  it  should 
be  practised  everywhere.  The  best  plants  are 
young  ones  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  or 
division  the  previous  season,  and  these  may  be 
somewhat  closely  packed  into  fairly  deep  boxes  of 
light  soil.  They  should  be  made  up  in  late 
autumn  and  placed  in  a  fairly  sheltered  position, 
introducing  them  to  a  little  warmth  by  degrees 
according  to  the  supply.  Mint  to  be  grown  well 
outside  ought  not,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to 
be  planted  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
garden  and  left  to  chance  for  years,  but  a  new 
piece  should  be  planted  every  couple  of  years  or 
so,  selecting  a  moist,  well-cultivated  piece  of 
ground  where  nice  tender  stems  will  be  produced 
instead  of  the  thin,  hard,  and  woody  stuff  pro- 
vided under  the  opposite  conditions. 

Potato  Windsor  Castle.— I  am  planting 
several  sacks  of  this  fine  Potato  for  late  use  this 
season,  for  I  find  here  that  notwithstanding  its 
undoubted  earliness  the  tubers  keep  in  splendid 
condition  till  quite  late  in  the  season.  For  field 
culture  it  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour  that  the 
sets  if  stored  in  a  fair  light  do  not  push  into 
growth  very  early,  and  as  they  have  of  necessity 
to  undergo  rather  rougher  handling  than  those 
planted  in  the  kitchen  garden  proper  this  is  a 
great  advantage.  It  is  sad  to  see  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood farmers  who  pretend  to  grow  Potatoes 
well  leaving  the  seed  in  clamps  until  planting 
time,  allowing  the  tops  to  grow  into  a  tangled 
mass,  when  by  simply  shooting  them  down 
rather  thinly  on  the  floor  of  a  fairly  light  shed  or 
barn  they  may  be  kept  in  perfect  condition  for 
planting.  Though,  as  a  rule,  for  field  culture  I 
prefer  whole  tubers  of  medium  size  as  sets,  I  have 
always  to  cut  some  of  Windsor  Castle,  as  they 
run  large.  This  is  done  about  a  couple  of  weeks 
or  more  in  ad\ance  of  planting,  as  the  cut  sur- 
faces then  dry  over  a  little  and  are  not  so  likely 
to  attract  slugs. — H.  R. 

Tomatoes  and  wireworm.  — A  correspon- 
dent recently  compl lined  of  wiraworm  cutting 
the  stems  of  seedling  Tomato  plants  through  at 
the  base.  The  wireworm,  of  course,  was  in  the 
potting  soil,  though  undetected  when  this  was 
mixed.  I  can  sympathise  with  him,  as  I  re- 
member some  years  ago  having  a  fine  lot  of  fruit- 
ing plants  injured  by  the  same  pest.  The  loam 
I  used  for  potting  was  newly-cut,  and  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  wireworm  :  indeed, 
it  must  have  been  in  a  very  small  stage  when  I 


the  plants  were  pub  into  their  fruiting  pots.  Th 
plants  were  very  healthy  and  carrying  a  nice  lot 
of  fruit,  the  forwardest  being  on  the  point  of 
colouring,  when  suddeni}-  some  of  the  lei 
flagged  when  the  sun  shone  on  them.  Upon 
examination  I  found  that  wireworms  were  tunnel 
ling  the  main  stems.  I  got  a  quantity  of  fresh 
horse- droppings,  and  spread  them  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  having  previously  proved  them  to  be 
a  good  trap  for  wireworm  in  a  Vine  border.  I 
examined  the  droppings  occasionally,  the  result 
being  that  I  finally  captured  the  lot,  and  the 
plants  soon  recovered.  It  taught  me  a  lessor 
never  to  use  newly-cut  loam  for  Tomatoes  again 
— C.  X. 


TOMATOES  IN  SMALL  GARDENS. 
So  well  has  the  subject  of  Tomato  culture  been 
thrashed  out,  that  one  would  expect  by  this  time 
to  see  men  in  small  gardens  with  some  inkling  at 
least  of  how  to  get  about  it.  But  in  many  in- 
stances the  ignorance  displayed  is  surprising,  and 
this  is  brought  forcibly  to  notice  in  the  lectures 
being  given  in  various  parts  of  the  country  on 
gardening  subjects.  The  questions  asked  by  gar- 
deners in  small  places  border  closely  on  the  ridi- 
culous. The  culture  of  the  Tomato  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  may  be  very  briefly  recapitulated, 
perhaps  with  advantage.  From  the  time  of  sow- 
ing  the  seed  until  the  fruit  is  ready  to  gather, 
ample  light  and  abundance  of  fresh  air  on  every 
possible  occasion  should  be  given  ;  this  to  ensure 
steady  progress  and  a  stocky,  fruitful  habit, 
drawn  plants  being  useless  as  fruit  producers. 
The  soil  should  always  be  firm,  whether  in  the 
seed-pan  or  the  border  in  which  the  plants  are 
finally  planted,  and  it  is  important  that  very 
little  manure  of  any  kind  reach  the  roots  before 
the  first  bunch  of  fruit  is  set.  Burnt  earth  and 
garden  rubbi.sh  are  a  capital  addition  to  the  soil 
for  Tomatoes.  It  should  be  kept  dry  until 
required  for  use,  and  in  this  form  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  potash,  which  element  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  Tomato,  and 
is  therefore  a  help  to  the  plants. 

A  moderately  dry  atmosphere  is  at  all  times 
best  for  Tomatoes,  especially  just  as  the  first 
bunches  of  flowers  are  setting.  These  require 
thinning  if  well  set,  just  as  much  as  Peaches  or 
any  other  fruits,  and  when  swelling  freely  the 
plants  may  be  very  liberally  fed,  almost  any  of 
the  advertised  manures  suiting  them  well.  Thin- 
ning the  foliage  is  necessary  in  most  cases,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  to  thin  too  much  at  one 
time  causes  a  severe  check  to  the  plants  and  is 
inadvisable.  Nor  ought  the  leaves  to  be  thinned 
beyond  the  last  bunch  of  fruit  set.  Water  must 
be  liberally  given,  but  if  any  fruits  are  just  on 
the  point  of  ripening,  it  is  well  to  cut  them  first 
or  they  may  crack  badly.  New,  clean  soil  should 
be  given  annually  where  grown  in  house  borders, 
this  serving  to  keep  fungoid  diseases— to  which 
the  Tomato  is  singularly  liable — in  check.  Thin 
planting  is  advisable  for  the  same  reason. 

H.  R. 

Early  Peas. — Those  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  planted  out  the  sowings  that 
were  made  under  glass  will  have  had  them  cut  eft' 
by  the  severe  frost,  as  it  is  impossible  that  they 
could  have  withstood  such  weather.  Here  we 
registered  H°,  22°,  18°,  and  16°  on  four  successive 
nights  ;  the  amount  of  snow  was  small,  measuring, 
when  melted,  'Ooand  lOofaninch.  Tocompensate 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  loss,  sow  at  once  some 
of  the  quick-growing  varieties  in  pots  and  place 
them  in  heat  till  the  seed  germinates.  If  these 
are  afterwards  gradually  hardened  off  and  planted 
out,  they  will  not  be  so  far  behind  those  which 
have  been  destroyed.  Peas  that  were  sown  in 
the  autumn  looked  well  until  the  beginning  of 
March  ;  since  then  the  cold  winds  and  sharp 
frosts  have  sadly  crippled  them,  and  now  they 
look  as  though  thev  would  not  pay  for  leaving 
on  the  ground.  Here,  up  to  the  2.')th,  there 
had  only  been  two  nights  in  the  month  on  which 
there  was  no  fro^t  registered,  the  average  mini- 
mum being  22",  or  10°  of  frost  each  night.     With 


such  weather  it  was  impossible  for  anything  to 
thrive,  but  the  early  Peas  seem  to  have  suffered 
more  than  any  thing  else.  There  is,  however,  yet 
time  to  make  up  the  loss,  provided  the  work  is 
set  about  at  once.  One  hundred  4-inch  pots  of 
plants  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  row  20  yards 
long,  and  good  plants  may  be  had  in  a  fortnight 
from  the  time  of  sowing.- H.  C.  P.,  Buxled  Park, 
U<-Htt,L 

Snallow  trenches  for  Celery. — On  thin 
soils  with  a  poor  subsoil  the  trenches  for  Calery 
are  often  taken  out  too  closely,  with  the  result 
that  to  get  sufficient  soil  for  banking,  the  trenches 
have  to  be  sunk  very  low.  This  is  one  of  the 
worst  mistakes  possible,  for  unless  a  very  large 
quantity  of  well-prepared  decayed  manure  is  to 
hand,  the  plants  will  suffer  from  want  of  susten- 
ance in  the  poor  subsoiL  It  is  far  better  to  leave 
plenty  of  room  between  the  trenches,  and  then, 
owing  to  there  being  little  soil  to  throw  out,  the 
Celery  has  a  better  rooting  medium,  and  the 
banks — being  almost  flat — may  bs  used  for  a 
greater  variety  of  crops.  The  trenches  here  have 
been  out  and  the  manure  dug  in  for  some  weeks, 
so  the  recent  frosts  and  snow  will  have  mellowed 
the  soil  nicely,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  ready 
for  almost  any  kind  of  crop.  A  row  of  dwarf 
Beans  and  a  couple  of  rows  of  Lettuce  are  easily 
accommodated  on  every  other  bank,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  the  ground  may  be  used  for  summer 
Cauliflowers  or  for  pricking"  out  plants  of  winter 
greens.  Peas  would  also  do  well,  but  here,  as  a 
rule,  the  Celery  is  put  on  ground  that  was  occu- 
pied the  previous  season  with  Peas,  and  is  fol- 
lowed in  great  part  by  Onions,  these  being  the 
autumn-sown  ones  on  the  early  Celery  ground, 
those  spring-sown  in  bo.xes  following  the  later 
crop.  The  old  Mnjor  Clarke's  Red  I  still  find  as 
good  as  any  for  a  late  crop,  as  it  stands  well  and 
may  be  left  without  banking  until  quite  late  in 
the  season,  this  improving  its  keeping  qualities. 
I  like  White  Gem  better  than  Solid  White  for 
early  home  use,  as,  though  not  so  large,  every  bit 
of  it  is  good  and  of  very  nice  flavour  and  sub- 
stance.—H. 

Cottagers'  Potatoes. — In  giving  his  selec- 
tion of  Potatoes  for  cottage  gardens  and  allot- 
ments, "  B.  S.  N."  (page  195)  was  probably  think- 
ing of  the  requirements  of  his  own  particular 
locality,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  and  I  am  sure 
if  he  were  bold  enough  to  recommend  some  of  the 
sorts  he  mentions  to  the  cottagers  in  districts  well 
known  to  me  he  would  meet  with  a  good  deal  of 
adverse  criticism.  Nothing  can  be  said  against 
such  good  all-round  sorts  as  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Puritan,  Veitch's  Ashleaf  and  Sharpe's  Victor.  I 
quite  agree  with  "  B.  S.  N."  as  regards  the  good 
qualities  of  the  last-named  Potato  on  a  heavy 
soil,  and  as  it  is  of  compact  growth  and  early,  it 
is  a  capital  cottagers'  Potato.  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  coming  into  close  contact  with  cottage 
gardeners  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  I  know 
something  of  the  interest  they  take  in  Potatoes. 
In  verv  few  instances  indeed  have  I  met  with 
White  Elephant,  not  because  it  is  not  known,  but 
because  it  has  been  tried  and  has  had  to  give 
place  to  other  sorts  on  account  of  its  coarse 
character  and  indifferent  quality.  In  only  a  small 
percentage  of  cottage  gardens  and  allotments 
now  is  Magnum  Bonum  grown.  At  one  time  it 
was  universally  cultivated,  but  other  sorts  have 
now  taken  its  place.  Only  recently  I  attended 
a  show  of  a  flourishing  cottage  gardening 
society  where  a  large  quantity  of  Potatoes  was 
staged.  They  were  all  the  products  of  cottagers 
and  allotment  holders,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
was  a  single  dish  of  Magnum  Bonum  shown. 
Such  sorts  as  Snowdrop,  "Up-to-Date,  Windsor 
Castle,  Universal,  Satisfaction  and  others  were 
well  represented.  It  is  said  that  ilagnum  Bonum 
no  longer  possesses  the  first-class  qualities  it  did 
some  years  ago,  though  this  may  be,  as  "  B.  S.  N." 
suggests,  through  not  changing  the  seed  often 
enough.  I  do  not  know  what  locality  "  B.  S.  N." 
is  referring  to  in  his  notes,  but  in  Kent  the  cot- 
tagers are  well  to  the  front  in  Potato  matters,  and 
are  not  slow  in  obtaining  varieties  possessing  good 
all-round  qualities. — G.  H.  H. 
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SMALL  CABBAGES. 
1  WAS  pleased  to  see  "Norwich,"  at  p.  221,  advo- 
cate the  growth  of  small  Cabbages,  as  they  are 
far  more  profitable  for  a  private  garden  than 
larger  ones.  Some  time  ago  in  these  pages  I 
advised  the  culture  of  the  small  varieties  in  pre- 
ference to  allowing  the  spring  Cabbage  to  remain 
to  give  crops  of  sprouts.  One  variety  I  am  rather 
surprised  he  omits  from  his  note,  and  that  is 
Mein's  No.  1.  Only  last  week  I  saw  some  splen- 
did breadths  of  this,  and  though,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  later  than  Ellam's,  it  is  a  tine  variety  for 
garden  work  owing  to  its  free  growth,  hardi- 
ness, and  freedom  from  bolting.  This  seison 
with  me  Mein's  No  1  is  sturdier  than  Ellam's, 
but  this  may  have  been  caused  by  being  planted 
in  a  diflerent  position  and  sown  a  little  later.  I 
am  sure  "  Norwich  "  will  forgive  me  adding  this 
variety  to  his  list  of  good,  reliable  kinds.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  he  thinks  well  of  Little  Pixie. 
This  with  many  is  a  great  favourite.  Those  who 
like  early  Cabbages  in  February  or  March  would 
do  well  to  plant  this  variety  or  Early  Gem.  Both 
are  excellent  for  first  cutting,  as  they  heart  even 
in  midwinter.  Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
Cocoa-nut,  which  with  me  runs  in  mild  autumns, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  light  soil.  With  me  Match- 
less is  a  better  Cabbage  for  succession  than  for  a 
first  crop  ;  indeed,  for  June  or  .July  cutting  it  is 
a  splendid  variety.  I  find  Ellam's  less  valuable 
as  a  summer  Cabbage,  as  it  grows  much  larger  at 
that  season  and  hearts  less  freely  than  in  the 
spring.  "  Norwich  "  does  well  to  advise  planting 
several  of  the  small  sorts  for  early  use,  as,  should 
one  fail,  there  are  others  to  fall  back  upon,  and  I 
find  though  a  good-sized  quarter  of  plants  always 
looks  best,  it  is  advisable  to  have  them  cut  up, 
and  by  having  different  positions  there  is  less  fear 
of  losses.  For  years  I  have  found  Little  Gem  and 
Favourite  excellent  varieties  for  use  in  winter  if 
sown  early  in  June,  and,  though  this  latter  point 
was  not  touched  upon  by  "  Norwich,"  it  is  well 
worth  adoption,  as  in  severe  winters  these  small, 
low  growing  varieties  are  often  protected  by  snow 
and  will  give  a  supply  till  the  spring  Cabbages 
turn  in.  I  have  given  early  June  as  the  date  of 
sowing,  but  as  regards  the  exact  time  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  advise,  much  depending  upon  the  soil  and 
locality.  It  may  bo  thought  by  many  that  Cab- 
bages sown  as  advised  would  bolt  badly,  but  the 
two  kinds  named  have  never  done  so  with  me, 
and  in  a  season  like  the  present,  with  a  scarcity  of 
green  vegetables,  they  are  invaluable.  Little 
Gem  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  much  like  Little 
Pixie  in  quality,  and  for  years  when  in  the 
western  part  of  the  kingdom  this  was  a  great 
favourite  for  winter  use.  I  have  never  seen  the 
small  plants  of  late- sown  Cabbage  look  so  weak 
as  they  do  this  spring,  so  that  1  fear  there  is  a 
scarceness  of  really  good  plants.  Those  who  need 
quick  growers  will  find  those  named  by  "Nor 
wich  "  excellent,  as  the  -small  kinds  so  soon  make 
heads  after  being  planted  out.  G.  Wythb 


Late  Savoys.— Small  heads  fit  for  cutting 
now  are  often  much  more  useful  than  the  more 
expensively  produced  and  larger  ones  earlier  in 
the  season.  I  am  using  the  Dwarf  Curled  now, 
the  seed  having  been  sown  at  the  end  of  M'ly. 
this  allowing  the  plants  to  be  put  out  after  tht 
midseason  crops  of  Potatoes  are  dug.  Ordinary 
green  crops,  such  as  Kales  and  Brussels  Sprouts, 
are  getting  past  their  best.  There  is  planty  of 
Broccoli,  hut  the  spring  C  ibbage  is  hardly  fi 
that  a  couple  of  hundred  nice  Uttle  Savoys  make 
a  change  and  are  welcome.  After  the  heads  are 
cut  the  stumps  m.ay  be  left  to  produce  greens, 
taken  up  according  to  requirements,  but  as  I 
usually  plant  on  unmanured  ground  mine  are 
pulled  as  cut. 

Carrot  Early  Gem. — There  are  many  fine 
varieties  of  Carrots  for  early  work,  and  this  is  as 
good  as  any,  while  for  sowing  at  short  intervals 
all  the  year  round,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in 
frames,  I  find  it  extremely  useful.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, quite  so  quick  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son as  the  Short  Horn  \'arieties,  but  these  need 


ly  be  sown  for  the  very  earliest  crop  outdoors, 
the  superior  quality  of  Early  Gem  making  it  pre- 
ferable for  successional  crops.  Few  things  are 
more  acceptable  in  the  kitchen   than   these  small 

d  delicious  Carrots,  and  they  may  be  had  all 
the  year  round  with  very  little  trouble.  Yet  in 
how  many  places  are  large  roots  only  fit  for 
luring  sent  to  table.  By  cutting  out  the 
core  and  using  only  the  outside,  cooks  make  a 
fairly  presentable  dish  of  them,  but  nothing  can 
equal  tender  young  roots  about  half  grown.— H. 

Asparagus  Kale.— It  would  interest  me  to 
know  how  this  Kale  has  behaved  in  warm,  shal- 
low soils  after  the  protracted  drought  of  last 
summer.  I  have  found  that  if  tie  roots  once  got 
a  fair  hold  it  made  headway  when  some  other 
greens  almost  gave  up.  To  my  mind  it  is  one  of 
the  most  hardy,  useful  varieties  there  are,  and  all 
must  agree  that  the  quality  in  spring  is  excellent. 
Then,  again,  it  is  so  productive.  The  more  sturdy 
plants  are  cut  the  more  they  seem  to  sprout.  Its 
dense  growth— for  on  my  light  soil  it  never  grew 
very  tall— seems  to  protect  the  main  stem  from 
severe  frost,  which  is  a  great  point.  I  think  cot- 
tagers and  allotment  holders  should  grow  more  of 
it,  as,  if  not  sown  too  early,  it  yielus  long  alter 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  Scotch  Kale  are  finished.  I 
have  noticed  that  in  woody  districts  wood  pigeons 
damage  Asparagus  Kale  a  good  deal  in  sharp 
weather,  its  habit  of  growth  enabling  them  to  get 
at  it  easily.  Two  sowings  should  be  made — one 
in  April  and  another  early  in  May. — J.  C. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Bsans.- 1  should  like  to 
remind  readers  of  The  Gakden  who  may  have 
any  new  or  specially  good  selection  of  dwarf 
Kidney  Beans  that  they  can  materially  help  to 
give  interest  to  the  trial  of  these  products  at 
Chiswick  during  the  ensuing  summer  if  they 
will  send  in  a  few  seeds  at  once  to  the  gardens  in 
time  for  the  sowing.  No  doubt  all  ordinary 
varieties  in  commerce  will  be  well  represented 
by  contributions  from  the  trade.  It  is  purposed, 
I  understand,  to  get  the  entire  stock  grouped 
according  to  colour  of  seed,  as  in  that  way  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  each 
one.  1  hope  someone  will  send  a  good  selection 
of  the  true  long- podded  Negro,  for  the  stock  I 
have  as  such  differs  materially  from  that  which 
used  to  be  in  commerce  as  such,  the  seeds  of 
which  were  long  and  flattish,  whereas  those  of 
the  present  stock  are  short  and  round.  They 
seem  to  be  of  the  old  Negro,  but  not  of  the 
selected  Long- podded  form.  Some  varieties 
such  for  instance  as  Magnum  Bonum,  have  not 
only  laige.  but  distinctly  marked  seeds.  It  is  so 
helpful  when  trials  of  this  nature  take  place  to 
be  enabled  to  compare  seeds  with  growth,  as  in 
that  way  much  is  done  to  help  indicate  either 
identity  or  distinctiveness.  Dwarf  Beans  are 
habitually  sown  far  too  thickly.  To  do  them 
justice  in  any  trial  the  plants  should  be  12  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  some  strong  growers  even 
wider. — A.  D. 


the  stock  was  worthless  and  he  gave  it  up.     I  did  just 
the  same  with  a  seedling  I  raised. — J.  CiiooK. 

Male  dust  as  manure.— I  should  be  interested 
to  learn  whether  any  reader  of  The  liARREN  has  tried 
malt  dust  as  a  manure.  In  some  midland  districts 
where  maltmgs  abound  amateurs  and  cottagers  use  it 
for  t^otatoes.  Celery,  and  other  cr-'ps,  and  speak  very 
highly  of  it.  I  have  sprinkled  it  in  early  Potato  drills 
with  excellent  results.  It  must  be  used  in  m 'dera- 
il m.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  its  buing  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  Peaches  in  (jots  and  other  orchard  house 
trees,  but  I  would  advise  mixing  it  with  loam.  At 
one  place  it  was  used  as  a  mulch  for  Vines  when  the 
Grapes  were  swelling,  the  strength  being  washed  in 
by  repeated  waterings.     The  Grapes  were  exjellent. 

E  lible-podded  Radish.— This  is  not  generally 
grown  in  private  gardens  ;  all  the  same  it  makes  a  nice 
change  used  in  the  salad  bowl.  The  seed-pods  are 
what  are  eaten,  and  these  are  produced  in  quantity  if 
t  'C  plants  are  favoured  with  a  well-enriched  ro5t-run. 
Similar  treatment  as  regards  sowing  is  needed  to  that 
given  to  ordinary  Radishes,  but  the  thinning  out 
must  be  far  more  liberal.  A  fairly  sun  y  aspect, 
dei-p  sandy  S'lil,  and  frequent  waterings  in  hot 
weather  are  the  chief  points  of  culture,  making  a 
sm ill  sowing  abouE  once  in  three  week-i.  Close  pack- 
ing is  neces.-ary  in  order  t  >  enable  the  whcle  of  the 
pods  to  develop  and  to  secure  them  in  their  best  con- 
dition.  As  the  season  advances  a  semi-shaded  posi- 
tion is  the  best.— C. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITCHEN. 

Turnip-rooted  Mustard.- 1  will  be  glad  to 
know  where  seed  of  the  Tui-nip  -  rooted  Mustard, 
figured  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden,  can  be 
obtained.— One  An.xious  to  Tky. 

■*#*  Apply  to  Mitt.  Vilmoria  et  Cie.,  4  Quai  de  la 
Megisserie,  Paris. — Ed. 

Early  Dwarf  Beans.- Having  grown  a  good 
many  kinds  during  the  last  thirty  years,  I  have  not 
found  any  to  equal  Veitch's  Early  Favourite,  having 
grown  it  since  first  put  on  the  market.  This  year  my 
first  lot  was  sown  >  n  January  5,  and  the  first  dish  was 
gathered  on  Pehmary  27.  It  is  very  productive  for  so 
dwarf  a  kind.— Dorset. 

Tomatoes— o  d  and  n(=w.-^For  years  I  have 
regarded  these  as  deteriorating  quickly,  and  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion  i-till.  I  have  grown  miuy  new  kinds 
from  the  first,  been  pleased  with  them,  and  selected  a 
fruit  to  obtain  mv  own  stock  from,  but  I  have  always 
found  tlie  .stork,  I,  ,;,-iH. rate  quicklv.  Pora  friend  of  njin« 

whoputon  iIh-  h,;nk,-i  .,f  he  best  Idiuli,  and  which 

was  grown  cM  iii-ImI  y.  I  i,'nnv  a  part  of  the  stick  before 
he  sent  it  mil.     I.'rr  iitly  lie  assured  me  he  grew  it  till 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE   1218. 

HIBISCUS  CANNABINUS— PURPLE 
VARIETY. 

(with    a   COLOUKEI)    PL.4TE.*) 

The  yellow-flowered  form  of  this  plant  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  tropics,  where  it  forms  a  her- 
baceous shrub  a  yard  or  more  high,  and  is 
largely  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  India  and 
Africa  for  the  sake  of  its  fibre,  which  is  said  to 
be  strong  and  durable.  Seeds  of  it  have  lately 
been  sent  to  Kew  from  British  Central  Africa, 
and  recommended  by  Mr.  Mahon  as  a  good 
garden  plant.  It  has  been  tried  at  Kew  this 
year  in  several  positions  and  has  proved  a  suc- 
cess, forming  a  shrub  a  yard  high  with  elegant, 
long  -  stalked,  palmately  -  lobed,  dark  green 
leaves,  more  or  less  spinous,  as  also  are  the 
stems,  and  bearing  numerous  axillary  Uowers 
each  4  inches  across,  not  unlike  those  of  a 
single  Hollyhock  in  shape,  and  coloured  pale 
yellow  with  a  crimson  blotch  in  the  centre. 

The  form  here  figured  is  new,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  colour  so  well  represented  in  Mr. 
Moon's  drawing,  it  has  even  more  merit  as  a 
garden  plant  than  the  yellow-flowered  form.  It 
was  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  heat  in  early 
spring  and  grown  on  under  glass  until  July, 
when  it  was  placed  out  of  doors,  where  it  had 
plenty  of  sun  and  air  until  the  beginning  of 
October.  It  was  then  taken  into  the  Begonia 
house,  where  it  flowered  continuously  for 
about  six  weeks.  It  has  also  ripened  seed. 
According  to  botanists,  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  species  of  Hibiscus,  is  an  annual  in  the 
tropics,  but  it  is  perennial  enough  under  culti- 
vation here.  Plants  raised  from  seeds  or  cut- 
tings in  early  spring,  treated  liberally  and 
pinched  fretjuently,  would  form  bushes  a  yard 
high  and  through  by  the  autumn,  and  would  be 
useful  for  the  conservatory  in  early  winter. 

A  nearly  allied  species,  H.  radiatus,  or,  as 
some  liay,  a  variety  of  the  above,  has  both 
yellow  and  purple-flowered  forms,  both  repre- 
sented in  the  Bot<(nlad  Mtuj'i-ine,  1901  and 
5098.  The  essential  difl'erence  between  the 
two  species  is  said  to  be  in  the  calyx,  H.  radia- 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Koyal  Gardens, 
Keiv,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithjgraihed  aad  printed 
by  ,J.  L.  Gotfart. 
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tus  having  more  divisions  and  soft  hairs,  wliilst 
in  H.  cannabinus  there  are  fewer  divisions  and 
the  hairs  are  distinctly  glandular.  W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Early  Onions  and  Lekks.— If  seed  of  these 
was  sown  early  in  February,  for  producing  extra 
large  early  bulbs,  the  young  pUnts  will  now  be 
forward  enough  for  pricking  out  into  boxes  or, 
better  still,  a  frame  on  a  warm  bed  of 
leaves.  Some  growers  pot  off  into  small  pots  and, 
provided  there  is  convenience,  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  plan,  as  then  the  roots  are  not  materially 
disturbed  at  transplanting.  Use  a  good  sustain- 
ing loamy  compost,  with  which  has  been  well 
mixed  a  small  portion  of  some  approved  artificial 
mtvnure,  or  place  a  layer  of  well  decomposed 
manure  over  the  drainage.  When  potting  or 
pricking  oft'  do  not  crowd  the  young  roots 
together,  but  spread  them  out  like  an  e.<tended 
hand,  covering  them  in  the  first  place  with  a  little 
fine  compost,  and  finally  wiih  the  ordinary  soil, 
making  it  very  firm.  Water  home  and,  if  in  pots  or 
boxes,  place  them  near  the  glass  in  a  night 
temperature  of  from  55°  to  GU°.  In  about  three 
weeks  they  will  be  fit  for  removal  to  cool  frames, 
planting  in  their  permanent  quarters  about  the 
second  week  in  May.  A  little  soot  mixed  with 
the  compost  is  a  capital  stimulant,  and  is 
obnoxious  to  the  onion  maggot. 

Carrots,  main  crop.— In  gardens  where  soil  is 
in  good  workable  condition,  the  main  crop  of 
Carrots  may  now  be  got  in.  Where,  however,  the 
surface  is  at  all  adhesive,  it  will  be  wise  to  wait 
for  another  week,  scuffling  the  soil  several  times 
with  a  fivetined  fork.  Presuming  that  the  soil 
was  ridged  up  early  in  the  year,  for  exposure  to 
frost  and  wind,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the 
incorporation  of  a  good  percentage  of  soot  and 
burnt  refuse,  occasional  repeated  surface  scuiiiings 
have  been  given,  all  that  is  now  needed  is  a  fine 
«unny  day.  Give  a  good  treading,  first  length- 
ways, then  crossways,  drawing  shallow  drills  and 
sowing  the  seed  only  moderately  thick.  Sowing 
completed,  give  a  liberal  dusting  of  burnt  refuse, 
retread  firmly  again,  and  secure  a  level  surface 
with  a  fine  tooth-d  rake.  The  selection  of  varie- 
ties must  be  controlled  by  the  depth  of  soil.  In 
shallow  gardens  the  stump-rooted  and  interme- 
diate varieties  will  be  best,  deeper  soils  being 
suitable  for  any  of  the  improved  foims  of  the  inter- 
mediate. Where  the  soil  is  exceptionally  shallow 
and  poor,  the  shorter  strains,  such  as  Scarlet 
Model,  had  better  be  sown.  In  such  mediums 
the  crop  may  be  assisted  by  several  applications 
of  artificial  manure  during  the  growing  season, 
administered,  if  possible,  in  showery  weather. 
Parisian  Forcing  or  other  extra  early  sorts  which 
were  sown  in  sheltered,  warm  positions  early  in 
February  must  now  have  evtry  encouragement  by 
liberal  thinning,  stirring  the  surface  soil  with  a 
small  Dutch  h<  e,  and  if  at  all  dry,  moistening 
with  warm,  soft  water,  into  which  a  little  guano 
has  been  stirred.  Wireworm  and  other  grubs, 
which  sometimes  attack  early  Carrot  beds,  do  not 
like  guano.  Should  the  Carrot  fly  appear  on  the 
foliage,  dust  at  once  with  wood  ashes. 

Second  early  Potatoes. — The  planting  of 
these  may  now  safely  be  proceeded  with,  as  keep- 
ing the  sets  longer  under  cover  will  only  tend  to 
lengthen  the  young  sprouts,  rendering  damage 
from  frost  later  on  more  liable,  as  protection 
cannot  be  given  to  large  breadths  of  second  early 
varieties.  I  would,  however,  again  call  the  atten 
tion  of  planters  to  the  advisability  of  going  over 
the  plots  at  interval-  and  drawinga  little  soil  over 
the  tops  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance. 
This  will  shield  them  for  a  week  or  so  and  often 
save  the  tender  growth  from  destruction  shiuld 
frost  occur.  Snowdrop  and  the  old  pink. skinned 
and  new  white  Beauty  of  Hebron  are  still  capital 
sorts  for  this  planting,  provided  the  soil  is  light 
and  open.     Windsor    Castle    is    a    fine    pebble- 


shaped  tuber,  of  grand  cojking  qualiiy  and  line 
flavour. 

Main  crop. — About  the  second  week  in  April  is 
a  good  time,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  plant  for 
late  autumn  and  winter  use.  In  a  former  calendar 
I  advised  examining  the  stock  of  seed  early  in 
March,  removing  all  unduly  long  sprouts  and 
sprciding  the  tubers  out  as  thinly  as  possible  in 
out-houses,  covering  with  litter  should  the  nights 
be  frosty.  If  this  was  attended  to,  the  sprouts 
since  formed  will  be  of  the  right  character  to 
produce  sturdy  haulm,  and  as  the  tubers  at  this 
date  are  usually  covered  with  a  good  depth  of 
soil,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  frost  injuring  growth 
— at)  least  in  ordinary  seasons.  Where  the  crop 
for  winter  supply  is  grown  in  fields,  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  fork  in  a  good  thickness  of  farmyard 
manure,  placing  thereon  the  sets.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  this  where  the  soil  is  light  and  well 
drained,  but  on  very  strong  ground  not  over-well 
drained,  the  practice  is  not  advisable.  In  such 
mediums  the  best  way  is  to  leave  out  the  manure 
at  planting  time,  and  to  give  later  on  liberal  sur- 
face dressings  of  a  good  quick-acting  artificial 
fertiliser.  Strong  farmyard  manure,  especially  if 
applied  to  heavy  soils,  often  encourages  a  rank 
late  growth  and  is  the  forerunner  of  disease.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  common  error  in  preparing  land 
for  field  crops  is  using  dry  chaffy  manure  from 
the  farmyard.  This  is  often  so  dry  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  minimum  amount  of  rainfall,  it  is  found 
in  as  dry  a  condition  when  the  crop  is  lifted  as 
when  it  was  put  in.  In  any  case  see  that  the 
land  is  well  worked  previous  to  planting,  as  this 
is  sometimes  of  more  importance  tnan  rich 
manuring.  To  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  it, 
I  would  strongly  recommend  Renown,  a  fine  field 
Potato  in  every  way,  almost  as  round  as  a  cricket 
ball,  and  very  prohfic.  Schoolmaster,  a  similar- 
shaped  Potato,  must  still  be  included  amongst 
the  most  profitable  winter  varieties.  Reading 
Hero  is  another  excellent  Potato  and  does  capit- 
ally in  a  strong  soil.  It  keeps  well  into  the 
spring  and  usually  cooks  like  a  ball  of  flour. 
Wheie  the  soil  is  light  and  warm,  that  fine 
quality  Potato  Reading  Russet  should  also  find 
a  place.  In  heivy  retentive  soils  it  must  not  be 
planLed.  Sion  House  Prolific  is  now  an  established 
favourite,  being  one  of  the  best  all  round,  late- 
keeping  Potatoes  of  recent  introduction.  Up-to- 
Date  also  bears  a  good  name  for  all-round  quali- 
ties, but  I  have  not  tried  it.  Many  gardeners 
still  cling  to  Magnum  Bjnum,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  exclude  Id  from  the  list  of  the  best  and 
most  reliable  winter  Potatoes,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  waste  about  it.  It  also  .adapts  itself  to  all 
sjils. 

Small  seeds.— The  second  week  in  March  I 
advised  sowing  a  limited  quantity  of  Cabbage, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  and  other  green 
vegetables  which  mature  in  autumn.  A  second 
sowing  of  the  late  autumn  section  may  now  be  made 
on  a  larger  scale.  Where  an  earlier  sowing  of 
Cabbiges,  Cauliflower,  and  Lettuce  was  not  prac- 
ticable in  small  gardens  on  account  of  there  being 
no  frame  accommodation,  it  should  now  be  made. 
About  the  middle  of  April  a  sowing  of  Cooling's 
Matchless  Broccoli  may  be  made.  I  consider  this 
one  of  the  very  best  and  hardiest  of  spring  varie- 
ties, but  I  find  it  requires  a  rather  long  season  of 
growth.  Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  give 
Backhouse's  a  trial  will,  I  think,  be  pleased  with 
It.  Growth  is  very  uniform,  and  the  heads  of 
good  size  and  pure  in  colour.  It  also  has  a  hardy 
constitution.  I  would  now  advise  another  sow- 
ing of  Bru-sels  Sprouts,  as  sometimes  those  from 
earlier  frame  and  warm  border  sowings  take  an 
unfavourable  turn  if  the  season  happens  to  be 
against  them,  and  produce  what  may  be  more 
correctly  termed  Cabbages  than  sprouts.  Where 
tall  varieties  are  liked,  Scrymgeour's  Giant  may 
still  find  a  place,  Dalkeith  being  also  an  excellent 
strain.  Cocoa  nut  and  Emperor  Cabbages  will  be 
found  as  good  as  any  for  a  succession  sown  now, 
and  of  Cauliflowers  Pearl,  Eclipse,  and  Autumn 
Giant.  Lettuces  may  well  be  represented  by 
Alexandra  Cos,  and  Continuity  as  a  Cabbage 
variety.       Self-protecting    autumn    Broccoli,    if 


sown  now,  should  prove  valuable  at  the  end  of 
October,  another  sowing  at  the  end  of  the  month 
producing  heads  for  continuing  the  supply  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  if  protection  is 
given.  With  all  the  above-named  subjects  let 
thin  sowing  be  the  rule,  as  nothing  tends  to  spoil 
the  seedlings  so  much  as  overcrowding. 

J.  C. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Open-air  kkuit  trees  in  bloom.— The  eccen- 
tricities of  our  climate  and  the  need  for  great 
care  in  the  management  of  those  fruit  trees  which 
flower  early,  have  again  been  exemplified  by  the 
recent  cold  snap  following  an  exceedingly  mild 
winter.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  growers  in 
the  north  have  been  more  favoured  than  those  in 
earlier  districts.  From  the  south  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  country  I  hear  of  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  Apricots  and  Peaches  growing 
on  south  walls,  while  other  things,  such  as  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  have  been  very  hard  hit 
where  the  blossoms  were  in  an  advanced  stage. 
Those  who  have  adopted  the  system  of  planting 
early-flowering  fruits  on  walls  of  various  aspects 
will  probably  reap  some  benefit  from  their  fore- 
thought by  saving  a  portion  of  their  crops  on  the 
latest  trees.  With  me  very  few  blossoms  of  any 
kind  of  fruit  were'  open  outduors,  thiugh  both 
Plums  and  Pears  were  showing  colour,  and  though 
we  had  19°  of  frost  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
injured  the  pistils,  and  I  am  hooeful  that  very 
little  injury  has  been  done.  Such  weather  is 
very  trying  indeed,  and  proves  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  for  every  emergency  by  making 
the  most  of  whatever  protecting  material  one 
may  have  at  hand. 

Apricots.— Apricot    trees    generally,   and   old 
ones  in  particular,  make  a  lot  of  breast- wood,  and 


this  should  be  thinned  out 


th  quite  as  much 


care  as  one  devotes  to  the  Peach  trees,  for  though 
I  spur  growths  are  encouraged  by  most  growers  of 
the  former,  they  certainly  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
■'  to  crowd  each  other,  as  a  much  better  class  of 
wood  is  made  when  room  for  proper  development 
is  given.  Gross  growths,  too,  are  frequently 
made,  and  these  shouUl  in  every  case  be  sup- 
jpres-ed,  either  by  being  rubbed  out  or  by  per- 
sistently pinching  them,  for  they  are  only  robbers, 
j  and  if  allowed  to  have  full  licence  they  weaken 
[  considerably  the  shoots  of  more  moderate  growth 
which  spring  from  the  same  main  branches. 
Before  the  breast- wood  growths  which  are  re- 
tained become  very  long  they  should  be  p  nched 
to  the  founh  or  fifth  leaf,  so  that  the  spurs  they 
make  shall  not  project  far  from  the  wall.  A  few 
thrifty-lo^^king  and  well-pla'-ed  growths  should  be 
left  for  laying  in  full  length  wherever  a  reason- 
able amount  of  room  can  be  found  for  them,  as  if 
given  a  fair  chance  such  growths  can  generally 
be  depended  upon  to  bear  fruits,  and  as  they  can 
be  kept  close  to  the  wall  they  are  in  a  better 
position  to  escape  the  frost.  Except  quite  in  the 
south,  it  is  early  yet  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
thinning  Apricots,  but  where  the  fruits  have  set 
in  clusters  or  are  pressing  one  on  the  other,  an 
eatly  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  remove 
enough  of  the  badly-placed  ones  to  relieve  the 
pressure,  and  there  are  sure  to  be  some  in 
cramped  quarters  that  could  not.  po-sibly  come  to 
perfection  if  left  on.  Again,  where  the  crop  is  a 
very  thin  one  and  every  fruit  set  is  required,  it 
would  be  well  to  look  over  the  trees  and  slacken 
here  and  there  a  shred  or  a  tie  to  release  fruits 
that  are  cramped.  Do  not  yet  remove  any  fruits 
simply  because  they  are  not  exactly  well  placed 
as  regards  exposure,  for  it  may  hap^jen  that  these 
may  be  the  very  ones  that  would  escape  spring 
frosts  to  which  other  and  better- placed  fruits 
would  succumb.  It  is  fairly  well  known  that  the 
Apricot  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  water, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  knowledge  is  acted 
upon  as  early  in  the  year  as  it  miaht  be.  After 
such  a  very  dry  summer  as  we  had  hist  year,  my 
advice  is  that  the  surface  of  the  bonier  be  lightly 
pricked  up  with  a  fork,  and  a  thnronLjh  soaking, 
calculated  to  penetrate  to  the  lowest  roots,  given. 
If  the  border  elopes  sharply,  some  means  should 
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be  used  to  keep  the  water  near  the  trees  ;  it  may 
be  dammed  back  bj'  forming  walls  of  moist  clay, 
placing  it  in  a  semicircle  with  a  good  diameter 
round  each  tree  ;  or,  if  this  is  not  available,  a 
good  mulching  of  strawy  manure  put  on  before 
watering  will  answer  the  purpose  fairly  well,  and 
it  will  in  any  case  be  a  help  to  the  trees. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  routine  work 
of  disbudding  and  thinning,  as  advised  for  and 
practised  under  glass,  is  applicable  also  to  out- 
side trees,  for  which  the  extension  system  of 
training  is  certainly  best.  In  the  open,  however, 
we  have  to  contend  with  an  enemy,  in  the  shape 
of  "  blister,"  that  is  never  found  under  glass,  and 
this  entails  the  necessity  of  retaining  for  the 
present  more  shoots  than  we  otherwise  should, 
especially  if  the  trees  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
the  disease  in  previous  years.  In  my  opinion  blister 
is  traceable  to  the  evil  effects  of  cold  east  winds, 
as  I  have  found  trees  planted  on  a  wall  with  a 
western  aspect  practically  free  from  it,  while 
those  on  south  walla  which  east  winds  could 
reach  have  been  very  badly  served.  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes  there  is  absolutely  no  cure 
for  blister,  but  its  woi'st  effect,  that  of  causing 
the  affected  leaves  or  portions  of  leaves  to  swell 
to  an  enormous  size,  may  be  checked  by  picking 
off  such  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  seen  to  be 
attacked,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  full  develop 
ment  of  the  swelling.  If  this  is  attended  to  per- 
sistently, to  begin  with,  a  more  healthy  growth 
will  be  produced  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
warm  and  genial,  and,  unless  the  case  has  been  a 
very  severe  one,  all  traces  of  it  will  be  lost  during 
the  summer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  things  are 
allowed  to  take  their  chance,  the  growths  made 
will  be  soft  and  will  not  ripen  up  as  they  should, 
besides  which  the  unsightliness  of  the  swollen 
leaves  and  shoots  is  an  eyesore  that  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  garden.  Perhaps  of  all  the 
fruits  grown  outside,  the  Peach  is  most  liable  to 
attacks  from  insect  pests,  and  one  cannot  com- 
mence the  search  for  them  or  deal  with  them  too 
soon.  On  old  walls  after  a  hot  summer  and  mild 
winter  there  is  sure  to  be  a  stock  of  red  spider 
only  waiting  the  advent  of  growth  to  commence 
its  work.  At  this  early  season  the  spider  is  easily 
killed  or  displaced  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the 
syringe,  but  as  the  nights  are  liable  to  be  cold 
the  syringing  should  be  done  in  the  morniug,  and 
only  then  when  the  day  promises  to  be  fine  This 
rieed  not  be  a  daily  application,  as  by  beginning 
promptly,  the  attack  will  be  checked  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

Strawberries. — When  dealing  with  these  in 
recent  notes,  I  made  no  allusion  to  the  excellent 
results  which  may  be  obtained  from  forced  plants 
which  are  planted  out  after  being  hardened  off. 
These  plants  are  often  depended  on  entirely  for 
making  new  plantations,  and,  though  I  do  not  go 
30  far  as  to  suggest  that  this  is  good  practice,  I 
never  like  to  throw  away  the  stock  if  suitable 
room  can  be  found  for  it.  The  reason  I  allude  to 
it  now  is  to  say  that  the  plants  need  not  be  kept 
long  in  their  pots  after  being  turned  out  of  the 
houses,  as  a  very  few  days  in  a  cool  frame  or 
under  some  shelter  are  quite  sufficient  to  bring 
them  into  a  hardy  condition,  after  which  they  are 
far  better  planted  out  than  left  in  their  pots 
for  several  weeks  longer.  Although  the  check 
may  seem  a  severe  one,  it  does  not  prove  so  in 
reality,  and  once  the  roots  are  in  the  soil  they 
soon  become  active.  I  only  advise  that  the  later 
forced  batches  be  treated  in  this  way— that  is  to 
say,  those  which  have  been  cleared  of  fruit  from 
the  end  of  March  onward — as  the  earlier  ones  will 
probably  have  been  forced  too  hard  to  do  much 
good.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  may  be 
depended  on  to  give  an  autumn  crop  if  the 
weather  then  is  fine,  and  the  best  way  of  treat- 
ing forced  plants  of  this  for  the  purpose  is  to 
plant  them  out  rather  thickly  in  bed  fashion,  so 
that  they  may  be  covered  with  a  few  light^  when 
fruiting.  CoRNnBlAN. 

Crocuses  on  grass. — It  will  not  be  a  matter 
for  surprise  should  the  planting  of  bulbs  on  grass 
experience  a  decided  lift  because  of  the  object- 


lesson  furnished  this  spring  in  Crocuses  only  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  that 
the  present  superintendent  has  broken  away  from 
rule-of-thumb  practice  so  far,  and  has  had  planted 
with  Crocus  bulbs  in  great  variety  a  very  exten- 
sive run  of  grass  slopes  beneath  the  tall  Lime 
trees  on  the  upper  side  of  the  broad  promenade 
Of  course,  there  are  bulbs  in  beds  and  both 
Crocuses  and  Chionodoxas  in  rows  margining  the 
long  borders  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk, 
but  these  are  efforts  in  garden  decoration  through 
the  aid  of  bulbs  with  which  we  have  long  been 
familiar.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  an  unexpected 
treat  to  find  that  in  a  modest  way  some  of  the 
now  famous  effects  seen  at  Kew  were  imitated, 
and  with  singular  success,  at  Hampton  Court. 
Certainly  the  display,  extending  some  300  yards 
in  length  and  of  considerable  breadth,  lost  nothing 
becauje  limited  to  Crocuses  only.  There  they 
were  in  many  thousands  dotted  into  the  grass  in- 
formally and  thinly,  some  blocks  in  self  colours, 
some  in  a  few  colours  mixed. — A.  D. 


Orchids. 

dendrobium  pulchellum. 

Those  who  like  small  and  brightly  coloured 
flowers  should  grow  this  pretty  little  Dendro- 
bium,  one  of  the  showiest  plants  for  its  size  in 
the  whole  family.  It  is  of  a  dwarf,  creeping 
habit  of  growth,  making  small  stem-like  pseudo- 
bulbs,  each  only  a  few  inches  in  length. 
These  break  again  into  growth  at  several  nodes, 
a  dense  tuft  of  creeping  stems  and  roots  being 
the  result.  When  well  cultivated  the  little 
stems  are  closely  covered  with  flowers  in 
spring.  They  are  usually  solitary,  though 
occasionally  a  two-flowered  raceme  will  appear. 
The  blossoms  are  each  nearly  2  inches  across, 
the  sepals  and  petals  bright  rosy  lilac,  the  lip 
roundish,  prettily  fringed  in  front,  where  the 
colour  is  pale  purple,  the  centre  being  golden 
yellow.  Though  so  small  a  plant,  D.  pul- 
chclluin  is  quite  deciduous,  and  must  be  treated 
differently  from  such  small  growers  of  the  ever- 
green class  as  D.  aggregatum  and  others.  Its 
habit  fits  it  for  growing  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  any  one  that  will  ensure  a  shallow  rooting 
medium  yet  with  plentj'  of  room  for  the  plants 
to  run  about  will  suit  it  well.  Large  flat  pans 
are  sometimes  nearly  filled  with  drainage 
material  and  the  plants  disposed  over  these, 
while,  again,  flat  blocks  covered  with  Sphag- 
num Moss  find  favour  with  a  number  of 
growers.  Baskets  made  shallower  and  wider 
than  usual  are  very  useful,  and  personally  I 
prefer  this  mode  of  culture  to  either  of 
the  above.  The  pans  are  clumsy  to  lift 
about,  and  the  blocks  if  kept  on  the  flat 
soon  rot,  while  if  hung  vertically  it  is 
difiicult  to  keep  the  compost  in  place,  and 
it  is  often  silted  out  by  continuous  water- 
ings. Fill  the  baskets  to  within  an  inch 
or  so  of  the  top  rods  and  pile  up  the  centre 
with  drainage.  Begin  by  laying  a  little  Moss 
over  this,  and  then,  having  the  compost  ready 
to  hand,  pull  the  old  plants  to  pieces  carefully, 
dibbling  in  the  compost  about  the  roots  as  they 
are  placed  upon  the  new  material.  If  the 
growths  are  sorted  and  a  few  of  ecjual  strength 
placed  all  over  each  basket,  a  much  more  uni- 
form appearance  will  be  gained  than  when  small 
and  large  are  mixed  indiscriminately.  A  good 
proportion  of  Moss  should  be  mixed  with  the 
compost,  and  care  must  be  taken,  in  fixing  the 
little  stems,  that  each  one  approaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  compost.  A  few  lies  of  bass  mat- 
ting pulled  out  thinly  and  twisted  may  be  of 
service  in  fixing  them,  and  by  the  time  these  ties 
decay  the  roots  should  have  taken  hold  of  the 
compost  and  the  plants  will  be  safe.  A  little 
care  in  trimming  ofl"  the  surface  is  well  repaid. 


As  soon  as  finished,  the  plants  may  go  to 
their  growing  quarters,  a  nice  moist  heat  such 
as  suits  the  rest  of  the  genus,  and  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  them  a  little  more  close  than  usual 
with  ample  atmospheric  moisture  and  not  too 
much  at  the  roots,  they  will  be  all  the  better  for 
it.  Damp  the  surface  over  regularly  twice  a 
day  with  tepid  water  until  the  young  shoots 
appear  at  the  nodes,  when  this  must  only  be 
done  on  bright  mornings.  Keep  up  a  very 
brisk  temperature  by  sun-heat  as  far  as  possible, 
but  do  not  let  the  rays  of  the  sun  reach  the 
young  shoots  at  first.  Later,  as  they  gain 
strength,  they  will  stand  almost  full  exposure 
to  the  sun,  and  the  growths  when  complete — 
as  indicated  by  the  terminal  leaves  appearing — 
will  need  shading  only  on  the  very  hottest 
days.  Gradually  now  the  plants  must  be 
inured  to  a  drier  atmosphere  and  more  airy 
quarters,  still  keeping  the  roots  moist  until 
the  foliage  shows  signs  of  falling.  Then 
keep  them  quite  dry  and  suspend  them  under 
the  roof  of  a  light,  sunny  house  for  the 
winter,  a  thorough  rest  being  thereby  gained 
and  free-flowering  in  spring  assured. 

This,  in  brief,  is  its  culture,  and  anyone  having 
an  Orchid  house  may  grow  it.  The  name 
given  above,  although  the  one  under  which  it  is 
almost  universally  known,  is  not  considered  the 
correct  one  by  botanists.  The  true  D  pulchel- 
lum,  it  is  said,  has  never  been  introduced  into 
cultivation,  but  D.  pulchellum  of  gardens  was 
figured  as  such  soon  after  its  introduction  in 
1832  by  Blessrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  India,  but 
this  it  seems  is  wrong,  as  it  comes  from  China, 
whence  it  has  been  imported  at  intervals  since, 
and  is  now  known  as  D.  Loddigesi.         H.  R. 


Comparettia  falcata.— Grown  in  small 
baskets  or  pans,  well  drained  and  suspended  at 
the  coolest  end  of  the  intermediate  house,  this 
pretty  little  Orchid  will  usually  be  satisfactory.  A 
regular  temperature  all  the  year  round  with  no 
long  dry  season  seems  to  suit  it  better  than  what 
some  term  resting,  and  although  the  water  supply 
during  winter,  when  the  outside  temperature  is 
low  and  the  atmosphere  is  moist,  will  not  need  to 
be  so  free,  yet  the  plants  must  not  be  neglected. 
Good  peat  and  moss  with  crocks  for  drainage  and 
a  few  in  the  upper  layers  suit  it  well,  while  some 
care  will  be  needed  in  keeping  the  young  shoots 
clear  of  thrips  and  red  spider. 

Cypripedium  amandum.— A  fine  plant  of 
this  hybrid  is  in  flower,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  of  the  older  kinds  and  an  improvement 
on  C.  Crossianum,  one  of  its  nearest  relations. 
It  is  the  result  of  crossing  C.  insigne  and  C. 
venustum,  the  foliage  being  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  either,  the  tessellation  as  seen  in  the  latter 
being  only  very  faintly  reproduced.  The  flowers 
are  extremely  pretty,  and  combine  the  character- 
istics of  those  of  the  parents  in  a  marked  degree. 
The  plant  is  very  free  in  growth,  small  pieces 
rapidly  making  fine  plants.  Its  treatment  is  easy, 
and  in  all  essential  details  is  the  same  as  usually 
advised  for  C.  insigne,  an  intermediate  house 
suiting  it  best. 

Epidendrum  fulg'ens. — This  species  turns 
up  occasionally  among  importations  of  South 
American  Orchids,  and  I  have  frequently  received 
it  from  correspondents.  The  plant  has  erect, 
leafy  stems  and  corymbose  racemes  of  brightly 
tinted  flowers,  and  as  it  blooms  over  a  long  season 
the  species  should  be  more  popular  than  it  is. 
The  culture  is  not  at  all  difficult,  the  plants 
thriving  in  the  same  house  and  under  the  same 
treatment  as  the  more  popular  E.  radicans.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  with  abundance  of  rough  char- 
coal and  crocks.  Plenty  of  water  and  a  light 
position  are  necessary  all  the  year  round, — H, 

Dendrobium  crassinode  Barberianum.— 
The  true  form  of  this  variety  is  now  flowering,  and 
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it  is  quite  a  different  plant  from  the  type,  which 
as  often  as  not  is  sold  for  it.  The  tips  of  the  seg- 
ments are  much  deeper  in  colour  and  the  form  of 
the  flowers  is  exquisite,  though  in  this  way  they 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  type.  The  most 
frequent  mistake  of  amateur  growers  perhaps  is 
placing  the  plants  too  quickly  in  heat,  this,  unless 
they  were  exceptionally  well  ripened,  leading  to 
many  of  the  upper  nodes  starting  to  grow  instead 
of  producing  flowers.  The  stems,  too,  are  apt  to 
die  off  at  the  base  just  above  the  rhizome  without 
cause  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  careless  methods  of  water- 
ing have  something  to  do  with  it.  The  routine 
culture  is  the  same  as  for  the  usual  run  of  deci- 
duous kinds -small  receptacles,  brisk,  moist  heat 
while  growing,  and  a  decided  period  of  rest. 


L.ELIA  HARPOPHYLLA. 
If  one  can  obtain  good  newly-imported  plants  of 
this  pretty  species  and  grow  them  on,  I  know  of 
no  better  Orchid  for  supplying  plenty  of  flowers 
for  cutting  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  growing  it  simply 
for  cutting,  inasmuch  as  the  large  spikes,  if  left 
too  long  upon  the  plants,  are  apt  to  distress  the 
somewhat  slender  pseudo-bulbs.  Not  that  it  is 
at  all  singular  in  this  way  ;  indeed,  considering 
its  habit,  it  possesses  wonderful  recuperative 
powers,  but  there  is  just  this  advantage,  that 
removing  the  spikes  early  tends  to  a  more  vigorous 
state  of  health.  Strong  growths  produce  a  large 
number  of  flowers  upon  a  spike,  but  take  one  with 
eight  flowers  and  it  is  very  pretty,  the  bright 
cinnabar-red  of  the  sepals  and  petals  making  it 
very  fine  for  any  kind  of  decoration.  As  to  cul- 
ture, the  plants  are  simply  laid  out  in  the  usual 
way  until  well  plumped  up  or  beginning  to  root, 
when  they  are  potted  in  a  thin  compost. 
Because  of  its  liability  to  damp  in  the  earlier 
stages,  I  usually  elevate  the  plants  rather  con- 
siderably, but  if  carefully  and  judiciously  attended 
to  with  regard  to  watering,  the  bases  of  the  stems 
need  only  be  just  above  the  rim.  They  are  much 
easier  to  fix  in  this  way  and  not  so  liable  to  rock 
about  afterwards,  but  watchfulness  must  be  prac- 
tised and  stagnant  moisture  about  the  buds 
avoided. 

Sudden  changes  in  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions or  bright  gleams  of  sun  after  a  dull 
period  are  botti  dangerous  and  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  damping  spoken  of.  Using  cold 
water  about  the  plants  is  another  fruitful  ciuse 
of  it,  but  if  this  one  matter  is  avoided,  L  harpo- 
phylla  may  easily  be  grown  by  anyone.  For 
plants  in  their  first  year  a  full  Cattleya  tempera- 
ture may  be  allowed,  but  when  they  have  made 
one  set  of  pseudo-bulbs  the  plants  will  do  well  in 
quite  the  coolest  part  of  the  intermediate  house, 
finishing  up  stouter  growths  that  produce  larger 
and  more  highly-coloured  flowers  than  do  those 
grown  in  greater  heat.  Use  every  endeavour  to 
make  the  plants  root  freely,  and  when  the  roots 
have  obtained  a  hold  of  the  compost  and  growth 
is  well  away,  a  full  supply  of  moisture  is  necessary. 
The  manner  of  flowering  and  the  contour  of  the 
spikes  make  a  pretty  loose-looking  plant  of  it 
when  in  flower.  During  winter,  when  quite  at 
rest,  but  little  water  is  needed,  only  a  lookout 
must  be  kept  for  the  swelling  sheaths,  indicating 
that  the  flower-spikes  are  beginning  to  push  up. 
When  this  occurs  a  little  more  moisture  is  neces- 
sary, or  the  stems  will  shrivel,  and  this  is  apt  to 
weaken  the  plants.  The  general  routine  is  very 
similar  to  that  for  the  majority  of  Brazilian  Cat- 
tleyas  and  L:B!ias,  the  species  being  a  native  of 
that  country. H. 

Oncidlum  bicallosum. — This  is  a  showy 
spring-flowering  species  in  the  way  of  the  beauti- 
ful O.  Cavendishianum.  The  spikes  appear  at 
the  base  of  the  large  ovate  leaves,  and  contain  a 
large  number  of  bright  yellow  flowers  that  last  a 
long  time  in  good  condition.  0.  bicallosum  is  a 
native  of  Guatemala,  and  likes  only  a  moderate 
heat  while  growing,  a  light  position  in  the  Cit- 
tleya  house  suiting  it  well.  The  roots  may  be 
given  a  fair  amount  of  room  in  the  pots,  being 


more  vigorous  t'lan  some,  but  the  compost  should 
be  very  rough  and  open,  or  the  large  body  is  apt 
to  get  sour  and  water-logged.  At  no  time  should 
the  plants  be  severely  dried,  as  they  have  no 
pseudo-bulbs  to  sustain  them,  but  the  supply 
must  be  considerably  curtailed  in  winter  until 
the  spikes  are  lengthening,  when  it  may  be  in- 
creased and  kept  up  until  the  leaves  are  finishing 
again  in  autumn. 

Cattleya  Schroederae.— Few  Cattleyas  are 
more  beautiful  than  this  just  now,  the  lovely 
undulated  petals  with  their  soft  purple  tints 
and  the  broad,  well-displayed  lip  being  ex 
tremely  handsome,  its  distinct  and  pleasing 
fragrance  filhng  the  house.  The  whitish  forms  of 
this  are  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  are  the  varieties 
that  come  nearer  the  type  :  they  are  seldom  pure 
white,  and  the  faded,  washed-out  tint  is  not 
attractive.  C.  Schrtedera',  like  the  nearly 
related  Trian.-e  varieties,  may  be  grown  in  the 
ordinary  Cattleya  house  temperature,  giving 
them  a  free  root  run  and  the  usual  rough  open 
compost.  Being  so  very  delicate,  the  flowers  are 
easily  damaged  by  the  least  mishap  in  removing 
them  from  one  house  to  another,  or  when 
watering,  the  least  touch  of  a  coat  sleeve  or 
watering-pot  will  cause  ugly  marks.  A  damp 
atmosphere  has  the  same  effect,  so  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  the  flowering  house  just  as 
the  blooms  are  opening. 

OdontoglossumWallisi.— This  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  Odontoglot,  not  so  large  as  the 
majority,  but  useful  and  variable  in  colour.  The 
foliage  is  long  and  narrow,  the  pseudo-bulbs 
roundish  and  the  spikes  are  semi  erect,  carrying 
when  strong  upwards  of  a  dozen  flowers.  The 
dorsal  sepal  and  petals  stand  almoit  exactly  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  so  thao  a  line  may 
be  drawn  right  through  the  middle  of  the  two 
latter ;  the  lower  sepals  droop  and  all  are  of  a  pleas- 
ing tint  of  reddish  brown,  more  or  less  marked  or 
margined  with  bright  yellow.  The  lip  is  whitish, 
with  markings  of  rosy  purple,  very  variable  in 
intensity  of  colour  and  disposition.  0.  Wallisi  is 
one  of  the  easiest  to  grow  when  strong  plants  can 
be  obtained,  bui  it  often  arrives  in  very  poor  con- 
dition and  flowering  soon  makes  it  weaker.  The 
likehe'it  place  for  it  is  a  house  kept  slightly  warmer 
than  that  wherein  the  0.  crispum  set  flourishes, 
and  it  grows  well  in  company  with  O.  grande,  O. 
Insleayi  and  others  of  this  section  liking  medium- 
sized  pots  and  the  usual  mixture  as  advised  for 
Odontoglossums.  It  comes  from  the  Sierra 
Nevad.i  in  Venezuela  and  was  introduced  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

Dandrobium  dixanthum.— The  specific  name 
of  this  pretty  Dendrobe  refers  to  the  two  distinct 
shades  of  yellow  shown  in  its  flowers,  though  as 
a  matter  of  fact  many  other  kinds  may  be  so 
described  with  equal  truth.  The  stems  grow 
•2  feet  or  upwards  in  height,  and  the  racemes, 
containing  few  flowers,  are  produced  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  stems.  Though  long  known,  it 
has  never  become  at  all  popular,  the  reason  pro- 
bably being  that  other  more  showy  kinds  are 
preferred.  Its  culture  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  many  other  deciduous  kinde,  though 
no  other  species  is  exactly  like  it  in  growth.  A 
light  position  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  the 
habit  of  the  plant  hardly  fits  it  for  basket  cul- 
ture. A  stage  as  close  to  the  glass  as  the  height 
of  the  plants  will  allow  and  a  warm,  moist  atmo- 
sphere while  making  its  growth  are  what  it 
like-s.  When  the  terminal  leaves  have  formed 
and  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  well  finished  up,  lessen 
the  supply  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  at 
the  roots,  placing  the  plants  in  the  full  sun  to 
ripen  the  growth.  Use  deep,  well  drained  pots 
rather  than  a  wider,  shallower  make,  the  usual 
mixture  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  suit- 
ing it  well.  The  species  flowers  at  different  times 
in  the  year  according  as  fhe  growths  finish. 

Aerides  Vandarum In  this  we  have  a  sin- 
gular departure  in  habit  from  most  of  the  other 
Aerides,  the  stems  difl'ering  in  being  cylindrical, 
like  those  of  Vanda  teres.     Spikes  of  pretty  white 


blossoms  are  produced  at  various  tirass  of  the 
year,  and  these,  too,  are  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  any  other  species.  Like  the  Vanda  mentioned 
above,  it  is  of  rather  a  scrambling  habit,  and  un- 
less some  support  is  given  by  tjing  the  growths 
in  to  a  pole  dressed  with  Moss,  or  a  length  of 
Tree  Fern  stem,  they  get  weak  at  the  base,  losing 
their  leaves  often  and  not  being  nearly  so  orna- 
mental as  well-leaved  specimens.  The  plants 
should  be  grown  in  a  moist,  warm,  and  fairly 
shady  house,  but  care  is  necessary,  in  autumn 
more  especially,  to  allow  sufficient  air  and  light 
to  properly  consolidate  the  foliage,  the  neglect  of 
this  detail  leading  often  to  the  defect  mentioned 
above.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  testing  or  quiet 
season  with  this  plant,  but  there  is  no  advantage 
in  drying  the  roots  much  or  lowering  the  tem- 
perature. The  best  plants  I  have  grown  were  in 
an  ordinary  stove  in  company  with  the  usual 
occupants  of  such  structures,  and  where  a  mini- 
mum night  temperature  of  about  6U°  was  main- 
tained. Probably  the  plants  would  have  been 
better  for  more  warmth  than  stove  and  green- 
house plants  generally  like,  but  they  flowered 
well  annually  and  increased  in  size. 


DENDROBIUM  DENSIFLORUM. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  of  all  the  evergreen  Den- 
drobiums,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful when  well  grown  and  flowered.  The  rich 
orange-yellow  of  its  flowers,  produced  on  long 
pendent  racemes,  makes  it  one  of  the  best  of  Or- 
chids for  grouping  or  associating  with  fine- 
foliaged  plants  or  Ferns  in  the  flowering  house  or 
conservatory.  There  are  several  forms  of  it,  some 
of  the  largest  growing  having  stems  nearly  2  feet 
high,  and  when  it  is  said  that  each  of  these  pro- 
duces several  racemes  of  flower,  the  effect  of  a  fine 
plant  in  bloom  may  be  imagined.  Unfortunately, 
the  effect  is  short-lived,  for  D.  densiflorum  is  one 
of  the  most  fleeting  kinds  in  the  genus,  and  the 
individual  racemes  seldom  last  much  over  a  week 
or  eight  days,  though  there  is  usually  a  number 
opening  consecutively  that  keep  up  the  display 
for  a  week  or  two.  Beyond  the  difference  in  size, 
there  is  not  much  variation  in  the  flowers.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  rare  and  beautiful  D.  d.  Schrte- 
derte,  having  the  sepals  and  petals  almost  white, 
more  like  those  of  a  good  form  of  D.  thyrsiflorum. 
There  are,  of  course,  deeper  tinted  forms  and 
there  are  nearly  related  species,  such  as  D. 
Grittithianum,  but  the  true  D.  densiflorum  varies 
but  little  in  colour. 

The  plant  is  quite  easy  to  grow,  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  many  fine  examples  of  it  one  meets 
with  up  and  down  the  country.  Perhaps  the 
most  frequent  mode  of  ill-treating  it  is  allowing  it 
to  flower  itself  almost  to  death,  as  some  cultivators 
do.  Flowering  goes  on  merrily  enough  for  a  few 
years,  but  eventually  the  plants  get  so  weak  that 
they  cannot  start  into  growth,  and  in  consequence 
the  eyes  at  the  base  become  hard  and  blind,  a 
state  of  affairs  brought  about  in  nearly  all  cases 
by  starvation,  but  one  which  no  amount  of  care 
can  afterwards  alter.  As  a  rule  the  plants  go  on 
flowering  for  several  seasons  after  growth  has 
ceased,  as  mentioned  above,  but  it  is  not  long 
before  the  end  comes,  the  stems  becoming  so  weak 
and  shrivelled  that  they  are  quite  useless. 

A  hard  state  of  the  compost  and  careless 
watering  also  tend  to  this  state  of  the  plants. 
The  roots  of  this  Denbrobium  are  exceptionally 
strong  when  the  plants  are  healthy,  and  they  like 
loose  rough  compost,  differing  in  this  way  from 
many  others  in  the  genus.  IJut,  strong  as  they 
are,  they  cannot  push  through  compost  that  is 
baked  hard  through  neglect  of  watering  or 
soddened  by  too  much  of  it.  Fine  plants,  it 
is  true,  are  often  seen  in  very  small  receptacles, 
but  these  Dendrobiums  of  an  evergreen  habit 
like  more  root  room  and  will  produce  a  much 
finer  growth  when  so  treated.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  healthy,  well-established  plants. 
Those  out  of  condition,  or  newly-imported 
specimens  may  go  into  cjuite  small  pots  or  baskets 
until     they    get     reestablished     and     healthy  ; 
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then  a  more  liberal  mode  of  treatment  will  induce 
the  formation  of  stronger  growth.  The  usual 
peat  and  moss  mixture  with  plenty  of  rough  open 
material,  such  as  crocks  and  charcoal,  suits  it  well 
for  compost.  The  plants  will  thrive  in  the 
warmest  house,  alongside  the  deciduous  species 
and  others  in  the  genus,  but  I  have  usually  found 
them  do  better  and  keep  more  regularly  to  their 
annual  cycle  of  growth  and  rest  when  in  the 
intermediate    house,  a  light  and  well-ventilated 


Female  firmers  of  Garrya  elliptica.    From  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


position  with  ample  atmospheric  moisture  being 
chosen  for  them.  Water  at  the  roots  must  be 
freely  given  while  these  are  active,  and  the 
growing  season  being  so  short,  the  roots  are  active 
much  longer  than  the  top  growth.  At  no  time 
does  1).  densiflurum  like  so  dry  or  cool  a  position  as 
do  the  deciduous  kinds  when  at  rest.  It  is  a  widely 
distiibuted  plant  in  Nepaul  and  the  Khasia  Hills, 
having  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallich  and  sent 
home  over  sixty  years  ago.  H,  R. 


rature,  and  liking  a  sound,  substantial  compost 
with  which  a  good  proportion  of  fibrous  loam  has 
been  mixed.  Pot  directly  the  flowers  are  past, 
and  keep  the  roots  moist  the  whole  year  round, 
but  avoid  over-doing  the  syringing. 

Lselia  Latona. — Most  of  the  hybrids  in  which 
Lalia  cinnabarina  has  figured  in  the  parentage 
have  shown  the  potency  of  this  species  in  colour 
production,  and  in  this  beautiful  hybrid  the  com- 
bination of  colour  is  very  striking.  The  sep.ls 
and  petals  are  a  kind  of 
tarra-cocta  tint,  and  this 
serves  to  show  in  strong 
relief  the  very  brightly 
coloured  lip.  This  is 
narrow,  like  that  of  L. 
cinnabarina,  the  front 
|)ortion  a  lovely  deep 
purple-crimson  bordered 
with  yellow.  The  pollen 
parent  is  L.  purpurata, 
but  thi.'i  is  not,  particu- 
larly apparent  in  the 
#  (lowers.     It  thrives  in  the 

usual  Cattleya  house  tem- 
perature, and  must  be 
kept  dormant  during 
winter. 
Cattleya  Lawrence- 
ana. — A  very  fine  dark 
form  of  this  favourite 
Cattleya  I  lately  noted 
in  flower,  the  blotch  on 
/'  the  front  of  the  lip  being 

^^  rich  in  the  extreme.     The 

mj^^         spikes    look    well    when 
■B^B  backed      with      suitable 

a^^P  greenery,  such  as  Adian- 

^^^  turn      and    other    small 

'  Ferns.     It  is  a  very  use- 

ful kind  for  mixing  with 
other  Orchids  in  flower, 
its  bright  colour  helping 
the  more  neutral  tints  of 
some  of  the  other  kinds. 
To  grow  it  well  a  full 
Cattleya  temperature  and 
a  good  light  position 
are  necessary.  It  dis- 
likes being  pulled  about 
at  the  roots,  and  a  little 
fresh  compost  added 
annually  makes  repot- 
ting only  necessary  every  third  or  fourth  year. 


AngrsBcum  arcuatum.  —  This  species  is 
practically  extinrt  as  a  garden  plant,  so  few 
specimens  of  it  being  now  in  cultivation.  The 
plant  u-ed  to  be  rather  more  plentiful,  but  it  has 
never  been  at  all  well  known.  It  is  very  dwarf, 
the  stems  seldom  exceeding  6  inches  in  height,  ! 
and  its  flowers  are  white  with  greenish  spurs  and  [ 
brown  bracts.  It  likes  less  heat  than  the  majority 
of  the  genus,  and  thrives  best  in  baskets  or  pans 
of  limited  size.  The  roots  are  by  no  means 
strong,  though  they  are  produced  rather  freely 
along  the  slender  stems.  Its  native  place  is  in 
Cape  Colony,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  in  very 
exposed  positions. 

Cypripedium  Calypso.— Many  of  the  varie- 
ties of  this  tine  hybrid  come  rather  near  C. 
Lathamianum,  but  in  its  best  forms  it  is  superior, 
and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Cypripediums  flower- 
ing now.  The  upper  sepal  is  much  like  that  of  C. 
Spicerinnum,  which  fine  species  and  C.  Boxalli 
are  its  parents.  In  the  petals  and  lip  it  more 
resembles  the  latter.  C.  Calyp.so  is  a  capital 
garden  plant,  thriving  in  an  intermediate  tempe- 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ORCHIDS. 

Odontoglossum  nebulosum.— Thisis  a  very 
variable  species,  and  a  plant  noted  during  the  week 
had  nearly  pare  wlijte  flowers,  the  few  sp  >ts  about  ilie 
base  of  the  segments  being  greenish  yellow  instead 
of  the  usual  deep  reddish  brown.  0.  nebulosum  is 
not  so  free-ttowering  as  c  uld  be  wished,  but  a  pretty 
and  distinct  plant  when  well  done,  producing  large 
spikes  with  about  half  a  dozen  flowers. 

OncJdium  pibes.— Though  a  vpry  old  Bra- 
zilian species,  this  bright  and  effective  little  plant 
never  seems  to  have  beeome  popular,  and  is  now 
seldom  seen.  The  flower-spikes  are  known  to  grow 
as  much  as  IS  inches  in  length,  but  are  seldom  so  long 
under  cultivation.  T«e  individual  flowers  are  smjll, 
brigli'  yellow,  and  it  thrives  well  in  the  coolest  part 
of  the  Cattleya  house  suspended  from  the  roof  in 
baskets  or  pans. 

PnalUB  Norman.  —  This  hybrid  has  proved 
very  variable,  and  will  doubtless  be  much  grown  as 
time  goes  on,  for  it  may  be  freely  propagated  and 
easily  grown.  In  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.'s 
group  at  a  recent  Drill  Hall  meeting  there  were 
besides  tlie  type  P.  N.  roseus,  P.  N.  aureus  and 
several  others,  showing  the  adaitability  of  the  plant 
for  grouping  as  well  as  for  cut  flowers,  in  which  form 
they  are  very  la-tiuir. 

Onoidium  tetrapetalum.— This  I  have  fre- 
quently noted  under  different  names,  as  the  colour 
varies  considerably  in  different  specimens.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  cbulb  >U3  species  with  leaves  less  thin 
0  inches  m  length,  from  the  base  of  which  the  flower, 
spikes  issue.    It  thrives  well  for  a  time  after  being 


imported,  but  usually  goes  back  afterwards,  not  appa- 
rently being  strong  enough  to  stand  the  varying  con- 
ditions it  has  to  contend  with  in  our  Orchid  houjes. — 
H.  It. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 

THE  FRUIT-BEARING  GARRYA. 

(carry    elliptica   I'lKlIINA.) 

The  male  Tassell  Bush,  or  Garrya,  seems  to 
have  been  first  raised  in  Britain  from  seeds 
sent  home  by  Douglas  from  North-western 
America  or  California  about  the  year  1828. 
All  the  plants  raised  from  the  seeds  were  males, 
but  in  1848  another  of  the  collectors  sent  out 
by  the  Horticultural  Society,  viz.,  Theodore 
Hartweg,  sent  home  two  female  plants  in  a 
Wardian  case,  and  these  having  first  flowered 
and  fruited  in  1850,  both  male  and  female 
plants  were  subsequently  obtained  from  them 
for  distribution.  The  male  Garrya  lias  a  clus- 
ter of  several  catkins  at  the  tips  of  its  last 
year's  growth,  and  is  far  more  showy  than  the 
female,  or  fruiting  kind,  which,  as  a  rule, 
produces  solitary  catkins  only,  these  eventu- 
ally producing  thin  and  brittle-shelled  fruits, 
each  of  which  contains  two  hard  and  gummy 
seeds  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Newry,  lately  sent  me  a  box  of  ripe 
fruits,  from  which  the  accompanving  sketch  of 


Male  plant  in  Jiower  of  Garrya  elliptica. 

a  female  catkin  with  ripe  fruits  was  made. 
Although  the  female  Garrya  has  been  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens  for  over  half  a  century,  it 
still  continues  comparatively  rare,  being  but 
seldom  seen. 

The  genus  Garrya  was  named  in  compliment 
to  Michael  Garry,  of  the  Hudson  s  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of 
Cornace:e.  In  1883  a  plant  of  Garrya  elliptica 
grafted  upon  Aucuba  as  a  stock  was  shown  at 
one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meet- 
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ings  and  excited  considerable  interest.  The 
exact  botanical  affinity  of  the  genus  Garrya  was 
for  some  time  a  matter  of  doubt  and  un 
tainty,  but  Benthara  and  Hooker  placed  it  near 
Aucuba  in  the  Cornacefe.  One  of  Messrs. 
Veitch's  propagators,  finding  some  difficulty  in 
propagating  Garrya,  at  length  succeeded  in 
grafting  it  on  Aucuba  as  a  stock,  thus  indepen- 
dently and  undesignedly  confirming  its  botani- 
cal affinity  with  that  genus.  Nicholson  says 
that  there  are  eight  species  of  Garrya  known  as 
ornamental  evergreen  shrubs,  seven  being 
native  of  California  and  Mexico,  and  one  in 
Cuba  and  Jamaica.  G.  elliptica  is  by  far  the 
most  common  kind  in  gardens.  Others  are  G. 
Faydeni,  G.  Fremonti,  G.  macrophylla,  and  G. 
Thureti.  The  last  named  is  interesting  as  being 
a  hybrid  between  G.  elliptica  and  G.  Faydeni, 
the  latter  having  borne  the  seed.  It  was  reared 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  some  time 
about  18(i2. 

So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  common  Tassell 
Bush,  G.  elliptica  (mascula),  is  by  far  the  most 
ornamental  of  all  the  kinds.  It  grows  well  as  a 
bush  in  mild  and  sheltered  localities,  and  suc- 
ceeds as  a  wall  shrub  in  less  favoured  places. 
It  is  also  a  useful  evergreen  for  pot  or  tub  cul- 
ture, and  as  so  grown  produces  its  catkins  in  a 
small  state.  G.  macrophylla  is  a  handsome 
wall  shrub  in  mild  places,  but  is  not  so  hardy 
as  G.  elliptica.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


A  fine  Almond  tree.— In  the  front  garden  of 
a  house  facin;^  Earlhatn  R^ad,  Norwich,  there  is 
a  very  fine  standard  tree  of  the  pink-flowered 
Almond.  It  is  now  (March  2S)  nearly  in  full 
bloom  and  13  a  charming  sight.  To  show  the 
great  hardiness  of  the  flowers,  I  may  mention 
that  although  20°  of  frost  were  registered  in  the 
district  a  week  ago,  accompanied  by  a  bitter 
wind — new  growths  on  Roses  and  other  things 
falUng  victims  to  it— the  Almond  blossom  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  degree  injured. 
This  fact  should  induce  the  more  extended  plant- 
ing of  the  Almond  in  pleasure  grounds  and  public 
parks,  few  things  presenting  a  lovelier  picture  at 
this  season.  Too  frequently  they  are  crowded  out 
by  other  shrubs  or  trees  ;  whereas  when  standing 
clear,  like  the  specimen  referred  to,  they  develop 
into  large  trees  and  their  beauty  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage.—J.  CR.iWFUKD. 

Diplopaopus  chrysophyllus  (syn.,  Cassinia 
fulvida). — For  producing  a  soft  and  pleasing 
effect,  few  hardy  shrubs  surpass  the  above  when 
planted  in  bold  groups,  for  the  golden  colour 
overspreading  the  whole  plant,  leaf  and  branch, 
is  very  attractive  and  far  from  garish.  It  also 
possesses  the  merit  of  carrying  more  or  less  colour 
throughout  the  year,  but  is  of  a  more  decided 
golden  tint  during  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
It  will  also  bear  cutting  down  to  any  extent ;  in 
fact,  in  some  positions  it  is  improved  thereby.  It 
is  also  very  free-blooming— not  that  I  think  this 
enhances  its  beauty,  but  rather  the  reverse,  as  its 
faded  flower  heads  present  an  untidy  appearance 
in  a  good  specimen  or  a  large  group.  It  is  not 
particular  as  to  soil,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  very  easv  to  propagate.  Al- 
though an  o  d  plant,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
among  the  many  novelties  periodically  brought 
prominently  before  us. — J.  R. 


XOTES  S  QUESTIONS.— TREES dk  SHRUBS 

Spiraea   (Exoehorda)   grandiflora.— Plants 

of  the  above  ai  they  increase  in  size  and  are  pi  inted  in 
bolder  groups  than  had  hitherto  been  the  cise  here 
are  gaining  in  heauty  each  year.  One  good  clump  in 
particular  partly  overhanging  a  bold  knoll  of  rock  is 
very  graceful  as  seen  fr  im  a  1  iwer  level.  The  flower- 
buds  escaped  injury  fr  itn  th"  late  frosts,  which  is  not 
always  the  case.  When  the  plants  were  in  a  small 
state,  I  plead  guilty  to  having  written  in  rather  depre- 
catory terms  of  their  probable  usefulness  as  girden 
shrubs,  but  am  gradually  becoming  a  convert  to  their 


charms.  This  Spiraea  requires  bat  little  attention 
after  planting  in  moderately  rich,  light  soil,  but 
appears  to  appreciate  natural  shelter  from  calting 
easterly  winds. — J.  R. 

Daphne  Blagayana.— The  number  of  hardy 
shrubi  just  now  in  flj^er  is  decidedly  limited,  hence 
this  Daphne  being  at  its  best  is  all  the  more  note- 
worthy. It-  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Carniola 
as  1  mg  a<?o  as  183",  but  in  187S,  at  which  time  a  col- 
ouredplate  of  it  was  given  in  The  G.\kdex,  it  was 
aliiast  unknown.  This  Daphne  forms  a  loose  spread- 
ing bush,  nearly  every  sho  't  of  which  is  just  now  ter- 
minated by  a  cluster  of  blossoms.  They  are  when  first 
expanded  nf  a  ereimy  tint,  but  become  whiter  after- 
wards. Like  most  other  members  of  the  genus,  the 
flowers  are  agreeably  scented.  This  Daphne  is  some- 
times increased  by  grafting,  but  plants  so  obtained  die 
off  suddenly.  As  the  branches  are  so  near  the  ground 
they  may  be  readi  y  layered,  which  is  a  very  successful 
method  of  propagating  it.  It  is  particularly  adapted 
for  growing  as  a  rook>vork  shrub,  and  a  specimen  in 
the  rock  garden  at  Kew  is  just  now  very  attractive, 
being  studded  with  clusters  of  blossoms. — 11.  P. 


Flower  Garden. 


LATHYRUS  UNDULATUS. 
May  I  supplement  the  interesting  notes  by 
"J.  C.  L."  on  garden  Leguminosw  by  describ- 
ing one  good  kind  which  he  does  not  mention  .' 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Archer-Hind  gave 
me  an  early-tiowering  Everlasting  Pea  named 
Lathyrus  Sibthorpi.  He  had  it,  1  think,  many 
years  before  from  the  Oxford  Botanic  Gardens, 
where,  I  believe,  it  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
Sibthorp's  plants,  introduced  by  him  (n 
South-eastern  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  But  no  plant  of  that  name  is  recorded 
in  his  "Flora  Graeca,"  or  had  until  recently 
been  described  on  the  published  authority  of 
any  botanist.  It  flowers  early,  being  at  its 
best  by  the  end  of  April,  grows  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  high,  and  might  be  described  in  general 
terms  as  a  dwarf  form  of  L.  latifolius.  Its 
early  and  abundant  flowering  make  it  a  desir- 
able garden  plant,  though  with  me  it  is  rather 
tender  and  does  best  against  a  south  wall.  In 
my  garden  it  has  rarely  ripened  a  few  seeds, 
which  grow  very  slowly,  and  the  old  plant 
makes  hardly  any  increase.  Four  or  five  years 
ago  Mr.  Archer-Hind  sent  a  specimen  to  Kew 
to  Mr.  Baker,  and  it  was  then  described  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chrunide  a'  a  plant  new  to  botany 
by  the  name  under  which  it  was  sent,  L.  Sib- 
thorpi. Thongh  at  that  time  very  rare  in  gar- 
dens, the  name  L.  Sibthorpi  was  comparatively 
common,  and  appeared  at  flower  shows  attached 
to  L.  rotundifolius,  L.  tuberosus,  and  other 
false  usurpers.  Since  then,  L.  Sibthorpi 
(Baker)  has  been  identified  with  L.  undulatus 
(E.  Boissier,  "Flora  Orientalis,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  (ill). 
It  is  there  described  as  a  native  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  A  por- 
trait and  full  description  of  L.  undulatus 
may  be  found  in  the  Botnnicul  Miifiir-ine,  t. 
iUIl'.l,  which  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  same  plant  as 
is  described  and  figured  in  Sweet's  "British 
Flower  Garden,"  series  ii.,  t.  333,  by  the  name 
L.  rotundifolius  var.  ellipticus.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1 8.'i8,  and  the  plant  is  there  described 
by  Don.  It  is  also  noticed  by  De  CandoUe, 
"Prod.,"  vol.  2,  p.  370,  published  in  1825, 
under  the  varietal  name  given  by  Sweet,  and  is 
referred  to  the  authority  of  M.  Bieberstein,  who 
found  it  in  Georgia,  in  the  Caucasus.  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  tells  me  that  with  him 
this  species  ripens  seed  and  that  it  comes  up 
well,  and  I  observe  that  it  is  oflfered  in  his  new 
seed  catalogue  under  the  obsolete  na-ne  of  L. 
Sibthorpi,  but  it  appears  in  his  nursery  cata- 
logue as  L.    undulatus.     It  is  not   easily  in- 


creased except  by  seed,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
a  rare  plant  in  gardens   in  spite  of  its  distinc- 
tive merits.  C.  VVolley-Dod. 
Ed.je  Hnll,  JSLdpas. 


ROMNEYA  COULTERI. 
This  beautiful  Californian  Tree  Poppy,  an  illus- 
tration of  which  growing  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
appeared  on  p.  20S,  is  now  to  be  found  in  good 
health  in  many  g-ardens,  not  only  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  also  in  more  northern  counties. 
The  plant  can  scarcely  be  deemed  absolutely 
hardy,  since  several  specimens  that  I  knew  of  were 
killed  by  the  long-continued  .«pell  of  severe 
weather  in  the  early  part  of  1S9.5.  When  the 
roots,  however,  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
ashes,  or,  still  better,  Pine  needles,  they  rarelj' 
succumb  to  the  effects  of  any  but  the  hardest 
frosts.  Often  in  mild  winters  strong  sappy  shoots 
are  thrown  up  from  the  ground-level  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  These  can  hardly  by  any  means 
be  retained  uninjured  until  the  plant  starts  into 
growth  again  in  the  spring.  Some  years  ago  I  lost 
a  good  plant  through  my  endeavour  to  preserve 
such  shoots  by  fencing  the  specimen  in  with 
straw-packed  hurdles  and  covering  with  sacks  on 
frosty  nights,  in  spite  of  which  the  shoots  were  cut 
and  died  back,  rotting  right  doin  to  the  roots, 
which  were  also  affected  and  failed  to  start  again 
the  following  spring.  I  now  merely  surface  my 
present  plants  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  default  of 
Pine  needles,  which  doubtless  would  form  the 
most  efficient  protection,  since,  while  keeping  the 
roots  warm,  they  hold  no  superfluous  moisture. 
Where  plants  that  have  been  m  position  for  some 
years  are  not  cut  back  with  the  knife  they  form 
immense  bushes,  one  that  I  saw  last  summer  not 
far  from  here  being  over  9  feet  in  height.  Some 
growers,  however,  cut  back  the  season's  shoots  to 
within  2  feet  of  the  ground,  this  naturally  throw- 
ing greater  vigour  into  the  young  shoots  of  the 
succeeding  year  and  resulting  in  tbe  production 
of  larger  flowers.  By  the  way,  the  blossoms 
borne  by  my  plants  during  the  past  summer  pre- 
sented a  most  unsati!factcry  appearance,  each 
petal  having  its  longitudinal  edges  folded  beneath 
it,  the  flowers,  instead  of  being  of  their 
rightful  cupped  shape,  resembling  stars  with 
narrow,  tubular  rays  rather  less  than  an  inch  in 
width.  The  plant  in  question  was  put  out  from 
a  pot  in  May,  1897,  in  a  border  backed  by  a  high 
wall,  over  the  top  of  which  the  branches  of  an 
old  Wistaria  form  a  canopy  about  2  feet  deep. 
That  year  the  plant  produced  two  flowers,  each 
being  of  perfect  form.  Last  year  the  unstaked 
shoots  inclined  considerably  towards  the  front  of 
the  border,  but  were  fastened  back  to  a  perpen- 
dicular position  before  the  expansion  of  the 
blooms,  all  of  which  exhibited  ttie  unattractive 
peculiarities  described.  I  have  wondered  whether 
the  alteration  of  position  of  the  shoots,  or  the  fact 
that  by  this  alteration  they  were  brought  directly 
beneath  the  overhanging  growth  of  the  Wistaria, 
could  be  the  determining  cause  of  the  unusual 
contour  assumed  by  the  petals,  and  shall  watch 
with  interest  the  behaviour  ol  the  flowers  during 
the  present  year.  Although  I  have  seen  a  good 
number  of  Romneyas  in  bloom,  I  have  never 
before  met  with  a  plant  bearing  flowers  like  those 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  but  perhaps  other 
growers  may  have  noticed  a  similar  occurrence. 

In  the  note  by  Miss  Thornycroft  (p.  '208)  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief 
cultural  difficulty  with  the  Romneya,  namely,  its 
impatience  of  root-disturban-e.  t  lost  my  first 
batch  of  seedling  plants  in  shifting  them  from 
the   seed-pan,    though   this    was   carefully  done, 

d  since  have  sown  in  small  pots  and  destroyed 
but  one  seedling  if  more  than  one  appeared. 
The  seeds  have  never  germinated  well  with  me, 
one  starting  as  late  as  ten  months  after  it  had 
been  sown.  Even  in  shifting  the  little  plants 
from  the  seedling  pots  to  larger  sizes  I  have  lost 
3,  though  care  was  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
ball  of  roots,  and  I  have  known  them  die  when 
planted  out.  The  plants  do  not  collapse  sud- 
denly, but  gradually  assume  an  unhealthy  appear- 
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ance  and  eventually  lose  their  leaves  and  die. 
Id  a  note  accompanying  an  illustration  of  this  Cali- 
fornian  Poppy,  which  appeared  on  p.  86,  vol.  lii.,  I 
wrote  that  I  had  j  ust  noticed  a  case  where  a  shoot  that 
had  been  thrown  up  at  some  distance  from  a  large 
plant  had  been  taken  off  and  planted  in  a  neigh- 
bouring border  where  it  was  apparently  flourish- 
ing. When  I  saw  it,  the  removed  plant  looked 
perfectly  healthy,  but  I  heard  subsequently  that 
it  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  failing  vigour  and 
gradually  died.  I  have  often  tried  to  strike 
cuttings,  but  have  never  succeeded,  though  in 
cases  where  short  well-ripened  shoots  about  3 
inches  long  were  stripped  off  the  parent  stems 
with  a  heel  in  February  or  March,  before  the 
plant  had  begun  to  start  into  growth,  the  leaves 
often  remained  green  for  months.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Romneya  may  be  raised  from  root- 
cuttings.  I  have  only  tried  this  method  of 
propagation  once,  and  then  unsuccessfully,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  plant  alluded  to 
by  Miss  Thornycroft,  which  appeared  in  the 
border  from  which  the  original  one  had  been 
removed,  sprung  from  a  piece  of  root  remaining 
in  the  ground  and  not  from  seed.     Neither  plants 


and  maritima  were  also  in  good  con- 
dition and  blooming  freely.  On  the  whole,  the 
early  Saxifrages  in  the  rock  garden  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Gardens  are,  to  lovers  of  these 
beautiful  spring  flowers,  really  worth  seeing. — H. 


FREE  EDGINGS. 


that   I  have  had  nor 

have   perfected    seed,   but 

other  growers  may  have  been  more 

fortunate. 

Romneya  Coulteri  is  a  subject  that 
well  repays  any  trouble  expended  on 
its  culture,  for  nothing  can  exceed 
the  loveliness  of  its  flowers  when 
they  assume  their  rightful  contour  : 
simple,  yet  noble  in  form,  some  of 
them  exceeding  6  inches  in  diameter, 
with  exquisitely  delicate,  snow-white, 
crepe  like  petals  and  the  splendid 
central  boss  of  golden  stamens,  they 
form  a  picture  that  no  garden  bloom 
however  beautiful  can  surpass,  while 
they  are  dowered  with  the  additional 
charm  of  delightful  fragrance. 

S.  W.  F. 


that  I  have  known 


That  a  thing  is  usually  done  is  no  proof  of  its 
beauty,  or  even  practical  necessity,  and  this  ap- 
plies to  ways  of  making  edgings  as  to  many  other 
things.  The  whole  present  theory  and  practice 
of  edging  flower-beds  mean  that  they  must  be 
rigid  and  exact  and  sometimes  clipped  to  keep 
them  in  order.  To  this  and  many  other  effects 
in  public  gardens  where  an  objection  is  raised, 
the  reply  is  that  it  could  not  be  done  in  any 
other  way;  and  it  is  often  said,  "  Look  at  the 
way  people  enjoy  the  bedding  out  in  our  parks 
and  gardens  treated  in  this  way  !  "  We  often 
say  in  such  cases,  "  Have  the  public  a  chance 
of  seeing  anything  better?"  They  rarely  have, 
though  sometimes  Mr.  Jordan,  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  gets  out  of  the  common  way  of  doing  such 


into  portions  that  would  be  removed  at  the  time 
of  lifting,  the  clumps  when  taken  up  for  trans- 
ference to  the  pits  were  destitute  of  side  growths 
such  as  could  be  utilised  for  cuttings.  Very 
possibly  it  might  be  a  better  plan  to  allow  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  plants  to  form  runners, 
which  might  then  be  employed  for  increasing  the 
stock  as  suggested  by  "  E.  J.,"  but  where  the 
March-struck  runners  are  well  attended  to  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  mulching,  feeding  with  liquid 
manure,  and  the  removal  of  runners,  it  is  as- 
tonishing what  fine  clumps  studded  with  flower- 
buds  can  be  lifted  at  the  end  of  September. — 
S.  W.  F. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 

Primula  varticillata.— Despite  the  assertion 
on  page  2.32  that  according  to  the  experience  of  the 
writer  my  statement  regarding  the  germination  of  the 
seed  of  Primula  verticillata,  is  not  true,  I  miintainthat 
so  far  as  my  experience  and  that  of  others  extend,  it- 
ia  absolutely  true,  and  not  only  does  it  apply  to  this 
Primula,  but  to  several  species,  particularly  to  P. 
floribunda,  noted  in  the  same  artiol  ■,  the  seed  of 
which  rarely  germinates  satisfactorily  if  kept  for  any 


Early  Saxifrages  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh.— One 
rarely  finds  such  a  complete  and 
well-grown  collection  of  Saxifrages 
as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh.  The  arrangement, 
too,  is  one  which  I  think  is  to  bo 
commended,  especially  in  a  public 
garden.  They  are  arranged  in  sec- 
tions, each  section  divided  from  the 
other,  yet  near  each  other.  Each 
species  and  variety  is  planted  in 
clumps  on  little  separate  mounds, 
no  two  species  being  allowed  to 
run  into  each  other,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in 
some  collections.  S.  Burseriana,  represented 
by  a  magnificent  clump,  was  just  over,  and 
seemed  to  have  suft'ered  a  little  from  the  late 
frosts.  The  withered  flowers  showed  that  when 
in  bloom  it  had  been  worth  seeing.  S.  B.  multi- 
flora  was  in  fine  bloom,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
equal  to  the  type.  Near  to  S.  Burseriana  is  a 
good-sized  patch  of  S.  Salomoni  in  perfect  health 
and  flowering  beautifully.  S.  Boydi,  of  which 
there  is  a  fine  example,  was  just  coming  into 
flower,  and  was  covered  with  buds.  The  variety 
alba  was  in  flower,  but  the  plant  here  so  named 
seemed  to  be  the  same  as  Burseriana  multiflora. 
S.  apiculata,  of  which  there  is  a  large  mass  about 
6  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  was  in  splendid 
flower.  S.  sancti  was  also  blooming  freely.  S. 
juniperifolia  usually  not  seen  in  such  good  con- 
dition as  the  last  two,  seemed  to  be  quite  ati 
home.  S.  Kotschyi  was  also  in  good  condition 
and  flowering  well.  S.  marginata  was  charming. 
S.  oppositifolia  and  its  varieties  were  making  a 
good  show.  The  variety  pyrenaica  was  past  its 
best,  but  it  had  evidently  been  fine.  S.  o.  alba 
was  very  pretty,  being  covered  with  flowers,  and  S. 
o.  grandiflora  was  also  flowering  well,  as  were  also 
the  varieties  aretioides  and  blepharophylla.  The 
cream  of  this  section  was  one  labelled  oppositi- 
folia (crimson  var.).     S.  retusa  and  its  varieties 


Edging  of  Vegetable  Marroivs  in  Regent's  Park.     From  a  photograph  by  G.  Champion 


things,  and  last  season  he  gave  the  public  a 
chance  of  seeing  a  free  edging,  which  we  must 
say  was  very  graceful  and  very  much  admired. 
It  simply  consisted  of  some  form  of  the  common 
Marrow,  which  ran  its  vigorous  shoots  and 
tendrils  out  from  the  margins  of  the  bed  in  the 
way  shown  in  our  illustration,  the  very  opposite 
of  the  stifl',  hard  way  which  is  common.  It  will 
perhaps  encourage  others  to  make  a  similar 
deviation  from  the  usual  patterns  and  stiff, 
showy  bandages. 


Propagating  Violets.— The  method  advo- 
cated by  "E.  J."  for  the  propagation  of  Violets 
(p.  121),  and  also  again  referred  to  by  him  on 
p.  '234,  has  doubtless  much  to  recommend  it,  such 
autumn-struck  plants  being  necessarily  far  more 
vigorous  when  put  out  in  the  spring  than  any 
raised  from  cuttings  struck  in  a  gentle  hotbed  in 
February,  as  advised  by  "  G.  H.  H."  (p.  20S),  or 
rooted  in  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  in  the  frames 
during  the  month  of  March,  a  method  alluded  to 
by  me  on  p.  170.  In  the  system  of  culture  that  I 
endeavoured  there  to  illustrate,  however,  all 
runners  being  rigorously  removed  as  soon  as  they 
appeared  during  the  growing  period  in  the  open 
beds,  in  order  that  the  whole  strength  of  the 
plants  might  be  thrown  into  the  crowns  and  not 


length  of  time,  though  nearly  every  seed  will  grow 
it  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  P.  japonica  may  also  be 
included  in  the  list  and  the  Japan  P.  imperialis,  with 
which  failures  were  frequent  till  a  few  years  ago,  when 
I  had  some  seed  sent  direct  without  delay,  and  several 
pknts  were  raised  therefrom. — H.  P. 

Seedling  Chionodoxas.— Judging  by  what 
may  just  now  be  seen  at  Long  Ditton  Chionodoxas 
seem  to  be  very  free  seeders,  and  are  found  almost 
everywhere  cropping  up  amidst  other  things.  Evi- 
dently these  bulbs  have  been  largely  planted  in  pre- 
vious years,  or  the  seeds  possess  considerable  distribu- 
tive powers.  This  may  not  be  a  desirable  feature  in  a 
nursery,  but  should  render  these  charming  early- 
blooming  hulb3  very  acceptable  in  the  wild  garden, 
where  they  could  seed  and  reproduce  themselves  to 
everyone's  content.  One  may  well  ask  whether  it  is 
not  possible  with  such  a  remarkably  re|.)r.  ductive  bulb 
to  people  our  woodlands  with  them  as  »ve  ur>w  have 
them  rendered  beautiful  later  with  iScillis.  Possibly 
some  one  has  so  utilised  them.  If  so,  his  experience 
is  worth  detailing. — A.  D. 

Daffodils.— To  a  recent  note  on  established 
Daffodils  showing  how  on  suitable  soil  mnny  varieties 
may  be  expected  to  strengthen  with  e;icli  succeeding 
ye,ir  and  furiiish  an  ever-increasing  dis|il;iy,  1  sli.iuld 
like  to  add  the  experience  of  ths  preycnt  sciison  alter 
seven  years'  planting.  I  find  individual  cluuips  of 
Telaraonius  pleiius,  the  late-flowering  poeticus  (not 
jet  oat,  biit  showing  the  white  in  the  bud),  and  in- 
comparabilis  Cynosure  give  respectively  a  maximum  of 
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fourteen,  tweuty-two,  and  twenty-four  blooms.  This 
is  a  record  so  far  as  my  observations  are  concerned, 
and  is  probably  attributable  to  the  dry  autumn  and 
thi  rough  ripening  of  offsets,  that  is  so  far  as  these 
varieties  and  a  few  more  are  concerned.  Horstieldi, 
Ragilobus,  and  Emperor  planted  at  the  same  time 
and  under  the  same  conditions  only  give  a  maximum 
of  five  flowers. — E.  Bl'Rrell. 


THE  BOOKS  AND  THE  FLOWERS  OF 

JAPAN. 

"  The  Lotus  flower  is  pure  and  beautiful,  albait 
that  its  roots  grow  in  mud  and  slime." — Japanp^se 
Proverb. 

It  is  said  that  the  world  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  its  greatest  benefactors,  and  so,  perhaps,  not 
one  person  in  a  thousand  ever  heard  of  Kaibara 
Yekken  (1030—1714),  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  interesting  of  all  Japanese 
authors.  Yekken  was  writing  about  flowers  in 
Japan  when  Parkinson  wrote  of  gardens  in 
London,  but  iu  spirit  he  was  far  more  up  to 
our  own  date.  He  studied  Chinese  classics 
under  his  elder  brother,  and  settled  in  Kioto 
about  the  year  1700  after  honourable  oflicial 
service  under  three  successive  DAimios.  His 
wife  accompanied  him  in  his  travels  and  helped 
him  also  in  his  literary  works.  His  style  was 
simple  and  direct,  and,  in  order  to  benefit  h 
countrymen,  he  wrote  in  the  Kana,  or  native 
phonetic  script,  so  that  even  the  children  and 
ignorant  people  could  read  and  understand  his 
teachings.  Yekken  wrote  much  and  wrote  well 
on  travels,  philology,  ethics,  art  ;  indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  Ruskin  of  Japan  in  his 
love  and  admiration  for  simple  and  beautiful 
natural  things.  His  treatise  on  "The  Philoso- 
phy of  Pleasure  "  (Raku-Kun)  is  a  masterpiece 
in  its  way,  and  sounds  singularly  modern  if  we 
compare  it  mentally  with  the  contemporaneous 
writings  of  our  own  time,  and  that  it  has  been 
compared  with  ^Vo^dsworth  by  Dr.  Aston 
C.M.G.,  is  no  mean  praise. 

"  If,"  says  Yekken,  "  weopen  our  hearts  to  thi 
beauty  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  created  things,  they  will  yield  us  pleasure 
without  limit,  pleasure  always  before  our  eyes 
night  and  morning,  full  and  overflowing.  The 
man  who  takes  delight  in  such  things  becomes 
the  real  oTvner  of  the  mountains  and  streams,  of 
the  moon  and  flowers,  and  needs  not  to  pay  his 
court  to  others  in  order  to  enjoy  them.  They 
are  not  bought  with  treasure;  without  spending 
a  single  '  cash '  he  may  use  them  to  his  heart's 

content,  and  yet  never  exhaust  them The 

reason  is  that  the  beauty  of  mountain  and  river, 
moon,  and  flowers  has  from  the  beginning  no  fixed 
owner." 

His  remarks  on  gardening,  however,  more 
especially  interest  us  all. 

When  you  move  into  a  house  your  first  care 
ought  to  be  to  plant  fruit  trees.  Others  may  come 
after.  Forethought  for  ten  years  consists  in 
planting  trees.  In  planting,  fruit  should  come 
first,  flowers  should  be  your  next  care,  and  foliage 
last  of  all.  Fruit  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  man, 
and  fruit  trees  should  be  planted  in  large  numbers, 
particularly  the  Orange  and  the  Lima.  When 
their  fruit  has  formed  and  ripaned,  it  is  not 
inferior  in  beauty  to  flowers.  In  planting  Per- 
simmons, Pears,  Chestnuts  and  Pepper,  the  best 
sorts  should  be  selected.  For  flowering  trees,  the 
ordinary  Plum  should  come  first.  The  red- 
blossomed  Plum  is  also  good,  and  the  Cherry.  It 
ia  a  pity  it  sheds  its  flowers  so  soon.  The  Camellia 
remains  long  in  bloom  and  its  leaves  are  beautiful. 
It  grows  readily  from  cuttings  and  blossoms  early. 
The  kaido  (Pyrus  spactabilis)  and  Azaleas  of 
difi'erent  kinds  are  also  to  be  commended.  For 
foliage  trees,  choose  the  Cryptomeria,  the  Thuji 
obtusa,  the  Podocarpus  and  evergreen  trees 
generally.     Bimboos   should   be  planted  on  the 


northern  side  as  a  protection  against  fire  and 
wind.  They  may  be  cut  down  from  time  to 
time,  and  put  away  for  use  on  occasion.  In  the 
front  garden  plant  Willows,  Cherry  trees.  Firs, 
and  Cryptomerias.  Avoid  planting  too  thickly  ; 
its  makes  too  much  moisture  and  in  summer 
harbours  mosquitoes,  which  are  a  plague.  Vege- 
tables may  be  planted  for  everyday  use.  They 
are  fresher  when  grown  at  home  than  if  baught 
in  the  market.  Besides,  the  luxuriance  of  their 
leaves  delights  the  eye  not  less  than  the  beauty 
of  flowers.  Moreover,  it  tends  to  edify  the  heart 
if  we  plant  trees  and  herbs  in  our  gardens  and 
love  them.  In  our  leisure  moments  we  should 
pay  some  attention  to  looking  for  things  easy  to 
get,  just  as  they  may  turn  up,  and  planting 
them.  If  we  strive  after  procuring  things  hard 
to  come  at,  and  either  beg  them  unconscionably 
of  our  friends,  or  buy  them  at  a  high  price,  we 
get  proud  of  the  number  of  kinds  we  have  col- 
lected, or  of  the  superiority  of  the  flowers.  This 
leads  to  rivalry  in  the  goodness  of  the  flowers. 
Trouble  ensues,  and  heart-burnings,  which  are 
injurious  to  self-discipline,  yield  no  pleasure  and 
cause  nothing  but  anxiety. 

1  have  culled  these  extracts  from  Dr.  W.  G. 
Aston's  most  interesting  work  on  the  ' '  History 
of  Japanese  Literature  "  (Heinemann).  The 
author,  having  been  Japanese  Secretary  to 
H.M.  Legation  at  Tokio,  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  its  charming  literature 
as  well  as  its  people  and  its  flowers.  The 
Cherry,  we  are  told  at  p.  7,  is  in  Japan  the 
queen  of  flowers  and  is  not  valued  for  its  fruit, 
while  the  Rose  is  regarded  as  a  mere  thorny 
bush.  "What,  he  asks,  "is  the  translator  to 
do  with  the  names  of  flowers  as  familiar  to  th^ 
Japanese  as  Daisy  or  Daflfodil  to  ourselves,  and 
but  for  which  he  can  oB'er  no  better  equivalents 
than  such  clumsy  inventions  as  Lespede: 
Platycodon  grandiflorum,  and  Deutzia  scabra 
Besides  Yekken  there  are  other  Japanese 
authors  well  worth  reading  ;  there  is  Choi 
who  describes  the  great  earthquake  at  Kioto  in 
llo.S,  and  who,  as  a  monk  in  a  leafy  shed  high 
up  on  Mount  Ohara,  penned  descriptions  of 
Nature  that  remind  one  of  Thoreau  at  Walden, 
Take,  again,  Kenko,  and  his  exquisite  passages 
that  remind  one  of  the  aphorisms  and  maxims 
quoted  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's  "Pleasures  of 
Life  '  :  "There  is  no  greater  pleasure  than 
alone,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  to  open  a  book 
and  make  men  of  the  unseen  world  our  com- 
panions ; "  or,  in  contrast  to  his  equally  for- 
cible statement,  "  Nothing  opens  one's  eyes  so 
much  as  travel,  no  matter  where."  KenkO's 
love  of  Nature  is  shown  best,  perhaps,  in  his 
clear-cut,  cameo-like  description  of  .spring  :  — 

It  is  change  that  in  all  things  touches  us  with 
sympath}-.  Everyone  says,  and  not  without  some 
reason,  that  it  is  chiefly  the  autumn  which  inspires 
this  feeling.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  aspects 
of  Nature  in  spring,  more  than  at  any  other  time, 
mike  our  hearts  swell  with  emotion.  The  songs 
of  birds  are  especially  suggestive  of  this  season. 
With  the  increasing  warmth  the  herbage  in  the 
hedge  comes  into  bud,  and  as  the  spring  grows 
deeper  the  hazas  are  diS'used  abroad  and  the 
flowers  show  themselves  in  all  their  glory.  Some- 
times with  continual  storms  of  wind  and  rain 
they  are  dispersed  agitatedly  and  nothing  but 
green  leaves  is  left.     All  this  aff'ects  our  hearts 

with  constant  trepidation The  flowering 

Orange  has  a  great  fame,  but  it  is  the  perfume  of 
the  Plum  tree  which  makes  us  think  longingly  of 
the  past.  Tlien  there  are  the  gaily-coloured  Kerria 
and  the  Wistaria  of  obscurer  hues.  All  these 
have  many  feelings  associated  with  them  which  it 
is  impossible  to  leave  unmarked. 

Amongst  things  which  are  in  bad  taste, 
Kenko  mentions  "too  many  rocks,  trees  and 
herbs  in  a  garden,"  but,  he  adds,  "too  many 
books  in  a  book-case  there  can  never  be,"  and 
finally,  as  Dr.  Anson  points  out,  had   Words- 


worth been  a  Japanese  scholar,  he  might  have 
been  suspected  of  conveying  his 


from   Kenko's  delightful  prose  sketch  of    the 
self-same  idea  or  motive. 

It  is  not  only  when  we  look  at  the  moon  or 
flowers  with  our  eyes  that  they  give  us  pleasure. 
On  a  spring  day,  though  we  do  not  leave  our 
house  ;  on  a  moonlight  night,  though  we  remain 
in  our  chamber,  the  mere  thought  of  them  is  ex- 
ceedingly cheering  and  delightful. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  Nature,  and  espe- 
cially flowers,  entering  into  the  very  marrow,  as 
it  were,  of  Japanese  literature,  and  the  last 
extract  I  shall  give  is  Yokoi-Yayu,  his  much- 
admired  apologue  on  "The  Bag  i:  the  Earthen 
Jar,"  which  is  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  .Esop. 

An  earthen  vessel,  whether  it  be  square  or 
round,  strives  to  adapt  to  its  own  form  the  thing 
which  it  contains  ;  a  bag  does  not  insist  on  pre- 
serving its  own  shape,  but  conforms  itself  to  that 
which  is  put  into  it.  Full,  it  reaches  above  men's 
shoulders  ;  empty,  it  is  folded  up  and  hidden 
away.  How  the  cloth  bag,  which  knows  the 
freedom  of  fulness  and  emptiness,  must  laugh  at 
the  world  contained  within  the  jar  ! 

Oh  :  thou  has  of  moon  and  flowers, 
Whose  form  is  ever  changing. 
In  other  words,  "  How  much  better  it  is  to  yield 
our  hearts  to  the  manifold  influences  of  external 
nature,  like  the  moon  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
always  changing  their  aspect  with  the  weather 
and  the  season,  than,  self  concantrated,  to  try  and 
mike  everything  conform  to  one's  own  narrow 
standard." 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  Dr. 
W.  G.  Aston's  "  Japanese  Literature  "  is  a  book 
all  should  read  who  are  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  plants  and  books  of  the  Flowery  Land. 

F.  W.    BUKUII-CE. 


NOTES  FROM  ISLEWORTH. 
The  past  winter  season  (December  to  March,  in- 
clusive) has  not  given  us  any  very  severe  or  un- 
usual weather,  but  there  have  been  some  charac- 
teristics worthy  of  comment.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  had  maximum  temperatures  much  in 
excess  of  the  average,  with  an  unusual  percentage 
of  spring-Uke  days,  the  average  maximum  tem- 
perature for  the  whole  period  being  48^°,  or  .3" 
above  the  London  average.  There  has  been  a 
general  absence  of  severe  weather,  with  less  cold 
wind  than  usual,  and  a  rainfall  somewhat  below 
the  mean.  Tbe  months  of  December  and  Feb- 
ruary were  the  mildest  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  reading  of  0.')°  on  February  11  last 
was  quite  exceptional.  March  was  very  dry,  and 
brought  the  only  spell  of  bad  weather  during  the 
winter.  The  high  day  temperatures  of  February, 
followed  by  the  frosts  of  March,  have  probably 
destroyed  a  vast  quantity  of  insects,  for  I  have 
always  noticed  that  mild  weather  followed  by 
sudden  frosts,  if  of  only  moderate  intensity,  re- 
sults in  the  destruction  of  far  more  insects  than 
the  most  severe  continued  frost  is  able  to  effect. 
These  latter  March  frosts  and  winds  have  seared 
and  withered  the  Bamboos  in  exposed  places  and 
cut  the  Roses  somewhat,  but  otherwise  I  do  not 
think  much  harm  has  been  done,  and  generally  I 
consider  the  past  winter  may  be  set  down  as  a 
favourable  one  in  gardens.  The  season  is  now 
backward  and  rain  is  much  wanted.  Fruit  trees 
generally  promise  well.  Many  exotic  bulbs  of 
tolerable  hardiness  in  this  country  have  suffered 
from  the  extreme  drought  of  last  summer  and 
autumn.  Notably  Amaryllis  and  Lycoris  species 
have  made  a  very  weak  and  late  leaf  growth,  whilst 
other  bulbs  of  doubtful  hardiness,  such  as  Crinum 
Moorei  and  the  beautiful  little  Triteleia  (Brodiaja) 
aurea— which  latter  has  passed  the  winter  un- 
harmed in   the  open   ground  absolutely  without 
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protection,  and  may  possibly  prove  to  be  as  hardy 
as  T.  uniflora — have  done  well.  I  also  notice  that 
the  Chilian  Plaoea  ornata  has  wintered  better 
outside  than  under  glass.  Among  border  Tulips 
this  spring  suaveolens  flowered  first  as  usual, 
followed  by  Due  van  Thol  and  Chrysolora.  Per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  interested  in  Crinums 
will  say  whether  they  have  been  successful  in 
growing  any  of  the  glaucous-leaved  species.  Of 
course,  C.  longifolium— capense  or  longiSorum 
(sic)  of  some— is  easy  enough  to  grow,  but,  with 
this  one  exception,  all  the  glaucous-leaved  species 
I  have  attempted  to  grow  have  proved  very  in- 
tractable. There  must  be  some  reason  for  this, 
because  the  non-glaucous  species  of  this  genus 
are  generally  very  accommodating,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  twenty  species  of  non-glaucous 
Crinums  I  have  has  never  presented  much  diffi- 
culty. Perhaps,  therefore,  some  of  your  readers 
who  have  succeeded  with  C.  Woodrowi  or  C 
Forbesi  will  enlighten  me.  A.  Woksi.ey. 


Societies  And  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
April  12. 
Charming  weather  favoured  the  opening  show  of 
the  above  society  on  Wednesday,  April  1-2,  a 
goodly  number  of  exhibits  being  staged  in  the 
main  corridor.  These,  however,  were  mostly  of 
a  miscellaneous  character,  the  competing  groups 
being  altogether  in  the  minority.  This  i-i  always 
to  be  regretted  in  any  exhibition.  No  competitor 
appeared  for  the  handsome  cup  offered  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons  for  Daffodils. 

A  fine  group  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Son, 
Forest  Hill,  was  specially  attractive,  not  only  in 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits,  but  in  the  manner  of 
staging.  Very  prominent  were  well-grown  plants 
of  Boronia  heterophylla,  beautifully  flowered  and 
generally  well  furnished.  Clivias  and  Dracaenas 
also  were  noticeable,  together  with  a  variety  of 
Heaths,  such  as  Wilmoreana,  Cavendishi,  &c. 
Other  good  things  included  Amaryllises  in  flower, 
a  few  Odontoglossums,  some  Nepenthes  and  the 
like.  Palms,  Ferns,  and  such  plants  being  also 
freely  employed.  A  very  distinct  Fern,  Adian- 
tum  Bessouianum,  appears  almost  midway 
between  A.  scutum  and  A.  imbricatum,  being 
short  and  sturdy  in  growth.  Messrs.  W.  Morle 
and  Co.,  Finchley  Road,  had  a  splendid  group  of 
pot  Mignonette,  the  flower -heads  exceptionally 
fine.  Finer  plants  for  such  small  pots  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  obtain.  Quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  character  was  the  Orchid  group  from 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Holloway,  con- 
sisting as  it  did  mostly  of  Vandas  in  flower. 
These  when  thus  seen  side  by  side  are  both  strik- 
ing and  beautiful.  The  several  forms  of  V.  tri- 
color included  V.  insignis,  with  bronze  bars  and 
spots ;  V.  t.  superba,  V.  t.  The  Glen  variety,  a 
very  showy  and  dark  form  ;  and  the  ever-pleas- 
ing V.  suavis.  Other  things  included  Cypri- 
pediums,  Ada  aurantiaca,  Cymbidium  Devoni- 
anum,  and  Phaius  Norman,  quite  distinct  in  the 
bronze-red  tone  of  its  flowers.  Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  staged  groups 
each  of  the  single  and  double  Cinerarias, 
and  if  the  object  here  was  to  show  the 
superior  attractions  of  the  former,  this  was 
undoubtedly  accomplished  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. These  plants  were  indeed  well  grown 
and  freely  flowered,  sufficiently  tall,  too,  to  lend 
a  certain  freeness  to  the  fine  heads  of  bloom, 
which  was  greatly  varied  and  representative  of 
a  fine  strain.  The  doubles  are  scarcely  so  attrac- 
tive, being  too  dwarf  and  too  confusingly  double 
for  general  decoration.  A  very  fine  group  of  cut 
Daffodils  came  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  who  staged,  as  usual,  some  of 
the  cream  of  this  popular  family.  Apart  from 
the  fine  blocks  of  such  indispensable  things  as 
Sir  Watkin,  Horsfieldi,  Emperor,  Empress,  and 
the  like,  there  were  also  beautiful  batches  of  the 
handsome  Victoria,  Mrs.  Walter  Ware,  Maxi- 
mus,   and   M.   J.    Berkeley    among    the    golden 


forms.  Autocrat  and  Beauty  were  good  of  the  winter.  Cucumber  Sensation,  of  which  some  half 
incomparabilis  group,  and  very  fine  was  the  richly  dozen  fruits  were  shown,  ia  of  medium  size  and 
coloured  C.  J.  Backhouse.  Several  of  the  Leedsi  quite  uniform.  It  is  also  of  good  colour  for  so 
forms  were  also  very  charming,  Mrs.  Langtry  and    early  in  the  season. 

In  the  competitive  classes,   the    St.   George's 
Nursery  Co.,   Hanwell,   secured    first    prize    for 


twenty-four  Cyclamens  in  flower,  a  really  superb 
lot  of  plants.  The  only  other  competitors  were 
Mr.  Geo.  Keif  and  Messrs.  Young  and  Co., 
Stevenage,  the  former  securing  the  chief  prizes 
for  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Azalea 
mollis,  and  a  mixed  arrangement  of  flowering  and 
fine-foliaged  plants. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 


Duchesse  de  Brabant  especially  so.  N.  triandrus 
albus  was  also  very  fine,  and  the  forms  of  poeticus 
gave  a  touch  of  purity  to  the  whole.  A  very  fine 
new  bicolor  named  Duke  of  Bedford  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  improved  Victoria,  the  trumpet 
larger  and  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  whiter. 
Mertensia  virginica,  Muscari  conicum,  with  its 
lovely  blue  flowers  and  Sjuthernwood-like  fra- 
grance, and  Primula  denticulata  alba  were  in- 
teresting things  in  the  front  of  those  named. 
From  Waltham  Cross  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and 
Son  brought  a  lot  of  Tulips,  mostly  single  kinds 

and  to  name,  but  these  were  scarcely  so  fine  as  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
we  have  on  many  former  occasions  seen  them.  A  ■  fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
new  kind  called  Rosa  Mundi  Golden  is,  however.  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  IS,  in 
distinct  from  the  rosy  white  of  the  same  name,  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westmioster,  1—5 
and  a  good  double  yellow  ia  Murillo.  The  same  ;  p.m.  In  addition  to  the  society's  ordinary  meet- 
firm  also  staged  a  nice  lot  of  Camellias,  mostly  i  ing,  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society 
small  plants,  however,  but  at  least  two  of  tliase—  will  hold  its  annual  show,  and  there  will  also  be 
The  Duchess,  pale  pink,  and  Comtesse  d'Hainaut,  [  an  exhibition  of  Daflbdils.  At  3  o'clock  a  lec- 
delicate  flesh-pink- are  very  beautiful  in  form  ture  will  be  given  on  "Asparagus  Forced  and 
and  colour.     The   plants  of  Cytisus  Andreanus,    Outdoors  "  by  Mr.  Geo.  Norman. 

with   flowers   of    crimson    and  gold,   were  very  I  

good,   and  quite  distinct   is   C.   pallidus,  a  pale  ^""^^^^^^^^^ 

yellow  sort.  A  fine  lot  of  Rose  Enchantress, 
some  Cannas  in  bloom,  and  Ceanothus  divari- 
catus  with  blue  flowers  completed  this  fine  ' 
exhibit.  I 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Edmonton,  sent  a  fine 
bank   of  Ferns  in  variety,   in  which  Ptarises  pre- 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Saxifraga  Kotaehyi. — I  cannot  recollect  having 
met  with  this  Rockfoil  before  I  saw  it  in  the  Edin- 
j       ..,.        ,  ..-i^tii.         Ti       1-.       burgh   Royal  Botanic   Gardens  last  week.     It  is  an 

dominated  to  a  large  extent.  Of  these,  P.  palmata,  ^sil  Minor  species  and  bears  some  resemblancs  to 
P.  tricolor,  P.  rubricaulis  and  P.  Victori.-e  were  s.  apiculata.  It  is  also  of  good  habit  and  appears 
set  up  in  baskets  in  groups,  thus  proving  very  to  produce  its  sulphur-yellow  flowers  freely.— S. 
attractive.     Nephrodium  erythrosorum  as  shown    Arnott. 

on  this  occasion  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  j  J!J-arci88UB  Gloria  Mundi.— This  grand  in- 
the  group,  the  handsome  fronds  distinctly  bronzed  comparabilis  Daffodil  was  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
on  a  yellow-green  ground  forming  a  most  beauti-  Barr  and  Son  at  the  Edinburgh  show  last  week.  Its 
ful  combination.  Other  good  things  included  bold,  rich  yellow  perianth  and  expanded  cup  with 
Cheilanthes  elegans,  Dicksonia  apiifolia.  As-  ,  the  heavily  orange  stained  colouring  of  the  Utter 
plenium  Hilli,  and  Aspidium  falcatum  ilicifolium,  made  it  conspicuous  among  the  other  flowers  on  the 
the    last     distinct    from    the    typical     plant    as    stand.— S.  A. 

suggested  in  the  appended  name.  The  St.  I  The  scarlet  Anemone.— I  send  yon  a  gather- 
George's  Nursery  Company,  Hanwell,  had  a  grand  ing  of  tbe  Aldborough  form  of  A.  fnlgens.  The 
display  of  Cyclamen  persicum,  all  of  the  giant  plants  are  four  years  old  from  the  seedbed^  Place  in 
strain  of  these  flowers  and  representing  a  great ;  J^f,'^,';^^^*^!';^  ^-^^  *»  °P«°  '*'"•"  ^"""-" 
variety  of  colours,   as  also  blooms  of  the  finest. 


description.  The  plants,  too,  as  well  as  the 
were  of  large  proportions  and  in  their  culture  left 
little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  Pelagoniums  and 
Clivias  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Young  &  Co., 
Stevenage,  Herts,  the  latter  of  large  size  and  well 
flowered. 

Hardy  plants,  though  small,  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Tottenham,  were  interesting  by  their  petals.— S.  W.  F. 
variety,  and  included  Adonis  vernalis.  Anemone  Arnebia  echioides 
Pulsatilla  and  its  white  form,  Scilla  sibirica  alba, 
Bletia  hyacinthina,  Cypripedium  montanum, 
Tulipa  Greigi,  Shortia  galacifoha.  Iris  stylosa 
speciosa,  Fritillaria  recurva,  Gaultheria  procum- 
cus.  Calypso  borealis  and  a  few  of  the  best  known 
Daft'odils.  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  22, 
Mary  Street,  Dublin,  had  an  exhibit  of  cut 
Narcissi  and  Tulips,  both  of  which  included  well- 
known  examples  of  these  popular  spring  flowers. 
Two  of  the  most  distinct  of  of  the  former  were  N. 
Burbidgei  John  Bain,  and  N.  Humei  concolor. 
Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cress,  had  a  fine  lot 
of  cut  Roses  in  boxes,  the  most  conspicuous  being 
some  splendidly  coloured  examples  of  Marechal  ( 
Niel  and  Niplietos,  the  former  superb — at  least  f 
for  so  near  London  and  so  soon  after  the  re- 
cent disastrous  fogs.  Celine  Forestier,  carrying 
three  flowers  on  a  truss,  a  most  exceptional 
feature  with  this,  was  very  fine,  while  among 
other  good  blooms,  Ethel  Brownlow,  La  France, 
and  Mrs.  Rumsey  were  noted.  W.  A.  Richardson 
and  rideal  in  clusters  also  were  good.  Table 
decorations  from  Mr.  Prewitt,  Rayleigh,  Essex, 
and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  N'ince,  Leyton,  call  for  no 
special  remark. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  had 


fully.— W.  Alla.n, 
Quiiton  Park, 

*#*  Very  showy,  handsome  things,  fine  in  colour 
and  well  grown. — Eh. 

Tulipa  Breyniana.— The  other  day  I  saw  this 
graceful,  fragrant  Tulip  in  bloom.  It  appears  to  be 
synonymous  with  T.  australis,  T.  Celsiana,  and  T.  per- 
sica,  and  is  tignredin  the  Bofanical  Magazine,  tab.  717. 
It  was  introduced  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  iu 
1787.  It  is  a  charming  flower,  with  narrow  red-flushed 


This  plant  loses  none  of 
its  popularity,  a  fact  which  may  be  readily  proved  by 
the  frequency  with  which  it  now  occurs  in  those  gar- 
dens where  good  hardy  plants  are  well  grown  and 
cared  for.  It  is  a  free-flowering  and  attractive  plant 
that  blooms  over  a  long  season,  aud,  being  of  a  stay- 
at-home  character  — not  a  great  weed  like  so  many 
Borage-worts— it  is  all  the  more  welcome.  The  plant 
prefers  a  good  depth  of  sandy  soil. 

The  Water  Hat^thorn  (Aponogeton  distich- 
yon). — In  tlie  first  days  of  April  one  could  not  expact 
to  see  much  in  bloom  iu  the  pond  in  the  Uoyal  Botanic 
Gardens  in  Edinburgh.  AVith  a  cold  and  taekward 
season  it  was  indeed  wonderful  and  very  weleome  to 

(jinite  a  number  of  its  pretty  flowers  were  open.  The 
oi-m  of  these  is  peculiar,  but  they  are  pretty  and  fra- 
grant as  well.— S.  A. 

The  late  storm. — The  storm  of  Wednesday  night 
destroyed  all  the  bloom  on  Pears  and  Plums.  Daffo- 
dils at  Ardcairn,  Cork,  that  were  most  picturesque  dur- 
ing the  previous  day,  a  regular  golden  sheen  of  beauty, 
are  now  useless,  being  rubbed  aud  battered  to  pieces. 
A  very  beautilnl  variety  of  Cliestnut  generally  in 
bloom  at  the  end  of  March  has  the  leaves  and  flowers 
completely  destroyed.  Outside  bloom  of  all  sorts 
suffered  equally ;  it  is  pitiable  to  see  the  Daflbdils. — 
W.  B.  II.,  Cork. 
Saxifraga    Salomoni.  —  This   early-flowering 


an  exhibit  comprising  some  half  dozen  boxes  of  a  Rockfoil  ought  to  be  secured  by  those  who  like  the 
Tomato  called  Winter  Beauty,  a  seedling  from  |  early  members  of  the  genus.  It  has  white  flowers. 
Conqueror,   and   said   to   be  a  capital  setter  in  '  which  tliis  year  have  come  iu  with  those  of  S.  oppositf- 
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folia,  S.  saacta,  S.  KotEoliyi  and  others.  The  neat 
foliage  is  also  pretty  and,  one  would  think,  not  so  likely 
to  go  off  in  patches  as  that  of  S.  Burseriana  does.  My 
own  plant  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  prove^  or  disprove 
the  correctness  o£  this  opinion,  but  those  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Gardens  show  no  sign  of  going  off  in  this 
way. — S.  Aknott. 

Aneinones  in  Ireland. — I  enclose  blooms  of 
Anemone  ful^ens.  The  plants  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed for  the  last  three  years.  I  have  had  a  con- 
stant supply  of  bloom  since  November  and  am  still 
eatheriag  quantities  of  flowers.  The  Poppy  Anemones 
I  send  you  were  picked  from  plants  raised  last  April. 
The  seed  was  sown  in  drills  where  the  plants  were  to 
remain,  and  I  have  had  a  splendid  lot  of  fine  flowers 
from  them  since  December.  Thii,  no  doubt,  is  the 
best  way  to  grow  these  Anemones  to  have  fine  blooms. 
— E.  Clements,  Caerleon,  Eillinetj,  Co.  Dablin. 

Heuehera  sanguinoa.— The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  divide  and  replant  this  beaatiful  subjeit, 
which  appears  to  require  some  attention  in  this 
respect  to  ensure  its  free  flowering  in  some  quarters. 
In  others,  quite  large  tufts  will  give  a  really  fine  dis- 
play of  spikes,  and  likewise  the  brilliant  flowers.  The 
type  is  now  surpassed  by  a  very  tine  variety,  which  is 
exceedingly  brilliant.  In  some  gardens  where  a  shady 
corner  ia  devoted  to  hardy  Ferns  without  tree  shade, 
this  brilliant  perennial  will  flower  splendidly  from 
large  tufts,  which  fact  may  appear  to  suggest  a  C' 
tain  fondness  for  shade,  or,  at  leait,  a  cool  position 

Seedling  Narcissi.— Sime  interesting  hybrid 
Narcissi  were  among  the  exhibits  before  the  Narcissi 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticiltural  Society  at  the 
last  meeting.  The  seedlings  from  Mr.  R.  0.  Bad 
house,  Sutton  Ciurt,  Hereford,  were  the  outcome  f 
crossing  N.  cycUmioeus  with  the  Tenby  Daffodil  (N. 
obvallaris).  Sav.'ral  of  the  hybrids  were  very  similar, 
and  greatly  favoured  the  Cyclamen-flowered  Nar- 
cissus in  its  gener.il  characters  They  were,  however, 
much  larger,  and  here  doubtless  was  apparent  the 
influence  of  the  other  parent,  which,  beyond  gi 
increased  size,  appeared  to  have  had  no  dominant  part. 
Saxifr.'ga  Boydi.— Boyd's  Saxifrage  is  a  verit 
able  gem  among  alpines  at  the  present  moment 
Before  the  flowers  ooen  fully  the  colouring  of  tlu 
footstalks  is  very  bright  and  creates  a  fine  effect 
But  with  the  expanding  of  the  flowers  and  the  inevit 
able  elongating  of  the  stalks  this  fine  colouring 
diminishes,  or  in  reality  by  being  spread  over  a  more 
extended  surface  is  less  effective.  In  the  early  stages, 
however,  provided  the  plants  are  not  coddled,  the 
effect_  is  very  remarkable  and  infinitely  nnre  intense 
than  in  the  buds  of  Burser's  Saxifrage.  This  season, 
too,  the  flowers  appear  to  have  been  more  than  usually 
rich  in  colour. 

"Weather  in  the  north.— When  referring  to 
northern  counties  one  is  generally  apt  to  associate 
with  them  colder  weather  than  is  experienced  ' 
more  southern  parts.  Such,  happily,  is  not  always 
the  case,  as  in  the  severe  weather  of  last  month, 
whilst  in  many  places  in  the  south  of  Eng'and  as 
much  as  18"  and  20°  of  frost  were  registered,  here,  ir 
the  north  of  England  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland 
not  more  than  12°  or  14°  was  registered.  Thanki 
also  to  a  covering  of  snow,  which  in  many  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  lay  over  12  inches  deep,  spring 
Cabbages,  Lettuce.',  &c.,  look  little  the  worse  for  thi 
sharp  spell  of  weather.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  am 
Apricots  on  walls  are  now  in  full  bloom;  Plums  ar 
just  expanding  where  sheltered,  and  Cherries  are  full 
of  bud,  so,  provided  we  now  have  favourable  weathe 
there  is  every  prospect  of  there  being  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.— P.  S.  P.,  Nortkumberlmid. 

Note  from  Wales.— Camelliag,  Rhodod. 
drons,  &c.,  of  which  all  expanded  and  expanding 
flowers  were  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  late 
severe  frosts,  are  again  coming  into  nice  bloom 
We  are  now,  however,  having  a  spill  of  stormy 
wet  weather,  rivers  in  high  flood  and  overflowing 
their  banks,  so  that  a  great  part  of  this  narrow 
valley  is  under  water,  and  as  it  is  still  raining  ir 
torrents  together  with  the  high  tides  due  shortly 
the  outlook  is  rather  serious. — Jno.  Robert.s,  T/k 
Gardens,  Tnu-y-bwlch,  X.    JVales. 

Primula  cashmeriana  alba.— The  white 
variety  of  Primula  denticulata  is  now  pretty  well 
known,  and  we  have  i.ow  a  white-flowered  plant 
from  the  sub-species  P.  d.  cashmeriana.  Several 
plants  were  shown  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  last  week 
by  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Sou,  Edinburgh.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,   and    in  other  respects 


counterparts  of  those  of  the  ordinary  P.  cashmer- 
iana. The  floral  committee  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  to  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Son  for  the 
plant. — S.  A. 

Narcissus  Ajaxbicolor  Duke  of  Bedford. 
— The  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  awarded  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate to  this  fine  Daffodil  at  the  spring  show  held 
Edinburgh  on  the  5th  and  tith  inst.  It  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  and  the  lovely 
massive  blooms  were  much  admired.  It  is  a 
bicolor  of  great  beauty,  and  the  general  opinion 
of  those  who  saw  it  was  that  it  quite  deserved 
the  award.  Unfortunately,  it  is  likely  to  be  high 
in  price  for  a  long  time,  but  those  who  take  a 
pride  in  having  the  best  of  the  new  varieties  can 
hardly  be  long  without  it.— S.  Aknott. 

Narcissus  Corbularia  citrinus.— Last  year 
I  sent  a  note  to  The  Gabden  on  the  citron  or 
sulphur  Hoop  Petticoat  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
John  Maxwell,  M»xwelltown,  Dumfries.  Mr. 
Maxwell  grows  it  in  a  rock  border,  without  any 
special  preparation  such  as  is  necessary  in  some 
gardens,  in  the  way  of  moisture  below.  It  has 
become  established  and  increases  annually  by 
self. sown  seedlings.  I  have  just  seen  this  Hoop 
Petticoat  in  Mr.  Maxwell's  garden  as  tine  as  it 
was  last  year  when  I  tvrote.  A  charming  picture 
is  given  by  the  sulphur-yellow  flowers  among  the 
stones  and  alpine  plants  in  the  rock  border. — S.  A. 

Saxifraga  juniperina. — This  singular  spacies, 
which  is  often  regarded  as  tho  earliest  of  all  the 
Saxifrages  in  bloom,  may  likewise  be  cited  as 
among  the  most  shy  flowering.  Indeed,  quite 
large  tufts  often  show  no  signs  of  blooming  at  all, 
and  so  far  as  its  flowers  are  concerned,  the  loss  is 
nob  gre-xt.  Tbis  is  due  to  the  more  or  less  sup- 
pressed character  of  the  petals,  that  rarely  exceed 
the  segments  of  the  calyx.  The  tuft  of  growth  is 
deep  green,  and  when  in  full  vigour  quite  distinct 
in  the  rock  garden.  Frequent  division  and  a  very 
sandy,  moist  soil  or  situation  will  do  much  to 
keep  this  species  free  of  the  objectionable  rust- 
like appearance. 

Brownea  grandiceps.— At  Kew  in  the  great 
tropical  Palm  house  the  winter  months  are  fre- 
quently brightened  by  the  profu.se  and  succes- 
sional  flowering  of  these  handsome  trees.  Of  the 
value  of  these  plants  we  were  recently  reminded 
by  the  flowering  of  the  above  species  in  one  of 
the  warm  stoves  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park.  Indeed,  it  is  flowering  in  the 
aquatic  stove.  It  is  a  large,  tree-lik-i  nl  uit, 
albeit  it  is  in  a  huge  pat.  the  base  of  wiiicii  just 
reaches  the  water  and  affords  that  natural  oropi- 
cal  moist  heat  these  plants  so  greatly  appreciate 
when  in  growth.  The  species  named  has  large 
capitate  heads  of  reddish-scarlet  flowers,  and  is 
very  attractive. 

The  Glory  of  the  Snow  in  grass.— A 
study  of  the  Chionodoxas  in  the  grass  at  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  is  a  good  object- 
lesson  of  the  relative  values  of  the  various  species 
or  varieties  in  such  a  position.  There  may  be 
some  difference  of  taste,  but  I  should  be  disposed 
to  give  the  first  place  for  planting  in  grass  to  C. 
sardensis.  With  its  deep  colouring  and  practi- 
cally an  absence  of  white  it  was  much  more 
eft'active  than  the  others.  What  made  it  look 
better,  perhaps,  was  that  it  was  planted  in  an 
irregular  mass,  while  the  masses  of  the  others 
were  more  formal.  As  a  precursor  of  our  common 
Squill  or  Bluebell,  the  Glory  of  the  Snow  is 
charming  in  the  grass. — S.  Aenott. 

Sixifraga  oppositifolia.— Recently  I  sent  a 
note  regarding  the  poor  way  in  which  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia  was  flowering  with  me  this  season. 
I  was  pleased,  however,  to  see  how  much  more 
freely  it  was  blooming  in  the  Edinburgh  district 
last  week.  At  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  it  was 
covered  with  flower  and  was  very  beautiful  in- 
deed. The  bright  crimson  variety  I  know  as 
S.  o.  splendens  was  very  fine,  and  the  white  S.  o. 
alba,  although,  of  course,  much  less  showy,  was 
quite  as  free  flowering.  The  rainfall  in  the  east 
of  Scotland  is  much  less  than  in  the  west,  and  that 
has,  I  think,  been  an  important  factor  in  the  dif- 


ference between  the  flowering  in  the  two  districts 
— S.  Arnott,  Car.sethorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Bletia  hyacinthina. — Much  too  rarely  seen 
is  this  beautiful  terrestrial  Orchid  from  China. 
Some  large  plants  we  noted  quite  recently  in  one 
of  the  greenhouses  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park.  Here  with  apparently  ordinary 
treatment  some  good  masses  were  filling  soma 
10  inch  or  11-inch  pots.  These  had  all  flowered 
mora  or  less  wall.  In  cultivation  soma  good  sweet 
loam,  very  old  cow  manure,  plenty  of  charcoal 
and  sand  form  a  good  mixture  for  it.  Like  Disas, 
however,  Bletias  should  never  be  made  dry  at 
tho  root.  The  flowers  are  of  a  light  purple  hue, 
very  pleasing  and  distinct,  espscially  when  ap- 
pearing from  the  grass-like  leaves  that  bear  more 
affinity  to  the  Iris  apparently  than  the  Orchid 
family. 

Cypripedium  montanum. — There  is  perhaps 
no  member  of  the  Lady's  Slipper  family  more 
dainty-looking  than  this  little  species  when  in 
flower.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  a  ditticult 
member  to  establish,  as  indeed  not  a  few  others 
are  of  this  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  race. 
The  small  pouch  is  singularly  effective  from  a 
colour  point  of  view,  and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the 
best  formed  of  this  genus.  A  large  mass  of  it  in 
flower  would  certainly  form  a  very  pretty  sight, 
though  at  best  wa  have  to  be  content  with  a 
crown  flowering  now  and  again.  Could  something 
of  the  hardy  perennial  vigour  of  C.  spactabile, 
Calceolus,  or  parviflorum  be  bub  imparted  to  a 
few  more  of  the  showy  class,  our  gardens  would 
certainly  have  one  more  ch-trji  than  is  now 
possible,  or  at  best  but  very  rare. 

Androsaoe  carnea.— The  pink  blossoms  that 
render  this  so  pleasing  among  the  dwarfest  alpines 
are  now  freely  expanding.  Djvoid  of  the  density 
of  cushion  of  some  of  the  species,  as  also  that 
woolly  characteristic  that  acts  as  a  reservoir  for 
all  the  available  moisture,  the  flesh-coloured 
Androsace  is  much  more  easily  grown.  Planted 
in  a  good  free  mixture  and  in  fairly  rich  soil  it  is 
not  at  all  a  diflioult  plant  to  grow.  Compact  tufts 
may  be  secured  by  gathering  up  the  growths  quite 
closely  in  the  fingers  at  planting  time  and  partly 
burying  the  stems,  which  presently  emit  fresh 
roots.  Neglect  of  this  frequently  causes  the 
plants  prematurely  to  decay,  simply  from  lack  of 
nourishment.  Plants  nicely  tufted  in  this  way 
at  planting  time  will  quickly  spread  out  and 
flourish  if  in  good  soil.  Firm  planting  and  ample 
summer  moisture  are  other  essentials. 

Rose  Fisher  Holmes. — There  is  one  thing 
that  this  fine  H.P.  may  claim,  and  that  is  frag- 
rance, and  for  this,  at  least,  those  who  grow 
early  Roses  in  pots  should  be  grateful.  This 
Rose  should  never  be  forced.  It  may  be  grown 
in  pots  and  brought  into  flower  from  mid-April 
onwards,  but  no  earlier,  either  with  advantage  to 
the  grower  or  impunity  to  the  blooms.  These, 
very  full  of  the  short,  thick,  aod  strongly  over- 
lapping petals,  demand  for  it  a  long  time  to 
develop,  and  this  also  has  its  own  importance 
with  respect  to  colour.  (Juick  or  early  forcing 
will  rob  it  of  all  the  rich  velvet  colour  that  natu- 
rally belongs  to  it,  and  that  may  be  ensured  by 
gentle  forcing  when  the  days  have  assumed  some- 
what of  their  average  length.  The  blooms  of 
this  Rose  do  not  readily  fly  open,  as  do  those 
with  long  and  more  pointed  buds,  an  item  alone 
necessitating  extreme  care. 

Violet  Coolcronan.— In  The  Garden  (p.  209) 
Mr.  J.  Crook  mentions  that  he  has  grown  Cool- 
cronan Violet  for  three  years  with  so  little  suc- 
cess that  he  has  thrown  away  his  stock  of  it.  I 
am  much  surprised  to  hear  he  has  found  it  a 
"  very  poor  grower."  It  is  just  the  raversa  hero. 
None  are  so  vigorous  with  me  as  it  is,  and  others 
to  whom  I  have  given  it  say  the  same  as  to  its 
praiseworthy  qualities.  Mr.  Campbell,  gardener 
to  Lord  Ardilaun,  grows  it  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties both  in  frames  and  pots.  I  now  send  you  a 
plant  I  have  just  pulled  up  out  of  a  cold  frame. 
I  never  use  runners  here.  I  found  I  could  never 
grow  large  or  many  flowers  from  them.  I  tear 
up   the  plants  in  April    into  single  crowns  and 
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plant  them  out  in  a  shady  border  till  September, 
when  they  are  planted  in  the  frames.  It  is 
noteworthy  how  greatly  growers  differ  in  their 
opinions  as  to  crowns  and  runners.  The  best 
blooms  are  now  over.— .J.  Pery  Knox  Gore. 

Daphne  Blagayana.— This  beautiful  Daphne 
is  flowering  extremely  well  in  the  north  this 
season.  I  have  seen  it  in  several  gardens  within 
the  last  week  or  two,  and  in  all  of  these  it  has 
been  full  of  flower.  Daphne  Blagayana  is  very 
pretty  when  it  is  seen  in  a  good  sized  plant  bearing 
a  profusion  of  its  white  flowers.  It  is  quite  hardy 
in  almost  any  good  soil.  I  think,  however,  that  it 
prefers  a  peaty  soil  with  partial  shade.  Like  the 
favourite  D.  Cneorum,  it  ought  to  have  some  little 
attention  in  the  way  of  layering.  Nowhere  have 
I  seen  it  so  fine  as  at  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens. 
There  Mr.  Moore  grows  it  into  large  masses, 
which  thrive  and  flower  freely.  This  is  effected 
by  a  simple  plan,  of  which  Mr.  Moore,  with  his 
usual  kindness,  makes  no  secret.  This  is  to  place 
stones  over  the  prostrate  stems  after  flowering  so 
as  to  keep  them  down  to  the  soil.  By  this  means 
bushy,  compact  and  healthy  plants,  unlike  the 
lanky  specimens  one  so  often  sees,  are  secured. — 
S.  A. 

A  variegated-leaved  Auricula.— My  atten- 
tion was  called  at  the  Edinburgh  spring  show  to 
an  Auricula  with  variegated  leaves,  exhibited  in 
the  stand  of  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Son,  Edinburgh. 
The  leaves  were  plainly  marked  with  bands  of 
white  of  irregular  breadth.  One  may  easily  have 
too  many  plants  with  leaves  thus  marked,  but  the 
appearance  of  this  variety  may  be  worth  noting 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  so  few  Primulas  with 
variegated  leaves.  When  at  Daisy  Hill  Nursery, 
Newry,  last  year,  Mr.  T.  Smith  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  a  variegated-leaved  Primula  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  the  only  known  variety  so  dis- 
tinguished. I  paid  little  attention  to  it,  as  it 
seemed  to  possess  no  special  beauty,  but  I  think 
it  was  a  variety  of  P.  donticulata  or  P.  rosea.  Last 
year  a  Cowslip  with  rather  pretty  white  and 
green  leaves  appeared  in  my  own  garden,  and 
now  this  variegated  Auricula  is  in  existence.  It 
is  thus  probable  that  variegation  is  not  so  uncom- 
mon in  the  genus  as  some  suppose. — S.  Arn'utt 
Car.scllioni,  hy  Dumjries,  N.B. 

Chionodoxa  sardensis.— Where  this  bril- 
liantly coloured  plant  is  seen  mixed  with  the 
larger  flowered  and  more  delicate  toned  sorts  the 
effect  IS  indeed  pleasing.  It  is  worth  noting  too 
how  widely  separated  the  times  of  flowering  are 
where  the  plants  occur  in  various  positions.  For 
example,  quite  a  month  ago  some  tufts  were 
really  fine  in  rather  sunny  places,  while  others 
again,  equally  well  established  it  should  be  stated, 
—indeed,  planted  at  the  same  season  from  one 
large  lot— were  but  emerging  from  the  soil.  At 
the  flowering  time  of  the  former  so  great  was  the 
difl^erence,  that  it  was  thought  some  agency  other 
than  that  of  position  was  to  some  extent  re- 
sponsible. Now,  however,  the  plants  have 
flowered  and  that  splendidly,  more  emblematic  of 
real  winter  than  the  first.  The  late  flowered 
batch  in  its  more  uniformly  colder  quarters  gets 
but  little  winter  change  of  the  soil,  and  therefore 
awakens  very  slowly  yet  blooms  quite  as  freely 
The  intense  blue  flowers  with  the  white  centre 
are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  sky  blue  tones  of 
O.  Lucili.-e  and  its  variations. 

Daffodils  at  Straffan  Gardens,  Co.  Kil- 
dare.— The  finest  show  of  Narcissi  I  have  seen 
this  season  is  thao  now  in  bloom  in  the  above 
gardens.  All  the  best  kinds  are  represented  by 
the  thousand,  and  amongst  these  N.  Horsfieldi, 
N.  Emperor,  and  N.  Sir  Watkin  are  finer  than  I 
ever  saw  them  growing  elsewhere.  You  see  them 
in  clumps  on  the  borders  and  in  wide-spreading 
groups  on  the  grass,  and  everywhere  luxuriant 
and  happy,  despite  the  rough  gales  and  drench- 
ing rains.  N.  princeps  (the  Irish  Daffodil)  has 
been  naturalised  in  the  park  at  Strafi'an  for  many 
years,  and  Mr.  Bedford  has  very  judiciously  dis- 
tributed the  bulbs  on  rough  banks  across  the 
river  LiH'ey  on  the  garden  island,  which  is  one  of 
the  charms  of  Strafl'an  at  all  seasons,  and  you  see 
them  nodding  and  fluttering  by  the  thousand  in 


bold  groups  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Groups 
of  N.  princeps,  N.  Tenby  (obvallaris),  N.  pseudo- 
Narcissus,  and  N.  p.-N.  ecoticus  spread  in  count- 
less numbers,  and  have  all  reproduced  themselves 
in  quantity  by  seed,  and  this  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  most  reliable  tests  of  true  naturalisation. 
Choice  kinds  such  as  N.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  Captain  Nelson,  kc,  are  in  clumps  on 
sheltered  borders,  and  there  are  all  the  best 
incomparabilis,  Barri,  Burbidgei,  Leedsi,  and 
Nelson  varieties  happy  and  healthy  here.  The 
little  golden  N.  cyclamineus  under  a  Japan  Maple 
has  nine  flowers,  and  has  also  seeded  in  the  grass. 
N.  minor,  N.  nanus,  N.  minimus,  and  N.  lobu- 
laris  (N.  minor  of  the  Dutch)  are  everywhere,  and 
with  a  few  days  of  genial  weather  the  poeticus 
section  will  all  be  in  bloom,  N.  angustifolius  and 
N.  ornatus  having  alread.v  opened  their  flowers. 
As  I  recently  said  of  Straffan  in  relation  to  Snow- 
drops, it  has  a  deep,  moist,  holding  soil,  very  cold 
at  times  during  winter  and  spring,  but  this  seems 
to  suit  the  Daffodil  better  than  do  lighter, 
warmer,  and  drier  soils.  When  Wordsworth 
wrote  of  the  Daffodil  "Beside  the  lake  beneath 
the  trees,"  he  struck  a  true  note  of  culture  as  well 
as  of  poetry.  Travellers  tell  us  that  the  Daffo- 
dils naturally  affect  deep,  moist  vallej'S  or  northern 
slopes  in  Europe,  and  in  our  gardens,  as  experi- 
ence proves,  the  deep,  moist  soils  suit  them  best. 

F.  W.  BURBIDCE. 
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SOCIETE    FRANCAISE    D'HOBTICULTURE 

BE  L0NDRE3. 
The  annual  bulletin  of  this  society  has  for  the 
tenth  time  made  its  appearance,  and  as  usual 
affords  ample  evidence  of  the  continued  useful- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  society.  Briefly  stated, 
the  contents  of  the  present  issue  are  as  follows  : 
A  short  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  John  Ouvrard 
(president  d'honneur  of  the  society),  annual  re- 
port, rules,  lists  of  officers  and  members,  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  monthly  meetings,  including  a 
special  report  of  the  annual  dinner  in  January 
last,  financial  statement,  catalogue  of  the  library, 
&c.  Then  follow  certain  papers  on  various  sub- 
jects of  horticultural  interest  that  were  read 
during  the  1898  session  by  members,  and  of  these 
an  idea  may  be  given  when  we  mention  the  titles 
of  a  few,  such  as  "The  Swanley  Horticultural 
College,"  "Viticulture  in  Wales,"  "Nursery 
Notes  from  Dresden,"  "Exotic  Plants  on  the 
Mediterranean  Coast,"  "The  Leading  Parks  of 
London,"  "Notes  from  Annam,"  and  several 
others.  In  form  and  style  generally  the  new 
bulletin  resembles  those  of  the  past  few  years. 
It  contains  several  illustrations,  and  the  fron- 
tispiece is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  John  Ouvrard.  Much 
of  the  success  of  this  young  society  is  due  to  the 
energy  and  genial  character  of  its  esteemed 
president,  Mr.  George  Schneider.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  society  are  situated  in  a  central 
part  of  the  metropolis— 20,  Bedford  Street, Covent 
Garden. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — A  week  of 
changeable  weather  as  regards  temperature. 
For  instance,  on  the  Hth  the  highest  reading  in 
shade  was  only  4G'',  whereas  two  days  later  the 
temperature  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  (il)*^. 
On  two  nights  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the 
lawn  indicated  from  '°  to  tj'  of  frost.  At  both 
1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  of  about 
seasonable  warmth.  Rain  fell  on  each  of  the 
seven  days  ending  the  10th,  the  total  measure 
ment  amounting  to  nearly  an  inch.  On  three 
days  there  were  slight  falls  of  hail,  and  on  one  of 
these  days  there  occurred  a  slight  fall  of  snow.— 
E.  M.,  BerlhamHted. 

The  spotted  flycatcher.— The  sight  of  this 
charming  summer  visitant's  name  under  the 
heading  of  "Destroyers"  (p.  241)  was  rather  a 
shock  to  one  of  his  admirers  until  the  reading  of 
the  article  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  destroying 


alluded  was  admitted  to  be  of  the  benignant  and 
not  of  ttie  malignant  type.  The  flycatcher's 
aerial  evolutions  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  from  its 
perch  on  the  pole  of  the  lawn  tennis  net  or 
croquet  stake,  is  a  never-failing  interest  at  any 
hour  of  the  long  summer  day,  while  constant 
visits  are  made  to  the  nest,  often  situated  in  the 
creeper-clad  trellis  close  to  the  house  windows, 
regardless  of  human  propinquity.  The  article  in 
question  gives  some  idea  of  the  immense  number 
of  insects,  many  of  them  injurious,  which  must 
be  consumed  by  a  single  pair  and  their  progeny. 
They  often  rear  two  broods  during  their  sojourn 
in  this  country,  since  from  the  day  of  their 
arrival  until  their  depirture  their  food  consists 
exclusively  of  insects.  — S   W.  F. 

Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  injured  by  frost.- 
An  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  (grown  on  a  pillar)  which 
had  made  growth  of  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  length 
all  down  the  rods  has  been  badly  touched  by  the 
late  frosts,  many  of  the  young  shoots  being  black 
or  shrivelled.  How  ought  the  pruning  to  be 
managed?  Shall  I  take  the  tips  off  the  long  rods 
of  last  year,  leaving  the  shrivelled  shoots  as  they 
are,  or  must  I  prune  back  hard  to  dormant  buds  ? 
The  wood  appears  white  and  sound  except  at  the 
tips  of  the  rods. — Persica,  Bucks. 

*^*  You  are  not  alone  in  your  experience  with 
frosted  growth.  Scarcely  any  Roses  escaped  the 
severe  weather  of  last  month.  Cut  back  to  a 
sound  eye,  or  if  now  showing  signs  of  breaking 
again  from  the  side  eyes  of  the  blighted  growths, 
all  wood  without  brown  pith  may  be  left.  Most 
of  our  climbers  push  out  side  eyes  so  long  as  the 
wood  is  not  severely  injured.  While  the  most 
prominent  and  central  eye  can  grow  away  freely, 
the  side  eyes  remain  dormant.  Gloire  de  Dijon  is 
a  very  hardy  Rose,  and  we  think  you  can  safely 
leave  most  of  the  long  rods.  It  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  later  blooms.— Ed. 


Public  Gardens. 

Lambeth  Palace  grounds.— It  is  probable 
that  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Lambeth  Palace 
will  shortly  be  thrown  open  to  the  public.  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  now  in 
communication  with  the  L:)ndon  County  Council 
in  respect  to  the  matter. 

New  park  for  Mountain  Ash.— Victoria 
Park,  presented  by  the  late  Lord  Aberdare  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Mountain  Ash,  near  Aberdare,  was 
opened  on  Monday,  April  10,  Lady  Aberdare  and 
the  present  Peer  taking  part  in  the  ceremony. 
The  park  covers  8  acres  of  ground,  and  is  situated 
on  a  hillside  overlooking  the  town.  It  has  a  main 
carriage  entrance,  and  over  a  mile  of  winding 
carriage  drive.  About  £2000  has  been  spent  in 
beautifying  the  grounds. 


A  correction. — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct 
an  error  into  which  I  have  unwittingly  fallen  in 
the  present  issue  of  the  "  Rosarian's  Year-Book," 
and  wherein  I  stated  that  Messrs.  Harkness  had 
succeeded  to  the  business  of  Mr.  .May  in  Bedale. 
I  am  assured  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  present 
firm  of  J.  and  A.  May,  of  Hope  Nurseries,  con- 
tinues the  business  which  was  purchased  by  them 
from  the  late  Mr.  Henry  May's  executors  about 
five  years  ago,  and  has  not  only  been  carried  on 
by  the  May  family  for  three  generations,  but  is 
now  in  a  flourishing  condition. — The  Editor  of  the 
"  Rosarian's  Year-Book." 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Roses  in  Pots."  Eiglith  eilition.  By  VVm.  Pan 
WaUham  Cross,  N.  Simplcin,  Marshall,  Kent  ai 
Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Names  of  plants.— Sprmor^aL—l,  Abutilon 
vexillarium  ;  2,  the  double  Jonquil ;  3,  Coromlla  iberica. 

Iris,  Biicits.- Scilla  bifolia  from  weak  bulbs. 

Names  of  fruit.- 7".  i.— It  is  possible,  but  of 
doubtful  good,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  reallj;  fine  new 
iruitf.,  old  ones  not  being  worth  doing.  Besides,  many 
eaders  object. 
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Orchids. 


BIGENERIC  HYBRID  ORCHIDS. 
The  intercrossing  of  the  different  species  of 
Orchids  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches 
of  hybridisation,  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  few 
there  are  among  our  prominent  growers  who 
are  interested  in  the  production  of  seedlings 
that  have  given  bigeneric  crosses  the  considera- 
tion they  deserve.  It  was  not  until  1887,  when 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  .Sons  introduced  Zygo-Colax 
Veitchi  (Zygopetalum  crinitum  x  Colax  jugo- 
sus),  that  any  attention  worthy  of  note  had 
been  devoted  to  this  particular  branch.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  Cattleya  and 
Li«lia  species  had  been  intercrossed  previously 
to  that.  The  flowering  of  Zygo-Colax  Veitchi 
practically  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Orchid  hybridisation,  for 
it  led  to  the  origin  of  a  new  name,  derived  from 
the  joint  names  of  the  parent  species  used  in 
its  production.  Phaio-Calanthe  Sedeni  was  the 
next  bigeneric  cross  to  flower,  being  the  result 
of  intercrossing  Phaius  grandifolius  and  Calanthe 
Veitchi.  The  combination  of  other  varieties  of 
these  species  has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
several  useful  hybrids.  A  few  years  back  the 
possibility  of  hybrids  of  any  description  being 
found  among  species  in  their  native  habitat 
was  scouted  by  botanists.  Yet  it  is  now  a 
well-known  fact  that  hybrids  have  appeared 
possessing  the  intermediate  characteristics  of 
two  species  known  to  grow  together,  as, 
for  example,  Lielia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  in- 
termedia. From  the  intercrossing  of  these  we 
have  the  natural  hybrid  Laelio-Cattleya  ele- 
gans  of  the  Schilleriana  section,  or  those  with 
white  sepals  and  petals,  the  dark  section  of 
L.-C.  elegans  being  derived  from  the  inter- 
crossing of  Lielia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  Leo- 
poldi,  which  are  also  found  growing  together. 
Tliere  are  other  instances  that  can  be  cited 
nf  the  existence  of  so-called  natural  hybrids, 
but  generic  hybrids  are  rarely  met  with. 
The  first  to  make  its  appearance  was  Epi- 
Cattleya  guatemalensis,  which  is  a  natural 
hybrid  between  Epidendrum  aurantiacum  and 
Cattleya  Skinneri.  It  was  originally  found 
growing  on  the  same  tree  with  the  two  species 


by  Mr.  Skinner,  who  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch 
A-  Sons,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  the  spring  of 
1861.  It  was  originally  described  as  Cattleya 
guatemalensis,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  .Society's  meeting  under  that 
name,  when  it  received  a  first-class  certificate. 
It  is  a  rare  jilant.  I  noted  a  specimen  in  the 
collection  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain 
at  Highbury,  Birmingham,  last  season.  It 
possesses  the  unmistakable  characteristics  of 
the  combined  parents.  The  flowers  are  quite 
intermediate  in  colour,  being  of  a  peculiar 
orange,  flushed  with  rose. 

The  Epidendrum  has  been  the  most  prominent 
species  that  has  been  used  up  to  the  present  in 
the  production  of  bigeneric  hybrids,  and  many 
remarkable  additions  have  been  the  result. 
One  of  the  finest  of  these  is  Epiphronitis 
Veitchi,  a  cross  between  Epidendrum  radicans 
and  Sophronitis  grandiflora.  It  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  select  two  more  widely 
dift'erent  species  than  those  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  hybrid.  In  the  habit  of  growth 
the  Epidendrum  parent  predominates,  the 
stature  being  reduced  to  from  12  inches  to 
18  inches  by  the  influence  of  the  other  parent. 
The  flower  is  like  a  glorified  E.  radicans,  with 
a  darker  crimson  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  the 
lip  having  a  larger  blotch  of  yellow  on  the  disc 
covered  with  crimson  spots.  The  racemes  are 
produced  as  in  the  Epidendrum  parent,  often 
carrying  upwards  of  a  dozen  of  the  attractive 
flowers.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful crosses  that  has  ever  been  made.  The 
lasting  qualities  of  the  flowers  combined  with 
its  ease  of  culture  render  it  one  of  the  most 
useful  hybrids  that  has  ever  been  raised.  The 
intercrossing  of  Epidendrums  with  Cattleyas 
and  L.-elias  has  found  considerable  favour.  , 
Most  of  these  have  made  their  appearance  i 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  They  arc  ' 
a  most  interesting  class  of  hybrids  and  worthy 
of  every  attention.  [ 

Sophronitis  grandiflora  has  been  used  in  the 
production  of  eight  diflerent  hybrids.  Thc>  j 
combination  of  Sophronitis  and  Cattleya  may 
not  strike  one  as  being  more  than  could  have  i 
been  expected  if  we  consider  the  slight  dif- 
ferences which  distinguish  the  two  genera. 
This  combination  has  certainly  been  one  of  the 


most  successful  that  could  have  been  desired, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one(Sophro-Cattleya 
Charaberlainiana,  which  is  the  reverse  cross  of 
S.-C.  Calypso),  all  are  distinct  and  worthy  of 
attention .  It  was  the  intercrossing  of  Sophro- 
nitis grandiflora  and  Cattleya  intermedia  that 
produced  the  first  bigeneric  hybrid,  named  by 
Reichenbach  LieliaBatemaniana,  which  flowered 
in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons'  Chelsea  nur- 
series in  188(),  Reichenbach  calling  it  "  a 
lovely  gem,  a  miniature  Lrelia."  We  have  also 
had  at  different  times  failures  where  bigeneric 
crosses  were  supposed  to  have  been  made.  A 
short  time  back,  a  plant  which  was  said  to  be 
the  result  of  crossing  Zygopetalum  Mackayi 
and  Odontoglossum  crispum  was  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall.  This  proved  to  be  identical 
with  Zygopetalum  Mackayi.  A  still  closer 
amalgamation  has  been  attempted  on  many 
occasions,  viz.,  the  two  sections  of  the  Slipper 
Orchid  family,  Selenipediuras  and  Cypri- 
pediums.  I  have  on  several  occasions  crossed 
these,  and  apparently  good  seed  has  been  the 
result,  but  from  some  cause  or  other  the  seed 
has  failed  to  germinate.  I  hear  that  others 
have  been  more  fortunate,  for  it  is  reported  that 
large  plants  exist,  but  that  they  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  flower.  H.  J.  C. 


L.ELIA   FLAVA. 


Thls  pretty  L;elia  has  never  become  very  popular, 
nor  is  it  now  so  much  grown  as  its  distinctness 
and  fine  colour  would  seem  to  warrant.  It  is  a 
dwarf-growing  plant,  with  cylindrical  stems  about 
6  inches  high  and  flower-spikes  containing  five, 
six,  or  more  flowers.'.these  being  of  a  light  orange- 
yellow  shade,  rather  uncommon  in  the  genus. 
Like  many  other  species  of  a  tufted  habit,  L. 
flava  is  easily  injured  by  over  •  watering  the 
roots,  and  planting  them  in  large  pots  or  baskets 
with  a  lot  of  peat  and  Moss  about  them  makes 
this  very  likely  to  happen.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
L.  flava  can  hardly  be  too  much  pinched  for  root 
room,  and  fine-flowering  plants  may  be  grown  in 
baskets  only  a  few  inches  across.  About  the  rods 
of  these  the  roots  take  a  firm  hold,  so  that  if  the 
plant  were  turned  upside  down  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  its  falling  out.  When  they  obtain  this 
mastery  of  the  compost,  as  it  were,  the  plants  are 
safe,  for  then,  unless  it  is  done  purposely,  it  is 
dirticult  to  over-water  them.     This  is  quite  dif- 
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ferent  when  the  plant  is  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  pot  and  the  roots,  instead  of  having  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  sides,  are  more  or  less  lost  among 
the  compost.  Water  being  poured  on  this,  the 
bulk  of  it  remains  wet  and  close  about  the  roots, 
to  tlieir  detriment. 

When  a  newly-imported  plant  can  be  obtained 
and  established  upon  a  rough  block  of  wood  this 
will  go  on  for  years  and  improve,  provided  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  is  kept  right,  but  this 
will  not  be  possible  with  a  plant  that  has  been 
grown  for  years  in  an  Orchid  house.  Only  a 
little  Sphagnum  Moss  about  the  roots  will  be 
necessary  :  indeed,  the  bare  block  is  preferable 
to  too  much  material.  Though  this  species 
delights  in  ample  light,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  young  growths  are  ruined  by  exposure  to 
sun  before  they  are  properly  hardened  by  a 
gradually  increased  light.  This  is,  of  course, 
very  weakening  to  the  plants,  as  back  breaks  are 
never  so  strong  as  the  leads.  Again,  moisture  is 
apt  to  collect  in  them  owing  to  their  shape,  and 
these  and  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities  have 
given  this  Laelia  a  bad  name  as  a  cultivated  plant. 
But  it  is  really  not  difficult  to  grow  with  proper 
care.  Being  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Brazil, 
an  intermediate  or  Cattleya  house  temperature 
suits  it  well  while  growing.  It  is  sometimes 
taken  to  a  cooler  house  and  drier  atmosphere 
when  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  complete,  this  with  a 
view  of  well  ripening  the  growth,  but  with  ordi- 
nary care  in  a  good  light  house  and  a  position  not 
far  from  the  roof -glass  this  ought  not  to  be  neces- 
sary. L.  flava  first  flowered  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  Charles  Lemon  at  Carclew  in  the  same  year  as 
ib  was  introduced,  viz.,  1839. 


Chysis  Chelsoni.— This  pretty  hybrid  is  very 
bright  and  telling,  the  yellow  tint  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  contrasting-  well  with  the  purple  mark- 
ings on  the  lip  and  the  tips  of  the  other  segments. 
It  has  in  short  just  that  brig;htness  about  it  that 
C.  bractescens,  beautiful  as  it  is,  always  seems  to 
lack.  Like  it,  the  hybrid  is  a  free-growing  plant, 
thriving  in  ample  heat  and  moisture,  but  requir- 
ing a  thorough  ripening  and  rest  to  induce  it  to 
flower  freely.  While  liking  plenty  of  light,  shad- 
ing is  necessary  to  prevent  injury  to  the  rather 
tender  foliage  until  it  begins  to  lose  colour. 

Odontoglossum  Cervantesi.  —  I  noticed 
some  very  fine  forms  of  this  recently  in  flower  at 
Bush  Hill  Park,  many  of  them  being  the  pretty 
rose-coloured  type  that  contrasts  so  well  with  its 
whiter  forms.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
cool  house  kinds,  and  may  be  grown  with  the 
utmost  ease  by  anyone  having  the  convenience  of 
a  cool  house.  It  is  only  a  moderate  grower,  and 
should  for  this  reason  be  grown  in  small  recep- 
tacles, these  being  placed  near  the  glass  for  pre- 
ference. The  compost  will  consist  of  the  usual 
peat  and  Moss  mixture,  a  very  little  of  it  over 
good  drainage. 

Dendrobium  Falconeri.— The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  extremely  showy  and  bright,  and  I 
have  noticed  it  flowering  freely  in  one  or  two  col- 
lections around  London.  It  is  not  3verywhere  a 
success  owing  in  some  instances  to  its  being 
starved  by  growing  in  mid-air  without  any  facili- 
ties being  given  for  the  small  growths  to  root  into 
anything  rough.  If  a  pole  or  Tree  Fern  stem 
is  provided,  the  growths  that  reach  it  are  always 
finer,  though,  of  course,  with  a  plant  of  its 
habit  all  cannot  do  so.  In  a  good  form  the 
flowers  are  each  4  inches  across,  the  sepals  rosy 
white,  the  petals  and  lip  tipped  with  purple,  the 
latter  having;  a  broad  maroon  area  and  white  and 
orange  markings.  It  is  a  native  of  Assam,  and 
was  introduced  in  1856.— H.  R. 

Dendrobiums.— To  a  lover  of  Dendrobiums 
the  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  March  14  was 
very  interesting.  These  are  lovely  plants,  and 
whatever  the  future  has  in  store  f  or  Orchids  gene- 
rally, they  will  be  grown  for  their  intrinsic  worth. 
The  result  of  using  only  the  best  forms  for  hybri- 
dising; is  well  shown  by  the  tine  forms  of  D.  splen- 


seem  impossible  that  these  hybrids  could  have 
been  raised  from  the  same  parents  as  the  older  D. 
Ainsworthi.  Some  very  fine  forms  of  D.  Wardi- 
anum  were  shown  by  various  exhibitors,  but  they 
were  principally  flowering  upon  the  imported 
stems,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that 
these  finely  coloured  varieties  do  not  always  repeat 
themselves  when  grown  under  cultivation.  Two 
white  forms  were  shown,  the  true  Wardianum 
album,  a  plant  that  flowered  out  of  a  recent  im- 
portation, being  put  up  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son.  This  has  no  maroon  spots  on  the 
lip,  simply  the  yellow  centre,  and  is  therefore 
quite  distinct  from  that  set  up  as  album  by 
another  exhibitor,  this  form  having  simply  lost 
the  purple  tips  to  the  segments.  D.  Wigamv 
xanthochilum  has  far  more  yellow  about  it  than  is 
usually  seen  in  the  progeny  of  D.  nobile  and  D. 
signatum,  though  forms  nearly  approaching  it 
have  been  shown  from  time  to  time.  Such  grand 
things  as  D.  micans,  one  of  the  richest  of  Den- 
drobes,  D.  Juno,  and  others  were  shown.  Seldom 
has  such  a  fine  display  of  Dendrobes  been  seen. 

Ccelogryne  (Pleione)  humilis.— I  should  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  have  through 
The  Garden  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed  blooms 
of  Pleione.  They  are  from  imported  bulbs 
bought  as  P.  humilis.  No.  3  you  will  see  is  very 
like  the  true  humilis,  but  they  have  for  several 
years  been  grown  side  by  side,  and  P.  humihs  is 
always  a  month  earlier  in  blooming.  One  variety 
not  yet  in  bloom  is  of  a  more  decided  yellow  than 
any  I  have  sent. — G.  H.  B. 

*»*  The  four  flowers  sent  show  a  remarkable 
and  a  very  uncommon  variation  of  this  species. 
No.  3,  as  remarked,  shows  a  very  good  form  of 
the  type.  No.  1  is  very  near  Pleione  humilis  var. 
albata,  but  has  rather  more  rose  colour  in  the 
sepals  and  petals,  and  has  also  more  than  the 
two  orange-brown  spots  on  the  lip  as  in  the  last- 
named  variety.  No.  2  is  quite  a  distinct  form ;  we 
have  never  seen  a  variety  like  it  l.iefore.  The 
purple  radiating  lines  running  through  the  centre 
area  with  the  rich  brown  spottings  at  the  sides  of 
the  lip  are  most  eff'ective.  As  a  variety  it  is 
worthy  of  every  consideration.  No.  4  is  Pleione 
humihs  var.  tricolor,  which  has  the  lines  between 
the  fringed  veins  of  the  lip  orange-brown,  the 
sides  thickly  spotted  with  the  same  colour,  which 
becomes  almost  a  suft'usion  at  the  apex,  the  sepals 
and  petals  slightly  lighter  in  colour  than  in  the 
typical  form.  This  variety  was  first  noted  in  Mr. 
W.  Bull's  establishment  in  1880.  "  G.  H.  B." 
has  been  most  fortunate  in  securing  such  a  varia- 
tion among  imported  plants.  The  variation  both 
in  colour  and  the  periods  at  which  they  flower 
may  be  caused  by  geographical  distribution.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  the  plants  were 
procured  from  the  same  importation  they  were 
collected  in  the  same  spot.  An  altitude  of  1000 
feet  in  the  different  regions  in  which  this  species 
is  found  has  considerable  effect  on  vegetation 
generally.  This  may  account  for  the  yellow- 
marked  forms  flowering  later  than  those  of  the 
typical  variety.  A  well-flowered  specimen  of 
each  should  be  exhibited  before  the  Orchid  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  one 
of  the  fortnightly  meetings.— Ed. 


ONCIDIUM  LOXENSE. 
The  number  of  Oncidiums  with  long  twining 
flower-spikes  is  large  and  varied,  but  this  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  of  them  all,  and  a  fine  plant  in 
every  way.  The  spikes  when  strong  carry  many 
flowers,  which  in  shape  come  nearer  parhaps  to 
those  of  0.  undulatum  than  to  those  of  any  ocher. 
The  sepals  are  of  a  bright  reddish  brown  with 
transverse  bars  of  greenish  yellow,  the  petals  a 
dull  olive  with  fewer  markings.  The  lip  varies 
considerably  in  colour,  but  most  often  is  a  bright 
orange  or  golden  yellow.  The  plants  do  best  in 
quite  a  cool  house,  where  during  the  growing 
season  ample  atmospheric  moisture  is  always 
present  with  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  But 
the  plants  like  light,  and  unless  they  get  it  dur- 
ing winter  they  will  not  flower  at  all  freely. 
The    roots    are    large    and    persistent,   pushing 


through  and  about  a  rough,  open  description  of 
compost  better  than  anything  at  all  close  or  firm. 
Good  lumpy  peat  and  clean  Sphagnum,  with 
rough  lumps  of  charcoal  and  potting  ballast,  suit 
it  well.  Repotting  need  not  take  place  oftener 
than  once  in  three  years  or  thereabouts.  But,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  intervening  seasons  a  little  top- 
dressing  either  of  peat  or  Moss  should  be  put  on. 
This  is  rendered  more  necessary  with  this  species 
than  most  because  of  the  habit  it  has  of  pro- 
ducing one  pseudo-bulb  at  some  distance  above 
the  other  ;  and  not  only  does  this  bring  the  roots 
out  of  the  way  of  the  compost,  but  they  are 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  insects  unless  covered 
up. 

The  best  way  to  water  such  plants  as  this  is 
with  a  rose  syringe,  the  ordinary  watering-pot 
failing  to  properly  moisten  the  whole  of  the 
compost.  When  carelessly  watered,  the  upper 
layer  of  peat  and  moss  becomes  very  wet  and  the 
roots  decay,  but  below  they  are  starved  from 
want  of  moisture.  Some  cultivators  do  not  allow 
the  plants  to  flower  two  seasons  in  succession  ;  bub 
although  this  is  a  capital  safeguard  to  weak  or 
ill-established  plants,  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
with  others  in  good  healtli,  always  provided  the 
flower-spikes  are  removed  before  they  distress  the 
plants  and  sufficient  moisture  is  provided  at  the 
roots  while  in  flower.  The  worst  insect  enemy  to 
this  class  is  thrips,  and  this  is  especially  mis- 
chievous just  when  the  young  spikes  are  pushing 
up.  If  not  kept  clean,  these  will  be  so  crippled 
that  they  become  blind  and  the  flowers  refuse  t3 
form.  Fumigation  and  frequent  syringings  will 
destroy  the  insects,  and  a  pure  and  moist  atmo- 
sphere keeps  them  in  check. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ORGHIDS. 

Dendrobium  Dalbousianum.— This  is  now 

in  bloom,  and  the  large  flowers  are  very  attractive 
against  the  deep  green  foliage  aud  purple-liued  stems. 
The  plant  is  cue  of  the  easiest  to  manage  if  given 
plenty  of  root  room  and  allowed  a  long  season  of 
growth.  The  flowers  are  seldom  produced  on  the  one- 
year-old  stems,  but  the  older  ones  go  on  and  bloom 
several  years  in  suecessiou. 
Odontoglossum    triumphans    aureum.— 

The  best  typical  forms  are  superior  to  this  variety  as 
garden  plants  and  its  name  is  hardly  descriptive,  for 
in  the  plants  that  have  come  under  my  notice  the 
golden  yellow  of  the  type  is  replaced  by  a  greenish 
tiot.  It  is  distinct,  of  course,  but  certainly  not  an 
improvement,  for  the  typicit  O.  triumpfiaus  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  yellow  Odjntoglots,  extremely  showy 
and  very  free  flowering. 

Ejpiphronitls  Veitehi.— The  blossoms  of  this 
hybrid  are  extremely  bright  and  telling,  and  they  look 
remarkably  well  against  the  deep  green  foliage.  It  is 
more  plentiful  now  than  formerly  and  should  become 
a  very  popular  Orchid.  It  partakes  most  of  the  habit 
of  the  Epidendrum  aud  may  be  grown  in  medium 
sized  pots  or  baskets.  The  parentage— E.  radioana 
and  Sophronitis  grandiflora- would  lead  one  to  expect 
it  to  do  best  in  a  cool  house,  but  the  growth  is  more 
free  if  given  a  little  warmth. 

Oneidium  Warneri.— This  Oneidium  is  oooa. 
sionally  exhibited,  but  is  by  no  means  plentiful.  The 
habit  is  peculiar,  the  purple  and  green  pseudo-bulbs 
bearing  very  narrow  foliage  and  erect  spikes  contain- 
ing  six  or  eight  flowers.  These  are  small,  the  sepals 
and  petals  variable  in  colour,  usually  brown  and  yel- 
low, the  lip  bright  yellow.  ().  Warneri  should  be 
grown  in  a  very  light  part  of  the  Cattleya  house  or 
with  the  Mexican  Lailias,  a  rather  small  pot  or  hisket 
being  best,  and  the  usual  compost  of  peit  ani  Moss. 
It  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  first 
flowered  with  the  late  Mr.  Warner  in  1845. 

Cypripedium  Mastersianum.— I  have  just 
received  a  beautiful  form  of  this  distinct  Cypripedium 
in  which  the  purple  tint  usually  seen  in  the  petals  is 
much  brighter  and  the  flower  itself  is  very  large.  It 
has  been  grown  in  a  very  strong  heat  aud"  has  great 
substance.  Though  not  a  favourite  species  of  mine,  I 
think  were  plenty  of  such  forms  as  this  forthcoming 
it  would  be  far  more  popular  than  it  is.  It  is  a  flower 
that  lights  up  beautifully,  and  this  is  where  some  of 
the  Cypripediums  are  so  very  useful,  for  no  matter 
how  pretty  a  flower  may  be  by  day,  if  the  colours  are 
lost  under  artificial  light  it  loses  much  of  its  value  to 
the  decorator. — H. 
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THE    BEECHES. 

(KAGUS.)  _ 

Although  no  tree  is  more  typical  of  our 
northern  woods  and  forests  than  the  Beech — 
for  it  ranks  with  the  Oak,  the  Ash,  and  the 
Elm  in  size  and  in  numbers — the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs  is,  so  far  as  the  number  of 
types  is  concerned,  most  strongly  represented 
in  the  colder  latitudes  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. There  are  in  all  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen species  of  Beech  known,  one  of  which  is 
found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  one  in  Eastern 
North  America,  and  the  rest  at  the  southern 
extremities  of  the  continents  of  South  America 
and  Australasia.  The  American  species  (Fagus 
ferruginea)  is  hardy  in  Britain,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  thrive  perfectly  ;  neither  do  the  Beeches 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  succeed  except  in 
the  milder  parts  of  the  British  Isles.     Conse- 


noblest  objects  in  the  flora  of  the  northern 
world.  It  IS  one  of  the  native  trees  of  Britain, 
and  spreads  over  almost  the  whole  of  Europe, 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  eastwards  to  Asia  Minor  and  Persia. 
What  is  practically  the  same  tree  (although 
from  its  geographical  position  it  has  been  called 
asiatica)  is  found  in  Japan,  where  it  is  also  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  large  forest  trees. 
The  common  Beech  is  in  its  greatest  beauty 
during  the  early  part  of  June,  when  the  young 
leaves,  whilst  almost  at  the  full  size,  still  retain 
that  pale,  exquisitely  tender,  yet  lustrous  green 
that  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  of  our 
large  trees.  The  shade  produced  by  the  Beech 
is  so  dense  as  to  prevent  the  existence  of  any 
woody  undergrowth.  Rarely  or  never  does 
even  the  Ivy  grow  on  or  beneath  a  healthy 
spreading  Beech.  The  common  Bluebell,  how- 
ever, finishing  as  it  does  the  majn  of  its  leaf- 
growth  in  early  spring  whilst  the  Beech  is  still 
bare,  manages  to  flourish  beneath  it.     It  is  in 


has  produced  a  great  number  of  varieties.  These 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  one  of  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  habit  of  the  trees  themselves ; 
another  by  the  size,  shape  and  lobing  of  the 
leaves  ;  and  the  third  by  the  colour  of  the  leaves. 

F.  s.  ASIATICA.— This  Beech,  as  has  before  been 
intimated,  ia  a  variety  more  in  a  geographical 
sense  than  in  any  other.  I  have  only  seen  small 
trees  that  have  been  introduced  from  Japan,  but 
they  are  indistinguishable  from  specimens  similar 
in  size  of  the  common  English  tree.  Writing  of 
it  in  the  "Forest  Flora  of  Japan,"  Prof.  Sargent 
says,  "  It  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest  deciduous 
tree  of  the  mountains  of  Hondo,  where  it  some- 
times covers  wide  areas  nearly  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  trees.  Trees  80  feet  or  90  feet  high,  with 
trunks  more  than  3  feet  in  diameter,  are  not  un- 
common." 

I. — Varieties  Differing  in  Hauit. 

F.  s.  conglomerata. — This  is  a  very  dwarf 
variety  of  bushy,  rounded  habit,  with  small,  more 
or  less  twisted  leaves.     An  uncommon  tree. 

F.  s.  BORNYENSis. — This  form  is  said  to  have 


Weeping  Beech  in  the  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork.     From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Oliver  F.  Hartland. 


quently  it  is  with  the  common  Beech  (Fagus 
sylvatica)  and  the  numerous  and  striking  varie- 
ties that  have  sprung  from  it  that  the  gardener 
and  forester  in  this  country  are  almost  exclu- 
sively concerned. 

The  Beeches,  of  which  there  are  evergreen 
as  well  as  deciduous  species,  belong  to  the 
great  and  important  family  of  trees  and  shrubs 
whose  fruits  are  borne  in  more  or  less  cup- 
shaped  receptacles.  This  family  (Cupulifer;\;) 
includes  the  Oaks,  Sweet  Chestnuts,  Horn- 
beams, Hazels,  &c.,  from  which  the  Beeches 
are  distinguished  (among  other  characters)  by 
the  triangular  nut.  Whilst  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  the  common  Beech  does  not  e([ual 
in  timber  value  the  Oak,  Ash  or  Elm,  it  occu- 
pies from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty  fully  as 
important  a  place.  A  well-grown  Beech,  with 
its  magnificent  trunk  covered  with  smooth  pale 
grey  bark  and  supporting  its  splendid  crown  of 
branches  and   shining  leaves,    is  one    of    the 


flower  by  the  time  the  Beech  has  clothed  itself 
in  tender  green,  and  never  is  a  carpet  of  Blue- 
bells more  lovely  than  when  it  stretches  be- 
neath a  canopy  of  the  young  foliage  of  the 
Beech. 

Fagus  sylvatica  and  its  varieties  thrive  much 
better  than  the  Oak  or  Ash  in  light  sandy  soil. 
Their  feeding  roots  remain  very  close  to  the  sur- 
face, and  for  this  reason  the  practice  of  raking 
away  the  fallen  leaves  from  beneath  big  trees  — 
which  is  always  objectionable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  tree— is 
especially  so  where  the  Beech  is  concerned. 
Loudon  observes  that  it  attains  in  England  its 
full  size  in  from  sixty  to  eighty  years,  and  that  it 
is  "more  than  doubtful  if  it  will  five  for  much 
more  than  100  or  150  years."  I  think  this  is  a 
low  estimate  of  the  vitality  of  the  Beech  ;  at  any 
rate  1  have  counted  upwards  of  200  rings  in  the 
trunks  of  trees  which  at  the  time  of  felling  were  to 
all  appearance  still  in  full  vigour.  Like  nearly 
all  trees  that  have  long  been  cultivated,  the  Beech 


sprung  from  var.  remillyensis,  from  which  it 
differs  in  its  trunk  being  more  erect  and  natur- 
ally attaining  a  greater  height.  The  branches, 
however,  are  more  distinctly  pendent  than  in  the 
parent  variety.  It  originated  at  Borny,  near 
Metz. 

F.  s.  MiLTONENsis  is  One  of  the  weeping  varie- 
ties, and  differs  from  var.  pendula  in  the  branches 
being  more  horizontal  rather  than  almost  per- 
fectly pendulous.  It  originated  at  Milton  Park, 
in  Northamptonshire. 

F.  s.  I'AGNVENSis. — "Found  in  the  forest  of 
Pagny  (North-east  France).  It  forms  a  very  large 
regular  head  resembling  a  huge  umbrella.  When 
grafted  near  the  ground  and  left  to  itself  it  does 
not  rise  much  above  the  soil,  but  covers  it  to  a 
great  extent "  (E.  Jouin,  in  Le  Jardin).  This 
variety  is  not  in  cultivation  in  this  country  so  far 
as  I  am  aware. 

F.  s.  PENDULA. — Of  the  five  or  six  diflerent 
forms  of  Weeping  Beech  this  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
and  most  striking.  It  docs  not  get  to  be  very  tall, 
but  sends  out  its  huge  branches  in  more  or  less 
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horizontal  directions,  and  from  these  the 
branches  hang  in  thick  masses  almost  perpen- 
dicularly, the  whole  forming  a  heavy  tent-like 
mass  of  foliage.  The  illustration  will  give  a 
better  idea  than  words  can  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  variety.  It  makes  an  excellent 
natural  summer-house  and  should  always  be 
given  an  isolated  position.  There  is  a  splendid 
example  of  this  tree  in  Mr.  A.  Waterer's  nursery 
at  Knap  Hill. 

F.  s.  PURPUREA  PENDULA.  —  This  Weeping 
Purple  Beech  is  a  valuable  addition  to  weeping 
trees.  It  resembles  the  preceding  variety  in 
habit,  and  its  leaves  are  equal  in  colour  to  those 
of  the  best  Purple  Beeches. 

P.  s.  REMiLT.YENSis.— Another  weeping  Beech 
originally  found  in  the  forest  of  Remilly,  in 
Lorraine.  It  is  one  of  the  least  elegant  of  its 
class,  being  of  somewhat  dumpy  habit,  and 
unless  trained  up  when  young  or  grafted 
high,  remains  dwarf  or  even  scrambles  along  the 
ground. 

F.  s.  TORTUOSA. — One  of  the  curious  dwarf 
forms  with  twisted,  contorted  branches. 

II. — Varieties  with  Leaves  Differinci  in 
Size  axd  Outline. 

F.  s.  CASTANE-EFOLiA.— One  of  the  cut-leaved 
forms.  A  proportion  of  the  leaves  is  divided 
into  narrow,  regular  segments  almost  reaching  to 
the  midrib ;  other  leaves  are  merely  coarsely 
toothed,  but  all  of  them  diii'er  in  shape  from 
ordinary  Beech  leaves,  being  longer  and  more 
pointed,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  altogether 
more  like  those  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut. 

F  s.  cocHLEATA. — A  curious  variety  of  dwarf, 
stunted  growth,  distinguished  by  the  convex  or 
spoon-shaped  leaves.  It  has  no  merit  except  as  a 
curiosity. 

F.  s.  CRISTATA. — A  variety  possessing  but  little 
beauty.  The  leaves  are  small,  deeply  toothed, 
and  have  scarcely  any  stalks  ;  they  are  congre- 
gated along  the  branches  in  curious  tufts.  The 
tree  always  remains  dwarf  and  stunted  in  habit, 
and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  monstrosity. 

F.  s.  GRANDIDENTATA.— In  habit  this  is  marked 
to  some  extent  by  the  slender  branches,  but  more 
especially  by  the  strong  toothing  of  the  leaves. 

F.  s.  iiETEROPHYLLA. — This  variety  is  known 
by  several  other  names,  such  as  asplenifolia, 
laciniata,  incisa,  &c.,  all  of  which  refer  to  the 
narrow,  beautifully  cut  leaves,  which  make  this 
one  of  the  most  distinct  as  well  as  the  moat  desir- 
able varieties  of  the  Beech  for  the  garden.  The 
leaves  are  of  more  than  the  normal  length,  being 
often  4  inches  to  5  inches  long  ;  they  are  in  some 
instances  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide  ;  in  others  they  are  of  the  ordinary  width, 
but  cut  up  into  narrow  lobes  reaching  almost  to 
the  midrib. 

F.  s.  MACROPHYLLA.— This  IS  One  of  the  noblest 
varieties  of  the  Beech.  The  leaves  are  far  larger 
than  in  any  of  the  other  forms,  often  measuring 
5  inches  in  length  and  from  .'5  inches  to  4  inches 
in  width.  Except  in  size  they  resemble  those  of 
the  type,  having  the  same  outline  and  the  same 
shallow  lobing  and  toothing  towards  the  apex. 
The  tree  itself  is  a  vigorous  grower. 

P.  s.  QUERCOiDES. — This  variety  may  be  de- 
scribed as  intermediate  between  the  cut-leaved 
Beech  (var.  heterophylla)  and  the  ordinary  form. 
The  leaves  are  smaller  and  narrower  than  in  the 
type,  and  have  the  margins  cut  up  into  deep, 
coarse  teeth,  but  they  are  never  reduced  to  the 
long,  narrow.  Willow  like  strips  so  frequent  in 
the  var.  heterophylla. 

P.  s.  UNDUL.4TA.— "  A  dwarf  variety,  forming  a 
small  compact  pyramid.  Leaves  small,  undu- 
lated, irregularly  toothed,  sometimes  a  little 
hood-shaped  "  (E.  Jouin,  in  Lt  Jardin). 

III. — Varieties  with  Coloured  Leaves. 

F.  s.  purpurea  (the  Purple  Beech). — As  a 
purely  garden  tree  this  is  the  commonest  and 
most  popular  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Beech. 
Possessing  all  the  vigour  and  dimensions  of  the 
green-leaved  type,  it  is  probably  the  finest  of  all 
trees  hardy  in  this  country  with  coloured  foliage. 


It  is,  like  the  common  Beech,  at  its  greatest 
beauty  when  the  leaves  are  young  ;  they  are  then 
of  a  tender  rosy  red,  becoming  dark  purple  with 
age  The  colour  is  affected  by  the  character  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  tree  is  growing,  and  there 
is  also  considerable  variation  in  shade  in  the  dif- 
ferent named  forms  now  in  commerce.  The 
Purple  Beech  can  be  raised  from  seed,  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  seeds  come  true,  most  of 
them  producing  the  ordinary  green  type  or  some 
intermediate  form.  Some  improved  sorts  have, 
however,  been  raised  by  this  means,  such  as  atro- 
purpurea,  nigra,  and  major,  whose  characters  are 
denoted  by  the  names.  The  Copper  Beech  (F. 
s.  cuprea)  is  probably  also  a  seedling  from  the 
Purple  Beech,  having  paler,  more  coppery  coloured 
leaves.  There  is  also  the  valuable  weeping  form, 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  previously  men- 
tioned. As  a  rule,  these  forms  are  increased  by 
grafting,  and  as  the  stock  in  this  case  is  of  the 
same  species  as  the  scion,  this  method  is  less 
objectionable  than  it  often  is.  Notwithstanding 
its  striking  character  and  beauty — or,  perhaps, 
because  of  them — the  Purple  Beech  may  easily 
be  overplanted  in  the  garden,  and  still  more  so  in 
the  park  and  woodland.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
trees  of  an  unusual  form  or  colour,  a  certain 
restraint  is  necessary  in  its  use.  To  my  eye  it 
strikes  a  discordant  note  when  associated  with 
our  common  British  trees.  It  is  better  as  an 
isolated  specimen  or  among  the  more  or  less 
peculiar  or  selected  types  of  trees  that  belong  to 
the  garden  proper  rather  than  to  the  park  or 
plantation.  The  Purple  Beech  is  by  no  means  a 
tree  of  recent  origin.  At  Buch,  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  there  is  still  (or  was  a  few 
years  ago)  a  specimen  that  was  written  about  as 
long  ago  as  1680.  It  is  the  survivor  of  a  group 
of  trees  originally  five  in  number,  of  which  three 
were  in  existence  in  1680,  and  which  were  even 
then  old  enough  for  traditions  and  legends  to  have 
gathered  about  them.  A  younger  but  more 
famous  Purple  Beech  is  growing  in  a  forest  near 
Sondershausen,  in  Germany.  This  tree  was  dis- 
covered during  the  last  century,  and  was  long 
considered  to  be  the  original  Purple  Beech.  It  is 
certainly  the  source  from  which  nearly  or  quite 
all  the  cultivated  trees  have  been  derived.  Al- 
though much  younger  than  the  tree  at  Buch,  it  is 
thought  to  be  about  200  years  old.  Besides  the 
German  and  Swiss  trees,  others  (apparently  also 
of  spontaneous  origin)  have  been  found  in  the 
Tyrol. 

F.  s.  I'Urpurea  tricolor.— When  seen  at  its 
best  this  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  of  the  varie- 
gated Beeches.  The  main  part  of  the  leaf  is 
purple,  but  it  is  also  streaked  and  edged  with 
rose,  which  is  of  an  especially  tender  and  beauti- 
ful shade  when  the  foliage  is  young. 

F.  s.  variegata.— The  leaves  of  this  variety 
are  streaked  with  creamy  white.  They  are  also 
longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  type  and  of 
irregular  outline.  The  shade  of  white  varies  :  in 
the  form  known  as  argenteo-variegata  it  is  of  a 
purer  white  ;  in  the  one  called  aureo- variegata  it 
is  yellow. 

F.  s.  zlatia. — I  have  only  seen  small  plants  of 
this  variety,  which  is  still  rare  and  expensive.  It 
has  reached  this  country  by  way  of  Messrs. 
Spath's  nursery,  near  Berlin.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  found  on  the  mountains  of  Servia.  Its 
distinguishing  character  is  the  golden  yellow  of 
the  leaves,  a  shade  comparable  to  that  of  the  var. 
Concordia  of  the  common  Oak. 

A  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  above 
Beeches  would  include  the  following  :  Mil- 
tonensis,  pendula,  heterophylla,  maorophylla, 
purpurea,  purpurea  pendula,  purpurea  tricolor, 
and  possibly  the  new  variety  zlatia. 

Little-known  Varieties. 

F.  ANTARCTICA.— But  little  Can  be  said  of  this 
Beech  as  a  cultivated  tree  in  Britain,  for  it  is 
very  rare  and  thrives  only  in  the  milder  parts. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  far  south  of  S.  America,  and, 
according  to  Sir  J.  Hooker,   the   "dense  dark 


forests  that  cover  the  mountain  slopes  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego  and  the  shores  of  the  Magellan  Straits 
are  principally  composed  of  this  tree  and  F. 
betuloides."  In  this  country  it  is  a  small  tree, 
with  small,  crowded,  ovate,  deciduous  lea\e3  from 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  with  a  blunt  apex  and  numerous  fine  teeth. 
The  branches  are  crowded  and  twisted. 

F.  P.ETUL01DES.— Although  found  along  with 
the  preceding  species  and  growing  under  identical 
conditions,  this  Beech  is  evergreen.  It  appears 
to  be  commoner  in  Britain  than  the  other,  and 
good  specimens  upwards  of  30  feet  high  have  been 
grown  in  De\on  and  in  South  Wales.  I  have  also 
seen  a  smaller,  but  still  healthy  plant  in  Mr.  A. 
Waterer's  nursery  at  Knap  Hill.  The  leaves  are 
very  like  those  of  a  shrubby  Birch,  being  each 
from  half  an  inch  to  1  inch  long  by  two-thirds  as 
much  in  width,  of  a  bright  glossy  green,  and  the 
margins  set  with  rounded  teeth. 

F.  CuNNixGHAMi  grows  in  Mr.  Acton's  garden 
at  Kilmacurragh,  Co.  Wicklow,  Ireland,  where  it 
is  30  feet  high.  I  do  not  know  of  a  finer  speci- 
nien.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Tasmania,  and, 
like  F.  betuloides,  is  evergreen,  but  it  differs 
from  that  species  in  its  much  smaller,  more  heart- 
shaped  leaves. 

F.  KERRU(4iNEA  (American  Beech).— In  the 
forests  of  Eastern  North  America  this  species  fills 
much  the  same  place  that  F.  sylvatica  does  in 
Europe.  It  strongly  resembles  the  Old  World 
species  in  habit  and  size,  reaching  as  it  does  to  a 
height  of  from  70  feet  to  80  feet,  but  it  is  readily 
distinguished  from  F.  sylvatica  by  the  leaves. 
These  are  longer  and  comparatively  narrower 
(3  inches  to  o  inches  long),  but  are  more  espe- 
cially distinct  in  their  deeper  and  sharper  teeth. 
According  to  Alton,  it  was  introduced  to  this 
country  in  1766;  sutficient  time,  therefore,  has 
elapsed  for  it  to  have  reached  its  fullest  size,  but 
I  suspect  that,  like  several  other  American  proto- 
types of  common  European  trees,  it  is  not 
capable  of  attaining  its  native  perfection  in  our 
climate. 

F.  F.  VAR.  LATiFOLiA  is  noteworthy  for  its 
larger,  broader  leaves  and  for  their  even  more 
marked  toothing,  which  gives  them  a  strong 
similarity  to  the  leaves  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut.- 
W.  J.  Bean,  Kew. 

\*  The  AVeeping  Beech  figured  is  growing 
in  the  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  and  was  planted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Hartland  in  1 810. 
The  height  of  the  arch  of  branches  is  42  feet, 
circumference  of  branches  268  feet,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk  at  4  feet  from  the  ground 
being  14  feet. — Ed. 


Fuchsia  Riccartoni  and  F.  gracilis.— Of 

the  outdoor  shrubs  growing  here,  none  have  suf- 
fered more  from  the  effects  of  the  severe  weather 
experienced  last  month  than  the  above.  On 
account  of  the  extreme  mildness  preceding  it,  the 
buds  were  very  forward  and  growth  on  the  move. 
Not  only  have  the  young  growing  buds  been 
destroyed,  but  much,  if  not  all,  of  last  season's 
wood  as  well,  so  that  the  twiggy  shoots  that  bloom 
earliest  will  be  missing  this  year;  consequently 
the  general  flowering  will  be  later,  as  all  growth 
must  spring  either  from  strong  stems  or  from  the 
ground  line.  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  de- 
struction has  been  the  same  irrespective  of  posi- 
tion or  association,  for  single  specimens,  groups, 
hedges  and  those  on  pergolas  have  suffered,  which  is 
to  be  regretted,  for  this  class  of  plants  forms  fine 
features  in  this  district  during  late  summer  and 
autumn.  In  connection  with  the  injurious  effects 
of  frost  and  raw  east  winds  on  the  Fuchsias  I 
may  be  allowed  to  mention  one  thing  which 
struck  me  with  surprise.  Intermingled  with  the 
Fuchsias  covering  a  rustic  archway  or  pergola  is 
some  Tropoeolum  speciosum,  strings  of  which  had 
not  been  killed  down.  These  had  thrown  out 
quite  a  crop  of  young  shoot",  which,  strange  to 
say,  withstood  the  frost  and  coll  without  the 
least  injury,  were  as  fresh  after  it  as  before,  and 
are  now  growing  away  freely.  I  was  not  aware 
until  now  that  young  ani    apparenly   tender- 
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growing  shoots  of  this  Tropseolum  were  hardier 
than  the  dormant  wood  of  reputed  hardy  Fuch- 
sias.-J.  R. 

THE  VALUE  OF  TOP-DRESSING 
CONIFERS. 
This  does  not  receive  the  attention  at  the 
hands  of  gardeners  it  should,  particularly  in 
places  where  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  has 
to  be  periodically  cleaned  to  preserve  a  neat 
appearance.  The  constant  hoeing  and  raking 
which  are  necessary  to  effect  this  naturally 
lead  in  course  of  time  to  a  great  deal  of  the 


humus  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  their 
own  foliage  and  that  of  other  trees,  blown 
thither  by  the  winds  at  various  times.  If  an 
attempt  be  made  to  remove  this  humus,  it  is 
generally  found  to  contain  a  perfect  mass  of 
roots,  and  healthy  ones  too,  and  this  useful  ' 
object-lesson  therefore  teaches  us  that  if  we  ' 
must  perforce  keep  the  space  beneath  these  1 
trees  clear  of  anything  approaching  untidiness  ! 
we  should  not  omit  to  return  an  equivalent  in  ' 
the  shape  of  fresh  soil  whenever  it  is  found 
necessary.  I  had  this  matter  brought  home  to  i 
my  mind  some  few  years  ago  with  regard  to  a 
Wellingtonia,   which  had   such   a   quantity    of  ! 


pleasure  grounds  I  had  a  good  deal  of  turf  left 
on  hand.  With  this  I  covered  the  ground 
beneath  a  large  Douglas  Fir,  several  Deodars, 
Cedars,  and  other  conifers.  The  ground  was 
first  loosened,  then  the  turf  was  put  on  grass- 
side  downwards,  and  a  little  fine  soil  thrown 
over  all  to  fill  up  the  interstices.  I  was  ex- 
amining these  the  other  day,  and  in  each  and 
every  instance  the  new  soil  has  become  tho- 
roughly permeated  with  roots,  and,  what  is 
still  more  gratifying,  the  trees  have  greatly 
improved  in  health.  I  think  if  more  fre(iuent 
attention  were  only  given  this  matter  the 
general  improvement  both  in  health  and 
growth  of  the  trees 
alone,  especially  those 
which  are  approach- 
ing a  mature  age, 
would  amply  repay 
"  ^  _  V         '  their  owners  for  the 

time  and  labour  so 
expended,  and  it 
might  perhaps  go  a 
long  way  towards 
rendering  some  coni- 
fers —  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Deodar, 
which  begins  to  de- 
teriorate and  often 
dies  in  some  places 
after  attaining  a 
certain  age  —  longer- 
lived.  Hitherto  many 
of  these  Cedars  have 
died  here  when  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty 
years  old,  and  from 
no  apparent  cause  ; 
but  since  giving  the 
remainder  of  the 
specimens  which 
were  planted  at  the 
same  time  as  those 
that  died  a  top-dress- 
ing, no  further  losses 
have  occurred,  and 
they  appear  perfectly 
healthy  at  the  present 
time.  A.  W. 
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surface-soil  being  unavoidably  carried  away. 
Now,  as  most,  if  not  all,  kinds  of  coniferous 
trees  form  great  quantities  of  roots  near  the 
surface,  this  piecemeal  removal  of  soil  lays  bare 
a  great  number  of  these  surface-roots,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  they  become  starved  and 
ultimately  perish.  It  therefore  follows  that, 
unless  this  loss  of  soil  is  made  good  now  and 
again,  the  trees  are  bound  to  suffer  either  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  consequence.  Coni- 
fers, the  ground  beneath  which  is  not  subjected 
to  this  periodical  cleaning-out  process,  possess, 
I  always  find,  the  greatest  number  of  surface- 
roots,  and  these  ramify  in  the  accumulation  of 


At  Bmrnhamt  Beeches. 


I  decaying  matter  lying  beneath  it  that  it  began 
I  to  look  very  unsightly,  the  tree  occupying 
an  open  position  on  grass.  Orders  were  given 
for  the  rubbish  to  be  removed,  but  as  soon 
as  a  commencement  was  made  it  was  clear  that 
j  nothing  but  the  topmost  layer  could  be  raked 
out,  the  remainder  being  nothing  but  a  net- 
work of  roots.  Since  then,  whenever  circum- 
stances have  demanded  that  this  cleaning  out 
must  be  done,  it  is  only  the  loose  material 
which  is  taken  away,  and  I  always  endeavour 
j  to  make  good  this  loss  with  a  surface  dressing 
I  of  soil,  however  poor  it  may  be.  Two  years 
ago  when  carrying  out  some  alterations  in   the 


The      Caucasian 

Laiu-el. — I  have  a  gar- 
den in  the  soil  of  whicli 
the  common  Laurel  does 
not  seem  to  thrive  very 
well, while  the  Caucasian 
Laurel  gro^vs  remark- 
ably well  and  is  an  ex- 
;ly  handsome  shrub, 
li  to  plant  a  hedge 
of  it,  but  as  cows  would 
pass  this  both  night  and 
morning,  I  am  afraid  to 
do  so,  not  knowing  if  it 
is  injurious  to  cattle. 
Would  some  reader  of 
The  C4ARDEX  kindly 
give  me  thisinformation? 
— F.  A.  P. 

Pyrusjaponica.— 
One  would  think  such 
a  beautiful  shrub  as  this  Pyrus  would  be  easily 
obtainable  at  all  nurseries  in  good  well-rooted 
plants,  but  it  is  not  the  case  with  more  than  one 
well-known  firm.  I  have  ordered  it  several  times 
during  the  recent  planting  season,  and  only  once 
have  good  plants  been  sent.  For  the  most  part 
the  trees  have  been  simply  suckers  cut  presum- 
ably from  old-established  plants  without  enough 
root  to  enable  them  to  get  hold  of  the  soil.  Some 
firms  habitually  send  out  something  else,  and  I 
have  had  the  Siberian  Crab,  a  plant  I  did  nob 
want,  though  of  course  a  very  beautiful  one,  sent 
on  one  occasion  for  it.  The  Pyrus  in  question  is 
not  so  f retjuently  planted  as  a  free,  open  bush  as  it 
might  be,  for  in  this  state  and  backed  by  suitable 
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evergreens  it  forms  a  very  pretty  picture  in  April 
and  May,  the  flowers  lasting  longer  than  those  of 
any  other  spring-flowering  shrub.  Possibly  the 
fact  that  the  growth  of  this  plant  does  not  unite 
so  freely  as  some  in  grafting  accounts  for  its 
being  so  difficult  to  procure,  for  most  of  this  class 
of  material  is  raised  by  this  method  in  nurseries. 
It  may,  however,  be  raised  from  layers,  or  by 
taking  off  young  suckers  and  transplanting  to 
nursery  beds  for  a  while.  Cuttings  root  readily 
in  some  seasons  ;  in  others  a  large  percentage 
will  be  lost.— J.  W. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

PEACH  BLISTER  AND  CURLED 
FOLIAGE. 
The  season  will  soon  be  with  us  when  we  may 
expect  to  hear  the  usual  complaints  of  blistered 
foliage  on  outdoor  Peach  trees.  In  many 
gardens  this  is  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
there  is  to  contend  against  with  the  outdoor 
cultivation  of  both  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Different  means  are  employed  to  save  the 
bloom  from  frost,  and  a  good  set  of  fruit  may 
be  secured  and  every  promise  for  a  good  crop, 
but  so  badly  are  the  trees  injured  by  blister 
some  weeks  later  that  not  only  does  the  young 
fruit  drop  wholesale,  but  the  trees  often  have 
a  struggle  to  outgrow  the  evil.  That  blister  is 
practically  unknown  in  trees  growing  under 
glass,  and  that  those  trained  to  south  and  west 
walls  suffer  more  during  some  seasons  than  they 
do  in  others,  prove,  I  think,  that  the  mischief 
is  caused  by  unfavourable  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  especially  when  a  very  low  night 
temperature  follows  bright,  balmy  days,  with 
perhaps  cold  showers.  During  some  seasons  I 
have  fancied  that  certain  kinds  are  more  prone 
to  blister  than  others,  but  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  case,  as  trees 
that  escape  this  season  may  be  the  worst 
attacked  next,  and  rire  n-r.-id. 

Many  will  be  anxious  about  their  trees  just 
now — especially  when  after  a  lot  of  trouble  the 
blossom  was  saved  from  the  late  severe  frosts — 
and  for  the  new  few  weeks  will  be  dreading  a 
reappearance  of  blister,  which  may  have  crip- 
pled the  trees  sadly  in  former  years.  The 
safest  plan  I  know  of  to  ward  off  attacks  is 
to  retain  the  same  protection  that  proved  effec- 
tual against  frost.  The  only  protection  I  give 
the  outdoor  Peach  trees  is  a  double  thickness  of 
Strawberry  net.  This  is  placed  in  position  and 
allowed  to  hang  loosely  about  18  inches  from 
the  walls.  Even  during  the  severe  nights  a 
short  time  ago,  when  the  trees  were  in  full 
bloom  and  the  thermometer  registered  as  much 
as  JS"  of  frost  on  two  occasions,  it  proved  suffi- 
cient to  save  the  crop,  which  at  the  present  time 
promises  well.  At  times  for  the  next  few 
weeks  the  net  will  be  a  little  inconvenient  in 
attending  to  the  trees,  but  I  shall  not  think  of 
removing  it  until  it  is  seen  that  the  young 
shoots  are  safe,  and  that  the  tender  leaves  ha 
sufficient  texture  to  withstand  a  sharp  breeze 
and  a  low  temperature  without  injury.  With 
the  cultivation  of  Peaches  under  glass,  i 
usual  to  commence  disbudding  directly  it  can 
be  decided  which  new  shoots  should  be 
tained  and  which  are  not  required.  The  early 
removal  of  superfluous  growth  enables  the 
grower  to  ply  the  syringe  freely  and  expose  the 
young  fruit  to  light  and  air,  but  then  there  are 
no  risks  to  run  and  nothing  to  fear  in  the  way 
of  cold  rains,  cutting  winds  or  nipping  frosts. 

To  strip  outdoor  trees  in  the  same  way  and  at 
the  same  early  stage  of  growth  is  a  mistake,  and 
may  lead  to  much  mischief  following,  unless 
the  weather  proved  unusually  mild  and  favouit 


able.  The  trees  may  be  gone  over  with  advan- 
tage at  once,  removing  ill-placed  fruit  and  leaf 
growth  that  is  found  contracted  between  the 
main  branches  and  the  brickwork.  This  serves 
good  purpose,  as  the  shoots  would  not  be 
required  to  furnish  the  trees  ;  their  present 
position  forms  no  protection  for  the  young 
fruit,  while,  being  hampered  in  growth,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  encoui'age  green-fly  and 
other  insect  life.  It  is  different  with  what  is 
generally  termed  breast  wood  and  the  numerous 
side  shoots,  and  though  probably  only  one  out 
of  every  ten  will  be  wanted  for  supplying  fruit- 
ing wood  for  next  season,  the  major  part  of 
hem  may  be  retained  for  some  time,  as  they 
tend  to  protect  each  other  as  well  as  the  fruit, 
while  should  blister  attack  the  trees,  the  grower 
has  a  better  selection  of  shoots,  which  of  course 
is  not  the  case  when  the  final  disbudding  is 
done  early  and  all  at  one  time.  When  the 
number  of  shoots  is  reduced  it  should  be  done 
piecemeal ;  many  of  them  might  be  pinched 
back  to  form  spurs.  Some  resort  to  syringing 
the  trees  with  quassia  extract  and  other 
washes  when  they  find  the  foliage  crippled 
with  blister,  but  surely  this  is  wrong,  as 
the  evil  is  not  the  result  of  insects,  though 
they  are  not  slow  in  making  the  deformed 
leaves  safe  lurking  -  places  ;  and  drenching 
the  trees  perhaps  late  in  the  afternoon 
only  adds  to  the  trouble,  as  the  foliage  re- 
mains wet  and  cold  all  night.  If,  in  spite  of 
affording  what  night  covering  and  protection 
are  possible,  it  is  found  that  some  of  the  leaves 
show  signs  of  blister,  then  careful  hand-pick- 
ing should  be  resorted  to  and  all  damaged 
leaves  removed.  This  requires  a  quick  eye  and 
deft  fingers  ;  then  the  workman,  if  he  takes 
interest  in  his  charge,  will  soon  look  over  a  lot 
of  trees  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
clean,  healthy  growth  in  much  less  time  and 
with  infinitely  less  trouble  than  by  allowing  the 
new  growth  to  take  its  chance.  During  the 
few  weeks  that  blister  is  likely  to  put  in  an 
appearance  one  should  refrain  from  soaking 
the  borders  with  cold  water.  However  neces- 
sary large  quantities  of  water  are  for  Peach 
borders,  withholding  it  just  at  that  period 
would  prove  undoubtedly  beneficial,  as  I  have 
noticed  that  young  or  naturally  gross  trees 
suffer  the  most  should  blister  attack  them.  If 
undue  moisture  at  the  roots  would  encourage 
strong,  soft  growth  and  flabby  leaves,  which 
undoubtedly  it  does,  then  it  would  be 
unwise  to  aggravate  the  evil  by  soaking 
the  borders  until  this  critical  stage  is  past 
Neither  would  I  recommend  top-dressing  the 
border  with  manure  in  the  meantime,  as  both 
the  trees  and  roots  will  require  no  stimulant 
beyond  what  is  already  in  the  soil  until  they 
are  likely  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  developing 
crop  of  fruit. 

Curled  Foliage. 
However  careful  one  may  be  to  guard  against 
blister,  it  is  even  more  necessary  to  be  on  the 
alert  and  prevent  what  is  known  as  curled  foli 
age,  which  is  the  direct  result  of  our  commonest 
garden  insect — green-fly.  Many,  when  they 
notice  that  the  foliage  on  their  Peach  trees 
appears  crippled  and  deformed,  may  mistake 
the  curled  leaves  for  blister,  though  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  both  to  be  prevalent  at  the  same 
time.  Curled  foliage  is  common  in  Peach 
houses,  the  small,  young  leaves  being  crippled 
while  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and,  until  the  fruit 
is  set,  fumigating  and  other  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  cause  are  dangerous.  I  have  already 
noticed  that  green-fly  has  put  in  an  appearance 
on  the  outside  trees,  which  has  caused  imme 
diate  attention  to  be  paid  to  its  destruction 
As   it  is  too   early  in  the  season  to  resort  to 


syringing,  for  the  reason  mentioned  above, 
tobacco  powder  is  used  to  check  its  progress. 
Each  shoot  is  drawn  gently  through  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right 
the  powder  is  dusted  about  the  leaves  by  means 
of  a  small  distributor,  which  is  sold  by  seeds- 
men for  the  purpose.  The  tobacco  powder  will 
adhere  to  the  leaves  better  if  applied  in  the 
morning  when  they  are  moistened  with  dew. 
It  is  seldom,  however,  that  once  going  over  will 
prove  effectual,  and  where  a  valuable  wall  is 
given  up  to  a  number  of  trees,  it  would  pay  to 
depute  a  man  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  them 
for  a  week  or  two  and  use  the  powder  as  fre- 
quently as  needed  until  the  weather  and  con- 
dition of  the  trees  will  permit  of  copious  syring- 
ings  being  given  ;  otherwise  the  fly  will  be 
almost  sure  to  get  the  upper  hand,  when  its 
extermination  will  not  only  prove  difficult,  but 
much  harm  may  result  in  the  meantime. 

When  the  details  such  as  referred  to  above 
;  closely  followed  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
some  of  the  worst  obstacles  will  be  overcome, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  from 
the  want  of  close  observation  and  prompt  action 
at  this  season  many  crops  are  lost  and  trees 
ruined,  and  then  the  cultivation  of  outdoor 
Peaches  is  condemned  as  being  unsatisfactory,  if 
not  impossible,  in  this  country.  Such  an 
assertion  can  only  truthfully  be  applied  to  the 
coldest  districts  and  the  most  bleak  situations. 
Goodiniud.  Richard  Parker. 


TRANSPLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 
In-  his  note  on  p.  lO.")  "A.  J)."  has  overlooked  an 
portant  point  respecting  the  trade  growers' 
custom  of  planting  up.  stock  late  in  the  season. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  season  when  orders  are 
coming  in  briskly  there  is  often  little  time  to 
spare,  but  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  all  young  or  growing  stock  is  shifted  where 
necessary.  It  is  principally  unsold  stuff'  and  re- 
turns from  sales  that  are  planted  so  late  in  the 
season.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  trade 
growers  will  run  down  a  system  so  convenient 
and  profitable  to  themselves,  for  spring  planting 
lengthens  the  season  of  sale  materially.  But  not 
once  only,  but  many  times  have  I  seen  row  after 
row  of  this  spring-planted  stuff  with  hardly  a 
tree  alive  at  midsummer,  and  it  is  a  perennial 
complaint  among  several  growers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance that  labour  is  scarce  in  autumn  when  they 
would  like  to  be  planting  up.  But,  after  all, 
what  have  trade  growers'  customs  to  do  with 
private  gardeners  '!  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  autumn  planting,  and  I  maintain 
that  spring  planting  of  fruit  trees  is  neither 
safe  nor  sound  practice.  The  argument  "  A.  D." 
brings  against  autumn  planting  on  account  of 
winter  rains  is  too  weak  to  need  more  than  a 
passing  reference.  As  I  said  in  my  previous  notes, 
winter  rains  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots  of 
newly-planted  trees,  and  the  surface,  of  course,  be- 
comes well  pulverised  by  exposure.  This  forms  a 
kind  of  mulch  that  prevents  rapid  loss  of  moisture, 
and  if  hoed  on  the  surface  occasionally  prevents 
cracking  later  in  the  season.  Contrast  this  with 
soil  that  has  lain  close  and  inert  all  the  winter. 
It  will  not  break  up  finely— supposing  it  to  be  of 
stubborn  texture— and  the  lumps  are  dried  by 
wind  and  sun.  Nothing  short  of  mulching  with 
litter  or  short  manure  and  repeated  waterings 
will  keep  the  trees  alive  through  a  dry  summer. 
On  light,  easily  worked  soils  spring  planting  has 
fewer  dangers,  but  even  here  it  is  followed  by  no 
advantages  over  planting  in  the  autumn,  and  no 
one  who  has  had  experience  of  both  methods  over 
a  series  of  years  could  conscientiously  recommend 
the  former.  Spring  planting  at  its  best  is  a 
makeshift ;  we  have  to  do  it  occasionally  under 
press  of  circumstances,  and  I  have  during  the 
week  just  passed  been  moving  a  lot  of  conifers 
about  2  feet  to  .3  feet  high.  I  have  others  that 
were  planted  in  October  after  a  very  long  railway 
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journey,  but  I  feel  less  afraid  of  the  safety  of 
these  than  of  those  now  being  shifted  from  one 
part  of  the  garden  to  another.  Of  course,  the 
strongest  argument  in  favour  of  early  planting  is 
the  fact  that  the  roots  are  then  so  active  and  take 
to  the  soil  so  readily.  This  is  so  great  an  advan- 
tage, that  advising  any  other  method  seems  futile. 
H.  R. 

FORCED  PE.A.CHES. 

Pot  r.  STiXDARH  Trees. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  force  Peach  trees  so 
that  ripe  fruit  can  be  gathered,  say,  in  5Iay, 
one  hardly  expects  to  secure  heavy  crops  of 
fine  specimens  however  well  the  culture  is 
understood  and  followed.  Valuable  houses, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  efficiently  heated,  are 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  but  when  the  trees  are 
planted  therein  they  practically  exclude  any 
other  crop  being  secured.  This  is  only  one 
objection  I  am  inclined  to  entertain  against 
permanent  trees,  and  for  other  reasons  I 
believe  pot  trees  would  prove  more  suitable  in 
every  way  for  hard  forcing.  My  experience 
during  the  present  season  further  encourages 
this  opinion,  as  results  have  proved  very  satis- 
factory. The  early  Peach  house  here  is  nearly 
GO  feet  in  length,  14  feet  wide,  with  a  three- 
quarter  span-roof,  the  highest  point  not  being 
more  than  8  feet  from  the  pathway — a  most 
convenient  house  for  producing  early  crops, 
and  also  successional  ones  if  it  could  only  be 
put  to  the  latter  purpose.  The  trees,  four  in 
number,  which  completely  cover  the  trellis,  must 
have  been  planted  many  years,  and  though 
during  the  past  five  seasons  they  have  carried 
fairly  good  crops,  I  have  had  my  doubts 
each  spring  whether  the  fruit  would  swell  away 
kindly,  as  the  roots  are  for  the  most  part  out- 
side the  house.  The  trees  are  planted  near  to 
the  front  wall,  which  is  on  arches,  and  there 
being  a  raised  pathway  on  the  outside,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  disturb  this  in  search  of  the  roots. 
The  consequence  is  that  while  the  top  part  of 
the  trees  is  being  subjected  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture during  the  winter  the  roots  are  situated  in 
a  much  lower  one,  and  certainly  not  under  the 
control  one  would  wish.  In  spite  of  these  un- 
equal conditions  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  an 
early  crop,  therefore  have  been  reluctant  to 
disturb  healthy  trees  ;  neither  has  it  been  con- 
venient to  treat  this  as  a  second  early  house 
and  devote  another  to  early  supplies.  This 
winter  I  have  forced  some  Peach  trees  in  pots 
with  the  view  of  comparing  the  results  wich  the 
permanent  trees.  For  earliness  the  pot  trees 
have  proved  their  value  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  prepared  hurriedly  for  the  test, 
being  lifted  from  the  open  border  last  autumn 
and  placed  into  large  pots.  This  was  done  just 
as  it  was  noticed  the  foliage  began  to  assume  a 
yellow  tinge  in  the  early  part  of  October.  With 
a  view  to  getting  them  established  in  the  pots 
before  winter  set  in  they  were  stood  in  a  warm 
corner  and  some  stable  litter  packed  between 
the  pots.  This  was  sufficient  to  give  a  gentle 
warmth,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  trees  a 
fortnight  later  one  could  see  it  was  having  the 
desired  effect  and  new  fibres  were  forming  in  the 
fresh  compost.  The  autumn  being  mild  and 
showery  was  all  in  their  favour,  and  when  the 
last  of  the  leaves  had  fallen,  the  condition  of 
both  wood  and  buds  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  I  have  mentioned  this  to  show  how 
amenable  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  to  such 
treatment,  and  with  ordinary  care  how  soon 
they  can  be  established  in  fresh  quarters.  At 
the  present  time  each  of  the  trees  is  carrying 
several  dozen  fruits,  which  have  gone  through  the 
stoning  stage  safe  and  are  swelling  away  rapidly. 
I  contemplate  grubbing  out  the  permanent 
trees  and  filling  the  house  in  November  with 


others  in  pots,  which  should  yield  quite  as  many 
fruits,  if  not  more,  and  being  produced  in  less 
time,  a  great  saving  of  fuel  and  labour  will  be 
achieved — features  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  with 
early  forcing.  Other  reasons  may  be  quoted  in 
favour  of  pot  trees.  When  the  trees  have  been 
subjected  to  hard  forcing  they  have  not  passed 
through  all  the  trying  and  unnatural  con- 
ditions when  the  last  of  the  crop  has  been 
gathered,  but  for  many  months  after,  the  wood 
and  foliage  are  simply  baked  by  the  long  sum- 
mer days,  especially  so  when  growing  under  the 
modern  fixed-roof  houses.  If  copious  syringing 
and  watering  are  not  resorted  to,  the  foliage 
soon  becomes  a  prey  to  red  spider  and  falls 
prematurely,  while  the  same  conditions  employed 
in  keeping  the  leaves  healthy  result  in  a  much 
longer  season  of  activity,  practically  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  leaving  little  more  than  eight 
weeks  before  artificial  heat  is  again  resorted  to 
to  force  fresh  growth.  With  pot  trees  more 
generous  lines  can  be  followed  after  the  trees 
have  yielded  their  crop,  as  they  can  be  removed 
to  different  sites  and  positions,  and  afforded  a 
cooler  temperature  and  a  certain  amount  of 
shade,  conditions  that  must  prove  beneficial 
after  the  weakening  influence  of  forcing.  Here 
they  can  be  freely  syringed,  the  roots  fed  and 
in  other  ways  treated  so  that  the  foliage  and 
wood  improve  gradually  in  size  and  texture, 
and  in  turn  strong  buds  would  naturally  result. 
Not  the  least  advantage  gained  while  the  trees 
are  passing  through  what  might  be  termed  the 
recruiting  stage  is  that  some  other  valuable 
crop  is  being  produced  in  the  house  recently 
vacated  by  them,  and  so  turning  it  into  a  more 
profitable  use  than  is  generally  the  case.  The 
finest  fruit  and  heavy  crops  can  only  be 
obtained  later  in  the  season  from  planted-out 
trees,  but  for  the  reasons  quoted  above  there  is 
very  much  in  favour  of  pot  trees  for  affording 
the  earliest  supplies,  and  now  that  such  easily 
forced  kinds  as  Alexander  and  others  are  relied 
upon  for  forcing,  the  cool  summer  treatment 
that  can  be  given  to  trees  in  pots  would  un- 
doubtedly lessen  the  muchcomplained-of  evil — 
bud-casting.  Richard  Parker. 


Melon  Cox's  Golden  Gem. — In  my  opinion 
this  is  a  very  useful  little  Melon  for  very  early 
work,  though  for  fruiting  later  in  the  season  there 
are  others  of  better  flavour.  I  formed  a  good 
opinion  of  it  when  employed  at  Hutton  Hall. 
Seed  was  sown  about  Christmas,  and  as  the  house 
was  well  heated  the  young  plants  soon  made 
headway.  When  the  it-inch  pots  were  filled  with 
roots,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  contrary  to  the  general 
custom,  built  up  a  narrow  ridge  of  good  yellow 
loam  close  tD  the  front  lights,  and  put  out  the 
tiny  plants  thickly.  -Most  of  them  grew  away 
freely,  being  eventually  thinned  out,  but  left 
closer  together  than  they  would  have  been  later 
in  the  year.  Being  tolerably  near  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  the  stems  did  nob  fall  victims  to 
canker,  a  fact  worth  noting  by  those  who  grow 
very  early  Melons  on  the  planting-out  system. 
Each  plant  carried  several  fruits,  which  ripened  at 
the  end  of  April  or  first  week  in  May,  and  they 
were  indeed  Uolden  Gems. — C. 

Pear  Winter  Orang'e. — I  am  much  obliged 
to  Messrs.  Allan  and  Tallack  for  their  kindly 
reference  to  my  former  note  (p.  176)  on  the  above 
Pear  and  for  the  interesting  facts  they  have  given 
me  regarding  it.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  I 
saw  some  excellent  fruits  in  the  county  named, 
and  have  ever  since  regarded  it  as  a  valuable 
variety.  The  fruits  Mr.  Allan  sent  to  The  Gar- 
den" office  were  greatly  superior  to  those  staged 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  fruit  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  \ariety  for 
stewing,  and  its  lateness  makes  it  all  the  more 
valuable.     Unfortunately,  the   notes  at   pp.  2 12 


and  227  were  not  in  print.  Such  would  have 
gone  far  to  convince  the  committee  of  its  free- 
bearing  and  distinct  cjualities.  I  was  glad  to 
note  Mr.  Tallack's  reference  to  Verulam,  as  it  is 
not  unlike  it  in  shape,  but  much  more  russety, 
and  though  hard  and  coarse,  delicious  when 
cooked.  Winter  Orange  will  now,  I  trust,  be- 
come better  known,  as  the  award  of  merit  it  so 
well  deserved  will  probably  bring  it  into  greater 
prominence.  I  shall  grow  it  on  account  of  its 
excellent  keeping,  cooking,  and  cropping  quali- 
ties, though  it  may  not  do  so  well  in  a  ligho  soil 
as  in  Suffolk.— G.  Wyhies. 

Kelons  as  double  cordons. — The  advantage 
of  double  or  triple  cordons  over  single-stemmed 
pUnts  is  not,  1  think,  sufiiciently  appreciated 
among  private  gardeners.  They  have  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  single  ones,  and  with  ordinary  care 
a  full  crop  is  absolutely  certain.  There  is  an 
advantage,  too,  in  having  the  larger  amount  of 
leafage  and  strength.  The  usual  plan  of  pruning 
the  double  cordons  is  to  pinch  at  the  trellis  or 
thereabout,  but  last  season  all  my  late  Melons 
were  pinched  at  a  few  inches  high  and  the  double 
stem  taken  to  the  trellis,  an  advantage  to  the 
roots  and  fruit.  Very  often  with  the  single 
system  the  flowers  on  two  adjoining  laterals 
will  be  open  on  the  same  day  and  set,  but 
with  the  double  ones  a  lateral  may  be  taken  on 
either  side,  and  the  fruits  will  be  farther  away 
from  each  other.  Every  other  lateral  being 
pinched  out,  or  more  if  it  seems  to  be  necessary, 
there  is  no  more  crowding  than  with  the  usual 
extension  system,  equally  strong  plants  and  at 
least  a  week  saved  in  time.  The  small  size  of 
the  plants  has  usually  been  cited  as  a  disadvan- 
tage of  the  single  cordon  system,  and  doubling 
them  is  not  the  same  as  growing  two  single  ones, 
for  the  reasons  given  above.  Planted  at  21  inches 
apart  there  is  ample  room  for  them,  and  crowd- 
ing the  laterals  must  be  avoided.  — H. 


ASPECT  AND  SOIL  FOR  APRICOTS. 
The  position  for  Apricot  trees  should  always  be 
determined  by  the  district.  In  some  gardens  in 
the  south  planting  on  south  walls  has  not  led  to 
the  best  results.  Years  ago  some  Apricot  trees  I 
knew  were  noted  for  their  heavy  and  fine  crops  of 
fruit.  That  was  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  piecemeal  withering  of  the  branches.  The  trees 
occupied  both  a  south  and  west  wall,  and  very 
little  difference,  if  any,  in  the  freedom  and  quality 
of  growth  and  size  of  fruit  on  the  two  .aspects  was 
noticeable,  but  in  normally  hot  summers  the  fruit 
on  the  south  wall  scorched  badly,  hard  brown 
scabs  often  being  visible,  which  spoilt  it  entirely 
for  dessert  and  did  not  improve  it  for  jam.  I 
fancy  Moorpark  suffered  more  than  most  other 
varieties.  On  the  west  wall,  which  was  furnished 
with  rider  trees,  the  fruit  ripened  quite  naturally, 
the  skin  being  smooth  and  bright  in  colour.  The 
soil  was  of  a  medium  nature.  Had  it  been  more 
shallow  and  sandy,  the  scorching  would  doubtless 
have  been  even  worse.  Although  a  believer  in 
a  tolerably  sandy  soil  for  Apricots,  yet  in  very 
warm  gardens  where  a  south  wall  is  imperative  I 
would  advise  mixing  a  fair  percentage  of  holding 
loam  with  the  compost  when  the  young  trees  are 
planted,  adding  plenty  of  old  lime  refuse  or,  fail- 
ing this,  mortar  rubble  as  a  corrective  and  ram- 
ming it  firmly.  In  such  a  medium,  moisture  will 
be  better  retained  and  fruit  disfigurement  from 
hot  sun  rendered  less  liable.  Of  course,  where 
labour  is  plentiful  and  frequent  copious  drench- 
ings  are  applied  over  a  heavy  mulching  the  case 
is  different,  but  few  established  trees  receive  as 
much  root  moisture  as  they  need  in  very  dry 
seasons.  No  further  proof  that  the  Apricot 
requires  less  heat  than  the  Peach  is  needed  than 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  finest  Apricots  are 
grown  in  the  north  of  England.  I  think  the 
largest  and  best  Apricots  I  have  ever  seen  were 
grown  out  of  doors  by  the  sea  in  Yorkshire. 
Success  cannot  be  expected  in  low-lying  gardens 
unless  special  care  is  taken  in  preparing  the 
border,  which  should  always  be  raised  consider- 
ably, and,  where  the  natur.al  soil  is  strong  and 
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retentive,  it  shoald  be  replaced  with  that  contain- 
ing a  good  percentage  of  lime  and  wood  ashes.  In 
cold  soils  the  wood,  especially  in  the  case  of 
established  trees,  is  gross  and  fails  to  ripen,  the 
result  being  imperfect  blossoms  and  poor  crops, 
together  with  wholesale  branch  withering.  The 
labour  of  making  suitable  borders  to  Apricot 
walls  of  moderate  extent  is  not  so  great  if  the  work 
is  done  piecemeal.  J.  C. 


COVERING  WALKS  WITH  SINGLE 
CORDON  PEARS. 
This  way  of  growing  Pears  has  several  advan- 
tages. The  trees  are  very  ornamental  when  in 
bloom,  and  again  when  the  fruit  has  attained  a 
fair  size.  A  great  many  varieties  of  Pears  can  be 
grown  along  one  walk.  Seeing  the  advantage  of 
this  system  of  growing  fruit,  I  obtained  a  number 
of  maiden  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock,  some  maiden 
Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  also  a  few 
maiden  Plums.  These  I  planted  in  pairs  at  4  feet 
apart  on  both  sides  of  a  walk,  which  is  6  feet 
wide  with  a  Box  edging.  The  trees  were  set 
back  6  inches  from  the  Box  edging  and  planted  in 
pairs,  so  that  each  arch  is  one  variety.  From 
each  pair  of  trees  a  galvanised  rod  was  bent  over 
the  walk,  so  as  to  form  an  arch  with  the  centre 
8  feet  high  ;  to  this  the  trees  are  trained  till  they 
meet  in  the  centre.  This  they  very  quickly  did, 
and  the  Pears  have  done  remarkably  well,  but 
not  so  the  Apples  and  Plums.  I  should  advise 
all  who  think  of  planting  in  this  way  to  be  satis- 
tied  with  Pears  alone  if  the  soil  is  sandy.  Seeing 
these  Pears  did  so  well,  I  determined  to  plant 
two  more  walks  with  Pears,  which  have  done 
equally  well,  and  from  these  cordons  I  get  the 
finest  flavoured  and  best  fruit.  I  adopt  summer 
and  early  autumn  pruning  with  these  cordons. 
The  very  early  sorts  I  do  not  care  for,  as  these 
are  gathered  just  at  the  time  the  walk  is  getting 
interesting  and  pretty,  with  the  fruit  hanging  so 
beautifully  from  each  arch.  Beurr§  Superfin, 
Beurre  Bachelier,  Beurre  do  I'Assomption,  IJeurrt; 
d'Amanlis,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Bergamote  d'Es- 
peren,  Baronne  de  Mello,  Beurre  Hardy,  Belle 
Julie,  Beurre  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Col- 
mar  d'Ete,  Durondeau,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Fon- 
dante  d'Automne,  Fertility,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Thompson's  I  find 
all  do  well.  The  border  these  trees  are  planted 
in  is  kept  gay  with  flowers  from  April  to  the  end 
of  the  summer,  and  the  trees  seem  to  enjoy  it,  as 
they  get  a  share  of  the  water  that  is  given  to  the 
flowering  plants.  Tall-growing  plants  are  not 
used.  W.  Tow.NSE.ND. 


THE  RIPENING  OF  PEARS  IN  1898. 
Allow  me  to  assure  "G.  W.  S."  that  I  had  no 
intention  of  criticising  his  methods  of  culture, 
only  those  of  storage,  which  are  usually  questions 
of  circumstances,  few  gardens  being  properly 
equipped  in  this  respect ;  in  consequence  hundreds 
of  pounds  worth  of  fruit  are  annually  lost.  I  can 
fully  understand  Susette  de  Bavay  and  other  late 
varieties  he  names  being  worthless,  for  each  and 
all  require,  as  I  mentioned  before,  special  treat- 
ment from  the  moment  of  gathering.  If  that  be 
accorded  them  the  result  is  satisfactory,  but  not 
otherwise.  My  attic  doubtless  has  some  slight 
advantages,  but  it  also  has  considerable  disadvan 
tages,  the  two  greatest  being  difficulty  of  keeping 
the  temperature  down  in  mild  weather,anddryi 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  cause  shrivelling  unless 
special  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  such 
deterioration.  In  an  ideal  fruit  store  we  should 
have  complete  control  over  both  thermometric  and 
hygrometric  conditions.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
built  in  compartments  so  that  batches  of  fruit,  in 
varying  stages  of  ripening,  might  be  treated 
differently.  If  this  were  done  we  should  hear 
of  losses  from  fruit  keeping  badly  in  certain  years 
and  less  of  the  worthlessness  of  late  Pears  and 
Apples.  "G.  W.  S.'s  "  soil,  as  described  by  him, 
is  certainly  the  very  antithesis  of  mine,  which  is  a 


deep,  clinging,  cold  loam,  stony  on  the  surface, 
but  below  hard  and  sterile,  cutting  like  cheese. 
A  subsoil  go  ungenial  seems  to  poison  all  roots 
that  penetrate  into  it.  Consequently  frequent 
shifting  has  to    l)e  resorted  to  for  bushes,  pyra- 

■ '  J  and  even  standards  in  order  to  combat 
canker  and  keep  the  trees  in  approximately  good 
health.  I  should  therefore  very  willingly  exchange 
with  your  correspondent. 

With  regard  to  position,  I  also  doubt  whether 
his  is  at  all  inferior,  for  I  am  situated  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Thames  valley,  where  the 
escarpment  tilts  towards  the  south.  Thus  our 
gardens  undergo  complete  roasting  during  long 
periods  of  drought  and  heat  such  as  we  experi- 
enced this  last  autumn,  and  the  unkindly  soil 
(described  above)  gets  baked  like  a  brick  and 
scored  with  gaping  cracks  in  every  direction 
While  every  ray  of  sunshine  from  early  morn  till 
dew3'  eve  burns  all  goodness  out  of  the  ground, 
the  breezes  which  are  always  blowing  up  or  down 
the  valley  serve  to  increase  evaporation  and  main- 
tain the  sterility  of  the  spot.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  a  climate  such  as  I  have  just  depicted  is 
eminently  favourable  to  the  development  of  all 
kinds  of  pests — beast,  bird,  and  insect. 

My  experience  of  the  past  extraordinary  season 
was  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  other 
writers,  for  instead  of  my  fruit  coming  forward 

"th  a  rush,  as  they  describe,  it  was  actually 
retarded.  Indeed,  during  August  and  September 
both  Apples  and  Pears,  nay,  even  Plums,  stood 
still,  hardly  swelling  at  all  until  the  rain  fell  in 
October  ;  consequently,  much  was  not  properly 
bed  before  gathering.  I  am  therefore  sur- 
prised it  turned  out  so  well  as  it  has  done.     But 

G.  W.  S."  and  "  B.  S.  N."  misunderstand  me  if 
they  think  I  meant  to  convey  that  1S9S  was  a 
good  fruit  year  ;  quite  the  contrary.  What  I 
demurred  to  was  the  theory  of  exceptionally  early 
ripening.  Most  varieties  were  smaller  and  more 
tasteless  than  usual,  but  all  ripened  later  than 
usual,  Ohvier  de  Serres  included.  Beurre  Diel 
lasted  longer  than  I  have  ever  before  known,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  almost  every  otlier 
Pear  with  the  curious  exception  of  Catillac. 
Easter  Beurre  looks  as  if  it  will  last  even  longer 
than  twelve  months  ago,  which  was  then  a  record, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  equally  good,  for,  though 
gathered  at  the  same  date  both  years,  it  was  quite 
finished  when  housed  in  1898. 

South  Oxon. 


Cordon  Plums. — Where  wall  space  is  scarce 
and  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  every  foot  of  it, 
there  is  no  question  of  the  utility  of  this  form  of 
training  Plums.  Well-trained  fan-shaped  trees 
are  very  good,  of  course,  but  unless  a  good  deal  of 
skill  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  the  earlier 
years  there  are  sure  to  be  bare  places  in  them,  and 
in  any  case  several  years  are  taken  up  in  the 
training.  Cordons  trained  either  obliquely  or 
erect  cover  all  the  available  space  quickly  and  an 
error  in  their  culture  is  soon  rectified.  They  are 
extremely  easy  to  manage,  and  most,  if  not  all, 
kinds  and  varieties  do  well  under  the  system.  If 
planted  30  inches  apart  there  is  ample  room  for 
training  a  little  young  wood  between  them,  and 
laying  in  young  wood  before  removing  other  spurs 
is  a  method  of  culture  well  suited  to  Plums. 
There  is  no  need  of  any  exact  system,  though,  of 
course,  the  more  regularly  the  shoots  are  trained 
the  better  the  appearance.  Breast  wood  will 
have  to  be  kept  rather  close  or  it  will  keep  out  the 
light  from  the  growing  stems,  the  best  plan  being 
to  pinch  at  about  4  inches  and  rub  out  most  of  the 
sub-laterals,  pinching  those  retained  to  two  leaves 
and  pruning  the  laterals  back  to  2  inches  in 
autumn.  So  treated,  a  lot  of  wall  space  is  covered 
with  little  trouble  and  a  blank  is  very  easily  filled 
up.  Maidens  may  be  planted  as  early  as  possible 
in  autumn  and  cuO  back  to  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  Stop  the  leading  shoot  at  another  3  feet 
and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  top  of  the  wall  is 


reached,  this  plumping  up   the   lower   buds  and. 

the  ensuing  spi ' 
trained"cordon3   are   to  be   planted,  select   well 


surmg  an  even   break  the  ensuing  spring.     If 
lined  (      " 
feathered  trees   that  will  allow  of  one 


growth  before  the  top  of  the  wall  is  reached ;  and 
the  younger  the  trees  the  better. 

Fruit  blossoms  and  the  frost.— The  frosty 
weather  has  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  Pear, 
pple.  Plum,  and  Cherry  bloom  in  retarding 
hat  might  otherwise  have  been  an  early  flower- 
ig  season,  especially  so  by  reason  of  the  absence 
of  moisture  arising  from  snow  or  rain.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  however,  have  been 
dealt  with  severely,  for  a  repetition  of  morning 
frosts,  ranging  from  T)'  to  16°,  proves  too  much 
for  expanded  blossoms,  whether  there  is  the  pro- 
tection of  walls  only  or  the  addition  of  glass 
coping,  fish  netting,  or  other  material  of  a  pro- 
tective nature.  An  examination  of  Apricots 
which  had  apparently  set  shows  that  the  fruits 
are  discoloured.  Petals  of  the  open  Peach 
3rs  present  a  scorched  appearance,  and 
the  delicate  pistils  and  stamens  are  generally 
the  same  plight.  The  only  hope  of  a  crop 
remains  in  the  later  expanding  buds,  a  few  of 
which  are  scattered  thinly  over  some  trees ; 
others  which  are  naturally  late  in  opening  their 
flowers  may  yet  be  safe,  or  at  any  rate  until  later 
frost  overtakes  them.  The  snowstorm  occurring 
on  March  21,  being  followed  the  next  morning  by 
16"  of  frost,  wrought  more  havoc  than  all  the 
earlier  frosts  which  preceded  it.  The  reason  for 
this  is  easily  explained  in  the  fact  that  the  trees 
and  surroundings  were  in  a  moist  state.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  because  of  the  healthy 
state  of  the  trees  and  the  abundant  promise  of 
fruit.  To  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop  through 
frost  and  blister  may  the  loss  of  favour  in  which 
Peaches  were  once  held  be  traced,  but  despond- 
ency should  not  be  allowed  to  assert  itself  until  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  necessary  protection 
given  is  inadequate  for  their  safety  in  doubtful 
districts.  — Wilts. 


GARDEN   Flora. 

PLATE   1219. 

PASSIFLORA  AMABILIS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
A  PLANT  of  this  Passion  Flower  was  flower- 
ing very  freely  in  a  stove  at  Kew  last  June, 
and  in  November  was  still  covered  with 
flowers  and  buds,  promising  to  continue  attrac- 
tive until  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  a  free 
growfer,  with  slender,  nearly  round  etems  and 
ovate  cordate  leaves,  about  4  inches  long,  on 
petioles  an  inch  long,  and  each  bearing  two 
pairs  of  glands.  The  flowers  are  axillary  or 
racemose  on  short  branches  developed  from  the 
old  wood,  3  inches  wide,  and  of  a  bright 
salmon-red  colour,  the  stamens  of  irregular 
length,  pale  yellow,  with  a  few  purple  spots  on 
the  upper  portion,  whilst  the  stigma  is  pale 
green.  In  general  appearance  the  plant  sug- 
gests that  section  of  the  genus  typified  by  P. 
quadrangularis,  but  it  difters  widely  from  all 
the  plants  of  that  section  in  its  slender  stems, 
its  continuous  flowering  habit  and  also  in  the 
form  of  the  flowers.  It  also  suggests  P.  race- 
niosa  (princeps)  in  the  form  and  colour  of  its 
flowers.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
hybrid  between  P.  racemosa  and  P.  quadrangu- 
laris.  Although  it  has  been  in  cultivation  fifty 
years,  nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  it  beyond 
what  was  stated  in  1848,  when  a  fit;ure  of  it  was 
published  in  the  Botanical  Ma<i<r.ine  (t.  4406) 
with  the  following  information  : — 

All  that  we  can  state  with  certainty  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  Passiflora  is  that  it  was  received  at 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  from  M.  Makoy,  of 
Liege,  under  the  name  now  given.  It  is  very 
unlike  any  species  yet  figured  or  described  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  and  it  may  possibly  be  a  hybrid, 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  iu  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  11.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  J.  L.  Goffart. 
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one  of  whose  parents  may  be  P.  alata,  judging 
from  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals, 
while  the  involucre  more  resembles  that  of  P. 
<juadrangularis,  but  the  slender  terete  stem  is 
almost  at  variance  with  both. 

It  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  of  stove 
climbers.  W.  W. 


Camellia  Camillo  Aurelianc— This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  few  new  Portuguese 


The  foliage  is  scarcely  less  handsome  than  the  trrower  has  one  or  two  favourites,  it  is  not  wise  to 
flower,  and  altogether  I  consider  it  a  variety  well  uupend  entirely  on  one  or  even  two  where  large 
worth  adding  to  any  collection.  —P.  |  quantities  are  needed,  as  the  plants  and  crops  are 

.=^=^=!^^^^^^^^^  I  to  a  great  extent  influenced  by  the  season.    More- 

Xuc     U\/trCk^Q     lA/nPk"  >  over,  where  the  fruit  is  eaten  raw,  the  medium  sized 

I  nc      VVCCNO      VVWRrv.  I  ^^  ^^^^j,  ^^^^^   .^^^  generally  preferred,  the  more 

bulky  ones  coming  in  best  for  cooking  and  sauce. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN.  I   would  advise  everyone   now  about  to  sow  to 

SucCESSiONAL  ToMATOES. — Seed  may  now  be  sown  |  include  Up-to-Date.  Regina  is  also  an  excellent 
to  produce  plants  for  fruiting  in  a  somewhat  cool  Tomato  for  autumn  cropping,  and,  except  in  un- 
usually wet  seasons,  not  liable  to  crack. 
I  still  have  great  faith  in  the  old  Dwarf 
Orangefield,  but  the  dirticulty  is  to  ob- 
tain it  true.  Of  course,  this  much  corru- 
gated sort  will  not  suit  those  with  only 
very  limited  accommodation  and  who 
are  bound  to  have  symmetrical  fruit  for 
the  lunch  table,  but  for  stewing  and 
sauce  it  is  invaluable  and  withal  a  grand 
cropper.  Plants  that  are  being  brought 
on  for  outdoor  work  must  have  as  cool  a 
compartment  as  possible,  also  abundance 
of  fresh  air,  as  conditions  the  reverse  of 
these  will  lay  them  open  to  attacks. of 
fungus  and  other  evils  when  grown 
against  open  walls.  I  have  known  part 
of  the  outdoor  batch  to  be  plunged  at  the 
base  of  south  and  west  walls,  a  good 
mulching  of  manure  being  given  to 
preserve  the  moisture.  These  will  ripen 
their  first  fruits  a  fortnight  in  advance  of 
those  planted  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
extend  the  season.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  owing  to  their 
confined  condition  a  constant  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  nourishment  will  be 
needed. 

Beans  is  frames.— Some  time  since 
I  advised  sowing  seed  of  Syon  House, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Improved  Mohawk 
in  small  pots,  these  to  be  transferred 
to  frames  towards  the  end  of  April.  If 
these  have  been  brought  on  in  a  com- 
paratively cool  temperature  and  well  ex- 
posed to  light  and  air,  growth  will  be 
robust  and  hardy  and  the  foliage  healthy 
and  dark  in  colour.  If  these  conditions 
are  not  present  it  is  useless  to  look  for 
first-rate  results.  In  most  gardens  of 
any  extent  a  few  frames  are  emptied 
about  this  date,  having  accommodated 
such  vegetables  as  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce, 
.and  late  Endive.  If  the  soil  in  these  is 
.  .  in  fairly  good   heart  no  addition  need  be 

,M  made,   except  that  of  a  fair  proportion 

j,^  of  some  quick-acting  fertiliser.     Mix  and 

'  firm  it  well,  afterwards  closing  the  lights 

for  a  week  in  order  to  thoroughly  warm 
the  compost  through.  When  planting 
allow  a  distance  of  IS  inches  from  row 
to  row,  and,  provided  the  young  plants 
-}  do  not   number   more   than    three   in   a 

4^-inch  pot,  no  root  disturbance  will  be 
necessary.    Avoid   deep  planting,  as   in 
the  event  of  May  being  a  cold,  damp 
month  basal  rot  may  give  trouble.     If 
in  a  semi-dry  state  the  soil  must  have  a 
gentle  watering  through  a  rose,  but  err 
on  the  dry  side   for   a   few   weeks.      A 
rather  close  atmosphere  for  a  week  will 
promote  new  root  action,  after  which  air 
given  as  liberally  as   the  state  of  the 
weather  will    permit,    always    avoiding 
draught,  together  with  husbanded  sun- 
heat   and    gentle     overhead    syringings 
about  2  p.m.  on  fine  days  and  covering 
with  double  mats  at  nightfall,  will  be  the 
chief  details  needing  attention.     Some- 
times a  frame  or  two  mounted  on  a  bed  of 
leaves  in  which  Asparagus  roots  have  been  forced 
is  at  liberty,  in  which  case  a  portion  of  this  batch 
may  well  be  repotted  into  pots  !)  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  plunged  in  the  frames.     Thus  confined  and 
with   the    advantage  of    a    slight    bottom-heat, 
growth  will  be  less  rampant  and  earlier  gather- 
ings av.iilable,  those  planted  out  forming  a  suc- 
cession.    Where  the  pits  or  frames  are  of  suffi- 
cient depth,  a  light  or  two  of  Canadian  Wonder 


Beeches  at  Blair  Drummond,  Perthshi 


s'arieties  introduced  by   Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  temperature,  these  being  grown  either  in  pots. 

Son      The   ground   colour   is   a   lovely  soft   rosy  boxes,    or   planted  out  in    narrow  borders.     The 

pmk,  but  in  addition  there  are  in   nearly  every  growth,  if  trellis  space  immediately  beneath  the 

blossom  broad  white  lines  down  the  centre  of  the  roof-glass   is   not   avaiUMe,  msiy   be   trained   up 

petals,   which    give    the   flower   a   very   distinct  stout  upright  stakes.     This  batch  will  follow  the 

character.     Some   of    the    petals   are   irregularly  second   early  lot,  which  is  now  coming  on  in  an 

serrated.     The    form   is   imbricated,   but   instead  intermediate  house.     Several  varieties  not  so  well 

of    being    flat,   like  far   too    many  of   the   varie-  suited  for  earlier  work  mav  with  every  confidence 

ties,  the  centre  of  the  blossom  is  well  developed.  !  be   included   in   this  batch,   as    although    every 
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may  be  so  grown,  using  manure-free  soil  to  pre- 
vent a  gross  growth. 

Beet.— From  now  till  the  end  of  the  month  is 
a  good  time  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  Beet.  Some 
recommend  sowing  in  May,  and  where  ground  is 
plentiful  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  sow  a  few 
more  rows  then,  but  should  the  season  prove 
either  very  wet  and  cold  or  very  dry,  the  roots 
often  do  not  swell  to  more  than  half  their  normal 
size,  as  good  gardeners  never  think  of  giving  this 
vegetable  a  rich  root-run.  Much,  however,  de- 
pends on  the  variety,  as  some  sorts  are  naturally 
such  rampant  growers,  that  even  on  unmanured 
land  and  only  moderately  thinned  out  the  roots 
become  coarse  and  too  large  for  the  dining-room. 
For  an  all-round  table  variety  I  prefer  Veitch's 
Selected  Red.  It  is  of  medium  size,  delicate  in 
colour,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour.  Nutting's 
Dwarf  Red,  Dewar's  Northumberland,  and  Chel- 
tenham Green- top  are  all  good  sorts,  and  where 
extra  dark  colour  is  in  favour.  Dell's  will  give 
satisfaction.  A  rather  light  soil  of  fair  depth  and 
free  from  stones,  and  that  has  borne  a  crop  since 
manure  was  applied,  is  what  is  needed.  Thin 
only  moderately,  as  too  much  room  only  produces 
an  ungainly  growth. 

Parsley.— The  last  week  in  this  month  or  first 
week  in  May  is  a  \'ery  good  date  for  sowing  for 
the  principal  supply  of  Parsley.  It  is  always  best 
to  sow  several  small  plots,  over  which  frames  can 
be  placed  in  autumn.  From  the  present  sowing 
also  transplantings  can  be  made  for  lifting  and 
placing  in  pits  or  frames  for  winter  use,  trans- 
planted roots  lifting  better  than  those  from  the 
seed-beds.  In  this  case  plenty  of  room  must  be 
allowed  between  the  plants,  so  that  lifting  can  be 
easily  performed.  I  usually  make  a  good  sowing 
in  July  for  early  spring  use,  covering  the  young 
plants  with  frames  during  winter.  This  lot 
starts  into  fresh  growth  in  February  and  quickly 
produces  useful  fronds.  Ground  for  Parsley 
should  be  carefully  prepared  early  in  the  year, 
and  where  wireworm  or  grubs  are  plentiful,  gas- 
lime  and  burnt  refuse  incorporated.  If  these 
precautions  are  not  taken,  these  pests  will  some- 
times clear  the  bed  off  in  a  very  short  time. 

Planting  Seakale.  —  Several  weeks  ago  I 
advised  planting  out  some  of  the  most  forward 
sprouted  root-cuttings  in  a  sunny  position  for 
producing  crowns  for  forcing  early  in  November. 
The  main  batch  may  now  be  got  in.  The  land 
may  be  made  richer  than  is  advisable  for  the  first 
early  lot  of  roots.  Give  ample  room  between  the 
plants.  Where  the  sprouts  are  strong  remove  all 
but  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  drawing  over  them 
a  slight  mound  of  soil  to  protect  from  frost. 
Sometimes  slugs  are  troublesome,  eating  the 
leaves  in  a  young  state.  Sparrows  and  wood 
pigeons  will  also  attack  them.  To  ward  them  off 
dust  overhead  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
soot  and  wood  ashes.  I  have  used  malt  dust  for 
Seakale  with  excellent  results,  digging  in  a  mode- 
rate quantity,  and  also  top-dressing  with  it  when 
a  few  inches  of  new  growth  have  been  made. 

Prickinc  OCT.— a  good  many  seedlings  of 
various  early  vegetables  will  now  need  pricking 
out  mto  frames  or  boxes.  Celery,  Lettuces, 
Cauliflower,  and  Cabbage  must  be  attended  to  in 
the  nick  of  time,  or  a  spindly  growth  and 
weakened  constitution  will  follow.  Cooler 
quarters  mu»t  also  be  given  to  successional  batches 
not  yet  ready  for  pricking  off  so  as  to  keep  them 
sturdy  and  strong.  Where  practicable  it  is 
always  best  to  give  such  seedlings  the  benefit  of  a 
frame,  where  in  nice  loamy  compost  they  do 
much  better  and  give  less  trouble  than  when  in 
small  boxes. 

General  work. — Hoeing  and  cleaning  amongst 
all  growing  crops  must  now  be  closely  followed  up 
in  fine  weather,  as  increased  sun-heat  and  showers 
will  induce  speedy  growth  in  weeds.  Spinach 
and  early  Cabbage  beds  will  be  benefited  bv 
occasional  surface  stirrings,  to  admit  air  and  kill 
small  weeds,  giving  the  earliest  Cabbages  the 
final  earthing  up  if  not  already  done.  Tripoli 
Onions  will  need  hand-weeding,  firming,  and  a 
liberal  surface  dressing  of  some  quick-acting 
manure.      The     thick-necked     ones    should    be 


drawn  for  kitchen  use.  The  ground  for  early 
Leeks  should  now  be  prepared.  They  may  be 
grown  either  on  the  level  ground  or  in  trenches  ;  if 
the  former,  holes  sliould  be  made  with  a  dibber  !) 
inches  in  depth,  and  the  young  plants,  with  their 
tops  shortened  a  little,  dropped  into  them,  a  little 
of  the  fine  soil  being  then  pushed  in  to  fasten  the 
roots.  Plenty  of  rich  food  placed  at  a  good  depth 
is  necessary  for  this  gross-feeding  vegetable. 

Herds. --Where  the  more  tender  sorts  of  these 
were  sown  in  heat  in  March  the  young  plants 
will  now  need  hardening  off.  By  placing  them  in 
cool  frames,  air  can  then  gradually  be  given, 
which  will  fit  them  for  transplanting  about  the 
middle  of  May.  The  hardier  varieties  of  herbs 
may  now  be  sown  in  the  open  border.  J.  C. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Pines. — From  now  onward  through  the  summer 
the  syringe  may  be  used  with  greater  freedom 
than  has  been  advisable  hitherto,  the  only  cases 
in  which  it  is  dangerous  being  where  the  Pines 
are  either  in  flower  or  approaching  ripeness.  Pine 
pits  should  be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  it 
is  at  the  time  of  closing  that  the  syringe  should 
be  most  freely  used,  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere 
for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  being  of  great  service 
in  hastening  development.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  add  that  on  dull  days  the  syringing  should  be 
either  dispensed  with  entirely  or  only  very  lightly 
done,  and  on  no  section  of  the  plants  should  it  be 
used  late  enough  in  the  day  to  keep  the  foliage 
wet  during  the  night.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  ventilation  of  the  houses  or  pits,  as  a  daily 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  beneficial  in  keeping  the 
plants  sturdy  and  hard.  A  muggy  atmosphere 
maintained  for  days  in  succession  destroys  the 
balance  between  root  and  top  growth  and  causes 
the  plants  to  become  drawn.  As  the  outside  air 
is  still  liable  to  be  chilly,  a  very  slight  chink  of 
air  should  be  given  on  such  days,  not  enough  to 
cause  anything  like  a  perceptible  draught  inside 
the  house,  and  it  ought  to  be  given  through  those 
ventilators  which  do  not  face  the  wind,  whether 
these  are  at  the  front  or  the  back  of  the  structure. 
Allow  the  temperature  to  run  up  to  80°  before  giv- 
ing air,  and  be  sure  to  close  again  before  the  heat  of 
the  day  is  on  the  wane.  Where  leaves  form  the 
plunging  medium,  these  are  apt  to  sink  and  leave 
the  pots  exposed  for  a  great  part  of  their  depth. 
This  must  be  mended  by  bringing  in  a  fresh  lot 
of  leaves  and  adding  them  to  the  beds.  This 
should  be  done  on  a  mild  day,  and  the  leaves 
themselves  should  have  been  prepared  before- 
hand by  throwing  them  into  a  heap  to  ferment, 
taking  care  not  to  use  them  until  they  have  be- 
come nicely  warm.  With  young  stock  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  the  time  when  this  addi- 
tion to  the  beds  is  made  to  rearrange  them  and  to 
give  them  more  room,  as  they  cannot  make  the 
right  kind  of  growth  when  thickly  crowded  to- 
gether. Water  carefully  and  thoroughly,  but 
not  too  often,  as  Pines  do  not  like  a  wet  soil  for 
long  together,  and  a  healthy  dryness  is  occasion- 
ally appreciated  by  them,  provided  it  is  not 
carried  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  ball  from  getting 
soaked  at  the  next  watering.  Water  always  with 
tepid  water,  and,  in  the  case  of  fruiting  plants 
still  swelling,  liquid  manure  water  and  guano 
water  alternately  should  be  given,  taking  care 
that  in  either  case  it  is  given  in  a  weak  and  clear 
condition.  Damp  down  the  walls  and  other  sur- 
faces frequently  and  keep  the  evaporating  pans 
filled.  Remove  and  pot  up  suckers  from  fruiting 
plants  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  cut,  provided  they 
are  big  enough  for  removal ;  if  not,  they  must  be 
left  on  the  old  stools  and  kept  in  growing  quar- 
ters a  little  longer,  unless  they  can  be  dispensed 
with  altogether. 

Fics. — On  the  earliest-started  planted-out  trees 
of  Brown  Turkey  the  fruits  will  now  be  taking 
their  final  swelling,  and  as  there  is  only  a  short 
time  between  this  and  ripening,  now  is  the 
time  to  feed,  and  feed  thoroughly.  The  quantity 
of  water  that  such  trees  will  take  during  this 
time  when  planted  in  inside  borders,  where  the 
grower  has  command  of  the  roots,  is  astonishing. 


and  at  eaeli  watering  manure  water  may  be  given 
freely.  I  have  always  noticed  that  when  a  very 
heavy  watering  is  given  just  before  the  fruits 
turn  for  ripening  their  size  is  greatly  increased, 
so  I  am  never  content  until  they  have  it,  although 
to  the  casual  observer  tlie  border  would  appear  to 
be  quite  wet  enough.  The  liking  for  extremes  in 
the  matter  of  moisture  which  the  Fig  shows 
when  well  grown  is  sufficient  proof  that  inside 
borders  are  infinitely  superior  to  those  formed 
outside  the  house,  and  I  would  strongly  urge 
intending  planters  not  only  to  make  their  borders 
inside  but  to  raise  them  considerably  above  the 
surrounding  level,  as  they  can  then  enforce  a 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  in  the  autumn. 
Another  important  point  in  Fig  culture  is  that 
the  trees  should  never  be  cramped  for  head-room. 
Fig  trees  are  naturally  big  subjects,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  devote  a  house  to  a  single  tree  than  to 
attempt  cramming  a  dozen  or  half  a  dozen  into  it. 
I  write  this  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  may 
be  done  with  pot  trees  confined  as  to  top  and 
root,  but  the  success  which  some  growers  get  ir* 
this  way  is  only  a  proof  of  the  adaptability 
of  the  Fig  to  circumstances,  and,  after  all,  a  house 
full  of  such  trees  does  not  produce  a  tithe  of 
the  fruit  that  one  good  tree  trained  fan  shape 
near  the  roof  of  a  similar  house  will  produce. 
Were  I  about  to  establish  a  Fig  house  I  would 
select  a  good  tree  for  planting  in  such  a  position 
that  it  would  eventually  be  able  to  cover  the  roof, 
and  all  others  planted  to  fill  up  would  be  looked 
upon  as  supernumeraries  and  treated  as  such  by 
cutting  them  away  piecemeal  as  the  central  tree 
spread  itself.  Extension  and  fruitfulness  go  hand 
in  hand  with  Figs,  and  this  must  be  my  plea  for 
the  above  digression,  as  I  know  of  many  houses 
which  contain  several  trees  that  would  be  far 
better  served  with  one  in  each.  Keep  the  trees 
well  syringed  once  or  twice  a  day  up  to  the  time 
of  the  crop  ripening,  for,  if  red  spider  is  allowed 
to  breed  before  that  time,  by  the  time  the  first  crop 
is  off  the  inevitable  attack  will  be  a  bad  one  and 
the  tiny  fruits  of  the  second  crop  will  in  all  prob- 
ability have  suffered  from  it.  All  leading 
growths  and  those  selected  for  tying  in  should  be 
kept  in  position,  for,  if  neglected  for  a  few  days, 
they  turn  their  points  up  to  the  roof  and  are 
diftioult  to  draw  down  again,  besides  which  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  scalded.  Where  there  is  a 
successional  house  the  fruits  in  it  should  now 
have  finished  their  first  swelling,  and  as  they 
must  not  be  hurried  through  the  flowering  stage, 
the  night  temperature  should  not  exceed  GO". 
Disbudding  and  tying  in  will  be  the  most 
important  items  to  carry  out  now  ;  the  syringe 
should  be  freely  used  and  the  borders  kept 
nicely  moist.  Ventilate  through  the  top  venti- 
lators on  every  favourable  opportunity  to  promote 
a  firm  condition  in  the  growth  ;  shut  up  early  to 
conserve  sun-heat  and  reduce  the  necessity  for 
anything  like  hard  firing,  and  damp  down  the 
houses  sufficiently  often  to  prevent  an  arid  atmo- 
sphere. Should  mealy  bug  be  present,  it  ought 
to  be  sought  out  and  killed  before  the  leafage 
becomes  dense  enough  to  form  a  secure  hiding- 
place.  As  the  leaves  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  injury  from  insecticides,  it  is  best  to  avoid 
them  and  depend  on  clear  water  and  a  sharp  eye. 
Stkawberriks.— The  latest  pot  Strawberries 
should  now  be  brought  under  glass,  and  as  at  this 
late  date  very  little  forcing  will  be  required  to 
bring  them  on,  they  may  be  placed  on  shelves  in 
cool  houses,  or  on  trellises  in  cold  pits.  In  the 
latter  position  excellent  results  may  be  had  just 
before  the  outdoor  crop  comes  in,  provided  the 
pit  is  in  a  sunny  position,  and  wherever  room  can 
be  found  for  such  a  batch  it  should  be  the  rule  to 
have  one,  for  one's  calculations  as  to  the  date  of 
picking  outside  are  always  liable  to  be  upset  by  a 
spring  frost  which  cuts  off  the  most  forward 
blossoms.  Should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
pot  crop  holding  out,  strong  young  plants  from 
the  open  quarters  may  be  lifted  and  potted  up 
with  a  certainty  of  their  doing  well,  provided 
they  are  not  hurried  on  in  heat.  Royal  Sovereign 
is  excellent  in  this  respect,  so,  too,  are  Leader 
and  Noble.     Wherever  vinery  shelves  have  to  be 
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used  for  Strawberries,  a  sharp  lookout  must  be 
kept  for  red  spider.  Though  it  is  impossible  to 
check  its  ravages  when  once  the  fruits  begin  to 
colour,  much  may  be  done  previously  by  a  vigor- 
ous use  of  the  syringe  twice  a  day.  Again,  all 
plants  that  have  been  cleared  of  fruit  should  be 
immediately  taken  out  of  the  houses  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  whole  batch  is  cleared,  for  the 
lessened  supply  of  water  which  they  get  as  the 
fruits  ripen  tends  to  rapid  development  of  the 

nsects.  CORNCBIAN. 


IsOTES  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 
The  year  1898  was  one  of  drought  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  many  sections  no  grain  or  hay 
crop  was  grown,  in  most  others  only  light 
crop.s,  while  in  a  very  few  counties  in 
Northern  California  large  crops  rewarded  the 
labours  of  the  farmer.  The  situation  as  to 
grain  can  be  summarised  by  saying  that  the 
value  of  grain  exports  from  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  was  about  one-fourth  as  much  for 
the  months  ending  February  1,  1899,  as  for 
the  same  space  of  time  ending  February  1, 
1898.  While  this  was  true  of  cereals,  and 
while  in  many  places  the  fruit  crop  was 
injured  by  frost,  the  thorough  tillage  prera- 
lent  in  Californian  orchards  and  vineyards, 
together  with  the  extensive  irrigation  system, 
kept  the  crop  of  fruits  well  up  to  the  record, 
so  that  the  total  exportation  for  1898  was 
actually  increased  by  7000  car-loads.  The 
winter  from  which  we  are  just  emerging, 
while  not  so  dry  as  the  previous  one,  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  heavy 
and  continued  rainfall.  The  rain  which  has 
fallen  has  been  well  distributed  however, 
and  an  unusual  acreage  was  sown.  The 
early  winter  was  dry,  and  week  after  week 
in  January  and  February  passed  with  weather 
as  bright  and  clear  as  summer.  The  pessi- 
mists were  decidedly  in  the  ascendant  before 
the  long-hoped-for  storms  came.  They  came 
none  too  soon,  for  in  many  places  the  ground 
was  getting  too  dry,  while  in  a  few  unfor- 
tunate localities  they  were  too  late  to  be  of 
benefit.  Splendid  rains  have  now  fallen  all 
over  California,  and  are  still  coming  in  easy 
warm  showers,  which  push  all  growth.  The 
snow  supplies  in  the  mountains  have  been 
greatly  augmented,  and  I  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  the  prospects  for  all  crops  in  Cali- 
fornia are  unusually  good.  The  light  rainfalls 
for  two  years  cannot  but  reduce  the  flow  of  all 
streams  next  summer,  but  that  is  a  minor 
evil.  So  far  frosts  have  kept  off  well,  and 
the  prospects  for  a  heavy  fruit  crop  are  very 
bright.  One  of  the  results  of  the  drought, 
with  other  causes,  is  the  greatly  enhanced 
price  of  meat.  North  -  Western  California 
has  fared  well  on  the  drought,  for  crops  here 
in  1898  were  exceptionally  heavy,  while  at 
no  time  this  season  have  they  suffered.  Fruit 
is  unusually  early.  The  first  Cherries  for 
1899  will  be  shipped  from  Vaca  Valley  this 
week.  Vaca  Valley  is  a  little  north  and  east 
of  San  Francisco  and  in  Northern  California, 
yet  such  are  the  anomalies  of  climate  that  it 
ripens  fruits  much  in  advance  of  the  warm 
regions  of  Southern  California. 

The  winter  has  been  favourable  to  bulbous 
plants.     2tly  Hellebores  have  been  excellent, 


and  Narcissi  have  been  fine.  I  gave  my  Nar- 
cissi lath  protection  and  found  the  bloom 
much  improved  thereby.  My  Narcissus  lieds 
are  of  a  good  loam,  mixed  with  a  compost  of 
leaves  and  sod  well  rotted,  with  a  little  tan 
bark.  The  drainage  is  perfect,  but  the  soil 
cool,  and  the  results  all  along  the  line  are  all 
that  I  could  ask.  My  Hyacinths,  both  Dutch 
and  Roman,  are  similarly  treated  ;  the  Roman 
do  well,  while  the  Dutch  give  a  very  satis- 
factory bloom.  I  notice  that  Narcissus  Ard- 
Rigli  is  rated  as  rather  a  poor  doer.  Here  as 
well  as  at  Niles  and  Haywards,  near  San 
Francisco,  where  very  large  lots  are  grown 
for  cut  flowers,  they  are  all  we  could  wish. 
Trillium  sessile  var.  califoruicum  is  now  in 
full  flower.  My  plants  have  been  untouched 
fully  eight  years  and  form  tine  masses.  The 
soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  well  enriched,  and  the  bor- 
der is  heavily  shaded  aU  the  forenoon,  with  a 
light  shade  in  the  afternoon.  My  best  flowers 
have  petals  4  inches  long  by  11  inches  wide, 
with  five  to  seven  stalks  to  the  clump.  Ery- 
throniums  of  our  western  species  are  at  their 
best.  I  used  a  light  lath  shade  last  year.  This 
year  I  doubled  it  and  made  the  soil  more 
porous,  with  much  improved  results.  I  have 
never  seen  E.  Hendersoni  finer  than  I  now 
have  it.  Fritillaria  pluriflora  is  nearly  out  of 
flower.  AVhile  it  is  native  to  open  fields  in  a 
very  heavy  soil,  I  find  that  a  light  lath  shade 
gives  a  much  better  flower.  Its  native  soil  is 
what  wc  call  black  adobe^  a  very  heavy,  sticky 
clay,  which  when  wet  cannot  be  worked  at 
all.  I\Iy  garden  varies  from  a  heavy  clay 
loam  to  sandy  loam,  and  some  beds  are  made 
very  light  and  porous  with  tan  bark.  It  does 
well  and  increases  on  aU.  Unlike  F.  recurva, 
the  bulbs  do  not  exhaust  themselves  by 
flowering,  but  under  good  treatment  bloom 
every  year. 

In  TuE  Garden  of  June  25,  1898,  I  gave 
my  experience  with  Calandrinia  Tweediei.  I 
dried  the  beds  off  early,  and  from  June  to 
October  they  were  not  watered  at  all.  The 
soil  was  porous  and  became  very  dry.  The 
plants  held  their  foliage  and  started  with  the 
first  autumn  rains.  Flowering  has  now  com- 
menced. One  plant  has  fifty-five  buds  on 
now.  The  foliage  is  not  rank,  but  very 
bright.  The  leaves  are  about  7  inches  long 
by  2  inches  wide.  The  plants  are  much  more 
luxuriant  in  their  native  home  ;  still,  my 
plants  are  in  perfect  health.  My  best  plant 
now  forms  a  circular  mass  of  leaves  a  foot 
across  and  about  8  inches  high.  It  has  not 
been  so  much  my  object  to  pet  them  as  to  see 
what  they  would  stand.  A  note  in  regard  to 
Calochortus  Vesta  and  var.  albus,  the  beauti- 
ful Mariposa  Tulip,  in  The  Gardes  of 
July  23,  1898,  suggests  that  its  origin  may 
be  of  interest  to  some.  Some  ten  years  ago 
I  noticed  that  a  form  of  what  I  then  took  to 
be  Calochortus  venustus  oculatus  growing  in 
very  heavy,  sticky  clay — a  cold,  soggy  S(jil  in 
winter — produced  large  flowers  and  had  three 
to  five  large  offsets  to  the  plant.  I  secured 
some  of  these  bulbs,  and  found  that  what  I 
had  considered  a  soil  variation  was  a  very 
strong-growing  species  quite  distinct  in  its 
general   characters.      After   two   years'  test, 


which  proved  its  splendid  growing  qualities, 
I  began  selling  it  as  C.  Vesta.  In  one 
locality  I  found  a  sport  with  pure  white 
flowers.  These  do  not  come  true  from  seeds, 
but  are  readily  propagated  by  the  large  off- 
sets. C.  Vesta  is  hardy,  free  from  disease, 
and  in  vigour  of  growth  three  to  one  com- 
pared to  the  next  best  Calochortus.  It  thrives 
in  any  ordinary  soil. 

In  The  Garden,  March  19,  1898,  Mr.  S. 
Arnott  speaks  of  Dodecatheon  Hendersoni, 
and  questions  the  nomenclature.  D.  Hen- 
dersoni was  published  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Eotanic  Club  of  the 
A.A.A.S.,  1886.  It  is  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast  from  the  State  of  Washington  to  San 
Francisco  Bay  at  low  altitudes.  A  little 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay  it  is  replaced  by 
D.  cruciatum,  which  only  differs  in  uni- 
formly possessing  four  petals  instead  of  five, 
as  in  D.  Hendersoni.  Dodecatheons  are 
treated  at  length  in  the  paper  referred  to, 
and  by  Professor  E.  L.  Greene  in  "  Pittooia," 
vol.  i.,  p.  20y.  dnothera  ovata  is  a  common 
plant  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  grows 
in  heavy  clay  soils  where  during  winter  it  is 
very  wet,  while  in  summer  it  is  very  dry. 
Seedlings  come  up  in  my  garden  very  plenti- 
fully and  thrive.  The  root  is  long  and  fusi- 
form, but  if  broken  puts  out  fibrous  roots. 
•  K.  ovata  is  one  of  our  prettiest  spring  flowers, 
fairly  carpeting  many  low  spots. 

In  notes  in  The  Garden,  August  20,  1898, 
"  H.  P."  speaks  of  Lilium  rubescens  in  a  way 
which  convinces  me  that  he  has  never  seen 
the  true  L.  rubescens,  but  only  a  quite  dif- 
ferent Lily  usually  called  L.  Washingtoni- 
anum  var.  purpureum.  If  he  will  turn  to  a 
plate  published  in  The  Garden,  November  12, 
1881,  he  will  find  that  the  two  are  quite  dis- 
tinct. L.  Washington ianum  var.  purpureum 
is  beautifully  chromolithographed  in  "Flore 
des  Serres,"  892.  The  true  L.  rubes- 
cens is  not  any  better  a  grower  than  L. 
Washingtonianum.  It  is  found  in  the  coast 
range  of  California  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
for  about  200  miles.  The  purple  L.  Washing- 
tonianum which  grows  about  Mt.  Hood,  in 
Oregon,  was  for  some  years  erroneously  sold 
as  L.  rubescens.  While  the  typical  L.  Hum- 
boldti  seldom  flowers  the  first  season  it  is 
planted,  the  var.  magnificum  almost  always 
does  so.  even  from  under-sized  bulbs.  It  has 
a  better  root  system  than  the  type,  and  under 
fair  conditions  will  maintain  itself  and  flower 
every  year.  Wherever  I  have  seen  any  form 
of  L.  Humboldti  growing  wild  the  soil  was 
deep  and  the  drainage  perfect.  Here  at  I'kiah, 
where  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  I  have  had 
little  success  with  either  L.  Washingtonianum 
or  L.  Humboldti,  seldom  floweiing  the  type 
of  the  latter,  but  I  have  had  tine  blooms  from 
var.  magniticum.  In  my  mountain  Lily  gar- 
den, where  I  now  plant  all  of  my  Lilies,  I 
have  perfect  success  with  all  of  these  difficult 
subjects.  There  thej'  are  on  a  sloping  hill- 
side facing  north-east,  and  shaded  alter  two 
o'clock  even  in  the  summer.  The  soil  varies 
there  from  almost  pure  leaf-mould  to  a  clay 
heavily  mixed  with  coarse  grit,  with  a  good 
percentage   of    mould  —  a    sharp,    perfectly 
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drained  soil.  I  have  had  L.  Washingtonianum  will  be  of 
frorc  many  localities  in  jears  past,  but  owing 
to  my  -very  poor  success  in  flowering  it  at 
my  Ukiah  grounds,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
compare  those  from  different  localities.  Last 
year  I  had  lots  from  five  localities  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  and  although  the  first 
season  for  most  of  them  there  was  abundant 
bloom,  I  was  surprised  at  the  diversity  not 
only  in  colour  and  spots,  but  in  form  of  petals 
and  general  character.  There  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  The  sort 
from  the  Willamette  valley,  in  Oregon,  which 
grows  in  the  open  valley  at  an  altitude  of  not 
over  600  feet,  seems  to  be  the  most  vigorous. 
From  the  base  of  Mt.  Shasta,  in  Northern 
California,  I  had  a  lot  of  500,  in  which  the 
average  bulb  was  a  little  larger  than  those 
of  L.  columbianum,  averaging  a  little  over 
an  ounce.  The  stems  were  slender,  but  the  1 
flowers  seemed  fully  as  large  as  in  the  lots  1 
with  large  bulbs.  My  tests  with  ditt'erent  1 
native  bulbs  have  shown  that  there  is  much  ! 
difference  in  the  vigour  of  different  strains  of 
the  same  sp'cies.  By  a  wide  series  of  tests 
and  then  careful  selection  there  is  no  doubt ' 
that  the  average  vigour  can  be  raised  very 
greatly.  A  curious  fact  in  this  connection  is 
that  plants  from  the  heavy  clay  called  here 
adobe  almost  alwajs  have  superior  vigour 
and  reproductive  powers.  Cabl  Pdedy. 
Ukiah,  California,  March  23,  1899. 


ittle  use  in  dry  weather,  while  in  on  rough,  lumpy  soil,  a  condition  that  often 
wet  it  would  do  harm.  ±5ut  the  drills  may  be  obtains  where  the  staple  is  heavy  and  it  is 
drawn  with  advantage — not  too  deeply  where  turned  up  in  hot  weather.  Transplanting 
the  soil  is  very  shallow,  about  3  inches  being  j  Onions  from  the  seed  boxes  will  now  be  having 
sufficient  anywhere.  Various  methods  of  I  attention,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
plantnig  Celery  have  from  tmie  to  time  been  surface  m  a  nice  f ruble  condition,  firm,  yet  not 
advised    and  here  something  of  the  same  thing    lumpy      L  nless  it  is  so  the  work  had  far  better 


Kitchen  Garden. 

PLANTING  VEGETABLES. 
Though  not  so  important  as  fruit  tree  planting, 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  method  of  planting 
vegetables  of  various  kinds,  and  it  would  be 
well  it  a  little  more  care  were  taken  in  many 
instances.  Soils  vary  greatly,  and  what  is  right 
in  one  kind  and  in  one  garden  is  out  of  place 
in  another.  Each  cultivator  has  to  be  guided 
by  his  individual  circumstances  if  the  vegetable 
quarters  are  to  be  a  success.  Brassicas  of  sorts 
are  the  most  frequently  transplanted  of  all 
vegetable  crops,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
frequent  transplanting  does  good  by  hardening 
the  plants  and  keeping  a  stocky,  firm  growth. 
There  are  many  places,  however,  where  this 
transplanting  is  carried  out  with  very  little 
benefit  to  the  crop,  and  an  instance  may  be 
given  in  the  way  various  winter  crops,  as 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  others,  are  treated.  After 
drawing  from  the  seed  bed  or  drills  they  arc 
pricked  out  and  left  to  get  strong,  in  the  mean- 
time making  a  lot  of  roots.  To  make  these 
roots  of  any  service  they  should  be  taken  care 
of,  and  the  plants  lifted  with  good  balls  previous 
to  planting  with  a  trowel.  Pulling  them  out 
and  planting  with  a  dibber  break  most  of  the 
best  roots,  those  that  are  left  being  crowded  into 
a  small  round  hole  made  by  the  dibber.  Such 
plants  would  have  been  far  better  off  had  they 
been  thinned  out  in  the  drills  and  planted  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  permanent  quarters. 
They  would  also  be  equally  forward,  as  they 
have  only  the  one  check  to  growth. 

When  putting  out  plants  of  the  latter  de- 
scription on  light  soil  this  should  first  be  well 
trodden  and  afterwards  fairly  deep  drills  should 
be  drawn,  these  affording  a  little  shade  to  the 
roots  and  serving  as  conduits  for  whatever 
water  may  be  given.  Heavy,  close  soils  rarely 
need  this  treading ;  i     "  '        '        ' 


soil 


ridges  are  thrown  up  early  in  the  new  year,  the 
plants  may  be  put  out  direct  from  the  seed-bed, 
as  the  soil  in  the  trenches  will  have  had  ample 
time  to  get  into  good  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  trenches  are  prepared  late  the 
plants  must  of  necessity  be  pricked  out  pre- 
fact,  unless  just  dug,  it '  viously.     They  will  need  a  lot  of  care  if  planted 


will  be  washed  away  from  the  roots  and  the 
plants  blown  about  if  the  position  is  at  all 
exposed.  H. 

Sprouting  Broccoli.— With  so  few  really 
reliable  green  vegetables  the  Sprouting  Broccoli 
is  most  valuable  at  this  season,  and  as  it  is  of  very 
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good  quality  when  cooked  it  is  well  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  as  some  of  the  Brassicas,  such  as  late 
Coleworts  and  Kales,  that  have  stood  through 
the  winter  are  none  too  good,  the  leafage  being 
much  injured  by  the  late  severe  weather.  The 
value  of  the  sprouting  varieties  of  Broccoli  is, 
that  with  the  last  days  of  winter  new  growth  is 
fairly  active  and  the  plants  yield  a  goodly  crop  of 
sprouts.  Though  the  white  varieties  are  none 
too  hardy,  the  purple  varieties  rarely  fail,  as  even 
when  these  are  cut  down  by  frost — I  mean  any 
growths  that  were  formed— the  plants  if  at  all 
vigorous  push  out  numerous  side  shoots  that 
are  most  welcome  where  green  vegetables  are 
needed  in  quantity.  To  get  a  dwarf  plant  and  as 
hardy  as  possible,  I  give  this  vegetable  the  most 
open  part  of  the  garden  and  plant  in  a  stiff  soil  if 
possible.  This  favours  a  sturdy  growth.  I  sow  at 
the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  according  to  the 
locality.  I  favour  early  planting  out,  say  in  June 
or  July,  as  I  find  should  we  get  a  dry  autumn  the 
plants  do  not  winter  well.— S.  H.  B. 

Seed  Beetroot.— Medium-sized,  richly  col- 
oured and  flavoured  Beet  being  now-a-days  indis- 
pensable, nurserymen  take  great  pains  to  keep 
select  varieties  true.  All  the  same,  a  few  who 
possess  a  favourite  sort  like  to  save  a  few  of  the 
best  roots  annually  and  seed  them.  After  mild 
winters  it  is  often  found  that  the  crowns  of  Beet 
which  have  been  stored  in  ordinary  root  sheds 
have  become  weakened  from  a  lack  of  nourish- 
ment and  partial  shrivelling,  and  the  new 
growths  issuing  therefrom  are  proportionately 
poor.  These  if  planted  for  seed  would  not  pro 
duce  satisfactory  results.  The  best  way  of 
wintering  the  roots  is  to  clamp  them,  first  lixing 
some  stout  stakes,  span-shaped,  over  the  clamp 
to  prevent  the  dry  Bracken  placed  over  the  roots 
previous  to  the  soil  being  laid  on  unduly  press 
ing  on  them.  If  a  Seakale  pot  is  let  in  at  the  top 
of  the  clamp,  air  can  be  admitted  in  mild  weather. 
So  treated,  the  growth  made  from  the  crowns  is 
stout,  and  although  somewhat  blanched  soon 
regains  its  natural  colour  when  gradually  inured 
to  light  and  air.  A  small,  well-enriched  plot 
should  be  selected,  the  roots  planted  firmly,  and 
flower-pots  kept  over  them  for  a  few  days,  and 
afterwards  placed  on  at  night  in  case  of  frost.  I 
used  to  save  a  little  seed  of  a  favourite  sort,  and 
was  often  much  troubled  by  sparrows  picking 
the  young  leaves.  If  not  checked  they  will 
riddle  them  to  pieces. — J. 

Potatoes. — The  correspondence  as  to  the  great 
similarity  in  many  of  the  varieties  of  Potatoes 
now  in  commerce  leading  practically  to  the 
opinion  that  in  several  cases  one  might  give  a 
certain  name  and  treat  others  as  synonyms  of  the 
same,  as,  for  instance,  White  Beauty  and  its 
different  forms  in  the  earlies  and  selections  of 
Magnum  Bonum  in  the  late,  ought  to  be  of  much 
interest  to  growers,  if  it  only  lead  to  a  consider- 
able weeding  out  and  the  selection  of  the  best 
types.  They  vary,  however,  so  much  on  different 
soils,  slightly  perhaps  from  a  cropping  stand- 
point, but  so  very  considerably  in  the  matter  of 
quality,  that  ib  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  offer 
a  selection  for  different  places.  It  will  probably 
be  found  that  some  three  or  four  sorts  will  be  all 
that  are  required.  In  addition  to  those  already 
quoted  that  represent  under  different  names 
nearly  the  same  Potatoes,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  earliest  saiall  tubered  varieties,  as  Sharpe's 
Victor,  Star  of  Reading,  Ringleader,  First  Crop, 
and  a  good  selection  of  Ashleaf.  These  are  so 
nearly  allied,  that  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  grow 
more  than  one  of  them,  because  the  large  kidneys, 
as  Holhorn  Abundance,  Duke  of  Albany,  or  the 
newer  Ninety  fold,  follow  closely  in  their  wake, 
and  are  indeed  almost  contemporary  in  point  of 
earliness,  quite  as  good  in  quality  and  much 
heavier  croppers.  As  stated  recently,  I  had  in- 
tended restricting  the  number  of  varieties  grown 
outside  this  year  to  four,  viz.,  Holborn  Abund- 
ance, Ninety-fold,  Windsor  Castle  and  Supreme, 
but  circumstances  have  arisen  which  will 
necessitate  the  trial  of  some  fifty  sorts,  early,  mid- 
season  and  late,  in  both  rounds  and  kidneys,  on 
the  relative  merits  of  which  I  hope  to  report  as 


they  are  ready  for  lifting.  I  have  selected  a  part 
of  the  garden  for  the  trial  that  ought  to  do  them 
well  where  the  soil  is  deep,  rather  light,  but 
naturally  fairly  good.  It  was  deeply  dug  in 
autumn  and  enriched  with  some  good  short 
manure. — E.  Burrell. 


SQUASH   GOURDS   FOR   EUROPE. 
Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gkeoory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass., 
writing  to  the  Country  Oentlfimnt   in  reference 
to  these,  says  : — 

There  is  only  one  way  to  relieve  the  Squash 
market — create  a  foreign  demand.  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  know  nothing  about 
Squashes  :  they  cannot  be  raised  there,  and  are 
never  to  be  found  in  their  markets.  I  have  been 
told  that  English  people  do  not  like  Squashes  ; 
how  can  that  be  knowa  until  they  have  tried 
them  ?  I  once  shipped  a  couple  of  tons  to  a  dealer 
in  Covent  Garden  Market,  London.  Every  Squash 
sold  at  a  good  paying  price,  but  they  were  all 
bought  as  curiosities  and  exhibited  as  such  in  the 
windows  of  stores,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, not  one  of  them  was  eaten  ! 

What  is  needed  is  a  man  who  knows  all  about 
the  Squash,  either  as  a  table  delicacy  or  in  the 
form  of  our  famous  Squash  pie — an  ambitious, 
energetic  man,  who  will  thoroughly  introduce 
our  tine  vegetable  to  our  English  cousins.  They 
cannot  have  any  greater  prejudice  against  it  than 
our  forefathers,  who,  as  Englishmen,  first  came 
into  contact  with  it  in  their  new  homes.  With 
this  object  in  view— the  opening  of  a  foreign 
market  for  our  Squashes— the  members  of  the 
Boston  Market  Gardeners'  Association  have  ad- 
dressed the  following  petition  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  :— 

To  the  Commissioner  of  A(iriculture—\YheTeas, 
our  Squashes  cannot  be  raised  lii  England,  ScotlanJ, 
or  Ireland,  and  several  other  countries  of  Europe,  and 
are  not  to  bo  found  in  their  markets;  and,  whereas, 
our  hard-shelled  varieties  are  now  a  regular  article  of 
commerce  between  the  interior  and  seaboard,  and  can 
be  safely  transporfed  theuce  to  Europe,  as  has  been 
proved  in  one  instance  on  a  large  scale  by  actual  ex- 
periment ;  and,  whereas,  the  opening  of  a  foreign 
market  would  at  times  of  surplus  greatly  relieve 
home  market  and  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  growing 
of  this  easily-raised  crop ;  therefore  we,  the  under- 
signed citizens  of  *  *  *,  do  hereby  respectfully 
petition  that  the  sum  of  not  less  than  5000  dols.  be 
appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  sending,  in  August, 
1899,  a  suitable  ajent— one  who  shall  be  well  skilled 
in  the  various  ways  of  preparing  Squashes  for  table 
use— to  attempt  their  intriduction  into  the  markets 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  such  other 
countries  in  Europe  in  whose  markets  they  have  not 
as  yet  obtained  a  foothold. 


applications  of  liquid  manure.  All  this  may  seem 
a  lot  of  trouble,  but  a  good  start  is  half  the  battle. 
Burnt  soil  is  a  good  grub-preventive  to  spread 
in  the  drills,  and  mice,  being  very  fond  of  Aspara- 
gus seed,  must  be  watched  for.  When  sowing  in 
open  positions  for  producing  forcing  roots,  a  rich 
light  open  soil  is  needed,  the  most  convenient 
arrangement  being  four  rows  at  12  inches  apart  in 
each  bed  and  a  '2-feet  alley  between.  This 
allows  of  the  beds  being  hand-weeded  without 
trampling  on  the  young  plants.  J.  C. 


SOWING  ASPARAGUS. 
The  latter  part  of  April  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
Asparagus  seed,  both  in  nursery  beds  for  pro- 
ducing plants  for  permanent  beds,  and  on  open 
plots  for  roots  for  forcing.  Frequently  seedlings 
are  treated  in  a  rough-and-ready  manner,  neither 
the  site  nor  the  soil  being  what  it  should  be.  I 
like  to  prepare  the  seed  bed  in  good  time  in  the 
new  year,  mixing  freely  with  the  staple  any  spare 
loamy  soil,  leaf- mould,  and  road-scrapings.  A 
border  which  gets  the  morning  sun  is  best,  as  on 
south  aspects,  unless  extra  care  is  taken,  the  roots 
suffer  in  dry  weather.  One  foot  between  the  rows 
is  a  good  distance,  the  space  between  each  plant 
being  determined  by  the  length  of  time  that  is  to 
elapse  before  final  transplanting.  I  know  most 
gardeners  prefer  planting  one-year  seedlings, 
but  when  the  plants  are  home  grown  and  first 
class  produce  is  a  desideratum,  then  two  seasons' 
growth  must  be  allowed  in  order  that  the  best 
roots  may  be  chosen,  as  frequently  berries  are  not 
produced  the  first  year  ;  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  largest  though  fewest  berried  plants 
give  larger  and  finer  grass  and  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  seedlings.  Mulching  the  seed  bed 
with  old  Mushroom  manure  retains  the  moisture, 
and  the  seedlings  are  much  improved  by  several 


Outdoor  Rhubarb. — No  matter  how  care- 
fully and  gently  Rhubarb  is  forced,  the  earliest 
stalks  outside  are  always  the  nicest  flavoured, 
and  for  this  reason  a  few  roots  ought  to  be 
planted  in  a  warm,  sunny  corner  of  the  garden. 
These  should  be  covered  early  in  the  year  with 
about  6  inches  of  light,  dry  litter,  which  protects 
the  crowns  and  hastens  the  crop.  From  these 
early  roots  no  stalks  should  be  taken  later  m  the 
season,  as  they  are  best  left  to  make  a  natural 
growth  and  die  off  earlyj  while  the  main  planta- 
tion will  probably  supply  all  that  is  wanted  after 
May. 

The  Sutton  Radish.— This  is  very  distinct 
and  good  ;  in  form  between  the  long  and  oval- 
shaped,  and  though  not  so  early  as  some  of  the 
kinds,  like  Wood's  Earliest,  it  is  extremely  use- 
ful, as  the  two  sown  together  keep  up  a  succes- 
sion of  nice  tender  roots  for  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks.  There  are  many  places  where  Radishes 
may  be  grown  even  though  frame  room  be  scarce, 
and  if  no  other  place  is  possible,  a  few  boxes, 
about  8  inches  deep,  may  be  nearly  filled  with 
light  soil  and  placed  in  cool  Peach  houses  or 
vineries.  These  give  useful  roots  very  quickly, 
and  before  the  spring-sown  salads  generally  are 
in,  they  make  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  salad 
bowl,  especially  if  the  various  coloured  kinds  are 
grown. — H. 

Potato  White  Beauty  of  Hebron Would 

some  reader  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  more 
than  one  variety  of  the  above  Potato,  and  if 
raised  in  England  or  America?  I  think  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  the  history  of  Pota- 
toes that  are  so  much  thought  of.  —  Hicii  Peak. 

*,*  This  now  very  popular  and  widely-grown 
Potato  is  not  a  seedling,  but  a  sport.  Tubers 
have  often  been  found  amongst  those  of  the 
original  pink-skinned  stock  having  white  skins. 
Sports  break  out  in  many  places  simultaneously 
very  often  in  many  things,  but  these  trans- 
positions are  rare  w^th  Potatoes.  No  doubt  one 
of  the  parents  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  had  a  white 
skin,  and  the  progeny  that  has  become  white  has 
but  harked  back  to  the  parent.  That  the  sport 
occurred  in  several  places  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  variety,  quite  identical,  was  put 
into  commerce  as  White  Beauty  of  Hebron,  now 
shortened  into  White  Beauty  only,  and  as  Duke 
of  Albany.  It  is  also  met  with  under  other 
appellations.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  American 
Early  Puritan  is  but  the  transatlantic  sport  of 
Beauty  of  Hebron  as  we  have  it  here.  There  is 
in  commerce  a  variety  Webb's  White  Beauty, 
and  has  been  so  known  as  a  first  early  for  many 
years,  but  it  is  generally  held  to  be  dissimilar 
from  the  White  Beauty  sport.  That  point  I  shall 
be  able  to  test  during  the  coming  season.  The 
White  Beauty,  because  of  the  whiteness  of  its 
skin,  has  largely  displaced  the  original  pink-coated 
variety.  In  all  other  respects  they  are  identical, 
and  may  claim  to  have  been  the  most  useful  and 
popular  of  all  the  American  Potatoes  grown  over 
here. — A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.-KITCHEN. 

BruBselB  Sprout  Paragon.  —  The  larger 
kinds  of  Brussels  Sprouts  often  gire  useful  dishes 
after  the  main-crop  is  over,  and  1  have  seen  during 
the  week  just  passed  some  siilendid  sprouts  of  this 
variety  on  stems  as  large  as  a  man's  wrist  and  over  a 
yard  high.  Large  vegetab'es  are  not  always  best  per- 
haps, but  these  were  good  in  everv  way,  as  firm  and 
solid  as  in  November.  As  is  well  known,  this  useful 
kind  gives  a  good  crop  of  large  sprouts  early,  and  if  it 
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can  be  depended  on  to  give  a  late  supply  as  well,  its 
vilue  is  still  greater. — A  Grower. 

Seakalein  the  open.— For  the  latest  supplies 
the  old-fashioned  plan  of  covering^  the  roots  of  Sea- 
kale  with  ashes  is  not  to  be  despised,  as  fine,  well- 
flavoured,  and  firm  shoots  are  thereby  produced  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  and  trouble.  It  need  not  he  dis- 
turbed so  often  as  when  boxes  or  narrow  hoards  are 
used,  but  three,  or  at  the  most  four,  years  are  quite 
long  enough  to  leave  it  on  the  ground.  After  this  the 
shoots  become  too  long  and  they  cover  too  much 
ground,  making  large,  broad  ridges  of  ashes  neces- 
sary. The  produce  must  be  carefully  cut,  or  the 
ashes  will  spoil  it. 


Flower  Garden. 

A  GARDEN  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
The  water  garden  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  S.  Black- 
well,  St.  Boniface,  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight, 
presents  a  truly  tropical  scene.  Through  the 
garden  passes  a  stream  from  a  natural  spring 
rising  in  St.  Boniface  Hill.  Here  is  seen  in 
perfection  the  Pampas  ;  on  the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture are  fine  specimens  of  Bamboo,  while  to 
the  right  is  a  well-grown  Acacia.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a  large  tree  of  the  Maiden-hair  tree. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  stream  flourish  the 
Osmunda,  Shield  and  Bladder  Ferns, 
while  the  Scolopendriuras  are  in  great  _ 
abundance.     The  Smilax  also  is  seen 


in  183G  mentions  T.  incarnatum  in  his  list  of 
"New  and  interesting  hardy  and  half-hardy  annual 
flower  garden  plants."  Who  now  would  include  it 
in  a  catalogue  of  garden  plants  ?  Why  not  ?  Is  it 
because  it  is  e.xtensively  grown  for  sheep  feed,  or 
was  the  great  gardener  rather  lax  in  his  list  of 
novelties  ?  In  the  case  of  Medicago  marina,  I 
would  back  the  label  against  the  book.  It  is  a 
gem  for  the  rock  garden,  having  silvery  foliage 
and  plenty  of  flowers. — B.  B. 

Anemone  fulgens. — Mr.  W.  Allan's  and 
"  Suffolkian's"  notes  (p.  2.'?2)  which  my  com- 
munication on  the  failure  of  these  brilliant 
flowers  in  many  soils  (p.  '217)  elicited  are  interest- 
ing as  showing  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
these  Anemones  succeed  admirably  in  the  same 
bed  from  year  to  year.  At  the  close  of  my  note  I 
suggested,  from  cases  that  had  come  under  my 
observation,  that  home-raised  plants  might  pos- 
sess a  more  vigorous  constitution  than  imported 
tubers,  and  possibly  flourish  where  the  latter 
would  fail.  Mr.  Allan's  plants  were,  he  tells  us, 
raised  from  seed,  and  have  increased  in  strength 
and  effectiveness  during  the  three  years  that 
they  have  remained  in  the  same  border.  "Suf- 
folkian's "  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
produce  of  purchased  tubers,  yet  their  behaviour 
has  been  every  whit  as  satisfactory  as  has  that  of 
Mr.  Allan's,  a  fact  wliich  is  decidedly  against  the 
theory  that  seodhiigs  are  to  be  preferred  to  tubers 


sence  of  some  constituent  in   the  soil  being  the 
determining  factor  of  success  or  failure.— S.  W.  F. 

PLANTING  A  TERRACE  BORDER. 
j  Can  you  suggest  a  good  arrangement  of  bedding- 
^  out  plants  for  a  terrace  border  ^.'JO  feet  long  with 
a  low  wall  covered  with  pink  China  Roses  at 
back  (north)  and  dwarf  standard  Roses  down 
centre  of  bed  at  intervals  ?  Nothing  very  high 
does  well.— M.  S. 

*,*  In  a  border  of  this  description  where  the 
formality  has  been  somewhat  increased  by  plant- 
ing standard  Roses  at  regular  intervals,  a  first 
principle  should  be  an  endeavour  to  partially 
relieve  such  formality  by  the  avoidance  alike  of 
straight  hnes  in  the  planting  and  of  stiff,  heavy 
things.  Presuming  from  the  scale  that  the  border 
is  6  feet  in  width  and  the  Roses  10  feet  apart,  I 
would  suggest  as  a  preliminary  for  the  side  that 
has  the  wall  as  a  background  the  planting  round 
the  standard  Roses  something  of  dwarf  habit  ex- 
tending some  18  inches  or  2  feet  on  two  sides, 
whilst  towards  the  back  and  front  it  might  meet 
respectively  the  wall  and  the  edge  of  the  path, 
widening  out  as  it  did  so  by  means  of  a  gentle 
curve.  Plants  suitable  for  this  would  be  Tufted 
Pansies  (among  the  best  for  the  purpose  if  they 
do  well  in  the  locality).  Verbenas,  the  dwarfer 
Petunias,  and  Phlox  Drummondi,  all  to  be 
kept  slightly  pegged  ;   the  dwarfcst  blue  Agera- 


Narcissus  Apricot.  —  One  cannot 
but  agree  with  the  floral  committee  of 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  So 
ciety  in  only  awarding  a  "highly  com 
mended"  card  to  this  Daffodil  on  the 
5th  inst.  It  is  little  disparagement  to  a 
most  interesting  flower  to  say  as  much, 
because  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is 
the  first  of  a  new  class  with  coloured 
trumpets.  Personally,  I  do  not  care 
much  for  the  buff  colouring  of  the  trum 
pet,  and  I  am  doubtful  if  much  change 
in  the  colouring  will  be  an  improvement 
It  is,  however,  too  soon  to  say,  as  the 
effort  to  impart  a  deep  colour  to  the  long 
trumpets  of  the  Ajax  Daffodils  may  lead 
to  at!  pleasing  results  as  in  some  of  the 
incomparabilis  varieties.  Meanwhile 
Apricot  is  interesting  with  its  white 
perianth  and  apricot-buff  shade.  Then, 
too,  the  fragrance  of  the  trumpet  is  not 
at  all  exaggerated  by  the  catalogue  tei  m  , 
of  "delightful."— S.  Arnott. 

Hardy  LeguminossB.  —  The  notes 
on  hardy  Leguminos:^  by  "J.  C.  L." 
must  have  proved  interesting  to  many 
of  your  readers,  and  as  he  has  re- 
marked that  the  main  object  of  such  writers  as 
himself  is  "to  promote  discussion,"  I  have 
accepted  his  invitation,  though  he  is  frequently 
tantalisingly  sarcastic  as  well  as  deferential.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Macreight's  definition  of  the 
difference  between  Genista  and  Cytisus  is,  or  is 
not,  infallible — that  "  the  keel  in  Cytisus  encloses 
the  stamens  and  pistils,  while  not  quite  accom- 
plishing the  feat  in  the  case  of  the  former,"  but  I 
observe  he  has  failed  to  mention  that  beautiful 
prostrate  Broom,  Cytisus  kewensis.  As  it  is  not 
included  in  the  Kewhandhst  published  in  1894,  I 
presume  it  is  of  more  recent  introduction.  I  think 
it  will  be  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  its  class.  I  fail  to  recall  whether  the 
flowers  are  pure  white  or  cream,  but  they  are 
very  freely  produced  and  on  quite  tiny  plants  that 
hug  the  ground.  Among  Lupins  I  should  have 
been  pleased  to  see  mentioned  L.  subcarnosus,  or, 
as  sometimes  called,  L.  texanus,  which,  though 
an  annual,  is  most  distinct,  and  perhaps  the 
prettiest  among  its  competitors,  azure-blue,  with 
a  square  white  patch  at  base  of  standard.  I 
would  also  put  in  a  claim  for  Trifolium  rubens, 
seeing  that  T.  badium  is  not  considered  beneath 


Mr.  8.  G.  Blackwell's  garden  at  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight.    From  a  photograph  sent  by 
the  Rev.  E.  T.  Clark,  Brunswick  Road,  Qloucester. 


when  starting  a  plantation  of  these  Windflowers. 
I  have  to-day  received  a  letter  from  the  owner  of 
a  cold  and  elevated  garden  in  mid-Wales,  where, 
my  informant  tells  me.  Anemone  fulgens  grows 
like  a  weed  in  very  poor  soil,  that  might  almost 
be  termed  gravel,  and  which  is  barely  6  inches  in 
depth.  These  plants  were  raised  from  seed  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  since  which  time  they  have 
never  been  moved,  and  are  now  a  blaze  of  colour. 
"  Suffolkian "  gives  the  compost  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  as  a  very  light  garden  soil 
mixed  with  leaf-mould,  buD  Mr.  Allan  does  not 
mention  the  nature  of  his  staple.  Now,  one  of 
the  failures  which  I  recorded  on  p.  217  occurred 
in  a  light  and  dry  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Dart,  a  locality  which  from  its  exceptional  mild- 
ness and  its  immunity  from  all  northerly  or 
easterly  winds  would  appear  to  be  far  better 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  Bivieran  plants 
than  the  bleak  eastern  counties  or  the  keen  alti- 
tudes of  mid-Wales,  but  in  both  the  latter  locali- 
ties Anemone  fulgens  flourishes  as  though  it  were 
growing  on  its  native  Mediterranean  shore,  while 
in  the  former  the  greatest  cultural  care  failed  to 


prevent  its  rapid  deterioration.     Such  diversity 
mention,  and  may  here  remark  that  Mr.  Mcintosh  1  of  results  seems  to  point  to  the  presence  or  ab- 


tum,  Mesembryanthemum  variegatum^  Golden 
Harry  Hieover,  Manglesi,  West  Brighton  Gem 
and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Ball  of  Fire 
Tropaolum,  whilst  in  dwarf  annuals.  Marigolds 
Legion  of  Honour  and  Silver  King  with  Linaria 
reticulata  are  wonderfully  free  and  very  enduring. 
The  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  Phlox  may  either  be 
planted  in  mixed  colours  or  restricted  to  one  shade 
for  each  block  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  The 
spaces  between  the  plants  brought  down  from 
about  the  Roses  I  would  suggest  filling  re- 
spectively with  one  shade,  as  in  a  border  of  this 
length  fairly  large  blocks  are  decidedly  more 
effective  than  cutting  up  into  little  patches. 
Pelargoniums  like  H.  Jacoby,  J.  Gibbons,  Beck- 
with's  Pink,  Flower  of  Spring  and  Mrs.  Pollock, 
Begonias  of  the  semperflorens  type  in  two  or 
three  shades.  Heliotropes  and  Centaurea  would 
be  suitable,  also  white,  crimson,  and  yellow 
Antirrliinums.  On  the  side  where  the  China  Roses 
form  the  background  it  is  obvious  that  compara- 
tively few  tall  plants  would  be  recjuired,  and  these 
should  neither  be  glaring  in  colour  nor  purely 
green-foliaged  plants,  as  for  instance  Acacias  or 
Grevilleas,  plenty  of  greenery  being  supplied  by 
the    Roses.       All    borders,  however,    and    more 
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especially  those  long  and  straight  or  of  regular 
outline,  are  of  more  pleasing  appearance  when  the 
flatness  inseparable  to  dwarf  bedding  plants  is 
broken  by  occasional  clumps  of  higher  things,  and 
for  the  particular  border  in  question  I  would 
suggest  this  in  front  of  the  standard  Roses  and 
midway  between  them  only  slightly  towards 
the  back,  and  they  mieht  be  composed  respec- 
tively of  Pentstemon  gloxinioides,  Fuchsias  and 
Celosias  if  facilities  are  to  hand  for  bringing  the 
latter  forsvard.  These  higher  groups  must  not 
be  so  large  as  to  appear  cumbersome:  five,  or  at 
the  most  seven,  Pentstemons  and  three  Celosias 
or  Fuchsias  will  be  sufficient.  The  latter  should 
be  grown  slightly  pyramidal  rather  than  with 
round  heads.  Good  sorts  are  General  Roljerts, 
Rose  of  Castile,  Annetta,  Mme.  Cornelissen,  and 
Sunray.  The  opposite  border  to  that  which  has 
che  wall  as  a  background  may  be  planted  in  a 
similar  manner  so  far  as  all  the  front  part  is  con- 
cerned, but  presuming  that  in  this  case  the  bick- 
ground  has  to  be  formed  by  the  summer  plants, 
things  taller  and  more  bushy  in  habit  may  be 
employed.  If  such,  however,  is  not  the  cise 
there  are  not  many  things  to  add  to  those  enu- 
merated for  the  other  side,  unless  it  be  an  occa- 
sional clump  of  Marguerites,  Nicotiana  affiais,  or 
the  large  variegated-leaved  Abutilon. 

I  have  suggested  the  above  stylo  of  planting  as 
likely  to  form  a  very  attractive  border,  but  if  the 
higher  things  are  not  required,  the  alternative 
would  be  to  plant  the  borders  in  sections  of,  say, 
20  feet  each  with  the  dwarf  plants  enumerated 
to  group  round  the  Roses  ;  or  yet,  again,  they 
could  be  planted  altogether  with  Tufted  Pansies 
or  seedling  Verbenas,  and  this  relieved  at  in- 
tervals by  small  Fuchsias  and  Pentstemons,  and 
in  foliage  by  Euoal3'ptus  citriodora  and  Gre- 
villeas.  Long  narrow  borders  already  partially 
filled  with  Roses  or  other  things  look  very  well  in 
this  way,  and  possibly  if  only  the  dwarfest  plants 
are  required  such  a  system  of  planting  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  very  well.— 

E.  BUBRELI. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions, 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

April  is. 
The  meeting  of  Tuesday  last  will  be  a  memorable 
one,  for  it  is  safe  to  state  that  no  finer  display,  or 
one  more  varied  in  its  character,  has  ever  bi 
seen  since  the  society  has  held  its  meetings  in  the 
present  hall.  What  the  impression  would  be  upon 
any  of  our  continental  friends  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  patrons  of  British  horticulture  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  private 
growers  and  the  trade,  who  in  their  turn  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  high  class  quality  of  the 
exhibits.  It  was  most  encouraging  to  meet  many 
Fellows  from  long  distances  in  the  country  who, 
if  they  are  not  in  such  close  touch  as  those 
more  favoured  in  this  respect,  are  equally  as 
keen  in  matters  horticultural.  The  insufficiency 
of  room  was  again  clearly  demonstrated  on  the 
present  occasion,  for  not  only  were  the  exhibits 
extensive,  but  the  attendance  itself  was  quite 
phenomenal.  A  large  number  of  new  Fellows 
was  again  elected,  this  year's  returns  biddincr 
fair  to  eclipse  tliose  of  all  previous  years.  aI 
stated,  the  show  was  most  varied  in  its  charac- 
ter. The  floral  committee  had  under  its  notice  the 
most  extensive  exhibits  :  these  comprised  Roses 
in  great  variety,  both  old  and  new,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  large  exhibit  of  the  old  favourite 
Fortune's  Yellow  and  the  new  Tea-scented  variety 
Sunrise,  two  admirable  arrangements  of  which 
were  staged.  Daffodils,  Primroses,  Auriculas,  and 
other  hardy  flowers  were  to  be  seen  in  plenty, 
whilst  from  the  hothouses  came  Anthuriums  and 
Amaryllises.  One  of  the  most  charming  exhibits, 
however,  was  the  Star  Cinerarias  (a  better  term 
than  stellate).  Of  Orchids,  those  from  the  warm 
houses  as  seen  in  the  Vandas  and  those  from  the 
cool  houses  as  seen  in  the  Odontoglots  vied  with 
each  other  in  beauty  and  attractiveness.      The  | 


fruit  committee  had  an  extensive  display  before 
them,  of  which  Apples,  well  kept,  were  the  chief 
feature.  Tomatoes  also  should  be  noted  as  ex- 
cellent. 

Orchid   Committee. 
First-class    certificates    were  awarded  to    the 
following :  — 

ODONTdCLOSSUM       CRISPUM       VAR.      AsHWORTHI- 

.\NrM. — In  this  the  sepals  and  petals  are  almost 
wholly  rich  brown  marbled  and  margined  with 
white.  The  broad  lip  has  a  wide  margin  of 
white,  the  centre  deep  brown,  mottled  with  white 
and  having  some  yellow  on  the  disc.  The  plant 
carried  a  raceme  of  six  flowers.  It  resembles  O. 
Baroness  Schnt'der  to  a  very  great  extent. 
From  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. 

Masdkvalt.ia  Shctterian-a  (Chamberlain's 
variety). — This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  hybrids 
we  have  seen,  the  outer  tails  yellow,  shading  to 
a  bright  magenta  towards  the'broad  portions  of 
the  lower  segments,  becoming  thickly  covered 
with  brown  spots  at  the  base.  The  upper  sepal 
is  yellow,  lined  and  suffused  purple  ;  the  petals 
white  ;  the  lip  white,  sufi'used  with  brown.  The 
plant  carried  eleven  flowers.  This  hybrid  was 
raised  in  the  Highbury  collection  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. The  plant  shown  came  from  the  collection 
of  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Burford  Ladge,  Dorking. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Denprodu-m  Clio  (Vine  House  %'ariety).— The 
sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose  ;  the  lip  very  open 
in  front,  white,  tipped  with  purple,  and  having  a 
broad  band  of  yellow  surrounding  the  rich 
maroon  disc.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  D. 
splendidissimum  and  D.  Wardianum.  From  Mr. 
A.  Warberton,  Vine  House,  Haslingden. 

Odon'toclossum  Adriax-E  (var.  Lidy  Wigan). 
—A  beautiful  form  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  creamy 
white,  beautifully  spotted  with  rich  brown  ;  the 
lip  creamy  white,  much  fringed  on  the  margin. 
The  plant  carried  a  raceme  of  seventeen  flowers. 
From  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

OdONTOULOSSUM  ANDERSOXI.INUM  OBTUSIFOLirM. 

— The  sepals  are  creamy  white,  with  a  slight  suf- 
fusion of  purple  through  the  centre  and  some 
large  blotches  of  brown  towards  the  basal  half ; 
the  petals  creamy  white,  thickly  spotted  on  the 
lower  half  with  rich  brown  ;  the  [ip  creamy  white, 
shading  to  yellow  at  the  base  and  having  a  large 
blotch  of  brown  in  the  ceitre.  The  plant  carried 
a  twelve-flowered  raceme.  From  Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas, 
Warnham  Court,  Sussex. 

Messrs.  .J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  sent  a  large 
and  interesting  group,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  collection  of  Cattleya  Schru-dent-  showing  some 
remarkable  variations  from  pure  white  to  deep 
rose-purple.  Several  large  specimens  of  C.  Men- 
deli,  C  intermedia,  and  C.  Lawrenceana  were 
very  effective.  The  hybrids  were  well  represented 
in  La>hoCattleya  Pallas,  which  showed  consider- 
able variation.  Epiphronitis  Veitchi,  with  six 
spikes  of  flower,  was  very  effective  with  its  orange 
and  scarlet  flowers.  Epidendrum  elegantulum, 
Cymbidium  eburnej-Lowianum,  and  the  hybrid 
Dendrobium?  were  well  represented.  Cypripe- 
diums  were  numerous,  the  finest  being  C.  Roth- 
schildianum,  C  Penelaus,  and  the  rare  and  dis- 
tinct C.  macrochilum  giganteum.  Several  Mil- 
tonias,  Odontoglossums,  Lycastes,  and  other 
species  were  well  represented.  A  silver-gilt  Flora 
medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co., 
Bush  Hill,  Enfield,  sent  a  nice  group.  The  most 
prominent  feature  was  Cattleya  Mendeli,  which 
showed  considerable  variation,  the  flowers  being 
of  fine  form  and  substance.  There  were  several 
tine  plants  of  Dandrobium  thyrsiflorum,  and  a 
small  plant  with  two  flowers  of  D.  Falconeri 
giganteum,  now  seldom  met  with.  Several  grand 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  triumphans, 
Ada  aurantiaca,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  and  C. 
eburneo-Lowianum  were  well  represented.  Ly- 
castes in  variety,  Colax  jugosus,  and  other  species 
of  Orchids  were  also  included.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son  sent  a  large  group,  the  principal  feature 
being  a  remarkably  fine-grown  batch  of  Vandas ; 


this  included  V.  tricolor  in  numerous  forms  and 
V.  suavis.  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  Cymbidium 
Devonianum,  and  numerous  Cypripediums  and 
Cattleyas  in  variety  were  also  included.  A  silver 
Flora  medal  was  awarded. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence  sent  an  interesting  and  pretty 
group.  In  the  back  row  were  two  cut  spikes  of 
Odontoglossum  Edwardi  and  a  grand  form  of  O. 
Andersonianum  carrying  a  five-branched  spike. 
0.  Andersonianum  (Dorman's  variety)  had  creamy 
white  flowers,  heavily  spotted  and  barred  with 
brown.  Some  finely  flowered  plants  of  Masde- 
vallia  Harryana  and  Epidendrum  Endresi  were 
also  noticeable.  A  grand  specimen  of  Cym- 
bidium Devonianum  had  five  spikes  of  flower. 
Odontoglossum  coronarium  var.  miniatum,  with 
two  spikes  of  its  brown  and  yellow  flowers, 
smaller  than  in  the  type,  was  very  attractive. 
Cypripediums  were  represented  by  C.  Fowleri 
and  a  home-raised  variety  of  C.  Charles  Rickman 
under  the  name  of  C.  barbato  bellum.  In  La?Uo- 
Cattleya  highburyensis  the  sepals  are  yellow  lined 
with  purple,  the  petals  rich  violet  purple,  the  lip 
of  a  more  intense  colour  than  in  the  petals,  but 
the  flower  lacked  substance.  A  silver  Flora 
medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  .1.  Bradshaw,  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  was  awarded  a  silver  Flora 
medal  for  a  choice  group  of  finely  grown  and  wall 
flowered  plants.  Among  these  were  some  large 
specimens  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum.  Among  the 
Cattleyas  were  some  good  forms  of  C.  Mendeli,  C. 
Lawrenceana,  and  a  plant  of  the  snow-white  0. 
intermedia  alba  carrying  two  flowers.  Lailia 
Latonia  was  very  prominent,  the  colour  of  the 
petals  being  most  effective  against  the  Odonto- 
glossums which  surrounded  it.  Major  Joicey, 
Sunningdale  Park,  Ascot,  sent  a  fine  group  of 
Diacrium  (Epidendrum)  bicornutum.  In  the 
plants  of  this  somewhat  difficult  subject  to  deal 
with  the  spikes  were  well  developed  and  the 
flowers  fine  in  form  and  substance.  Dendrobium 
Johnson.-E,  with  seven  of  its  white  and  violet 
flowers,  and  two  plants  of  D.  atroviolaceum  were 
also  included.  In  the  back  row  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Angra-cum  sesquipedale  with  nine  of  its 
quaint  and  beautiful  flowers.  A  silver  Bank- 
sian medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  W.  A.  Bil- 
ney.  Fir  Grange,  Weybridge,  was  also  awarded 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  large  group. 
In  this  were  finely  -  flotvered  Cymbidiums. 
Amongst  the  Dendrobium  Wardianum  were  two 
cut  flowers  each  upwards  of  6  inches  across  the 
petals  and  over  2  inches  wide,  the  tips  at  the 
points  being  upwards  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Den- 
drobium splendidissimum,  D.  Devonianum  andD. 
chrysotoxum  were  well  represented.  Some  good 
plants  of  Cattleya  Schr.i^ders,  L-elia  harpophylla, 
Cochlioda  Noezliana,  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  Cypri- 
pediums were  also  included.  Baron  Schneder 
was  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  group  of 
choice  Odontoglossums,  consisting  of  O.  crispum 
Princess  Christian,  a  lovely  form,  the  sepals  and 
petals  pure  white,  with  deep  brown  spots  and 
blotches,  the  lip  white,  except  the  yellow  disc, 
with  some  brown  spots  in  the  centre  ;  O.  Pesca- 
torei  Veitchi  and  O.  P.  Schr.vJera-.  O.  Wilcke- 
anum  var.  Queen  Empress  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  O.  Pitta>.  Cut  Cattleya  flowers 
were  also  well  represented,  the  best  being  C.  Law- 
renceana Vinckeana,  having  a  violet  tint  on  the 
lip.  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler  sent  Cattleya  Caoalia 
(C.  Lawrenceana  x  C.  Triana?)  and  a  grand 
variety  of  Cattloya  intermedia.  Mr.  W.  Cobb 
sent  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,  C.  caudatum, 
and  Maxillaria  Turneri.  Mr.  Da  B.  Crawshay 
showed  Odontoglossum  triumphans  Lionel  Craw- 
shay, with  two  spikes  of  flower.  Mr.  E.  Ash- 
worth sent  Cypripedium  ciUosum  Sanderai  and 
C.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum.  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt 
showed  Odontoglossum  excellens  (Rosslyn  va- 
riety), the  flowers  bright  yellow,  spotted  with 
brown,  of  fine  form  and  substance.  The  plant 
carried  a  raceme  of  nine  flowers.  Sir  F.  Wigan 
sent  a  pretty  spotted  form  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  a  form  of  C.  Adriana-,  and  a  pale  yellow 
C.  Andersonianum.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  showed  fane 
plants  of  Phaius  Cooksonse,  also  good  plants  of 
Cypripedium  Rothschildianum  and  C.  viUosum. 
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Floral  Committee. 

A  firat-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  the 
following — 

Anthdrium  Perfection. — This  belongs  to  the 
A.  Andreanum  section,  and  has  previously 
received  the  award  of  merit.  The  tpathe  is  of  a 
fine  rich  crimson-scarlet,  with  a  beautifully 
varnished  surface.  It  is  a  handsome  tinefoliaged 
plant  also.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Dorking 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bain). 

Anemoje  bi.anda  Cvpriana.— In  this  the  sepals 
are  deep  violet-blue  externally,  and  the  petals 
pure  white.  The  combined  shades  of  colour 
being  seen  at  every  point  thus  make  an  exquisite 
picture.  It  grows  about  0  inches  high.  From 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Divers). 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to 

Erythronium  Johnstoxi. —  This  exquisitely 
coloured  Dog's-tooth  Violet  has  been  freely  noted 
previously,  and  the  warm  rose  cerise  tone  of  its 
flowers  much  admired.  Indeed,  in  point  of  colour 
it  is  quite  unique.  From  Messrs.  Wallace  &'  Co., 
Colchester. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate, 
occupied  a  large  amount  of  space  with  a  mixed 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  among 
which  we  noted  batches  of  Borouia  heterophylla, 
very  bright,  good  B.  megastigma,  some  charm- 
ing Acacias  and  Eriostemons,  and  the  pretty 
Otaheite  Orange  bearing  its  fruit  freely.  To 
these  must  be  added  a  wealth  of  hard  and  soft- 
wooded  Heaths  not  usually  seen,  varieties  of 
ventricosa  and  perspicua  being  prominent,  and 
not  less  so  the  finely  coloured  flowers  of  E. 
hybrlda.  A  number  of  Arctotis  aureola  was  also 
shown  (silver  Bankeian  medal)  Mr.  W.  Rumsey, 
Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  had  a  fine  lot 
of  Roses,  both  plants  and  cut  bloom  ;  among  the 
latter,  Marfichal  Nieland  Niphetos  were  very  fine. 
Of  pot  plants.  Magna  Charta,  Crimson  Rambler, 
Miss  Hassard,  a  fine  full  pink,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Madame  Hoste,  Crown  Prince,  and  Anna  Olivier 
were  noteworthy.  A  great  variety  of  cut  blooms 
occupied  the  front  in  the  usual  way  in  boxes. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  also  sent  a  group  of  plants,  Ericas,  Palms, 
Clivias,  Boronias,  Acacias,  Acers  of  the  best 
forms  and  other  such  things  being  conspicuous. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Ches- 
hunt,  had  a  variety  of  hardy  things,  Roses 
and  alpines  and  the  like.  In  the  first 
were  several  notable  examples  of  Perle  d'Or, 
Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souv.  d  Elise  Vardon,  and 
Mme.  Hoste.  Very  beautiful,  too,  were  such  as 
The  Dawson,  and  a  double  pink  called  Universal 
Favourite.  Other  good  things  included  Royal 
Scarlet  and  Rugosa  alba.  The  most  meritorious 
of  the  Roses  were  undoubtedly  some  grand 
flowers  of  Marechal  Niel  and  a  giant  bloom  of 
Catherine  Mermet.  Among  the  alpines  we  noted 
Adonis,  Androsace  carnea,  Saxifraga  Rhi-ei,  and 
several  of  the  early  Primulas.  Cinerarias,  both 
single  and  double,  from  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  were  as  fine  as  could  be 
wished,  the  singles  especially  good  in  their  well- 
defined  forms  and  beautiful  colours ;  indeed, 
these  kinds  appear  to  better  advantage  when 
shown  side  by  side  with  the  double  forms,  the 
latter  by  no  means  so  beautiful  and  generally 
attractive  and  not  invested  with  the  same  free 
branching  characteristics.  The  strain  of  singles 
is  indeed  a  fine  one  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  had  a  very  charming 
group  of  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  mixed  with  Acer 
Negundo  fol.  var.  and  such  things  as  Hydran- 
geas, Spir.T>as,  Acacias,  and  Ferns,  which  made  a 
very  pretty  feature.  A  very  beautiful  Clematis 
called  Nellie  Moser  is  of  the  most  delicate  mauve 
and  rose-tinted,  the  central  bar  of  colour  being 
rosy  mauve  of  a  deeper  hue  and  love  ly  in  the 
extreme.  A  small  group  of  this  was  most  pleas- 
ing (silver-gilt  Flora  medal).  The  lovely  Rose 
Sunrise  that  came  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Pipgr,  Uck- 
field,  Sussex,  last  year  and  gained  the  award  of 
merit  was  set  up  on  this  occasion  also  by  the 
same  exhibitor,  and,  in  justice  be  it  said,  in 
grand  form  at  this  meeting  also.     Large  Bamboo 


flower-holders  of  the  Princess  type  were  filled 
with  the  fine  blooms,  lovely  in  copper,  bronze, 
and  rose-salmon— a  most  charming  combination. 
Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  set 
up  a  superb  group  of  mixed  plants — Heaths, 
Caladiums,  Dracai-nas,  Begonias  of  several  sec- 
tions, Boronias,  yellow  Arums  in  two  distinct 
shades,  Cytisus  Andreanus,  and  Erica  Cavendishi. 
There  were  also  many  Odontoglossums,  Cat- 
tleyas,  and  Dsndrobes,  some  useful  Cypripediums, 
and  other  such  things  that  made  a  really  fine  and 
justly  meritorious  exhibit,  for  which  the  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  also  had  a 
mixed  group,  in  which  Caladiums,  Dracajnas, 
Begonias,  Anthuriums,  Ferns,  Lilium  longi- 
florum.  Aspidistras,  Clivias  and  such  were  seen 
to  good  advantage,  the  group  covering  a  very 
considerable  area.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  had  a  large  array  of  Tulips  in 
the  leading  sorts,  a  good  white  being  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands.  Thos.  Moore  and  liose  Tendre 
were  also  notable  sorts  and  of  a  decidedly  novel 
tone;  and  the  golden  Rosa  Mundi,  which,  apart 
from  its  colour,  is  good  in  form.  Prince  of  Aus- 
tria, bronzy  red,  and  Ophir  d'Or  are  both  desir- 
able kinds.  Arranged  in  a  long  bank,  the  entire 
exhibit  was  backed  by  such  things  as  Spartium 
pallidum,  the  double  pink  Thorn,  Cytisus  Andre- 
anus,  &c.  Of  quite  exceptional  interest  was  the 
group  of  Star  Cinerarias  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading.  These  pretty  forms  have  resulted 
from  the  crossing  of  such  species  as  C.  lanata, 
C.  cruenta,  and  C.  multiflora,  the  desire  being  to 
perpetuate  the  star-shaped  blossoms  that  consti- 
tute so  charming  a  feature  in  decorations.  Par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  these  hybrids  is  the  spray- 
like character  of  the  branchlets,  that  renders 
them  quite  uniiiue  when  cut.  Already  much  has 
been  done,  and  many  charming  shades  have 
resulted.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  in  every  possible  way  the  Messrs. 
Sutton  are  pursuing  this  interesting  as  well  as 
useful  work.  An  especial  feature  is  the  more  woody 
character  of  the  flower-heads,  that  enables  the 
cut  sprays  to  take  up  water  readily ;  hence 
their  value  when  cut  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  had  a  group  of  Aza- 
lea mollis.  Lilacs  and  Wistarii  in  pots,  some  of 
the  Azaleas  being  of  large  size  and  well  flowered. 
Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  had  an 
extensive  arrangement  of  Indian  Azaleas  in  well- 
flowered  and  compact  plants,  the  colour  and  blos- 
soms individually  also  very  fine.  Mr.  George 
Jackman  and  Sons,  Woking,  brought  a  few  good 
hardy  things — Puschkmias,  Doronicums,  Anemone 
Pulsatilla  and  its  beautiful  white  variety,  Andro- 
saces.  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  a  variety  of 
Primula  Sieboldi  in  small  plants,  and  a  selection 
of  Narcissi,  mostly  well-known  kinds.  Messrs. 
Collins  Bros,  and  Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo  Road, 
S.E.,  sent  up  a  fine  bank  of  of  Polyanthuses  from 
their  Hampton  nurseries,  the  plants,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  lifted  and  potted,  losing 
but  little  of  their  freshness.  The  yellow,  golden 
yellow  and  white  varieties  are  a  particularly 
strong  feature  in  this  excellent  strain  of  spring 
flowers.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  a  dis- 
play of  hardy  things,  mostly  well-known  kinds, 
Erythronium  Johnstoni  and  Cypripedium  arie- 
tinum  calling  for  special  notice  —  such  things 
as  Primulas,  Tulips,  and  Fritillaries  being  in 
greater  or  less  numbers,  as  also  cut  Narcissi. 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  brought 
a  pretty  exhibit  of  Erythroniums,  prominent 
among  these  being  E.  .Johnstoni,  E.  Hendersoni, 
E.  revolutum  with  its  giant  flowers,  several  Mus- 
cari,  Fritillaries,  Iris  orchioides,  Anemone  ful- 
gens,  A.  annulata,  &c.  From  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Clielea,  came  a  group  of  Spinea  astil- 
boides  compacta,  well  flowered  plants,  and  a  fine 
group  of  Magnolia  stellata  rosea,  the  plants 
blooming  with  wonderful  freedom,  even  though 
barely  a  foot  in  height.  A  good  point  in 
this  plant  is  is  numerous  petals,  these  help- 
ing materially  to  create  a  good  display. 
Messrs.  Barr  made  a  huge  display  of  Daffodils, 
yet  the  number  of  novelties  was  not  great.     Such 


lovely  things,  however,  as  Mme.  Plemp,  Victoria, 
Glory  of  Leyden,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indispens- 
able sorts,  were  in  plenty,  and  the  great  Weardale 
Perfection  was  also  there  ;  bicolor  Mrs.  Moreland 
Crossfield  is  good  :  C.  J.  Backhouse  shone  out 
briUiantly  ;  and  Gloria  Mundi,  Beauty,  Autocrat, 
Katherine  Spurrell  were  well  to  the  front. 
Some  charming  alpine  and  bulbous  plants  were 
very  beautiful  and  excited  much  interest.  Messrs. 
Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell,  also  had  Narcissi  in 
good  form,  but  here  again  a  large  number  of 
kinds  are  but  repetitions  of  former  lists,  though 
Flora  Wilson,  Minnie  Hume,  Gwyther,  and 
Odorus  heminalis  deserve  mention.  Another  ex- 
cellent lot  was  that  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  and  here  some  of  the  N.  Burbidgei  were 
in  good  form,  Falstafi'  and  J.  Bain,  for  example. 
Bicolor  grandis,  Victoria,  Glory  of  Leyden,  Fred 
Moore,  and  others  were  also  noted,  as  well  as 
the  ever-lovely  Mme.  de  Graalf.  R.  H.  Bath, 
Ltd.,   Floral    Farms,   Wisbech,   is  among    fresh 


among  the  bicolors  was  good,  as  usual,  and  in  the 
large  bank  set  up  there  was  plenty  of  the  more 
popular  sorts,  Sir  Watkin,  Mme.  Plemp,  Victoria, 
Autocrat,  Sulphur  PhiLoix,  Maximus,  Emperor 
and  Empress,  and  such  like  kinds. 

In  the  competitive  classes  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett 
Pot?  took  first  prize  with  a  choice  assortment  of 
the  better  kinds  fairly  representative  of  all  sec- 
tions, Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Invenmore,  Woking,  oc- 
cupying the  second  place  with  a  pretty  assortment 
of  less  fine  blooms.  From  Appleshaw  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Engleheart  brought  a  unique  collection  of 
hybrid  Narcissi.  A  set  of  most  interesting  kinds 
between  the  double  Telamonius  and  ornatus  has 
produced  some  lovely  things,  double  and  semi- 
double.  At  least  one  kind— Plenipo— goes  a  long 
way  to  suggest,  if  not  indeed  prove,  that  the 
double  incomparabilis  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar 
cross.  Quite  an  exceptional  exhibit  in  its  way 
was  a  batch  of  Hippeastrums  in  pots,  twenty-four 
in  number,  from  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bryant,  Stoke 
Park,  Slough  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Kemp),  the  plants 
literally  crowded  with  flowers  on  giant  stems,  the 
latter  in  many  instances  more  than  a  yard  high 
and  bearing  six  or  seven  expanded  flowers  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Some  cut  Camellias  from  the 
open  air  from  Sir  Francis  T.  Barry,  Bt.,  M.P., 
St.  Leonard's  Hill,  Windsor  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
Brown),  were  admired,  the  semi-doubles  being 
particularly  good  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  An 
excellent  lot  of  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose  came  from 
Lord  Wantage,  Lockinge  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Fyfe).  Of  this  lovely  Rose  there  were  some  four 
dozen  vases,  each  containing  half  a  dozen  blooms, 
that  came  as  a  revelation  to  not  a  few  visitors. 
The  lovely  tone  of  colour,  the  beautiful  form  and  the 
great  numbers  seemed  to  fascinate  all  who  beheld 
them.  PrimroseEvelynArkwrightwasfinely  shown 
by  Mr.  Arkwright,  Leominster,  and  other  hardy 
plants  also.  Seedling  Clivias  from  Mr.  C.  J. 
Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham  (Mr.  Dai.can, 
gardener),  were  good,  the  flower-heads  of  large 
size.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Dorking  (gardener, 
Mr.  Bain),  had  a  fine  collection  of  hybrid  Anthu- 
riums, some  eight  or  ten  kinds  being  shown.  The 
most  richly-coloured  form  was  A.  Scherzerianum 
Wardi.  This  is  very  large  and  of  a  wonderfjl 
colour.  Triumphans  is  a  giant  salmon  and  very 
fine  ;  indeed,  there  was  not  a  weak  one  in  the 
lot.  Sir  Trevor  likewise  had  some  pretty  double 
Begonias,  which  the  committee  wished  to  see 
more  fully  developed.  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  had  an 
exhibit  of  Crown  Imperials,  one  of  which,  a  dark 
brown  form,  was  quite  a  giant  in  its  way.  The 
yellow-flowered  and  variegated  kinds  were  al,o 
noted.  Beautiful  forms  of  latifolia  and  s  jme  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  F.  Mdeagris  were  also  sho^n, 
together  with  Muscaris  and  the  liko.  .\  spike  of 
Watsonia  O'Brieni  just  opening  was  also  in  this 
lot.  The  plants  of  this  have  been  grown  in  cold 
frames  during  winter  and  merely  removed  to  a 
greenhouse  to  bloom.  Abundant  supplies  of  mois- 
ture and  liquid  manure  are  regarded  by  Mr. 
Elwes  as  the  chief  essentials  to  success  in  this 
country.     The  exhibited  spike  had  four  lateral 
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spikes  arranged  upon  it,  and  evidently  in  the  best 
of  health  and  vieour. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  :  — 

Oxiox  Xb  Plus  Ultra.— A  remarkably  fine 
variety  noted  for  its  solidity  and  good  keeping 
properties.  This  variety  was  staged  last  autumn 
and  was  then  requested  to  be  sent  again  in  the 
spring.  The  bulbs  sent  were  remarkable  for 
their  soundness  and  good  quality.  This  is  the 
result  of  crossing  Ailsa  Craig  and  Carter's  Record. 
From  .Mr.  Lewis  T.  Dunbar,  Heath  Park,  Hemel 
Hempstead. 

To.MATii  WiN'TKR  Beautv. — A  Very  free  crop- 
per and  setting  well  in  the  winter.  Over  1  cwt. 
of  splendid  fruits  was  staged.  It  is  a  supposed 
seedling  from  the  excellent  Conqueror,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles,  but  has  smoother  fruit  and  of 
excellent  flavour.  It  is  of  dwarf  growth.  From 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham. 

Pea  Carter's  Early  Mors. — A  very  free-crop- 
ping variety,  2  feet  in  height,  excellent  for  fore 
ing,  and  of  good  quality,  with  medium-sized 
pods.  From  Mr.  W.  Empson,  Ampthill  House 
Gardens,  Bedford. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  dessert  and  cookirg 
Apples  was  staged  by  the  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  Maidstone,  100  varieties  being  setup. 
The  cooking  kinds  were  noted  for  their  size  and 
splendid  colour.  Among  the  best  were  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Flanders  Pippin,  Newton  Won- 
der, the  best  lot  of  this  variety  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  April,  the  fruits  being 
grandly  coloured  ;  Tower  of  Glamis,  a  pale 
yellow  fruit ;  HoUandbury,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Belle  Dubois,  Tyler's  Kernel,  a  grand  dish, 
highly  coloured  :  Twenty  Ounce  and  Sandringham. 
The  Queen  was  good  as  regards  size,  but  not  firm  ; 
Beauty  of  Kent  was  very  good,  as  were  Han  well 
Souring,  Yorkshire  Greening  and  Bismarck. 
There  was  a  representative  collection  of  Russets, 
and  most  of  the  Cilvilles  in  cultivation  in  this 
county  were  represented.  The  dessert  fruits 
were  less  showy  but  good.  Mention  must  be 
made  of  such  kinds  as  Cockle  Pippin,  Claygate 
Pearmain,  Ksinette  du  Canada,  Buckingham,  a 
very  pretty  fruit.  Spring  Ribston,  Sturmer, 
Mannington  Pearmain,  Wyken  Pippin,  Fearn's, 
Allen's  Everlasting  and  Rosemary  Russet  (silver- 
gilt  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon 
House  Gardens,  Brentford,  staged  two  kinds  of 
Figs  from  pot  trees,  St.  John  and  Pingo  de  Mel. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  staged  excellent 
Asparagus  from  open  beds  receiving  a  cultural 
commendation,  the  variety  being  Connover  s 
Colcssal.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  The  Nur- 
series, Stamford,  sent  a  fine  looking  Apple  not 
unlike  Annie  Elizabeth,  but  flatter,  and  evidently 
a  good  keeper.  The  committee  wished  this  to  be 
sent  again  with  further  information  as  to  its 
cropping  and  growth.  An  excellent  seedling 
Apple  named  Beauty  of  Dumbleton,  was  sent  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Farmer,  The  Gardens,  Beckford  Hall, 
Tewkesbury.  It  is  not  unlike  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg. The  committee  wished  to  see  it  again 
next  season,  with  some  information  as  to  its 
growth. 

National  Auricula  Society.— Owing  to  pres- 
sure on  our  space  we  are  obliged  to  hold  over  the 
repjrt  of  the  National  Auricula  Society's  show  till 
the  next  issue. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  past 
week  has  been  cold.  On  two  nights  the  exposed 
thermometer  showed  respectively  0°  and  10°  of 
frost.  At  the  present  time  both  at  1  foot  and 
•2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  at  about  a  seasonable  tem- 
perature. l>uring  the  fortnight  ending  the  17th 
rain  fell  on  all  but  two  days,  and  to  the  aggre- 
gate depth  of  1^'  inches,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the 
total  fall  for  the  whole  of  an  average  April.  The 
first  swallow  was  seen  on  the  Watercress  beds  at 
Berkhamsted  on  the  17th,  which  is  a  later  date, 
than  any  recorded  during  the  preceding  eight  I 
years.— E.  M.,  BtrkhamMtd. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Erythronlum     Pink     Beauty.— Here   is   a 

cliarmin?  companion  to  E.  Jolinstoui,  not  so  deep  in 
colour,  but  of  a  decidedly  pure  piuk  shade  that  every- 
one admires.  It  is  the  shade  of  colour  much  wanted 
in  these  flowers,  and  will  be  valued  when  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  plant  largely. 

Seedling  double  Daffodils.— Some  yearj  a^o 
it  wa9  stated  in  The  Gakdex  that  double  Daffodils 
could  not  he  raised  from  seeds.  I  send  jou  some 
bjtweeu  Ajax  Telamonius  and  Cernuus,  and  Hors- 
fieldi  and  Sir  Watkin.— J.  Cornhill. 

*«*  Very  handsome  double  kinds,  good  in  colour 
and  distinct  in  form. — Ed. 

Anpmone  lanunculoide?.— Those  who  only 
know  the  golden  yellow  Ranunculus  by  seeing  a  flower 
now  and  agdia — a  solitary  hlossom  in  a  pot  it  may  be 
—would  iudeed  be  delighted  to  see  a  large  mass  in  full 
Hower  in  the  bulb  grounds  at  Ditton.  Here  the 
ground  allotted  to  it  is  clothed  with  the  golden 
Buttcrcup-ld-e   flowers,  very  beautiful  in  so  great  a 

Tulipa  Clusiana.— Among  all  th3  Tulips  this 
little  pern  deserves  a  note.  The  outer  segments  are 
of  a  reddish  scarlet  hue,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
little  else  is  seen  while  jet  in  bud,  the  creamy  white 
of  the  inner  segments  comes  as  a  surprise  usually  to 
those  seeing  it  for  Ihe  first  time,  and  then  the  dark 
base,  almost  black,  completes  a  trio  of  distinct  shades 
by  no  means  common  in  any  flowers.  We  noted  quite 
a  nice  batch  at  the  Drill  Hall  this  week. 

Narcissus  Sir  Watkin.— No  kind  is  better 
koown  than  this  and  few  more  generally  admired,  this 
is  so  even  where  a  few  are  grown.  But  at  the  present 
time  io  the  bulb  grounds  of  Messrs.  Barr,  Ditton, 
there  is  something  like  3(I,00U  bulbs  in  one  huge  planta- 
tion. To  this  huge  number  add  the  fact  that  each 
bulb  is  producing  two  flowers  each  and  we  have  the 
stupendous  total  of  (JO.OIIO  of  the  giant  blossoms,  a 
waving  mass  of  colour  and  foliage  impossible  to  de- 

NaroissuJ  Johostoni.— So  far  this  charming 
Dattbdil  has  not  done  well  with  me.  In  some  flowers 
I  have  had  sent  me  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
variety  of  form  in  the  trumpets.  This  is  well  dis- 
played by  the  reflexing  perianths.  Some  are  long  and 
tube  shaped  ;  others  expanded  at  the  brims.  Such 
beautiful  flowers  make  one  resolve  tj  have  another 
trial  with  tins  natural  hybrid  Dafi'odil  either  in  grass 
or  in  the  rock  garden.  In  the  border  it  dwindled 
away  with  me.  — S.  Arnott. 

Greea  vegetables  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  our  greengrocers'  shops  at  the  present  time, 
and  anything  that  will  pass  for  Cabbage  or  Sprouts  is 
realising  a  high  price  ;  in  fact,  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  so  great  a  dearth  of  good  vegetibles,  which 
is  the  mora  noticeable  from  the  winter  having  been 
m  Id  and  open.  The  effects  of  last  season's  prolonged 
drought  are  being  felt  now,  and  it  will  take  several 
weeks  of  mild  spring  weather  before  ther^  i-  anything 
approaching  the  usual  supply  of  green  ve.etables. — 
.).G.,  Go^mrt. 

Triteleia  uniflora.— This  hardy  free.^rowing 
and  free-flowering  plant  is  among  those  t.i  iigs  rarely 
valued  at  its  full  worth;  seeing  there  are  but  few 
things  so  fine  for  massing  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
Many  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Eobert  Parker  cherished 
this  plant  greatly,  and  a  couple  of  Hues,  each  21)0  feet 
in  length  and  spreading  out  18  inches  wide,  were 
worth  a  long  journey  to  seen  when  in  full  flower. 
Good  tubers  are  not  only  free,  but  profuse  in  flower- 
ing, and  in  good  ground  both  white  and  blue  forms 
bloom  with  rare  freedon. 

Strawberries  at  Gorddinog.— I  remember  in 
The  Gabhen  of  last  year  remarks  being  made  of  the 
extra  good  crop  of  forced  Strawberries  at  Gorddioog 
Gardeas.  When  visiting  them  last  week  1  was 
astonished  to  see  them  equal,  if  not  better,  than  last 
year.  The  variety  is  Royal  Sovereign,  and  all  the 
plants  are  grown  in  6-mch  pots.  Each  plant  carries 
from  eight  to  fourteen  tine  fruits,  the  largest  fruits 
weighing  twelve  to  th )  pound.  They  are  of  a  brilliant 
colour,  delicious  in  flavour  and  of  a  handsome  cone 
shape.  A  flue  crop  of  Melons  was  ripe,  there  being 
about  thirty  good-sized  fruits  and  well  finished. — F.  E. 

Cardamine  rotundifolia. —There  is  always  a 
suspicion  of  coarseness  about  the  round-leaved 
Lady's  Smock  which  rather  detracts  from  its 
value.  Yet  its  earliness  weighs  heavily  against 
this  delect,  and  makes  it  appreciated  at  a  time 
when  few  white  crucifers  are  in  flower.  It 
appears  to  like  a  rather    moist  and   half-shady 


position.  This  year  it  has  been  later  than  usual. 
One  finds  its  white  flowers  occasionally  useful  for 
picking.  C.  rotundifolia  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.—S.  Arnott. 

Narcissus  Rip  van  Winkle.— The  strange 
little  double  Daffodil  which  bears  this  name  is 
now  in  flower.  It  has  always  a  tendency  to  come 
rather  too  green  in  its  colouring  unless  grown  in 
grass  or  in  poor  soil.  This  year  it  is  greener  than 
usual  with  me.  Possibly  the  cold  season  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this,  and  I  have 
observed  that  N.  Telamonius  plenus  has  had  the 
same  defect  in  several  gardens  this  year.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  double  form  of  N.  minor,  and  is 
very  distinct  with  its  dwarf  habit  and  pointed 
segments. —  S.  Arnutt. 

Erythronium  revolutum.— Dog's  tooth  Vio- 
lets are  so  pretty  both  in  flower  and  in  leaf,  (hat 
one  regrets  the  short  time  during  which  they 
remain  in  beauty.  The  cold  winds  of  the  pist 
week  give  their  charming  flowers  but  a  poor 
chance,  and  they  wither  very  soon  under  the 
influence  of  the  bitter  air.  One  I  got  a  few  years 
ago  as  Erythronium  grandiflorum  var.  Smithi 
soon  passed  away,  but  another  received  as  the 
"  pink  variety  of  E.  revolutum"  has  followed.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  genus  two 
years  ago,  which  threw  some  light  upon  the 
nomenclature  of  the  American  Erythroniums. 
From  it  I  gather  that  E.  grandiflorum  Smithi,  as 
I  grow  it,  must  be  E.  revolutum  var.  Bolanderi 
of  Dr.  Sereno  Watson,  and  that  "  E.  revolutum, 
pink  variety,"  is  so  far  correctly  named.  It  is  a 
pretty  plant  with  mottled  leaves  and  solitary 
flowers,  which  look  very  well  in  the  rock  garden. 
-S.  A. 

The  weather  in  Wales.— During  the  past 
week  we  have  experienced  all  kinds  of  weather 
excepting  warmth  and  sunshine— typical  cer- 
tainly of  April  in  variety,  but  not  in  geniality. 
Snow,  sleet,  hail,  frost,  "and  heavy  rains  alter- 
nated, the  whole  usually  occurring  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  with  continuous  not  th  easterly 
winds  and  gales.  Advanced  blooms  of  Cherries, 
Plums,  and  Pears  are  almost  certain  to  be  in- 
juriously afieeted  by  such  untoward  and  unsea- 
sonable weather.  The  ground  is  also  in  such  a 
sodden  state,  that  it  is  useless  (or  worse)  trying  to 
plant  or  sow  or  even  dig  it ;  in  fact,  nothing  in 
this  way  has  been  attempted  here  for  a  month 
past,  hence  work  of  putting  in  various  crops  is 
very  backward  and  the  prospect  at  present  far 
from  encouraging.  All  in  this  district  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
are  longing  for  an  immediate  change  for  the 
better,  for  it  is  serious. — J.  R.,  Merioneth. 

Ornithogalum  tenuifolium.— The  Ornitho- 
galums  have  rather  a  bad  reputation  in  some 
gardens  because  of  the  free-seeding  habit  of 
several  of  the  genus.  O.  umbellatum  and  O. 
nutans  may  be  cited  as  species  more  than  usually 
troublesome  in  this  respect.  Ornithogalum  tenui- 
folium came  to  me  with  rather  a  high  character 
from  one  of  our  best  authorities  on  hardy  flowers, 
and  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  its  (jualities. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pretty  silvery  white  and  look 
well  among  the  narrow  leaves  of  the  plant.  Even 
in  this  cold  season  it  came  into  bloom  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  has  been  the  first  of  the 
genus  to  flower.  It  has  been  followed  by  one  I 
received  as  0.  ciliatum,  also  a  pretty  Ornitho- 
galum, but  which  is,  I  think,  wrongly  named,  and 
IS  probably  0.  fimbriatum.     A  reference  to   the 

Index  Kewensis"  reveals  an  amazing  labyrinth 
of  names  and  synonyms,  bub  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  what  I  have  as  0.  tenuifolium  is 
ightly  nimed.— S.  Arnott,  Carsithorn,  hy  Dum- 
fries, X.B. 

Erythronium  Dens-canis  van  Vondel.— 
Of  late  the  American  Dog's-tooth  Violets  have 
received  a  full  share  of  the  attention  of  growers 
of  such  flowers.  One  hopes  that  they  will  not 
overlook  the  old  Erythronium  Dens-canis  with  its 
pretty  varieties.  Among  the  flowers  raised  by 
the  Dutch  growers  are  some  good  varieties  worth 
looking  after  either  for  planting  in  grass,  the 
rock  garden,  or  the  border.  The  major  varieties 
are  very  fine,  and  the  few  which  have  received 
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special  names  are  very  beautiful.  At  the  time  of 
writing  this,  E.  D.-c.  van  Vondel  is  in  flower  in 
my  garden.  It  is  deep  purple  with  a  email 
whitish  line  down  the  centre  of  the  segments. 
One  sees  it  recommended  that  the  Dog's-tooth 
Violets  should  be  planted  in  shade,  but  here  I 
find  that  this  keeps  them  from  blooming  well, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  of  sun. 
Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who  purchase 
Erythroniums  is  due  to  their  being  Isept  too  long 
out  of  the  ground  before  being  planted.  — 
S.  Arx(]TT. 

Narcissus  Duke  of  Bedford.— This  hand- 
some new  bicolor  Daffodil,  alluded  to  in  Tm: 
Garden  (p.  263)  as  having  received  the  first-class 
certificate  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  was  among  the  most  prominent  of  novel- 
ties at  the  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic, 
Regent's  Park,  on  April  V2.  It  should,  however, 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  fine  as  it  was  at 
the  I  ondon  show,  the  flowers,  both  for  this  and 
the  northern  show,  must  have  been  forwarded  in 
frames  or  some  slight  warmth,  therefore  we  may 
expect  to  see  it  still  finer  when  more  naturally 
produced  and  more  fully  developed.  The  first 
impression  of  the  flower  is  that  it  is  a  greatly  im- 
proved Victoria.  In  general  form  it  much 
resembles  Victoria,  but  the  much  purer  and  better 
formed  segments  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  cannot 
be  passed  over  without  notice,  while  greatly  add- 
ing to  the  merit  of  the  flower  as  a  whole.  It  will 
doubtless  be  a  high  priced  one,  and  many  will 
for  the  time  being  be  content  to  admire  Victoria, 
which  after  all  is  not  a  bad  substitute. 

"Watsonia  O'Brieni.— Among  the  many  inter- 
esting things  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  brought  to  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  solitary  spike  of 
this  fine  Cape  plant  that  would  have  been  mean- 
ingless but  for  the  explanation  afforded  by  the 
exhibitor.  As  an  autumn-flowering  plant  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  this  rather  freely,  but  Mr. 
Elwes'  example  was  not  lacking  in  freedom  or 
vigour  by  coming  in  spring,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  the  experience  gained  may  be  of  value  to 
cultivators  of  it.  It  is  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Elwes  that  with  cold  frame  culture  plenty  of 
moisture  should  be  aff'orded,  and  with  the  pre- 
sence of  growth  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  overdo 
this,  with  good  drainage  existing.  Moreover, 
proof  is  also  afforded  that  the  plant  delights  in 
very  rich  food,  and  to  this  end  liquid  manure  has 
been  given  with  a  generous  hand.  The  fine  spike 
presented  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  is  the 
result,  having  besides  the  leading  spike,  four 
lateral  spikelets  crowded  with  buds.  Since  show- 
ing the  spike,  the  plant  has  been  given  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden.— The  brightest 
coloured  of  all  the  Liatrises  is  certainly  L. 
graminifolia.  The  spikes  grow  from  1  foot  to 
2  feet,  and  as  it  is  flowering  very  late,  the  cool 
temperature  keeps  it  long  in  a  perfect  state.  The 
variety  alba  is  lovely,  but  rather  rare.  A  splendid 
plant  is  L.  graminifolia  var.  dubia,  the  spikes  of 
which  grow  to  more  than  4  feet,  1  h  feet  of  which 
is  at  one  time  covered  with  the  bright  shining 
flowers  about  the  end  of  October.  At  present 
Allium  zebdanense  is  blooming  freely,  many 
people  preferring  it  to  A.  neapolitanum  on 
account  of  the  pure  white  clusters  of  flowers  and 
its  perfect  hardiness.  What  a  beautiful  plant  a 
good  specimen  of  Lathyrus  splendens  is !  I 
planted  it  in  a  small  border  in  a  low  greenhouse 
which  in  winter  falls  to  zero  ;  here  it  has  made 
fine  long  shoots  which  should  be  trained  in  a  fan- 
shaped  manner.  These  shoots  now  bear  from 
every  leaf  node  a  cluster  of  bright  crimson  flowers, 
and  the  buds  are  so  numerous  in  all  states  of 
development,  that  the  flowermg  period  may  be 
lengthened  up  to  June.  In  my  specimen  the 
flowers  are  of  a  brighter  colour  "and  also  larger 
than  in  those  of  the  plate  in  Botanical  Magazine. 
— Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia — I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  notes  on  S.  oppositifolia  by  Mr. 
S.  Arnott.  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  is  seen  grow- 
ng  to  perfection  on  the  hills  of  Perthshire  and 


Forfarshire,  and  flowers  during  May  and  June, 
according  to  the  season  and  altitude,  in  great 
profusion.  I  knew  this  plant  on  many  a  hillside 
long  before  I  had  a  garden,  and  I  always  associate 
it  with  early  spring  walks,  particularly  in  Glen 
Clova  and  on  the  Tarmachan  hills.  It  grows 
there  on  bare  spots,  where  little  else  seems  to 
compete  with  it,  and  the  patches  cover  yards  in 
extent.  I  remember  it  being  particularly  fine  to 
the  north  or  Glen  Lyon  side  of  the  Tarmachan 
range  on  Sunday,  June  10,  189.3  ;  in  fact,  I  never 
saw  it  more  beautiful.  The  soil  is  thin  and 
stones  protrude  plentifully.  I  got  an  extra  well- 
coloured  plant  on  Farragon  in  1894  and  have 
cultivated  it  since.  It  flowers  most  profusely  in 
a  pocket  of  dry  rockwork  facing  N.  W.  ;  it  is, 
however,  paler  in  colour  than  another  part  of  the 
same  plant  facing  N.E.  and  growing  more  in 
shade.  Here  I  am  within  500  yards  of  salt  water 
and  less  than  100  feet  above  sea  level.  The  original 
plant  was  got  near  the  top  of  Farragon  and  in  a 
rather  damp  spot.  I  daresay  it  is  equally  plentiful 
in  other  districts  than  those  I  have  named,  but  I 
have  not  visited  hills  in  other  districts,  except 
when  this  plant  would  be  out  of  flower.  With  me 
it  is  about  past  this  year.  The  earliest  clump 
flowered  early  in  March,  but  I  have  seen  it  earlier. 
— William  Low,  Tighnamuirn,  Monifieth,  N.B. 

Chionodoxa  sardensis  in  grass.— I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Arnott,  who  refers  to  this  subject 
(p.  263)  in  The  Garden,  whether  apart  from  the 
colour  point,  which  is  that  more  generally  alluded 
to  in  the  note  in  question,  it  is  found  that  the 
above  species  holds  itself  up  sufficiently  for  grass 
planting  to  be  really  effective.  Doubtless  it  will 
be  in  a  measure  due  either  to  the  strength  of  the 
bulbs  individually  or  to  the  chances  the  soil 
affords  whether  the  bulbs  are  strong  or  weak. 
Quite  recently,  however,  an  instance  came  under 
my  notic3  where  the  two  kinds  were  together  in 
the  same  piece  of  land,  but  the  above  was  weak 
and  C.  Lucilia>  strong  and  vigorous.  Both  were 
planted  two  years  ago,  and  of  average  size  at  the 
time.  Yet  it  was  distinctly  noticeable  that 
while  C.  sardensis  inclined  to  lie  upon  tlie  ground 
the  older  sort  stood  up  well  and  made  a  much 
more  effective  display  in  consequence.  Had  the 
two  been  in  separate  pieces  of  ground  certain 
deductions  might  have  been  made  as  a  conse- 
quence. The  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  and  if  genera), 
would  appear  to  rest  with  the  flower-stalk,  and 
after  a  slight  shower  C.  sardensis  was  but  little  in 
evidence  at  a  short  distance  as  compared  with 
the  other  kind.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  C.  sar- 
densis the  blossoms  are  on  shorter  pedicels,  and 
really  constitute  a  more  or  less  second  raceme, 
and  that  the  more  closely  associated  blossoms 
conserve  the  wet  that  falls  upon  them.  In  C. 
Lucilias  the  more  starry  flowers,  the  long  reflex- 
ing  segments,  and  the  longer  and  more  widely 
separated  pedicels  bearing  the  blossoms  may 
assist  to  throw  off'  the  wet,  and  thus  leave  the 
entire  spray  of  blossoms  in  much  its  original 
form. — E.  J. 

Public  Gardens. 

Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association, 
8S,  Lancaster  (rate,  W.,  Lord  Teynham,  deputy- 
chairman,  presiding,  it  was  stated  that  a  grant  of 
£105  had  been  received  from  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany. A  letter  was  read  from  the  Woolwich 
Local  Board  accepting  the  offer  of  the  associa- 
tion to  erect  a  drinking  fountain  in  the  parish 
churchyard  gardens,  the  cost  of  which  Mr. 
Passmore  Edwards  had  agreed  to  defray.  It  was 
agreed  to  propose  amendments  for  the  protection 
of  public  open  spaces  to  certain  clauses  of  the 
London  Government  Bill  adversely  affecting 
them.  It  was  stated  that  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  had  granted  £10,000  towards  the  purchase 
of  Walpole  Park,  Ealing,  and  £12,5IK)  towards  the 
purchase  of  the  DoUis  Hill  estate,  Willesden,  in 
regard  to  which  the  association  was  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Gladstone  Memorial  Committee 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  grant  from  that  body 


towards  the  acquisition  of  a  park  so  closely 
identified  with  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone.  With 
reference  to  the  last-named  scheme,  Lord  Teyn- 
ham, deputy-chairman  of  the  association,  writes 
to  us  under  Thursday's  date  :  "  The  price, 
£.50,00(1,  at  which  the  98  acres,  together  with  the 
house,  are  offered  {about  £500  per  acre)  appears  a 
reasonable  one,  and  is  less  than  many  other 
suburban  spaces  have  cost.  The  population  of 
Willesden,  chiefly  of  tlie  poorer  classes,  is  in- 
creasing with  rapid  strides.  It  numbered  about 
60,000  in  1891,  and  is  now  estimated  at  about 
100,000.  The  district  is  singularly  badly  off  for 
open  spaces,  and  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
of  increasing  their  area,  and  of  thus  providing  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  present  and  future 
generations   in   this  fast   growing  suburb,  is  not 

likely  to  occur  again I  venture  to  hope 

that  the  Gladstone  Memorial  Committee  may  see 
their  way  out  of  the  £25,000  or  £30,000  they  have 
received,  the  bulk  of  which,  I  understand,  has 
come  from  the  metropolis,  to  aid  us  with  a  grant 
for  the  Gladstone  Park  scheme,  even  though  they 
might  have  to  somewhat  curtail  their  expenditure 
on  statues.  As  far  as  London  is  concerned,  what 
more  suitable  or  more  permanent  memorial  can 
be  suggested  than  the  preservation  of  a  place 
which  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  loved,  and  which 
would  be  of  increasing  benefit  to  the  community, 
and  especially  to  the  poorer  classes  as  years  go 

on  ? On    behalf    of   the    association,   in 

the  absence  abroad  of  our  chairman  and  hon. 
treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  I  venture  to  appeal 
for  assistance,  and  I  shall  be  most  grateful  for 
any  contributions  with  which  we  may  be  favoured 
for  so  worthy  an  object." 


Pear  leaves  unhealthy  (W.  T.  iJ.).- Very 
probably  the  recent  cold  snap  ia  responsible  for  your 
Pear  tree  leaves  shrivelling,  aud  with  warmer  weather 
they  will  come  all  right.  We  can  see  no  insects  on 
the  leaves  sent. 

Moving  a  Laurel  hedge  (J.  W.  B.).— We 
should  advise  you  not  to  move  your  established  hedge 
of  Portugal  Laurel.  As  the  plant  is  so  easily  ob- 
tained in  a  good  state,  you  would  fiud  it  much  better 
on  the  whole  to  plant  a  new  hedge. 

Morchella  esculenta.- This  Mushroom  (rare 
at  least  in  Shropshire,  and  I  believe  in  England)  last 
and  this  year  I  have  found  growing  in  my  kitchen 
garden  under  the  shade  of  Gooseberry  bushes.  Last 
year  I  had  about  five  specimens ;  this  year  I  have 
only  noticed  one.  On  the  spot  where  they  grew  last 
year  I  find  none.  Will  some  of  your  readers  inform 
me  how  the  Morel  can  he  propagated  ? — H.  S.  K., 
Bisliop's  Castle. 

The  bird  plague.— Would  "A.  W."  kindly 
saj  where  those  steel  traps  he  recommends  can 
be  bought?  My  gardens  are  infested  and  de- 
stroyed by  birds  at  all  seasons.  Last  year  I  pro- 
cured a  much-advertised  sparrow  trap,  which  I 
repeatedly  set  both  winter  and  summer,  with  the 
splendid  net  result  of  two  hedge  sparrows  and  one 
robin. — South  Oxon. 

*,*  In  reply  to  "South  Oxon,"  the  steel  traps 
mentioned  by  me  are  such  as  are  sold  by  most 
ironmongers  for  catching  mice  with,  they  being 
similar  in  make  to  a  rat-trap,  only  smaller  in  size. 
These  I  bait  with  pieces  of  fat  meat,  which  prove 
irresistible  to  tomtits,  and  a  great  number  of 
them  can  be  destroyed  in  this  way.  Sparrows, 
too,  I  find,  cannot  resist  these  tempting  baits,  a 
good  many  having  been  caught  by  the  sides  of 
some  rows  of  Peas  which  they  had  started  to 
graze  within  the  last  few  days. — A.  W. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  The  Houao  Sparrow."  By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier, 
F.Z.S.     Vinton  and  Co.,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.G. 

'■  Guernsey  Growers'  Association  Year  -  book." 
Balliage  Steam  Printing  Works,  Manor  Place, 
Guernsey. 

"  The  Californian  ^'egetables  in  Garden  and, Field  " 
A  manual  of  practice,  with  and  without  irrigation,  for 
semi-tropical  countries.  By  Edward  J.  Wickson. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Charing  Crusj  Koad. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

FREESIAS. 
Few  flowers  are  more  popular  or  useful  during 
winter  and  spring  than  Freesias,  but  although 
their  cultivation  is  comparatively  simple,  there 
are  probably  more  faOures  with  them  than  with 
any  other  bulbous  plant  forced  at  that  season. 
The  first  thing  is  to  pay  a  good  price  and  obtain 
good  bulbs.  The  bulbs  should  also  be  bought 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  as  if  exposed 
too  long  to  the  drying  influences  of  the  store 
room  or  shop  they  lose  their  plumpness  and  are 
apt  to  come  either  blind  or  deformed.  I  know 
one  good  grower  who  pots  his  up  with  the 
Lachenalias  before  July  is  out,  keeping  them 
quite  cool,  though  in  a  frame,  so  that  they  can  be 
protected  from  hea\'y  rains.  In  showery  weather 
the  lights  are  kept  well  tilted  up  to  admit 
plenty  of  air.  Others  may  be  potted  in  August 
and  September,  but  as  a  rule  batches  potted 
later  do  less  satisfactorily.  I  do  not  advise  cover- 
ing the  pots  with  leaf-mould,  ashes  or  cocoa 
fibre,  as  is  sometimes  done,  as  unless  removed 
from  the  plunging  bed  in  the  nick  of  time 
growth  is  weakened  and  sometimes  gets  crip- 
pled. I  know  some  cover  each  pot  with  an- 
other inverted  one,  a  very  excellent  plan  with 
most  bulbs  of  stouter  growth,  as  it  keeps  the 
new  growths  from  being  damaged  by  pressure. 
Freesias,  however,  enjoy  full  exposure  to  light 
and  air  from  the  first,  and,  provided  the  bulbs 
are  sound  and  over-dryness  prevented,  each  one 
will  start  strongly.  A  wet  condition  of  the  soil 
at  this  stage  is  ruinous.  Freesias  are  often 
spoiled  by  placing  them  in  too  strong  heat  ;  at 
no  time  ought  an  intermediate  temperature 
to  be  exceeded.  Bulbs  in  frames  should  he 
removed  to  cool  house  quarters  as  soon  as  frost 
appears.  A  temperature  of  4.5°  to  50°  at  night 
in  mUd  weather  and  a  position  close  to  the  roof 
glass  with  abundance  of  air  will  suit  them  well. 
I'nless  wanted  for  a  particular  date,  they  are 
best  kept  in  the  cool  house  till  the  flower-sijike 
is  visible,  when  an  intermediate  one  may  safely 


be  given.  Flowers  formed  in  a  higher  tempera- 
ture are  of  poor  colour  and  soon  dwindle 
when  cut.  A  somewhat  light  fibrous  loam 
with  a  si.vth  part  well-decomposed  cow  manure 
and  some  sharp  sand  will  grow  them  well, 
giving  good  drainage  and  placing  some  half-a- 
dozen  bulbs  in  a  4^-inch  pot.  This  size  is  the 
most  convenient  if  the  plants  are  required  for 
furnishing.  Although  Freesias  are  very  im- 
patient of  much  water  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  they  enjoy  frequent  doses  of  weak 
liquid  manure  after  the  flower  trusses  are 
formed.  Early  attention  should  be  given  to 
supporting  the  spikes,  these  being  weak,  as  if 
allowed  to  fall  about  they  become  crooked  and 
are  not  adapted  for  cutting.  Spikes  from  cool 
house  plants  last  fairly  well  when  cut,  and  are 
very  elegant  when  mixed  with  a  little  of  their 
own  foliage.  I  once  potted  a  lot  at  the  new 
year,  but  they  did  very  little  good,  although 
brought  on  very  gradually. — J.  C. 

The  Freesia  is  one  of  the  best  of  bul- 
bous plants,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
grown  from  one  season  to  another  without  losing 
anything  of  its  original  character.  Indeed,  I 
have  always  succeeded  in  getting  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  fine  flowers  in  the  second  and  third 
years.  Thorough  ripening  is  a  most  important 
factor  towards  success.  In  my  opinion,  too,  the 
best  results  with  Freesias  are  not  obtained  by 
hard  forcing.  It  is  a  most  reasonable  desire  on 
the  part  of  growers  to  get  a  supply  of  these  small 
flowers  as  early  as  possible,  but  when  subjected 
to  strong  heat  early  in  the  season  the  blooms  are 
weakly  and  not  possessed  of  the  colour  and  odour 
which  are  so  pleasing  when  allowed  to  come  along 
slowly.  Again,  it  is  a  common  custom  among 
growers  of  bulbs  to  lose  sight  of  them  when  the 
flowering  is  over,  and  this  is  obviously  a  mistake. 
I  have  known  Freesias  to  be  packed  away  under 
stages  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  bloom  and 
while  the  foliage  is  yet  green  and  be  dried  off  at 

After  the  plants  have  done  flowering  I  remove 
them  to  a  cool  temperature  exposed  to  the  sun, 
but  do  not  withhold  water  till  the  foliage  shows 
signs  of  turning  yellow.  Liquid  is  then  supplied 
less  liberally  until  it  is  withheld  entirely  by  the 


time  the  leaves  have  died  off.  The  bulbs  are 
then  shaken  out  and  reserved  till  the  autumn, 
when  they  are  repotted.  Only  the  best  are 
chosen  for  the  flowering  stock,  the  smaller  ones 
being  placed  close  together  in  shallow  pans  in 
which  they  are  grown  till  the  following  season, 
when  they  are  strong  enough  for  blooming. 
Treated  in  this  way  and  allowed  to  come  on 
slowly  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  sturdy,  and  the 
flower-stalks  being  strong  require  no  support  in 
the  way  of  stakes.  An  occasional  watermg  with 
liquid  manure  before  the  plants  come  into  flower 
is  beneficial. — G.  H.  H. 

The  most  important  consideration  in  the 

culture  of  Freesias  is  the  thorough  ripening  of 
the  bulbs.  If  these  are  not  well  matured,  the 
best  cultivation  in  other  respects  will  be  abso- 
lutely wasted.  Some  years  ago  in  a  nursery  some 
hundreds  of  bulbs  that  had  passed  out  of  flower 
were  cleared  oft'  the  shelves  to  make  room  for 
other  subjects  and  placed  temporarily  beneath 
the  staging.  In  this  position  they  were,  owing 
to  press  of  other  work,  overlooked  until  the 
foliage  was  dying  down,  when  it  was  thought 
needless  to  shift  them.  The  next  season  the 
whole  batch,  which  had  made  tine-sixed  bulbs, 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  practically 
flowerless,  but  the  following  year,  after  being  well 
ripened  on  sunny  shelves,  the  bulbs  bloomed  pro- 
fusely. As  soon  as  the  foliage  shows  signs  of 
turning  yellow,  water  should  be  gradually  with- 
held and  the  soil  allowed  to  become  dry.  The 
pots  should  be  placed  on  a  sunny  shelf  close  to 
the  glass  in  a  dry  greenhouse,  no  moisture,  atmo- 
spheric or  otherwise,  being  allowed  to  affect  the 
soil.  This  is  a  more  natural  method  of  procedure 
than  that  of  shaking  the  bulbs  out  of  the  soil  and 
placing  on  a  sunny  shelf  beneath  a  bell-glass, 
which  is  also  credited  with  satisfactory  results. 
Early  potting  is  ad\-isable,  as  this  gives  a  longer 
season  of  growth  and  more  vigorous  habit  than 
late  potiing  and  forwarding  by  means  of  heat, 
which  invariably  weaken  the  flowering  cap.abili- 
ties  of  the  plants.  July  is  none  too  soon  to  pot  if 
the  bulbs  are  procurable  at  that  time.— S.  V\'.  F. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Phyllis.— This  is  one 
of  the  finest  varieties  in  commerce,  the  individual 
pips  lieing  immense  and  of  excellent  shape.     One 

measured   was    just  over  '-i   inches,  and   the 
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colour  is  most  pleasing,  being  a  deep  salmon-pink 
with  a  suffusion  of  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  petals. 
So  large  are  Eome  of  these  newer  kinds  and  so 
many  flowers  are  produced  on  a  truss  that  thin- 
ning is  necessary,  otherwise  a  crowded  truss 
results.  When  so  treated  they  are  magnificent 
blooms,  for  the  zonal  Pelargonium  is  not  a  flower 
that  has  been  spoilt  by  improvement  in  size. 

Begonia  Triomphe  de  Nancy.— This  is  one 
of  the  hybrid  Begonias  claiming  parentage  from 
the  pretty  and  distinct  B.  socotrana,  but  it  has 
never  attained  the  popularity  achieved  by  some 
of  the  others,  notably  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
The  variety  Triomphe  de  Nancy  was  sent  out  by 
M.  Lemoine  in  1890,  and  was  given  an  award  of 
merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  the 
following  year.  Both  of  these  were  announced 
as  the  result  of  crossing  B.  socotrana  with  the 
pollen  of  another  Begonia,  probably  B.  Koezli. 
The  variety  Triomphe  de  Nancy,  which  shows  a 
considerable  aiiinity  to  B.  socotrana,  grows  about 
a  foot  high,  and  bears  a  great  profusion  of  blos- 
soms arranged  in  a  wide-spreading  head.  The 
individual  flowers  are  saialler  tlian  those  of  most 
of  the  nearly  related  varieties,  and  they  open 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  In  the  bud  state,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  pretty,  being  of  a  coral-red 
tint,  and  in  this  condition  they  remain  a  long 
time.  Some  specimens  of  it  are  just  now  pro- 
fusely laden  with  blossoms. — T. 

Darwinia  macrostegia.— This  fine  planh, 
known  for  so  long  in  gardens  as  Hedaroma  tulipi- 
fera,  is  just  now  very  fine  at  the  Hassocks  Nur- 
series, a  large  bush  being  in  full  bloom  and 
laden  with  handsomely  marked  Campanula-like 
flowers.  When  the  large  London  exhibitions 
were  held  in  May  and  June,  and  specimen  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  a  leading  feature. 
finely  grown  and  flowered  examples  of  this 
Australian  greenhouse  shrub  were  seen.  It  rarely 
puts  in  appearance  at  July  and  August  exhibi 
tions,  because  practically  over,  while  it  is  rarely 
met  with  in  private  places.  The  decorati 
property  of  this  plant  does  not  lie  in  the  flowers, 
for  they  are  small,  but  in  the  large  campanulate 
involucres  which  surround  them,  and  which  are 
beautifully  coloured,  and  being  of  giod  substance 
they  last  for  several  months  in  full  beauty.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  plant  somewhat  dirtioult  to  culti- 
vate may  account  for  its  being  so  seldom  seen  in 
collections.  Turfy  loam  with  a  large  admixture 
of  sandy  peat,  complete  drainage,  and  care  in 
watering  are  essentials  to  success  in  its  culture. 
-R.  D. 

Acacia  cordata.— The  pretty  little  Acacia 
which  for  some  time  has  borne  the  above  name  — 
at  least  in  gardens— was  quite  recently  at  Kew 
labelled  A.  e.  hastulata,  so  I  suppose  we  must  now 
take  this  last  as  the  correct  name.  It  is  certainly 
a  very  distinct  kind,  and  must  be  included  in  any 
selection  of  choice  Acacias,  particularly  if  they 
are  required  for  flowering  in  pots,  for  neat  little 
examples  full  of  bloom  may  be  obtained  in  pots 
5  inches  in  diameter.  Though  small,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  twiggy  bush,  the  shoots  for  the  most 
part  being  long  and  slender,  a  good  deal  after  the 
manner  of  an  Epacris,  and,  like  them,  they  have 
an  upward  tendency.  They  are  thickly  clothed 
with  little  heart  or  halbertshaped  leaves,  in  the 
axils  of  which  the  small  straw-coloured  flowers 
are  closely  packed.  They  are  borne  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  almost  hide  the  foliage  for  some  distance 
along  the  shoots.  To  keep  tlie  plants  in  a  dwarf, 
bushy  state  they  should  be  cut  back  hard  after 


A.  D."  mentions  Ericas,  Epacrises,  Boronias, 
id  Aphelexis.  Add  to  these  Poly  galas,  Pime- 
leas,  Chorozemas,  and  Leschenaultias,  and  we  have 
lection  which,  when  well  grown  and  flowered, 
cannot  be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other 
section.  Probably  the  present-day  craze  for  cut 
flowers  has  something  to  do  with  the  decline  in 
hard-wooded  plants,  but  I  maintain  that  in  all 
gardens  where  everything  has  not  to  be  hacked 
to  pieces  for  furnishing  vases  a  span-roofed  house 
furnished  with  plants  of  the  above  named  sub- 
jects in  say  6  inch  and  8-inch  pots  would  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  features  it 
were  possible  to  introduce.  Certainly  a  consider- 
able amount  of  skill  is  needed  to  do  them  well,  but 
this  should  make  them  all  the  more  interesting, 
and  then  consider  the  time  many  of  them  last  in 
full  beauty  ;  whereas  some  of  the  soft-wooded 
class  are  hardly  in  full  flower  ere  they  begin  to 
decline.— B.  S.  N. 


ounding  temperature,  itc.  Savants  by  means 
of  experiments  have  been  able  to  tell  us  this 
also,  and  they  agree  in  stating  the  quantity  to 
be  three  to  five.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  plant  can 
absorb  three  parts  of  liquid,  it  is  necessary  to 
administer  five  parts  to  it.  But  what  we  have 
especially  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  fact  first 
stated,  which  explains  why  the  books  never 
advise  the  addition  of  more  than  two  to  three 
grammes  of  soluble  manure  to  the  litre  of 
water  when  the  object  is  the  nourishment  of 
plants  with  liquid  manures.  -E.  Courtois,  in 
R^me  Hortieole. 


PLANTS  STARVED  BY  EXCESSIVE 
NOURISHMENT. 

There  is  an  experiment  well  known  in  physics 
which  consists  in  separating  a  receiver  into  two 
equal  parts  by  means  of  a  porous  compartment, 
into  one  of  the  parts  putting  plain  water  and 
into  the  other  sugared  water.  After  a  certain 
time  the  plain  water  absorbs  all  the  sugar  and 
leaves  the  other  impoverished.  A  double  cur- 
rent has  been  set  up  between  the  two  liquids  ; 
the  one  more  rapid  and  more  abundant,  from 
the  less  dense  to  the  denser  liquid,  is  called 
endosmosis  ;  the  other  of  the  denser  to  the  less 
dense  liquid  is  exosmosis,  or  the  weaker  cur- 
rent. 

Plants  assimilate  their  mineral  nourishment 
through  the  free  portions  of  their  roots,  which 
are  composed  uniquely  of  cells.  Now  the  vege 
table  cell  contains  in  itself  a  living  substance 
called  protoplasm,  which  has  the  consistency 
of  a  thick  liquid.  The  enveloping  part  is  a 
membrane  called  cellulose,  which  is  traversed 
by  all  li(iuids  that  come  into  contact  with  it. 
So  when  we  water  a  plant  with  ordinary  water, 
as  the  water  is  less  dense  than  the  liquid  in  the 
cell,  the  two  currents  endosmosis  and  exosmosis 
are  set  up.  Which  current  is  the  stronger,  the 
more  rapid  ?  The  less  dense  to  the  denser — 
that  is  to  say,  the  water  towards  the  interior  of 
the  cell.  For  ever  so  little  the  water  dis- 
solves some  nutritive  elements  on  its  way  through 
the  soil  to  the  roots,  it  transmits  those  elements 
to  the  protoplasm.  But  should  some  inexpe- 
rienced gardener,  in  the  hope  of  imparting  more 
nourishment  to  his  plants,  add  to  the  water  a 
too  strong  proportion  of  soluble  manure,  he 
increases  so  far  the  density  of  the  external 
liquid,  that  the  liquid  within  the  cell  becomes 
the  less  dense  and  acquires  a  more  rapid  flow 
from  the  interior  to  the  exterior.  The  result 
is  impoverishment  of  the  cells  and  loss  to  the 
plant  of  more  than  it  gains,  resulting  in  starva- 
tion. The  question,  therefore,  how  much 
manure  to  add  to  the  water  in  watering  so  as  to 
avoid  making  the  water  heavier  than  the 
liquid  within  the  cell  is  one  of  importance  to 
gardeners.  Given  the  fact  that  the  sap  once  it 
enters  the  roots  contains  about  four  grammes 


MAGNOLIAS  IN  POTS. 
Macnohas  of  a  shrubby  nature  are  so  very  beau- 
tiful when  in  flower,  that  whoever  has  room  for  a 
half  doz;n  shrubs  usually  desires  that  one  of  them 
shall  be  a  Magnolia.  If  it  were  known  how  easily 
small  plants  can  ba  grown  in  pots  or  boxes,  I 
think  more  people  would  grow  them  than  at 
present.  Take  a  plant  of  about  2  feet  high,  pot 
it  in  early  spring  and  place  it  in  a  half-shady 
place,  or  plunge  it  in  the  open  ground,  and  by 
autumn  it  is  fit  to  sell.  A  iMagnolia  in  a  pot  can 
be  sold  much  more  readily  than  one  from  the 
open  ground,  because  it  is  as  sure  to  live  as  any 
other  pot  plant.  Add  to  this  that  it  may  be 
planted  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  how  quickly  these 
little  pot  shrubs  develop  flower-buds.  Pruned  a 
little  when  placed  in  pots,  they  make  a  number  of 
shoots  later,  each  one  of  which  usually  shows  a 
plump  flower-bud  by  autumn.  Perhaps  some  profit 
would  come  to  those  who  would  force  these  plants 
for  E  ister.  E  ich  plant  of  this  2-feet  size  would 
produce  from  six  to  twelve  flowers.  The  difficulty 
here  would   be  the  evanescent  character  of  the 


flower.      The    blossoms   of 


expai 


nded 


flowering.     While  most  Acacias  have  flowers  more   of   soluble   matter   to   the   litre,  it   is  easy  to 
or  less  of  a  yellow  colour,  tho_  extreme  palene.-s  |  decide  that  the  water  should  contain  less  than 


of  the  blossoais  of  this  particular  kind  single  it 
out  at  once  for  notice.  — T. 

Hard-wooded  flowering  plants.— The  notes 
on  these  by  "A.  1)  "  (p.  231)  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
read  with  interest  by  many,  as  they  touch  on  a 
class  of  plants  which,  although  very  beautiful, 
have  been  sadly  neglected  of  late  years.  Of 
course,  one  may  still  see  them  in  spacimon  form 
at  the  large  shows— notably  at  York  and  Shrews- 
bury— but  in  the  m.ijority  of  private  gardens 
they  are  for  the  most  part  a  thing  of  the  past. 


four  grammes  of  soluble  water  in  order  to  set 
up  the  more  rapid  current.  A  gardener,  there- 
fore, who  wishes  to  nourish  his  plants  will  take 
care  to  add  less  than  four  grammes  of  such 
matter  to  the  litre  in  watering. 

Another  question  is,  how  much  water 
liciuid  manure  should  be  administered  to  each 
plant,  especially  plants  in  pots.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  everything  must  depend  on  the 
kind  of  plant,  its  state  of  vegetation,  the 


about  two  days,  others  four  to  five,  though  all 
highly  ornamental  for  several  days  before  the 
expansion  of  the  buds. 

The  best  kinds  are  Magnolia  Soulangeana,  M. 
conspicua,  M.  Lennei,  M.  purpurea,  M.  gracilis, 
M.  glauca,  M.  stellata,  and  M.  Watsoni.  M. 
Soulangeana  is  known  as  the  pink  one.  The  buds 
are  pink,  but  when  the  petals  expand  they  show 

white  face.  M.  conspicua  is  the  well-known 
Chinese  white.  M.  Lennei  is  rosy  pink,  the 
flowers  large  and  somewhat  cup  shaped.  M.  pur- 
purea is  properly  M.  obovata,  but  all  nurseries 
keep  it  under  its  populai  name— M.  purpurea. 
Both  it  and  M.  gracilis  are  very  shrubby  sorts 
and  have  dark  purple  flowers.  M.  glauca  is  the 
almost  evergreen  one,  bearing  small  sweet-scented 
white  flowers.  M.  stellata,  or  Halleana,  is  a 
bushy  one,  the  buds  of  which  are  light  pink  and 
the  expanded  flowers  white  They  are  also  semi - 
double  and  sweet  scented.  It  is  a  most  desirable 
one  for  pot  culture.  M.  Watsoni  is  hardly  to  be 
had  as  yet  in  any  quantity,  being  new.  It  bears 
white  flowers,  with  a  small  crimson  centre. 

Let  me  mention  another,  the  noble  evergreen 
one  of  the  south— M.  grandiflora.  If  obtained 
from  the  open  ground,  the  leaves  should  be  cut 
off  before  being  potted  to  ensure  success.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  this  beautiful  evergrean, 
and  if  grown  in  pots  many  of  them  could  be  sold. 
It  is  hardier  than  supposed,  thriving  very  well 
even  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia,  and  as  a  tub 
plant  it  is  a  beautiful  one.  It  does  not  blojm 
until  much  larger  than  the  other  sorts  are  when 
of  flowering  size.— American  Florist. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 


.  largo  ! 


>  and  have  plenty  of  pot  i 


I  lately  saw  s^me  specimens  carrjing  splendid  panicles 
of  rich  deep  orange-red  blossoms  in  4i-incli  pots,  the 
plants  fally  2  feet  through,  and  as  perfect  as  can  well 
ba  desired.  The  unusual  brilliancy  of  the  peculiar 
hue  of  the  tt owors  is  a  striking  teaturO;  and  is  pi-ob  i'ily 
owing  t  J  a  pure  atmosphere. — R.  D. 

GloxiniaB  grown  eooli— "  T.' 
above  subject  (p. 


makes  it  clear  that  even  with 
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the  cool  treatment  of  which  he  writes  the  tubsis 
stand  in  need  of  heat  both  to  start  them  in  the  spring 
and  to  ripen  them  iu  the  autumn,  and  therefore  that 
Gloxinias  are  by  no  means  the  plants  whose  culture 
should  be  attempted  by  those  who  have  no  heat  at 
their  disposal,  as  might  be  imagined  from  the  heading 
of  the  note.  During  the  late  spring  and  summer 
frame  culture  may  doubtless  be  attended  with  good 
results,  but  the  temperature  of  the  intermediate  house 
is  pr.ibably  better  titted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Gloxiaia  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. — S.  W.  F. 


WILD    FLOWERS    IN    SOUTHERN 
FRANCE. 

About  the  month  of  April,  springing  up  in  the 
early  corn  and  under  the  Plum  trees,  may  be 
seen  the  first  flowering  Tulips.  The  yellow 
one,  T.  sylvestris,  comes  first,  a  long,  narrow 
bud  opening  to  a  lovely  yellow,  and  scented. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  them  thus  in  full 
blow,  all  wide  and  holding  the  sun  in  their 
shilling  petals,  and  just  protected  a  little  by 
their  faint  green  leaves  ;  thus  they  seem  to 
gracefully  arise  above  the  lightly  sprouting 
corn,  and  the  Vines  are  touched  with  a  golden 
light  which  reflects  back  on  the  curious  bare 
brown,  twisted  stems. 

About  two  weeks  later  sprung  up  the  great 
open  red  cups  of  the  Tulipa  Oculus  solis, 
shining  like  blood  through  the  sunlight.  They 
have  a  black  centre,  are  larger  and  with  more 
spreading  leaves,  and,  mixed  with  the  yellow  in 
the  shade  of  the  branching,  lichened  trees 
tangled  with  Ivy,  wild  Vine,  and  Clematis, 
were  as  fair  a  sight  as  flowers  can  give  us  on  a 
fresh  spring  day.  Along  all  tlie  fields  and  the 
skirts  of  the  sheltering  woods  were  lines  of  red, 
yellow,  and  yellow-red  Tulips.  Again,  on  the 
hills  in  the  Cevennes  wild  Tulips  blossom 
so  high  and  thick  as  to  obstruct  the  view,  and 
they  are  crushed  under  foot  by  the  shepherd  or 
peasant  passing  by.  Earlier  than  the  Tulips 
were  the  DaftbdUs,  and  I  do  not  know  which 
were  the  lovelier.  The  Dafi'odils  ran  simply 
wOd,  aU  in  golden  tufts  and  groups,  and  from 
a  distance  one  saw  nothing  but  a  clear  gold 
stretch,  and  the  plough  which  was  cutting 
through  the  land  caught  their  roots  and  nipped 
off  the  beautiful  dancing  heads.  And  there 
were  white  Narcissi  iu  the  broad  meadows, 
growing  in  great  rising  tufts.  Jonquils  grew 
under  the  great  spreading  Elms  on  a  very 
grassy  bank  near  the  roadside,  while  the  Sloe 
or  Blackthorn  and  wild  Plum  dropped  a  shower 
of  light  petals  on  the  ground,  white  and  ex 
quisite  as  snow. 

Little  white,  exquisitely  scented  Hyacinths 
also  grew  on  the  river  bank,  and  above,  over 
the  stretching  vineyards,  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem opened  wide  in  the  sun  the  starry  blos- 
soms of  pure  white,  striped  white  and  green 
on  the  outer  side  ;  in  tufts  of  grass  was  the 
Grape  Hyacinth,  a  dull  blue,  each  flower  a 
little  globe  of  honey  for  the  bees.  The 
meadows,  marsh  land,  ditches,  and  open  hill- 
side had  a  charm  of  tlieir  own  in  the  ditferent 
Orchid  flowers.  Orchis  mascula  (early  purple 
Orchis)  decked  the  meadows,  while  Orchis 
Morio  (green-winged  Meadow  Orchis)  was  found 
in  the  damp  limestone  meadows.  The  sweet- 
scented  Orchis  (Gymnadenia  conopsea),  rose- 
purple,  with  a  quaint  long  spur,  I  found  on 
the  hilly  pastures.  Some  which  I  uprooted  in 
bud  I  carried  home  in  Moss,  and  they  grew  in 
pots  and  flourished  and  bloomed  well.  The 
Meadow  Grasses  were  nearly  all  ripe.  Orchis 
pyramidalis,  a  lovely  rose-pink,  flowered,  mix- 
ing with  the  Quaking  Grass  or  early  budding 
Moon  Daisy.  Along  the  roadside,  where 
during  all  winter  one  had  seen  its  broad, 
freshly  shining  leaves,  blossomed  forth  Orchis 
hircina,    a    brownish   green   flower    and    rank 


smelling.  In  the  woods  Habenaria  bitolia 
(Butterfly  Orchis),  a  lovely  white  scented 
Orchis,  sprang  up  in  the  damp,  mossy  glades. 
Another  white  Orchis  was  the  white  mountain 
Orchis  (Habenaria  albida),  and  later  flowered 
the  Bee  Orchis  (Ophrys  apifera),  growing  along 
the  roadsides  or  on  the  pasture  land,  a  lovely 
pink  or  white,  tinged  with  green.  Another 
pretty  Orchis  was  Cypripediura  Calceolus, 
growing  in  open,  dry  glades  close  to  heathery 
spots.  Before  this  had  blossomed  and  in  the 
same  spots,  one  very  like  it,  only  a  pale 
pink  and  the  tube  like  a  long  half-closed  bell. 
As  the  Orchises  flowered,  decking  many  a  fair 
meadow,  the  wild  Cherry  blossom  whitened  the 
hedges,  and  the  nightingale's  delicate  gurgling 
J  was  heard  piercing  the  stillness  of  the 
evening,  or  suddenly  a  thrilling  note  was  sent 
forth  from  a  Quince  bush,  all  a  mass  of  pink 
buds.  After  the  Orchises,  the  rosy-flowered 
Gladioli  sprang  up  in  the  high  green  corn, 
and  on  the  grassy  sea-clifls  the  autumn  Scilla 
(Scilla  autumnalis)  spread  a  blue-purple  cloud 
tiny  starry  flowers.  J.  D. 


Orchids. 

PLATYCLINIS  (DENDROCHILUM) 
GLUMACEA. 
Few  Orchids  are  more  admired  when  in  flower 
than  this  lovely  sweet-scented  species,  a  small 
plant  with  not  more  than  two  or  three  spikes 
being  suflicientto  perfume  a  house.  Flowering 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year  also  adds 
to  its  usefulness.  It  may  now  be  procured 
very  cheaply,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
easily-grown  Orchids  in  cultivation,  it  should 
have  a  place  in  every  collection.  The  plants 
should  now  be  growing  freely,  and  will  require 
every  encouragement.  It  requires  to  be  grown 
in  the  hottest  house  available,  and  should 
receive  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  both  in  thi 
atmosphere  and  at  the  roots.  As  soon  as  the 
growths  have  attained  the  height  of  about 
(5  inches  the  leaves  will  commence  to  expand, 
and  from  the  centre  of  these  the  racemes  will 
be  observed  pushing  their  way  through  the 
hollow  portion  of  the  unfolded  leaves.  It  is 
then  advisable  to  place  the  plants  in  a  good 
light  position  by  raising  them  on  inverted  pots 
to  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  roof -glass. 
This  will  be  found  to  have  a  beneficial  eftect, 
from  the  fact  that  it  helps  to  strengthen  the 
racemes  and  induces  the  flowers  to  expand  in 
good  condition.  Where  large  specimens  have 
to  be  dealt  with  and  it  is  desirable  that  all  the 
racemes  should  open  at  the  sauie  time,  the 
maximum  amount  of  light  is  an  essential  con- 
sideration. When  the  flowers  commence  to 
expand,  a  small  stick  should  be  placed  to 
each  raceme.  As  soon  as  the  blooms  are 
expanded  the  plants  may  be  removed  to 
cooler  quarters,  this  adding  considerably  to 
the  lasting  qualities  of  the  flowers.  I  find 
an  intermediate  house,  where  they  are  ar- 
ranged with  other  plants  in  flower,  is  the  best. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  stove  and  every  en- 
couragement given  to  induce  them  to  properly 
mature  their  bulbs.  After  this  is  accomplished, 
the  plants  should  be  removed  to  an  intermediate 
house,  where  they  may  be  kept  in  a  reasonably 
dry  condition  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Thrips 
are  very  troublesome  to  this  species  when  in  a 
young  and  tender  stage  of  growth.  Where 
these  are  observed,  it  is  advisable  to  fumigate 
without  delay,  sprinkling  any  unfolded  growthi 
with    tobacco    powder   or   sulphur   previously, 
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Red  spider  also  is  liable  to  attack  the.n  after 
the  leaves  have  become  matured.  The  pest 
may  be  easily  destroyed  by  the  use  of  a  sponge 
and  weak  soft-soap  water. 

Potting  is  best  done  when  the  young  bulbs 
commence  to  emit  new  roots  from  their  b\se, 
which  is  generally  after  the  flowers  have  been 
removed  and  just  previously  to  their  reaching 
the  stage  of  maturity.  By  potting  in  this  stage, 
the  roots  are  not  so  likely  to  be  damaged  as 
they  are  when  they  are  more  advanced.  The 
young  roots  quickly  get  hold  of  the  new  mate- 
rial and  soon  establish  themselves  in  their  new 
surroundings.  The  drainage  should  be  clean 
and  ample  ;  in  fact,  only  a  thin  layer  of  potting 
compost  made  moderately  firm  is  required. 
The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  living  Sphagnum  Moss  in 
equal  proportions.  A  liberal  sprinkling  of 
rough  sand  or  finely  broken  crocks  will  also  be 
an  advantage  in  retaining  the  material  in  an 
open  and  porous  condition.  H.  J.  C. 

Miltonia  cuneata.— This  Orchid  seems  to  be 
in  specially  good  conditioQ  this  season,  and  I  hayo 
noted  quite  a  number  of  fine  plants  in  bloom.  Toe 
fiower-spikes  carry  about  halt  a  dozen  bloamj, 
each  of  which  is  upwards  of  2^-  inches  acros?,  the 
sepals  and  petals  yellow  with  brown  markings, 
the  lip  white  with  rose  spots.  In  an  intermediate 
temperature  with  ample  light  this  plan';  is 
usually  very  free  flowering,  bat  it  will  not  bloom 
in  a  shady,  dark  house  where  the  pseudo-bulbs  do 
not  ripen  properly.  It  needs  a  lot  of  water  at  the 
root  while  growing,  and  in  the  resting  season 
sutiinent  only  to  keep  the  bulbs  plump.— H. 

Odontoglossum  sceptrum.— This  deserves 
specific  rank  perhaps  as  much  as  any  of  the 
many  kinds  nearly  related  to  O.  luteo-purpureum. 
The  flowers  occur  on  tall,  strong  spikes,  are  more 
distant  from  each  other  than  in  luteo  purpureum, 
though  rather  smaller  individually.  The  sepals 
and  pstals  are  brown,  with  varied  yellow  mark- 
ings and  a  narrow  golden-yellow  margm.  The 
lip  is  yellow,  with  large  brown  or  reddish  brown 
blotches.  The  plant  does  well  under  the  usual 
cool  house  treatment,  liking  medium-sized  and 
well-drained  pots.  O.  sceptruoQ  is  a  native  of 
New  Grenada,  and  was  introduced  by  M.  Linden 
in  18(3S. 

Odontoglossum  exoellens.— A  fine  variety 
of  this  Oiontoglot  has  reached  me  from  Soaaerset- 
shire,  the  flower  sent  being  as  bright  and  showy 
as  that  of  a  good  O.  triumphans.  The  spots  are 
chestnut-brown  and  regularly  disposed  on  the 
This  plant  was  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  O.  Pescatorei  and  0.  tripudians, 
but  has  been  raised  artificially  by  crossing  O. 
phans  and  O.  Pescatorei,  thus  proving  its 
origin  without  a  doubt.  Still,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  6.  tripudians  being  one  of  the  parents  of  some 
of  the  forms,  for  these  grow  together  in  then- 
native  place  and  the  two  are  something  alike. 
The  plant  does  well  in  the  cool  house.— H. 

Dendrobitun  gratiosissimutn.  —Although 
found  in  Moulmein  as  far  back  as  lSti.5  by  the  late 
Rev.  C.  Parish,  this  pretty  Dandrobium  has  never 
been  plentiful,  and  though  occasionally  exhibited, 
must  even  now  be  regarded  as  an  uncommon 
plant.  The  stems  are  each  over  a  foot  in  length. 
Like  most  of  the  deciduous  kinds,  it  flowers  freely 
in  small  racemes  from  the  upper  node=.  The 
blossoms  are  not  unlike  those  of  D.  Davonianum, 
the  sepals  and  petals  white,  with  jiurple  tips,  the 
lip  unfringed,  but  with  purple  and  yellow  mark- 
incrs.  Its  culture  differs  little  from  that  often 
given  in  these  pages  for  the  deciduous  kinds 
generally,  small  suspended  pans  being  the  most 
iuitable  receptacles,  ample  heat  and  moisture 
ing  needed  while  groH  ' 


Odontoglossum  coronarium.— I  noticed  a 
beautiful  spike  of  this  showy  species  during  the 
week  carrying  over  a  score  of  its  brownish  red 


which   drives   them   out   of    their   haunts   and  1  glossy- looking  blossoms,   each  some  .^j    mcuo-^ 
renders  the  fumigating  material  more  ettective.  '  across.     The  plant  is  usually  confanedin  mucHtoo 
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small  a  space,  for  it  is  a  strong  and  vigorous 
grower,  liking  plenty  of  width  rather  than  depth 
in  whatever  receptacles  are  used  for  it.  Flat 
baskets  or  rafts,  where  the  rhizomes  can  lengthen 
and  yet  not  be  out  of  reach  of  the  compost,  or 
rafts  of  a  good  length  are  what  are  most  suited  to 
its  requirements.  The  compost  should  be  free 
and  open,  with  large  lumps  of  charcoal  or  burnt 
clay  mixed  with  good  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss.  It  need  only  be  thinly  laid,  as  it  is  not 
then  so  likely  to  become  sour  or  waterlogged,  a 
condition  all  Orchids  abhor.  Watering  will  be 
necessary  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  growth, 
and  more  especially  in  spring  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  plants  are  flowering  or  not,  those 
with  large  spikes  to  support  naturally  requiring 
more  than  others  that  are  barren.  A  native  of 
New  Grenada,  it  thrives  best  in  a  cool  house. — H. 
Burlingtonia  decora.— Were  it  not  for  its 
untidy  habit  this  would  be  a  very  useful  Orchid, 
the  flowers  being  extremely  pretty.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  occur  at  about  4  inches  apart  upon  a  wiry- 
looking  rhizome,  and  flower  from  the  base  on 
racemes  containing  about  a  dozen  blossoms.  The 
plan  usually  followed  to  keep  it  in  order  is  to  peg 
down  the  rhizomes,  and  so  bring  the  base  of  each 
pseudo-bulb  into  contact  with  the  compost.  The 
rhizome  is  sometimes  cut  up  into  short  lengths, 
each  with  its  attendant  pseudo-bulb,  these  being 
again  made  up  into  a  specimen  in  the  way  usually 
practised  with  Pleiones,  provided  the  plants  are 
nursed  a  little  afterwards.  They  do  well  under 
this  method,  which  of  course  is  only  necessarv 
once  in  several  years.  But  the  oldest  pseudo- 
bulbs  must  not  be  used  ;  if  they  are  fresh,  they 
may  be  placed  into  separate  pots  and  may  make 
some  progress,  but  those  in  the  first  and  second 
year  are  best.  Equal  parts  of  peat  and  Moss  suit 
this  Burlingtonia  for  compost,  and  this  should  be 
rather  thinly  laid.  There  are  several  named 
forms  of  B.  decora,  and  besides  these  there  is  a 
large  number  of  colour  variations.  In  the  type 
the  flowers  are  white  with  brown  and  purple  spots, 
Eulophiella  Elisabethse.  —  Though  many 
cultivators  cling  to  the  pots  and  heavy  compost 
for  this  species,  I  think  that  better  results  would 
follow  from  growing  it  in  baskets  suspended  with 
a  substantial,  but  thin  make  up  of  compost. 
Equal  parts  of  peat,  loam  fibre,  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  charcoal,  suit 
it  best,  and  the  crocks  for  drainage  may  come  at 
least  half  way  up  the  basket.  During  the  time 
growth  is  active  the  plant  may  be  almost  satu 
rated  with  water,  always  used  at  a  rather  high 
temperature,  and  the  house  wherein  it  is  grown 
should  be  very  hot  and  moist.  As  little  shade  as 
possible  should  be  given,  but  as  it  is  often  grown 
in  company  with  Phal.T?nopsids,  these  have  to  be 
considered,  especially  in  summer  when  the  sun  i: 
bright,  the  blinds  having  to  be  drawn  the  greate 
part  of  the  day.  I  saw  it  recently  under  these 
conditions  in  a  very  small  lean-to  house,  and  it 
looked  perfectly  happy,  two  flower-spikes  push 
ing  from  quite  a  small  plant.  The  flowers  occui 
a  number  together  on  the  spike,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  white  internally,  the  lip  white  with 
yellow  markings.  E.  Elisabeth*  comes  from 
Madagascar,  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  was 
publicly  exhibited  being  in  1893  at  Ghent. —H.  R. 
Woodlice  in  Orchids.  — Can  you  inform  me 
how  to  get  rid  of  woodlice  from  Orchids?- 
P.  W.  M. 

^*  As  a  rule  these  troublesome  insects  fre- 
quent places  where  rubbish  of  various  kinds  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  under  and  about  the 
stages,  and  where,  owing  to  the  construction  of 
the  latter,  there  are  dry,  dusty  places  where  the 
woodlice  find  a  congenial  home.  To  clear  all 
rubbish  away  and  keep  the  houses  clean  is  the 
first  step  towards  their  eradication,  and  when 
the  numbers  have  been  reduced  in  this  way  the 
rest  may  be  caught  by  degrees  by  hollowing  out 
Potatoes,  allowing  them  to  dry  a  little,  and  lay- 
ing these  as  traps  about  the  places  the  insects 
most  frequent.  They  should  be  searched  every 
morning  and  the  insects  destroyed.  This  will 
soon  effect  a  clearance.     When  they  are  suspected 


about  an  individual  plant,  immerse  this  in  a  pail 
or  tank  of  water.  This  will  drive  the  wood-  ', 
lice  out,  when  they  are  easily  picked  oft'  and 
destroyed.  In  watering  see  that  every  bit  of 
compost  is  thoroughly  soaked,  this  making  the 
woodlice  uncomfortable  ;  what  they  like  is  a  dry, 
warm  spot.  Small  flower-pots  filled  with  dry 
Moss  are  also  capital  traps,  and  the  small  green 
tree  frogs  occasionally  sold  in  London  are  very 
useful  in  destroying  insects  of  all  kinds.  These, 
owing  to  their  light  weight,  can  climb  about  in 
the  plants  without  injuring  them,  and  this  is 
where  they  are  more  useful  than  toads,  which 
are,  nevertheless,  of  great  assistance.  Looking 
through  the  houses  every  night  with  a  light,  kill- 
ing all  the  woodlice  seen,  also  helps  to  reduce 
their  numbers,  but  none  of  these  plans  is  of  any 
use  unless  the  houses  are  kept  clean  and  rid  of 
all  such  things  as  Moss,  crocks,  dead  leaves,  and 
other  rubbish. — Ed. 


CATTLEYA  CITRINA. 


The  delicate  perfume  and  pretty  colour  of  this 
species  make  it  a  favourite  kind  wherever  grown, 
and  once  its  culture  is  taken  up  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  relinquished  provided  a  fair  amount  of  success 
is  attained.  Ids  habit  is  well  known,  and  though 
many  growers  cultivate  it  well  for  a  few  seasons, 
it  is  the  rule  for  it  to  deteriorate  after  a  few  years 
in  this  country.  The  finest  plants  are  those 
grown  as  nearly  as  possible  in  an  annual  cycle  or 
routine  of  resting,  flowering  and  growing,  but  the 
resting  season  is  far  the  shortest  of  the  three.  In 
fact,  many  plants  seem  never  to  rest,  the  tips  of 
the  flower-spikes  appearing  in  the  centre  of  the 
young  growths  before  the  pseudo-bulb  is  made 
up,  and  swelling  gradually  until  the  flowers  open, 
growth  being  again  on  the  move  before  the 
blooms  are  past.  The  individual  plants  will  need 
to  be  studied  this  far,  but  it  is  well  to  keep  them 
quite  cool  after  flowering  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  rest  a  little  while  if  possible.  I  have  seen  fine 
plants  result  from  quite  warm  treatment,  but  they 
are  never  lasting,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  plant 
grown  in  a  lot  of  heat  to  make  a  very  fine  bulb 
and  flower  well  one  season  and  the  next  to 
collapse  altogether.  This  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  far  better  to  grow  the  jjlanfcs  cooler,  as 
by  this  means  there  is  the  chance  of  keeping  them 
healthy  over  a  longer  series  of  years,  though 
possibly  the  growths  during  the  first  part  of  the 
time  may  not  be  so  fine. 

Moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  a  very  important 
point  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  In  its 
absence  insects  of  various  kinds  spring  up  as  if  by 
magic  and  soon  over-run  and  disfigure  the  foli- 
age. Its  habit  shows  that  syringing  or  overhead 
moisture  is  not  to  its  taste,  though  light  dew- 
ings  from  a  sprayer  or  syringe  can  do  no  harm 
occasionally,  and  often  do  a  lot  of  good  by  re- 
plenishing the  atmosphere  about  tlie  plants.  The 
atmosphere  may  be  kept  almost  at  saturation 
point  when  growth  is  active  with  advantage. 
Regarding  a  rooting  medium,  I  have  seen  fine 
plants  grown  on  lightly  dressed  square  or  oblong 
rafts  of  cork,  these  being  suspended  upside  down 
under  the  glass  in  such  a  position  that  they  fol- 
low the  rake  of  the  roof.  A  little  fresh  Sphag- 
num Moss  is  all  that  is  really  necessary  about  the 
roots.  Some  growers  use  peat  as  well,  but  this  is 
apt  to  silt  out  and  make  the  house  untidy  as  well 
as  the  roots  insecure.  Root  moisture  must  be 
ample  at  all  times  when  growth  is  active,  and 
should  the  plants  be  at  rest  in  summer  the  utmost 
care  is  necessary  that  they  are  not  over- watered 
on  the  one  hand  or  allowed  to  shrivel  on  the 
other.  The  less  the  plants  are  disturbed  at  the 
roots  the  better ;  hence  the  advice  to  use  large 
blocks. 


plant 


Odontoglossum    pulchellum.— This  pretty 

ant  is  still   in    blossom,   and   it   is   one  of   the 
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carrying  twenty-five  of  these 


i  still  in  blossom,  and  it  is  one  ot  the 
iiest  to  grow  in  the  genus.  The  flowers  occur 
on  erect  spikes  and  are  pure  white,  excepting  a 
little  yellow  centre.  A  plant  I  noted  in  flowei 
during  the  week  was  carrying  twenty-five  of  thesi 
pretty  spikes,  making  a  very  nice  show.     O.  pul 


chellura  thrives  well  in  any  cool,  moist,  and  well- 
ventilated  house,  and  may  be  freely  watered  as 
long  as  root  and  top  growth  are  active.  No 
regular  resting  season  is  required,  but  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  water  supply  is  advisable  in  late 
autumn.  It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  and  was 
sent  home  by  Mr.  G.  Ure-Skinner  in  1840. — H. 

Vanda  RoxburgM. — This  distinct  Vanda  is 
not  often  seen,  though  it  was  one  of  the  first  of 
cultivated  Orchids  and  the  typical  8p3cies  of  the 
genus.  It  has  erect  stems  seldom  above  a  couple 
of  feet  high,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  these 
the  flower-spikes  issue.  These  are  many-flowered, 
each  about  2  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
brownish  with  green  markings,  the  lip  white 
marked  with  violet-purple.  Its  culture  does  not 
diftir  materially  from  that  of  others  in  this  sec- 
tion, small  plants  thriving  well  suspended  from 
the  roof  in  baskets,  large  specimens  being  stood 
upon  the  stage.  Sphagnum  and  charcoal  form 
the  best  compost,  and  ample  moisture  must  be 
given  while  growing. 

Dendrobium  Owenianum.— This  hybrid  is 
very  useful  for  cutting.  It  is  the  result  of  cross- 
ing D.  Linawianum  with  the  pollen  of  D.  Ward- 
ianum  giganteum.  It  was  raised  and  first  flowered 
in  1891  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  N.  Cookson,  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  and  was  exhibited  on 
February  14,  1893,  whea  it  received  a  first-class 
certificate.  A  hybrid  from  the  same  cross  had 
been  previously  described  under  the  name  of  D. 
Chlorostele  from  the  collection  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence, 
so  that  the  subject  of  this  note  should  only  be 
classed  as  a  variety  of  the  Burford  hybrid.  The 
sepals  are  white  at  the  base,  becoming  suffused 
with  rose  towards  the  apex  and  on  the  outer 
margins.  The  petals  are  each  nearly  2  inches 
long,  upwards  of  an  inch  broad,  the  basal  half 
white,  becoming  suffused  with  rose  in  the  upper 
portions,  and  tipped  with  a  darker  shade  of 
colour.  The  large  open  lip,  upwards  of  li  inches 
across,  has  a  large  tip  of  purple  in  front,  behind 
which  is  a  broad  band  of  pure  white,  which  is 
extended  through  the  side  lobes.  There  is  a  shade 
of  primrose  in  front  of  the  rich  large  maroon  disc, 
which  has  a  blotch  of  white  at  the  base.  It  does 
well  under  the  same  conditions  as  recommended 
for  the  deciduous  section  ot  Dendrobiums.  I  find 
that  if  suspended  near  the  rosf  glass  it  does  well, 
and,  like  D.  Wardianum,  it  likes  to  be  allowed 
freedom  to  produce  its  growths  naturally.  The 
plants  like  a  bright  light,  with  a  free  circulation 
of  air  and  a  humid  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
at  all  times  during  the  growing  season,  with 
cooler  treatment  during  the  resting  period.— 
H.  J.  C.       

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ORCHIDS. 

Eriopsis  rutidobulbon.- This  is  a  very  siu- 
gular-lookiQg  plant  with  its  wrinkled  pseudo-bulbs, 
but  an  interesting  and  rather  handsome  one  when  in 
ilower.  The  scapes  are  many-flowered,  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  nearly  2  inches  across,  orange-yellow, 
with  reddish  purple  markings.  During  the  summer 
months  the  plants  do  well  in  the  cool  house,  but  in 
winter  they  must  be  carefully  watered,  and  are  better 
for  a  few  degrees  more  warmth.  It  is  a  native  of 
Colombia,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Royal  Gardens  in 
1849. 

Cypripadium  Chapmani  magaifieum.— 
Tliis  chaste  and  benutiful  hybrid  is  now  in  flower  in 
the  Cambridge  Lodge  collection.  It  isthe  result  of 
intercrossing  C.  bellatulum  and  C.  Curtiai,  the  former 
being  the  seed  parent.  The  dorsal  sepal,  upwards  of 
2i  inches  in  diameter,  is  white  on  the  outer  margins, 
becoming  sufl'used  with  rose,  which  becomes  a  bright 
purple  towards  the  base.  There  is  a  slight  greenish 
tint  through  the  centre  area.  The  petals,  each  nearly 
3  inches  long,  are  white,  sufl'used  with  rose-purple, 
the  whole  surface  being  thickly  covered  with  rich 
purple  spots.  The  outer  margin  is  covered  with  dark 
purple  hairs.  The  lip,  having  the  shape  of  that  of  C. 
Curtisi,  modified  slishtly  by  the  influence  of  the  other 
paivnt,  is  rich  purple-brown  in  front,  shading  to  green 
at  the  base.  Th^  plant  is  grown  in  a  pan  suspended 
near  the  roof  glass  in  the  warm  intermediate  Cypripe- 
dium  house.  It  received  a  tirst-class  certificate  at  the 
Temple  show  two  years  ago.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  0.  bellatulum  crosses.— Visitor. 
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Flower  Garden. 

FINE  -  FOLIAGED  PLANTS  IN 
KEGENT'S  PAEK. 
Some  of  tlie  best  effects  ia  flower  gardening 
are  obtained  wbere  plants  with  bold  outline 
are  employed.  In  large  gardens  these  are 
almost  indispensable  ;  in  public  parks  they  are 
in  general  demand.  Fine-foliaged  plants  are 
chiefly  used  in  the  Eegent's  Park  in  furnish- 
ing the  larger  vases  and  beds  and  for  group- 
ing on  the  turf.  These  contrast  agreeably 
wiUi  the  foliage  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  latter  forming  an  excellent  background 
for  them.     The  larger  vases  are  filled  with 


not  only  variety,  but  a  partial  shade'  for 
tuberous  and  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  ^that 
may  be  planted  near  them.  Scarlet  Nastur- 
tiums, Asparagus  plumosus,  Gobfe.a  scandens 
and  the  Japanese  Hop  are  grown  over  the 
larger  plants.  The  Asparagus  has  been 
used  with  fine  effect  in  masses  of  Lilium 
auratum  and  Lilium  speciosum  album. 
The  groundwork  of  large  beds  is  mide 
up  with  a  few  suitable  plants.  Towards 
the  back  or  centre  of  a  group  Elymus  aren- 
arius  is  planted.  Nicotiana  affinis  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  associating  with  plants 
of  robust  growth.  It  should  not  be  placed 
too  prominently,  as  it  is  not  at  its  best  in 
strong   light,   whilst   its   habit    of  flowering 


Canna  Capitaine  de  Suzonni,  having  yellow 
flowers,  margined  with  the  claret-leaved 
Vine,  which  trailed  over  some  of  the  Cannas 
near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  was  considered  a 
good  combination.  Ornamental  Gourds  were 
planted  last  season  amongst  purplish  Cannas 
and  were  trained  to  rustic  supports.  They 
were  interesting  from  the  first,  but  particu- 
larly so  when  m  fruit.  By  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  this  was  a  feature  up  to  the  end  of 
Sep'.ember,  when  the  fruit  was  all  stolen. 
,  Some  of  the  giant  Gourds  were  planted  in  the 
foreground  of  this  bed  and  grew  naturally 
over  the  grass  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  result  was  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
'  A  grjup  of  well  -  proportioned    Tree  Ferns, 


A  group  of  fine-foliaged  plants  in  Regent's  Parli.    From  a  photograph  ly  Mr.  Gtu.  Champion 


strong  Eucalyptus  globulus,  Palms,  Aralias, 
Ficus,  Bamboos,  Drac;ena  indivisa  and  D. 
congesta  in  height  from  2  feet  to  8  feet.  To 
afford  relief  to  the  green  foliage,  some  tall 
scailet  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Eulalias, 
Abutilons,  &c.,  of  somewhat  similar  height 
are  added.  Aralia  papyrifera  is  a  suitable 
subject,  and  sturdy  plants  of  Arundinaria 
anceps  make  an  excellent  foreground.  Saxi- 
fraga  purpurascens  and  S.  umbrosa  are  fre- 
quently used  for  carpeting  these  groups.  The 
larger  beds  are  sometimes  filled  with  spread- 
ing Date  Palms  about  10  feet  high,  while 
taller  specimens  of  Araucaria  excelsa  and 
Dracaena  indivisa  are  used  to  vary  the  out- 
line.    The  graceful  growth  of  Kentias  affords 


towards  evening,  the  colour  of  the  blossoms, 
and  their  strong  peifume  are  always  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  its  being  unnoticed.  In  the 
foreground,  Coljsia  pyramidalis.  Begonia?, 
Lilium  auratum,  varieties  of  L.  speciosum, 
and  Chlorophytum  elatuui  variegatum  are 
arranged  in  a  setting  of  Stonosrop,  Mesem- 
bryanthenium,  Cinerarii  marilima,  or  Creep- 
ing Jenny. 

In  other  beds,  Ganna  President  Garnot, 
with  purplish  foliage,  and  Canna  Francoise 
Crozy,  having  orange-coloured  flowers,  were 
effective.  The  best  and  brightest  flowering 
Canna  for  the  garden  is  Alphonse  Bouvier, 
crimson.  It  may  be  seen  to  advantage  when 
planted     with    the    night-scented    Tobacco. 


from  9  feet  to  12  feet  high,  arranged  in  a 
sheltered  place  was  effective.  They  were 
plunged  in  the  turf  and  their  stems  fur- 
nished with  a  tangle  of  Japanese  Hop  and 
similar  climbing  plants.  The  latter  play  an 
important  part  in  checking  the  action  of  dry- 
ing winds  on  the  Ferns  and  give  variety  to 
the  combination,  which  was  completed  with  a 
light  arrangement  of  dwarf  plants,  such  as 
Bamboos,  Eulalias,  Saxifrages,  &c.,  also 
plunged  or  planted  about  the  turf  under  the 
Ferns.  There  is  a  distinct  charm  about  the 
Bamboo  that  places  it  in  the  front  rank  of 
decorative  plants.  Though  there  are  several 
permanent  plantations  in  the  park,  a  con- 
,  siderable  number  are  cultivated  in  pots.  These 
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are  available  where  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ments allows.  Avundinaria  Simoni  and  A. 
auceps,  the  one  particularly  vigorous,  the 
other  of  a  very  refiued  habit,  are  at  preseat 
our  best  kinds. 

Succulents  have  many  admirers,  their 
quaint  forms  contrasting  strongly  with  ordi- 
nary vegetation.  Agaves  give  a  strong  out- 
line to  groups  ;  the  young  plants  are  used  to 
imitate  the  growth  of  offsets  at  the  bases  of 
large  plants  and  form  a  natural  groundwork. 
In  contrast,  Echeveria  metallica  is  of  great 
value.  Aloes,  Sempervivum  arboreum,  &c., 
may  readily  be  arranged  on  undulating  or 
level  ground,  but  they  would  not  be  nearly 
so  effective  without  a  suitable  setting  of 
Sedums,  Mesembryanthemums,  Semper- 
vivums,  Pachyphyturas,  &c.  Colour  is  given 
to  these  groups  by  the  use  of  a  few  dwarf 
Nasturtiums,  with  an  occasional  trailing  one 
led  over  some  of  the  taller  subjects.  In 
smaller  beds  Caladium  esculentum  and 
Kentias  have  been  set  out  on  a  ground  of 
bronze  -  red  Begonia  semperflorens  rubra, 
with  a  few  plants  of  Daotylis  glomerata 
variegata  for  contrast. 

In  many  parks  and  public  gardens  it  is  the 
practice  to  cultivate  a  few  of  the  hardy  trees 
for  associating  in  flower  beds,  borders  and 
shrubberies  ;  the  system  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  popular  in  private  gardens.  The  Ailantus, 
Rhus  typhina,  Paulownia,  Catalpa,  the  com- 
mon Fig  tree,  and  Golden  Elder  are  some  of 
the  best  for  the  purpose.  Dwarf  single- 
stemmed  trees,  pruned  every  year  to  an  eye, 
will  furnish  vigorous  growth  of  unexpected 
beauty.  There  is  no  more  useful  plant  than 
the  Ivy.  The  tree  forms  are  used  for  mar- 
gins to  large  borders,  for  grouping  on  the 
turf  near  shrubs,  and  in  shady  places  where 
few  plants  thrive.  The  English  and  Irish 
varieties  are  largely  planted  on  dry  banks 
and  as  a  carpet  under  large  trees. 

The  broad-leaved  section  of  Saxifrages,  the 
Acanthus,  Rheums,  &a.,  are  planted  by  the 
outlines  of  shrubs,  and  contrast  well  with 
them.  C.  Jordan. 


Raising  bedding  Verbenas. — An  old  gar- 
dener recently  asserted  that  although  seedling 
Verbenas  were  raised  with  much  less  trouble  than 
the  named  varieties  from  cuttings,  the  latter 
when  well  managed  made  the  best  plants.  Few, 
however,  now  go  to  the  trouble  of  raising  a  stock 
from  cuttings,  and  really  many  of  the  flowers  of 
good  strains  of  seedlings  are  excellent  both  in 
form  and  colour.  Early  in  March  is  a  good  time 
for  sowing  the  seed,  but  this  must  be  very  care- 
fully performed,  and  unremitting  attention  given 
to  the  germination  and  early  growth  of  the  plants, 
as  both  damp  and  mildew  are  liable  toaft'ect  them. 
It  is  best  to  place  the  seed-pans  in  a  temperature 
of  65°  till  the  young  plants  appear,  when  from 
.55°  to  60°  will  suit  them  best.  As  growth  pro- 
ceeds the  temperature  must  be  gradually  lowered 
until  hardening  off  in  frames  takes  place.  Ver- 
benas are  very  partial  to  leaf-mould,  a  good  quan- 
tity of  which  should,  if  possible,  be  mi.\ed  in  the 
soil  of  the  beds.  The  best  growth  and  bloom  are 
secured  by  pegging  the  plants  down  through  the 
early  stages  of  growth. — J. 

Blue  Primroses.— It  is  rather  surprising  that 
the  blue  Primroses  should  not  give  general 
pleasure,  seeing  that  blues  are  rare  in  flowers 
relatively,  and,  with  the  exception  of  bulbs,  espe- 
cially   so    in    the  early    spring.     But    we    have 


become  accustomed  to  certain  hues  in  certain 
descriptions  of  plants,  and  just  as  yellows  or  reds 
would  seem  offensive  in  Forget-me-nots,  so  do 
blues  offend  in  Primroses.  I  have  thought  the 
best  blues  of  Primroses  to  be  exceedingly  pretty, 
far  more  so  than  is  the  almost  pale  colour  of  the 
wild  Primrose.  Still,  the  latter  is  well  in  keeping 
with  its  natural  surroundings,  whilst  in  gardens 
it  seems  anomalous.  But  all  blue  or  purple  shades 
in  Primroses  suffer  from  low  temperatures,  frosts 
searing  the  flowers  as  if  with  fire,  whilst  reds, 
yellows  and  whites  are  quite  unharmed.  Whites 
and  pale  yellows  we  have  in  abundance  in  Prim- 
roses of  garden  strains,  and  red  shades  from  car- 
mine to  crimson  in  plenty  also.  All  these  seem 
to  be  liked  by  everyone.  Unfortunately,  our  old 
true  Primrose  strains,  the  product  originally  of 
intercrossing  P.  auricula-flora  and  P.  altaioa  so- 
called,  have  largely  become  Polyanthuses  ;  indeed, 
it  seems  inevitable  that  all  true  Primroses  when 
some  years  under  garden  culture  should  do  so,  as 
the  undeveloped  stem  from  which  the  clusters  of 
flowers  in  the  true  Primrose  spring  elongates 
under  cultivation,  and  thus  we  see  the  change 
from  true  Primrose  into  Polyanthus  habit?.  The 
blues  are  already  showing  this  feature,  and  in  a 
few  years  it  is  probable  that  they  will  have  be- 
come Polyanthuses. — A.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Seedlinc  Polyanthuses.— Taking  them  as  a 
whole,  the  Polyanthuses  now  flowering  that  are 
the  result  of  the  sowing  in  April,  1898,  are  the 
best  I  have  had,  the  only  drawback  being  a  pre- 
ponderance of  very  dark  flowers.  This,  however, 
can  only  be  so  considered  from  a  purely  colour 
standpoint,  as  the  trusses  are  large  and  borne  on 
short  stems  and  the  individual  blooms  of  extra 
size,  with  a  comparatively  small  eye  and  great 
depth  cf  colour.  The  largest  flowers  are  in  this 
strain  invariably  found  m  the  darkest  shades. 
These  are  very  useful  as  an  occasional  change  for 
dinner-table  work  where  small  vases  or  bowls  are 
used.  The  richly. coloured  blooms  show  to  advan- 
tage against  the  white  cloth,  and  the  faint  per- 
fume emitted  is  always  appreciated.  Seed  for 
another  season's  supply  should  be  sown  at  once  if 
not  already  done.  On  this  light  soil  I  find  a 
north-west  border  best  for  the  purpose,  this  pre- 
venting the  necessity  for  shading,  which  is  essen- 
tial for  quick  germination  if  the  seed  bed  is  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  a  hot,  dry  time 
follow  sowing.  On  the  borders  occasional  in- 
spection will  be  made  as  bloom  is  developed 
and  a  label  placed  against  the  best  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  bit  of  seed. 

AnnuaIjS,  or  more  correctly  plants  treated  as 
such,  that  were  sown  in  boxes  early  in  February 
and  pricked  off  into  frames  early  in  the  month, 
now  want  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  in 
the  way  of  nightly  protection— not  absolutely 
necessary  perhaps,  but  decidedly  advisable,  as 
conducive  to  quicker  growth — also  a  sharp  look- 
out for  slugs,  and  if  the  seedlings  are  small  to  note 
that  they  are  never  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry. 
The  slugs  will  be  found  to  have  a  decided 
partiality  for  Pentstemons,  Salpiglossis  and 
Carnations.  A  second  batch  of  bond  fide  annuals 
sown  towards  the  latter  end  of  ilarch  on  a  slight 
hot  bed  is  now  well  up.  Where  the  seed  came 
rather  sparingly  and  the  plants  are  thinly  set 
they  can  remain  in  present  quarters  until  the 
weather  will  admit  of  planting  out,  but  if  they  are 
thick  in  the  rows  it  will  be  advisable  to  prick  off 
either  into  boxes  that  may  be  placed  under  cover, 
or  in  a  frame  that  can  he  covered  when  necessary. 
Besides  Zinnias,  Stocks  and  Asters  (the  last 
including  the  single  form  that  promises  to  be 
useful  for  cutting)  I  have  Centaurea  Margarita, 
Chrysanthemum  tricolor  and  C.  Golden  Button, 
two  forms  of  dwarf  Marigold,  Legion  of  Honour 
and  Silver  King,  miniature  Sunflowers,  Cosmos 
bipinnatus,  and  Petunia  Morning  Star.  Outdoor 
annuals  were  sown  on  April  15,  and  these  not 
being  required  for  any  border  display,  either 
transitory  or  for  lasting  through  the  summer,  are 
confined  to  those  things  that  stand  fairly  well  in 


a  cut  state,  and  are  in  their  several  ways  a  little 
different  from  hardy  plants  of  the  same  season. 
In  Godetias,  besides  the  older  varieties  I  am 
growing  this  year  Dunnetti  and  La  Belle,  both 
remarkably  good  things ;  Coreopsis  coronata  and 
grandiflora,  Gypsophila  elegans,  good  strains  of 
Cornflower  (Centaurea  cyanus),  and  plenty  of 
Mignonette.  The  last-named  is  most  satisfactory 
on  this  light  soil  on  a  north-west  border.  Sweet 
Peas  were  sown  early  in  March,  and  are  now  well 
up.  Birds  are  always  troublesome  with  these 
unless  some  protection  is  given,  so,  following  out 
the  maxim  that  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure," 
those  sown  in  rows  were  lined  with  black  thread, 
those  in  rings  being  studded  about  with  twigs  from 
Laurel  bushes. 

Heriiaceous  P.eonies. — Among  the  many  things 
included  in  hardy  plant  lists,  herbaceous  Paeonies 
may  rank  among  the  few  that  hardly  deserve  the 
name,  for  although  in  a  dormant  state  both  root 
and  crown  are  quite  impervious  to  frost,  and  the 
youn^  foliage  in  spring  also,  the  same  can  hardly 
be  said  of  the  buds,  which,  although  practically 
covered  up  by  the  foliage,  are  often  blackened 
during  the  present  month,  especially  when  a 
powerful  sun  follows  a  night's  frost.  This  is 
applicable  to  the  singles  and  the  double  Chinese 
varieties.  I  have  never  known  the  old  double 
red,  rose,  and  white  similarly  affected.  Any  sus- 
picion of  hardiness,  however,  so  far  as  the  flower- 
bud  is  concerned  is  partially  atoned  for  by  the 
splendid  spring  foliage,  in  many  varieties  as  deep 
in  shade  as  in  Dell's  Crimson  Beet,  and  naturally 
from  the  formation  of  the  leaf  much  more  graceful 
in  habit.  Where  facilities  offer  for  making  a 
large  bed  in  some  low-lying,  moist  spot,  I  should 
advise  first  partially  planting  the  same  with 
clumps  of  Ps'onies  3  feet,  4  feet,  or  5  feet  across, 
as  the  size  of  the  bed  permits,  tilling  up  the  re- 
maining ppaoe  with  white  or  yellow  Polyanthuses 
or  Daffodils.  The  effect  whilst  the  flowers  remain 
out  and  the  P;eonies  retain  their  brilliant  colour 
is  extremelj'  pleasing. 

Daffodils  for  massing. — It  is  not  all  Daffodils 
that  are  suitable  for  massing ;  some,  whether 
lifted  every  year  and  the  strongest  bulbs  re- 
planted or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground,  never 
seem  to  acquire  the  requisite  amount  of  vigour 
that  is  such  an  essential  feature  in  all  hardy 
flowers  when  planted  in  quantity,  whilst  others, 
although  flowering  freely,  are  too  drooping  so  far 
as  the  flower  is  concerned,  and  only  show  the 
back  of  the  perianth,  resembling  in  habit  the 
large,  heavy,  single  Begonias.  Among  the  best 
are  Birri  conspicuus.  Autocrat,  Frank  Miles, 
Beauty,  and  Sir  Watkin  among  the  cheaper  in- 
comparabilis  kinds.  In  the  trumpets,  Princess, 
Golden  Spur,  Emperor,  Johnstoni  Queen  of 
Spain,  R.  P.  Barr,  Maximus,  M.  J^  Berkeley, 
and  Horsfieldi  are  all  good.  E. 


SCHIZOSTYLIS  COCCINEA. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  value  of  this  for 
autumn  decoration  and  for  cutting,  it  still  seems 
to  be  in  the  majority  of  cases  cultivated  in  only  a 
half-hearted  manner.  The  fact  is  that  over- 
crowding of  the  plants  is  the  main  cause  of  failure 
— I  mean  allowing  masses  of  crowns  to  remain  in 
the  same  pot  or  pan,  or  if  planted  out  in  the  open 
border  for  perhaps  years  together.  The  result  is 
weak,  puny  flowers  and  few  of  them.  A  sunny 
border,  fairly  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  division  of  the 
clumps  at  least  every  two  years  are  what  it 
requires.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  April  is 
a  good  time  for  planting  in  the  open  air.  Some 
advise  a  south  border,  but  unless  close  attention 
is  paid  to  root-moisture  in  hotsummers  the  plants 
are  liable  to  become  stunted  and  the  bloom-spikes 
will  be  poor.  I  prefer  a  west  border,  as  if  a 
mulch  of  leafy  refuse  is  applied  after  planting,  a 
couple  of  waterings  afterwards  will  suffice. 
These  may  consist  of  farmyard  liquid,  which 
will  strengthen  growth  when  once  the  roots  have 
gained  a  good  hold.  A  somewhat  strong,  loamy 
compost  suits  them  best.  Shake  the  sod  from 
the  roots  and  select  the  strongest  crowns  tor  the 
principal  bed,  planting  the  weaker  ones  by  them- 
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selves.  These  will  make  good  flowering  plants 
the  second  season  from  planting.  Lift  tolerably 
early  in  autumn,  as  sometimes  an  unexpected 
sharp  frost  will  cripple  growth.  I  prefer  pans  to 
pots,  but  either  will  do.  Do  not  crowd  them, 
and,  potting  completed,  stand  them  in  a  perfectly 
cool,  light,  airy  house.  The  flower-spikes  will 
soon  advance  and,  thus  grown,  last  a  fairly  long 
time  either  on  the  plants  or  in  a  cut  state.  After 
flowering,  cool  frame  quarters  will  suit  them  best, 
as  all  coddling  must  be  guarded  against.  The 
plants  may  remain  in  the  same  pots  for  another 
season,  being  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion as  soon  as  all  fear  of  frost  is  gone,  feeding 
occasionally  with  liquid  manure.  C. 


become  single,  several  doubles  of  uncertain 
origin  have  come  from  seed,  and  scarcely  a  season 
passes  without  my  having  double  seedlings  sent 
to  me.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  of  bad 
constitution  and  soon  die  out.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting note  on  "  Seedling  Double  Daffodils  "  on 
p.  -iSl  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  my 
experience.  As  for  Rip  van  Winkle,  it  has 
become  depauperated  here  into  a  very  shabby 
single  form,  not  at  all  resembling  N.  minor  of 
Barr,  or  indeed  any  named  single  Difl'odil.— C. 
WoLLEY-DoD,  Edije  Hall,  Malpas. 


Chionodoxa  sardensis.— On  p.  264  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  variation  which  occurs  in 
the  flowering  time  of  plants  of  this  Snow  Glory 
growing  in  different  positions,  and  an  instance 
given  where  plants  in  a  sunny  situation  were 
flowering  while  others  were  only  then  emerging 
from  the  soil.     This  difi'erence  in  the  flowering 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum.— If  you  get  a 
plant  to  flower  from  February  into  April,  produc- 
ing big  satiny  purple  bells  at  the  top  of  Bush-like 
tufts  of  foliage,  which,  after  the  most  trying 
variations  of  weather,  soon  right  themselves  and 
prolong  the  show,  surely  one  could  not  expect 
more,  and  all  this  takes  place  in  the  case  of  this 
Satin  flower  when  the  tufts   are  fairly  strong. 


and  not  essential  ones,  as  viewed  by  a  botanist. 
I  take  it  that  "  J.  C.  L."  means  H.  comosa  when 
he  speaks  of  H.  communis  (p.  216),  where  he  says: 
"The  native  Horse-shoe  Vetch  (Hippocrepis 
communis)  is  one  of  the  best  yellow  rock  plants. 
I  see  no  essential  difference  between  this  and  H. 
helvetica." 

Trifoliutn  alpinum. — I  must  take  exception 
to  two  remarks  by  ".J.  C.  L."  (p.  216)  about  this 
lovely  plant — first,  when  he  says  that  it  is  untrans- 
plantable,  and  next,  that  were  it  not  so,  it  is  hardly 
worth  growing  in  gardens.  Had  a  less  experienced 
hand  than  ".J.  C.  L."  said  these  words,  I  could 
have  concluded  that  the  material  or  something 
else  was  wrong.  As  a  matter  of  opinion,  as  all 
questions  of  beauty  or  otherwise  must  be,  I  con- 
sider it  has  all  the  corresponding  beauty  of  T. 
uniflorum,  but  of  course  it  is  a  more  vigorous 
species  and  has  its  flowers  clustered.  Its  flowers 
are  profuse  and  of  a  delicate  rose  colour  ;  the 
habit  the  ideal  one  for  an  alpine.  As  to  moving 
it,  nothing  could  be  easier  if  done  in  April, 
and  further,  there  is  no  leguminose  species  that 


season,  though  doubtless  affected  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  site,  is,  I  think,  in  many  cases  due 
to  a  constitutional  precocity,  since  in  a  patch  of 
these  bulbs  about  a  yard  in  diameter  in  my 
garden  a  few  at  one  side  of  the  patch  are  always 
about  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  majority, 
which  are  just  pushing  through  the  ground 
when  the  early  ones  are  in  full  flower.  In  this 
case  all  the  bulbs  are  subjected  to  exactly  similar 
conditions,  and  therefore  precocity  or  the  reverse 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  position 
or  exposure.— S.  W.  F. 

Daflfodil  Rip  van  Winkle.— On  p.  231  it  is 
suggested  that  this  little  monster  of  a  Daffodil 
may  be  a  double  form  of  Narcissus  minor,  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  double  Daffodil 
has  of  necessity  a  corresponding  single  form.  In 
some  soils,  especially  in  sunny  and  warm  climates, 
double  Daffodils  not  unfrequently  come  from  feed 
ripened  in  gardens  where  many  kinds  of  Daftbdils, 
double  and  single,  are  grown  together,  and  these 
may  be  the  result  of  a  cross  perhaps  between  two 
single  flowers  of  very  distinct  form.  Even  in  this 
cold  soil,  where  double  flowers  have  a  tendency  to 


Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  this  has 
been  practically  all  winter,  and  on  this  the  last 
day  of  March  the  show  is  still  attractive.  The 
white  kind  is  later,  only  just  beginning  to  open, 
and  perfectly  hardy  in  most  exposed  places, 
though  shelter  favours  the  duration  of  the  flowers. 
Stature  9  inches  to  1  foot. 

Draba  Maweana.— Lovers  of  alpines  should 
make  a  note  of  this  Moss-like  species,  the  tufts 
grey-green,  flowers  white,  almost  covering  the 
tufts  in  March  and  April.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  it  is  miffy,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  keep  it 
rather   dry  by  the   aid  of  a  piece  of  glass  from 

j  foggy  autumn   till   March.     It   certainly    enjoys 

1  plenty  of  lime  or  chalk  in  common  with  all  its 
genus. 

Hippocrepis  comosa  and  H.  helvetica.— 
As  grown  here   side   by  side   there  is  plenty  of 

!  difference  in  the  two  plants.  The  former  is  the 
more  twiggy  and  shorter- join  ted  in  habit.  Its 
leaves    have    much    less  blue   in  their   glaucous 

I  colour.  It  is  a  more  woody,  a  hardier  plant,  and 
the  horse-shoe-shaped  bunches  of  flowers  are  in- 

1  variably  less.     These  may  be  minor  distinctions 


can  be  more  easily  propagated.  There  may  be 
a  better  way  and  a  better  time  for  doing  the 
propagation,  but,  given  a  healthy  stock  plant  to 
begin  with,  it  may  from  June  to  August  be  torn 
to  the  merest  shreds  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a 
single  division,  but  there  should  be  no  shading, 
and  in  making  the  divisions  no  knifing.  I  rarely 
use  a  knife  in  dividing  the  roots  of  herbaceous 
leguminose  species ;  the  reason  for  this  is  very 
plain  to  those  experienced.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  no  collection  of  choice  alpines  should  remain 
without  this  neat  and  charming  species. 

Oxytropis  species.— So  far  as  I  know,  the 
most  desirable  are  Halleri  and  the  rare  pyrenaica, 
and  certainly,  as  compared  with  campestris,  very 
superior. 

Orobi  species,  which  we  are  now  taught  from 
Kew  to  group  with  the  Lithyri,  embrace  no  more 
charming  varieties  than  the  two  white  forms  of 
vernus,  one  single,  the  other  double.  The  one 
referred  to  as  white  and  pink  is,  to  my  mind, 
simply  the  white  with  the  ruddiness  of  youth,  as 
in  the  same  flower  the  pink  tint  vanishes  with 
age.     Orobus  alpestris  is  one  of  the  last  [j'ants  I 
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would  part  with  ;  only  a  little  later  than  vernus,  | 
much  dwarfer,  more  brilliant,  and  many  coloured,  i 
it  is  really  an  effective  kind,  suited  either  for 
the  front  lines  of  border  or  the  rock  garden. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana  and  S.  B.  major.— 
These,  apart  from  early  bulbous  things,  are 
among  the  choicest  of  the  spring  flowers  as  well 
as  the  earliest  group  of  this  large  genus.  When  I 
say  a  group,  I  have  in  mind  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  Burseriana  other  than  the  older  var.  major ; 
the  last-named  is  to  be  noted  for  its  production 
of  big  pure  white  flowers,  two,  three,  and  four 
on  a  scape.  This  feature  adds  considerably  to 
the  showiness  of  the  plants,  though  the  flowers 
lose  much  of  their  individuality.  I  used  to  lose  a 
good  many  plants  of  this  group  in  midsummer  as 
if  by  sunstroke,  but  since  I  used  chalk  more  liber- 
ally the  plants  have  seemed  to  gain  in  vigour. 

Saxifraga  Boydi.— That  is,  of  course,  the 
yellow-flowered  form.  Nothing  could  be  more 
lovely  than  this  is  just  now.  The  sea  green  or 
glaucous  tufts  of  spring  foliage  are  seen  as  a  foil 
for  the  short  stemmed,  bright  lemon-yellow 
flowers  each  half  an  inch  across,  and  the  colour 
effect  is  enhanced  by  the  ruddy  or  terra-cotta 
calyces.  The  whole  plant  strongly  suggests  the 
finer  forms  of  the  aretioides  and  diapensioides 
group,  e.xcelling  perhaps  the  finest  of  them  all  (S. 
aretioides  primuhna)  even  when  seen  at  its  best ; 
and,  besides,  Boydi  is  so  much  more  free  as  a  plant 
and  bloomer.  For  all  that  many  fail  with  it,  so 
that  the  plant  after  so  many  years  is  quite  a 
scarce  one.  I  have  always  found  it  do  best  when 
not  set  too  deeply  in  the  soil,  the  older  stems 
being  kept  either  slightly  exposed  or  at  most  run 
solid  with  silver  sand.  I  have  an  unnamed 
series  of  varieties  of  the  same  parentage 
(Burseriana  x  aretioides)  given  me  some  years 
ago  'jy  Mr.  Boyd  which  it  would  be  hard  to  over- 
praise— hard  rugged  cushions  bedecked  with  white 
and  sulphur  and  yellow  flowers  close  to  the 
foliage. 

Shortia  galacifolia  is  now  liberally  set  off 
with  its  big  white  flowers  in  the  open  air  in  a 
somewhat  sheltered  corner.  By  the  way  in  which 
my  friends  calling  here  show  their  surprise  at 
the  plants,  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  its  culture 
is  not  always  found  to  be  successful.  When 
asked  how  I  do  it,  I  have  to  own  that  practically 
I  do  nothing.  It  has  always  done  well  here,  in 
sun  and  shade,  in  various  sorts  of  soil,  and  I 
rather  fancy  that  if  for  a  beginning  acclimatised 
and  established  plants  were  dealt  with,  there 
would  not  be  much  left  to  complain  of.  Needless 
to  say,  this  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  evergreen 
plants  for  spring  bloom  that  one  could  well  name. 
Woodville,  KirUall.  J.   Wood. 


room   manure,    and  well   soaked   several  times    with 
farmyard  liquid.     Moreover,  after  standing  a  season 
the  growths  should  be  thinned  out,  removing  all  the 
eakest.— N. 

Aubrietias. — A.  violaoea,  which  is  the  largest 
ad  deepest  coloured  kind  of  all  I  know,  and  the 
33e-ooloured  Leichtlini  are  now  in  fine  character, 
large  clumps  over  a  foot  in  diameter  each  way  being 
dense  cushions  of  bloom.  The  plants  occupy  a  low 
and  rather  damp  position  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  think 
the  Aubrietias  are  fonder  of  moisture  than  is  generally 
supposed.  They  are  often  grown  on  rockwork  and  to 
form  sloping  edgings,  and  iu  such  positions  the  plants 
are  subject  to  drought,  suffer  iu  consequence,  and 
;ver  bloom  so  finely  as  when  they  are  in  cooler  and 
oister  quarters. — F. 

Pink  Mrs.  Lakin.— This  dwarf  and  very  free- 
jwering  white  Pink  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  forc- 
ing.    Ttie   blossoms,    produced  on   short,    stiff    foot- 
talks,   are  pure,  and   do  not  have  their    usefulness 
liscounted  by  a  split  calyx.     It  was  raised  by  the  late 
Mr.   Joseph    Lakin    from   a  pod   of   seed   of  a  laced 
iety.     It^  growth  admirably  adapts  it  for  the  bor- 
,  where  it  grows  into  charming  tufts,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  produce  short,  stiff,  erect   footstalfts   does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  support  by  staking  and 
tying.     A  leading  grower  of  forced  Pink  blooms  for 
marnet  has  quite  discarded   Her   Majesty  for    Mrs. 
Lakin,  as  the  split  calyx  of  the  former  is  objection- 
able, and  he  holds  that  the  blossoms  of  Mrs.  Lakiu 
purer  also,  which   is  an  advantage  where  chaste 
white  flowers  are  preferred  ta  those  of  an  ivory  tint. 
R.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWEB. 

Aubrietias  from  seed.— The  best  way  to 
obtain  a  stock  is  to  sow  saed  ia  March  in  pots  or 
boxes  in  a  cold  pit,  pricking  the  seedlings  out  into  the 
open  border  when  large  enough.  By  the  autumn 
they  are  large  plants  and  can  he  placed  ia  their 
[.ermaaent  positions.  List  year  I  obtained  a  packet 
of  seed  of  A.  Leichtliui  and  treated  it  in  this  way. 
Now  (April  10)  I  have  some  nice  plants  in  full 
bloom.  I  am  aware  they  vary  from  seed,  hut  the 
stonk  can  be  kept  true  by  destroying  all  the  poor  ones. 
— J.  Crook. 

Propagating  Violets.— I  think  the  reason  for 
the  different  methods  of  propagating  Violets  practised 
by  **  E.  J."  as  opposed  to  the  system  advocated  by 
most  private  growers  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  main 
object  of  the  one  is  propagation  of  stock  and  increase 
iu  numbars,  while  the  others  aim  at  propagation  more 
with  the  view  of  the  production  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  bloom  of  the  best  quality  over  a  prolonged 
season  than  merely  increasing  stock  by  so  many 
thousands. — J.  R. 

Physalis  Franehbtti.— Mistakes  are  some 
times  made  in  planting  this  too  thicltly  and  in  toi 
shaded  a  position.  i)a  fairly  good  ground  the  plants 
quickly  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  then  the  evil  effects  of 
overcrowding  are  soon  seen.  From  18  inches  to  2  feet 
is  quite  close  enough,  and  the  position  should  be  a 
sunny  one,  the  roots  then  being  well  mulched  daring 
itb  any  spare  material,  such  as  old  Musli- 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


FLOWERING  OF  PEACHES  AND 
NECTARINES. 
At  first  sight  the  flowers  of  the  varieties  appear 
very  similar,  and  might  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  groups,  those  that  are  large,  pale  pink  and 
the  rest  small,  rosy  pink.  A  closer  inspection 
discloses  the  fact  that  there  is  greater  dissimi- 
larity than  anticipated,  structurally  as  well 
as  in  point  of  colour.  There  also  prevails 
an  idea  that  the  smaller,  less  attractive 
flowers  are  more  often  followed  by  fruit  than 
are  the  more  showy  sorts,  the  latter  being 
deficient  in  pollen  and,  presumably,  are  given 
their  showy  colour  to  make  them  more  attractive 
to  insects.  I  have  to  be  largely  independent  of 
insect  agency,  the  fertilisation  having  to  take 
place  before  many  bees  are  about  and  in  houses 
opened  but  little  during  the  flowering  period. 
With  me  a  hare's  tail,  as  being  larger  and 
softer  than  that  of  a  rabbit,  attached  to  a  light 
stake,  has  to  do  the  work  of  bees,  this,  drawn 
rapidly  over  the  flowers  when  the  pollen  is  dry, 
efl'ectively  distributing  it.  So  confident  am  I 
of  all  alike,  or  whether  small  or  large-flowered, 
setting  fruit  freely,  that  I  remove  large  quan- 
tities of  the  flowers  on  the  under  side  of  the 
shoots,  or  where  no  fruit  is  desired,  before  they 
are  really  e.xpanded.  Later  on  I  find  that  tliere 
is  quite  as  much  thinning  out  of  fruit  following 
large  flowers  as  there  is  necessary  on  trees,  say, 
of  lloyal  George,  Bellegarde,  and  the  like. 

A  collection  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  when 
in  flower,  if  not  quite  so  attractive  as  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  yet  forms  a  very  interesting 
study,  and  a  few  notes  I  have  taken  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Without  actually  advising  any  of 
my  readers  to  select  varieties,  or  to  be  ruled  in 
their  selection,  on  account  of  the  showinetrs  of 
their  flowers,  I  can  yet  truthfully  assert  that 
really  excellent  selection  could  be  made  wholly 
from  large-flowered  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Curiously  enough  some  of  the  latest  Peaches 
are  among  the  first  to  expand  their  flowers 
always  supposing  all  the  trees  are  started 
together.  Sea  Eagle,  one  of  the  latest  to  ripen, 
was  the  first  to  open.  The  flowers  are  most 
abundant,    large,    pale   pink   in  colour,  pollen 


fairly  plentiful,  and  the  set  is  perfect.  This 
fine,  showy  Peach  is  thought  by  judges  who 
prejudiced  against  large  varieties  to  be  of 
second-rate  quality,  but  according  to  my 
experience  it  is  a  richly-flavoured,  luscious 
variety  and  invaluable  owing  to  its  lateness, 
the  fruit  also  travelling  and  keeping  well.  The 
trees  of  Princess  of  Wales,  also  another  large 
late  variety,  produce  abundance  of  large  pale 
pink  flowers,  the  fruit  setting  freely,  and 
the  quality  of  fruit  when  ripe  is  good.  Lord 
Palmerston  flowers  about  the  same  time  and  is 
very  showy,  but  I  cannot  speak  in  praise  of 
this  variety  and  it  ought  not  to  have  crept 
into  my  collection.  Of  ihe  early  and  second 
early  large-flowered  varieties  Early  Alfred  was 
the  first  to  open,  and  the  set  is  perfect.  No 
bud -dropping,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
thinning  of  buds  first  and  embryo  fruit  after- 
wards was  necessary  this  season.  Dr.  Hogg 
proved  equally  free- blooming  and  free-setting, 
and,  though  a  little  later,  has  the  finest  fruit. 
Early  Rivers  produced  abundance  of  large  pale 
pink  flowers  a  week  later  than  the  two  preced- 
ing and  the  pollen  was  plentiful.  As  usual  the 
pistils  of  the  flowers  protruded  a  greater 
distance  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  flowers, 
but  they  were  well  fertilised  and  if  the  stones 
split  as  of  old  this  will  not  be  the  result  of  im- 
perfect pollination.  Both  Waterloo  and  Early 
Alexander  are  still  prone  to  bud-dropping,  and 
although  the  flowers  that  did  expand  have  set 
fruit  freely  the  crops  will  not  be  so  heavy  as 
desirable.  In  all  other  respects  they  are  grand 
early  varieties.  Amsden  June  also  produces 
large  pale  pink  flowers,  not  particularly  freely, 
but  always  suSiciently  so  as  the  fruit 
sets  well.  All  things  considered,  it  is  the  most 
profitable,  because  reliable,  early  Peach  in  cul- 
tivation. Judging  from  the  demand  for  trees, 
nurserymen  will  have  concluded  that  Hale's 
Early  is  the  most  popular  among  planters,  more 
especially  among  growers  for  market.  In  the 
case  of  this  showy,  large- flowered  variety,  again, 
there  is  the  bud-dropping  difliculty  to  be 
reckoned  with,  but  more  than  enough  flowers 
expand,  the  pollen  is  plentiful,  and  the  set  of 
fruit  sure.  Condor  promises  to  become  a  rival 
of  Hale's  Early.  It  produces  medium-sized, 
deep  pink  flowers,  and  the  fruit  sets  with  the 
greatest  freedom.  Early  Grosse  Mignonne  is 
always  free-flowering  ;  the  blooms  are  mode- 
rately large,  pink  in  colour  and  somewhat 
deficient  in  pollen,  but  the  fruit  sets  freely. 
Merlin  is  not  unlike  the  preceding,  but  the  tree 
is  not  so  robust  and  productive  as  desirable. 
Noblesse  with  me  drops  its  buds  somewhat. 
The  flowers  are  pale  pink  in  colour  and  the 
fruit  sets  well.  The  trees  of  Grosse  Mignonne 
and  its  synonyms  Padley's  Early  Purple  and 
Royal  Kensington  are  very  attractive  when  in 
flower,  and  good  crops  of  fruit  follow.  This 
variety  ranks  among  the  best. 

Of  the  smaller-flowered  Peaches,  one  of  the 
first  to  expand  is  the  old  favourite  Royal 
George,  and  in  this  instance  there  are  usually 
too  many  flowers  and  too  good  a  set  of  fruit.  It 
is  still  one  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation. 
Royal  Charlotte  apparently  is  a  synonym  of 
Royal  George,  and  my  trees  promise  to  produce 
heavy  crops.  Magdala  also  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  last-named  when  in  flower,  but 
the  fruits,  which  set  freely,  are  scarcely  so  fine 
and  the  colour  is  richer  when  ripe.  Crimson 
Galande  flowers  early  and  profusely,  the  blos- 
soms are  insignificant  in  appearance  and  the 
fruit  sets  regularly.  It  is  one  of  the  few  varie- 
ties that  colour  sufticiently  in  a  comparatively 
shady  position,  and  it  is  profitable  accordingly. 
Dymond,  again,  blooms  very  freely,  the  flowers 
I  rosy  pink  in  colour,  and  pollen  most  abundant. 
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The  fruits  when  ripe  (it  is  a  midseason  variety) 
are  highly  coloured  and  of  superior  quality. 
Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  deservedly 
popular  Bellegarde  and  Violette  Hixtive.  The 
flowers  of  Late  Admirable  and  Salwey  are  small, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  latter  invariably  requires  to 
be  thinned  out  with  a  free  hand.  Osprey  I 
have  had  no  previous  experience  with.  My 
two -year -old  trees  have  grown  admirably, 
flowered  profusely,  colour  a  distinct  rose  shade, 
and  heavy  crops  have  set.  It  should  form  a 
good  succession  to  Dymond. 

Nectarines  in  several  instances  more  than 
hold  their  own,  during  the  flowering  period, 
with  Peaches  Early  Rivers  is  one  of  the  latest 
to  flower.  Many  buds  drop,  but  enough  re- 
main to  attract  attention.  The  flowers  are 
large,  delicate  pink  in  colour,  and  pollen  abun- 
dant, so  that  a  good  set  of  fruit  need  never  be 
despaired  of.  Cardinal  flowered  with  me  for 
the  flrst  time  this  season.  The  flowers  are 
large,  pale  pink  in  colour,  and  there  has  been 
no  difliculty  about  eflecting  a  good  set.  These 
with  the  showy,  late-flowering  Lord  Napier 
should  form  a  grand  trio,  with  Cardinal  a  good 
first,  and  Early  Rivers  a  week  or  ten  days 
later.  Hardwicke,  of  which  I  am  led  to  expect 
great  things,  has  dropped  the  majority  of  its 
buds,  and  the  few  flowers  that  expanded  have 
not  all  been  followed  by  fruit.  The  New  White 
Nectarine  flowered  freely,  and  the  large,  very 
delicate  pinkish  white  blooms  presented  a  dis- 
tinct, pleasing  appearance,  the  fruit  also  setting 
well.  Humboldt  and  Pitmaston  Orange  are 
showy  when  in  flower,  but  are  eclipsed  by  Pine- 
apple. Trees  of  the  last  grow  strongly,  are 
yet  very  free-blooming,  and  the  flowers  extra 
large  and  deep  pink  in  colour.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  best  Nectarines  in  cultivation.  The  flowers 
of  Early  Newington  are  also  attractive. 

The  blooms  of  small-flowered  Nectarines  are 
less  attractive  than  those  of  the  small-flowered 
Peaches,  but  they  are  well  furnished  with  pollen 
and  good  crops  of  fruit  usually  set  on  the  trees. 
With  me  the  buds  of  Balgowan  have  dropped 
badly,  but  this  may  be  owing  to  a  fault  in  cul- 
tivation, as  wood-buds  are  also  too  few.  Or  it 
may  be  this  variety  succeeds  better  against  open 
walls  than  under  glass.  Trees  of  Dante  flowered 
abundantly  and  the  fruit  set  thickly.  My  cor- 
dons of  Violet  Hative  were  smothered  with 
small  pink  flowers,  wood  approaching  grossness 
being  well  furnished  with  flowers,  fruit  setting 
freely.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Downton 
Improved,  and  both  are  fine  mid-season  Nec- 
tarines. Elruge  is  most  disappointing.  The 
majority  of  the  buds  dropped  in  every  instance 
and  the  flowers  that  did  expand  were  feeble,  and 
few  fruits  will  be  the  result.  Claremont  is  said 
to  be  synonymous  with  Elruge,  but  my  trees  are 
behaving  very  difi'erently.  They  flowered  freely 
and  a  good  crop  of  fruit  has  set.  Hunt's  Tawny, 
a  variety  with  highly-coloured  fruit,  is  not  often 
met  with  now-a-days,  but  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial, 
being  remarkably  free-flowering  and  productive. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  favourably  of  Dryden, 
while  Victoria,  with  me  always  free-blooming 
and  free-setting,  seems  to  have  made  even 
better  growth  last  season  than  usual. 

W.    iGGfLDEN. 


Peaches  on  walls  and  mildew.— Even  at 
this  (arly  period  of  the  year  mildew  has  put  in  an 
appearance  under  glass  copings,  and  this  almost 
before  the  leaves  are  half  grown.  Doubtless  this 
is  owing  to  the  cold  winds,  frosts  also  following 
on  warm  days,  and  the  cold  rains  at  times  affecting 
the  tender  growth.  Royal  George  and  the  Old 
Noblesse  are  the  most  affected,  and  much  care 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  fruits  from  injury 
when  the  trees  are  attacked  so  early  in  tlje  season. 
Of  course  one  may  remove  a  goodly  portion  of  the 


shoots  and  so  get  rid  of  the  pest,  but  then  it  is 
well  to  take  in  hand  the  new  wood  left,  as  the 
mildew  so  soon  covers  the  fruit.  I  find  a  weak 
solution  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur  the  safest 
insecticide  at  this  stage,  as  this  arrests  the 
spread  of  the  mildew  and  at  the  same  time  kills 
green  fly  and  puts  a  check  on  red  spider. 
Syringed  freely  on  the  tree?,  it  does  not  harm  the 
tender  fruits  and  is  soon  prepared  for  use.  Trees 
on  walls  less  forward  will  soon  need  attention  in 
the  way  of  keeping  them  clear  of  this  pest,  as, 
owing  to  the  variable  season,  I  fear  growers  will 
find  their  trees  attacked  much  eai  lier  than  is  often 
the  case.— S.  H. 

Strawberry  plants  for  early  runners.— 
There  is  a  great  gain  in  reserving  a  few  rows 
of  plants  for  the  production  of  early  runners  in 
gardens  where  these  plants  are  forced  or  needed 
for  very  early  supplies  from  open  borders.  I 
always  remove  the  flower-spikes  as  they  show  at 
this  season  from  the  varieties  I  need  runners 
from.  Requiring  from  7000  to  10,000  i)lants 
vearly,  of  course  a  goodly  number  is  needed. 
Last  year,  owmg  to  the  drought  in  the  late 
summer  months,  weak  plants  made  poor  progress 
in  comparison  with  those  planted  earlier  and 
secured  from  plants  treated  as  advised  to  get  the 
earliest  runners  possible.  There  is  no  loss  of  any 
kind  by  the  removal  of  trusses,  as  though  the 
plants  do  not  bear  this  season,  they  will  give  a 
splendid  crop  next  year.  I  do  not  advise  two 
seasons'  fruiting  from  these  plants.  In  planting 
for  runner  production,  the  plants  the  first  season 
may  be  much  closer.  If  this  is  done,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  out  with  the  hoe  every  other 
plant  in  the  row  when  the  runners  have  been 
secured.  I  find  some  kinds,  such  as  Royal 
Sovereign  and  President,  need  a  little  more  room. 
Late  kinds,  such  as  Latest-of-AU,  the  Pine 
section  and  a  few  others,  need  different  treatment. 
-C.  W. 


PEAR  PASSE  CRASSANE. 
Last  January,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  of  Horticulture,  amateurs  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
Pear  Passe  Crassane  grown  by  M.  Pierre 
Passy.  The  beauty,  shape,  size,  and  good  con- 
dition of  these  Pears  were  excellent,  and  en- 
titled them  to  be  considered  as  models  of  what 
a  Passe  Crassane  ought  to  be.  In  the  markets 
frequented  in  winter  especially  by  the  restaurant 
proprietors  and  salesmen  of  the  wealthy  (juarter 
the  French  grower  has  no  reason  to  fear  foreign 
competition.  Special  notice  is  taken  of  the 
beauty  and  quality  of  the  produce,  the  result  of 
the  perfect  methods  of  cultivation  practised  by 
fruit  growers  round  Paris.  They  have,  to  be 
sure,  the  advantage  of  nearness  to  the  market, 
which  permits  of  their  ofiering  fruit  just  at  the 
proper  state  of  ripeness  and  unspoiled  by 
carriage  from  long  distances.  Many  late  varie- 
ties of  Pears  are  much  in  request,  but  Passe 
Crassane  shares  the  favour  of  the  general  public 
with  Doyenn6  d'Hiver  (Easter  BeurrO). 

Leroy's  description  of  Passe  Crassane  was 
published  in  18G9  ;  since  then  time  has  added 
some  modifications  which  deserve  to  be  noted. 
Thus  with  regard  to  the  tree,  its  fertility  and 
vigour  have  increased  ;  pyramids  are  more 
regular  and  branching  ;  as  a  standard  it  has 
become  perfect,  and  at  the  present  day  not 
only  can  fine  pyramids  be  had  of  it,  but  other 
forms  as  well.  All  exposures  suit  this  Pear 
except  the  north.  As  regards  the  fruit,  a 
larger  size  is  now  commonly  obtained  than  that 
mentioned  by  Leroy,  and,  moreover,  its  flavour 
has  become  more  delicate,  so  that  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  described  as  first-class  thirty  years  ago 
deserves  more  than  ever  to  be  so  described. 
In  cidtivation  the  requirements  of  Passe 
Crassane  are  of  the  simplest.  As  the  tree  has  a 
very  great  tendency  to  fruit  of  itself,  it 
produces  very  few  fruit  buds,  but  a  great  many 


wood  buds.  These  wood  buds  very  quickly 
change  to  fruit  buds,  as  in  the  case  of  all  strong- 
growing  varieties  in  which  the  eyes  are  very 
little  distant  from  the  branch.  The  result  is 
that  the  fruit-bud  is  usually  very  close  to  the 
main  branch,  thus  standing  almost  in  no  need 
of  pruning. 

The  tree  produces  plenty  of  blossom,  but 
thinning  must  be  guarded  against,  as  the  fruit 
it  cannot  nourish  sufficiently  falls  of  itself  after 
having  set,  and  there  only  remains  what  it  can 
bear.  This  is,  moreover,  the  case  with  other 
large-fruiting  kinds.  Pinching,  which  is  rather 
more  important  than  pruning,  ought  to  be 
carried  out  with  discretion.  Only  the  strong 
shoots  should  be  pinched  in  proportion  to  their 
vigour,  leaving  intact  the  weaker  shoots,  so  as 
to  draw  as  much  of  the  sap  as  possible  to  the 
fruit. — H.  Dauthen.^y,  in  En-iix'  Hniiicole. 


L.4TE  PEARS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Rej'eeence  has  recently  been  made  to  that  far- 
fromgeneral  good-doing  Pear  Chaumontel,  one 
or  two  writers  asserting  that  in  average  seasons  it 
ripens  satisfactorily  and  is  of  good  flavour.  Of 
course  it  is  not  one  of  the  latest  in  season,  bat 
when  perfectly  matured  the  fruit  will  keep  a 
fairly  long  time,  and  a  really  first-rate  Chaumontel 
is  creditable  to  any  grower.  The  capricious 
character  of  this  variety  being  universally  recog- 
nised, the  question  arises,  would  it  not  pay  in 
gardens  where  high-class  Pears  are  desired  to 
erect  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  such  sorts 
as,  except  in  unusually  hot  summers  and  fine 
autumns,  do  not  ripen  up  satisfactorily  ?  In  this 
section  might  be  included,  besides  Chaumontel, 
Beurre  Ranee,  a  most  refreshing  Pear  and  a  long 
keeper,  but  which,  except  in  comparatively  few 
gardens  and  particular  soils,  does  not  ripen  up 
to  dessert  standard  ;  Beurre  Diel,  a  fine,  well- 
flavoured,  slightly  musky  Pear  when  free  from 
grittiness,  and  remaining  so  long  in  good  condi- 
tion when  fully  ripe  ;  Easter  Beurre,  satisfactory 
in  only  a  very  few  instances  in  the  open  air,  but 
a  most  valuable  Pear  when  possessed  of  the  flavour 
some  of  the  imported  fruit  have  ;  Duchessed'An- 
gouleme,  and  Nouvelle  Fulvie.  The  first-named 
IS  more  often  than  not  hard-centred  and  gritty, 
the  latter,  though  a  better  doer  generally,  being 
far  more  reliable.  All  these  would,  I  think,  re- 
spond readily  to  culture  under  glass,  and  with 
shallow  borders  of  good  loam  and  due  attention 
to  watering  and  airing,  develop  their  finest  quali- 
ties. I  am  aware  that  in  some  gardens  Pear 
houses  exist,  but  in  a  few  instances  only  are  they 
erected  for  the  growth  of  these  capricious,  but 
valuable  varieties.  J.  C. 


OUTDOOR  FIGS. 
The  trees  on  opan  walls  suffered  more  from  the 
IS"*  to  20"  of  frost  we  had  the  last  week  in  Marcb 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  winter.  This  is 
readily  understood,  as  owing  to  a  mild  winter  the 
sap  was  doubtless  on  the  move.     I  never  saw  the 


previous  year's  growth  :  indeed,  so  prominent 
were  these  that  I  fear  the  frost  has  quite  crippled 
them,  as  I  note  during  the  past  few  days  they 
have  lost  colour  and  will  not  do  any  good.  It  is 
only  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  country 
that  one  can  expect  to  finish  the  fruits  that  are 
visible  at  this  season  on  the  new  wood.  So  far  I 
have  never  been  able  to  finish  any  quantity  of 
fruits.  I  have  heard  it  is  often  done,  but  have  so 
far  never  succeeded.  The  season  was  so  mild  it 
was  feasible  no  doubt,  and  there  would  be  a  great 
saving  of  time  if  some  of  these  fruits  matured, 
but  even  when  not  injured  by  the  weather,  the 
new  growths  often  affect  late-fonned  fruit,  causing 
it  to  drop  at  the  second  swelling.  There  should 
be  no  time  lost  in  getting  the  wood  into  its 
summer  (juarters,  as  I  find  trees  protected  too 
long  are  so  late  in  finishing  their  fruit  that 
there  is  really  no  gain.     It  is  better  to  get  a  full 
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crop  say  in  the  late  summer  months,  than  later 
when  the  frost  prevents  ripening.  Many  growers 
fail  with  Figs  on  walls,  even  in  places  where  other 
fruits  grow  grandly.  In  some  cases  I  have  noticed 
the  trees  have  far  too  much  wood  in  them.  Far 
better  train  thinly,  as  by  so  doing  the  wood  gets 
better  ripened.  I  have  seen  the  White  Marseilles 
thrive  on  a  wall  where  the  Brown  Turkey  failed, 
and  this  remark  applies  to  the  Brunswick.  Now 
is  the  time  to  plant  on  open  walls.  I  jjrefer  the 
trees  on  a  single  stem  at  the  start,  as  this  pre- 
vents so  much  sucker  growth.  A  very  deep 
border  is  not  needed,  as  the  trees  delight  in  fre- 
quent top-dressings,  and  if  good  loam  can  be 
obtained,  a  liberal  quantity  of  old  lime  rubble 
should  be  added,  this  giving  short-jointed  wood. 

I  prefer  bones  or  bone-meal  to  animal  manures 
in  the  soil.  S.  H.  B. 

Xiiquid  manure  for  Apple  trees.— In  large 
establishments  the  sewage  is  frequently  wasted 
or  conveyed  to  land  on  the  farm,  whereas  it  might 
be  used  most  advantageously  in  the  garden  and 
orchard.  Old  Apple  trees  in  grass  orchards  which, 
although  on  the  wane,  possess  sufficient  vitality 
to  respond  to  root  enrichment,  may  have  new  life 
infused  into  them  by  pouring  liquid  manure  on 
the  surface  during  winter.  Of  course  when  carts 
containing  the  liquid  are  taken  into  the  orchard, 
the  work  is  best  performed  from  February  to  the 
end  of  March,  as  then  the  surface  is  as  a  rule 
in  a  drier  condition.  In  any  case  a  liberal  supply 
should  be  given,  allowing  it  to  soak  in  gradually. 
If  a  thin  coating  of  spare  soil  is  spread  over  it 
the  strength  is  better  retained,  that  is  where  the 
sewage  is  of  a  thick  nature.  I  saw  some  fine  old 
trees  of  Blenheim  and  other  Apples  in  Lincoln- 
shire a  few  years  since  that  had  been  brought 
from  a  semi-exhausted  to  a  very  fruitful  state  by 
feeding  with  liquid  manure.— N. 

Setting  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape.— 
The  very  high  night  temperatures  sometimes 
recommended  for  this  Grape  during  the  setting  of 
the  flowers  are  not  usually  necessary,  and,  indeed, 
do  harm  by  predisposing  the  Vines  to  insect 
attacks.  In  the  case  of  the  very  earliest  houses 
that  are  being  rapidly  forced  in  order  to  be  up 
to  some  special  time,  rather  high  readings  are 
necessary  of  course,  but  where  the  Grapes  are 
not  needed  before  August,  for  instance,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  force  the  fires  on  too  much  at  night. 
A  night  temperature  of  60°  to  65"  I  have  always 
found  ample  provided  the  air  is  dry  and  buoyant. 
During  bright  sunny  days  while  the  flowers  are 
open  the  Vines  should  be  lightly  tapped  between 

II  o'clock  and  12  o'clock,  and  a  hand  lightly 
passed  over  the  bunches  occasionally  helps  to 
distribute  the  pollen.  This  part  of  the  work 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
houses,  as  the  hands  should  be  clean  and  dry,  free 
from  perspiration,  and  the  pressure  must  be 
extremely  light.  A  little  time  should  be  allowed 
between  this  fertilising  and  damping  down,  but 
to  keep  a  constantly  dry  and  arid  atmosphere  in 
the  house  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise.  Syring- 
ing, though  not  required  in  the  interests  of  tlie 
setting  of  the  crop,  is  useful  directly  the  berries 
are  set  in  removing  the  small,  trashy,  unfertilised 
berries  and  driving  off  the  pollen  capsules.  It 
must  not  bo  practised  if  dull  or  wet  weather 
intervenes,  nor  is  it  necessary  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  any  case.  The  roots  of  the  Vines  ought 
to  be  in  a  nice  equable  state  as  regards  moisture 
during  the  setting  season,  not  immediately 
watered,  or  too  much  moisture  may  arise  in  the 
atmosphere  when  the  weather  is  dull,  nor  so  dry 
that  the  Vines  suffer  should  it  be  bright  and  hot. 
-H. 

Late  Pears.— As  a  slight  addition  to  a  recent 
note  on  late  Pears  I  may  mention  that  varieties 
now  available  for  dessert  (March  28)  are  Josephine 
de  Malines,  Beurre  Ranee  and  Bergamote 
d'Esperen,  and  their  relative  merits  may  be  taken 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated,  the 
first-named  being  by  far  the  best.  Indeed, 
in  any  future  planting  I  should  rely  solely  on 
this  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two,  as,  in 
addition  to  the  superior  quality,  it  is  a  kindly 


grower  and  a  free  and  consistent  cropper.  The 
fruits  of  Beurre  Ranee  are  from  an  old  wall  tree 
that  was  partially  renovated  some  years  ago  by 
cutting  away  a  lot  of  big  old  spurs  and  encourag- 
ing young  growth,  which  was  tied  in  to  the  old 
branches,  and  in  its  turn  formed  fruitful  spurs. 
It  invariably  crops  well,  the  fruit  is  of  good  aver- 
age size  and  very  juicy.  Although  practically 
flavourless,  it  forms  a  useful  dessert  dish  at  this 
season  in  those  places  where  very  early  forced 
fruit  is  not  obtainable.  The  variety  with  mo  is 
deceptive  at  the  ripening  stage — that  is,  it  puts 
on  even  so  slight  a  shade  of  yellow  and  requires 
slight  pressure  to  determine  when  it  is  tit  for 
table.  Writing  of  the  renovation  of  Beurre  Ranee 
reminds  me  to  note  that  one  of  the  old  trees  thus 
taken  in  hand,  which  has  given  very  satisfactory 
results,  was  a  big  fan-trained  specimen  of  Autumn 
Bergamot  with  a  bole  15  inches  in  diameter  and 
covering  some  2.50  square  feet  of  wall.  Whether 
this  patriarch  was  in  more  vigorous  health  than 
some  of  the  others  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  certainly 
the  young  shoots  that  came  away  from  the  base 
of  the  old  spurs  were  very  clean  and  sound,  and 
were  not  long  in  refurnishing  the  tree.  The  fruit 
obtained  from  this  tree  is  considerably  larger  than 
what  one  gets  from  old  standards,  and  is  decidedly 
later  in  ripening,  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  on  a  north-west  wall.  Given  immunity  from 
late  frosts  we  ought  to  have  a  good  Pear  year,  the 
show  of  bloom  on  all  descriptions  of  trees  being 
decidedly  above  the  average.  —  E.  Bdrkell, 
Claremont. 


THINNING  GRAPES. 

The  rough-and-ready  method  of  Grape  thin- 
ning that  obtains  in  many  gardens  is  not  to  be 
commended,  and  under  the  system  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  even  bunches  characteristic  of  the 
individual  varieties.  Where  a  given  weight  of 
fruit  only  is  needed  and  the  shape  of  the 
bunches  is  a  secondary  matter  it  is  different. 
Anyone  with  a  little  common  sense  can  learn 
how  to  thin  in  a  few  minutes,  but  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  varieties  are  well 
understood  and  the  bunches  thinned  accord- 
ingly. The  close-growing  kinds,  like  Gros 
Maroc  and  Gros  Colman,  require  most  thin- 
ning. The  shape  of  the  bunch  cannot  alter 
much,  the  short  foot-stalks  to  the  berries  not 
allowing  of  any  elongation.  The  loose  growers, 
on  the  other  hand,  such,  for  instance,  as  Gros 
Guillaume  and  Trebbiano,  may  be  buUt  up,  so 
to  speak,  by  tying  out  the  shoulders  and  pulling 
them  into  shape.  But  it  is  just  these  kinds 
when  large  bunches  are  grown  that  even  in  the 
liands  of  men  of  experience  are  apt  to  be  left 
too  thick.  There  seems  so  much  to  be  filled 
up,  and  there  is  always  the  thought  of  tying 
out  in  the  mind  of  the  operator,  so  that  in 
many  cases  the  scissors  are  too  little  used. 
There  are  few  more  unpleasant  jobs  than  hav- 
ing to  go  through  the  bunches  again,  perhaps, 
after  the  berries  are  stoned.  There  is  not 
room  to  work,  and  the  least  touch  on  adjoining 
berries  to  those  that  have  to  be  removed  is 
noticeable. 

Varieties  with  oval  berries,  like  Madresfield 
Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  require  care- 
ful thinning.  The  former  especially  must  not 
be  over-thinned,  but  the  berries  must  not  be 
too  tight.  I  think  nothing  looks  worse  than  a 
bunch  of  this  fine  Grape  with  a  lot  of  small 
berries  just  under  the  shoulder.  On  the  top 
they  have  room  to  expand,  but  beneath  they 
crowd  each  other,  and  large  berries  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  bunch  with  a  crowd  of  small 
ones  in  the  middle  result.  The  tendency  of  the 
variety  to  crack  is  often  made  the  excuse  for 
leaving  the  berries  thick,  but  with  careful  cul- 
ture, and  especially  ventilation,  this  difficulty 
should  be  greatly  reduced.  Where  a  good  set 
of  the  Muscat  has  been  secured  thinning  will  be 


much  on  the  same  lines,  but  too  often  this  is 
settled  previously  by  a  bad  set.  The  Black 
Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling  and  similar  kinds 
are  very  easy  to  manipulate.  Often  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  two  side  berries  of  each 
three  and  thin  out  the  small  ones  from  the  inside 
of  the  bunch.  Gros  Colman  must  of  course  be 
thinned  down  to  very  scant  proportions,  as  the 
foot-stalks  are  very  stiff  and  the  berries  large  ; 
more  than  this,  a  very  tightly  packed  bunch 
never  colours  properly.  When  thinning  Grapes, 
it  is  best  to  wear  a  cloth  cap  that  tits  closely. 
The  bunches  should  never  be  touched  by  the 
hair  or  hands,  a  small  forked  stick  being  gener- 
ally used  to  lift  up  the  shoulders  where  neces- 
.sary.  A  small  stick  about  6  inches  long  with  a 
hook  at  one  end  and  a  fork  at  the  other  is  very 
useful,  and  such  an  one  can  usually  be  cut  from 
an  old  Box  hedge.  H. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 

Soil  for  Melons.— Though  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  good  yellow  loam  for  Melons,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  is  a  great  advantage.  It  is  especially  so  when 
the  crop  is  grown  in  pots  or  very  narrow  borders,  as 
here  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  feed- 
ing constituents  into  the  smallest  space  possible. 
Feeding  with  some  of  the  bett«r  class  of  fertilisers  is 
an  advantage  of  course,  and  to  a  certain  extent  dis- 
counts  the  shortcomings  of  the  soil,  but  not  entirely, 
as  there  is  a  staying  power  in  good  holding  loam  that 
is  not  present  in  any  other  description  of  soil. 

Mildew  on  Vines.— It  is  a  recognised  fact  that 
niildew  is  often  caused  by  cold  draughts  of  air  enter- 
in?  a  well-heated  house,  and  this  is  doubtless  true. 
Tlic  weather  we  get  during  the  present  month  is  very 
variable — one  day  hot  and  muggy,  the  next  bright  sun 
with  a  cold  wind— and  it  is  during  such  periods  that 
the  foundation  of  mildew  is  often  laid.  Mildew  may 
otteii  be  kept  in  check  by  judicious  ventilation  and 
keeping  up  a  proper  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
The  difficulty  often  lies  in  leaky  houses,  for  with  a 
cold  wind  entering,  the  tender  leaves  are  sure  to  suffer. 
Opening  the  lower  ventilators  too  freely  has  the  same 
result.  


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE    1220. 

ERODIUMS. 

(with  .\  COLOL'RED  J'LATE  OF  E.  MANESCAVI.*) 

The  Erodiums  form  either  pretty  tufts  of 
almost  Fern-like  leaves  or  spread  into  diminu- 
tive carpets  that  render  them  very  pleasing  in 
the  rock  garden.  Several  of  the  species  are 
among  the  most  profuse  flowering  of  hardy 
plants.  Deep  chinks  in  the  rock  garden,  such 
as  may  be  found  between  the  larger  pieces  of 
rock  where  a  depth  of  at  least  2  feet  may  be 
assured,  are  the  best.  In  such  places  very 
gritty  soil,  mainly  of  a  loamy  character,  will 
suit  them  well.  I  have  also  succeeded  in 
establishing  several  kinds  in  the  joints  of  a 
rudely  built  wall,  the  back  part  of  which  fur- 
nished liberal  scope  for  the  roots.  The  only 
way  to  succeed  in  establishing  plants  in  such 
places  is  either  to  transplant  seedlings  while 
quite  young  or  sow  a  few  seeds  in  the  most 
likely  places  here  and  there.  Young  plants  are 
the  best  unless  the  wall  will  permit  of  moisture 
reaching  the  seeds,  otherwise  these  may  be  a 
long  time  in  germinating.  By  removing  suffi- 
cient of  the  mortar,  a  little  soil  may  be  also  in- 
serted, which  is  helpful  in  securing  a  start  for 
such  things.  With  the  exception  of  the  species 
figured  in  the  coloured  plate  to-day,  all  the 
kinds  are  best  suited  for  the  rock  garden  or  for 
placing  on  old  walls  and  the  like.  The  latter, 
however,  would  not  quite  suit  the  more  vigor- 
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ous  E.  Manescavi,  which  must  have  a  good 
depth  of  soil  to  do  it  justice.  Given  this,  there 
is  no  reason  for  excluding  it  from  many  good 
positions  in  the  rock  garden,  where  it  will 
dower  long  and  freely  during  the  summer 
aonths.  Seeds  form  the  readiest  method  of 
ncrease,  while  not  a  few  kinds  may  be  freely 
ncreased  by  division,  and  some  even  quite  ex- 
tensively. Cuttings  of  such  as  E.  trichoman;v- 
folium  and  others  near  akin  also  root  readily 
in  a  cold  frame  in  early  autumn.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  the  best  of  these  plants  :  — 

Erodium  Manesc.wi.— This  is  the  tallest  and 
moat  robust  of  all,  and  as  a  border  or  rock  plant 
forms  quite  a  distinct  bit  of  colour  in  the  garden. 
The  correct  shade  is  scarcely  seen  in  the  plate, 
nor  is  it  quite  accurately  conveyed  by  calling  it 
purple-red.  The  flowers  are  very  distinct  in 
■colour  and  appear  to  combine  both  red  and 
magenta  shades  so  far  as  the  predominating  colour 
is  concerned.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
attains  to  about  2  feet  high.  This  species  submits 
to  division  of  the  roots  quite  readily  in  early 
spring. 

E.  MACRADENDM.— This  is  also  a  Pyrenean  spe- 
cies and  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  free-flower- 
ing. It  is  at  the  same  time  quite  distinct  from 
the  rest  in  its  pretty  flowers,  which  are  white  and 
strongly  veined  with  purple,  the  upper  petals 
having  each  a  dark  blotch  on  them,  an  item  that 
separates  this  species  from  all  the  rest.  It  is  a 
pretty  and  free-growing  plant,  the  finely  cut  leaves 
•forming  a  tuft  6  inches  or  8  inches  in  height.  It 
will  spread  out  into  patches  a  foot  or  more  across 
in  course  of  time.  Such  large  patches  are,  how- 
■ever,  not  easy  to  deal  with,  unless  the  precaution 
of  scattering  sandy  soil  among  the  woody  stems 
be  adopted.  This  often  promotes  root  action  at 
those  parts,  and  even  if  not  required  for  stock  the 
plant  itself  will  be  much  improved.  A  rather 
warm,  sunny  position  is  good  for  this,  or  it  may 
he  well  grown  with  the  more  select  plants  of 
dwarf  habit  in  the  border.  If  raised  6  inches 
above  the  level  in  a  stone  pocket,  so  mueli  the 
better.  There  is  or  was  some  years  since  a  hy- 
brid form  of  this  plant  without  the  dark  blotches 
on  the  upper  petals,  yet  the  foliage  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  stamp  its  relationship  with  this  plant. 

E.  Reicharui. — This  forms  a  perfect  carpet  of 
greenery  with  its  pretty  heart-shaped  leaves,  the 
miniature  white,  delicately  veined  flowers  that  are 
borne  singly  on  the  tiny  stems  only  reaching 
•2  inches  or  3  inches  high.  This  kind  prefers  a 
rather  moister  soil  or  position  and  even  a  more 
level  surface  to  spread  upon.  A  native  of  Majorca. 
E.  TRicHOMAN-EFOLiUM. — To  this  pretty  spe- 
cies must,  I  think,  be  accorded  the  first  place  for 
combined  beauty  of  foliage  and  exquisite  blos- 
soms. At  an  exhibition  these  lovely  things  are 
rarely,  if  ever  seen,  yet  in  the  home  garden  they 
are  capable  of  as  great  a  charm  as  the  best.  Quite 
large  tufts  of  this  and  others  near  akin  with, 
say,  a  score  of  spikes  of  the  delicate  flowers, 
even  supposing  there  were  but  two  open  blooms 
on  each — and  there  are  seldom  more— would  give 
quite  a  nice  display.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  blossoms  that  compels  admiration  ; 
there  are  also  the  delicate  veins  so  distinctly 
coloured,  as  it  were.  This  lovely  species  does  not 
seed  very  abundantly,  but  by  sowing  singly  in 
small  pots  nice  plants  are  secured  quickly.  It 
grows  about  6  inches  high. 

E.  I'ETR.ECM  (syn.,  Moltkia  petrwa). — Among 
the  dwarfer  alpine  kinds  this  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  self-coloured,  the  flowers  of  a  rich 
purplish  rose,  veined  with  a  somewhat  deeper 
shade.  The  species  is  somewhat  frequent  in 
Southern  France  and  Spain,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  among  the  cultivated  forms,  but  is  less 
frequently  seen  than  some  already  noted.  It  is 
at  home  in  a  sunny  chink  or  fissure  in  the  rock 
where  a  great  root-run  is  assured  and  rich  food 
almost   foreign.      Like  other  kinds,   this   is  best 


E.  GUTTATUM.— This  kind  may  claim  to  be  the 
purest  white,  though  not  a  self  white,  seeing  some 
large  conspicuous  dark  blotches  appear  on  the 
larger  petals.  The  remaining  segments  are,  how- 
ever, almost  pure  white.  I  am  not  sure  if  this 
species  is  in  general  cultivation,  but  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  it  has  proved  a  free  grower  as 
also  a  profuse  bloomer  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew. 

E.  SDPBACANUM.— This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
gems  of  this  pretty  race,  the  seedlings  of  a  few 
weeks  old  at  once  displaying  a  freedom  of  flower- 
ing such  as  is  given  to  but  few  hardy  alpines.  It 
b?gins  flowering  in  June  and  continues  till  quite 
late  in  the  autumn.  I  am  trusting  to  memory  in 
describing  this  as  having  flowers  of  a  French-grey, 
copiously  netted  with  coloured  veins.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  the  seeds  of  it  singly  in  small  pots, 
and  by  sowing  in  the  winter  or  quite  early  in  the 
year  the  seedlings  will  flower  well  the  first  season. 
It  is  only  4  inches  or  6  inches  high. 

Those  mentioned  are  the  best  of  this  group, 
others  worth  naming  being  E.  hymenodes,  E. 
curvifolium,  and  E.  romanum,  the  last  best  re- 
garded as  a  biennial.  E.  J. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

COLLETIA  BICTONIENSIS  (CRUCIATA). 
The  Colletias  are  a  small  genus  of  Rhamnacene, 
ves  of    South  America,    Mexico,    &c.     C. 


All  the  Colletias  in  cultivation  in  this  country 
are  in  reality  but  forms  of  a  single  polymor- 
phic species,  viz.,  C.  cruciata,  but  they  differ 
so  markedly  in  the  spines  and  in  their  general 
appearance,  that  it  is  convenient  to  keep  up  the 
names  under  which  they  are  generally  known. 
The  commonest  form  is  usually  called  spinosa 
or  horrida.  It  was  introduced  from  Chili  in 
18:i3.  It  is  a  shrub  growing  4  feet  to  8  feet 
high  (possibly  more  in  the  milder  parts  of  the 
kingdom),  and  is  distinguished  by  the  spines 
being  comparatively  slender,  from  I  inch  to 
l.j  inches  long,  almost  as  rigid  as  steel,  and 
very  sharply  pointed.  They  are  often  branched. 
The  only  other  form  of  Colletia  cruciata  that  is 
at  all  common  in  cultivation  is  the  one  now 
figured  and  usually  known  as  bictoniensis.  In 
this  the  spines  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
spinosa  ;  they  are  broad,  fl^at  and  triangular, 
measuring  IJ  inches  across  at  the  base.  Their 
character  is  very  well  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  This  form  was  introduced 
from  Uruguay  in  1824,  and  was  then  named  C. 
cruciata  by  Sir  William  Hooker. 

Although  both  these  forms  were  separately 
introduced  about  the  same  date,  their  identity 
in  a  specific  sense  was  not  suspected  till  1849. 
In  fact,  the  broad,  flat-spined  sort  appears  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of.  In  that  year,  however, 
it  re-appeared  in  the  garden  at  Bicton,  and  Dr. 
Lindley,  overlooking  its  identity  with  the  plant 
described  by  Hooker  a  quarter  of  a  century 
previously  as  C.  cruciata,  re-named  it  bic- 
toniensis. Mr.  Barnes,  the  then  gardener 
at  Bicton,  always  maintained  that  this  plant 
was  a  seedling  of  spinosa,  but  so  different 
were  the  two  that  this  was  generally  dis- 
puted. In  later  years  he  was  proved  to  be 
right,  for  both  forms  have  several  times 
been  found  on  the  same  branch.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  showed  a 
specimen  at  one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meetings  possessing  this  character. 
These  Colletias  are  hardy  near  London 
when  once  they  have  got  fairly  established, 
but  they  are  rather  tender  when  young  and 
should  always  have  a  sunny,  but  sheltered 
position.  To  see  them  at  their  best  one 
has  to  go  to  the  south  and  south-western 
counties.     They  can  be  propagated  by  cut- 


tings. 


W.  J. 


m-ering  spray  of  Colletia   cruciata  (bictoniensis). 
From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn, 


bictoniensis,  or  cruciata,  was  raised  about  forty 
years  ago  at  Bicton  from  seeds  said  to  be  those 
of  C.  horrida.  The  leaves  are  very  minute, 
and  the  ultimate  branchlets  are  curiously 
triangular  in  shape,  terminating  in  a  strong 
sharp  spine.  It  rarely  flowers  except  in  the 
south  of  England,  but  the  spray  from  which  the 
annexed  figure  is  taken  blossomed  last  Novem- 
ber in  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin, 
which,  in  Mr.  Burbidge's  experience,  is  a  very 
unusual  occurrence. — Greenwood  Pim. 


raised  from  seeds,  and  thus  treated  it  i 


surpris 


ing  how  early  the  seedlings  will  flower.  A  beau- 
tiful coloured  drawing  of  this  appears  in  Woos- 
ter's  "  Alpine  Flowers." 


The  Colletias,   a  group  of   shrubs  from    j^^e  in  full  bloom  and  others  promising  well, 


Berberis  nepalensis  and  B.  japonica. 
—In  the  collection  of  Berberises  here  these 
two  varieties  appear  to  have  been  cut  most  by 
the  prevailing  cold,  cutting  winds  and  frosts, 
the  partly  devefoped  spikes  being  in  many 
cases  quite  blackened,  thus  depriving  us  of 
the  beauty  of  their  bloom  yet  another  year. 
This  has  been  the  case  several  seasons  in  succession, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  fine  specimens  and  noble 
evergreen  foliage,  handsome  withal,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  look  upon  them  as  unworthy  of  occupy- 
ing good  positions.  However,  when  a  favourable 
spring  occurs  the  bloom  is  so  effective  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  foliage  as  to  atone  for  all  disappoint- 
ments. The  above  are  the  most  tender  here  in 
the  open,  so  much  so  that  I  fear  it  is  useless  try- 
ing to  grow  them  successfully  in  other  than 
favoured  warm  localities — at  least  I  have  not 
found  any  doing  really  well  excepting  in  such 
spots.     Some  of  the  hardier  kinds  are  late  ;  a  few 


the  temperate  regions  of  South  America,  are 

closely   allied   to   the    Buckthorns  (Rhaninus). 

Without   being   in   any    way   showy,  they  are, 

when  in  full  flower,  pretty  in  the  abundance  of 

small  creamy  white  or  greenish   blossoms  they    X'ts  "o^  thraboTe. 

bear.     Their  chief  interest,  however,  to  lovers    ^^^i^   recommend   h 


Juiix  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Tan-y  hwlch,  N.  W. 

Pyrus   japonica. — A  correspondent    in    last 

week's  tiARDEN   (p.  -69)  made  a  just  complaint 

concerning   the  inability  to  procure  well-rooted 

'  When    ordering    again   I 

to  ask   for  two-year-old 


of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  lies  in  the  remarkable  layers  in  pots,  and  I  believe  he  would  "procure 
spiny  growths  on  the  branches.  Among  shrubs  guch  from  good  reliable  firms.  I  liave  seen  this 
hardy  in  Britain  there  are  none  more  formid-  beautiful  plant  layered  by  the  hundred,  and  the 
ably  or  picturesquely  armed  than  these.  i  first  year  very  few  roots  had  formed.     The  plants, 
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however,  were  severed  from  the  parent  and 
plunged  in  soil  or  ashes  for  another  year,  when 
usually  the  roots  would  be  found  emerging  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  There  are  many  spurious 
forms  of  this  Pyrus  in  the  market.  This  comes 
about  by  nurserymen  raising  or  purchasing  seed- 
lingp,  selecting  the  red  ones  and  naming  such 
japonica,  but  many,  if  not  all,  do  not  approach 
the  true  Pyrus  japonica  in  colour.  The  best  way 
to  obtain  the  latter  true  is,  as  your  correspondent 
aays,  from  layers  or  suckers,  and  even  pieces  of 
the  roots  will  grow,  only  this  method  is  rather 
slow.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  pure  white  variety 
named  nivalis  without  the  least  trace  of  pink 
seen  in  the  old  P.  japonica  alba,  and  another 
lovely  variety  is  Aurora,  the  flowers  of  a  peculi 
brick  red  and  salmon-pink  colour.  P.  japonica 
Simoni  should  be  in  every  garden,  for  its  blood 
red  flowers,  intensely  vivid  as  they  are,  would  be 
most  attractive,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  so  free  in 
growth  as  P.  japonica.  As  "J.  W."  says,  these 
Pyruses  should  be  grown  in  shrub  form.  I  well 
remember  a  grand  plant  of  P.  japonica  growing 
upon  a  bank  in  a  Kent  garden.  The  shrub 
measured  several  feet  through,  and  it  had  been 
allowed  to  run  wild,  but  not  being  restricted  to 
space  or  shaded  in  any  way  it  was  able  to  spread, 
and  when  1  saw  it  all  aglow  with  its  crimson 
blossom  it  was  very  beautiful.  ~P. 


GARRi'A  ELLIPTICA. 
The  usefulness  of  this  shrub  is  prominently 
brought  before  us  by  Mr.  Burbidge.  It  has 
puzzled  me  for  years  past  to  account  for  its  some- 
what tender  constitution  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  while  in  other  districts  it  has  proved  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  shrubs.  It  has  long  been 
treated  by  many  as  a  plant  requiring  a  sheltered 
position.  It  certainly  has  a  unique  appearance 
on  buildings  and  shows  off  its  beautiful  racemes  ; 
on  archways  it  is  superb.  But  I  have  never  seen 
Garryas  more  beautiful  than  grown  as  bushes 
about  6  feet  or  S  feet  high  standing  on  a  well- 
kept  lawn  entirely  clear  of  other  shrubs  and 
trees.  I  have,  however,  yet  to  learn  where  the 
tender  constitution  of  the  plant  comes  in.  In 
this  low-lying  district  of  Stirlingshire  Garryas 
are  among  the  hardiest  in  our  collection  of  shrubs. 
In  damp  positions  where  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  establish  free  drainage  they  grow  and  flower 
every  season  admirably,  and  have  to  bo  cub  in 
(carefully,  of  course,  to  allow  plenty  of  flowering 
growth)  every  season,  as  they  grow  very  freely 
in  the  untoward  position  where  little  tun  can 
reach  them.  In  a  poor,  gravelly  soil  where  they 
have  full  exposure  they  succeed  admirably.  They 
receive  occasionally  a  little  top-dressing  with 
decayed  manure  which  assists  the  growth  some 
what.  The  finest  display  of  catkins  I  have  seen 
was  on  a  line  of  Garryas  growing  in  a  villa  garden 
at  Bannockburn,  near  Stirling.  The  shrubs 
formed  a  dense  mass  of  extra  fine  foliage,  acting 
as  a  capital  shelter  to  the  villa,  where  the  expo- 
sure to  north  and  east  renders  the  position  one  of 
the  most  severe  in  the  whole  district.  I  was 
sorry  to  observe  that  when  I  drove  past  this  villa 
some  two  years  ago  the  most  vulgar  taste  had 
been  displayed  by  the  cutting  in  of  the  Garryas 
into  something  like  the  form  of  a  narrow  wall.  I 
know  most  of  the  districts  in  England  (having 
been  in  every  county  except  two),  and  believe 
that  Garryas  would  do  well  in  every  part  treated 
as  hardy  shrubs.  M.  Temilk. 

Carron,  N.B. 


Huscari  conicum  for  naturalising'. — This 
handsome  Starch  Hyacinth  is  without  doubt  the 
finest  for  any  purpose  that  could  be  named,  being 
bold,  free  flowering,  handsome  in  colour,  and 
withal  free  and  vigorous  in  constitution.  Such 
qualities  cannot  fail  to  make  any  plant  of  great 
value  for  certain  phases  of  gardening,  more  par- 
ticularly such  as  grass  gardening  or  the  furnish- 
ing of  semi-wild  places.  .Just  now,  however,  at 
Ditton  it  is  in  its  fullest  beauty.  The  position  is 
a  dry  hedge  bank  on  the  shady  side,  and  here 
Mr.  Barr  has  made  some  hundreds  of  it  a  most 


complete  success — an  object  lesson,  indeed,  of 
more  than  passing  importance.  Much  too  few 
are  the  known  plants  that  succeed  in  such  places, 
and  it  is  instructive  to  know  that  so  striking  and 
valuable  a  spring  flower  can  be  so  employed  and 
produce  as  fine  a  display  as  in  open  beds.  The 
mass  of  deep  blue  flowers  is  now  at  its  best,  some 
GO  feet  or  more  in  length  and  about  .S  feet  wide, 
being  clothed  with  the  rich  blue  spikes.  That 
such  a  plant  will  grow  and  flower  freely  in  a  place 
where  grass  and  the  ordinary  weeds  of  such  a 
place  will  not  exist  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to 
many.  ^ 


ViN 


The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
iiES. — Nothing  shows  the  strict  attention 
to  the  requisite  details  of  management  in  vineries 
more  than  the  healthiness  of  the  leaves  and  their 
freedom  from  blemishes  of  all  kinds.  I  have 
before  alluded  to  the  warty  appearance  of  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  in  vineries  kept  too 
close  and  humid,  and  though  this  does  not 
actually  denote  ill-health,  it  certainly  detracts 
from  the  robust  appearance  of  the  Vines,  for 
when  such  leaves  are  seen  with  the  sun  shining 
on  or  through  them  they  appear  to  be  mottled, 
and  this  gives  throughout  the  house  a  yellow 
tinge  that  is  far  from  desirable.  This  is  nothing, 
however,  to  be  compared  to  the  injuries  which  so 
frequently  occur  from  burnt  or  scalded  foliage, 
which  denotes  careless  methods  in  ventilating, 
and  it  is  this  which  the  grower  should  contrive 
at  any  cost  to  avoid,  not  only  from  the  wretched 
appearance  which  it  gi\  es  to  the  Vines  for  the 
rest  of  the  season,  but  also  from  the  bad  effect 
the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  main  leaves  has  on 
the  welfare  of  future  crops  ;  for  unless  these  leaves 
are  preserved  to  perform  their  proper  functions 
throughout  the  season,  the  buds  which  nestle  at 
their  base,  some  of  which  contain  in  embryo  the 
fruiting  laterals  for  next  year,  cannot  be  per- 
fected. The  one  great  preventive  of  such  scald- 
ing is  to  have  some  ventilation  on  early  enough  in 
the  morning  to  dispel  most  of  the  condensed 
moisture  which  has  accumulated  on  the  leaves 
uring  the  night  before  the  sun  gets  powerful, 
and  as  this  occurs  quite  early  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  it  is  essential  thatall  vineries  with  a  southern 
aspect  and  not  shaded  in  any  way  on  the  eastern 
ends  should  have  some  air,  little  or  much  accord- 
ng  to  the  weather,  put  on  by  (J  a.m.  Where 
there  is  any  doubt  about  this  being  done,  I  would 
ise,  even  thus  early  in  the  season,  that  a  little 
be  left  on  the  top  ventilators  all  night  when 
weather  is  mild.  This  should  not  be  allowed 
nterfere  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  shutting 
the  house  up  early  in  the  afternoon  and  allowing 
a  considerable  rise  of  temperature  for  a  few  hours, 
but  it  should  be  put  on  some  time  throughout  the 
evening,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
create  a  draught. 

Early  Grapes.— Where  there  is  no  necessity 
for  hastening  the  ripening  of  the  earliest  Grapes, 
much  will  be  gained  in  the  matter  of  colour  and 
general  finish  of  black  Grapes  if  the  night  tem- 
perature is  slightly  lowered  and  some  air  left  on 
at  all  times.  The  less  fire-heat  allowed,  the 
blacker  the  berries  will  be,  and  the  bloom  will 
also  be  more  dense.  Of  course  the  change  of 
temperature  should  only  be  slight— nob  sutticient 
to  interfere  with  the  swelling  of  the  berries.  In 
idseason  houses  the  routine  work  of  thinning, 
stopping,  tying  down,  &c.,  as  advised  in  previous 
otes,  will  still  be  the  order,  preservation  of  the 
main  leaves,  by  preventing  overcrowded  lateral 
growth,  being  one  of  the  most  important  items 
that  should  not  be  overlooked.  Stopping  should 
be  carried  out  systematically,  with  intervals  of 
only  a  few  days,  as  it  is  trying  to  the  Vines  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  leafage  taken  off  at 
any  one  operation. 

Latk  Grapes. — Among  late  Grapes  there  are 
several  that  are  not  by  any  means  easily  grown 
to  perfection  by  adopting  the  ordinary  methods 
of    spur-pruning  old   rods,   Barbarossa  being    a 


typical  variety  of  this  nature,  and  with  all  such, 
young  rods  ought  to  be  laid  in  to  take  the  place 
of  the  older  ones.  It  is  only  from  comparatively 
young  rod^  pruned  on  the  extension  system  that 
fine  bunches  can  be  obtained.  Another  item  to 
be  remembered  when  manipulating  the  shoots  of 
some  late  varieties— notably  Gros  Maroc  and 
Black  Alicante— is  their  extreme  liability  to 
break  out  at  the  base  if  drawn  down  the  least  bit 
too  far  when  tying,  so  this  must  be  avoided.  In 
modern  houses  where  the  wires  are  placed  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  glass  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  tying  down  until  the  shoots  become  less 
brittle,  and  in  this  a  double  advantage  is  gained, 
for  the  bunches  hold  themselves  well  up  to  the 
glass  and  in  a  good  position  for  setting,  but  this 
is  not  always  possible  in  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
houses  with  the  wires  high  up,  and  it  is  here 
where  care  is  required.  Watering  will  be  often 
necessary  in  all  vineries  with  inside  borders  only, 
and  it  must  always  be  thoroughly  done,  so  that 
the  whole  border  is  soaked  throughout,  manure 
water,  when  it  can  be  had,  being  about  the  best 
thing  to  help  the  Vines.  Failing  that,  there  are 
many  concentrated  manures  on  the  market  that, 
if  applied  with  discretion,  will  take  its  place. 

Peaches  and  Nectarixes. — Early  Peaches  will 
now  be  swelling  rapidly,  and  should  be  fed  freely 
during  the  limited  time  which  is  left  to  them  to 
lay  on  pulp.  The  syringe  must  be  vigorously 
applied  to  all  Peach  trees  to  keep  down  insects  of 
all  kinds.  In  this  way  it  is  very  useful  and  saves 
expensive  insecticides,  while  the  washing  given 
to  the  leaves  keeps  the  pores  open  and  absorbent. 
In  second  early  houses  stoning  will  be  taking 
place,  and  here  caution  is  necessary  not  to  keep 
too  high  a  temperature  either  day  or  night,  for 
the  fruits  will  not  bear  excitement  during  this 
stage.  Tie  in  all  young  growths  necessary  for 
keeping  the  tree  well  furnished,  and  see  that  they 
are  tied  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  they 
are  eventually  to  take.  '  All  other  shoots  should 
either  be  rubbed  out  or,  if  tliey  have  fruit  at  the 
base,  stopped  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf.  Keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  mildew,  especially  on  varieties 
like  Royal  George  and  Red  Magdalen,  which  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  its  attacks.  A  pinch  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  applied  to  the  spot  as  soon  as 
it  appears  will  stop  the  fungus  and  prevent  a  bad 
attack,  but  if  neglected  for  a  few  days  it  causes  a, 
blemish  that  will  always  look  offensive,  and  which 
will  cause  the  fruits  to  decay  at  the  spot  a  day  or 
two  before  ripening.  Nectarines,  being  smooth  in 
the  skin,  can  be  kept  free  by  being  wiped  over 
with  a  sponge  wherever  any  spots  of  mildew 
show.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  chief  cause  of  mildew  is  draught,  and  if 
draughts  are  allowed  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  east,  an  attack  is  practically  certain ;  conse- 
quently front  air  should  never  be  put  on  at  such 
times.  Continue  disbudding  in  late  houses  and 
thin  the  fruits  down  to  a  safe  number  before  bhey 
t  big  enough  to  put  a  great  strain  on  the  trees. 
Melons. — In  many  gardens  Melons  are  not 
required  until  August,  as  it  is  found  cheaper  to 
buy  the  fruits  than  to  grow  them  for  the  London 
season.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  present  is 
good  time  to  sow  for  the  crop.  Sow  the 
seeds  singly  in  small  pots  and  raise  them  in  a 
fairly  high  temperature  in  bottom-heat.  As  the 
seeds  germinate  more  freely  now  than  earlier  in 
the  year,  the  soil  used  may  be  heavier  and  more 
pproaching  that  which  best  suits  the  plants  in 
later  stages.  Keep  the  young  plants  well  up  to 
the  glass  to  begin  with,  and  plant  them  out  or 
pot  them  on  before  they  become  pot-bound. 
Where  Melons  can  only  be  given  frame  culture 
this  is  also  a  good  time  to  commence  with  these, 
as  by  the  time  the  plants  are  big  enough  to  be 
set  out  the  frames  will  be  free  from  the  occupants 
which  have  been  in  them  preparatory  to  being 
bedded  out  or  planted  outside.  In  building  hot- 
beds for  these  frames  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  well  mix  the  material  and  to  incorporate  with 
the  fresh  litter  as  much  spent  manure  or  leaves 
as  will  prevent  over-heating.  A  bed  made  in  this 
way  and  thoroughly  well  trodden  until  it  feels 
almost  solid  will  hold  the  heat  for  a  long  time 
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and  never  become  over-hot.  Anoiher  thing  that 
should  be  thought  of  is  to  build  the  bed  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  frame  which  is  to  be  set 
upon  it,  as  a  good  margin  is  useful  for  walking 
on,  and  helps  also  to  conserve  the  heat  in  the 
occupied  portion  of  the  bed.  Sufficient  plants 
should  be  raised  to  allow  two  to  an  ordinary-sized 

light.  COKNUBIAN. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Main'-cbop  Peas. — Sowings  for  the  principal 
summer  crop  should  nosv  be  made.  Gatherings 
will  then  be  practicable  before  the  mildew  season 
arrives.  These  remarks  apply  more  particularly 
to  midland  and  northern  gardens.  A  selection 
should  be  made  of  those  varieties  which  follow 
each  other  in  from  a  week  to  ten  days,  a  glut  at 
one  time  being  then  avoided.  When  short  of 
ground  I  have  sometimes  made  wide  openings 
with  the  spade  instead  of  ordinary  drills,  and 
mixed  two  sorts  together  to  prolong  the  supply. 
Sow  thinly  and  allow  as  much  space  between  the 
rows  as  possible,  and  in  the  case  of  retentive  or 
badly  drained  ground,  when  the  material  is  at 
hand,  take  out  shallow  trenches  and  till  up  with 
any  spare  soil  from  the  compost  yard,  or  even 
from  a  lighter  part  of  the  garden,  and  apply  some 
approved  fertiliser  later  on,  instead  of  digging  in 
animal  manure  previous  to  sowing  the  seed. 
Amongst  other  favourite  sorts.  Criterion  and 
Stourbridge  Marrow  should  find  a  place,  also 
Autocrat.  The  last,  while  unsurpassed  for  latest 
sowings  on  account  of  its  mildew-resisting  powers, 
comes  in  early  in  August.  I  have  also  proved  it 
to  be  an  excellent  light,  shallow-soil  Pea,  its 
strong  sappy  haulm  supporting  it  in  time  of 
drought.  Provided  a  liberal  mulch  and  a  few- 
good  soakings  with  manure  water  are  given,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer,  and 
British  Queen  are  all  excellent  for  sowing  from 
the  second  to  the  last  week  in  .June,  according  to 
the  district,  for  latest  gatherings,  where  tall  stakes 
are  procurable. 

Broccolt. — In  all  northern  gardens  the  majority 
of  spring  Broccolis  may  now  be  sown.  Further 
soutn  a  fortnight  later  will  be  best.  Some  old, 
but  indispensable  varieties  are  Veitch's  Spring 
White,  Penzance,  Cooling's  Matchless,  and 
Leamington.  Foremost  amongst  sorts  intended 
for  shaking  hands  with  band-light  Cauliflowers 
stand  Model,  Late  Qaeen,  May  Queen,  and  Meth- 
yen's  June.  Model  is  especially  suited  for  cold, 
backward  gardens,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
great  hardiness,  but  also  on  account  of  its  dwarf 
habit  of  growth.  Snow  protects  the  plants  more 
effectually  than  the  taller- growing  sorts.  Sow 
thinly,  and  allow  at  least  a  foot  between  each 
row,  thinning  the  seedlings  out  when  large 
enough  to  hundle.  The  remainder  will  then  grow 
strong.  If  ground  from  which  early  Peas,  Beans, 
or  even  Spinach  have  been  cleared  can  be  spared, 
it  will  prove  a  good  site  for  the  BroccoH  without 
further  preparation  save  cleaning  the  surface,  the 
firm  root-run  promoting  a  sturdy,  hardy  growth. 
If  sutKcient  seed  far  a  few  rows  of  white  and 
early  Cape  is  sown  now,  the  plants  will  come  in 
at  a  time  when  Broccoli  is  not  over  plentiful. 
These  will  do  very  well  planted  between  rows  of 
Potatoes — a  course  I  do  not  advise  with  varieties 
which  have  the  winter  in  front  of  them. 

Kales  and  Cabbage. — Sowings  for  the  second 
plancing  of  various  Kales  may  now  be  made,  not 
omitting  that  frost-resisting  variety  Asparagus 
Kale.  In  small  gardens  I  would  certainly  advise 
growing  the  dwarfer  varieties  of  the  Scotch  Curly, 
at  any  rate  for  latest  use,  as  they  are  more  easily 
protected  by  snow.  Veitch's  Dwarf  Late  Curled 
IS  grand  for  late  cutting  and  very  hardy.  The 
old'Cottager's  and  Read's  Hearting  are  also  indis- 
pensable. The  latter  does  not  run  to  ssed  so 
soon  as  most  sorts.  Where  esteemed  for  garnish- 
ing, the  variegated  sorts  may  find  a  place.  I 
prefer  a  position  exposed  to  the  morning  sun  for 
a  few  hours  for  sowing  on.  Hot,  south  borders 
are  not,  I  think,  desirable.  Couve  Tronchuda  or 
Portugal  Cabbage  is  a  delicious  vegetable,  though 
rather  tender.  It  comes  in  most  useful  in  autumn, 
when  the  general  supply  of   ordinary    summer 


greens  is  exhausted.  It  likes  good  ground,  and 
at  least  a  couple  of  sowings  should  be  made 
Amongst  ordinary  Cabbage  for  sowing  now,  Em 
peror  will  be  found  a  most  useful  variety,  doing 
well  in  warm  soils  and  withstanding  drought  well, 
the  flavour  also  being  good. 

PirKLiN-G  Caebai;e. — These,  in  common  with 
the  ordinary  green  sorts,  fared  rather  badly  in 
many  gardens  last  autumn.  Consequently,  bolt- 
ing will  no  doubt  be  troublesome  this  spring. 
If,  however,  the  hint  to  sow  in  .January  or  early 
in  February  was  taken,  the  plants  should  now  be 
both  sufficiently  strong  and  hardened  off  to  allow 
of  transplanting  to  open  quarters.  Give  the 
roots  a  really  good  larder,  and  when  at  home  in 
their  new  quarters  feed  fortnightly  with  liquid 
manure  or  a  fertiliser  in  showery  weather. 

Ve(ietai;le  Marrows. — Seed  of  good  robust 
sorts  for  producing  plants  for  setting  out  early  in 
June,  to  be  grown  under  cool  conditions,  may 
now  be  sown.  Of  course  shght  shelter  must  be 
given  for  a  time  by  hand-lights  or  other  protect- 
ing agents.  I  use  small  pots  for  the  seed  ;  those 
ik  inches  in  diameter  are  suitable,  as  then,  unless 
the  weather  is  very  inclement  and  planting 
deferred,  no  potting  is  necessary.  Sow  several 
seeds  in  each  pot  ana  select  the  strongest  plant  in 
due  time.  Place  in  a  temperature  of  (J0°  till  the 
seedlings  appear,  when  a  sunny  greenhouse  will 
suit  them  best  for  a  week  or  two,  followed  by  ten 
days  in  an  ordinary  cool  frame.  Moore's  Cream, 
Peny-byd,  and  the  Custard  varieties  are  all  good 
for  the  present  sowing. 

Planting  Asbakagl's. — In  most  gardens  this 
may  now  be  performed.  Bear  in  mind  that  well- 
made  beds  are  not  everything,  many  failures 
occurring  through  rough-and-ready  planting. 
When  the  roots  come  from  a  distance,  the 
gardener  should  arrange  for  them  to  be  well 
packed  in  damp  moss  or  some  such  material,  so 
that  the  plumpness  and  vitality  not  only  of  the 
delicate  fibrous  rootlets,  but  also  of  the  newly- 
formed  growths  are  preserved.  Even  when  home- 
grown seedlings  are  planted,  a  calm,  dull  day 
ought  to  be  chosen,  and  only  a  few  roots  lifted  ac 
a  time.  Laying  out  whole  rows  of  roots  at  once, 
particularly  in  sunny,  breezy  weather,  is  most 
unpractical.  Presummg  that  the  beds  were  pre- 
pared early  in  the  new  year,  they  will  by 
now  have  settled  sufficiently,  and  nothing 
further  will  be  needed  than  pressing  the  soil 
about  the  roots  firmly.  Should  the  latter  not  be 
in  the  best  condition,  work  in  a  little  fine  material 
from  the  potting-shed  or  compost  yard.  I  have 
had  good  results  by  planting  in  single  rows, 
allowing  a  'ii-feet  alley  between  each  and  2  feet 
between  the"  plants.  Lettuces  or  other  small- 
growing  subjects  can  be  grown  between  the  rows 
for  a  season  or  two.  Avoid  deep  planting  ;  merely 
sink  the  crowns  below  the  level :  and  if  the  plants 
have  made  any  growth,  draw  a  slight  mound  of 
soil  over  them  to  protect  from  frost  and  cutting 
winds  till  the  roots  get  established.  The  remain- 
ing principal  cultural  details  will  consist  in  keep- 
ing the  surface  clear  of  weeds  and  supporting  the 
growth  by  means  of  small  sticks  when  about  a 
foot  high.  If  this  precaution  is  not  taken  the 
young  plants  are  liable  to  be  snapped  oft"  at  the 
base  by  the  force  of  high  winds.  As  regards 
varieties,  the  old  Connover's  Colossal  and  Reading 
Giant  are  good,  late  Argenteuil  being  most  valu- 
able for  continuing  the  supply.  On  ordinary  soils, 
except  in  wet  summers,  the  plants  are  benefited 
by  a  mulch  of  some  light  material,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  nourishing  them  as  preserving 
moisture  in  the  beds.  The  condition  of  the  roots 
must,  however,  he  ascertained  from  time  to  time, 
as  dryness  will  bring  about  premature  ripening 
and  undersized  crowns.  I  have  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  plant  in  a  very  shallow  trench,  but  not 
in  cold,  wet  soils. 

Sowing  Ahtichokes.  —  Raising  Globe  Arti- 
chokes from  seed  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a 
rule,  but  sometimes  when  the  stock  his  dete- 
riorated and  offsets  cannot  be  secured,  seedlings 
have  to  be  depended  on.  In  such  cases  the  best 
way  is  to  sow  on  some  spare  plot  and  prove  the 
plants   previous  to  putting  thsm  into  their  final 


position.  A  sunny  aspect  and  as  early  sowing  as 
practicable  are  necessary  in  order  to  prove  which 
are  worth  retaining  the  first  season.  Some  gar- 
deners sow  in  small  pots  and  grow  the  seedlings 
in  a  comfortable  temperature,  planting  with  the 
balls  intact  after  duly  hardening  off.  A  good 
batch  should  be  raised,  as  in  all  probability  one 
half  will  turn  out  no  better  than  Cardoons. 

Dandelion.— Where  a  continual  and  varied 
winter  salad  is  in  demand,  this  forms  a  pleasant 
change  to  Lettuce  and  Endive.  It  is  very  hardy  ; 
consequently  a  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  left  in 
the  ground  until  early  spring.  Small  batches  may 
be  introduced  at  intervals  into  the  Mushroom 
house.  That  left  in  the  ground  can  be  easily 
blanched  for  late  supplies  by  covering  the  crowns 
with  pots. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera. — The  present  is  a. 
good  time  for  sowing  seed  of  both  these  where 
they  are  to  remain,  the  young  seedlings  being  well 
thinned  out  as  soon  as  large  enough.  Give  rich 
ground,  as  shallow,  hungry  soil  is  sure  to  produce 
tough,  flavourless  roots.  Sometimes  the  young 
growth  is  attacked  by  fly,  in  which  case  liberally 
sprinkling  with  wood  ashes  is  the  best  eradicator. 
A  foot  between  the  rows  should  be  allowed. 

J.  C. 
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Destroyers. 

THE  SWALLOW. 

(limrNDO   RUSTICA,  LISN.) 

bird,  according  to  a  leaflet  issued  by  the 


Board  of  Agriculture,  is  sometimes  called  the 
"chimney"  swallow,  sometimes  the  "barn" 
swallow.  Macgillivray  says  that  the  former  name 
is  not  very  correct,  as  the  swallow  rarely  builds 
in  chimneys.  He  distinguishes  it  from  the  martin, 
Hirundo  (Chelidon)  urbica,  by  calling  the  first  the 
"red-fronted,"  and  the  martin  the  "  white- 
rumped."  There  is  considerable  confusion  be- 
tween the  swallow  and  the  martin,  and  this  is 
accentuated  by  the  similarity  in  their  habits  and 
their  appearance  in  this  country  at  about  the 
same  time.  Their  modes  of  flight  and  their 
general  behaviour,  except  in  the  matter  of  nest- 
making,  are  practically  identical,  while  they  are 
both  entirely  insectivorous  and  feed  upon  the  same 
kinds  of  insects,  taking  these  in  the  same  manner, 
and  frequently  flying  together  in  pursuit  of  them. 
There  are,  however,  unmistakable  differences  in 
the  plumage  of  the  two  species. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  swallow  and  the  martin, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  species  of  the  Hirundines, 
the  sand  martin  (Hirundo  riparia),  that  they  are 
of  more  benefit  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  as 
insect  destroyers,  than  any  other  species  of 
birds.  They  live  solely  upon  insects,  which  they 
catch  mainly  on  the  wing,  though  they  may  be 
seen  sometimes  taking  them  from  the  ground. 
Swallows  take  flies  of  all  kinds  and  many  species 
of  gnats,  small  moths,  and  beetles  on  the  wing, 
and  beetles  and  other  insects  upon  the  ground. 
When  the  large  gnats,  species  of  Tipulida;, 
Tipula  oleracea  (the  daddy-longlegs),  Tipula 
maculosa,  and  other  "crane  flies,"  come  from  the 
pupal  form  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  and 
fly  heavily  over  the  fields,  pastures,  and  lawns, 
they  are  eagerly  seized  by  the  swallows,  which  fly 
low  to  secure  them.  Swallows  are  also  most 
useful  to  Hop  planters  in  destroying  quantities  of 
the  "  hop  flies,"  or  aphides  (Phorodon  numuli),  as 
they  leave  the  Hop  gardens  for  their  winter 
quarters  on  the  neighbouring  Pium  and  Damson 
trees,  from  which  they  come  again  in  the  early 
spring  and  go  to  the  Hop  plants.  The  migrations 
of  these  insects  afford  a  fine  harvest  for  swallows, 
but  unfortunately  the  latter  are  now  so  reduced  in 
numbers  that  their  influence  in  keeping  down 
"  hop  flies  "  is  much  less  effective  than  formerly. 
It  is  said  by  observers  that  the  regular  recurrence 
of  hop  aphis  attacks,  known  as  "  blights,"  year 
after  year,  and  their  alarmingly  increasing 
intensity  are  due  to  the  absence  of  swallows. 
Until  within  the  last  fifteen  years  a  serious  attack 
of  "  hop  flies  "  only  oocurred  once  in  three  or  four 
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years,   or  even  less  frequently,  but  now  it  is  a 
grievous  annual  visitation. 

The  continued  decrease  in  the  numbers  of 
swallows  and  martins  is  a  serious  loss  to  agri- 
culture. It  seems  that  there  are  two  reasons  for 
this  diminution,  one  being  the  slaughter  of  thebirds 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  other  the  great 
increase  of  the  house  sparrow  (Passer  domesticus), 
which  drives  away  the  swallows  from  their  nest- 
ing places  and  prevents  them  from  breeding  freely. 
With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  reasons,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  slaughter  of 
swallows,  both  for  food  and  for  purposes  of 
fashion,  in  the  countries  through  which  they 
pass  in  their  migratory  passages  to  and  from 
Great  Britain  and  other  of  their  summer  re- 
sorts. This  state  of  matters  has  been  frequently 
acknowledged  by  continental  experts.  The  other 
reason  for  the  paucity  of  swallows  in  this  country 
is  that  they  are  sorely  tormented  by  the  ubiquit- 
ous sparrow,  whose  numbers  have  largely  in- 
creased in  late  years.  The  places  where  swallows 
have  been  accustomed  to  build  are  all  occupied  by 
sparrows,  whose  pugnacity  and  overbearing  spirit 
will  not  allow  any  other  birds  to  come  near  them. 


Pea  of  this  type  is  Seedling  Marrowfat,  which 
be  gathered  nearly  as  early  as  a  white  or  blue 
round  variety.  Of  course,  a  dwarf  Pea  of  any 
kind,  I  mean  under  ]  2  inches  high,  cannot  be 
spected  to  produce  a  heavy  crop,  and  I  prefer 
irieties,  say,  from  2h  feet  to  4  feet  high. 
May  tjueen  is  a  splendid  type  of  the  newer 
section.  It  is  a  2-feet  variety,  though  in  rich 
land  it  may  be  a  little  taller.  The  plant  pods 
juite  close  to  the  soil.  Few  varieties  I  have 
grown  are  so  early.  Another  of  this  type  is 
A  1.  This  form  succeeds  May  Queen,  the  pods 
being  large,  having  seven  to  nine  peas  in  a  pod 
and  of  splendid  quality.  A  very  fine  addition 
to  the  second  earlies  is  Dwarf  Defiance,  which 
was  certificated  under  the  name  of  John  Lee. 
It  is  very  dwarf  and  reliable,  with  long  dark 
pods  filled  with  deep  green  marrow  peas. 

No  note  on  new  varieties  would  be  complete 
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EARLY  MARROW  PEAS. 
Of  late  years  we  have  had  many  additions  to 
the  Marrow  type  of  Peas,  and  the  sort  illus- 
trated— Laxton's  Gradus — is  one  of  the  best 
when  the  crop  and  quality  are  considered. 
Gradus  may  be  classed  as  a  second  early,  as  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  sow  it  too  early  in 
cold,  heavy  soils,  as  the  seed  would  not  germi- 
nate freely.  Peas  of  this  class  have  of  late 
years  met  with  more  recognition  from  growers, 
and  in  private  gardens  they  are  great  favourites 
owing  to  their  dwarfness  and  earliness.  There 
are  other  points  well  worth  noting,  and  a  most 
valuable  one  in  poor  soils  is  their  robust  growth. 
Being  dwarf,  a  much  heavier  crop  can  be 
secured  from  a  comparatively  small  space. 
Another   great  gain   is   that  these   new  early 

'  Marrows  force  grandly,  giving  an  excellent 
return  when  grown  under  glass.  I  find  Gradus 
invaluable  when  sown  in  December  in  G-inch 
pots  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  from  the  start, 

'  planting  out  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in 
April.  Grown  thus,  it  in  a  favourable  season 
comes  into  use  at  the  end  of  May.  This  is 
doubtless  the  best  way  to  secure  early  Peas  of 
the  true  Marrow  type,  as  then  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  seed  decaying.  There  have  been  some 
spurious  varieties  of  Gradus  sent  out,  and  this 
was  unfortunate,  as  it  caused  growers  to  doubt 
the  quality  of  a  really  good  introduction.  The 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton,  who  raised  this,  sent 
me  the  true  stock,  and  it  retains  its  good  quali- 
ties in  every  respect.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
new  varieties  given  a  first-class  certificate  at 
Chiswick  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  certainly 
deserved  the  award.  It  is  a  ;?-feet  variety 
with  large  pods,  having  seven  to  eight,  or  even 
more,  deep  green  wrinkled  Peas  not  unlike 
the  old  but  excellent  Ne  Plus  Ultra  in  colour 
and  quality.  It  is  surprising  how  long  the  old 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  has  kept  fairly  true,  and  it  is 
still  one  of  our  best  late  varieties.  I  am  in- 
clined to  class  the  newer  Gradus  as  a  dwarf 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Doubtless  one  of  the  parents 
of  Gradus  was  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
,  This  type  of  Pea  I  consider  to  be  more  valu- 
able to  the  private  grower  than  the  Duke  of 
Albany  type,  as  ciuality  should  be  considered 
before  mere  size.  I  am  aware  with  the  exhibi- 
tor Duke  of  Albany  is  a  great  favourite,  but  its 
season  is  so  soon  over,  that  those  kinds  which 
may  be  termed  continuous  croppers  and  of 
good  quality  are  more    valuable.     A    distinct 


MUSHROOMS  IN  SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN. 
Many  who  live  in  country  districts  do  not  need 
Mushrooms  in  summer  and  the  early  autumn 
months  ;  indeed,  in  many  gardens  they  are  little 
grown  in  the  spring,  the  winter  being  considered 
the  best  season  for  indoor  culture.  One  thing 
which  makes  Mushroom  culture  difficult  during 
the  summer  is  that  the  ordinary  Mushroom  house 
built  at  the  back  of  fruit  houses  is  not  in  most 
cases  suitable  for  their  growth,  as,  though  it 
answers  fairly  well  in  winter,  it  is  too  hot  and  dry 
at  other  seasons.  Frequently  the  houses  to  which 
Mushroom  houses  are  attached  are  forced,  and 
the  warmth  from  these  is  considerable,  this  all 
assisting  in  drying  up  moisture.  I  need  Mush- 
rooms here  every  day  all  the  year  round,  and  if  I 
relied  solely  on  the  Mushroom  house  proper  I 
should  fail  at  least  for  six  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  Those  who  need  large  quantities  will 
find  the  open  beds  reliable,  but  for  small  supplit 


without  reference  to  the  excellent  Daisy.     This  1  daily  there  are  other  modes  of  culture,  and  these 

are  not  costly.  At 
Gunnersbury  House, 
Mr.  Hudson  grows  a 
regular  supply  in 
what  was,  I  think, 
originally  old  wine 
cellars.  Here  the 
temperature  is  regu- 
lar and  the  quality 
far  superior  to  that 
of  those  grown  with 
fire-heat.  In  the 
summer  months  an 
underground  house 
is  a  great  boon.  The 
best  crop  I  ever  had 
was  in  adisused  large 
ice-house.  One  often 
sees  the  temperature 
of  the  modern  Mush- 
room house  much  too 
high.  I  would  al- 
ways prefer  50°  to 
60°,  and  with  a  lower 
temperature  there  is 
less  drying  and  the 
growth  is  more  na- 
tural. 

Foi     crops     from 
now  to,  say,  October 
there    is    plenty    of 
means  at  hand.     To 
be  on  the  safe  side 
it    may  be    best   to 
make  small  beds  now 
and  a  larger  one,  say, 
at    the  end    of     the 
month   or  the  early 
part  of  May.     Only 
recently  some  of  my 
beds      failed,      and 
others  from  the  same 
box  of   spawn   were 
all  that  could  be  desired;  here  it  was  evident  the 
culture  was  at  fault.     I  think  that  Mushrooms 
grown  in  the  open  or  in  a  cool  cellar  are  much 
superior  when  cooked  to  those  grown  otherwise. 
Having  one  of  the  ordinary  or  old  kind  of  Mush- 
room houses  at  the  back  of  a  fruit  range,  I  cannot 
use  this  after  this  month.      At  this  season  any 
outhouse  or  cool  shed  will  be  better  than  a  heated 
house,  and  during  last  July  and  August  I  got 
excellent  supplies  from  a  cave  under  a  mass  of 


From  a  photograph  sent  !)!/  Mr. 
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belongs  to  the  strong-growing,  dwarf  Marrow 
types,  and  is  specially  good  on  poor  land  or  in 
exposed  positions.  It  is  well  worth  room  on 
account  of  its  fine  quality,  being  a  2-feet 
variety  and  a  strong  grower.  I  believe  Daisy 
was  raised  from  that  old,  but  still  good,  variety 
Stratagem,  and  will  be  found  valuable  where 
room  is  none  too  plentiful.  Another  very  fiiie 
addition  to  the  second  earlies  is  Springtide, 
which  may  be  termed  a  small  Daisy.     Sown  in 


rockwork  planted  with  Ferns  ;  indeed,  it  is  surpris- 
the  open  in  March,  it  may  be  gathered  the  first  ing  what  crops  may  be  secured  in  out-of-the-way 
week  in  June.  It  is  remarkably  free,  2  feet  to  |  places.  Excellent  crops  may  be  secured  from 
:i  feet  in  height,  and  crops  quite  close  to  the  open-air  beds,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  that  more 
soil.  Duke  of  York  I  find  a  grand  second  early,  material  is  needed  ;  but,  say,  from  May  to  August 
This,  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Taber's  seedlings,  was  there  is  less  manure  wanted  in  a  fresh  state  for 
highly  thought  of  in  the  Chiswick  trials  a  few    °*^''f  purposes  and  it  may  be  spared   for  this 

years  ago.  Stratagem,  if  it  can  be  obtained  r""^  ^^f'"^  "^.8°°?  P'f"  Y'^*?  ^1°'^  Zu° 
^         .   f^,.,,  1  T>       ii_     ii  ,    ■  have  none  too  much  material  is  to  bank  ud  the 

true  IS  still  a  grand  Pea,  the  flavour  bemg  so  ^,^„„  ^^  j^e  foot  of  a  north  wall.  This  wiU^then 
good.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  advent  j  retain  the  warmth  longer  than  ridge-shaped  beds 
of  the  newer  kinds  noted  above,  it  was  the  best  ;„  the  open.  I  also  find  it  advantageous  to  make 
dwarf  Marrow,  but  not  co  early  as  those  named  j  the  midsummer  beds  in  a  cool  place,  as  this 
above.  G.  Wythes.      i  prevents  the  beds  drying.      I  have  just  made  the 
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first  bed  in  the  open,  and  others  will  follow  till  the 
end  of  August.  There  are  disadvantages  with 
beds  under  trees  in  wet  seasons.  I  do  not  like 
shelves  or  raised  beds  for  summer  crops— these  are 
too  drying;  indeed,  many  winter  crops  would  he 
greatly  superior  if  less  fire-heat  were  employed. 
It  is  surprising  how  quickly  a  crop  is  secured  if  a 
portion  of  one  bed  in  a  healthy  growing  state  is 
transferred  to  a  new  bed.  There  is  no  need  to  wait 
six  weeks  after  spawning  if  this  is  done.  The 
new  bed  temperature  must  be  declining  bel  )w 
90°,  and  this  is  only  advised  should  failure  of 
spawn  occur,  and  for  beds  under  cover,  not  in  the 
open.  B.  M. 

Chives.  —  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
flavouring  plants  of  the  Onion  tribe,  and  one  that 
is  worth  a  little  more  attention  than  most  people 
give  it.  Here  it  is  always  in  demand,  more  espe- 
cially for  salads,  the  flavour  being  less  pungent 
than  that  of  Onions,  while  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  Garlic  or  Shallots.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  will  thrive  anywhere,  the  only 
attention  required  being  to  divide  up  the  clumps 
occasionally— say  once  in  three  years— and  to 
keep  the  tops  cut  off  regularly,  whether  wanted 
for  use  or  not  ;  this  always  ensures  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  green  Chives.--H. 

Carter's  Small-leaved  Radish.— This  fully 
bears  out  its  name,  and  is  the  best  Radish  I  have 
tried  for  pit  or  frame  culture.  After  planting 
early  Potatoes  in  pits  at  the  end  of  January  I 
always  make  a  point  of  sowing  Radishes  midway 
between  the  rows  to  furnish  supplies  until  they 
are  ready  out  of  doors,  and  as  this  is  a  practice 
often  adopted,  a  small-leaved  type  of  compact 
habit  that  is  not  very  large  in  bulb  or  runs  a  lot 
to  foliage  with  the  shade  given  by  the  over- 
hanging Potato  haulm  is  a  decided  acquisition. 
It  is  a  very  true  stock,  the  Radishes  seldom  going 
beyond  the  size  of  a  largo  marble,  and  all  deep 
red  in  colour. — E.  B.  C. 

Malt  dust  as  manure. — In  answer  to  "N." 
(p.  2.5-t),  I  have  often  used  malt  dust  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  various  plants,  principally  Chrysan- 
themums. I  do  not  know  what  are  the  consti- 
tuents of  it,  but  in  a  garden  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land I  could  get  it  by  the  cartload  from  the 
Bristol  maltings  for  little  or  nothing.  There  are. 
I  remember,  two  kinds.  One  goes  by  the  name  of 
kiln  dust,  and  is  finer  and  more  dusty  than  the 
other.  Its  action  is  very  quick,  as  proved  by  the 
alteration  in  colour  of  a  meadow  where  it  was 
laid  on  fairly  thickly,  but  I  should  say  that  the 
effect  is  not  very  lasting,  and  it  is  hardly  the 
class  of  material  t  should  care  to  use  on  Peach  or 
Vine  borders. — H.  R. 

Main-crop  Potatoes — I  note  at  p.  25.') 
".J.  C."  gives  us  some  really  good  advice  on  the 
above,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  dates 
given  for  planting,  as,  if  too  early,  frost  injures, 
but  if  too  late  the  plant  does  not  get  fair  play  in 
some  soils  if  the  season  be  anything  like  the  one 
we  had  last  year.  The  varieties  given  at  p.  -IS') 
are  also  so  good,  I  fear  I  cannot  improve  on  them. 
Two  kinds  named  I  have  of  late  years  discarded. 
I  am  not  sure  if  I  did  not  see  a  note  in  The 
Gardex  on  one  of  the  kinds — Reading  Hero— last 
year.  With  me  this,  though  a  splendid  cropper 
and  a  good  keeper  grown  in  a  somewhat  light 
soil,  always  goes  black  after  cooking.  I  may  be 
told  by  "J.  C. "  this  points  out  the  need  of  lime 
in  the  soil.  This  has  been  tried,  and  without  any 
beneficial  result.  Renown,  also  named,  is  an  ex- 
cellent variety,  but  in  a  light  soil  it  is  not  nearly 
so  good  as  in  heavier  land  in  the  same  locality. 
I  am  by  no  means  condemning  these  varieties  ; 
they  are  both  excellent,  but  it  shows  how  soils 
alter  the  character  of  some  varieties.  Windsor 
Castle  is  not  named,  and  probably  many  would 
not  class  it  as  a  main-crop,  but  there  are  few 
better.  It  does  well  in  any  soil  and  will  keep 
ffood  till  the  following  springr,  though  it  may  be 
lifted  early  in  August. — G.  W.  S. 

Cottagers'  Potatoes.— At  p.  2.5.S  "G.  H.  H." 
criticises  my  remarks  on  this  subject.  In  my  notes 
I  endeavoured  to  make  a  selection  suitable  for  all 


soils  and  climates.  "  G.  H.  H."  speaks  unfavour- 
ably of  White  Elephant,  terming  it  coarse  and 
inferior.  On  rich,  deep  land  the  tubers  certainly 
do  grow  large,  but,  except  in  a  few  favoured 
allotmeots  and  cottage  gardens,  the  land  is  any- 
thing but  rich,  and  if  small  seed  is  used,  the  si/.e 
of  this  variety  is  reduced,  and  I  have  never  heard 
much  fault  found  with  its  eating  qualities. 
"  G.  H.  H."  mentions  Snowdrop,  but  though  an 
excellent  Potato  on  light  soils,  I  should  not  care 
to  plant  it  on  heavy,  retentive  land,  as  it  is  more 
liable  to  disease  than  many  sorts.  I  know  that 
such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  some  cottagers  in 
exhibiting  Potatoes  that  they  will  forego  all- 
round  useful  sorts  in  order  to  grow  handsome 
varieties  with  which  they  may  win  first  prizes. 
Windsor  Castle  is  a  fine  Potato,  but  on  rich 
ground  it  also  produces  very  large  tubers,  which 
are,  however,  not  so  objectionable  to  a  cottager 
as  to  the  private  gardener.  It  is  sometimes 
catalogued  as  a  disease-proof  Potato,  but  this  it 
by  no  means  is.  I  have  not  tried  Up  todate, 
and  I  think  that  at  present  it  is  but  comparatively 
little  known.  I  cannot  agree  with  "  G.  H.  H." 
that  Magnum  Bonum  is  now  grown  in  only  a 
small  percentage  of  allotments,  and  I  think  that 
the  fact  of  its  still  being  largely  grown  for  the 
London  markets  is  suflicient  proof  of  its  continued 
excellence. — B.  S.  N. 


SPRING  CABBAGES. 
I.N'  an  interesting  note  on  the  above,  "A.  D.,"  at 
p.  222,  notes  the  scarcity  of  spring  Cabbages,  and 
says  the  reason  of  such  scarcity  is  difficult  to 
explain.  I  can  easily  give  him  the  cause  of 
failure,  and  doubtless  the  same  thing  happened  in 
many  places  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  oountrj'. 
Owing  to  the  ground  being  so  very  dry  when  the 
seed  was  sown,  the  plants  were  far  from  strong. 
I  lost  quite  three-parts  of  the  plants  through 
blindness,  in  spite  of  a  free  use  of  the  water-pot 
and  later  sowings  to  make  up  losses.  From  later 
sowings  the  plants  were  weak,  and  I  fear  in  a 
great  measure  to  this  we  may  now  attribute  the 
poor  plants  and  later  crops.  I  note  my  Cabbage 
quarters  are  this  season  the  worst  I  have  had  for 
many  years.  Even  after  the  severe  fiost  four 
years  ago  I  had  much  better  plants  than  I  have 
now  after  a  mild  winter.  1  think  that  the  poor 
root  growth  made  after  planting  is  another  cause 
of  failure,  as  in  man\-  gardens  so  little  rain  fell  till 
late  in  October  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the 
plants  moving.  Many  failed  to  grow,  thus  caus- 
ing later  plantings,  and  in  spite  of  a  mild  winter 
they  made  little  progress  till  the  end  of  February, 
and  since  then  they  have  been  so  crippled  by  the 
severe  weather  that  I  fear  spring  Cabbage  will  be 
much  later  this  season.  "A.  D."  asks  why  we 
cannot  have  good  material,  say,  in  February,  after 
a  mild  winter.  If  planted  early  in  September, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  certain  kinds  if 
we  get  the  right  kind  of  weather  in  the  early 
autumn.  It  is  not  altogether  a  question  of  mild 
weather,  but  weather  that  will  give  recently- 
planted  seedlings  time  to  make  suflScient  root 
growth  when  planted.  Many  of  the  plants  I  find 
when  pulled  out  of  the  ground  are  like  straight 
sticks,  having  made  scarcely  any  roots,  and  with- 
out fibrous  roots  they  fail  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  as  they  have  to  make  such  before  hearts  are 
formed.  Needing  a  large  quantity  of  Cabbage, 
the  failure  of  the  seedlings  in  the  early  autumn 
caused  me  to  sow  much  more  seed  than  usual,  and 
even  now  I  have  a  much  smaller  area  planted 
than  I  should  like.  To  eke  out  the  supply  I 
sowed  Favourite  and  Main-crop  for  succession.  I 
fear  many  people  are  badly  off  for  early  Cab- 
bage, as  I  know  a  large  grower  who  plants  S  acres 
to  10  acres  who  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
plants  for  half  his  land,  in  spite  of  sowing  twice. 
This  was  in  very  light  soil  resting  on  gravel,  one 
of  the  worst  in  a  season  such  as  the  last,  but,  of 
course,  favourable  for  early  supplies  in  suitable 
weather. 

In  the  north  there  was  much  less  trouble  with 
the  seedlings,  and  I  notice  the  growth  is  le^s 
injured  than  with  us.     Though  the  frost  recently 


was  keen,  there  was  less  wind,  with  0  inches  to 
12  inches  of  snow.  There  were  some  genial  rains 
during  .July  and  August,  these  favouring  the 
seedlings.  Northern  gardens  this  season  have  the 
advantage  in  the  way  of  green  crops.— G.  Wvtiies. 

"A.  D."  (page  222)  refers  to  the  scarcity 

of  early  Cabbages,  notwithstanding  the  mild, 
open  winter  we  have  passed  through.  I  am  not 
exempt  from  the  same  scarcity  and  lateness  that 
he  complains  of,  but  cannot  avail  myself  of  the 
prevalent  excuse  of  excessive  drought  preventing 
me  raising  plants  and  preparing  them  for  planting 
at  the  usual  time,  for  the  conditions  prevailing  at 
the  time  were  favourable  in  every  respect,  and  a 
breadth  of  good  strong,  stocky  plants  was  got  in 
in  the  autumn  with  every  prospect  of  an  early  and 
ample  spring  supply,  which,  however,  is  far  from 
being  realised,  and  instead  of  being  able  to  cut 
nice  solid  heads  at  the  present  time  (late  March 
and  early  April),  as  is  the  case  almost  every 
season,  I  will  have,  to  all  appearance,  to  wait 
another  month  ere  cutting  becomes  general.  My 
own  idea  of  this  is  that  the  almost  incessant  rains 
that  prevailed  here  throughout  the  winter  are  the 
cause,  for  the  ground,  although  light  and  well 
drained,  became  so  excessively  saturated  that  the 
plants  were  drenched,  and  the  roots  could  nob 
work  in  such  a  quagmire,  thus  checking  them  to 
a  greater  extent  than  more  seasonable  severity 
would.  There  is  no  evidence  of  bolting  prema- 
turely to  be  seen,  so  I  hope  a  fair  crop,  though 
late,  will  result.  I  rely  mainly  on  three  kinds  for 
the  spring  cutting,  viz.,  EUam's,  Mein's  No.  1  and 
Flower  of  Spring,  these  forming  a  nice  succession. 
—J.  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Tan  y  Inrlch. 

It  often  happens  that  when  these  are  most 

wanted  they  are  not  to  be  had.  This  is  true  this 
season.  I  have  only  seen  two  gardens  where 
there  is  any  prospect  of  having  Cabbage  worthy 
of  the  name  till  the  end  of  April.  In  these  two 
gardens  the  land  is  good,  and  did  not  suffer  from 
drought  during  the  past  summer  to  the  degree 
some  did.  The  best  I  have  seen  was  in  the  gar- 
den at  Sherborne  King's  School.  When  I  saw 
these  early  in  February  they  were  folding  in,  and 
were  of  the  small  growing  type.  Undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  these  being  so  small  was  the  dry 
autumn.  I  grow  about  800  plants.  These  were 
planted  at  various  times  and  from  sowings  made 
from  June  to  the  middle  of  August.  Last  year  I 
resolved  to  try  plants  sown  over  the  above  period 
to  see  what  the  efi'ect  would  be  as  to  their  run- 
ning to  seed.  At  the  end  of  June  I  sowed  a  small 
kind  for  planting  after  early  Potatoes  to  come  in 
about  Christmas.  A  second  sowing  was  made 
early  in  .July,  and  a  third  the  last  few  days  in 
July.  The  last  sowing  was  made  in  the  second 
week  in  August.  All  the  best  were  planted  out 
for  winter  use  from  the  two  first  sowings.  These 
came  in  and  gave  nice  heads  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  small  plants  from  these  sowings  were 
put  out  after  spring  Onions.  Those  from  the 
third  and  fourth  sowings  were  planted  as  soon  as 
large  enough  beside  them.  To  my  surprise,  this 
year  out  of  this  number  now  early  in  April  I  can 
only  see  three  that  have  run  to  seed.  In  this 
garden  in  some  years  when  sown  early  in  August 
(30  per  cent,  have  run  to  seed,  and  this  from  the 
same  kinds.  I  have  come  to  regard  the  cause  of 
running  to  seed  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plants 
make  too  much  growth  during  the  winter  and  get 
too  forward,  and  when  spring  comes  they  bolt. 
The  plants  made  but  little  growth  till  early  in 
March. — Dorset. 


Autumn-sown  Onions  bolting.— It  is  usually 
understood  that  the  cause  of  Onions  bolting  is  a 
check  to  the  growth  at  some  time  in  thtir  career, 
this  bringing  out  the  biennial  character  of  the 
plant  and  making  it  produce  its  seed.  But  in  my 
experience  bolting  has  always  been  worse  after  a 
mild  winter  than  a  cold  one,  and  this  is  the  con- 
trary of  what  one  would  expect  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, provided  the  above  hypothesis  is 
correct.  There  is  ample  time  for  observation 
during  the  present  season,  and  in  the  rase  of  a 
crop  so  useful  as  this  is  I  think  a  few  lines  from 
cultivators  in  various  places  would  be  of  interest. 
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especially  as  to  the  variety  found  least  likely  to 
bolt.  I  had  given  up  sowing  the  Tripoli  varieties 
on  account  of  their  bad  keeping  qualities,  and 
thought  of  relying  on  those  of  the  white  Spanish 
type,  but  I  found  these  so  addicted  to  bolting 
that  I  was  short  of  Onions  after  the  spring- sown 
crops  were  over.— H.  R. 

Rhubarb  from  seed.— I  quite  agree  with 
all  Mr.  Wythes  says  (p.  2.52)  as  to  the  advantage 
of  raising  a  fresh  stock  of  Rhubarb  from  seed,  for 
where  a  quantity  of  roots  is  used  every  year  for 
forcing  it  is  not  only  the  easiest  but  by  far  the 
best  way  of  keeping  up  the  supply.  Young 
healthy  plants  have  greater  vigour  than  old 
divided  roots,  and  grown  on  in  the  usual  way  I 
have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
plants  as  true  to  name  from  seed  as  I  can  from 
division,  and  how  anyone  can  give  room  to  the 
badly  coloured  varieties  when  plants  with  bright 
crimson  stalks  are  so  easily  raised  I  cannot 
imagine.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Wythes'  plan  of 
sowing  under  glass  and  potting  off  will  give 
forcing  crowns  quicker  than  by  my  rough-and- 
ready  plan  of  sowing  in  the  open  on  good  soil, 
somewhat  thinly,  and  letting  them  stand  for  one 
season  and  then  transplanting.  If  one  sows  a 
few  rows  of  seed  every  year 
and  has  a  good  supply  of  young 
crowns  always  on  hand,  there 
is  really  no  need  for  taking  up 
space  under  glass,  which  is 
always  needed  at  this  time  of 
year.  If  early  kinds,  such  as 
Royal  Albert  or  Linn  lus,  are 


few  inches  in  height,  and  were  so  raised  that  they 
were  never  drawn  and  had  no  stems  to  bury. 
Yet  they  always  fruited  wonderfully,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  members  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table committee.  The  same  thing  occurs  where 
well  raised  seedlings  are  got  into  fruiting  pots. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  raise  long,  drawn  Tomato 
plants,  but  to  have  them  really  short,  stout,  and 
well-leaved  to  the  ground  requires  good  culture. 

EARLY  PEAS. 
I  FEAR  many  growers  were  caught  who  planted 
out  early  Peas  raised  under  glass.  The  middle 
of  March  is  considered  none  too  early  for  planting, 
and,  as  "  H.  C.  P."  notes  at  p.  '2'>'.i,  few  expected 
frost  so  severe  at  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 
This  proved  more  harmful,  as  previously  the 
weather  had  been  mild  and  genial.  I  find  it  is  the 
plants  raised  in  strong  heat  that  suffer  most  in 
these  variable  seasons.  Out  of  some  hundreds  of 
plants  raised  in  December  in  cold  frames  that 
have  never  had  heat  of  anj-  kind— merely  glass 
protection — not  a  plant  died.  This  points  out  the 
value  of  growing  plants  from  the  start  as  cool  as 
possible  and  not  crowding  too  much  in  small  pots, 


16°.  This  was  in  a  sheltered  garden  in  West 
Middlesex,  so  that  we  suffered  as  badly  as 
"  H.  C.  P."  in  Sussex.  The  wind  in  my  case  was 
more  disastrous  than  the  severe  cold. 

G.  W.  S. 

Lettuce  Hardy  Hammersmith.— Several  of 
the  Cabbage  Lettuces  of  recent  introduction  are 
a  distinct  advance  on  the  older  forms  in  point  of 
earliness  and  admirably  adapted  for  sowing  in 
heat  in  spring,  or  even  wintering  in  cold,  drip- 
proof  frames  or  pits.  Whore  hardiness,  however, 
is  considered,  I  do  not  think  any  variety  yet  sur- 
passes the  useful  little  Hammersmith.  I  remem- 
ber the  general  sweep  of  autumn  transplanted 
stocks  of  the  Brown  Cos  and  other  sorts,  which 
occupied  positions  at  the  foot  of  south  walls,  made 
by  the  severe  frost  early  in  the  jear  of  LS9.3, 
while  in  some  instances  Hammersmith  escaped.  I 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  transplant  a  percentage  of 
it  in  October  where  the  plants  have  to  be  risked  in 
the  open  air,  as  although  many  have  an  objection 
to  the  softer  texture  of  the  Cabbage  varieties  in 
the  salad  bowl,  it  is  better  to  have  these  than 
none  at  all.  In  trying  winters  Lettuces  are  some- 
times difficult  to  keep  even  in  frames,  owing  to 


early  in  the  year  they  may  be 
obtained  fit  for  use,  even  with 
very  little  artificial  heat,  and, 
considering  that  the  toots  do 
well  if  packed  together  closely 
under  plant  stages  or  in  cellars. 
Rhubarb  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
a  profitable  crop.  The  greatest 
demand  is  for  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  outdoor  produce  is 
ready,  and  hurrying  it  on  in 
strong  heat  is  by  no  means  a 
profitable  plan.  Get  good 
strong  crowns  and  let  the  pro- 
duce come  on  gently,  and  the 
public  will  give  a  better  price 
for  it  than  for  the  weakly, 
elongated  stalks  that  pass 
muster  for  forced  Rhubarb.— 
J.  Groom,  Gosport. 

Potting  Tomatoes.— It  is 
the  unfortunate  characteristic 
of  raising  these  plants  from 
seed  that,  because  too  thickly 
sown  and  kept  too  far  from  the 
light,  the  seedlings  are  invariably  drawn,  and 
have  therefore  weak  stems.  To  hide  this  defect 
it  is  the  practice  to  bury  these  elongated  stems 
somewhat  in  the  later  pottings,  and  thus  pre- 
sent the  plants  as  well  leaved  to  the  base. 
Growers  apologise  for  this  deep  potting  on  the 
ground  that  the  soft  stems  buried  in  soil  readily 
emit  roots,  and  these  furnish  renewed  vigour  to 
the  plants.  The  theory  seems  plausible  enough 
on  the  face  of  it,  but  it  is  overlooked  that  Nature 
has  from  the  first  furnished  the  plants  with 
proper  or  ordinary  roots  that  are  capable  of  dis- 
charging all  the  functions  required  of  them,  and 
that  what  action  may  take  place  in  connection 
■with  stem  roots  is  invariably  at  the  expense  of 
the  natural  ones,  which  thus  find  their  work 
arrested,  and  they  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  no  Tomato  plants  do 
better,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  than  do 
those  raised  under  such  conditions  of  culture  that 
they  have  no  drawn  stems,  but  are  very  stout, 
sturdy,  and  well  foliaged.  Such  plants  also  the 
soonett  produce  fruit.  Several  years  ago  when 
there  were  trials  of  planted-out  Tomatoes  in  what 
is  now  the  large  span  Muscat  house  at  Chiswick, 
it  was  very  noticeable  that  the  plants  fruited 
so  low  down  that  the  clusters  of  fruit  touched 
the  soil.     These  plants  were  put  out  when  but  a 


as  should  the  weather  be  unsuitable,  with  more 
pot  room  one  can  delay  planting  a  few  days. 
From  pot  plants  I  have  not  lost  one  plant  in  a 
hundred,  and  I  wish  I  could  eay  the  same  with 
those  sown  in  the  borders  in  November.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  gain  whatever,  indeed  the 
reverse,  in  sowing  in  open  borders  in  the  autumn. 
I  admit  in  some  seasons  the  plants  may  escape, 
but  there  is  no  real  gain,  as  plants  sown  at  the 
same  time  in  pots  or  boxes  are  more  reliable.  Of 
course,  all  cannot  give  glass  protection,  and  for 
years  I  raised  early  Peas  without  glass,  having 
straw-thatched  hurdles  as  a  top  covering  and  turf 
pits.  There  were  few  failures  ;  indeed,  I  think  the 
plants,  owing  to  being  raised  so  hardy  and  with 
ample  exposure,  did  much  better  than  plants 
grown  with  greater  care  under  glass.  "'  H.  C.  P." 
says  there  is  yet  time  to  make  up  the  loss  by 
sowing  at  once  and  in  heat.  I  suppose  he  penned 
his  note  some  little  time  previous  to  its  appearing 
in  print,  as  the  middle  of  April  is  full  late  to  sow 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  my  second 
crop  being  now  well  above  the  ground.  These 
were  sown  early  in  March.  I  protected  the  rows 
with  a  light  covering  of  spent  Mushroom  manure. 
In  the  north  I  notice  there  was  a  good  covering  of 
snow  and  the  plants  escaped  injury.  We  had  IS" 
of  frost  twice,  and  on  several  nights  from  12"  to 


havoc  by  damp,  and  here  again  this  Lettuce 
shows  its  superiority  over  many  others  and  is 
ready  for  cutting  early  in  the  season. — C. 

Early  Cauliflowers  in  pots.— I  have  only  • 
had  partial  success  with  the  small  or  what  are 
termed  forcing  varieties  of  Cauliflowers  given 
open-air  culture.  Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the 
soil  was  responsible,  but  they  usually  buttoned, 
and  sowing  in  January  made  no  difference.  Where 
they  succeed  they  are  most  useful,  as  they  do 
their  work  in  a  short  time  and  the  small  white 
heads  are  valued  at  table  in  May.  Cauliflowers 
may  be  grown  to  full  size  in  pots  stood  on  ashes 
or  plunged  in  frames  or  pits.  They  must,  how- 
ever, have  careful  attention  from  infancy,  two 
points  needing  special  attention  being  watering 
and  airing,  the  least  coddling  being  fatal.  Plants 
intended  for  pot  culture  should  be  well  thinned 
out  in  the  seedbed  and  carefully  lifted  and  placed 
in  2J-inch  or  3  inch  pots  in  October.  Drain  well 
and  employ  a  tolerably  stiff  loam,  kept  open  by 
coarse  sand  or  road  grit.  Place  them  in  a  drip- 
proof  frame  on  an  ash  bottom,  avoiding  crowding 
and  keeping  the  lights  off  during  frost- free 
weather.  Examine  the  balls  regularly,  as  re- 
peated dryness  invariably  results  in  buttoning. 
Should  the  winter  be  very  mild  and  any  fear  exist 
as  to  the  plants   becoming  pot-bound,  I  would 
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advise  a  shift  into  pots  an  inch  larger  in  January. 
The  tinal  shift  must  be  sfiven  in  February,  10  inch 
pots  being  suitable.  Use  similar  loam,  but  add  a 
sixth  part  well  decomposed  manure.  Plunge  to 
the  rim  in  either  ashes  or  leaf-mould.  I  piefer 
the  latter,  being  warmer.  Allow  ample  room  for 
a  free  circulation  of  air  and  feed  moderately  with 
farmyard  liquid  from  the  time  the  roots  are  work- 
ing in  the  new  compost.  Undue  haste  must  be 
avoided  until  it  can  be  seen  that  the  heads  are 
forming  naturally,  when  maturity  may  be  encou- 
raged by  husbanding  afternoon  sun-heat  and  giv- 
ing occasional  overhead  syringings. — N.  N. 

Sowing'  Seakale.— The  middle  of  April  is  a 
good  date  for  sowing  Seakale,  except  in  heavy 
soih,  the  end  of  the  month  then  bsing  best.  It 
enjoys  a  good  rich  soil,  and  where  for  permanent 
forcing  by  means  of  pots  and  leaves,  three  rows 
of  plants  to  a  bed  are  perhaps  best.  Plenty  of 
room  must  be  given  both  between  the  rows  and 
individual  plants,  so  that  not  only  cleaning  during 
summer,  but  also  placing  the  pots  over  the  crowns 
in  autumn  and  winter  can  be  performed  without 
fear  of  treading  on  them.  Where  sown  for  pro- 
ducing crowns  for  forcing  at  the  end  of  the  second 
season,  a  distance  of  2  feet  between  the  rows  and 
18  inches  from  plant  to  plant  is  a  fair  one.  In 
strong,  retentive  soils  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover 
the  seed  with  some  light  material  to  prevent 
decay.  On  this  account  also  shallow  sowing  is 
advisable. — C. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITCHEN. 

Early  dwarf  Beans.— I  am  at  one  with 
"  Dorset"  as  to  the  valusof  the  variety  of  French  Beau 
named  Yeitch's  Early  Favourite  for  foi-ciag,  and  can 
find  none  to  equil  it  either  for  earlinesa  or  crop.  I 
have  grown  another  sort  this  season  under  the  name  of 
Superb  Early  Forcing,  which  although  good  is  not 
nearly  so  prolific.  Successional  batches  of  Eirly 
Favourite  have  yielded  great  quantities  of  pods  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  same  kind  will 
carry  us  on  to  the  end  of  the  forcing  season.— S.  E.  P. 

Asparagus  Kile.— "  J.  C."  is  perfectly  jasti- 
fied  in  holding  this  variety  of  Kale  in  such  high 
estimation,  and  I  am  surprised  it  is  not  more  largely 
grown  by  private  gardeners,  aid  particularly  by  cot- 
tigers.  I  think  it  is  the  hardiest  variety  of  Kale  we 
possess,  and  have  never  known  it  to  suffer  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  frost ;  in  fact,  a  few  years  biok 
when  nearly  all  kinds  of  green  vegetables  were  killed 
by  the  severe  weather,  Asparagm  Kale  cam3  through 
uasoathtd.  It  is  must  productive,  it  remiina  in  good 
condition  a  long  time  bafore  running  to  flower,  and  is 
excellent  for  supplying  sprouts  during  April  and  May. 
I  quite  a^rei  with  "J.  C."  as  to  the  time  he  names 
for  se ad-sowing,  viz.,  April  and  May,  and  the  largest 
planting  shinld,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  fi-om  the 
latter.— A.  W. 

Potato  Windsor  Castle.— I  quite  agree  with 
all  that  "  H.  R."  (p.  253)  says  in  praise  of  this  Potato 
both  for  its  general  good  qualities  and  as  a  late  keep- 
ing variety.  Last  year  I  grew  a  good  breadth  of  it  on 
a  piece  of  ground  which  had  been  occupied  by  Horse 
Radish  in  previous  years.  This  was  trenched  nearly 
3  feet  deep  to  get  rid  of  the  Horse  Radish  roots,  and 
the  result  of  this  deep  stirring  was  a  heavy  crop  of 
Potatoes.  So  satisfactory  have  they  proved  during 
the  past  winter,  that  I  am  at  the  present  time  having 
a  still  larger  quantity  planted,  and  on  a  piece  of 
ground  which  should  give  equally  aa  good  results  as 
ihe  above.  Potatoes  not  having  been  grown  on  it  for 
several  years  past.  _  This  variety  ia  also  a  favourite 
with  cottagers  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  has  been 
for  several  years  past,  a  great  many  also  being  grown 
by  allotment  holders.— A.  W.,  Stoke  Edith  Park. 

Sowing  main-crop  Carrot  seed.— This  has 
been  got  in  during  the  past  week  under  very  favour- 
able conditions.  The  soil  having  dried  sufficiently,  so 
that  it  could  be  walked  upon  without  its  adhering  to 
the  feet,  the  order  was  given  to  get  the  seed  sown  at 
once.  The  site  was  first  of  all  pretty  evenly  dressed 
with  wood  ashes,  which  were  mixed  with  the  surface 
soil  by  well  raking  it  with  a  wooden  rake.  All  was 
then  trodden  firm  and  raked  smooth  again,  when  it 
was  ready  for  drilling.  If  the  ground  is  caught  when 
in  the  right  condition  and  prepared  in  this  way  a  good 
seed-bed  is  secured,  and  the  plentiful  dressing  of 
wood  ashes  given  also  tends  to  keep  maggots  from 
attacking  the  roots.     For  main-crop  sowing,  Match- 1 


loss  Scarlet  and  St.  Valery  are  the  varieties  I  prefer, 
both  being  similar  in  appearance  and  belonging  to  the 
intermediate  type.  For  quality  both  are,  I  think,  un- 
surpassed.— S.  E. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 
A  WINTER  of  very  unusual  severity  has  tested 
the  hardiness  of  many  plants  in  the  outdoor 
garden,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  (March  27) 
very  little  growth  has  been  made.  Tulips  are 
about  an  inch  above  the  ground,  excepting 
those  planted  in  very  favourable  positions  and 
heavily  mulched,  which  is  still  done  by  many 
growers,  though  open  to  the  objection  that  a  pre- 
mature and  spindly  growth  is  encouraged  by  this 
means,  unless  the  mulch  is  removed  from  the 
beds  very  early  in  the  season.  In  my  opinion 
mulching  of  Tulip  beds  is  unnecessary,  and  for 
several  years  I  have  omitted  it.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  on  two  occasions  during 
the  past  winter  we  had  a  temperature  of  10" 
below  zero,  and  the  zero  point  was  reached  on 
several  nights,  yet  my  Tulips  are  coming 
through  as  evenly  as  one  could  wish.  Crocuses 
and  Elwes'  Snowdrop  were  in  bloom  on  INIarch  12, 
and  Chionodoxa  sardensis  is  just  now  opening 
its  flowers.  Clematis  paniculata  does  not  seem 
to  be  injured  in  the  least  by  this  extreme  tem- 
perature, though  fully  exposed  to  the  west  and 
on  a  wooden  trellis  away  from  a  building.  This 
Clematis  had  no  protection  whatever  to  the 
roots  or  base  of  the  plant,  and  as  a  much  better 
growth  may  be  had  from  this  admirable  climber 
by  means  of  rather  hard  pruning,  the  loss  of 
the  tips  of  last  season's  wood  does  not  count. 
Rose  Crimson  Rambler  has  apparently  survived 
the  ordeal,  and  will  doubtless  give  another 
fine  display  of  bloom  in  the  course  of  a  couph 
of  months.  This  Rose  is  very  much  in  evidence 
just  at  this  time  in  a  forced  condition  for  Easter 
decorations,  and  while  the  blooms  an 
what  lighter  in  colour  than  those  grown  outdoors, 
yet  they  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  plants  sell 
readily  for  good  prices  in  the  florists'  shops 
in  fact,  a  few  extra  large  specimens  of  Crimson 
Rambler  in  about  12-inch  pots  have  been  sold 
for  25  dollars  each  in  Philadelphia.  Naturally 
the  market  is  very  limited  for  plants  of  this  size 
and  price,  and  some  bush-shaped  plants  of 
Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  4  feet  to  5  feet  high 
and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter,  and  a  mass  of 
rosy  bracts,  may  be  bought  for  half  the  above 
price.  The  prices  above  noted  are  wholesale 
quotations,  the  retail  price  being  much  higher, 
but,  as  already  remarked,  it  would  take  but 
very  few  such  plants  to  break  the  market. 

To  return  to  the  outdoor  garden,  there  is 
another  favourite  of  mine,  Arundo  donax  var, 
that  has  also  endured  10°  below  zero  without 
protection.  This  Arundo  has  now  been  planted 
three  years  in  a  rather  dry  corner  having  a 
southern  exposure,  and  the  young  growths  are 
now  just  pushing  above  the  ground,  much  to 
my  satisfaction.  During  our  hot  summers  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  propagate  Arundo  donax  var., 
provided  one  has  a  shallow  pond  in  which  to 
lay  the  old  canes,  for,  when  so  treated,  they 
will  root  and  break  from  nearly  every  joint. 
The  canes  may  also  be  treated  much  the  same 
as  Dracena  stems  by  laying  them  in  damp  Moss 
in  a  moderately  warm  house,  but  this  method  is 
best  in  the  early  spring,  for  too  much  heat  will 
result  in  rotting  off  the  young  shoots.  German 
Irises  and  Hemerocallises  are  starting  away 
vigorously,  though  the  shoots  are  little  more 
than  an  inch  in  length  as  yet,  and  Iris  Kaimpferi 
does  not  make  as  yet  much  of  a  show.  The 
buds  on  the  Lilacs  are  swelling  quite  rapidly, 
though  not  yet  bursting,  and  trees  in  general 
show  but  little  sign  of  growth,  an  exception 
being   found   among   the    Maples,    chiefly   the 


White  Maple  (A.  dasycarpum),  the  flowers  of 

which  have  been  opening  for  the  past  two  weel?s. 

Philadelphia,   Pa.  W.  H.  Taplin. 


MARCH  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 
During  the  past  month  0-76  of  an  inch  of  rain 
has  fallen  on  5  days,  against  1S7  inches  on 
12  days  in  March,  1S98,  the  average  for  the  month 
being  2  5.5  inches.  The  rainfall  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year  has  amounted  to 
12  02  inches,  which  fell  on  ,38  days,  compared 
with  4-90  inches  and  the  same  number  of  wet 
days  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1898.  The 
average  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  is 
819  inches.  The  month  has  been  an  unusually 
sunny  one,  192  hours  5  minutes  of  sunshine 
having  been  registered,  this  being  practically 
50  hours  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  month  of 
143  hours  10  minutes,  and  OO  hours  in  excess 
of  the  record  for  March,  1S9S,  of  132  hours 
40  minutes.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  341  hours  10  minutes  of  sunshine  have  been 
registered,  against  266  hours  1.')  minutes  for  the 
same  period  in  1S98  and  an  average  of  284  hours 
35  minutes.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month 
has  been  43-6°,  this  being  a  trifle  higher  than  the 
mean  for  March,  1898,  of  43  1°,  but  slightly  below 
the  average  for  the  month,  viz.,  440°.  The 
highest  sun  temperature  was  110  9°  on  the  29tb, 
and  the  highest  in  the  screen  64'4°  on  the  31st. 
The  lowest  screen  temperature  was  24-4°  on  the 
22nd,  and  the  lowest  on  the  grass  21 '4°  on  the 
same  date.  On  11  days  in  the  screen  and  on 
16  days  on  the  grass  the  mercury  fell  to  32°  or 
under.  In  JIarch,  1S98,  the  lowest  temperature 
shown  by  the  grass  thermometer  was  25 '5°,  and  it 
fell  to  32°  or  below  on  13  days.  The  total  hori- 
zontal movement  of  the  wind  has  been  57-55  miles, 
against  7195  miles  in  March,  1898.  The  greatest 
daily  run  was  547  miles  on  the  28th,  and  the 
highest  hourly  velocity  was  reached  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  11  p.m.  on  the  same  date,  when  a 
speed  of  32  miles  was  recorded.  For  17  days  out 
of  the  31  the  direction  of  the  wind  has  been  from 
south  or  west.  The  percentage  of  ozone  in  the 
atmosphere  during  the  month  has  been  48,  rang- 
ing from  95  per  cent,  on  the  28th  (the  day  of  the 
south-westerly  gale)  down  to  5  per  cent,  during 
an  easterly  wind  on  the  13th.  The  humidity  has 
been  70  S  per  cent.,  against  77  per  cent,  in  March, 
1898. 

In  the  garden  flowers  have  in  many  cases  been 
more  backward  than  is  usual  after  such  a  mild 
opening  of  the  year  as  we  have  experienced  in 
1899,  for  even  before  the  cold  snap  that  was  ex- 
perienced towards  the  end  of  the  month  this  late- 
ness was  apparent.  In  some  years  favoured  with 
no  warmer  a  temperature  the  Lyre  Flower 
(Dicentra  spectabilis)  has  been  in  bloom  before 
the  close  of  the  month,  as  has  Erigeron  speciosus. 
This  year  the  former  is  now  but  a  few  inches  in 
height,  and  the  latter  will  not  apparently  com- 
mence its  flowering  until  April  is  well  advanced, 
which  will  also  be  the  case  with  Geum  coccineum, 
often  a  March  bloomer.  Alyssum  saxatile  has 
already  produced  its  bright  yellow  flowers,  and 
old  plants  of  A.  ( K.eniga)  maritimum,  the  Sweet 
Alyssum,  usually  treated  as  an  annual,  which 
have  existed  at  the  top  of  a  high  and  dry  bank 
for  the  pist  three  years  and  have  clothed  its 
upper  portion  with  hanging  growths,  though  at 
present  rather  ragged  in  appearance  after  their 
winter  season  of  suspended  animation,  are  com- 
mencing to  put  forth  blossom.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  month  Adonis  vernalis  showed  the 
first  of  its  single  yellow  flowers  above  its  deeply- 
cut  Nigella-like  foliage,  and  thriu^liout  March 
the  Anemones  have  been  beautiful.  The  blue 
flowers  of  the  Apennine  Windflower  appeared  in 
increasing  numbers  as  the  month  advanced, 
creating  an  especially  lovely  picture  when 
naturalised  on  grassy  banks  or  around  the  boles 
of  deciduous  trees,  and  producing  an  exquisite 
colour-harmony  wliere  their  soft  blue  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  pale  yellow  of  the  I^ent  Lilies. 
The  deeper-tinted  Greek  Anemone  (A.  blanda) 
was  still  in  flower  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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month,  and  the  Poppy  Anemone  (A.  coroniria), 
the  oldest  favourite  of  all  the  tribe,  has  daily 
added  to  the  extent  and  diversity  of  its  display, 
though  it  has  not  yet  attained  the  zenith  of  its 
attractiveness,  when  its  breadths  will  present  a 
very  mosaic  of  bright  colouring.  The  Star 
Anemone  (A.  fulgens)  presented  a  glowing 
spot  of  vivid  scarlet  early  in  the  month, 
but  this  species  does  not  take  kindly  to 
all  soils,  and  often  fails  lamentably  after 
its  first  season's  display,  even  if  taken  up 
and  roasted  in  the  sun  after  its  leafage  has  died 
down  previous  to  replanting  in  the  autumn. 
Self-sown  seedling  plants  I  have,  however,  known 
do  well  undisturbed  for  several  seasons.  The 
Pasque  Flower  (A.  Pulsatilla)  in  light  sandy  soil 
has  produced  its  handsome  purple  blossoms  on 
its  downy  flower-stalks,  and  A.  ranunculoides  has 
borne  its  golden,  Buttercup-like  little  blooms  in 
profusion,  while  towards  the  close  of  the  month 
the  charming  A.  Robinsoniana,  the  gem  of  all  the 
Anemones,  expanded  the  first  of  its  silvery-blue 
blossoms.  A.  Hepatica  has  also  been  bright  with 
flower  in  some  gardens,  bat  where  this  plant  is 
unprovided  with  shelter  it  suffers  much  from 
defoliation  in  severe  winters,  many  specimens 
that  I  have  observed  not  having  yet  recovered 
from  the  prolonged  frost  of  1S95.  Where  it 
obtains  complete  shelter  a  low  temperature  does 
not  harm  it,  as  may  be  proved  on  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  where  the  wild  form  may  be  found  blos- 
soming beneath  the  snow-crust.  The  Arabis,  or 
Mountain  Snow  as  the  villagers  style  it,  is  now  a 
sheet  of  white  in  many  a  garden,  the  margins  of 
cottage  pathways  being  mantled  with  a  snowy  veil, 
haunted  in  the  sunny  mornings  by  the  murmur- 
ous honey-bees,  and  now  and  again  by  some 
hybernated  butterfly.  The  Aubrietia's  pale 
lavender  is  now  conspicuous  on  all  sides,  mingled 
here  with  darker  purple,  there  with  the  rose 
colour  of  newer  forms.  One  high  retaining  wall 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  clothed  with  masses  of 
the  Rock  Cress,  first  planted  at  its  summit  and 
since  progagated  by  self-sown  seed  that  has 
lodged  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones  and 
gradually  obscured  the  surface  with  a  curtain 
of  greenery  and  flower.  The  white  bloom-panicles 
of  Cardamine  trifolia  commenced  to  appear 
towards  the  end  of  March,  but  the  Glory  of 
the  Snow  (Chionodoxa)  was  at  its  best  during 
the  first  days  of  the  month.  Such  specimens 
as  I  have  seen  of  C.  AUeni  and  C.  grandi- 
flora  appear  to  be  but  little  larger  than 
fine  examples  of  C.  Lucilia;,  though  rather  lighter 
in  colouring.  The  garden  Crocuses,  golden, 
purple,  and  white,  were  in  full  beauty  early  in 
March,  and  were,  as  usual,  especial  favourites  of 
the  humble-bees,  who  through  the  sunny  hours 
blundered  headlong  into  the  frail,  swaying 
chalices,  emerging  anon  with  their  burly  backs 
yellow  with  the  golden  pollen  of  the  anthers  In 
cottage  gardens  the  double  Daisies,  red  and 
white,  are  blooming,  as  are  the  quaint  Hen  and 
Chicken  Daisies,  with  their  central  blooms  sur- 
rounded by  a  radiation  of  smaller  bios  joms.  Djn- 
dia  Epipactis  has  continued  to  spread  the  green 
and  gold  of  its  curious  flowers  over  a  portion  of 
the  rock  garden,  but  the  giant  Leopard's  Bane 
(Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum  Harpur 
Crewe)  has  been  extremely  backward  in  th 
production  of  its  flowers,  .scarce  half  a  dozen  of 
its  great  golden  stars  having  expanded  during  the 
month.  The  Dog's-tooth  Violets  (Ervthronium) 
are  also  later  than  is  their  wont,  a  few  jUants 
occupying  a  sunny  position  in  a  sheltered  garden 
saving  the  reputation  of  the  race  as  March  flowers 
in  South  Devon.  The  Fritillaries,  too,  are  behind 
their  time,  the  great  Crown  Imperials,  which  in 
1898  flowered  in  February,  not  coming  into  bloon 
until  the  second  week  of  March.  These  hand- 
some plants  are  very  decorative  in  the  garden, 
especially  those  of  the  clear  yellow  variety,  since 
under  good  cultivation  they  will  attain  a  height 
of  3  feet  and  remain  in  full  attractiveness  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  while  their  pungent  smell 
prevents  the  clumps  being  rifled  for  indoor  deco- 
ration. Daring  the  earlier  portion  of  their  flower- 
ng  their   drooping  cups  contain,  suspended   at; 


the   base  of  ca;h   of  the  six   petals,  a   drop  of 
quivering  pellucid  liquid,  known  by  the  children 

toads'  tears,  which,  however,  dry  up  bafore  the 
flowers  have  lost  their  beauty,  leaving  small 
colourless  blotches  where  they  have  hung.  The 
only  other  Fritillary  that  I  have  seen  in  flower  in 
the  open  is  the  almost  black-flowered  F.  persica, 
which  bears  a  many-blossomed  bloom-scape.  The 
yellow  S  tar  of  Bethlehem  (Gagealu  tea)  h  is  produced 
its  greenish  yellow  blooms  throughout  the  month, 
hile  the  GentianelU  has  from  time  to  time  ex- 
panded a  few  deep  blue  blooms.  Early  in 
the  month  the  Lenten  Rjsas  were  already 
past  their  best,  their  later  flowers  rarely 
equalling  those  first  expanded.  Ibaris  corifolia 
is  in  bloom,  and  Iris  stylosa  still  bears  its 
scented  blossoms  after  a  period  of  over  six  months' 
flowering.  The  first  blooms  were  picked  in  Octo- 
ber, and  on  April  1  a  bowlful  was  gathered.  Iris 
reticulata  was  in  full  beauty  at  the  commence- 
ment of  March.  The  lovely  'V'iolet-scented  I.  per- 
sica has  also  been  in  bloom,  but  the  quaint  black- 
flowered  Snake's-head  Iris  (I.  tubsrosa),  which 
generally  expands  its  blooms  in  March,  was  in  full 
flower  by  mid-February,  thereby  forming  an 
exception  to  the  backwardness  exhibited  by  the 
majority  of  plants.  The  charming  Violet  Cress 
(lonopsidium  acaule),  called  in  America  the  Dia- 
mond Flower,  though  its  colour  is  certainly  any- 
thing but  suggestive  of  the  cold  glitter  of  the 
brilliant,  is  remarkably  pretty  in  gardens  where 
it  Buccseds  and  sows  itself  annually.  In  heavy, 
damp  soils  it  often  refuses  to  perpetuate  itself, 
and  in  such  spots  an  annual  sowing  is  needful. 
Both  the  Spring  and  Summer  Snowflakes  (Leuco- 
jum  vernum  and  L.  lestivum)  have  been  flowering 
daring  March,  some  of  the  bulbs  of  the  latter  spe- 
cies in  this  neighbourhood  being  seemingly  of  an 
exceedingly  precocious  strain,  while  the  Spring 
Snowflake  was  more  than  a  fortnight  later  than 
its  usual  date. 

In  a  garden  where  a  number  of  rare  plants  are 
grown  I  found  that  many  of  the  Lilies  had  reached 
the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  when  the  frost  super- 
vened, L.  Henryi  bsing  amongst  the  number.  As 
far  as  could  be  seen  at  that  time,  however,  the 
injury  done  was  confined  to  the  browning  of  th< 
tips  of  the  leaves,  the  tissues  of  the  stems  beinc 
apparently  uninjured.  The  little  Grape  Hya 
cinths  (Muscari  botryoides)  have  swathed  a  shel 
tered  bank  with  the  brilliant  blue  of  innumerable 
celled  flower  spikes,  while  the  fragrant  Musk  Hya- 
cinth (Muscari  mosohatum)hasborne  its  richly-per- 
fumed spires  of  bloom.  M.  (Hyacinthus)  azureum 
and  M  pallidum  have  also  bjen  in  flo 
Megasea  (Saxifraga)  cordifolia  his  continued  to 
display  its  heavy  heads  of  rosy  bloom,  which  in 
sheltered  rockeries  were  in  evidence  before  Christ- 
mas, and  Myosotis  dissitiflora  in  sunny  nooks  is 
exchanging  the  pink  of  its  earliest  expanded 
blooms  for  its  rightful  tint  of  purest  blue.  Tiie 
Spring  Vetch  (Orobus  vernus)  has  comnenced  to 
carpet  the  ground  with  its  purplish  blue  Pea-like 
flowers,  but  the  Paris  Daisies,  of  whose  prospec- 
tive display  in  the  coming  summer  I  wrote  in  too 
confident  a  strain  in  my  February  notes,  have, 
except  in  isolated  cases,  been  killed  by  the  frost. 
Five  or  six  degrees  of  frost  on  the  ground  they  seem 
able  to  stand,  but  when  it  approaches  10°,  especi- 
ally if  it  be  accompanied  by  a  bitter  wind,  they 
almost  invariably  succumb.  The  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, which  I  alluded  to  at  the  same  time  as 
having  passed  through  the  winter  unscathed,  ap- 
pear, fortunately,  but  little  injured  beyond  a 
browning  of  a  portion  of  the  foliags,  and  will 
doubtless  pull  through  now  that  warmer  weather 
has  set  in.  The  creeping  Forget-me-n  it  (Ompha- 
lodes  verna)  and  its  white  variety  are  flowering 
in  warm  spots,  but  do  not  as  yet  exhibit  any 
prodigality  of  blossom.  The  Polyanthus  beds  are 
now  beginning  to  look  bright,  and  will  be  at  their 
best  daring  the  present  month.  Primula  denti- 
culata,  P.  margioata,  and  P.  Sieboldi  have  com- 
menced to  bloom,  and  the  blue  Primroses  are  in 
full  flower  in  some  gardens.  Packets  of  seed 
produce  flowers  of  varying  tints,  the  colours  in 
some  cases  having  rather  a  washed-out  appear- 
ance.    Romulea  pylea  in  a  garden  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood showed  a  crowd  of  white  Crocus-like 
flowers  amongst  its  Rush-like  foliage,  and  the 
purple  form  was  also  in  bloom.  Saxifraga  Bur- 
seriana  has  borne  its  white  flowers  with  their 
delicately  crisped  petals,  and  the  Scillas  of  the 
bifolia  and  sibirioa  sections  were  in  full  beauty  at 
the  commencement  of  March.  The  Satin  Flower 
(Sisyrinchium)  and  its  white  variety,  S.  grand!- 
florum  album,  expmdei  their  first  blooms  during 
the  closing  days  of  th3  m  joth,  and  the  frail  white 
chalices  of  Thalictrum  anemonoides  appeared, 
while  Triteleia  uniflara  b]re  its  star-shaped  white 
blossoms.  Beddug  Tulips  are  affording  a  brave 
display  ;  Vermilion  Brilliant  is  a  very  vivid  scar- 
let, the  colour  being  aptly  described  by  its  name. 
The  handsomo  Talipa  Graigi  has  also  bean  in 
bloom  in  the  open  border,  its  dazzling  flowers 
equalling  those  of  Vermilion  Brilliant  in  colour, 
while  its  purple  spotted  leaves  have  a  striking 
effect.  This  Tulip  appears  to  resent  the  presence 
of  any  manure  in  the  soil,  but  generally  succeeds 
well  in  pure  loam  of  a  sandy  nature.  The  Vincas, 
both  large  and  small,  are  blooming  well.  The 
smill  Periwinkle  gro^s  wild  in  many  Devonshire 
lanes  and  wood',  and  is  now  providing  a  charm- 
ing colour  schema,  where  its  blue  flowers  m'ngle 
with  the  pale  saffron  of  the  Primroses  which 
spangle  many  a  high  bank  with  their  countless 
blooms.  Violets  were  flowering  most  abundantly 
until  the  frost  checked  the  expansion  of  the 
blooms,  and  early  in  the  month  I  saw  a  large  bad 
of  California  the  flowers  on  which  were  so  thick 
that  it  appeared  more  purple  than  green.  The 
individual  flowers  were  of  large  size  and  borne  on 
long  stalks,  while  close  by  a  companion  bed  of 
Princass  of  Wales  presented  an  almost  equally 
striking  sight.  The  beds  in  question,  in  which 
the  runners  had  bean  planted  during  the  preced- 
ing April,  had  been  deeply  dug  and  well  enriched, 
a  gold  proportion  of  leaf-mould  having  bean 
added  to  the  heavy  loam.  They  were  situated 
on  a  slight  slopa  to  the  north-west  in  a  position 
sheltered  at  a  little  distance  by  deciduous  trees, 
and  entirely  escapad  tha  attacks  of  red  spider 
which  weakened  so  many  plantations  during  the 
past  dry  summer,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
employ  their  vigour  in  the  production  of  a  lavish 
display  of  bloom.     Of  the 

N.\ROISSI, 

the  Tenby  Daffodil  (N.  obvallarisi  was  the  first  of 
the  golden  trumpet  section,  but  this  variety  is 
such  a  bad  doer  in  the  majority  of  cases  when 
grown  in  tilled  ground,  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  plantation  to  disappear  altogether  in 
the  space  of  three  years.  When  planted  in  the 
grass,  however,  its  constitution  often  appears  to 
gain  in  strength.  Maximus,  Emperor,  rugilobus, 
d  Golden  Spur  flowered  well,  the  last  being  the 
m  1st  satisfactory  of  this  section  for  the  provision  of 
cut  flowers.  Queen  of  Spain  has  expanded  its  clear 
yellow  flowers  in  the  grass,  where  it  gives  pro- 
mise of  increasing  in  strength  year  by  year.  I 
noted  last  year  that  almist  half  of  the  bulbs  sent 
ou';  under  tha  name  of  Queen  of  Spain  produced 
flo.vers  having  trumpats  with  a  spreading  rim; 
whereas  in  the  typical  flower  the  trumpet  is  abso- 
lutely straight  without  a  suspicion  of  a  turned- 
out  rim,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  separate  the  two  forms.  This,  I  see,  has  now 
been  done,  the  straight  trumpets  retaining  ths 
original  name  of  Qaeen  of  Spain,  while  those 
witb  the  flanged  trumpets  are  sent  out  under  the 
name  of  King  of  Spain.  The  new  M.  J.  Berkeley 
is  a  grand  addition  to  the  golden  trumpet  class, 
but  it  will  be  some  years  before  this  can  ba  pro- 
cured at  a  cheap  enough  rate  to  plant  in  any 
quantity.  Of  the  bicolor  trumpets,  Horsfieldi  and 
princeps  have  flowered  well,  the  former  being  by 
far  tha  mire  valuable,  since  its  colouring  is  more 
distinct  and  the  texture  of  its  perianth  far  firmer 
than  is  the  case  with  princeps.  Of  the  white 
trumpat  section,  pallidus  pra?cox  is  generally  as 
disappointing  as  obvallaris,  though  this  v.iriety 
also  appears  to  be  more  at  home  when  naturalised 
in  the  grass  than  when  planted  in  tilled  ground. 
This  also  applies  to  tortuoius,  moschatus,  and 
cernuus    clumps  of  which  I  have  seen  thoroughly 
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established  in  the  grass.  Sach  beautiful  white 
trumpets  as  Mme.  de  Graaflf,  Galatea,  and  Snow- 
flake  are  exceedingly  attractive,  but  at  the  pre- 
sent prices  can  only  be  tentatively  tried.  Of  the 
incomparabilis  section,  the  sturdy  Sir  Watkin,  as 
well  as  Figaro,  Cynosure,  Frank  Miles,  and 
Stella  have  bloomed  satisfactorily.  C.  J.  Back- 
house, a  recent  introduction  belonging  to  this 
class,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  striking 
Daffodils  in  cultivation,  its  deep  orange  trumpet 
and  clear  yellow  perianth  rendering  it  particu 
larly  effective.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  of 
weak  constitution  and  does  not  succeed  well  in 
the  open  border,  but  cannot  speak  from  experi- 
ence. If  this  be  true,  it  is  singularly  unfortu 
nate  that  such  a  beautiful  flower  should  not  share 
the  robust  health  of  the  commoner  varieties  of  its 
section.  Goliath  and  Sirius  are  two  handsome 
Narcissi  of  the  same  class.  N.  odoras  was  in 
bloom  in  the  early  days  of  the  month,  as  was  the 
old  double  Telamonius  plenus,  while  in  the 
concluding  days  of  March,  N.  poeticus  ornatus,  N. 
p.  poetarum  and  N.  Burbidgei  expinded  their 
first  blossoms.  The  other  day  I  saw  in  a  garden 
a  bloom  of  the  delicate  little  golden  N.  triandrus 
concolor. 

No  damage  has  been  done  to  the  fruit  blossom 
in  the  open  garden  by  the  frost,  since  the  tirst  of 
the  Plums  and  Pears  only  expanded  their 
earliest  flowers  after  its  departure,  but  I  hear 
the  Peach-blossom  on  the  walls  has  been  injured 
in  a  few  cases.  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  all  give 
a  good  promise  for  the  future  up  to  the  present. 
Of 

Shrub-s, 
Andromedas  have  come  into  bloom,  while 
Berberis  Darwini  and  B.  Mahonia  are  daily 
increasing  the  number  of  their  expanded  blos- 
soms. Choisya  ternata  is  fully  set  with  buds, 
which  here  and  there  are  bursting  into  flower 
Cornus  mas  retained  its  bloom  through  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  and  Cydonia  (Pyrus)  japonica 
is  bright  with  scarlet  blossoms.  The  Forsyth' 
are  commencing  to  display  their  pendent  shoots 
of  golden  bloom  and  the  Laurustinus  is  flowering 
freely.  The  double  Jew's  Mallow  (Kerria 
japonica  fl. -pi.),  after  about  three  month.»'  rest 
from  flower-bearing,  is  again  in  bloom,  and 
Pittosporum  Tobira  is  carrying  its  fraj^rant  white 
flower-clusters.  The  double  pink  Prunus  is 
blossoming,  and  both  Ribss  sanguineum  and  K 
album  are  in  full  flower,  while  Rhododendron 
Nobleanum  is  gradually  losing  its  brijjhti 
The  Blackthorn's  leafless  twigs  are  white 
flower,  the  erstwhile  downy  white  catkins  on 
the  Willow  wands  have  reached  their  stage  of 
fluS'y  yellowness,  and  in  the  copses  the  "rosy 
plumelets  tuft  the  Larch."  S.  W.  F. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions 

NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETY. 
Southern  Section. 
TuE  exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula  Society 
on  Tuesday,  the  18th,  surpassed  in  extent  the  most 
sanguine    expectations    of    the   promoters.     Th 
quality  of  the  blooms  generally  was  poor,  though 
there  were    a    few    conspicuous    exceptions 
casual  observer  not  taking  note  of  the  incidence 
of  the  season  might  be  disposed  to  say  there  has 
been    no   im[)rovement   in    the   florist's   Auricu 
during  the  past  thirty  years  because  the  flowers 
were  apparently  poor.     They  were  poor  because 
every    possible   means   had   been    resorted  to   to 
get  the  jilants  into  bloom,  and  when   pressure  of 
this  kind  is  put  upon   them  the  results  are  dis 
appointing.     A  much  better  exhibition  could  be 
held  on  the  first  week  in  May.     Still,  there  we 
four  collections  of  twelve  varieties,  the  first  pri 
going   to    Mr.  .James   Douglas,   Great   Bookhai 
He   had,    of   green  edges,  John    Hannaford   and 
Firefly,  both  decidedly  rough  ;  grey  edges.  Din 
ham,  George  RuJd  and  George  Lightbody  ;  white 
edges,  Rachel,  Acme,  V^enus  and  Lady  Churchill, 
the  two  latter  much  in  the  way  of  Acme,  with 


selfs  Cleopatra,  Teresias  and  Mrs.  Potts.  Mr. 
Charles  Phillips,  Bracknell,  Berks,  ivas  second 
with  decidedly  smaller  trusses  of  bloom,  but 
generally  of  higher  quality  :  so  size  of  truss  pro- 
bably influenced  the  verdict  of  the  judges.  Mr. 
Phillips  had  Mrs.  Henwood,  green  edge,  very 
fine.  It  had  seven  or  eight  expanded  pips,  and 
earned  for  Mr.  Phillips  the  distinction  of  having 
the  premier  Auricula  in  the  show.  Mr.  Douglas 
had  a  fine  George  Lightbody,  but  the  green  edged 
carried  the  day.  Miss  Birnett  and  Miss  Phillips, 
two  tine  aelfs  of  Mr.  Phillip^'  raising,  were  good. 
Mr.  Phillips  took  the  first  prize  with  six 
varieties,  staging  Mrs.  Henwood  and  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  gresn  edges,  grey  edge 
George  Rudd,  white  edge  Acme,  and  self 
Black  Bess,  all  good,  the  season  considered. 
Mr.  J.  Sargeint,  Cobhxm,  was  second.  He  had 
among  his  plants  an  attractive  red  self  named 
Ruby.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  who  was  third,  had  a 
green  edge  named  Shirley  Hibberd  and  the  old 
red  self  Lord  of  Lome  in  very  good  condition. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Euston,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn, 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  had  the  best  four  show 
varieties,  among  them  a  grey  edge  named  Mont 
Blanc,  which  promises  well,  ha\ing  stout,  bold, 
well-formed  pips,  and  Mirmion,  a  chaste  white 
edge.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth,  Birming- 
ham, was  second.  He  had  Heroine,  a  dark  self, 
in  good  character,  and  white  edge  Heather  Bell. 
Jlr.  Brown  had  the  first  prize  for  two  plants, 
having  green  edge  the  Rav.  F.  D.  Horner  and 
Heroine,  self.  Mr.  Euston  was  second.  In  the 
classes  in  which  one  plant  only  is  shown,  the  best 
green  edges  were  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Abbi- 
Litzt,  and  Mars;  the  best  grey  edges,  Rachel, 
which  is  generally  classed  with  the  white  edges, 
and  Geo.  Rudd.  The  best  white  edges  were 
Acme,  Heather  Bell,  and  Mrs.  Dodwcll ;  the  bast 
selfs,  Heroine,  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  Mrs.  Potts. 
There  were  three  collections  of  fifty  Auriculas, 
the  best  coming  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  Lanca- 
shire Hero  was  in  this  collection  as  a  green  edge. 
It  will  come  so  from  a  truss  formed  in  the  autumn. 
.\nother  green  edge  was  Dr.  Hardy.  Mr.  C. 
Phillips  was  second,  and  the  Guildford  Hardy 
Plant  Nursery  Co.  third,  though  we  think  the 
balance  of  quality  was  decidedly  with  the  last. 

Then  came  the  attractive  alpines,  which 
possess  a  brilliincy  that  always  commands  at- 
tention. Mr.  Chas.  Phillips,  who  has  taken  a 
foremost  place  as  a  raiser,  was  first  with  Myra, 
a  beautiful  variety  selected  as  the  premier 
alpine  in  the  show,  and  awarded  a  certifi- 
cate of  merit  in  addition.  Evelyn  Phillips, 
Lady  C.  Walsh,  Cassandra,  Mrs.  Martin  Smith, 
Saturn,  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Strange,  all  gold  centres; 
Perfection  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Barnett  were  his 
best.  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Co. 
was  second.  Dean  Hole  having  very  fine  and 
bright ;  Bella  Ainsleigh  was  large  and  showy, 
but  it  is  coarse  as  shown.  Mr.  Phillips  came  in 
first  with  six  alpines,  a  very  good  lot,  Mr.  Euston 
being  second.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  had  the  bjjt 
four  ;  Mr.  P.  Purnell,  Streatham  Hill,  was  second. 
Single  plants  of  alpine  Auriculas  were  few,  the 
best  gold  centres,  Evelyn  Phillips  and  Dean  Hole  ; 
white  centres,  Perfection  and  Echo.  Fancy  Auri- 
culas, which  may  be  said  to  include  the  nonde- 
scripts of  the  Auricula  classes,  are  also  attractive 
on  account  of  their  eccentricity  of  character ; 
among  them  are  found  yellow  selfs,  &c.  The 
collection  from  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nur- 
sery Co.  was  placed  first  ;  Mr.  .T.  Douglas  was 
second. 

Collections  of  twelve  fancy  Polyanthuses  in  pots 
were  represented  by  one  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
but  below  the  usual  quality  seen  at  this  exhi- 
bition. Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  twelve  Prim- 
roses, but  they  were  weak,  owing  entirely  to  the 
season.  No  double  Primroses  were  forthcoming. 
The  class  for  twelve  species  of  Primula  brought 
a  good  representative  collection  from  Mr.  P.  Pur- 
nell, who  had  obconica,  japonica,  floribunda, 
nivea,  viscosa,  rosea,  Forbsji,  verticillata,  sinensis, 
denticulata  alba,  and  cashmeriana,  with  two  varie- 
ties of  P.  Sieboldi.  A  second  collection  was 
taged,    but,    having    been    reduced    to    eleven 


plants,  was  passed  by  the  judges.  Mr.  -T. 
Douglas  had  the  first  prize  with  six,  but  thjy 
were  rather  poor  in  comparison.  Miss  Jekyll 
had  the  best  basket  of  Primroses  and  Polyan- 
thuses, staging  very  fine  white  and  yellow  varie- 
ties. Mr.  J.  T.  Bannett-Poi-  was  second  with  a 
fine  mixture.  The  best  collection  of  species  and 
varieties  of  Primulas  came  from  Mr.  P.  Purnell. 
They  were  tastefully  arranged  in  a  box,  in  which 
each  example  showed  to  the  best  advantage. 
These  were  obconica,  denticulata,  floribunda, 
Sieboldi,  marginata,  intermedia.  Auricula,  &;. 
The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Co.  came 
second  with  a  collection  mainly  of  fancy  Auriculas 
bedded  in  Moss  in  an  oval  basket.  This  firm 
also  had,  not  for  competition,  some  pretty  small 
species  arranged  in  a  round  basket,  with  a 
groundwork  of  Sempervivum.  Classes  were  pro- 
vided for  such  exhibitors  as  had  never  won  a 
prize,  but  only  one  competitor  in  one  of  the  classes 
put  in  an  appearance. 

The  classes  for  go'.d-laced  Polyanthuses  brought 
two  collections  of  three  plants.  Mr.  J.  Weston 
was  first  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  second;  and  the 
same  exhibitors  held  similar  positions  in  the  class 
for  one  variety. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright  had  his  giant  yellow 
Primrose  Evelyn  Arkwright  in  splendid  condi- 
tion, and  Mr.  J.  C.  Arkwright,  both  from  Hamp- 
ton Court,  Leominster,  had  a  small  group  of 
species  and  varieties.  A  representative  collec- 
tion of  Polyanthuses  in  pots  in  good  charactei 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Collins  Bros  ,  of  Hampton 

Royal  Hortieuitural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  fl  )wer  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  2,  in  the 
Drill  Hill,  James  Street,  Westminster,  at  1  to 
r>  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "The  British  and  Swiss 
Alpine  Floras"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  E.  A.  N. 
Arber  at  3  o'clock. 

Notes  of  the  Week. 

Chryaanthemum  Duke  of  York.— 1  enclose 
you  a  blonm  of  Chrysanthemum  Duke  of  York.  The 
pliat  h;i3  been  gro»n  in  an  Sinch  pot,  and  earned 
seven  bloom?,  all  eaudly  good  as  the  enclosei,  which 
would  have  bseu  better  in  a  few  days,  as  it  w.iuld  have 
been  more  fully  expanded.— J.  C.  Sev.mour,  Porto- 
belhi  House  Gardens,  West  Nonoood. 

Narei-  bus  EUen  Barr.— This  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  purest  of  the  white  N.  Burbidgei  group.  It  is  m 
eood  and  distinct  flower,  and  very  beautiful  withil 
What  is  a  particularly  strong  point  in  the  flower  is  the 
exceeding  purity  of  the  perimth,  aid  this,  together 
wi'haeupof  much  beauty  and  retioement,  renders  it  a 
very  pleasing  and  serviceable  variety.  It  is  good  in 
coustitutiou  and  a  strong,  tall  grow.;r. 

Anthurium  Perfectioa.— It  speaks  well  for 
the  more  than  suatained  character  of  any  giod  flower- 
ing plant  that  it  can  on  its  first  appearaice  obtain  the 
award  of  merit,  and  subsequently,  when  well  esta- 
blished and  flowers— or,  as  in  this  case,  spithes— are 
much  improve  i,  that  it  should  secure  t'le  hi^'ier 
award,  viz  ,  the  first-class  certificate.  _  The  richly 
coloured  blades  are  of  a  fiery  crimson,  with  a  surface 
as  though  it  had  many  times  been  varnished. 

Narcissua  Stella  maxlmuB.— This  variety  is 
as  much  a  form  of  Incomparabilis  as  is  the  ordinary 
Stella,  so  well  known  aming  the  early  popular  kinds 
and  so  largely  grown.  N.  Stella  maKinuis  is  a  giant 
form  of  the  old  plant  in  every  way,  nit  merely  m 
crown  and  perianth,  but  equally  in  habit .  .I'  RrowtU  and 
in  the  giant  flower-stems  that  tower  ab-ve  the  foliage. 
Here  is  a  plant  for  grass  gardeniiigif  yon  will,  delicate 
and  pleasing  in  colour  and  a  fine  grower  that  will  take 
care  of  itself.  . 

Rose  Catherine  Mermet.— The  regular  visitor 
to  the  Drill  Hall  meetinns  early  in  the  year  is  nn 
stranger  to  good  flowers  of  this  handsome  and  popular 
Hose.  Yet  there  came  from  the  Old  Nurseries,  Chcs- 
hunt.  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  meetin-  of  the  Iloyal 
Horticultural  Society  some  of  its  flowers  thit  were 
really  giants  of  its  kind.  They  were  indeed  remark- 
able in  this  respect,  yet  not  specially  endowed  in  the 
matter  of  colour,  this  being  paler  than  is  usually  seen 

Olematis  NelUa  Mosar.  —  This  Clematis 
promises    to    bo    one    of    the    best  aud    most    suit- 
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able  for  greenhouse  cuUure  in  the  early  part 
of  tlie  year.  It  is  free-flowering  and  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  colour.  One  position  in  which  Clematises 
may  show  themselves  to  advantage  is  the  corridor  or 
very  cool  conservatory.  Nellie  Moser  has  flowers  of 
a  pleasing  mauve,  with  a  rose  tint  shading  this,  the 
rosy  mauve  tone  that  constitutes  a  centre  bar  giving 
quite  a  warm   tone   of  colouring  to  the  flower  as  a 

Rose  Sunrise. — In  its  colour,  form,  and  free- 
flowering  this  lovely  new  Itose  appears  to  be  an  id?al 
one.  There  is  just  that  fulness  with  that  length  oF 
pointed,  tapering  bud  which  marks  it  as  a  high-class 
flower,  while  the  warm  tints  surrounding  t"ie  outer 
petals  are  an  added  attraction.  The  predominating 
tone  is  a  coppery  bronze  and  rose-salmon,  a  really  f  is- 
cinating  combination.  A  lovely  batch  of  it  at  the 
Drill  Hall  last  week,  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckedd, 
portrays  it  in  a  new  light,  viz.,  that  of  a  good  forcing 
variety. 

Talipa  Kaufmanniana.— Promising  in  every 
respect  on  it3  firit  introduction,  or  rather  on  its  first 
flowering,  this  lovely  species  improves  year  by  year,  as 
much  in  size  as  in  tlie  quality  of  the  blooms.  The  spe- 
cies has  been  flowering  freely  both  at  Ditton  and  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  the  great  cupped 
flowers  are  handsome  in  the  extreme.  The  inside  of 
the  flower  is  mainly  of  a  very  pure  cream-white  and 
with  a  has  i  of  rich  orange  well  defined.  Externally 
the  sepals  are  of  a  rose-purple  hue,  and  being  of  large 
size  the  blossoms  are  very  striking.  Among  species 
it  must  occupy  a  very  prominent  plac3. 

Huscari  pallens. — Some  of  our  Grape  Hya- 
cinths are  of  the  most  beautiful  blue  imaginable. 
This  Crimean  species  has,  however,  not  the  charm 
of  brilliant  colouring  to  recommend  it,  and  is, 
perhaps,  more  interesting  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  genus  or  who  care  for  plants  not  often 
met  with.  It  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  say 
that  it  is  an  ineffective  little  plant  with  racemes 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers.  These  are 
white — or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  whitish — with 
a  tinge  of  blue  or  green. — S.  Arsott. 

PrimroseEvelyn  Arkwright.— This  is  truly 
a  monster,  but  it  is  certainly  bereft  of  the  modest 
charm  of  our  British  Primrose.  True  we  still 
possess  our  wild  Primrose  in  all  its  original  sim- 
plicity and  delicate  beauty,  and  it  is  not  likely  we 
shall  minimise  its  worth  with  the  advent  of 
monster  forms.  The  above  is  certainly  one  of 
these  monster  varieties,  the  flowers,  and  indeed 
the  leaves  and  the  entire  plant,  being  a  marvel  of 
vigour  and  robustness.  The  solitary  flowers  are 
each  fully  as  large  as  a  crown  piece,  probably 
larger,  and  in  all  the  plants  at  the  Drill  Hall  last 
week  the  same  wondrous  vigour  prevailed. 

Star  Cinerarias.— This  is  evidently  destined 
to  be  the  popular  name  of  the  Cineraria  stellata 
vars  ,  which  created  a  good  deil  of  interest  when 
recently  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading.  Devoid  to  a  very  large  extent  of  the 
great  soft  and  flabby  tissues  of  the  older  types  of 
Cineraria,  these  Star-flowers  are  infinitely  better 
suited  for  cutting  and  for  general  decoration,  a 
value  but  enhanced  by  an  innate  inclination  to 
form  sprays  rather  than  clustered  heads  of  flowers. 
Not  unnaturally  these  starry  blossoms,  with  their 
light  elegant  bearing,  are  in  much  request  for 
general  decoration,  particularly  when  cut. 

Anemone  nemorosa  rosea  fl. -pi. —This  is 
not  a  new  flower,  but  one  not  to  be  slighted,  as 
too  many  are  disposed  to  think  should  be  done 
with  the  varieties  of  our  Wood  Anemones.  They 
are  very  beautiful  wherever  they  may  be  grown, 
even  if  some  of  us  cannot  have  them  in  great 
breadths  in  the  wild  garden.  The  Wood  A 
mone  is  comparatively  variable,  and  the  variety 
under  notice  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  admire  the  rather  numerous  forms.  The 
pretty  semi-double  flowers,  which  are  freely  pro 
duced,  are  charming  with  their  rose  and  white 
tinted  petals.  In  a  rather  moist,  peaty  soil  anc_ 
with  partial  shade  it  would  make  a  lovely  carpet 
if  plentiful  enough.— S.  A. 

Anemone  Bobinsoniana. — This  is  indeed 
exquisite  flower,  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  seen  it  if  they  are  at  all  interested 
in  our  early  flowers.  The  beautiful  blue  of  its 
flowers  IS  so  beautiful  that  it  lingers  in  the 
memory  until  the  next  season  comes  round  with  a 


renewal  of  its  charms.  Unfortunately,  the  true 
plant  is  no's  always  supplied  when  it  is  ordered. 
Plants  of  A.  nemorosa  ca-rulea  are  sometimes  sent 
instead.  Lovely  as  this  is,  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  A.  Robinsoniana.  A  race  of  large-flowered 
arieties  such  as  this  would  be  appreciated.  Mr. 
.James  Allen,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  has  raised  a  seed- 
ling a  little  larger  and  with  rather  warmer  colour- 
ing in  its  blooms. — S.  Abnott,  Carsethorn,  by 
Dumfries,  N.B. 
A  note  from  Wales. — There  is  yet  bub  slight 
iprovement  in  the  weather  in  this  district.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  had  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  rain- 
fall that  obtained  during  the  last  few  weeks,  but 
wintry  weather  still  prevails.  Early  in  the  week 
we  had  a  snowstorm,  which,  fortunately,  was  of 
brief  duration,  for  it  was  the  heaviest,  while  it 
lasted,  I  ever  remember,  the  flakes  being  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  falling  so  thickly  that  the 
ground  was  soon  covered.  Later  we  had  frequent 
hailstorms,  and  the  whole  week  has  been  charac- 
terised by  a  dull,  heavy  black  sky,  the  wind 
veering  from  north  to  east,  with  several  degrees 
of  frost  most  nights.  The  prospects  of  a  plentiful 
fruit  crop  are  not  promising,  as  all  Plums  and 
rries  and  many  Pears  are  in  full  bloom  in  this 
inclement  weather.— J.  R.,  Merioneth. 

Fritillaria  imperialis  longipetala. — It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Crown  Imperials  will  soon 
receive  an  increased  share  of  attention  from 
growers  of  hardy  flowers.  The  trend  of  taste  in 
this  direction  is  evident  to  some,  and  the  exhibit 
from  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  as  reported  on  page 
230,  will  tend  to  give  it  an  impetus.  The  Crown 
Imperials  are  rather  stiff,  it  is  true,  but  their 
stately  habit  makes  them  of  much  value  in  our 
spring  gardens.  I  remember  being  much  in- 
terested in  a  bed  of  Crown  Imperials  at  Tottenham 
a  good  many  years  ago,  and  one  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  dark  brown  variety  referred 
to  in  your  report  I  saw  a  fine  yellow  one  the 
other  day  called  F.  imperialis  longipetala.  The 
flowers  are  bright  yellow  and  larger  than  usual, 
the  length  of  the  petals  adding  much  to  their 
apparent  size. — S.  Arnott. 

Anemone  blanda  cypriana.— This  comes  a 
long  while  after  all  other  forms  of  A.  blanda,  and 
by  its  dwarfer  habit  of  growth  and  more  rounded 
flowers  would  appear  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Apennine  Windflower  than  A.  blanda.  This, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  value  as  a 
good  garden  flower  ;  indeed,  as  such  it  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  a  very  beautiful  group.  So  beautiful 
was  it,  indeed,  on  the  occasion  of  its  coming 
before  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  recently,  that  the  entire  com- 
mittee with  one  accord  voted  it  the  highest 
honours.  The  example  in  question  was  sent  from 
the  Dake  of  Rutland's  garden,  Belvoir  Castle,  a 
garden  that  for  something  like  twenty  or  thirty 
years  has  been  famed  for  the  rich  displays  of 
Anemone  blanda  quite  early  in  the  year.  This 
pretty  plant  presents  a  charming  picture  of  blue 
and  white  that  produces  a  wonderful  effect. 

Saxifraga  Haworthiana.— Those  who  have 
seen  many  of  the  seedlings  which  have  in  recent 
years  been  raised  from  the  Saxifrages  we  know  as 
the  Megasea  section  will  look  with  much  doubt 
upon  the  possibility  of  maintaining  some  of  the 
names  of  the  plants  in  this  group  or  division. 
The  diversity  in  foliage  is  remarkable,  while  in 
their  general  appearance  there  is  much  difference. 
I  recently  saw  a  pretty  Saxifrage  under  the  name 
of  Saxitraga  Haworthiana,  but  have  been  unable 
to  find  the  name  in  any  work  of  reference.  The 
leaves  were  rather  small,  narrower  than  those  of 
S.  crassifolia,  and  considerably  deeper  green  in 
colour.  The  flowers  were  not  unlike  those  of  the 
plant  we  know  as  S.  purpurea  (of  the  Megasea 
section,  I  mean),  but  were  more  drooping  in  habit. 
They  were  produced  in  small  heads.  Given  a 
sheltered  situation,  these  Megaseas  are  often  of 
much  value,  but  in  exposed  places  they  are  often 
much  crippled  in  spring.- S.  Arnott. 

Anemone  fulgens  — As  I  have  previously 
written  to  The  Garden  upon  the  non  flowering  of 


Anemone  f  ulgens,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  I  have  followed  the  recent  notes  with  much 
interest.  In  my  garden  I  have  hitherto  found  it 
necessary  to  grow  it  in  the  driest  and  sunniest 
place  at  command.  In  view  of  what  has  appeared 
in  these  columns  one  cannot  with  any  degree  of 
truth  maintain  that  this  is  requisite  to  induce 
flowering  from  year  to  year.  What  some  of  your 
correspondents  say  is  <iuite  borne  out  by  some  in- 
quiry and  observation  conducted  last  year  and 
this  season.  Recently  I  saw  a  tine  established 
clump  full  of  flower  in  a  pretty  garden  only  a  few 
miles  from  here.  It  was  not  growing  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  it  would  have  been  at  home  in  my 
garden,  yet  it  was  a?  fine  and  free-flowering  as 
anyone  could  desire.  Such  an  illustration  brings 
home  to  one  how  little  we  know  of  the  needs  of 
many  plants  and  how  easily  theories  formed  from 
our  own  practice  can  be  brushed  aside  by  seeing 
the  experience  of  others.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so, 
as  it  gives  encouragement  to  persevere. — S. 
Arnott. 


Obituary. 

MR.  J.  R.  CHARD. 
The  death  of  this  once  well-known  gardener  took 
place  at  Clapham  on  the  23rd  inst.  Born  in 
London  in  1824,  he  commenced  his  gardening 
career  with  Mr.  Woodin,  gardener  to  Sir  George 
Robinson,  Bart.,  of  Cranford  Hall,  Kettering. 
From  here  he  went  for  a  time  to  the  Pine -apple 
Place  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  and  Co., 
Edgware  Road,  by  whom  he  was  sent  when  21 
years  of  age  as  gardener  to  Sir  Fredk.  Bathursb, 
Bart.,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury.  While  here 
he  became  widely  known  as  a  most  successful 
cultivator  of  specimen  plants  and  of  Roses. 
With  table  decorations  he  may  be  said  to  have 
set  the  fashion  in  light,  elegant,  and  artistic 
arrangements,  furnishing  many  useful  object- 
lessons  for  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  leading 
exhibitor  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural and  the  Royal  Botanic  Societies,  also  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Alexandra  Palace,  and  Agri- 
cultural Hall.  After  a  service  of  twenty-six 
years  at  Clarendon  Park  he  came  to  the  south  of 
London,  and  gradually  built  up  a  good  connec- 
tion as  a  landscape  gardener,  while  his  services 
were  in  much  request  as  a  judge  at  flower  shows. 


Sowerby's   "English   Botany."— We  learn 

that  the  proprietors  of  Nature  are  about  to  issue  a 
special  reprint  of  the  third  edition  of  Sowerby's 
"  English  Botany,"  to  be  offered  on  tlie  instalment 
system.  As  in  the  former  editions,  all  the  illastrations 
will  be  coloured  by  hand . 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.  —  Another 
week  of  very  changeable  weather.  The  days 
were,  as  a  rule,  cold  and  sunless,  while  the  nights 
were  mostly  warm.  Oa  the  coldest  night  the 
exposed  thermometer  showed  1'  of  frost.  Both 
at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  at  the 
present  time  of  about  seasonable  warmth.  Dar- 
ing the  past  three  weeks  rain  his  fallen  on  seven- 
teen days  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  2J  inches, 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  in  excess  of  the  mean 
total  fall  for  the  month.  For  the  last  five  days 
the  average  record  of  clear  sunshine  has  been 
only  If  hours  a  day.  A  wild  Cherry  tree  grow- 
ing in  my  garden  came  first  into  blossom  on  the 
20th,  or  exactly  its  average  date  for  the  previous 
thirteen  years,  but  five  days  later  than  last  year. 
— E.  M.,  nerl-lmm^led. 


Names  of  plants —( '.nxt.Tnt  Render.— ^  linitho- 

galum  nutans. 11'.  /..— Kpiilendrum  atropurpureum. 

.1.11.  D  — Ribcsgrossulatia. J.  C.  t.— Specimen 

very  much  shrivelled,  but  wd  think  it  is  Iris  caucisica. 

W.    /■'af.-Krythroiiium    giganteum. E.    T. 

Nantes.— SpMixis    Garibildi. /'.    B.   C.    «.— We 

know  of  no  book  on  the  plants  you  r^fer  to. 


"  The    'English    'Plowe  •    Garden."  —  Tlio- 

,-,,„..;,;:,  ,-,>■  .,  -,    ',"■.    -.■;    i.  ~,r,,,inrn  of  nil  the  best 

f.l.n,!  ,  '        '       I  ment,  beautifully 

.  ■  ,  ■       ,1/  -I  ■'■rarij  isi,uo  bound 

,,1    ,<  .     ,..  »    ."      ...  -I.-'     ■   'Hca    nett.      Of  all 
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Farmers  a 


OiotaMd  and  Fmit  i— 

,  irregular  breaking  of 
fruit  growers    . . 
Fruit  notes,  hardy        . .     — 
Fruit,  small,  prospects 
Fruit  trees,  disbudding 
Fruit  trees,  feeding      . ,     . . 

Grape  Gros  Maroc 

Melon,  Cox's  Golden  Gem  . 
Pine-apples  in  small  houses 
Planting,  autumn  v,  spring 
Trees,  late  planted        _     . . 


Aubrietias        

Dnjfodils  at  ffarlei/  Plai-e    . . 

Flower,-,  c^irly,  in  the  turf  at 

Lily,  the  Arum,  in  the  open 

Medicigo  marina 

Narcissus  Apricot 

Stock  Princess  Alice     . .     . . 

Tulips,  late  

Viola  Society,  National , .  . . 
Violets,  propagating  ..  .. 
Wallflowers  and  frost  _     .. 


Beans,  dwarf  Kidney 


Celery  as  a  vegetable 
Celery,  planting     .. 

Kales 

Mint  from  cuttings 
Mushroom  beds,  spaw 
Onion,  James's  Long  Keep 

Onions  in  beds,  growing     ..  308 
Onions,  light    ,:  heavy  soil 

for 309 

Peas  and  frost 308 

Peas,  early,  in  the  open      -.  310 

Potato  International  Kidney  308 

Potatoes,  cheap      310 

Spinach  in  cold  pits     . .     . .  308 

Tomatoes,  notes  on      . .     _  308 

OapdsD  Flonbi— 

Hibiscus  Archerl 310 

Ferns  :— 

Fern,  the  Oak 311 

Fcni,    Ihe    Oak;    at    Bb;ia„i, 


XNDESX. 

(aiustrations  in  Italics.) 
Cypripedium  venustum  .. 
Dendrobium  crystallinum  . . 
Dendrobium  Falc  jneri  gigan- 

Dendrobium  Johnsoniae 
Dendrobium  secundum 
Dendrobium  Venus      ..     .. 
Epidendrum  macrochilum   . 

L^lia  lobata  

Maxillaria  praestans  ^  . . 
Maxillaria  Sanderiana  ,.  .. 
Miltonia  Bleuiana  . .  . . 
Odontoglossum  Andorsonia- 

Odontoglossum    coronarium 

Phatenopsids  at  Buth  HUl  ' 
Triehocentrum  tigrinum    .. 

Fieas  and  Blunbai— 

Fuchsia   Riccartoni   and  F. 

Laurfl,  the  Caucasian 
Prunus  Pissardi  at  Ard-Ctiirfi 
Trumpet  flowers  and  their 

Books  :— 

"A  Hand-bock  for  Warwick- 
shire"       

"  The  Califomian  Vegetables 
in  Garden  and  Field  " 


Btove  and  GFeenbonse:— 


Societies  :— 

Royal  Horticultural     _     .. 
Notes  or  tBe  Seek  :— 

Alyssum  alpinum  flore-pleno 

album  (Corbeille  d' Argent) 

Cherry,  double  Japanese    .. 

CoUetias    ..  .,     ..     ^ 

Crown  Imperials 

Cytisus  praecox 


albo- 


Fritillaria  Elwesi 

Geum  hybrids 

Honesty,  white      

Hudson  River,  a  note  from .  - 
Magnolia  stellata  in  Scotland 
Lupinus  nootkaeusis  . .  . . 
Mespilus  canadensis  . .  - . 
Narcissus  Dorothy  Kingsmill 
Narcissus  Weardale  Perfec- 
tion ..  ..  --  .. 
Polyanthus  John  Wilkinson 


Primrose  Evelyn  Ark-wright 
Primroses,  blue 
Primula  rosea  grandiflnra  - . 
Primula  Sieboldi  in  the  rock 

Puschkinia  libanotica  com- 

Ram-mdia",  propagating,  by 

leaves     . 
Richardia  Pentlandi  (Tring 

Parkv,(r.)       

Rose  Cloth  of  Gold        . .      . . 

SaxifrfgaRhei        

Srawberry  Leader  ..  -. 
Trillium     g-andiflorum     in 

Tulips  at  Ard-Cairn,  Cork  _ 

Vegetables,  early 

Pobllo  Gardens  :— 

Kew  Gardens  extension      . . 
Miscellaneous  :— 

Bird«,  small,  destruction  of 
Cannas  Paul  Marquant  and 

Comte  de  Bouchaud  . .  - . 
Chrysanthemum  leaves,  un- 

heillhy -    - 

Daffodil,  the  double  yellow, 

with  green  flowers  . .  . . 
Royal     Gardeners'    Orphan 

Fund      

Vinca  major  alba 

—      ■  1 W.  Herts  ..     .. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


FARMERS  AS  FRUIT  GROWERS. 
I  KEAD  the  note  by  "  G.  H.  H."  on  p.  247  with 
great  interest,  and  though  the  theme  is  one  of 
the  most  hackneyed,  it  is  touched  upon  with 
considerable  freshness  and  a  grasp  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  question.  The  British  farmer 
in  many  instances  that  have  come  under  my 
notice  is  too  apt  to  let  things  slide,  and  unless  a 
very  large  profit  and  quick  return  are  coming, 
he  thinks  a  great  many  times  before  committing 
himself.  There  are  exceptions,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  who  is  one  of  the  best  of  farmers,  grow- 
ing all  the  ordinary  root  and  cereal  crops  well, 
besides  raising  meat  of  the  best  quality,  has 
planted  a  small  orchard  on  the  grass  experi- 
mentally— not  in  the  way  the  farmer  gener- 
ally does  this  sort  of  thing,  that  is  to  go  to  the 
nearest  market  town  and  buy  a  bundle  of  cheap 
trees  that  have  been  lying  about  perhaps  for 
weeks  and  are  absolutely  dried  up,  setting  a 
farm  labourer  to  stick  them  in  when  the  land  is 
too  wet  to  plough,  and  leaving  them  exposed  ti 
the  full  blast  of  the  wind  without  any  support. 
The  trees  were  carefully  selected,  they  were 
planted  in  good  time,  and  protected  by  careful 
staking  and  mulching. 

If  farmers  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
fruit  fanning,  they  ought  in  fairness  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  ((uestion  generally  to  employ 
someone  who  has,  or  else  to  put  their  planta- 
tions in  the  hands  of  a  good  nursery  firm  and 
leave  them  to  select  varieties  likely  to  succeed 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  to  send  a  man  to 
superintend  the  planting  and  keep  the  trees 
pruned,  say,  for  the  first  three  years.  In  many 
more  cases  than  at  present  lirge  landowners 
should  help  their  tenants— where  these  will 
accept  the  help — not  by  employing  their  agents 
to  buy  trees  and  distribute,  but  by  opening  up 
a  bit  of  ground  and  allowing  their  gardeners  to 
raise  them.  The  farmer  must  be  educated 
to  fruit  growing  as  he  had  to  be  to  growing 
corn,  and  the  younger  generation  of  farmers, 
as  of  gardeners,  has,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
a  better  chance  to  learn  than  their  predecessors. 
They  will  also  have  a  harder  fight  against  large 


monopolies,  against  tricksters  in  the  markets 
and  competition  generally.  There  are  m^ny 
bright  examples,  as  witness  "  G.  H.  H.'s" 
note,  and  when  farmers  get  over  the  bitter  cry 
of  agricultural  depression  and  begin  to  help 
themselves,  there  will  be  a  slow,  but  sure  trend 
in  the  right  direction.  There  are  hundreds  of 
acres  in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  the 
old-style  farmer  had  left  in  the  most  wretched 
state  imaginable,  as  they  would  not  pay.  The 
market  gardener  and  fruit  farmer  have  paid  a 
bigger  rent  than  the  other  had  dreamed  of, 
have  brought  the  land  into  good  condition,  and, 
best  of  all,  have  made  it  pay.  H. 


usually  carry  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  will  also  be 
benefited  by  an  application  of  artificial  manure, 
which  should  be  applied  on  precisely  the  same 
lines  as  laid  down  for  wall  trees.  — A.  W. 


Small  fruit  prospects.— The  welcome  rains 
have  helped  small  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
prospect  13  brighter  now  than  it  has  b'en  for 
some  time.  The  nights  are  still  too  cold  for  the 
flowers  of  various  fruits  to  open  freely,  but  this 
is  an  advantage  in  one  way,  .as  they  will  be 
hardier.  Gooseberries  on  trellises,  also  Currants, 
look  promising,  and  disbudding  of  these  will  be 
begun  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  a  little  warmer,  i 
Strawberries  are  late,  but  look  well,  but  the 
moist  state  of  the  heavy  soil  here  prevents  j 
necessary  attention  to  hoeing  and  other  cultural 
details.— Suffolk. 

Feeding  fruit  trees.— .\s  soon  as  protection 
can  be  safely  dispensed  with  on  wall  trees  it  | 
should  bo  removed,  and  then  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  feed  or  manure  the  trees  must 
be  decided  before  the  alley  is  broken  up.  Feeding 
should  not  be  done  indiscriminately,  but  each  tree 
treated  according  to  its  age  and  vigour,  the  crop 
of  fruit  it  has  set  and  is  expected  to  carry.  Arti- 
ficial manures  are  best  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
should  b3  so  mixed  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
each  particular  kind  of  fruit.  The  manuring  of 
trees  not  in  b")  tring,  unless  they  are  in  a  povertv- 
stricken  condition,  should  be  avoided,  as  this 
would  only  encourage  them  to  make  rank  growth  ; 
hence  the  necessity  for  using  great  discrimination 
in  the  matter.  These  artificial  manures  should  be 
spread  on  the  surf  ice  of  the  alley  ;  then  break  up 
the  latter  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  with  a  five- 
tined  fork,  after  which  lay  on  a  mulch  of  long  litter 
■2  inches  or  3  inches  in  thickness.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  being  again  trodden  into  a  hard 
mass,  and  it  also  leaves  the  surface  open  for  the 
free  admission  of  air  and  water.  Trees  in  the 
open,  particularly  bushes  and   pyramids,  which 


HARDY  FRUIT  NOTES. 
WuERE  much  fruit  growing  is  carried  on  a  busy 
time  is  at  hand.  Spraying  for  the  prevention  and 
destruction  of  insect  pests  will  have  to  be 
attended  to.  In  many  gardens  this  will  have  to 
be  suspended  for  a  time,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
Apples,  the  majority  of  fruit  trees  are  now  in  full 
bloom.  In  late  localities  it  can,  of  course,  be 
pursued  until  the  blossom  buds  unfold,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  Apples  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Peach,  Nectarine,  and 
Apricot  trees  will  by  this  time  have  flowered  and 
set  even  in  the  latest  districts.  The  two  first  have 
set  good  crops  here.  Apricots  were  considerably 
thinned  by  the  destructive  frosts  which  occurred 
about  the  middle  of  March  ;  nevertheless  there  is 
a  very  nice  sprinkling  of  fruit.  With  regard  to 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  the  chief  thing  to  fear 
now  is  an  attack  of  aphides.  So  far  I  have  seen 
very  few  indeed,  and  as  the  weather  has  been  so 
ungenial  this  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  as  I 
much  dislike  using  insecticides  under  such 
conditions.  In  some  instances  the  aphides  have  no 
doubt  eff'ected  a  lodgment.  Where  such  is  the  case 
they  should  then  be  dealt  with  promptly.  In 
case  of  a  bad  attack,  spray  at  once  with  an 
approved  insecticide,  and  early  enough  in  the  day 
for  the  fohage  to  dry  again  before  night.  If 
only  a  fejv  insects  are  present,  tobacco  powder 
applied  with  a  puflf  will  and  does  hold  them 
in  check  until  a  more  eflfective  reme  ly  can  be 
applied.  Red  spider,  I  find,  is  present,  on  a  few 
trees  in  spite  of  all  precautions  taken  daring  the 
winter- time  to  get  rid  of  it.  This  cm  be  sub- 
duel  with  a  weak  application  of  K  Umright. 
Half  an  ounce  mixed  in  a  gallon  of  warm  water 
and  sprayed  on  the  trees,  or  simply  syringing  the 
trees  with  cold  water,  will  kill  great  numbers  of 
the«e  insects,  if  it  does  not  eradicate  them  alto- 
gether. Personally  I  prefer  the  remedy  named, 
as  if  only  proporly  applied  it  soon  mikes  short 
work  of  them.  Apricots  are  seldom  infe-*ted  with 
anything  so  early  in  the  year  beyond  caterpillars, 
and  the  presence  of  these  is  soon  detected  by  the 
twisted  and  rolled-up  appearance  of  the  leaves- 
If  the  insecticide  previously  named  is  used,  it 
causes  them  to  leave  their  hiding-places,  when 
many  can  be  killed,  but  I  always  find  it  best  to 
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look  the  trees  over  every  few  days,  when  a  pres- 
sure of  these  roUedup  leaves  betwixt  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  quickly  despatches  tlie  insect. 
Both  Pears  and  Plums  should  be  sprayed  as  soon 
as  properly  set,  they  being,  like  Apples,  so  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  many  foes,  especially  cater- 
pillars of  various  species  of  moths  and  grubs  of 
sawflies  and  weevils.  Aphides,  when  found  to  be 
present  on  Plums  and  Cherries,  should  be  given 
no  quarter,  and  if  only  dealt  with  in  the  initial 
stage  much  trouble  and  annoyance  will  be  saved 
hereafter.  The  same  remarks  apply  in  an  equal 
degree  to  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  and  although 
too  soon  for  their  great  enemy,  the  sawfly  cater- 
pillar, to  put  in  an  appearance,  growers  should 
be  on  the  alert  and  endeavour  to  stamp  it  out 
before  it  does  much  damage.  Where  Black 
Currants  are  affected  with  the  mite,  they  should 
be  looked  over,  picking  otf  all  infested  buds. 
This  is  a  tedious  business,  but  one  or  two  hands 
— women  preferably — can  look  over  a  good  many 
bushes  in  a  day,  and  it  is  said  to  pay  for  doing. 
The  ground  beneath  all  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
should  be  stirred  by  hoeing  it  as  often  as  time 
and  labour  will  admit.  This,  independent  of  the 
good  it  effects  by  aerating  the  soil  and  the  keep- 
ing down  of  weeds,  disturbs  and  brings  many 
insects  to  the  surface,  where  birds  soon  find  and 
devour  them.  This  stirring  of  the  soil  is  sug- 
gested as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  cocoons  of 
the  Pear  midge  beneath  trees  which  in  former 
years  have  had  their  crops  partly  destroyed  by 
the  grub  of  this  pest.  In  addition,  it  is  also 
recommended  that  kainit  should  be  strewn  on 
the  surface  and  hoed  in.  Muriate  of  potash 
might  also  be  tried  as  an  experiment,  and  in  both 
cases  use  the  chemicals  for  this  purpose  without 
further  delay.  A.   W. 


Disbudding  fruit  trees.— Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are,  when  the  late  cold  weather  is  taken 
into  consideration,  in  a  forward  condition.  Until 
a  change  takes  place  disbudding  should  be  done 
gradually.  Many  growers  also  disbud  Apricots 
on  the  same  lines  as  Peaches,  but  until  the 
weather  becomes  warmer  they  are  best  not 
denuded  of  too  many  young  growths.  Even  those 
who  adopt  the  method  of  pinching  in  lieu  of  dis- 
budding with  the  view  of  forming  fruit  spurs 
would  do  well  to  wait  for  a  time  for  reasons 
already  stated.  Other  wall  fruit  trees  also  pay 
for  a  general  look  over  and  a  removal  of  surplus 
shoots.  Pears,  more  particularly  old  trees,  come 
under  this  category,  and  a  judicious  thinning  of 
young  shoots  leads  to  fewer,  but  far  more  vigorous 
fruiting  spurs  being  formed,  while  undue  crowd 
ing  is  thus  avoided.  Young  trees  also  need  to 
have  their  young  growths  thinned  and  regulated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  if  the  buds  at  the 
extremities  of  the  leading  shoots  do  not  appear 
likely  to  make  free  growth,  rub  them  off  and  en 
courage  the  next  best  or  the  most  vigorous  look 
ing  ones  below  them  to  grow  out  and  take  the  lead, 
—A. 

Grape  Gros  Maroc— I  am  aware  that  a  num 
bar  of  good  growers  have  given  up  the  culture  of 
this  Grape,  or  at  all  events  grow  but  little  of  it, 
but  it  would  be  a  pity  to  let  it  go  out  of  cultiva 
tion,  for,  besides  its  handsome  appearance,  it  is  a 
thrifty  Grape  and  not  at  all  bad  in  flavour.  It 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  deceiving  kinds  in 
cultivation,  small  bunches  filling  out  well  and 
making  very  handsome  ones  when  finished  pro 
perly.  Gros  Maroc  should  never  be  planted  in  a 
house  where  the  trellis  is  less  than  18  inches 
from  the  roof,  or  if  it  is  planted,  the  Vines  should 
hang  at  least  that  distance  from  the  glass.  The 
shoots  are  very  strong  and  brittle,  and  cannot  be 
tied  down  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  other 
varieties.  They  are  sure  to  snap  out  if  strained 
in  the  least  until  they  are  a  foot  and  upwards 
in  length.  If  a  shoot  is  brought  down  in  the 
daytime,  it  will  probably  break  out  at  night 
wlien  the  atmosphere  of  tlie  house  has  been  damp 
for  a  few  hours  and  the  shoots  very  full  of  sap. 
Gros  Maroc  needs  plenty  of  room  laterally,  as  the 
bunches  occur  further  from  the  main  rods  than  do 
those    of    most    other    kinds.      As    this  variety 


usually  colours  best  under  a  fair  canopyof  foliage, 
I  always  leave  at  least  one  sub-lateral  behind  the 
bunches  and  stop  at  each  leaf.  The  lateral  has 
to  be  pinched  at  the  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and 
this  about  equalises  matters  in  regard  to  foliage. 

PINE-APPLES  IN  SMALL  HOUSES. 
Ti[E  culture  of  Pines  is  now-a-days  almost  a  dead 
letter,  and  doubtless  the  principal  cause  of  this 
is  the  cheap  rate  at  which  the  very  inferior  foreign 
fruit,  fresh  and  canned,  can  be  obtained.  Pine 
stoves  and  pits  have  been  turned  into  vineries. 
Orchid  houses,  and  plant  pits,  greatly  to  the  joy  of 
some  of  the  younger  gardeners,  who  speak  feel- 
ingly of  the  tan  turning.  Pine  potting,  and  other 
not  very  pleasant  duties  involved  in  the  culture 
of  this  luscious  fruit.  So  greatly  superior  are 
home-ripened  fruits,  however,  that  there  will 
always  be  a  certain  number  grown,  but  the  large 
structures  and  clumsy  arrangements  formerly 
used  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  things  of  the  past. 
Modern  light  structures  and  improved  methods 
of  heating  them  make  it  quite  possible  to  grow 
Pines  well  wit)i  half  the  trouble  formerly  bestowed 
on  them,  and  I  know  of  several  instances  where 
quite  small  structures  are  successfully  devoted  to 
their  culture.  The  best  form  of  house  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  span-roofed  one  with  a  fairly  wide 
central  bed  and  narrow  side  ones,  the  former 
being  used  for  fruiters  and  stock  plants,  the 
latter  for  the  suckers.  Facilities  for  applying 
ample  bottom-heat  or  withholding  it  at  pleasure 
by  means  of  properly  arranged  hot-water  pipes 
and  valves  must,  of  course,  be  provided,  and  a 
separate  circulation  for  top  heat  under  the  same 
principle  as  that  practised  in  Melon  and  Cucum 
ber  houses. 

Even  smaller  structures  with  simply  a  central 
walk  and  beds  on  each  side  may  be  used  for  Pines 
and  I  know  of  an  instance  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  are  so  grown,  but  it  is  a  less  satisfac 
tory  way,  owing  to  the  want  of  head-room.  In 
either  case  the  plants  will  be  best  plungred  in 
leaves  or  some  other  moisture-retaining  and  slow 
fermenting  material,  for  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  the  presence  of  this  in  a  house  keeps 
tlie  atmosphere  in  a  moist  state,  and  if  dam_ 
with  liquid  manure,  health-giving  fumes  are  given 
off  that  increase  the  chances  of  success.  A  plen 
tiful  supply  of  good  loam  and  frequent  attention 
to  root  moisture  are  essential  to  Pine  growing 
The  most  useful  variety  of  all  is  probably  The 
Ciljeen,  its  fruits  usually  ripening  at  a  time  when 
there  are  ample  light  and  sun  to  bring  out  the 
flavour.  Another  advantage  with  this  kind  is  that 
the  suckers  are  usually  ready  for  taking  off  by 
the  time  the  fruits  are  ready  for  cutting,  this 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
plants  about.  Suckers  should  be  twisted  oft'  when 
ready  for  them,  trimmed  smooth  at  the  base,  and 
the  lower  leaves  taken  off  until  the  little  brown 
root  points  are  seen.  A  Grower, 


Autumn  r.  spring  planting. — I  am  quite 
aware  that  in  the  case  of  all  deciduous  thin] 
autumn  planting  is  best.  But  there  are  myriads 
of  cases  in  which  planting  has  to  be  done  wl 
possible,  especially  towards  the  spring.  Certainly 
compared  with  midwinter  planting,  when  the 
ground  is  at  the  coldest  and  wettest,  spring 
planting  is  decidedly  the  better.  It  may  be  true 
that  nurserymen  transplant  a  good  deal  of  their 
younger  stuff'  in  the  autumn,  but  generally  that  is 
so  busy  a  season  in  regard  to  the  supplj'  of  orders 
that  there  is  little  time  for  such  work.  But  then 
there  is  at  any  season  little  risk  in  transplanting 
young  stuff.  Everyone  knows  that  all  older  sti 
cannot  be  transplanted  until  orders  from  the 
different  quarters  have  been  completed,  and  ere 
that  is  done  the  spring  is  materially  advanced.  It 
is  when  such  planting  takes  place  at  that  sea 
of  the  year  that  we  see  how  successful  it  is 
nurseries,  and  of  course  may  be  so  in  other  cases 
when  ordinary  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  roots 
from  expo.sure  to  drying  winds,  and  if  when  dry 
they  are  soaked  in  water  for  an  hour  or  two  before 


planting.  Without  doubt  evergreens  are  best 
transplanted  at  that  season.  All  the  same,  we 
may  not  assume  because  the  spring  may  not  be 
the  best  season  for  general  planting  that  it  ia 
wrong  to  plant  then.— A.  I). 


GRAFriNG  FRUIT  TREES. 
Ex(  Ei.LENT  advice  is  given  by  "Cornubian"  on 

180  on  this  very  interesting  work.     During  the 

it  few  years  I  have  headed  down  many  com- 
paratively useless  varieties  and  substituted  others 

grafting,  and  it  is  surprising  in  what  a  short 
time  a  bearing  tree  can  be  reproduced  by  the 
process.  Given  a  healthy  stock,  considerable 
gain  is  effected  by  grafting  over  planting  young 
trees,  and  not  only  is  this  true,  but  in  a  garden 
furnished  with  trees  of  a  uniform  age,  size,  and 
general  condition  there  is  not  only  the  loss  of 
crop  and  time  in  rooting  up  established  trees, 
but  the  effect  is  marred,  particularly  in  the 
flowering  and  fruiting  season,  from  the  broken 
lines  and  unevenness  of  the  trees.  It  is  far 
better  to  buy  from  the  nursery  grafts  of  approved 
kinds  than  to  root  out  healthy  trees  of  large  size, 
whether  they  be  bush,  pyramid,  wall,  or  espalier- 
trained.  It  is  decidedly  a  waste  of  time  to 
shorten  large  trees  back  to  the  main  stem  as  is 
done  by  some.  I  have  at  the  present  time  trees 
that  were  grafted  three  and  four  years  since  as 
good  as  they  were  before  they  were  operated  on, 
and  some  sorts.  Winter  Nelis  Pear  in  particular, 
produced  fruits  the  second  year  afterwards.  I 
have  repeatedly  proved  that  scions  taken  direct 
from  one  tree  and  placed  upon  another  grow  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  when  the  ordinary  course 
of  heeling  them  in  has  been  practised.  Grafting 
is,  apart  from  its  profitable  aspect,  quite  an 
interesting  study,  and  the  wonder  is  that  more, 
and  especially  young  gardeners,  do  not  practise 
it.  It  is  undoubtedly  work  that  needs  a  good 
deal  of  practice  to  ensure  the  desired  results,  and 
it  would  seem  equally  true  that  while  one  grower 
may  be  very  successful,  another,  taking  probably 
equal  or  greater  pains  in  carrying  out  the  varied 
details,  obtains  results  not  nearly  so  pleasing  or 
satisfactory.  The  choice  of  time  makes  all  the 
difference  between  failure  and  success.  When 
the  sap  is  rising  freely  and  the  bark  will  lift 
easily  is  the  proper  time  to  choosa  in  every  case. 

Wilts.        W.  S. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 

Irregular  breaking  of  buds.- On  young 
trees  the  buds  ofttimes  break  away  freely  enough 
towards  the  tops  of  the  branches,  but  the  lower  buds 
often  remain  dormant.  In  such  cases  the  branches 
should  be  bent  r,5und  and  tied  in  a  semi-circular  posi- 
tion, which  will  have  the  effect  of  forcing  these  base 
buds  to  break.  The  branches  should  be  kept  in  this 
position  until  the  breaks  are  of  good  length  and  strong 
enough  to  continue  growing  when  the  branches  are 
again  fastened  in  their  proper  pasition. 

Late-planted  trees.— If  there  are  no  signs  of 
growth  pushing,  examine  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
water  if  necessary,  and  syringe  the  wood  whenever 
the  air  is  dry  and  parching,  both  to  prevent  shrivelling 
of  the  bark  and  to  induce  the  buds  to  break.  Newly- 
grafted  trees,  too,  need  an  occasional  inspection  when 
clay  daubs  are  used  to  exclude  air  from  the  scions. 
It  such  are  found  to  be  cracking,  fill  the  crevices  with 
fresh  clay,  well  moisten  the  daubs  with  water,  and  tie 
Moss  round  them  to  prevent  future  trouble,  aad  so 
facilitate  the  union  of  stock  and  scion. 

Cox's  Golden  Gam  Melon.— Oa  p.  2"1  "  C." 
draws  attention  to  tlii-?  Melou,  which  is  apparently  but 
seldom  grown  now.  It  u=ed  at  one  time  to  be  con- 
sidered the  best  variety  for  very  early  work,  bat  has 
since  been  superseded  by  other  sorts.  A^.  one  time  I 
always  grew  Golden  Gem  for  the  first  crop  and  for 
supplying  ripe  fruits  by  the  end  of  April,  but  when 
Davenham  Early  was  introduced — which  is  superior 
to  it  in  point  of  flavour  and  equal  to  it  in  earliness  —I 
then  abandoned  it,  and  have  not  grown  it  since. 
Golden  Gem  is  very  handsome,  and  here  it  scores 
against  Davenham  Early,  but,  although  of  good 
flavour,  it  cannot  compare  with  the  latter.  I  have 
not  met  with  it  for  a  good  many  years  now,  bat  there 
are  no  doubt  still  a  few  growor.s  who  stand  by  it  as  a 
fine  early  sort. — A.  W. 
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Flower  Garden. 

EARLY  FLOWERS  IN  THE  TURF  AT 
KEW. 

The  way  of  growing  tlowers  in  the  grass    givei 
us  great  beauty,  perhaps  more  than 


perhaps  escape  by  themselres  and  do  well,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  things  of  which  we  are  quite 
sure  will  fail.  However,  this  obtains  in  other 
ways  of  gardening  as  well,  the  secret  of  the  soil 
not  being  always  easy  to  discover.  At  Kew 
they  start  with  the  Crocus,  which  in  a  warm 
soil  does  well  and  gives  good  effects,  and  the 
watery  spring  like  the  present,  when  in  the  j  same  may  be  said  of  the  early  Scilla  and  the 
dark  days  the  fine  colour  of  the  Narcissi  in  the  I  always  early  and  faithful  Tenby  Dafibdil.     We 


Daffodils  in  the  gr. 

grass  tells  so  well.  The  present  illustration  is 
that  of  a  part  of  Kew  which  has  taken  a  great 
lead  in  this  delightful  phase  of  gardening,  and 
where  large  numbers  of  bulbs  have  been  put 
out  to  do  in  the  grass.  Almost  every  bulb 
has  been  tried,  which  is  the  right  way,  as  one 
can  never  say  what  things  will  fail.  Curiously, 
things  that  one  expects  to  fail  thrive  well,  and 
othei-s  that  one  would  never  think  of  planting 


the   Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

are  now  speaking  mainly  of  the  piece  of  ground 
shown  in  the  photograph.  Later  on  come  the 
bolder  Narcissi,  like  Empress,  Emperor,  and 
the  larger  Jonquils,  the  Hyacinths  of  the  wild 
sort,  as  well  as  garden  forms  and  Dog's-tooth 
Violets.  Later  will  come  Bluebells  and  Poet's 
Narcissi,  of  which  the  early  and  late  forms  are 
planted  so  as  to  get  the  longest  season  of  bloom. 
Tulips  and   Fritillaries  are  largely  used  later 


with  the  Quamash  (Camassia),  and  so  the 
great  glory  of  the  spring  is  reflected  in  the 
grass  unlabelled  and  in  free  and  pretty  ways. 
Altogether  a  great  deal  of  happiness,  both  for 
those  who  live  in  the  garden  and  those  who 
frequent  it,  is  secured  by  the  wild  gardening  at 
Kew. 

If  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  such  an 
excellent  innovation,  it  is  that  a  little  less  of  it 
would  perhaps  be  better.  The  effect  is  enor- 
mously better  where  the  ground  is  not  too  full 
and  things  are  not  too  regularly  set  out.  The 
relief  to  a  wide  piece  of  green  in  budding  April 
showing  one  good  colony  of  Narcissi  is  better 
than  where  the  whole  ground  is  covered.  This 
view  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  do  such  things  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  not 
that  now  and  then  a  bold  show  of  things  will 
not  tell  well,  but  relief  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  avoidance  of  all  regular  dotting  in  the 
market  garden  fashion.  It  is  not  only  the 
glory  of  the  spring  that  is  shown  in  this  way, 
as  the  autumn  flowers,  too,  such  as  autumn 
CroDUses  and  Meadow  Saffron,  are  treated  in  like 
ways,  and  we  hope  more  will  be  done  in  future 
at  that  season,  though  the  hardy  bulbs  which 
flower  then  are  much  fewer  than  we  have  in  the 
spring. 

The  early  plants  must  ever  be  the  best  for 
the  wild  garden,  especially  where  the  grass 
is  mown,  as  it  has  so  often  to  be,  in  many 
places  ;  we  do  not  mean  mown  for  the  sake  of 
mowing,  but  for  hay.  In  our  own  experience 
we  know  nothing  prettier  than  the  common 
Hairbell  in  the  grass  in  the  autumn,  and  think 
that,  while  the  bulbs  are  beautiful  that  thrive 
in  the  grass  in  autumn,  some  of  the  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  would,  like  the  Campanulas 
and  perennial  Vetches,  give  good  effects. 


NARCISSUS  APRICOT. 
From  the  remarks  of  Mr.  S.  Arnott  at  page  27S 
of  The  Garden  it  is  evident  that  the  Rojal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  while  admit- 
ting a  distinctive  feature  in  this  variety,  deemed 
it  of  insufficient  worth  to  figure  among  the  best 
Daffodils  of  to  day.  This  is,  indeed,  my  own 
opinion  of  the  flower,  and  my  first  conviction  has 
not  suffered  by  subsequently  seeing  it  at  two 
other  exhibitions  and  by  a  growing  batch  of  it  at 
Ditton.  In  Apricot — the  very  name  of  which  is 
misapplied — we  have  a  slight  break  in  the  colour 
of  the  trumpe  J.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
very  striking,  or  even  very  distinct.  In  other 
respects  Apricot  is  a  decidedly  weak  flower,  i.e., 
as  a  flower  pure  and  simple.  Had  it  had  a  good 
trumpet  with  the  distinctive  colouring,  say,  of 
Nelsoni  aurantius,  and  which  also  possesses  re- 
finement of  a  high  order,  it  would  have  been 
worth  selecting  for  honours.  As  it  is,  however, 
the  Narcissus  Committee  of  the  Rjyal  Hcrtical- 
tural  Society  have,  by  their  recent  award  of  merit, 
simply  placed  it  on  a  level  with  such  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  many  other  kinds  of  sterling 
merit.  This  at  leas.t  is  misleading,  and  would 
appear  to  call  for  a  distinct  award  or  recognition 
of  some  kind  quite  apart  from  the  usual  awtri  of 
merit  or  the  firet-class  certificate.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  of  Apricot  is  that  it  may  prove  the 
pioneer  for  spoiling  those  essentially  yellow 
flowers,  the  trumpet  Daffodils.  These,  now 
clothed  in  yellow  and  sulphur  and  gold,  are  very 
beautiful  and  very  lasting,  but  the  moment  we  in- 
fuse the  glare  of  the  scarlet  Geranium  into  them, 
that  same  moment  these  essentially  Englishflowcrs 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  being  spoiled. 
In  the  more  shortened  crowns  of  the  incompara- 
bilis  this  colouring  is  somewhat  more  tenable,  but 
in  the  bold  trumpet  kinds  that  touch  of  beauty 
and  refinement  they  now  possess  will  vanish  and 
a  gaudy  array  take  its  place.  Moreover,  this 
colour  in  the  crown  or  trumpet  is  but  a  thing 
whose  beauty  is  for  a  day,  and  with  a  few  hours' 
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bright  sunshine  a  beautiful  flower  is  no  longer 
beautiful ;  it  is  distigured,  and  a  scorched  flower 
is  all  that  remains.  I  am  saying  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  interest  it  may  bring,  and  those 
who  are  ever  craving  for  novelty  may  still  hope 
to  be  the  producers  of  such  a  flower. 

Some  even  talk  of  scarlet  Daffodils,  but  I  jbrust 
the  day  is  far  distant  that  shall  dawn  upon  sucb 
a  novelty  as  this.  That  the  variety  now  under 
notice  will  accomplish  so  much  is  scarcely  likely, 
for,  accepting  the  prepotency  of  the  male  and  em- 
ploying this  as  the  pollen  parent,  the  hybridist  is 
working  with  an  inferior  flower  so  far  as  form  and 
size  are  concerned,  the  slight  touch  of  colour 
being  the  strong  point  in  this  respect.  To  my 
mind,  however,  the  greatest  charm  possessed  by 
Apricot  is  its  unique  and  pleasing  fragrance.  In 
this  direction  it  excels.  Here  indeed  is  an 
opening  for  the  raisers  of  new  Daffodils,  for  by  add- 
ing a  sweet  or  grateful  fragrance  to  many,  not  a 
powerful,  overbearing  perfume,  a  new  charm 
would  be  added  to  this  lovely  race,  a  something 
that  may  be  enjoyed  so  long  as  the  flower  should 
last.  '  E.  Je.vkins. 


NATIONAL   VIOLA  SOCIETY. 

The  exhibition  of  this  society  is  to  be  held  in  the 
City  this  year.  Last  season  was  an  exceptionally 
trying  one,  and  the  date  of  the  show  rather  late 
to  see  the  Tufted  Pansies  at  their  best.  These 
facts,  together  with  the  ditliculty  of  access  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
meagre  display  made  on  that  occasion,  and  the 
display  could  not  be  considered  one  likely  to  leave 
a  good  impression  behind.  Opinions  differ,  too, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Tufted  Pansies  should 
be  exhibited.  The  present  method  of  arranging 
sprays  of  some  six  or  nine  blossoms,  although 
setting  off  the  flowers  well,  does  not  give  the 
ordinary  visitor  any  idea  of  the  real  beauty  of  the 
flower.  The  making  of  a  spray  of  Tufted  Pansies 
as  usually  set  up  in  exhibitions  is  a  very  tedious 
and  difficult  matter,  and  on  this  account  many 
growers  of  the  flower  are  deterred  from  exhibiting. 
The  question  of  keeping  the  flowers  fresh  while 
exposed  to  the  hot  and  stuffy  atmosphere  which 
usually  prevails  in  show  tents  and  buildings,  such 
as  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the  corridor  leading  to 
the  conservatory  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Pv.3gent's  Park,  is  one  giving  some  concern  to 
those  responsible  for  the  management  of  such 
displays.  The  exhibitor,  too,  who  may  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  set  up  a  stand  of 
typical  blooms,  knows  full  well  that  there  is  a  risk 
of  many  of  his  flowers  shrivelling  if  exposed  too 
long  before  the  exhibit  is  judged,  and  thereby 
possibly  losing  the  coveted  position  his  exhibit 
in  the  first  place  merited.  This  points  to  the 
necessity  of  exhibiting  growing  plants.  After 
all,  this  is  really  what  is  wanted,  and  such  ex- 
hibits would  immediately  convince  visitors  of  the 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  different  sorts.  A 
really  excellent  exhibition  could  be  got  together 
by  utilising  plants  lifted  from  the  open  border, 
placing  them  in  pans,  small  round  baskets,  and 
such  like.  In  this  way  many  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties, the  merits  of  which  a  few  of  the  older  florists 
seem  to  scout,  would  then  attain  the  prominence 
they  deserve.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
some  of  the  oldest  varieties,  such  as  Ardwell  Gem, 
still  hold  their  own  even  at  this  time.  If  the 
newer  introductions  could  only  be  represented  by 
growing  plants,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  consider- 
able impetus  would  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Tufted  Pansy. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  next 
show  of  the  National  Viola  Society  is  a  class  for 
six  Tufted  Pansies  in  pots,  distinct.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  although  lifted 
plants  would  have  looked  much  better,  we  must 
be  content  with  this  introduction  for  the  present 
season.  The  classes  in  both  open  and  amateur  divi- 
sions represent  a  total  of  twenty-nine.  Tufted 
Pansies  largely  predominate,  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
as  it  should  be,  as  this  type  of  the  flower  is  far 
more  popular  than  the  less  certain  though  richly- 
coloured  show  and  fancy  blooms.     The  executive 


have  acted  wisely  in  making  a  number  of  small 
classes  in  the  amateur  division,  several  classes  for 
six  rayed  .and  six  rayles?  respectively,  distinct,  and 
similar  exhibits  being  provided  for.  There  are 
eight  classes  in  which  only  three  sprays,  distinct, 
of  certain  colours  or  form  are  asked  for,  and  as 
these  can  easily  be  set  up,  prominence  will  be 
given  to  the  best  flowers  of  yellow,  white,  edged, 
rayed,  rayless,  miniature-flowered.  Countess  of 
Kintore  type,  &c.,  respectively,  and  should  prove 
most  interesting  and  be  of  value  in  determining 
the  best  kinds.  An  innovation  is  to  be  tried 
this  season  with  decorative  exhibits  made  up 
exclusively  of  the  diS'erent  types  of  the  Pansy 
flowers.  Table  decorations,  wreaths,  crosses,  and 
baskets  are  each  catered  for. 

The  floral  committee  will  meet  at  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  May,  June,  August  and  Septem- 
ber to  adjudicate  on  seedlings,  and  it  is  expected 
to  receive  the  support  of  trade  growers  and  other 
seedling  raisers.  A  growing  plant  of  seedlings 
staged  as  "  bedding  varieties  "  must  be  sent.  The 
exhibition  is  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  June  '22 
next,  and  to  meet  the  convenience  of  most  people 
it  was  thought  to  be  wise  to  hold  it  in  a  central 
position  in  town.  On  this  account,  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  with  its  many 
halls  was  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
other  City  markets,  many  interested  in  hardy 
flowers  will  be  able  to  visit  the  show,  which 
under  the  old  conditions,  when  it  has  been  held 
away  from  the  City,  they  have  bean  unable  to  do. 

Mr.    Harold    E.    W.     Brown,   of    2,    Prospect 
Villas,  Warley  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex,  is  secre- 
tary, and  it  is  expected  under  his  guidance  the 
society  may  this  season  accomplish  good  work. 
D.  B.  C. 

Stock  Princess  Alice.— This  has  become  a 
general  favourite  both  for  market  and  private  use. 
I  know  of  no  Stock  so  quick  in  coming  to  a  flower- 
ing state,  and  it  is  invaluable  for  sowing  in 
warmth  in  spring.  I  grew  it  for  years  and  found  it 
invaluable  for  cutting,  its  long  branching  spikes 
looking  very  chaste  arranged  in  tall  vases.  I 
used  to  sow  the  seed  in  February  and  prick  the 
seedlings  out  into  boxes,  giving  them  plenty  of 
room.  This  is  important,  as  crowded  they  not 
only  grow  weakly,  but  also  lift  badly,  and  one 
stocky,  well-grown  plant  is  worth  half  a  dozen 
weaklings.  If  a  frame  on  a  bed  of  warm  leaves  is 
available  it  pays  to  utilise  it  for  the  plants,  as 
from  this,  if  given  a  good  holding,  loamy  soil, 
they  lift  with  capital  balls  and  feel  no  check.  I 
grew  my  plants  along  the  edge  of  a  vinery  border, 
mixing  in  annually  a  good  dressing  of  spare 
loamy  soil,  manure,  and  leaf-mould.  If  the  old 
blooms  are  kept  closely  cut,  the  plants  mulched 
and  fed  several  times  with  liquid  manure,  it  is 
astonishing  the  length  of  time  they  will  continue 
to  flower.  I  remember  once  seeing  a  grand  bed 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower  garden  at  Rufford 
Abbey,  Notts.  1  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
planting  them  there,  thinking  they  would  become 
exhausted  before  the  ordinary  bedding  plants, 
but  was  assured  by  the  gardener  that  with  good 
all-round  attention  they  lasted  until  frost  came. 
I  have  not  tried  it  myself,  but  am  told  it  is  a 
capital  variety  for  sowing  in  autumn  and  winter- 
ing in  cool  pits  for  spring  flowering,  one  grower 
having  potted  a  number  singly  into  very  small  pots 
for  use  in  the  house. — C.  N. 

Medicago  marina.— I  have  to  thank  "  B.  B." 
for  his  note  on  hardy  L3guminosa;  (p.  278),  and  I 
am  especially  interested  in  what  he  says  about 
Medicago  marina.  He  will  confer  a  farther 
obligation  if  he  will  Fay  whether  he  has  this  plant 
in  cultivation  himself,  or  whether  he  is  acquainted 
with  any  garden  where  it  is  growing  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  not  been  to  Kew  myself  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  it  is,  I  think,  several  years 
ago  since  I  was  there  in  the  early  summer,  but  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  M.  marina  has  long 
since  disappeared  from  the  herbaceous  ground 
there,  though  for  all  I  know  there  may  still  be  a 


specimen  in  the  rock  garden.  One  would  like 
particularly  to  know,  however,  whether  there 
appears  to  be  any  especial  difliculty  in  establish- 
ing, keeping  or  propagating  this  plant.  That  the 
Medicagos  are  a  plain  lot  is,  I  think,  indisputable, 
though  there  may  be,  nevertheless,  a  beauty  of 
the  family  who  may  have  benefited  by  Un  sea  air 
or  the  climate  of  the  south  of  France,  but  it  is 
certainly  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  plant 
which  appears  to  possess  especial  merit  for 
garden  purposes  should  have  been  overlooked, 
not  only  by  Mr.  Robinson  who  mentions  the 
genus,  but  also,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  great 
body  of  cultivators  of  hardy  flowers.  I  believe  I 
see  the  catalogues  of  most  of  the  principal  vendors 
of  these  sorts  of  things,  but  I  am  pretty  certain  I 
have  never  seen  this  offered  in  any  list.  M. 
marina  is  found  in  sandy  places  in  France  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, so  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it 
if  one  is  assured  that  the  name  represents  the 
right  thing. — J.  C.  L. 


AURICULAS  AND  POLYANTHUSES. 

There  seemed  to  be  in  the  Auriculas  shown  the 
other  day  at  the  Drill  Hall  no  advance  whatever, 
but  mere  repstitions  of  what  has  so  often  been 
presented,  so  that  interest  in  them  was  in- 
different. But  as  to  the  Polyanthuses  they  were 
distinctly  much  less  worthy  than  were  presented 
several  years  since.  The  redeeming  feature  in 
these  hardy  spring  flowers  was  the  banket  of  fine 
whites  and  yellows  sent  by  Miss  Jekyll,  the 
pips  of  which  had  great  substance,  good  form, 
and  were  produced  on  stout  stems  and  in  good 
scapes.  But  taking  generally  what  were  shown 
in  pots  or  in  baskets,  the  Polyanthuses  were  dis- 
tinctly poor.  That  is  so  much  more  inexplicable 
because  these  plants  seed  so  freely,  and  were  but 
ordinary  care  taken  in  the  selection  for  seed  pro- 
duction of  but  a  few  of  the  very  finest  flowers, 
great  improvement  would  soon  be  effected.  We 
see  too  many  of  very  unequal  growth  and  irregu- 
lar habit,  too  many  flowers  of  inferior  form,  thin 
in  petal  and  of  poor,  washy  colours.  My  own 
practice  when  growing  these  largely  was  to  select 
for  seed-production  plants  of  sturdy,  even  habit 
and  free  bloomers,  also  such  as  had  pips  of 
fine  rounded  form,  good  in  colour,  and  thrum- 
eyed.  These  invariably  gave  flowers  of  which 
50  per  cent,  had  thrums,  and  almost  invariably 
the  thrum  flowers  showed  the  best  form.  Apart 
from  the  intrinsic  beauty  found  in  thrum  eyes,  it 
was  something  to  secure  the  best  general 
quality  in  the  pips.  I  should  like  to  see 
some  greater  eff  jrt  made  to  obtain  much  higher 
excellence  in  these  border  Polyanthuses.  They 
merit  all  the  care  and  attantion  that  can  be 
given  them.  I  fear  too  few  recognise  their  possi- 
bilities, just  as  those  of  the  border  Auricula  have 
been  overlooked,  and  yet  these  Auriculas  may 
in  time  be  made  very  effective  in  gardens.  We 
want  in  these  distinctly  superior  habits  to  what 
are  ordinarily  seen.  That  progress  with  them 
must  be  far  slower  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
with  the  Polyanthus  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  in 
them  development  comes  tardily.  They  also  do 
not  seed  so  freely  or  make  such  quick  growth  as 
the  Polyanthus  does.  Auriculas  are  at  all  times 
susceptible  to  damping  of  the  blooms,  entire 
tiusses  soon  collapsing.  Still,  with  an  average 
collection  ample  seed  can  always  be  secured  to 
ensure  reproduction  of  the  best  varieties. 

At  the  Auricula  show  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
sections  of  these  plants,  those  that  thrive  so 
admirably  in  our  garden  borders,  are  unrepre- 
sented. That  is  a  mistake.  No  doubt  the  pro- 
moters of  the  show  would  feel  offended  were  I  to 
assume  that  they  care  little  for  plants  of  this  de- 
scription. I  should  like  to  see  some  one  offering 
prizes— these  apparently  bein^  indispensable  to 
produce  them — for  baskets  of  border  Auriculas 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  as  the  Polyanthuses 
and  so-called  Primroses  shown  in  baskets  are. 
But  April  is  too  early  for  these,  and  a  better  time 
would  be  in  May,  when  as  a  rule  the  plants  are 
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at  their  best.  It  is  a  very  special  feature  of  these  i  self-coloured  ones,  are  well  suited  for  that  pur- 
various  members  of  the  Primrose  family  that  1  pose.  Parrot  Tulips  are  disappointing,  as  they 
whilst  true  garden  Primroses  bloom  profusely  in  cannot  be  used  to  advantage,  their  stems  being 
March,  Polyanthuses  do  so  in  April  and  Auriculas  neither  strong  enough  nor  of  sufficient  length  to 
in  May,  so  that  they  cover  three  months  of  the   admit  of  their  being  used  in  large  vases.— H.  C.  P. 

WALLFLOWERS  AND  FROST. 
At  p.  2.33  "  A.  D."  states  that  WallBowers  in  ex- 
posed situations  have  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
the  cold,  cutting  winds.  His  advice  as  to  date  of 
sowing  the  seed  and  the  kind  of  soil  best  suited 
to   produce   sturdy   plants    calculated    to   stand 


The  Arum  Lily  in  the  open  air.— Could 
you  kindly  help  me  in  the  (juestion  of  planting 
my  Arum  Lilies  out  of  doors  ?  I  am  most  anxious 
to  know  whether  they  will  stand  the  English 
winters  in  this  part  of  England.  I  am  wishful  to 
get  them  to  do  well  near  my  small  lake.  It  is 
low-lying  land  and  gets  the  frost  sharply  ;  indeed, 
I  had  two  days'  good  skating  on  the  lake  this 
year  when  no  ice  was  found  tit  to  bear  for  many 
miles  round.  Do  you  think  the  Arums  will  do  if 
I  plant  them  on  the  banks  0  inches  below  water- 
level  ?  If  I  could  only  get  them  to  thrive  they 
would  be  very  effective  both  by  the  lake  and 
stream.— W.  \V.  B.,  Hnnti. 

*»*  You  will  find  the  plant  thrives  in  the  south 
cf  England,  often  very  freely,  but  in  hard  winters 
iD  would  be  cut  down — not,  perhaps,  killed.  In 
any  case  you  may  be  sure  that  so  good  a  plant 
will  do  with  you  in  the  summer,  and  it  is  so  com- 


nclement  weather  is  well  worth  taking.  I  grew 
Wallflowers  for  many  years,  and  always  found 
that  although  extra  strong,  vigorous  plants— the 

'  result  of  sowing  early  and  planting  on  rich 
ground — produced  a  glorious  lot  of  fine  flowers 
when  the  position  was  thoroughly  well  sheltered 

I  by  high  garden  walls  and  the  winter  was  not  too 
severe,  yet  similar  plants  in  more  exposed  situa- 
tions were  badly  crippled  by  the  cutting  winds, 
and  in  severe  winters  succumbed  altogether.^  I 
have  sometimes  surrounded  small  beds  with  Yew 
or  other  evergreen  branches  to  break  the  force  of 
the  wind,   and  have  thus   frequently  saved   the 


factory  way  for  certain  modes  of  gardening. 
Seedlings,  however,  are  always  interesting,  espe- 
cially where  a  little  fertilising  is  adopted.  The 
best  way  to  obtain  seed  is  to  get  it  from  a  reliable 
seed  house,  for  in  such  places  it  is  the  business  to 
grow  large  block -i  of  certain  colours  somewhat 
isoUted,  and  in  this  way  the  seedlings  come  much 
more  true.  It  is  quite  different  where  the  seeds 
are  gathered  in  one's  own  garden  with  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  varieties  flowering  more  or  less 
together.  Mention  is  also  made  by  "F."  (p.  200) 
as  to  the  plants  preferring  a  cool  and  somewhat 
moister  place  than  is  usually  given  them.  My 
experience  is  that  the  Aubrietias  as  a  class  are 
not  at  all  particular  in  this  respect.  I  have 
planted  quite  small  seedlings  and  rooted  cuttings 
in  nearly  upright  walls  specially  constructed  with 
bad  mortar,  or  soil  and  mortar  mixed,  to  receive 
plants,  and  seeing  the  fine  tufts  that  form  when 
the  plants  take  hold  does  not  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  moisture  is  so  much  an  element  of  success 
with  these  things.  All  the  same,  the  plants  always 
grow  more  vigorously  on  the  level  ground  where 
deeper  soil  prevails.  Still,  the  knowledge  that 
these  plants  may  be  grown  fairly  well  on  dry 
soils    or    walls    is    of    considerable    importance. 


Daffodils  at  Warley  Place,  Essex.    From  a  photograph  by  Miss  Willmott.     [See  p.  305.) 


monly  to  spare  that  it  is  well  worth  trying  even  if 
it  should  get  killed  now  and  then.— Ed. 

Late  Tulips.— These  are  by  no  means  satis- 
factory this  season.  Whether  it  was  the  frost  in 
March  or  the  quality  of  the  bulljs  I  cannot  say, 
but  few  of  them  are  equal  to  what  they  were  last 
season.  The  foliage  of  most  of  the  varieties  was 
completely  crippled  by  the  frost  in  March,  so 
much  so  that  it  has  not  recovered,  and  this  in  a 
measure  may  account  for  the  scant  bloom.  T. 
elegans,  which  is  usually  a  very  free-flowering 
species,  is  not  showing  more  than  half  the  usual 
number  of  blooms.  T.  sylvestris  has  scarcely 
given  a  bloom,  while  the  greater  portion  of 
Greigi  was  spoiled  by  the  frost.  Retroflexa  is 
a  fine  show  at  the  present  time.  Summer  Beauty 
and  Maiden's  Blujh  are  looking  remarkably 
well,  but  Gesneriana,  which  usually  growj  very 
robustly  with  me,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  There 
are  few  flowers  more  useful  for  cutting  than 
these,  especially  if  cut  when  thoy  are  young,  as 
then  they  last  much  longer  in  Wiiter.  Flowers 
with  long  stems  are  always  in  demand  for  decora- 
tion, especially  those  that  will  last  for  some  time 
water,  and  these  late  Tulips,  particularly  the 


foliage  from  partial  destruction.  As  regards 
hardiness,  I  quite  think  that  the  newer  strains, 
though  very  beautiful,  are  less  hardy  than  the 
older  forms,  especially  the  original  Blood-red. 
The  newer  strains  of  this,  though  so-called  im- 
proved, are  dwarfer  and  not  so  well  suited  for 
cutting,  as  the  flower-stems  do  not  draw  out  so 
well.  Moreover,  in  my  opinion  the  scent  is  not 
so  strong.  One  occasionally  sees  this  good  old 
strain  in  cottage  gardens,  no  other  being  grown. 
Nothing  is  more  welcome  in  the  drawing  room  in 
spring  than  Wallflowers,  and  they  are  deserving 
of  more  care  than  many  gardeners  give  them.  I 
have  found  planting  in  various  aspects  a  good 
plan,  the  plants  behind  a  north  wall  producing  a 
successional  supply  of  bloom  over  a  considerable 
period.  W'here  dwarf  yellow  sorts  find  favour, 
Belvoir  Castb  will  be  found  excellent.         J.  C. 


Aubrietias. — It  is  quite  true,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Crook,  that  a  good  stock,  i.e.,  a  large  number 
of  plants,  may  be  raised  from  seed,  but  the 
number  of  weedy  varieties,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
difference  of  growth,  some  dense  and  compact, 
others  quite  straggling,  renders  this  an  unsatis- 


Where  it  is  desired  to  largely  increase  the  stock 
of  any  one  good  variety,  I  know  of  no  plan  to 
equal  the  following.  When  flowering  is  past,  cut 
the  plants  rather  closely  over  with  shears  or  large 
scissors  and  water  freely  for  a  time.  When  new 
shoots  an  inch  long  are  made,  these  may  be 
stripped  off  and  inserted  as  cuttings  without  more 
ado.  In  any  cool  and  shady  frame  in  sandy  soil 
the  majority  of  such  cuttings  root  quite  freely. 
Too  frequently  the  old  flowering  shoots  are  used 
and  more  failures  than  aught  else  result.— E.  J. 

Propagating  Violets. —  "  .J.  R."  is  quite 
right  in  stating  that,  in  my  case  at  least,  one  aim 
was  to  get  these  plants  in  great  numbers,  but  it 
was  etiually  essential  that  the  plants  should  also 
be  of  the  finest.  These  plants  year  by  year  were 
quickly  bought  up  by  the  largest  business  houses 
for  supplying  customers  who  reeiuired  the  best 

'  for  frames,  and  the  fact  that  each  year  the  same 
buyers  practically  cleared  all  available  clumps  is 
at  least  some  proof  of  quality.  Indeed,  I  have 
many  times  seen  plants  used  for  winter  fiower- 

I  ing  less  than  half  the  size  of  those  I  originally 
referred  to.  As  before  stated,  it  was  the  early 
autumn  sale  of  these  clumps  that  compelled  the 
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looking  after  stock  ab  an  early  moment,  bub  the 
result  was  always  the  same  and  the  finest  possible  j 
clumps  were  produced.  I  have  only  in  the  South 
Wales  district  seen  plants  that  could  at  all  equal 
them— a  district  highly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  these  plants.  Very  fine  Violets  were  also 
grown  by  the  late  Mr.  EUam  when  at  Bodorgan,  | 
but  such  growth  it  is  nob  easy  bo  geb  by  any  kind  j 
of  treabmenb near  London.  I  cannoballow  "  J.  R." 
bo  lose  sight  of  one  fact  in  bhe  above,  namsly,  | 
bhat  the  large  clumps  produced  by  the  system  I  [ 
advocated  are  greatly  due  bo  bhe  early  starb  and 
the  fact  that  the  cuttings  were  all  made  in  the  [ 
open  air  and  nob  in  frames.  With  such  cuttings  | 
and  good  culture  it  is  impossible  that  the  clumps  1 
could  be  other  bhan  the  finesb,  and  as  such  I 
crowded  with  flower-buds.  In  shorb,  being  grown  ] 
expressly  for  winter  flowering  rendered  this  essen-  i 
tial  ;■  the  inference,  therefore,  of  "J.  E."  that  ib 
was  mere  numbers  of  planbs  is  entirely  unfounded,  i 
Moreover,  bhe  plants  capable  of  bhe  producbion  of 
the  maximum  amount  of  bloom  of  the  best 
quality  over  a  prolonged  season  are  those  rooted 
early,  wintered  hardily,  and  planted  early  in  bhe 
open.  Neibher  bhe  maximum  nor  the  finest  quality 
of  blooms  can  be  expected  from  cuttings  taken 
from  planbs  that  have  been  flowered  their  hardest 
the  winter  long  in  bhe  more  or  less  uncongenial 
abmosphere  of  a  frame.— E.  J. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

NOTES  ON  TOMATOES. 
Havinu  bhis  season  bried  several  variables  for 
bhe  earliest  supplies,  I  find  by  preferring  bhose 
kinds  wibh  a  smooth  skin  and  shapely  I  have 
lost  ground,  as  none  are  so  early  as  Conqueror 
and  the  Old  Red.  In  noting  bhe  value  of  new 
Tomatoes  for  early  use  mention  must  be  made 
of  a  kind  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  ab  bhe 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horbiculbural  Society. 
This  must  become  a  special  favourite,  as  it  was 
shown  by  the  hundredweight,  and  was  worthy 
of  a  tirst-class  certificabe  if  crop  and  earliness 
alone  are  considered.  The  flavour,  too,  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  summer  fruits,  and 
this  in  such  an  early  variety  was  remarkable. 
The  grower  informed  me  that  bhere  had  been 
no  artificial  setting,  and  this  is  a  strong  point 
with  early  and  late  Tomatoes.  The  variety 
referred  to,  named  Winter  Beauty,  is  in  my 
opinion  an  improved  Conqueror,  as  in  colour 
and  quality  it  resembled  that  varieby.  In 
most  cases  the  fruits  were  more  shapely 
and  less  ribbed.  It  is  also  stated  to  be 
much  dwarfer  in  growth.  Conqueror,  not 
so  much  grown  of  late  years,  is  still  one 
of  if  not  the  most  reliable  winter  fruiter 
we  have,  and  though  I  am  aware  its  shape 
is  not  in  its  favour,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  its  quality.  I  have  found  that  the 
fruits  that  are  ribbed  are  in  many  cases  of 
better  quality  than  those  more  perfect  in  shape. 
The  new  kind  referred  to  above  is  the  result  of 
careful  selection,  and  will  prove  a  great  gain 
as  regards  earliness.  Another  new  but  excel- 
lent winter  Tomato  is  Frogmore  Selected.  This 
sets  freely  in  the  late  autumn  in  clusters,  and, 
being  of  medium  size  and  good  qualiby,  is  spe- 
cially good  for  winter  supplies.  I  have  set  this 
variety  freely  in  the  wet,  sunless  autumn 
monbhs,  and  ib  was  mosb  valuable.  Ladybird 
is  likewise  a  very  good  winter  fruiter.  I  am 
unable  to  set  fruit  of  any  variety  of  Tomato, 
old  or  new,  from  October  till  February,  as  the 
damp  atmosphere  often  wibh  foggy  days  is  not 
congenial.  Ladybird  set  late  will  give  nice 
fruits,  though  not  large,  for  winter  supplies. 
This  variety  was  well  worthy  of  a  distinct  award 
for  its  winter  cropping,  as  being  of  good  quality 
it  is  worth  growing  in  quantity.  An  older 
variety,  but  less  known,  is  Early  Ruby.     This 


I  do  not  advise  for  winter  supplies,  but  it  is 
specially  good  for  early  cropping  and  a  distinct 
fruit.  The  colour  may  not  be  so  good  as  that  of 
Frogmore  Selected  or  Ladybird,  but  it  is  a 
remarkably  quick  grower  and  well  worth  sow- 
ing for  early  spring  supplies.  A  very  prolific 
grower  is  Earliest  of  All,  which  is  distinct  from 
Conqueror,  and,  like  it,  of  first-class  quality.  It 
sets  freely,  is  of  compact  growth,  and  bhe  fruib 
is  of  splendid  colour. 

It  will  be  seen  my  choice  for  winter  rests 
with  Conqueror,  Frogmore  Selected  and  Lady- 
bird, but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  omit  the  Old 
Red  from  the  list.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  not  a 
favourite  with  growers  on  account  of  its  corru- 
gation, and  though  this  is  against  it  for  the 
market,  few  kinds  are  more  reliable  for  winter. 
There  is  a  better  type  of  Old  Red  in  the  market, 
a  selection  doubtless,  and  this  I  find  of  value 
for  its  free  growth  and  good  flavour. 

G.  Wythes. 

International  Kidney  Potato. — We  have 
never  produced  any  variety  that  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  International  either  in  form,  beauty  or 
productiveness,  and  comparatively  early  also. 
Potato  raisers  may  well  get  stock,  and  by  crossing 
International  with  Ashleaf  Kidney  or  some  similar 
first  and  good  early,  not  only  possibly  secure  a 
very  early  International,  but  also  one  producing 
tubers  as  fine  and  of  much  suparior  excellence. 
In  the  days  of  bhe  old  Potato  shows  no  varieby 
was  so  popular,  none  so  widely  shown,  none  so 
fine,  clean  and  handsome.  But  ib  always  lacked 
qualiby,  and  seeing  that  ib  had  some  remarkable 
merits,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  of  any  raiser 
using  it  as  a  seed  parent. — A.  D. 

Spawning  Mushroom  beds. — I  think  the 
spawning  ot  many  Mushroom  beds  is  unduly 
deferred  from  fear  of  overheating,  with  the  resulc 
that  the  heat  remaining  in  the  bed  is  insufficient 
bo  promobe  a  speedy  action  of  bhe  spawn,  and  bhe 
grower's  pabience  is  sorely  bried.  Provided  bhe 
maberial  is  properly  prepared  previous  bo  making 
up  the  beds,  I  do  not  think  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended from  spawning  at  85°  or  even  90°,  as  ordi- 
nary beds  in  Mushroom  houses  are  shallow.  I 
know  market  growers  whose  bede  are  in  the  open 
as  a  rule  spawn  at  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  privabe  gardeners,  bub  bhen  of  course  bhe  soil 
wibh  which  they  cover  them  is  not  warmed  pre- 
viously. Shallow  beds  in  houses  should  be  sur- 
faced with  soil  previously  warmed.  To  let  the 
temperature  fall  to  75°  or  70°  before  spawning  and 
then  to  encase  the  bed  with  cold  soil  is  to  court 
failure.— C.  N. 

Dwarf  kidney  Beans.— Did  we  judge  of  the 
characters  of  these  Beans  by  the  ripe  seed,  we 
should  probably  reduce  varieties  into  small 
compass.  Kinds  which  have  seeds  almost  identi- 
cal in  appearance  show  material  differences  in  the 
plants,  and  that  is  after  all  the  primary  test. 
Of  varieties  I  am  sowing  this  season,  the  seeds 
of  Perfection,  Progress,  Jlohawk  and  Smythe's 
Speckled  are  all  so  much  alike  that  if  mixed  it 
would  be  impossible  to  re-arrange  them  again. 
The  seeds  of  Magnum  Bonum  and  Victoria  look 
alike,  but  the  former  has  the  larger  seeds.  White 
Advancer  and  Ever-bearing  have  pure  white 
seeds,  but  the  plants  materially  differ.  The  liver- 
coloured  Ne  Plus  Ultra  has  a  counterpart  in  one 
of  Mr.  Smythe's  seedlings,  but  the  seeds  of  tne 
atter  are  larger.  The  Negro  differs  from  the  true 
long-podded  Negro  in  having  shorter  or  rounder 
seeds,  whilsb,  wibh  bhe  exception  of  the  old  red 
Flageolet,  Canadian  Wonder  is  alone.  Goliath 
has  long,  larsre  black  seeds. — A.  D. 

Peas  and  frost.— All  gardeners  may  not 
agree  with  me,  but  I  do  not  think  that  even  the 
hardiest  of  the  early  dwarf  wrinkled  Peas  are  as 
able  to  resist  inclement  weather  in  winter  and 
spring  as  are  those  of  the  DiUiston  type.  When 
in  an  Essex  garden  I  saw  Dillistoa's  Early 
gathered  year  after  year  the  third  week  in  May, 
the  seed  having  been  sown  towards  the  end  of 
November.     Truo,  they  entailed  a  good  deal  of 


trouble  in  severe  winters,  but  the  plan  devised 
for  their  protection  surpas-sed  all  others  I  have 
seen.  Wide  wooden  troughs,  made  by  nailing  a 
couple  of  12  inch  deal  boards  together,  were 
placed  over  the  rows  when  frosty  or  cold  cut- 
ting winds  prevailed,  the  troughs  tjeing  stood 
besween  the  rows  in  fine  weathsr.  If  gardeners 
were  to  use  these  they  might,  I  think,  safely  sow 
Chelsea  Gem  and  other  favourite  wrinkled  sorts 
in  autumn,  and  I  have  proved  them  to  be  of  great 
service  even  for  transplanted  batches  in  spring. 
After  the  Peas  were  staked  I  used  them  for  early 
border  Potatoes.  No  one,  however,  should  think 
of  sowing  in  autumn  in  cold,  retentive  soil,  and 
even  on  warm,  well-drained  borders  I  would 
advise  sowing  in  shallow  drills  and  ridging  up 
slightly.  Those  with  only  limited  space  will  do 
best  to  depend  on  either  spring  sowings  or  those 
transplanted  from  pots,  but  in  large  gardens 
where  earliness  is  of  first  importance  I  still  think 
it  well  to  sosv  in  November  a  good  hardy,  round- 
seeded  variety,  choosing  an  extra  sheltered  border 
and  giving  the  protection  named.  Mice  are  some- 
times broublesome,  bub  bhey  may  soon  be  gob  rid 
of  by  the  figure  i  trap.— J. "C. 


GROWING  ONIONS  IN  BEDS. 
Old  gardeners  used  to  grow  their  Onions  in  beds, 
but  the  practice  is  not  very  common  now.  All 
the  same  I  believe  it  has  its  advantages.  The 
best  crops  of  that  grand  Onion  Nuneham  Park  I 
ever  saw  were  grown  in  beds  i  feet  wide  with  a 
'2-feet  alley  between.  The  ground  had  a  gentle 
inclination  to  the  south,  and  reaped  bhe  full 
benefib  of  the  sun.  Of  course  the  seed  was  sown 
broadcast,  half  the  bed  being  easily  reached  from 
each  alley  for  thinning  and  weeding.  The  soil 
was  of  a  medium  nature,  and  if  I  remember  rightly 
the  garden  roller  was  used  to  firm  bhe  surface, 
bhe  labter  receiving  the  finishing  touch  wibh  a 
fine-boothed  rake.  The  gardener  was  a  strong 
believer  in  burnt  refuse  for  dressing  Onion  beds, 
and  when  the  seed  was  sown  a  good  covering  was 
given,  more  soil  being  whisked  on  from  the  allejs 
with  the  spade.  The  bulbs  were  carefully  and 
regularly  thinned  out,  and  it  was  thought  that 
they  derived  more  benefit  from  the  sun  than  when 
grown  in  rows  in  bhe  ordinary  way,  thorough 
ripening  being  secured  even  in  ordinary  seasons. 
Any  artificial  manure  was  more  easily  washed  to 
the  roots.  Where  the  Onion  plot  does  not  slope 
to  the  south,  the  bed  system  would,  I  think,  be 
found  advantageous.  In  regard  to  rolling  the 
surface,  I  would  remark  that,  although  productive 
of  good  on  light  and  medium  soils,  it  may  do 
incalculable  harm  where  the  soil  is  strong  and 
retentive,  as  it  seals  the  surface  and  the  rain 
runs  off  instead  of  finding  its  way  down  to  the 
roots— ab  least  where  bhe  ground  has  bhe  leasbfall. 
The  Nuneham  Park  Onions  referred  bo  always 
kepb  well  and  were  of  excellenb  flavour,  as  were 
also  James's  Keeping  and  Strasburg,  likewise 
grown  in  beds.  Norfolk. 

Onion  James'  Long-keeping.— The  bulbs 
of  bhis  useful  kind  are  now  as  firm  as  when  har- 
vested and  quibe  dormant,  a  very  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs  when  the  liability  of  the  autumn- 
sown  crops  to  bolt  is  considered.  It  is  nob  perhaps 
a  heavy  varieby  and  may  nob  suib  markeb  growers 
for  bhis  reason,  bub  ibs  excellenb  qualiby  will 
always  recommend  ib  for  private  use.  Tlie  same 
may  be  said  of  bhe  old  White  Spanish,  still  one  of 
the  most  useful  kinds  in  existence  for  home  use. 
Onions  about  10  inches  in  circumference  are  quite 
big  enough,  and  this  variety,  if  sown  in  boxes  and 
pricked  out  early,  will  never  be  less  than  this ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  had  a  good  deal  larger  if 
required.  For  several  years  I  have  grown  a  larger 
quantity  of  these  two  Onions  than  of  any  other 
kind,  and  so  far  see  no  reason  for  changing, 
although  I  try  as  many  as  I  can  of  the  newer 
ones.  Large  handsome  Onions  many  of  these  are, 
but  for  home  use  the  older  ones  are  best. — H. 

Spinach  in  cold  pits. — Owing  to  the  ground 
being  in  such  a  dry  state.  Spinach  seed  germi- 
nated very  badly  with  me  last  autumn,  and  the 
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few  plants  which  did  appear  were  weakly  and 
lacking  constitution.  When  rain  ultimately  fell 
many  of  these  plants  rotted  off  at  the  collar, 
good  few  also  fell  a  prey  to  slugs,  and  their  n 
bers  were  so  reduced  that  in  disgust  I  had  the 
remainder  dug  in.  With  the  exception  of  a 
good  sized  patch  of  late  summer-sown  plants  this 
left  me  rather  short  of  Spinach,  but,  the  winter 
fortunately  proving  mild,  the  said  patch  afforded 
many  excellent  pickings  up  till  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  so  tided  over  what  might  well 
have  been  a  great  scarcity.  As  I  knew  these 
plants  would  soon  become  exhausted  and  could 
not  be  depended  on  to  yield  later  than  the  end  of 
March,  I  had  perforce  to  make  arrangements  fcr 
the  raising  of  a  good  quantity  of  plants  to  s 
ceed  them  as  early  after  the  turn  of  the  year 
possible.  Fortunately  I  had  a  six-light  pit  at 
liberty  which  I  have  used  on  previous  occasions 
for  forcing  Asparagus,  but  it  not  being  needed 
for  that  purpose  this  season,  I  resolved  to  utilise 
it  for  growing  Spinach  in.  The  pit  being  filled 
with  good  soil  to  within  15  inches  of  the  wall- 
plates,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  dig  it  and 
sow  the  seed.  This  was  done  about  the  latter 
end  of  .January.  The  seed  was  sown  in  drills 
1  foot  apart,  the  variety  being  Monstrous  Viro- 
flay.  The  seed  germinated  in  due  course,  and 
there  being  no  heat  whatever  to  force  growth  the 
plants  in  consequence  kept  dwarf  and  sturdy. 
Spinach  was  ready  for  gathering  in  just  eight 
weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the  plants 
will  continue  yielding  good  pickings  for  a  few 
weeks  longer.  So  far  it  has  only  been  necessary 
to  give  them  one  good  watering,  and  now  that 
the  sashes  can  safely  be  dispensed  with,  rain  will 
afford  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture.  This 
shows  that,  if  the  means  are  only  at  command. 
Spinach  can  in  case  of  emergency  be  successfully 
grown  under  glass  if  only  afforded  cool  treat- 
ment.—A.  W. 


CELERY  AS  A  VEGETABLE. 
Celery  is  not  often  grown  for  use  solely  as  a 
vegetable,  but  it  is  well  worth  culture  for  this  use 
alone,  as  in  the  winter  months  it  makes  an  agree- 
able change,  and  in  my  opinion  is  superior  to  Sea- 
kale  and  needs  no  forcing  to  prepare  it  for  use. 
W'here  it  is  grown  for  this  purpose  the  culture 
may  be  somewhat  different  from  that  given  the 
plants  for  salad,  in  which  a  long  blanched  stalk  is 
esteemed,  but  as  a  vegetable  a  short,  thick  plant 
is  most  suitable,  as  it  is  best  served  from  5  inches 
to  7  inches  in  length.  If  large  plants— I  mean 
those  blanched  their  full  length — are  used  as  a 
vegetable,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  waste,  as 
the  sticks  must  be  cut,  only  the  los^er  part  being 
utilised.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sow  so  early: 
indeed,  a  simple  mode  of  culture  will  suffice,  and 
the  varieties  are  best  if  of  a  dwarf  habit,  such  as 
the  Sindringham,  Sutton's  Gem  or  Dwarf  White. 
For  'ate  use  I  prefer  such  kinds  as  Major  Clarke's 
Red  and  Standard-bearer.  These  latter,  though 
red  kinds,  towards  the  end  of  February  lose  much 
of  their  colour,  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  plant 
that  is  boiled  is  nearly  white.  I  think  the  red 
kinds  the  hardier  of  the  two.  No  variety  that  I 
have  grown  keeps  better  than  Standard-bearer. 
This  lifted  early  in  April  and  laid  in  under  a 
north  wall  in  moist  soil  will  keep  good  well  into 
May.  It  may  be  asked  if  Celeriac  is  not  of  more 
value  than  Celery  as  a  late  or  even  as  a  winter 
vegetable.  I  think  not.  Many  persons  do  not 
grow  it,  and  the  flavour,  though  .similar  to  that 
of  Celery,  is  somewhat  different.  It  must  not  be 
thought  I  do  not  favour  Celeriac.  I  have  fre- 
quently advised  its  culture.  It  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing, but  with  many  finds  less  favour  than  Celery. 
I  am  sure  there  are  few  vegetables  more  easily 
digested  than  Celery,  and  for  invalids  it  is  one  of 
the  best  if  nicely  cooked,  adding  a  liberal  quantity 
of  salt  to  the  water  it  is  boiled  in  and  well  cover- 
ing the  sticks  with  water. 

For  cooking  I  sow  in  a  cold  frame  broadcast  in 
April,  or,  failing  a  frame,  I  have  sown  in  the  open 
on  a  warm  border,  covering  the  soil  with  mats  or 
canvas  till  the  seed  has  germinated.  In  cold  soils. 


framework  or  an  improvised  shelter  at  the  start 
may  be  necessary.  Give  the  plants  ample  space 
at  the  start  and  grow  as  sturdy  as  possible.  It 
is  well  known  Celery  seed  is  rather  long  in  ger- 
minating. This  is  why  I  advise  a  little  shelter, 
though  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  I 
have  sown  early  in  Miy  on  a  west  border,  merely 
covering  to  assist  germination  by  keeping  the 
soil  moist.  At  any  period  of  its  growth  drought 
is  fatal  to  success.  I  advise  a  flat  surface,  so  that 
when  waterings  are  needed  later  on  the  plants  get 
the  moisture  given.  The  date  of  sowing  must  be 
governed  by  the  locality  and  soil.  If  the  latter  is 
heavy  it  well  repays  the  cultivator  to  place  s 
lighter  material  on  the  surface  for  the  seedlings 
to  root  into,  and  no  matter  how  grown,  either  for 
salad  or  otherwise,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  good 
soil  for  the  seed  plant.  The  seedlings  I  find  do 
much  best  given  ample  room  and  not  pricked  out 
or  transplanted,  as  is  the  case  with  plants  raised 
in  heat  here.  They  are  lifted  direct  into  the 
trenches ;  this  is  a  saving  of  labour  and  a  dwarf 
plant  is  secured.  More  early  Celery  comes  to 
harm  by  being  too  thick  either  in  the  seed  box 
or  after  pricking  out ;  seedlings  raised  in  the  open 
are  dwarfer  and  consequently  much  stronger.  By 
sowing  in  the  open  as  advised,  it  may  even  then 
be  necessary  to  sow  thicker  than  the  plants  can 
remain,  as  one  is  not  always  sure  of  the  seed,  but 
I  thin  out  when  large  enough  to  handle.  These, 
if  stock  be  short,  may  be  pricked  out  in  rows  to 
form  a  succession.  Deep  trenches  are  not  neces 
sary.  I  have  obtained  good  results  by  drawing 
deep  drills  at  2J  feet  or  3  feet  apart  and  planting 
single  rows  of  plants  in  each  drill.  Of  course,  it 
is  necessary  when  this  is  done  that  when  the 
ground  is  dug  the  manure  is  placed  low  down 
but  this  is  an  easy  matter,  as  if  double  dug  it  is 
placed  under  the  first  spit.  Grown  thus,  mould 
ing  up  is  not  done  till  late  in  the  autumn,  as  no 
great  length  of  blanched  stalk  is  required.  The 
work  is  soon  done,  and  I  find  plants  grown  th 
are  much  hardier  and  there  is  very  little  bolting 
in  the  autumn  months.  G.  Wvthes. 


Cabbag-e  bolting.— Owing  to  the  unfavour- 
able planting  season  last  year  green  vegetables 
are  scarce,  and  the  early  Cabbage  crop  was  looked 
upon  as  a  means  of  meeting  losses.  The  plants 
were  never  so  badly  checked  in  my  case  as  in  the 
third  week  in  March— indeed,  well  on  into  the 
fourth.  This  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  growth 
being  more  advanced  than  usual.  I  regret  to  say 
that  this  year  the  reliable  EUam's  has  bolted. 
Owing  to  my  seed  failmg  to  germinate  after 
three  sowings  and  needing  spring  Cabbage  by 
the  thousand,  I  purchased  some  plants,  and  these, 
or  the  majority,  are  bolting.  Doubtless  it  may  be, 
as  "  J.  C."  says  at  p.  253,  owing  to  the  fickle  sea- 
son, and  it  may  be  I  have  not  got  EUam's  at  all. 
At  any  rate,  I  regret  to  note  the  so-called  Ellam's 
has  gone  wrong  just  at  the  time  it  should  be 
turning  in.  Is  this  general  ?  1  hope  not.  In  the 
north  I  note  there  is  less  running,  but  the  drought 
was  less  severe  at  sowing  time  and  the  plants  are 
dwarfer  and  stronger. — S.  H. 

Planting  Celery.— Few  plants  suffer  more 
than  Celery  in  a  restricted  space,  as  the  leaf- 
stalks lengthen  quickly  and  at  the  time  of  plant- 
are  so  weak  that  they  are  unable  to  bear  their 
own  weight.  To  avoid  delay  there  is  no  batter 
plan  than  making  the  trenches  at  this  time  of 
year.  The  work  may  be  done  more  readily  now 
the  soil  is  moist  and  working  freely.  I  have  often 
ticed  that  after  a  wet  period  we  get  a  dry 
oe,  and  this  often  delays  planting.  There  is  no 
IS  of  land,  as  the  space  between  the  rows  is 
excellent  for  quick-growing  crops,  such  as  salads. 
Spinach,  and  French  Beans,  these  last  doing 
grandly  in  the  loose,  warm  soil.  For  years  I  have 
planted  the  late  Celery  after  spring  Cabbage,  but 
this  season,  owing  to  the  later  growth,  the 
trenches  are  being  made  on  the  quarters  juet 
cleared  of  main-crop  Broccoli.  This  will  be  a 
good  change,  as  the  Broccoli  followed  Straw- 
berries, and  the  deep  cultivation  for  the  Celery 
will  be  beneficial.  For  later  supplies,  land  that 
has  grown  Kales  or  similar  cropa  may  be  utilised.  ' 


In  my  case  this  year  Leeks,  being  needed  in 
quantity,  will  follow  Cabbage,  a  portion  of  the 
land  being  devoted  to  the  late  Celery.  There  is 
no  need  of  deep  trenches  for  this  late  Celery,  as  a 
blanched  growth  of  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  is 
suflicient  for  cooking,  and  moulding  up  is  done 
much  easier  with  Celery  grown  thus  in  single 
rows  a  yard  apart.  To  save  time  in  Celery 
planting,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  in  frames 
thinly  and  plant  when  ready  direct  into  the 
trenches.  Ot  course,  to  do  this  there  must  be  no 
crowding  of  plants,  and  if  sown  too  thickly  it  pays 
to  thin  out  early.  There  are  thus  a  better  plant 
and  a  saving  of  time.  There  is  no  need  whatever 
to  have  Celery  plants  so  large  before  planting,  as 
is  often  the  case ;  a  dwarf  plant  4  inches  to  6  inches 
high  is  quite  large  enough.  These  do  not  suffer 
by  removal,  need  less  moisture,  soon  grow  away 
freely,  and  do  not  run  like  larger  plants. — S.  M. 


LIGHT  VEJiSUS  HEAVY  SOILS  FOR 
ONIONS. 
It  is  often  asserted  that  heavy  soil  produces  the 
finest  crops  of  Onions.  Probably  this  is  correct  if 
size  alone  is  considered,  although  I  have  seen  and 
also  grown  very  fine  bulbs  on  a  comparatively 
light  soil,  and  certainly  in  wet  seasons  the  latter 
have  the  advantage  so  far  as  maturity,  long  keep- 
ing, and  flavour  are  concerned.  In  strong,  reten- 
tive soils,  especially  where  extra  liberal  dressings 
of  manure  are  given,  the  individual  bulbs  may 
attain  to  great  dimensions  and  weight,  but  how 
often  are  they  bull-necked,  and  should  August 
and  September  be  rainy  perfect  maturity  is  im- 
possible. Such  Onions  even  under  the  coolest  stor- 
age usually  start  into  growth  during  winter  and 
cause  great  disappointment.  I  grant  that  in 
extra  tropical  summers,  such  as  that  of  189S, 
heavy  land  crops  do  best,  and  in  average  seasons 
more  care  and  labour  have  to  be  bestowed  on  light 
land  crops,  but  there  need  be  no  fear  of  over- 
feeding, and  the  supply  of  artificial  moisture  can 
be  suspended  where  the  bulbs  show  signs  of 
maturity  ;  whereas  in  a  heavy,  deep,  rich  medium 
the  roots  are  often  wettest  when  for  the  en- 
couragement of  maturity  a  reverse  condition  is 
necessary,  and  the  cultivator  cannot  help  himself. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  line  to  be  drawn,  as  too  light 
a  soil,  especially  in  exposed  market  fields,  could 
not  be  expected  to  produce  good  crops  of  Onions. 
Position  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  where 
the  heavy  ground  has  a  gentle  fall  southward 
and  the  crop  is  grown  on  teds  broadcast,  fair 
maturity  is  more  likely  to  be  secured.  Another 
fact  which  tends  to  hinder  early  maturity  on 
strong  land  is  that  the  seed,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be 
sown  so  soon  by  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  If 
sown  it  lies  inactive,  and  growth  often  starts 
feeble  and  yellow  in  colour.  This  difliculty,  how- 
ever, may  be  surmounted  in  private  gardens  by 
the  now  common  and  commendable  practice  of 
sowing  in  warmth,  hardening  ofl",  and  finally 
transplanting  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May. 
Norfolk. 


Kales. — The  various  kinds  of  Kale  are  very 
useful  just  now,  and  though  green  crops  as  a  rule 
are  fairly  plentiful,  these  are  asked  for  regularly. 
The  most  useful  of  all  I  grow  here  is  the  Drum- 
head Kale,  .as  it  produces  heads  with  more  deli- 
cacy of  flavour  than  most  others,  and  afterwards 
a  capital  crop  of  shoots  for  greens.  Favourite  is 
another  capital  variety  of  the  old  Asparagus  Kale, 
and  its  only  fault  is  its  susceptibility  to  mildew, 
which  is  very  marked.  When  well  grown  and 
clean  it  is  one  of  the  best,  but  I  find  it  is  best 
sown  rather  late  and  put  on  rather  better  ground 
than  most.  A  quick  growth  results,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  hardy  and  never  gets  cut  down  by 
frost,  a  fault  of  the  Drumhead  being  the  large 
amount  of  moisture  the  leaves  hold.  But  by 
sowing  in  boxes  in  March  and  planting  early,  the 
heads  are  cut  before  severe  weather  sets  in,  and 
the  greens  are  hardy  enough. — H. 

Mint  from  cuttings.— The  usual  mode  of 
culture  to  secure  new  beds  is  by  root  division  in 
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the  early  spring.  For  forcia^  or  where  large 
quantities  are  needed  it  will  be  found  an  excellent 
plan  to  get  new  stock  from  cuttings.  The  plants 
grown  from  cuttings  are  much  stronger  than 
divided  roots,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance  to 
the  small  grower,  can  be  forced  more  easily.  The 
end  of  April  or  early  in  May  is  agoodtimeto 
propagate  the  plants.  A  fixed  date  cannot  be 
given,  as  the  growth  is  influenced  by  the  weather, 
and  this  year  it  is  later  than  usual.  The  growths 
are  best  when  from  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  length. 
These  are  pulled  up  from  the  soil,  and  it  will  be 
found  they  have  numerous  small  roots  forming  at 
the  base.  The  cuttings  are  dibbled  out  in  rows 
12  inches  apart,  with  half  the  distance  between 
each  cutting,  in  well  manured  land.  In  light  soil 
it  is  well  to  tread  along  the  sides  of  the  plants  as 
the  work  proceeds.  I  have  planted  much  closer  for 
forcing  roots,  but  for  permanent  beds  it  is  not 
desirable.  One  season's  growth  will  give  excel- 
lent roots.— S.  H.  B. 

Early  Cabbage  Mein's  No.  1.— I  am  glad 
to  see  "  J.  C.  s"  note  on  the  above  (p.  253),  and  I 
feel  sure  he  will  pardon  my  calling  his  attention 
to  this  excellent  variety,  as  it  was  through  one  of 
his  useful  notes  on  good  Cabbages  a  few  years 
ago  that  I  was  induced  to  grow  it.  I  am  of 
"J.  C.'s  "  opinion  that  this  is  a  greater  favourite 
in  the  north  than  EUam's,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised,  as  from  appearance  it  is  a  most  re- 
liable variety,  and  its  size,  being  a  little  larger, 
makes  it  in  greater  demand  in  smiU  gardens  and 
for  market.  With  me  in  a  light  soil  Mein's  No.  1 
is  not  unlike  EUam's  in  growth,  but  firmer,  and, 
if  anything,  I  fancy  the  quality  is  superior.  I 
should  be  glad  if  "J.  C."  would  inform  the  readers 
of  The  Garden  if  he  ever  tried  this  variety  for 
summer  crops.  I  am  well  aware  we  have  no  lack 
of  good  summer  kinds,  but  having  been  short  of 
plants,  I  have  before  now  sown  EUam's  for  summer 
or  early  autumn,  and  no  one  would  know  it  for 
that  variety  when  fit  to  cut,  it  being  of  loose 
growth,  much  larger,  and  of  poor  quality  in  com- 
parison with  Little  Gem,  Favourite,  or  Main  Crop. 
-S.  H. 

Early  Peas  in  the  open.— Mr.  Wythes,  in 
his  comments  on  my  noies  on  this  subject, 
alludes  to  my  not  having  dwelt  much  upon  the 
question  of  varieties.  One  reason  why  I 
abstained  from  doing  so  was  because  varieties 
which  are  a  success  in  one  part  of  the  country  are 
often  the  reverse  in  others,  and  it  was  also  my 
object  when  writing  the  notes  in  question 
to  treat  more  on  cultural  details  than  to  give  a 
list  of  sorts.  However,  the  few  sorts  I  named 
are  found  to  be  excellent  and  most  reliable  here, 
hence  the  reason  for  my  mentioning  them.  All 
the  same,  I  thank  Mr.  Wythes  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  the  kinds  he  names,  and  of  the 
quartette  I  am  giving  May  Queen  a  trial  this 
season.  This  was  sown  at  the  same  time  as 
Harbinger,  but  so  far  the  latter  leads  the  way  in 
the  matter  of  growth.  Harbinger  is  a  fine  early 
Pea  on  our  heavy  soil,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  a 
note  in  praise  of  it  from  "J.  R."  in  a  previous  issue 
of  The  G.\RDE>r,  but  as  Mr.  Wythes  considers 
May  Queen  to  be  so  superior  to  it,  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  can  be  put  to  the  test,  the  result  of 
which  I  hope  to  record  in  due  course.  Early 
Morn,  Daisy  and  Gradus  I  am  not  acquainted 
with,  but  can  take  Mr.  Wythes's  word  for  it  that 
they  are  as  good  as  he  represents,  and  shall  have 
pleasure  in  giving  them  a  trial  another  season.  I 
am  also  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Wythes  shares  my 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  autumn  sowing  of 
Peas,  as  much  better  results  can  be  reaped  by 
sowing  either  in  pots,  boxes,  or  on  turves  early 
in  the  year,  setting  out  the  resulting  plants  as 
early  as  the  season  or  the  locality  will  admi 
A.  W. 

Early  runner  Beans.— There  are  often  severe 
losses  by  sowing  runner  Beans  in  the  open  too 
early,  as  even  where  frost  does  not  injure  them, 
cold  winds  or  too  much  moisture  check  growth  so 
badly  that  a  later  sown  lot  frequently  takes  the 
lead.  For  years  I  have  sown  an  early  lot  of 
runner  Beans  about  the  middle  of  April  for  plant 


ing  out  the  third  week  in  Maj'.  One  could  plant 
much  earlier,  but  there  is  no  great  gain,  as  after 
May  20  the  soil  is  warmer  and  it  is  not  so  neces- 
sary to  cover  at  night.  Beans  sown  in  4Vinch 
pots  turn  out  well  at  the  time  named.  I  find  it 
advisable  to  dig  out  trenches,  place  some  good 
manure  in  the  bottom,  and  cover  this  with  the 
soil  taken  out,  leaving  a  space  for  the  plants  so 
that  they  do  not  reach  tlie  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil  at  planting.  It  is  then  an  easy 
matter  to  protect,  as  a  few  Bean  rods  laid  over 
the  plants,  with  mats  over  the?e,  will  mike  the 
plants  safe  even  in  bad  weather.  When  planting 
it  is  well  to  keep  the  plants  at  much  the  same 
depth  as  when  in  the  pots,  deep  planting  causing 
the  tender  stems  to  damp  off  level  with  the  soil. 
It  is  well  to  err  on  the  dry  side  as  regards  mois- 
ture ;  too  much  moisture  induces  damping,  so 
that  little  watering  is  needed  if  the  balls  of  the 
plants  are  moist  previous  to  the  planting  out.  I 
find  there  is  a  great  gain  as  regards  time  with 
plants  grown  thus,  and  they  are  better,  as  not 
being  too  crowded  in  the  rows  they  have  more 
room  and  are  sturdier.  Plants  raised  under  glass 
are  dwarfer,  and  form  blossoms  at  the  base  much 
earlier  than  those  sown.  A  trial  should  be  given 
the  newer  climbing  French  Beans  in  this  way.  I 
am  this  season  discarding  the  ordinary  runner  for 
earliest  supplies,  as  the  newer  climbing  varieties 
are  much  earlier,  give  handsome  pods  and  in 
quantity,  and,  needing  fewer  stakes,  are  grown 
in  a  smaller  space.  There  are  now  several 
varieties  of  these  to  select  from.  All  are  good 
and  wonderful  croppers.  Some  run  more  than 
others  ;  these  I  stop  at  6  feet,  as  they  are  more 
profitable  grown  thus  and  fruit  much  quicker. — 
G.  W.  S.      

NOTES  ON  TURNIPS. 
The  best  early  Turnip  I  have  grown  is  Early 
Snowball,  a  finely-shaped,  round  white  vaiiety, 
of  excellent  quality.  This  requires  more  room 
than  the  Early  White  Milan,  and  is  therefore  not 
quite  so  suitable  where  sowings  under  glass  are 
made.  The  only  fault  of  the  latter  is  its  liability 
to  bolt,  and  when  I  sow  it  early  outside  I  always 
put  in  a  few  drills  of  Snowball  in  case  of  accidents. 
Between  the  rows  under  the  lights  a  drill  of  a 
small-topped  Radish,  such  as  the  Red  or  White 
Forcing,  may  be  sown,  this  coming  off  before  the 
Turnips  need  all  the  space.  Warm  borders  out- 
side are  a  great  aid  in  the  culture  of  early  Tur- 
nips, and  the  soil  ought  to  be  turned  up  roughly 
as  soon  in  the  winter  as  possible.  A  dressing  of 
well-decayed  manure  is  necessary  if  the  soil  i 
all  poor,  as  it  is  imperative  that  the  crop  grow 
quickly.  If  in  good  heart,  a  liberal  addition  of 
burnt  garden  refuse  will  do  more  good,  this  being 
mixed  with  the  surface  soil  just  before  sowing. 
Draw  flat  drills  hardly  under  the  surface,  and  if 
birds  are  troublesome  in  the  neighbourhood  it  is 
advisable  to  place  a  thickness  or  two  of  old  fisl 
net  over  the  bed,  this  acting  as  a  slight  proteo 
tion  against  cold  winds  as  well  as  birds  when  the 
seedlings  are  coming  through.  In  hot,  dry 
weather  it  is  dilticult  to  get  good  Turnips  unless 
the  soil  is  in  very  good  heart.  A  safe  plan  is  to 
well  moisten  the  drills  before  sowing,  draw  them 
rather  deeply,  and  sow  some  quick-acting  mai 
with  the  seed.  This  moistening  and  stimulant 
carry  them  over  the  germination  stage  into  the 
rough  leaf,  when  they  are  at  least  safe  from  the 
Turnip  flv,  this  insect  only  attacking  the  seed- 
leaves.  The  width  between  the  drills  depends 
upon  the  variety  grown.  The  Milan  varieties 
may  be  sown  at  10  inches.  Snowball  and  sin 
kinds  at  12  inches  or  1-t  inches,  while  18  inches 
are  not  too  much  for  the  kinds  of  a  spreading 
habit.  H. 

Cheap  Potatoes. —Potatoes,  as  "A.  D. 
mentioiu  in  his  notes,  are,  unfortunately,  not  only 
very  cheap  this  spring,  but  quite  unremunerative 
to  many  growers  at  present  prices.  A  largi 
grower  mentioned  only  the  other  day  that  he  had 
eighty  tons  yet  on  hand,  mostly  I'p-to-Date,  to 
dispose  of,  and  could  not  get  the  offer  of  a  paying 
price  for  them.     If  he  does  sell  I  am  afraid  it  will 


be  at  a  loss  now  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  and 
as  a  result  he  will  not  grow  nearly  so  many 
another  season.  There  is  not  the  sUghtest  doubt 
that  the  increase  of  allotments,  together  with  the 
introduction  of  more  prolific  varieties,  has,  as 
"A.  D."  remarks,  done  much  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  Potatoes.  Many  men,  particularly  arti- 
sans, now  grow  their  own   Potatoes  where  allot- 

t  gardens  are  to  be  had,  and  who  used  formerly 
to  have  to  buy  all  they  required.     Cottagers,  too, 

),  .as  a  rule,  for  several  years  past  discardeti 
the  older  varieties  and  now  grow  the  newer  and 
heavier  yielding  .sorts,  and  this  change  is  the 
more  noticeable  where  a  horticultural  society 
exists  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cottagers,  unless  in 
the  event  of  their  being  unable  to  rent  an  allot- 
ment or  through  their  gardens  being  very  small, 
seldom  buy  Potatoes  now  ;  in  fact,  after  reserving 
what  they  require  for  their  own  use,  they  often 
have  a  good  supply  left  over  for  feeding  their  pigs 
with.  Another  thing  which  has  caused  a  large 
increase  is  the  way  in  which  farmers  have  taken 
up  Potato  growing  of  late  years.  Many  of  these 
used  formerly  to  grow  but  just  enough  for  home 
consumption,  but  now  they  cultivate  large 
breadths,  and  of  the  best  sorts,  too,  so  that  the 
yield  is  different  from  what  it  used  to  be  some 
years  ago.  The  losses,  too,  from  disease  have  been 
small,  comparatively  speaking,  during  the  last 
few  seasons,  and  this  coupled  with  the  foregoing 
facts  has  no  doubt  exerted  great  influence  in 
bringing  down  the  price  of  Potatoes  and  render- 
ing them  so  cheap  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
—A.  W. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE   1221. 

HIBISCUS  ARCHERI. 

(with    a    COLOUKED    I'LATE.*) 

Our  gardening  friends  in  tropical  countrie.s  do 
not  appear  to  make  much  use  of  the  exceptional 
advantages  they  enjoy  for  cross-breeding  and 
otherwise  improving  and  adding  to  garden 
plants.  A  lady  amateur  in  Singapore,  I  believe, 
gave  us  the  lovely  Vanda  Miss  Joachim,  a 
hybrid  between  V.  teres  and  V.  Hookeri,  and 
that,  I  suppose,  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
tropical  breeders'  work  among  Orchids,  whilst 
amongst  plants  generally  this  Hibiscus  is  the 
only  gootl  hybrid  we  owe  to  their  skill.  The 
same  amount  of  care  that  breeders  in  Europe 
expend  on  plant  improvement  if  applied  in  a 
tropical  garden  would  surely  be  productive  of 
much  good  work. 

The  Hibiscus  here  figured  was  raised  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Archer  in  Antigua,  West  Indies,  its 
parents  being  H.  Rosa-sinensis  and  H.  schizo- 
petalus.  He  sent  a  selection  of  the  seedlings 
to  Kew  about  six  years  ago,  but  only  one  com- 
bined the  characters  of  the  two  parents,  and 
this  has  been  named  in  compliment  to  the 
raiser.  It  has  the  general  habit  of  H.  Rosa- 
sinensis,  except  that  the  shoots  are  longer. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  slow  succession 
from  the  leaf  axils,  and  they  hang  gracefully 
downwards,  in  which  character,  as  also  in  form, 
they  resemble  the  other  parent,  their  colour 
being  a  rich  scarlet.  The  plant  grows  and 
flowers  all  the  year  round  either  in  a  border  in 
an  intermediate  house  or  in  a  pot  in  a  stove. 
It  is  just  the  kind  of  plant  to  have  in  the 
mixed  collection,  as  its  long  brandies  push  up 
conspicuously,  and  the  star-like  red  flowers 
here  and  there  have  a  pleasing  effect  at  all 
times. 

All  the  forms  of  H.  Rosa-sinensis,  and  we 
have  double  and  single  reds  and  yellows,  are 
excellent  shrubs  for  the  border  in  a  stove  or 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  ia  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  11.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
J.  L.  Goffart. 
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warm  greenhouse,  where  they  grow  as  freely  as 
Laurels  and  flower  profusely.  They  can  be  cut 
at  will,  and  one  may  have  in  a  few  years  enor- 
mous bushes  or  small,  well-trimmed  pyramids, 
or  even  train  them  against  pillars  or  back  walls. 
Wherever  they  are,  if  only  they  can  get  plenty 
of  sunshine,  they  will  flower  freely  and  con- 
tinuously. ^^^^^^^^^^_^_^^   W.  W. 

Ferns. 

THE  OAK  FERN. 

(POLYPODIUJI   DRYOPTERIS.) 

This  Fern  is  not  uncommon  in  Scotland  and 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  England, 
extending  its  range  to  Ireland  as  well  as  over 
Europe  and  parts  of  North  America.  The  ex- 
<iuisitely  tender  green  of  its  young  foliage  and, 
in  congenial  situations  such  as  moist  and  shel- 
tered woodlands,  the  rich  luxuriance  of  its 
growth  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
plants  in  the  cryptogamic  flora.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  attractiveness  threatens  to 
•compass  its  destruction  in  many  of  its  more 
accessible  habitats.  It  is  certainly  by  nc 
so  abundant  in  the  Lake  district  and  in  many 
tourist-haunted  places  as  it  was  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  while  the  less  attractive  Beech  Fern 
lias  not  apparently  undergone  nearly  so  great  a 
diminution  in  quantity.  The  predatory  instinct 
of  collectors  and  botanists  has  much  to  answer 
for  in  this  way,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
practice  of  giving  prizes  for  collections  of  dried 
plants  (of  little  or  no  use  to  anybody)  which  is 
fostered  by  some  field  clubs  and  naturalists' 
-societies  is  one  which  ought  to  be  definitely 
abandoned.  It  has  already  led  to  the  entire 
disappearance  of  many  interesting  plants  from 
some  of  their  localities.  I  remember  the  time 
when  on  Arnside  Knot  three  very  interesting 
Ferns,  Polypodium  calcareum,  Lastrea  rigida, 
and  Ceterach  otticinarum,  could  be  found  in  pro- 
fusion. The  last  time  I  visited  the  place  I 
could  not  find  any  of  them,  and  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  surmise  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  plants 
have  survived  in  the  ferneries  of  the  depre- 
dators. 

The  illustration  of  the  Oak  Fern  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  near  the  waterfall  in  the 
iJirnani  Glen,  Dunkeld.  G.  V.  B. 


ixclude  air.  I  never  permit  the  ground  to 
be  trodden  upon  after  mulching,  and  the  flowers 
are  removed  when  ready  to  drop  ere  the  seed- 
pods  are  formed,  this  relieving  the  plants  con- 
siderably. Certainly  the  last  summer  was  a 
glorious  one  for  Cannas  where  plenty  of  water 
was  availaljle. — P. 


The  Week's  Work. 


Cannas  Paul  Marquant  and  Comte  de 
Bouchaud. — The  former  of  these  two  very  fine 
Cannas  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  Indeed,  in  the  elaborate  trial  at  Chiswick 
last  year  of  these  grand  decorative  plants  Paul 
Marquant  was  not  even  so  much  as  mentioned. 
It  is,  I  think,  far  superior  to  other  kinds  of  its 
shade  of  colour,  which  may  be  described  as  rich 
scarlet-orange.  The  flowers  are  large  and  pro- 
duced in  very  fine  trusses.  It  is  a  tall  growing 
variety.  Comte  de  Bouchaud  is  perhaps  the  very 
finest  spotted  variety  grown.  The  ground 
colour  is  clear  yellow  spotted  with  crimson  and  the 
dowers  very  large  and  showy.  What  glorious 
plants  these  Cannas  are  for  the  spring  months 
under  glass  !  I  have  them  now  blooming  splen 
didly.  The  roots  were  lifted  in  the  large  clump; 
just  as  they  had  grown  last  year  and  placed  in  a 
cool  house  until  February.  They  were  then 
divided,  potted  into  5-inch  pots  and  placed  in  a 
house  with  almost  stove  temperature,  and  here 
they  have  been  ever  since,  and  are  now  senc" 
up  grand  spikes,  although  only  in  the  same  e 
pots.  It  is  true  the  roots  were  well  done 
summer.  I  usually  trench  and  heavily  mai 
the  beds  where  they  are  to  be  grown  e 
few  weeks  before  planting  time,  taking  care  to 
place  the  manure  low  down  that  the  roots  may 
run  deeply  for  it.  They  are  supplied  with 
abundance  of  water  during  the  summer  and 
mulching  of  leaf  soil  is  given,  but  not  so  thick  as 


crop.  Apricots,  too,  fail  to  reach  full  size  unless 
the  crop  is  reduced  to  moderate  proportions— and 
undersized  Apricots  are  never  satisfactory. 
Plums,  again,  especially  dessert  varieties  which 
have  to  ripen  thoroughly  on  the  trees,  are  very 
often  poor  in  colour,  watery,  and  deficient  both  in 
size  and  quality  when  the  clusters  set  thickly  and 
are  allowed  to  remain  unthinned ;  therefore,  if 
good  quality  is  desired  some  thinning  must  be 
done,  and  it  should  not,  in  the  case  of  Plums  or 
any  stone  fruits,  be  put  off  until  after  stoning  is 
„    „^,,  „„,^^_o  finished,   for  this  process  of  stoning  takes  a  lot 

HARD\   iKUllb.  out  of  the  trees.     Smaller  fruits  such  as  Cherries 

Bv  the  time  this  appears  it  should  be  safe  to  [  may  generally  be  left  untouched,  as  the  strain 
remove  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  covering  from  all  '  is  not  so  much  felt  by  these  trees  which  ripen 
fruib  trees,  for,  though  we  may  expect  a  cold  I  their  fruits  early  ;  but  even  with  these,  if  the 
wave  again  about  May  21,  it  is  not  usual  for  this  finest  possible  fruits  are  desired,  thinning  helps 
to  be  of  sufficient  severity  to  do  great  damage    greatly  towards  that  end. 

to  fruits,  and  as  the  foliage  will  by  that  time  be  Insects.— Let  the  weather  be  genial  or  the 
getting  plentiful  and  forward,  it  should  form  a  reverse,  insect  pests  are  certain  to  be  troublesome 
good  protection  in  itself  for  the  fruits,  and  in  the  directly  the  trees  begin  to  grow.  At  this  season 
meanwhile  the  exposure  will  be  helpful  in  harden-  the  various  aphides  are  the  worst  with  which  one 
ing  them.  Except  in  northern  districts  where  has  to  deal,  for,  although  easy  to  kill  when  they 
things  are  backward  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  can  be  reached,  the  form  of  protection  which 
retain  the  protection  much  longer,  however  ad-  they  bring  in  their  wake— viz.,  curl  in  the  leaf — 
visable  it  might  be,  unless  it  is  so  arranged  that  makes  their  dislodgment  a  troublesome  matter, 
it  may  be  drawn  oft'  the  trees  by  day  and  on  mild  and,  once  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  become  curled, 
nights.     With  the  easier  access  to  the  trees  given    injury  more  or  less  is  certain  ;  therefore  all  trees 

subject  to  these  pests  should  be 
examined  at  least  weekly,  and 
some  means  taken  to  dislodge  and 
kill  the  insects  wherever  they 
may  be  found.  The  caterpillar  of 
the  magpie  moth,  one  of  the 
most  destructive  of  caterpillars, 
though  it  mostly  affects  the 
Gooseberry,  may  often  be  found 
also  on  Apricot  trees,  and  the 
damage  this  pest  does  in  a  very 
short  time  is  quite  alarming  and 
renders  the  trees  very  unsightly. 
Hand-picking  is  the  surest  of 
remedies,  but  the  insect  may  be 
held  in  check  by  heavily  dusting 
both  the  Apricots  and  the  Goose- 
berries with  soot  and  wood-ashes 
in  equal  proportions,  choosing  a 
time  when  the  foliage  is  wet  for 
applying  the  mixture  and  renew- 
ing it  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
Apple  blossom  weevil  will  also  be 
very  busy  just  now,  and  all  trets 
that  can  be  easily  reached  should 
be  looked  over,  and  the  insects 
found  on  buds  or  leaves  crushed. 
This  is  rather  tedious  work,  but 
the  ravages  of  the  insect  are  so 
great  that  time  must  be  found 
for  it.  Any  American  blight 
which  escaped  the  winter  dress- 
ing and  cleaning  will  be  showing, 
and  as  the  woolly  coating  is  so 
easily  seen,  the  labour  needed  to 
deal  with  it  is  not  great  enough 
by  removing  the  protective  material  and  its  sup- ;  to  excuse  its  neglect.  Some  paraffin  emulsion  well 
ports,  disbudding,  thinning,  and  the  various  I  rubbed  into  the  affected  spots  will  prove  a  cure, 
other  necessary  operations  may  be  carried  out  i  Some  time  ago  I  referred  to  the  early  need  of  deal- 
with  greater  facility.  This,  however,  should  not !  ing  with  the  Gooseberry  red  spider,  and  it  may  be 
induce  the  grower  to  deal  with  such  matters  in  a  ]  found  necessary  to  again  syringe  the  bushes,  as 
wholesale  way,  as  there  is  no  need  for  hurry,  and  one  application  can  hardly  be  depended  upon  to 
the  removal  of  many  shoots  and  fruits  at  one  time  free  them  of  the  insect,  besides  which  the  insecti- 
is  still  calculated  to  hinder  rather  than  to  hasten  \  cide  now  used  will  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
progress.  In  many  gardens  the  pressure  of  work  j  clearing  oft'  caterpillars  as  well  as  the  spider, 
throughout  the  spring  is  so  great  that  it  becomes  Strawp.ekkies.  — It  will  soon  be  necessary  to 
almost  an  impossibility  to  carry  out  thinning  of  '  give  the  Strawberry  plots  and  beds  their  finish- 
the  fruits  in  a  systematic  way  right  through  the  ing  touches  in  the  way  of  mulching,  for  if  the 
whole  of  the  crops,  and  under  such  circumstances  mulching  applied  earlier  was  sutficiently  decayed 
neglect  of  all  but  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  far  to  be  of  good  service  to  the  surface  roots,  it  will 
too  common.  This  should  not  be.  Time  really  not  be  clean  enough  for  the  fruit  to  rest  on,  and 
ought  to  be  found  for  thinning,  at  least  all  the  the  present  surfacing  should  be  either  of  clean 
wall  crops,  wherever  the  set  is  a  heavy  one.  ,  straw  or  of  the  longest  litter  fresh  from  the 
Pears,  for  instance,  often  fail  to  reach  full  size  and  stable.  The  latter  answers  the  purpose  very  well, 
are  of  inferior  quality  when  allowed  to  crop  .  for  by  the  time  the  fruit  ripens  it  will  have  been 
heavily,  and  the  bad  influence  of  overcropping  washed  clean.  I  have  tried  many  things  for  the 
not  only  tells  in  the  way  indicated  on  this  year's  purpose,  but  have  never  found  anything  to  equal 
crop,  but  it  ail'ects  the  trees  so  badly  in  many  straw.  It  is  customary  in  some  gardens  to  use 
instances  that  their  fruiting  powers  are  reduced  the  grass  mowings  for  mulching,  but  my  experi- 
to  the  supply  of  a  biennial  instead  of  an  annual    ence  is  that  nothing  is  more  unsuited  for  the 


The  Oak  Fern  at  Bimam,  N.B.  Engraved  for  The  Garden 
frnm  a  photograph  sent  by  Dr.  Brady,  Mowbray  Villa, 
Sunderland, 
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■work,  as  they  invariably  get  into  a  messy 
dition  and  wretched  to  walk  upon,  and  bad  for 
the  fruit,  to  which  they  stick  and  render 
sightly.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  the  sort  of 
thing  in  which  the  tiny  slugs  and  other  insects 
which  affect  the  Strawberry  delight,  consequently 
the  crop  is  to  a  great  extent  ruined  by  them. 
When  applying  the  straw  mulch,  see  that  it  is 
packed  nicely  around  each  plant  in  such  a  way  that 
the  leaves  are  not  buried  nor  the  flower-stems 
crippled,  and  finish  off  neatly  with  a  level  surface. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  growing  Strawberries 
on  early  borders  as  annuals  is  that  the  plants  may 
be  set  out  thickly,  and,  if  need  be,  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  them  may  be  covered  with  any  spare  lights 
that  may  be  at  hand.  By  so  doing  the  crop  may 
be  hastened  by  several  days,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  the  first  flowers  which  open,  and  which 
should  give  the  finest  fruits,  are  preserved  from 
the  effects  of  frosty  nights.  In  its  early  staoes 
the  Strawberry  is  one  of  the  tenderest  of  ouroutdoor 
fruits,  and  is  not  fafe  from  any  frost  which  ex- 
ceeds 6°,  so  that  if  no  means  of  protection  are 
used  for  those  plants  which  are  growing  in  posi- 
tions which  forward  their  growth  and  bring 
them  into  bloom  before  their  normal  season, 
coUapfe  is  invited  and  certain  to  occur  in  some 
seasons.  The  sides  of  the  plot  covered  by  lights 
need  not  be  closed  in,  and  a  few  rails  set  upon  pots 
at  the  back  and  the  front  of  the  border  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  support  the  lights. 

Clean  ixo  ground. — Where  it  has  become  the 
custom  to  allow  no  digging  among  the  plots  of 
bush  and  other  fruits,  perennial  weeds,  if  nob 
rigorously  kept  down,  become  a  great  nuisance. 
Twitch  Grass,  Bindweed,  and  the  like  glory  io 
.such  quarters,  and  these  must  have  constant 
attention,  so  that  by  cutting  off  the  top  growth 
the  root-growth  which  strangles  the  legitimate 
occupants  of  the  soil  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  undug  ground  can 
be  kept  free  and  fairly  clean. 

CORNUEIAN. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Gei^ekal  work.— There  will  now  be  plenty  of 
■work  where  large  breadths  of  early  summer  vege- 
tables are  grown.  Carrots,  early-sown  Beetroot, 
and  Spinach  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
adva,nce  beyond  the  point  at  which  thinning  is 
possible,  or  a  drawn,  weakly  plant  will  result. 
Moreover,  when  allowed  to  form  a  dense  thicket 
the  plants  are  so  loosened  at  the  base  that  drought 
and  winds  play  havoc  afterwards,  particularly 
where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  shallow.  Do  not  thin 
out  Carrots  and  Turnips  too  rigidly  at  first,  as,  if 
the  spring  is  trying,  fly  often  puts  in  an  appear- 
ance. These  remarks  are  particularly  applicable 
to  gardens  in  exposed  positions  and  which  lack 
moisture.  Should  the  fly  appear,  dust  at  once 
with  wood  ashes.  Avoid  using  lime,  as  it  is  apt  to 
injure  the  tender  foliage  ;  soot,  if  used  in  too 
fresh  a  state,  is  apt  to  do  the  same  thing,  [f 
sparrows  attack  the  tiny  leaves  of  early  Beet, 
wood  ashes  will  generally  drive  them  away,  but 
the  application  must  be  renewed  after  rain.  I 
like  to  thin  out  Beet  from  early  sowings  piece- 
meal, completing  it  in,  say,  a  fortnight's  timo. 
As  the  season  advances  a  strict  search  must  be 
made  for  slugs  on  wet  or  dewy  mornings,  snails 
usually  appearing  in  greater  force  at  eventide. 
Lifting  each  with  a  plant  label  and  throwing  into 
a  small  pot  of  lime  is  the  best  way.  Should  the 
earliest-sown  lots  of  Parisian  or  other  forcing 
Carrots  growing  on  raised  beds  in  light  compost 
become  at  all  dry,  a  gentle  but  thorough  moisten- 
ing should  be  given,  morning  being  the  bast  time 
to  administer  it  until  the  weather  becomes 
warmer.  See  also  that  the  water  is  warmed 
somewhat  by  exposure  to  sun-heat  for  a  few 
hours.  A  thin  mulch  of  Mushroom  manure  to 
beds  of  a  light  nature  is  helpful  in    retaining 

ToRNiPS.— Another  sowing  may  now  be  made, 
others  following  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks. 
A  limited  bre.adth  ab  a  time  is  bsst,  as  when  once 
the  roots  arrive  at  maturity  they  soon  begin  to 
deteriorate,  especially  in  shallow,  hot  soils,  al- 


though they  may  be  retarded  somewhat  by  lifting 
them  and  laying  them  in  behind  a  north  wall.  A 
good  strain  of  Snowball  and  the  Six  Weeks  type 
should  now  take  the  place  of  Early  Milan.  Model 
and  Purple-top  Munich  are  also  excellent  for 
present  sowing.  Those  who  favour  a  yellow- 
fleshed  sort  may  with  confidence  grow  Golden 
Ball.  It  is  of  good  shape,  clean  in  growth,  and 
has  a  sweet,  tender  flesh.  From  now  onwards 
till  the  autumn  breadths  are  sown  a  position 
not  wholly  exposed  to  the  sun  is  best.  Growth 
is  more  gradual,  and  flagging — as  when  on  hob 
south  borders— and  grub  are  avoided.  A  fairly  rich 
larder  prepared  some  time  beforehand  is  best, 
freshly  dug-in  farmyard  manure  tending  to  gross, 
hollow  produce.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  guano 
or  fowls'  manure  for  Turnips,  especially  on  heavy 
land.  A  north  aspect  is  a  good  one  for  sowing 
small  lots  in  .lune.  Wood-ashes  are  excellent  for 
this  crop,  either  worked  in  ab  digging  time  or 
applied  on  the  surface  as  soon  as  thinning  is  com- 
pleted and  worked  under  with  the  Dutch  hoe. 
Sow  thinly  and  thin  out  freely  as  soon  as  practic- 
able. 

Staking  Peas. — A  good  many  early  rows  will 
now  need  supporting.  The  work  is  often  care- 
lessly done.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  crowd  in  a 
lot  of  huge  sticks,  thereby  excluding  sun,  air,  and 
light,  and  weakening  growth.  A  moderate  number 
of  main  rods  should  ba  employed,  and  the  inter- 
vening spaces  filled  in  with  brushy  material  cub 
from  bhe  ends  of  bhe  rods.  A  maximum  amount 
of  sun  and  air  can  then  penetrate,  and  if  eventually 
a  few  growths  should  fall  through  here  and  there, 
they  can  easily  be  replaced  and  kept  in  pasition 
by  running  a  few  lengths  of  tar  twine  or  coa-se 
string  lengthways,  fasbening  them  to  the  main 
sticks  at  intervals.  A  little  earth  should  be 
drawn  up  to  the  haulm  with  the  hoe,  but  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  overdo  it,  as  it  shuts  out  the 
sun  and  throws  off  rain.  'There  is  not  so  much 
fear  of  drought  affecting  the  roots  until  July 
comes  in,  and  even  then  I  do  not  advise  too 
liberal  earthings,  the  better  plan  being  to  give  a 
substantial  mulch  of  short  manure  on  each  side  of 
the  rows  to  preserve  the  moisture.  Each  sowing 
as  it  appears  through  bhe  surface  musb  be 
protected  in  some  way  from  the  ravages  of 
sparrows,  dusting  over  with  wood-ashes  or  soot 
not  being  effectual  in  badly  infested  districts. 
In  heavy  soils,  seed  of  the  early  wrinkled 
varieties  will  not  have  germinated  any  too  well, 
and  the  rows  will  consequently  present  a  patchy 
appearance.  In  such  cases  the  only  remedy  is  bo 
sow  ab  once  in  comforbable  quarters  in  small  pots, 
and  as  soon  as  an  inch  of  growth  is  made  remove 
to  a  sunny  frame,  where  hardening  off  can  be 
gradually  performed  and  the  vacancies  duly 
made  up.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  early  sow- 
ings of  Broad  Beans.  After  planting  out,  should 
cubbing  winds  prevail,  ib  will  be  advisable  bo 
shield  bhom  wibh  evergreen  branches.' 

J.  C. 


Orchids. 

MILTONIA  BLEUIANA. 
This  remarkable  hybrid  Milbonia  first  flowered 
in  1889  in  the  collection  of  M.  Bleu,  of  Paris, 
who  raised  ib  by  intercrossing  M.  vexillaria  and 
M.  Roezli.  The  cross  was  effected  in  June, 
1833,  and  the  seed  sown  in  the  April  following. 
About  two  years  later  ib  flowered  in  bhe  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  .and  Sons,  having 
been  raised'by  Mr.  Seden.  The  sepals  are  pure 
whibe,  bhe  pebals  also  white,  wibh  a  bright 
violet-purple  blotch  at  bhe  base  of  each.  The 
lip  is  whibe  except  the  disc,  which  is  bright 
yellow,  wibh  some  radiabing  brown  lines  in 
front.  A  planb  under  my  charge  here  is  now  in 
flower  carrying  two  spikes,  one  wibh  eleven  and 
bhe  obher  with  four  flowers  respectively  from 
one  bulb.  The  habit  of  growth  has  the  inter- 
mediate characteristics  of  the  two  parents.  Ib 
a   robust  constitution,  which   is  bhe 


more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  what 
difliculties  are  often  experienced  with  the  heab- 
loving  M.  Pkoezli.  I  find  ib  does  well  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  the  warm  intermediate  Cypri- 
pedium  house,  where  there  is  at  all  seasons  of 
blie  year  a  fairly  humid  coadibion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Like  the  parent  variebies,  I  find  the 
best  season  in  which  bo  repob  bhis  hybrid  is 
when  the  growth  is  commencing  to  form  the 
bulb  and  the  flower-spikes  have  just  started 
from  the  base.  The  roots  making  tlieir  appear- 
ance ab  bhis  period  of  growbh  quickly  geb  hold 
of  the  new  jjotting  compost  and  become  esta- 
blished some  time  before  the  flowers  are  ex- 
panded. To  increase  the  stock,  all  back 
bulbs,  except  bhe  one  immediately  behind 
the  new  growth,  may  be  removed,  cutting 
carefully  through  the  rhizome  and  probecbing  as 
far  as  possible  any  live  roobs  bhat  may  be  on 
these,  and  carefully  removing  any  dead  or  de- 
cayed matter  about  them.  IThey  may  then  be 
repotted  in  shallow  pans  only  sufficiently  large 
bo  hold  bhe  plants  comfortably.  Clean  and 
ample  drainage  should  be  given,  the  compost 
consisting  of  two  parts  living  Sphagnum  to  one 
of  fibrous  peat,  making  moderately  firm  about 
bhe  base  of  the  plants.  After  repotting  give 
them  a  thorough  watering  with  soft  rain-water, 
using  for  the  purpose  a  moderately  coarse  rose. 
The  plants  may  then  be  suspended  in  a  moist 
position  at  the  warm  end  of  the  intermediate 
house. 

The  insect  most  troublesome  is  thrips.  This- 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  occasional  fumiga- 
tions or  dipping  the  plants  into  one  of  the  non- 
injurious  insecbicides.  Where  bhripshave  been 
observed  it  is  desirable  to  take  particular  care 
to  see  that  the  remedies  .used  for  theii-  removal 
have  been  eflectual,  repeating  the  operation  as 
ofben  as  necessary,  for  ib  is  difliculb  ofben  to 
dislodge  them  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  when 
once  the  growths  are  infested.  When  wabering 
dip  the  plants  into  a  pail  of  soft  rain-water 
•slightly  warmer  than  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  house.  Rain-water  should  always  be  used 
if  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  Sphagnum  Moss  in 
a  live  and  growing  condition.  Two  or  three 
dippings  in  hard  waber  are  sufficienb  to  destroy 
all  life  in  the  Moss,  after  which  it  turns  yellow, 
and,  quickly  commencing  to  decay,  causes  the 
material  to  become  close,  which  condition  has 
detrimental  efteots  on  the  roots  and  future  well- 
being  of  the  plants,  and  is  only  overcome  by 
repotting  the  plants.  H.  J.  C. 

Dendrobium  Falconeri  giganteum.— The 
taller  stems  and  larger  flowers  of  this  variety 
show  its  affinity  to  the  older  forms  of  D.  Wardi- 
anum  ;  indeed,  there  is  libble  doubb  bhab  in  some 
cases  ib  would  be  difficulb  to  say  which  is  which. 
Having  longer  internodes  and  stronger  sbems 
bhan  bhe  type,  it  does  better  under  the  usual  pot  , 
treatment.  The  house  wherein  it  is  grown  should 
be  well  heated  and  light,  and  every  precaution 
tiken  to  prevent  damping  of  the  young  shoots. 

Maxillaria  prsestans. — This  is  an  uncommon 
species,  very  distinct  in  colour  and  seldom  seen  in 
cultivation.  A  fine  specimen  of  it  bearing  nine 
flowers  was  exhibited  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
group  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  April  IS.  These  occur 
on  tallish  scapes,  and  have  yellow  sepals  and  petals 
more  or  less  suffused  with  red  and  a  few  bright 
red  spots  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  similarly 
coloured,  three-lobed,  the  centre  lobe  covered 
with  reddish  protuberances.  Coming  from 
Guatemala,  it  likes  a  cool  structure,  ample  atmo- 
spheric and  root  moisbure,  with  shade  from  bright 
sunshine. 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum.  —  This 
useful  and  beautiful  plant  was  a  good  deal  in 
evidence  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  April  IS.  There  was  one  superb 
branching  spike  in  bhe  Burford  Lodge  group  wibh 
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beautiful  flowers  with  a  delicate  rosy  suffusion, 
and  another  fine  spike  was  carried  by  the  plant 
that  received  an  award  of  merit,  having  been 
exhibited  by  Jlr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  of  Warnham  Court. 
Though  not  so  large  and  showy  as  some  of  the 
triumphans  and  crispum  section,  the  flowers  are 
very  refined  in  all  the  varieties,  and  the  plant 
rarely  misses  flowering  if  given  the  usual  cool 
house  treatment. 

Dendrobium  Jolinsonias. — What  a  beautiful 
plant  this  is  was  again  shown  by  the  neat  little 
specimen  in  Major  Joicey's  group  at  tha  Drill 
Hall  recently.  The  flowers  are  so  totally  distinct 
from  those  of  any  other  Dandrobe,  that  they  are 
at  once  distinguishable.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  snow-white,  the  lip  having  a  few  purple 
markings  about  the  base.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
easiest  to  grow,  though  the  bad  name  it  had, 
owing  to  the  wretched  plants  sent  in  one  impor- 
tation, is  being  lifted  a  little.  Mr.  Thorne  seems 
to  have  hit  the  culture,  as  he  has  that  of  the 
beautiful  Epidendrum  bicornutum,  the  fine  plants 
from  Sunningdale  being  again  exhibited. 

Bulbopbyllum  Lobbi. — This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Bulbophyllums,  being  of  the  usual 
habit,  with  small  pseudo-bulbs  and  one-flowered 
scapes  The  flowers  are  each  3  inches  across, 
deep  brownish  yellow,  with  a  few  purple  spots 
about  the  lip.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  some  of 
the  hottest  and  moistest  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
therefore  under  cultivation  must  be  given  a  posi- 
tion in  the  East  India  house.  Its  habit  shows 
that  it  is  unsuited  for  culture  in  large  pots,  being 
creeping.  A  better  plan  is  to  wire  the  plants 
down  to  pieces  of  Tree  Fern  stem  or  on  lightly- 
dressed  trellised  rafts.  The  roots  must  be  kept 
moist,  but  so  arranged  that  the  water  passes 
away  quickly. 

Odontoglossum  coronarium  miniatum.— 
There  have  often  been  larger  spikes  and  plants  of 
this  distinct  plant  shown  than  that  exhibited  on 
April  IS  at  the  Drill  Hall,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  brighter  or  prettier  variety.  The  plant 
was  carrying  two  fine  spikes,  the  shining  reddish 
brown  tint  being  very  fine.  Evidently  the  some- 
what large  receptacle  it  was  grown  in  suited  the 
plant  well,  for,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  these 
plants  of  rambling  habit  cannot  be  confined  to  such 
small  pots  as  we  see  such  kinds  as  O.  crispum  in. 
This  plant,  though  long  known  to  cultivation,  is 
still  all  too  rare.  The  type  was  discovered  in 
New  Grenada  in  18i7  and  has  been  occasionally 
imported  since.  — H. 

Dendrobium  secundum. — An  old  species, 
this  is  still  worth  growing  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tinctness, and  although  the  individual  flowers  are 
small,  yet  in  the  mass  they  are  very  pretty.  They 
occur  principally  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
deciduous  stems  and  vary  considerably  in  colour, 
the  white  form  being  very  pretty.  A  nice  plant 
I  noted  recently  presented  rather  a  peculiar 
appearance,  owing  to  white  and  rosy  purple 
flowers  being  produced.  Doubtless  it  was  a  made- 
up  plant  and  the  white  turned  up  by  accident.  It 
likes  a  warm,  moist  house  while  making  its 
growth,  well  ripening  and  a  short  and  sharp 
period  of  rest. 

Epidendrum  maorochilum.— In  an  inter- 
mediate house  where  Cattleyas  and  similar  Orchids 
thrive  this  Epidendrum  is  usually  a  success,  and 
ib  is  certainly  worth  a  trial.  The  spikes  rise  from 
the  top  of  an  ovate  leafy  pseudo-bulb  and  contain 
several  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  distinct 
brownish  red  with  a  green  base.  The  lip  is  pure 
white  in  front,  with  a  blotch  and  a  few  feathery 
lines  of  purple.  The  habit  of  the  plant  requires 
that  the  pots  should  be  fairly  large  and  roomy, 
while  the  drainage  must  be  good  and  the  compost 
free  and  open,  consisting  principally  of  peat  and 
charcoal  with  a  little  Moss.  It  is  a  native  of 
various  parts  of  America,  introduced  in  1S3B. 

Maxillaria  Sanderiana The  colour  on  the 

lip  and  the  lower  parts  of  the'sepals  of  this  fine 
Orchid  is  unquestionably  the  richest  in  the  genus. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  best  species  known  for  making 
a  display,  its  fine  deep  green  foliage  setting  oil' 
the  flowers  admirably.     As  a  rule  the  spikes  are 


erect,  but  others  sometimes  push  horizontally  or 
pendent,  and  a  well-flowered  plant  will  often  have 
them  in  all  positions.  The  roots  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  liking  a  substantial  compost  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  loam  mixed  with  the  peat  and 
iloss.  It  has  been  customary  in  most  places  to 
grow  M.  Sanderiana  in  baskets,  but  it  will  thrive 
quite  as  well  in  pots  on  the  stage.  When  sus- 
pended near  the  roof- glass,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  kept  moist,  other- 
wise the  foliage  soon  becomes  infested  with  thrips 
— one  of  the  worst  pests  in  the  cool  Orchid  house. 
Established  specimens  of  this  species  require 
plenty  of  water  at  the  root  during  growth,  and  a 
slackening  of  this  will  weaken  the  plants  and 
predispose  them  to  insect  attacks.  Only  in  very 
dull  wintry  weather  is  anything  like  a  drying 
reijinu:  necessary,  or  weak  flower -spikes  and 
growths  will  result.  M.  Sanderiana  is  a  native  of 
Ecuador,  where  it  grows  at  a  considerable  alti- 
tude, quite  a  cool  house  being,  therefore,  suitable 
for  it. 

DENDROBIUM  VENUS. 
A  GRAND  plant  of  this  most  beautiful  hybrid 
carrying  about  sixty  flowers  is  now  in  Sower 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Rehder  at  Nor- 
wood. When  seen  in  perfection  it  is  very 
questionable  if  this  hybrid  has  any  superiors. 
The  sepals,  slightly  deflexed,  are  nearly  2^ 
inches  long,  the  basal  half  pale  rose,  the  up- 
per portion  considerably  darker.  The  petals 
are  equal  in  length  to  the  sepals,  upwards  of 
an  inch  broad,  the  basal  two-thirds  white,  the 
apical  portion  deep  rose-purple.  The  broad  lip, 
nearly  2  inches  long,  has  the  intermediate 
characteristics  of  the  parents.  There  is  a 
broad  tip  of  rose-purple  in  front  of  the  white 
area  which  surrounds  the  large  dark  maroon 
disc,  the  side  lobes  white,  with  some  yellow 
towards  the  base  of  the  disc.  It  is  far  more 
robust  in  constitution  than  the  mother  plant,  D. 
Falconeri,  and  partakes  of  the  intermediate 
characteristics  of  the  two  parents  in  the  habit  of 
growth.  It  requires  a  hot,  humid  atmo>iphere 
while  growing  and  a  long  period  of  rest.  It  can 
be  propagated  readily  by  cutting  off  the  back 
growth  and  laying  on  a  bed  of  chopped  Moss  or 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  keeping  close  and  moist  until 
roots  are  being  emitted  from  the  base  of  the  new 
growths.  The  best  material  to  use  in  potting 
cuttings  of  Dendrobiums  thus  obtained  is  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss  with  a  free  sprinkling  of  rough, 
coarse  sand.  It  is  advisable  if  possible  to  cut 
away  part  of  the  old  bulb  with  the  new  break 
when  potting,  pressing  the  material  moderately 
firm  to  keep  it  in  position.  Every  inducement 
must  afterwards  be  given  to  encourage  free  and 
quick  growth.  Constant  attention  is  desirable 
to  keep  the  tender  shoots  free  from  insects. 
Dendrobium  Venus  was  raised  by  Mr.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  between  D.  Falconeri 
and  D.  nobile,  and  first  fiowered  in  1S90. 

H.  J.  C. 

Dandrobium  crystallinum.— Though  not  a 
particularly  showy  species,  this  Dendrobium  is 
very  distinct  and  pleasing,  and  as  it  is  fairly  free- 
flowering  it  should  be  more  grown.  The  stems 
are  short  and  semi-pendulous,  the  flowers  white, 
with  purple  tips  to  the  petals,  the  lip  yellow  and 
purple.  In  a  warm  house,  such  as  suits  Dendro- 
biums generally,  it  thrives  well,  and  on  account 
of  its  habit  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  small 
baskets.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Arracan  Mountains, 
where  ib  is  found  growing  in  company  with  D, 
Bansoniie,  and  was  introduced  to  this  country  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  1867. 

Cypripedium  venustum.— Looking  through 
a  collection  of  stove  plants  in  a  neighbouring 
garden  I  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  form  of 
this  old  species  with  larger  and  brighter  flowers 
than  usual.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  rush 
for  novelties  many  of  these  pretty  old  species  have 
been  overlooked,  and  because  a  planb  is  a  rare 
hybrid  it  is  thought  a  deal  of,  whether  it  has  any 
claim  to  beauty  or  not.  The  beautiful  tesselated 
foliage  of  this  old  plant  and  its  quaint  looking. 


many-coloured  flowers  should  always  ensure  it  a 
place,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  grown  after 
many  of  our  present-day  favourites  are  forgotten. 

Laelia  lobata. — This  tpsDies  was  at  one  time 
much  more  plentiful  than  it  is  now,  and  it  would 
be  a  useful  plant  to  re  introduce  in  quantity.  The 
beautiful  soft  rosy  tinge  on  the  outer  segments, 
veined  with  a  deeper  tinge,  is  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  rich  amethyst-purple  on  the  front  lobe  of  the 
lip,  and  when  a  fine  spike  of  it  was  produced  a 
very  showy  and  effective  picture  resulted.  In 
habit  ib  is  not  unlike  a  dwarf  Gattleya  labiata, 
and  the  contour  of  the  flower  resembles  that  of 
a  good  form  of  L;elia  crispa.  Like  the  latter,  it  is 
a  true  Lfelia,  but  both  are  quite  as  well  known  as 
Cattleyas.  L.  lobata  is  best  grown  in  a  light  and 
sunny  part  of  the  Cattleya  hause,  the  compost 
being  kept  free  and  open  and  consisting  of  the 
best  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  The  growths 
start  rather  late  in  the  season  and  should  be  well 
exposed  in  autumn  so  as  to  thoroughly  ripen  them. 
Little  in  the  way  of  drying  is  necessary  at  any 
time,  and  late  in  the  winter,  especially  when  the 
flowers  are  forming,  especial  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  shrivelling  of  the  growth.  A  medium- 
sized  pot  or  basket  is  most  suitable  for  it.  L. 
lobata  is  a  native  of  South  Brazil  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  it  grows  in 
very  exposed  positions. 

Trichocentrum  tigrinum. — Whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  some  of  the  members  of  this 
genus,  this  lovely  little  species  is  certainly 
worthy  of  all  care,  the  quaint  little  tufts  of  leaves 
and  the  brightly  tinted  blossDms  being  among  the 
prettiest  of  dwarf  Orchids.  The  leaves  are  dull 
green  mottled  with  red,  something  like  those  of 
Oncidium  Kramerianum.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  yellow  with  purplish  spots,  the  lip  wedge- 
shaped,  white,  wioh  a  yellow  crest  and  two  purple 
blotches.  The  habit  of  the  plant  indicates  the 
treatment  likely  to  succeed  with  ib,  few  of  this 
kind  liking  large  receptacles  or  much  in  the  way 
of  compost.  Soft  blocks  of  Tree  Fern  stem  or 
cork  afford  it  a  good  root-hold,  and  on  these  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  roots  being  sui-feited  with 
close  material.  The  cork  blocks  will  need  a  little 
Mos!?,  but  the  Fern  stems  are  sufficiently  rough  for 
the  roots.  Small  pans  or  baskets  nearly  filled 
with  drainage  and  only  the  top  half  inch  or  so 
reserved  for  compost  will  also  suit  them,  the 
plants  being  tied  or  wired  down  until  well 
established.  In  this  way  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
the  plants  to  be  overwatered,  and  good  growth 
with  plenty  of  flowers  in  due  course  may  be 
looked  for.  T.  tigrinum  may  be  grown  in  an 
intermediate  house,  liking  ample  atmospheric 
moisture  all  the  year  round,  the  roots  being 
watered  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  growth. 
Overhead  syringing  is  seldom  required. 

Anguloa  uniflora. — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  chaste  looking  and  delicate,  though, 
in  common  with  all  Anguloas,  they  have  a  rather 
heavy  appearance.  In  shape  they  are  more  open 
and  have  less  of  the  Tulip  shape  than  the  others 
in  the  genus,  the  colour  being  pure  white,  with 
spots  of  rose-pink  chiefly  on  the  inside.  In  one 
variety — A.  u.  Turneri— the  outer  part  of  the 
segments  is  also  very  prettily  tinted.  The  i^lant 
is  a  strong  grower,  with  leaves  each  nearly  2  feet 
in  length,  and  it  is  very  free-flowering  when  grown 
in  a  suitable  temperature  and  well  ripened  by 
exposure  in  autumn.  The  roots  like  a  substan- 
tial compo3t  with  a  good  proporbion  of  loam  in  it, 
and  this  for  strong  plants  need  not  be  brought 
above  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  best 
temperature  for  A.  uniflora— indeed,  for  all  Angu- 
loas—is  one  slightly  higher  than  the  Odontoglos- 
sum  house,  or  say  a  cool  fernery.  The  Cattleya 
house  is  too  warm  for  them,  and  in  it  the  plants 
will  be  difficult  to  keep  clear  of  insects.  At  first 
the  tender  foliage  requires  a  good  deal  of  shade, 
hat,  this  must  be  gradually  removed  and  the 
plants  well  exposed,  or  but  few  flowers  will  be 
produced.  It  is  usually  the  custom  to  repot  the 
plants  just  as  growth  commences,  but  there  is 
usually  time  to  catch  them  just  as  the  flowers  are 
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past,  before  many  new  roots  are  formed,  and  this 
is  the  most  suitable  time. 

Phalsenopsids  at  Bush  Hill.  —  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  way  their  Moth  Orchids  have  withstood  the 
change  from  Clapton  to  their  newer  place  at 
Bush  Hill,  for,  looking  at  the  plants  now,  one 
would  never  think  they  had  changed  quarters, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  gone  into  quite  new 
houses  with  the  paint  and  masonry  all  fresh. 
The  best  plan  is  to  run  an  easily  grown  crop  of 
some  kind  through  the  houses  before  placing  such 
sensitive  subjects  as  Phahenopsids  in,  but  this  was 
not  possible  in  the  present  case,  and  the  result  of 
careful  attention  is  quite  a  success.  All  the  lead- 
ing kinds  are  well  represented,  and  besides  these 
there  are  very  fine  specimens  of  rarer  forms.  Of 
P.  intermedia  there  are  fine  plants  in  variety, 
such  as  P.  i.  Portei  and  P.  i.  Brymeriana,  and  I 
noticed  an  extremely  richly-tinted  P.  Luddemann- 
iana.  The  amabilis  and  Schilleriana  sections  are 
well  represented,  and  in  the  same  range  were  some 
beautifully  flowered  plants  of  Angr;ecum  citra- 
tum,  the  long  pendent  spikes  of  flower  having 
apparently  lost  all  trace  of  yellow.  The  quaint 
Aeranthes  Leonis  was  also  flowering,  and  a  few 
plants  of  A.  sesquipedale  showed  the  same  health 
and  vigour  as  the  Moth  Orchids,  all  apparently 
the  bet'ter  for  the  change  to  a  clearer  atmosphere. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 

THE  PURPLE  MYROBALAN. 

(PRUNU.S    CERASIFERA    ATROPUKPDREA) 
(p.     PISSABDl). 

Among  recently  introduced  trees  none,  perhaps, 
has  attained  so  great  a  popularity  in  so  short  a 
time  as  this  variety  of  the  Myrobalan  Plum. 
It  was  introduced  to  Western  Europe  about  the 
year  1880  by  Mons.  Pissard,  gardener  to  the 
.Shah  of  Persia,  and  is  now  grown  in  nearly 
every  garden,  often  in  considerable  numbers  or 
in  large  groups.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
trees  we  have  with  coloured  foliage,  and  al- 
though it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  it 
about  a  place,  it  is,  in  the  right  positions  and 
in  association  with  the  right  things,  a  very  use- 
ful fine-foliaged  plant.  As  the  accompanying 
picture  of  a  fine  specimen  shows,  it  is  extremely 
beautiful  when  in  flower — second,  indeed,  to 
none  of  the  true  Prunuses,  although,  of  course, 
the  ordinary  green-leaved  type  is  equally  lovely 
at  that  time.  The  two  are  very  much  alike 
when  in  bloom,  but  the  variety  is  distinguished 
by  the  charming  reddish  tinge  of  the  unfolding 
leaves.  As  the  leaves  get  older  they  lose  their 
delicate  shade  and  eventually  assume  a  dark, 
rather  dull  purple  hue.  The  whole  plant  is 
permeated  by  this  colour  pigment,  and  although 
it  does  not  appear  conspicuously  in  the  slightly 
tinted  flowers,  the  fruits  show  it  strongly  even 
in  the  unripe  stage,  when  they  are  almost  as 
purple  as  the  leaves. 

I  have  seen  this  tree  used  effectively  by  being 
planted  in  a  group  with  a  groundwork  of  the 
yellow-leaved  Spath's  Cornus,  but  these  groups 
of  coloured- leaved  plants  should  not  be  made 
in  a  place  where  they  can  be  seen  at  all  times 
and  from  all  points.  They  are  better  suited  to 
light  up  some  corner  in  the  garden,  not  neces- 
sarily out  of  the  way,  but  where  they  do  not 
obtrude  continuously  on  one's  notice.  This 
matter,  however,  is  one  which  concerns  the  in- 
dividual taste.  There  will  not  be  two  opinions 
as  to  the  beauty  and  desirability  of  such  a 
specimen  planted  in  .so  charming  a  spot  as  the 
one  in  the  picture. — W.  J.  B. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  Ard-Cairn,  Cork,  who 
sent  the  photo,  in  writing  to  us  says  :  — 

This  Prunus  is  very  ornamental  for  ten  months 
of   the  year;    in  spring  when   in   bloom  ;    then 


during  the  summer  all  the  specimens  in  foliage 
are  the  colour  of  Copper  Beech,  and  highly  effec- 
tive. I  use  the  foliage  for  table  decoration,  and 
when  blended  with  single  Sunflowers  or  Harpa- 
liums,  &c.,  it  is  really  charming.  The  plant 
figured  would  have  had  much  more  bloom  but 
that  sparrows,  bullfinches,  and  chaffinches  destroy 
quantities  of  the  buds,  it  being  their  first  bit  of 
bud-life  after  the  new  year.  The  specimens  here 
bear  fruit,  but  the  blackbirds  get  it  all. 


The  Caucasian  Laurel.  —  In  reply  to 
"F.  A.  P. 'a"  query  (page  Still),  if  he  decides  to 
plant  the  proposed  hedge  he  need  not  have  the 
slightest  apprehension  about  the  Laurels  injuring 
his  cows  should  they  at  any  time  crop  off  a  few 
leaves  or  shoots  when  passing  to  and  fro  every 
day.  I  have  perhaps  some  fifteen  to  twenty  acres 
of  Laurels  altogether  in  my  charge,  and  when  these 


wood.  One  good  effect  this  wholesale  destruction 
occasioned,  and  that  was  to  make  way  for  the 
planting  of  other  shrubs  in  their  stead.  These 
are  now  growing  nicely,  and  will  in  time  serve 
the  same  purpose  that  these  masses  of  Laurels 
formerly  did  in  acting  as  screens,  affording 
shelter,  and  shutting  out  unsightly  objects,  &c. 
They  are  also  far  more  ornamental  and  less  formal- 
looking,  and  will  not  give  half  the  trouble  in 
future  in  keeping  them  within  bounds.  Although 
disliking  great  masses  of  Laurels,  I  would  not 
advocate  their  banishment  altogether  from  the 
pleasure  grounds,  as  if  planted  in  the  right  place 
and  in  judicious  numbers  they  lend  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  to  the  grounds  during  the  winter 
months.— A.  W. 

Fuchsia  Biccartoni  and  F.  gracilis. — 
"J.  R.'s"  note  (p.  269)  will  doubtless  prove  a 
surprise    to   many.      The   Tropaiolum   is   hardy 


are  being  periodically  cut  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  overgrown,  cattle,  including  milch 
cows  and  sheep,  often  have  free  access  to  the 
trimmings,  which  they  always  freely  devour. 
Deer,  too,  are  very  fond  of  the  young  growths 
and  leaves  of  Laurels,  and  the  deer- keeper  here 
holds  the  opinion  that  it  acts  aa-a.  tonic  and  does 
them  a  great  amount  of  good^^^he  variety  named 
by  "F.  A.  P."  is  very  distinct  and  quite  hardy, 
it  always  surviving  the  most  severe  frosts,  while 
the  common  variety  generally  gets  killed  down 
to  the  ground.  This  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago,  and  for  months  afterwards  a  great  deal  of 
labour  was  entailed  in  the  cutting  out  of  the  dead 


I  enough  in  a  dormant  state,  but  it  will  surprise 
many  to  hear  that  it  has  withstood  the  rigours  of 

[  this  cold  and  late  April,  while  the  two  Fuchsias 
in  the  same  garden  have  been  hard  hit.  In  all 
these  cases  we  want  to  know  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  locality,  the  altitude,  the  environments, 
the  proximity  of  mountains,  woods,  water,  &c., 
and  especially  whether  the  Fuchsias  and  the 
Trop:folums  grow  on  the  same  level,  in  the  same 
soil  and  side  by  side.  Without  some  such  notes  as 
to  the  conditions  to  which  these  plants  were  sub- 
jected it  is  impossible  to  compare  their  relative 

j  hardiness,  or  indeed  that  of  any  others.      Were 

I  counties  or  districts  appended  to  such  interesting 
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notes,  they  would  prove  far  more  instructive. 
Most  readers  may  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  Trop;ioUim  had  thrown  out  a  crop  of  young 
shoots  by  the  middle  of  April.  This  magnificent 
Trop;eolum  is  not  often  in  a  hurry  in  our  cold, 
uncertain  springs. — D.  T.  F. 


TRUMPET  FLOWERS  AND  THEIR 
VARIETIES. 

(tkcojia  orandifloea  and  t.  radicans.) 
These  charming  climbina;  shrubs,  which  grow  to 
a  height  of  10  feet  to  20  feet  and  over,  can  be 
used  to  clothe  warm  walls  with  good  results. 
The  habit  of  the  Tecoma  against  walls  is  some- 
what like  that  of  the  Vine— that  is  to  say,  the 
side  shoots  are  pruned  in  the  spring  exactly  like 
those  of  the  Vine,  to  two  or  three  eyes.  This 
short  pruning  favours  the  growth  of  very 
vigorous  shoots,  which  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber terminate  in  a  handsome  showy  bloom 
producing  a  fine  effect.  Tecoma  (Bignonia) 
grandiflora  and  T.  radicans  are  often  met  with 
in  gardens,  but  it  is  not  so  with  their  varieties, 
some  of  which,  however,  are  none  the  less 
remarkable. 

T.  grandiflora  and  its  varieties. 


T.  grandiflora  (China  Bignonia),  a  native  of 
Japan   and    China,    well    known     for    its    large 
brilliant      orange-red      flowers,     great      pendei 
panicles  and  smooth  glossy  leaves,  has  produced 
the  following  varieties  : — 

T.  G.  AURANTiA,  which  forms  a  rounded  bush 
if  let  alone,  has  fine  foliage  of  a  deep  shining 
green,  with  ribs  covered  with  down.  The  flowei 
are  orange-yellow,  small  for  a  variety  of  T.  grand 
flora,  the  lobes  narrower  and  less  open  than  in  the 
type. 

T.  G.  JNIme.  Galen.  —  I  consider  this  variety 
the  handsomest  of  the  race.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  fine  deep  salmon-red,  orange-red  out- 
side. 

T.  G.  RUBRA. — Flowers  a  fine  deep  red,  leaves 
hairy  on  the  lower  side.  A  very  distinct  and 
pretty  variety. 

T.  THrNBERGi  (Sieb.).— This  is  probably  only  a 
form  of  T.  grandiflora,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  flowers,  which  are  rather  more 
coloured,  the  tubes  shorter  and  lobes  much  re- 
fiexed.  The  branches  and  leaves  are  quite  smooth. 
It  is  a  vigorous,  free-flowering,  and  most  deserv- 
ing shrub. 

T.  RADICANS  Group. 

T.  R.  Virginia. — This  trumpet  flower,  native 
of  Northern  America,  is  distinguished  at  the  first 
glance  from  T.  grandiflora,  from  which  it  differs 
in  its  more  slender  branches,  smaller  and  hairy 
leaf,  and  its  smaller  reddish  flowers  arranged  in 
terminal  corymbs.  It  is  also  hardier  and  more 
vigorous  than  its  congener.  It  has  produced  the 
following  varieties  : — 

T.  R.  FLAVA  sPECiosA. — Flowers  long,  orange- 
red  ;  leaves  very  distinct  by  their  small,  much 
indented  folioles,  with  long  narrow  points.  This 
form  is  dwarf er  than  the  type  and  can  be  easily 
formed  into  a  shrub. 

T.     R.     GRANDIFLORA     ATROPURPUREA. — FloWers 

deep  red-purple  and  almost  as  large  as  those  of 
T.  grandiflora.  A  very  vigorous  shrub,  requiring 
much  space  to  flower  well. 

T.     R.     PrINCEI     COCCINEA     GRANDIFLORA. — This 

variety,  which  can  also  be  classed  with  T.  grandi- 
flora, is  intermediate  between  the  two  species, 
of  which  it  is  perhaps  a  hybrid.  The  flowers 
are  large,  of  a  fine  cochineal-red,  and  arranged  like 
those  of  T.  grandiflora,  i.e.,  in  large  panicles.  In 
its  leaves,  which  are  downy,  and  its  branches  it 
resembles  T.  radicans.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  and 
free-flowering  shrub. 

T.  HYERiDA.— This  form,  a  cross  between  T. 
grandiflora  and  T.  radicans,  has  small  leaves  and 


hairy  folioles,  and  fairly  large,  handsome  orange- 
coloured  flowers  arranged  in  panicles. 

The  members  of  the  second  group,  having 
regard  to  their  hardiness,  are  more  suitable  for 
cold  countries  than  those  of  the  first  group. — E.- 
JouiN,  in  Le  Jardiii. 


Books. 

THE  CALIFORNIAN  VEGETABLES  IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD.* 
Everyone  knows  that  California  is  a  country 
abounding  in  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth. 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  it  occurred  to  some  enter- 
prising Americans — settlers  in  California— that 
gold  could  be  had  in  other  ways  than  burrowing 
tor  it  in  mines.  In  those  days  vegetable  gar- 
dening in  California  was  only  attempted  at 
mission  stations,  and  only  such  vegetables  were 
grown  as  could  be  produced  with  little  labour. 
Of  systematic  irrigation  the  Mexican  and 
Spanish  missionaries  knew  little  or  nothing. 
Potatoes  and  Turnips,  until  the  advent  of  the 
American  settlers,  were  scarcely  cultivated. 
The  history  of  these  pioneer  attempts  at  sys- 
tematic vegetable  culture  forms  a  very  interest- 
ing chapter  of  Mr.  Wickson's  book  ;  but  the 
American  has  never  taken  kindly  to  gardening, 
preferring  to  work  in  the  saddle  or  on  the  seat 
of  a  plough,  so  that  at  the  present  day  the 
industry,  which  has  become  a  great  one,  is  in 
the  hands  of  Chinese  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
immigrants  from  Southern  European  countries. 
The  Californian  gardener  is  fortunate  in  know- 
ing nothing  of  seasons  for  his  ditterent  vege- 
tables. Beets,  Lettuces,  Onions,  Radishes, 
Turnips  and  Cabbages  are  produced  all  the  year 
round,  and  Asparagus,  Peas,  Parsnips,  Salsafy 
and  Cauliflower  almost  always.  The  supply  to 
eastern  markets  and  the  demand  for  canned  and 
dried  vegetables  have  made  the  production  of 
certain  kinds  of  vegetables  an  important  indus- 
try. The  climate  of  California,  taken  gener- 
ally, is  favourable  to  vegetable  growing,  being 
free  from  extremes  of  temperature,  prodigal  of 
sunshine,  which  seldom  rises  to  leaf-burning, 
and  rich  in  moisture  either  by  rainfall  or  irri- 
gation. In  a  country  which  comprises  coast 
valleys  and  mountain  valleys,  interior  plains, 
foothills  and  mountains  there  must  of  course 
be  diversities  in  rainfall,  soils  and  other  natural 
conditions,  but  by  choosing  crops  to  suit  the 
local  soil  or  climate  certain  districts  have 
become  famous  for  producing  special  kinds  of 
vegetables. 

The  all-important  question  of  irrigation  is  no 
longer  unsolved.  There  is  no  lack  of  water  for 
Californian  gardens  from  rivers,  springs,  wells 
(artesian  and  others).  By  artesian  wells  alone 
large  areas  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  con- 
dition of  arid  wastes.  For  water-lifting  various 
devices  are  employed,  including  windniills, 
vapour  engines,  and  a  very  eflective  device  for 
a  short  lift,  as  from  a  ditch  or  stream  to  adjoin- 
ing lands,  is  what  is  known  as  the  Chinese 
pump.     It  is  described  as  a  modified 

Persian  wheel,"  so  simple  that  it  can  be  made 
with  old  threshing  machine  gearing.  It  consists 
of  an  endless  belt  working  like  the  elevaf-or  or 
straw-carrier  of  a  threshing  machine.  Take  an 
old  machine  belt  8  inches  wide  and  20  feet  long, 
or  sew  together  strong  canvas  to  make  one. 
Make  a  box  or  trough  about  9  feet  long,  8  inches 
wide,  and  6  inches  deep,  inside  measurement, 
with  no  ends  nor  cover.     Kig  at  each  end  of  this 
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box  a  wheel  or  pulley,  over  which  the  endless  belt 
can  run.  Fasten  to  the  belt,  a  few  inches  apart, 
blocks  scant  8  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide,  so 
that  the  belt  will  have  a  flat  surface  on  one  side 
and  the  other  crossed  with  the  blocks.  When 
this  is  placed  in  the  box  and  over  the  pulleys  ab 
each  end,  fasten  the  box  securely  in  an  inclined 
position  with  the  lower  end  in  the  water,  turn 
the  upper  pulley  by  a  hand-crank  or  a  small  belb 
from  the  source  of  power,  and  the  blocks  will 
elevate  the  water  and  shoot  it  out  from  the  top  of 
the  box  in  fine  style.  For  a  short  lift  this  appa- 
ratus discharges  quite  a  volume  of  water  with 
comparatively  little  power. 

The  chapter  on  garden  reservoirs,  including 
subterranean  reservoirs,  is  of  practical  value, 
as  also  the  author's  observations  on  the  distri- 
bution of  the  water  by  means  of  various 
systems.  How  much  irrigation  is  needed  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  plant  grown,  the 
soil  and  subsoil,  the  slope  and  exposure,  the 
local  heat  and  dryness  of  the  air,  the  rainfall, 
&c.,  and  all  the  information  on  this  point  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Wickson's  book.  There  must  be 
no  lack  of  moisture. 

One  who  waits  till  the  plants  show  distress  has 
lost  his  chance.  One  of  our  experienced  growers 
very  pertinently  says  :  "  If  we  allow  our  ground 
to  get  the  least  bit  dry  the  vegetables  are  stunted 
in  growth,  and  then  it  takes  several  days  to  catch 
up  again,  if  it  ever  does.  I  hold  that  a  stunted 
vegetable  is  as  bad  as  a  stunted  calf  or  pig.  It 
is  never  so  good  as  if  it  was  pushed  right  along 
from  the  beginning." 

From  the  chapter  on  cultivation  the  following 
is  very  instructive  : — 

The  earth  mulch. — Californian  practice  has 
made  the  widest  application  of  the  truth  that  a 
finely  pulverised  surface  layer  of  sufficient  depth 
is  an  effective  mulch.  Pulverising  the  soil 
widens  the  di3tanc3  between  its  particles  and 
consequently  destroys  its  capillarity,  until  by  the 
action  of  moisture,  either  in  the  form  of  liquid  or 
vapour,  it  becomes  compacted  to  a  degree  which 
restores  its  power  to  transmit  moisture.  The 
cultivator  has  it  then  within  his  power  to  spread 
a  mulch  or  check  evaporation  simply  by  the  fine 
and  frequent  pulverisation  of  the  surface  layer  by 
cultivation.  It  is  this  which  enables  the  Cali- 
fornian horticulturist  to  transform  the  lower 
layers  of  his  soil  into  a  reservoit  and  to  profit  by 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  moisture  to  rise  in 
the  compact  soil  until  it  reaches  the  point  where 
the  pulverised  layer  checks  its  advance.  This 
practice  makes  possible  an  achievement  which 
seems  almost  incredible  to  workers  in  humid 
climates,  viz.,  the  growing  of  a  succulent  crop 
from  seeding  to  harvest  without  the  use  of  a  drop 
of  water  either  by  rain  or  irrigation,  and  it  is  this 
practice,  coupled  with  the  deeper  rooting  of  the 
plants  which  is  induced  by  it,  which  enables  our 
trees  and  field  crops  to  grow  thriftily  and  produce 
heavily  during  months  of  drought,  while  a  few 
weeks  of  drought  bring  distress  to  plants  in 
humid  climates.  But  the  pulverised  surface 
layer  must  do  more  than  arrest  the  capillary  rise 
of  the  moisture  before  it  reaches  the  surface  ;  ib 
must  check  it  at  a  point  out  of  reach  of  the  free 
entrance  of  air  to  the  loose  layer,  consequently 
the  degree  of  pulverisation  and  the  depth  of  the 
loose  layer  are  factors  to  be  carefully  observed. 
It  is  not  enough  to  grind  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
surface  to  powder.  The  free  movement  of  the  air 
through  this  shallow  layer,  at  least  in  the  summer 
air  with  its  exceptional  thirst,  will  proceed  with 
evaporation  from  the  too  thinly  covered  oompacb 
portion,  and  the  loss  of  moisture  will  be  only  a  little 
less  rapid  and  complete  than  if  the  surface  had  nob 
been  disturbed  at  all.  The  same  thing  will 
happen  if  the  surface  layer  be  only  coarsely 
broken  to  a  stilPgreater  depth.  The  passage  of  air 
through  the  clods  will  be  free  enough  to  draw  off 
the  moisture  and  the  soil  will  dry  out  to  a  degree 
which  will  bring  distress  to  the  plants,  which 
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good  cultivation  would  have  maintained  in 
vigorous  growth.  It  is  plain  that  the  earth 
mulch  must  be  fine  enough  and  deep  enough  to 
serve  its  intended  purpose,  and  for  this  no 
arbitrary  rule  can  be  laid  down,  except  that  the 
coarser  the  soil  by  nature  or  the  coarser  the 
particles  by  cultivation,  the  deeper  the  mulch 
must  be.  The  practical  test  is  easy.  If  the 
pulverised  layer  become  dry,  and  if  on  pushing  it 
aside  with  the  foot  the  firm  surface  is  hard  and 
more  or  less  dry  also,  the  mulch  is  not  effective 
and  its  character  must  be  improved. 

Among  the  vegetables  grown  in  Californian 
soil  Asparagus  is  produced  as  a  field  crop  in 
winter  chiefly  for  canning  and  shipment,  and  to 
a  much  less  degree  as  a  garden  crop  for  home 
consumption.  This  vegetable  demands  a  saline 
soil,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  a  free  use  of 
common  salt.  The  Globe  Artichoke  also  is 
much  at  home  in  Californian  valley  soils.  The 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  likewise  prolific,  but  is 
used  chiefly  as  a  cow-feed.  Various  kinds  of 
Beans  are  grown  :  The  Broad  Bean,  Kidney 
Bean,  Scarlet  Runner,  Lima  Bean,  Black-eye 
Bean,  Asparagus  Bean,  Small  White  Bean,  Pea 
Bean,  Large  White  Bean,  Bayo  Bean,  Pink 
Bean,  Butter  Bean,  though  the  area  suited 
for  this  cultivation  is  comparatively  limited. 
Other  successful  vegetables  are  the  Beet,  Cab- 
bage (various  members  of  this  family).  Carrot, 
Parsnip,  Salsafy,  Celery,  Chicory,  Sweet  Corn 
or  Maize,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Musk  Melon, 
Water  Melon,  Onion  and  varieties,  Peas,  Pep- 
pers, Potatoes,  Radish,  Rhubarb,  Spinach, 
Squashes  or  Pumpkins.  Californian  Squashes 
are  noted  for  their  great  size,  and  the  acre  pro- 
duction is  immense.  The  Tomato  is  one  of  the 
most  popular,  prolific,  and  profitable  of  Cali- 
fornian vegetables.  Turnips  give  perhaps  the 
least  satisfactory  results. 

The  cultivation  of  each  of  the  enumerated 
vegetables  is  described  in  a  separate  chapter. 
The  author  disclaims  any  attempt  to  compile  a 
complete  treatise  upon  the  esculent  plants 
which  may  be  grown  in  California  or  which 
are  actually  grown  there  at  the  present  time. 
"Such  a  task,"  he  says,  "would  be  appalling 
in  view  of  the  wide  adaptability  of  the  climate, 
and  the  fact  that  the  population  includes  natives 
of  every  country  under  the  sun,  who  have 
brought  hither  t^ie  plants  which  have  delighted 
them  in  their  own  homes.  Conspicuous  among 
such  contributions  to  our  cultivated  flora  are 
the  acquisitions  from  China  and  Japan,  which 
alone  would  require  much  time  to  identify  and 
characterise." 

Mr.  Wickson's  book  is  most  interesting  and 
excellent  in  every  way.  It  is  a  concise,  clear 
narrative,  well  printed,  and  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  world's  knowledge  of  its  food 
supplies  comprised  in  a  handy  volume  of  little 
over  350  pages. 


A  HANDBOOK  FOR  WARWICKSHIKE.* 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Murray  a  copy 
of  "  A  Hand-book  for  Warwickshire,"  which  com- 
pletes the  series  of  English  hand-books  issued  by 
the  firm  so  well  known  in  their  neat,  flexible,  red 
covers  as  to  need  no  special  commendation.  The 
book  is  pocket  size,  clearly  printed,  and  contains 
detached  maps  of  the  northern  and  southern  sec- 
tions of  the  county,  as  well  as  plans  of  Birming- 
ham, Coventry,  Warwick  Castle,  which  is  well 
described,  Kenilworth  and  other  places  of  interest. 
The  book  is  divided  into  routes,  and  includes, 
moreover,  an  index  and  a  directory.  Cyclists  and 
other  tourists  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
English  counties  will  do  well  to  place  themselves 
under  Mr.  Murray's  guidance. 


*  "A  Hard-book  for  WarwicksMi 
50a,  Albemarle  Street. 


Johu  Mur; 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


RHODODENDRON  PR.ECOX. 
This  is  the  most  useful  of  the  numerous  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Isaac 
Davies  in  his  Ormskirk  nurseries.  It  has  only 
one  defect  as  a  shrub  for  the  open  air  in  all 
except  the  most  favoured  portions  of  the  British 
Isles,  namely,  its  habit  of  pushing  into  flower 
so  early  as  to  often  be  spoilt  by  frost.  When 
favoured  by  mild,  frostless  weather,  its  flowers 
in  the  open  in  March  add  a  glow  to  the  garden 
unequalled  by  any  other  flowering  shrub  of  early 
spring,    e\cci)t,    jieihijis,    Forsythia   suspensa. 


by  cold.  The  result  was  most  gratifying. 
Every  bud  expanded,  and  this  great  bush 
covered  with  lovely  rosy  lilac  flowers  was  a 
most  beautiful  picture  for  nearly  three  weeks. 
After  flowering,  the  plant  can  be  replanted  in 
the  border  outside,  and  with  ordinary  care  it 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  its  short  stay  under 
glass.  Of  course  R.  prajcox  is  well  known  as  a 
useful  plant  for  forcing  in  pots,  but  the  treat- 
ment here  described  is  not  forcing,  and  there- 
fore has  not  that  weakening  effect  which  forcing 
proper  always  has  on  shrubs  of  every  kind. 
Forced  Rhododendrons  generally  are  much 
more  satisfactory  when  planted  in  a  properly 
prepared  border  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over, 
so  that  they  can  recoup  themselves  by  winter. 


Rhododendron  prcecox  in  bloom  m  a  cool  house  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,    Fro 
photograph  by  Mr.  G.  Champion. 


and  it  has  a  glow  of  a  different  kind.  Nothing 
in  gardening  is  more  exasperating  than  the 
destruction  of  early  flowers  by  frost,  and  this 
Rhododendron  generally  gets  caught  just  when 
its  myriads  of  fat  buds  are  bursting,  full  of 
promise  for  tlie  morrow,  but  blasted  before 
morning  by  frost.  One  must  be  content  to 
wait  and  hope  for  better  luck  next  year,  or, 
better  still,  determine  to  save  the  flowers  on 
the  best  plants  next  time  by  removing  them 
into  a  glasshouse  to  open.  The  plant  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  photograph  was 
thus  saved  at  Kew,  having  been  lifted  from  the 
open  and  planted  in  an  unheated  house  before 
the  buds  were  sufliciently  expanded  to  be  hurt 


Kept   in   pots  they  rarely  recover,   much    less 
make  up  for  use  again.  W.  W. 


The  Star  Cineraria  (C.  stellata).  —  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  future  for  this  new  type  of 
Cineraria.  This  is  shown  by  the  recognition  the 
plants  received  from  the  committee  at  the  DrilJ 
Hall  on  April  18.  Recently  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  plants  growing  in  the  london  Road 
Nursery,  Reading.  When  1  looked  into  the  house 
they  were  growing  in  I  was  strongly  impressed 
with  their  value  from  a  decorative  point  of  view, 
the  large,  loose  heads  of  bloom  being  quite  a 
feature.  The  present  race  is  the  outcome  of 
crossing  C.  crufnta  with  C.  multiflora  and  C. 
lanata,  and  recrossirg  with  the  florist  type.      I 
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noticed  some  were  growing  in  3-inch  pots,  and  these 
had  huge  heads  of  bloom.  They  vary  in  height 
from  18  inches  to  36  inches. — J.  Crook. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
May  2. 
The  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last  was  not 
quite  so  extensive  as  on  the  last,  occasion, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  absence  of  the  Auriculas, 
and  partly,  too,  through  the  failure  of  some 
exhibitors  to  occupy  the  space  applied  for,  yet 
for  all  that  there  was  quite  sutficient  to  attract 
and  please  the  Fellows  and  visitors.  The  most 
prominent  flowers  on  this  occasion  were  un- 
doubtedly the  Narcissi,  choice  examples  of  seed- 
lings being  in  evidence,  some  of  them  charming 
both  in  colouring  and  form.  Roses,  too,  were 
shown  in  fine  condition,  lilsewise  Ferns  and  other 
pot  plants.  Orchids  were  not,  possibly,  so 
numerous.  Of  those  shown,  the  Odontoglots 
claim  prior  consideration,  several  choice  and 
almost  unique  varieties  being  staged.  Vegetables 
were  shown  in  quantity,  and  of  that  quality  that 
finds  favour  in  the  liitchen.  Only  a  few  kinds  of 
fruit  were  shown,  extra  early  Alexander  Peaches 
and  Rjyal  Sovereign  Strawberries  being  sp3cially 
good. 

Orchid   Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  fol- 
lowing— 

DEXDROBii'ir  Nestor  (D.  Parishi  x  D.  supsr- 
bum  anosmum). — This  hybridia  verysweet  scented 
and  possesses  the  intermediate  characters  of  the 
parents.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose, 
suffused  with  purple,  the  lip  pale  rose  on  the  front 
lobe,  shading  to  rich  purple,  tlie  whole  thickly 
covered  with  hairs.  The  plant  carried  three 
flowers.  It  is  interesting,  but  scarcely  distin- 
gui^li  ible  from  some  varieties  of  D.  Parishi.  From 
the  collection  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart,  Burford, 
Dorking. 

Odoxtoglossd-m  Andeusoniantm  var.  Mrs. 
DE  B.  Crawshay. — This  variety  is  remarkable 
for  its  broad  sepals  and  petals.  The  sepals  are 
creamy  white,  slightly  tinted  rose,  and  sparingly 
spotted  on  the  basal  halt  with  reddish  brown, 
the  broad  petals  creamy,  almost  free  of  spots, 
the  lip  creamy  white  in  front,  shading  to  bright 
yellow  on  the  disc,  witli  a  broad  blotch  of  brown 
in  the  centre.  The  plant  carried  a  ten-flowered 
raceme.  From  Mr.  de  B.  Crawshay,  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks. 

Odontoolossum  Andersonianum  var  Ray- 
mond Crawsuay. — The  whole  of  the  ground 
colour  throughout  the  flowers  of  this  is  of  a  deli- 
cate creamy  yellow,  the  basal  half  of  the  sepals 
thickly  covered  with  large  brown  spots,  the  petals 
covered  through  the  centre  witli  slightly  smaller 
and  more  purple  spots.  From  Mr.  de  B.  Craw- 
shay. 

OdONTOGLOSSI'M       RrCKKRIAXUM       ROSEFIELDI  - 

esse. —In  this  the  sepals  are  creamy  yellow, 
suffused  with  purple,  having  som3  rich  brown 
spots  on  the  basal  half.  The  petals  are  not 
so  heavily  suffused  with  purple  as  the  fepals 
and  less  spotted.  The  lip  is  white  except 
the  yellow  disc,  and  has  some  brown  spotting  in 
the  centre.  The  plant  carried  a  tea-flowered 
raceme.    From  Mr.  de  B.  Crawshay. 

Odontoglossum  TRiUMi-HANs  (Dulcotc  variety). 
— In  this  the  yellow  sepals  and  petals  are  barred 
and  marbled  with  deep  brown,  the  lip  tipped 
with  yellow,  the  centre  wholly  dark  brown  shad- 
ing to  white  and  yellow  on  the  disc.  The  plant 
carried  a  five- flowered  raceme.  From  Mr.  W. 
Cobb,  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Odontoglossum  e\iei,i,ens  MiBeaniancm. — 
This  is  a  beautiful  form,  but  the  flower  was  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  show  its  true  character- 
istics. The  sepals  are  bright  yellow,  blotched 
and  barred  with  dark  brown  ;  the  petals  yellow 
with  some  white  in  the  centre,  the  basal  half 
covered  with  large  spots  of  rich  brown  ;  the  lip 


light  yellow  with  a  brighter  yellow  disc  and 
some  brown  spots  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  distinct 
and  desirable  form.  A  three-flowered  raceme 
came  from  Messrs.  .J.  MoBean  and  Sons,  Cooks- 
bridge,  Sussex. 

EpIDENDRUM      ELEGANTCLUM     var.     LUTEl'M  (E. 

Wallisi  X  E.  Endresi).— This  is  a  distinct  and 
charming  form,  the  flowers  each  upwards  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals  rich 
golden  yellow,  the  broad  lip  white,  shading  to 
yellow  at  the  base,  slightly  spatted  in  the  centre 
with  lilac.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters 
at  the  apex  of  the  bulb.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  by  whom  it  was  raised. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  sent  a  small  group 
consisting  principally  of  finely-flowered  and  good 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  a  pretty  form  of 
Laslia  Latona  with  three  of  its  distinct  purple 
and  yellow  flowers,  a  good  variety  of  Phahenopsis 
Sanderiana,  several  good  forms  of  Miltonia  Roezli 
alba,  some  finely-flowered  Chysis,  and  a  good  va- 
riety of  Spathoglottis  aurea  (Kimballiana).  A 
silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  sent  Dendrobium  orepidato- 
nobile,  a  hybrid  derived  from  the  species  indicated 
in  the  name. 

Mr.  de  B.  Crawshay  sent  a  group  consisting 
principally  of  Odontoglossums,  among  which  were 
eleven  distinct  varieties  of  0.  Andersonianum. 
These  illustrated  the  extreme  variability  of  this 
hybrid.  The  plants  were  finely  flowered,  spikes 
being  well  developed  and  the  individual  flowers 
fine  in  substance  and  form.  A  delicate  variety  of 
Cattleya  Mendeli  and  other  interesting  Orchids 
were  also  included.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was 
awarded.  Jlr.  W.  Thomson,  Stone,  was  awarded 
a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  group  of  beautifully 
grown  and  good  varieties  of  Odontoglossums, 
consisting  of  a  fine  plant  with  two  spikes  of  0. 
polyxanthum,  with  thirteen  and  nineteen  flowers 
respectively  ;  O.  luteo-purpureum  variety  scep- 
trum,  a  beautifully  marked  form  with  fourteen 
flowers  on  the  spike  :  a  plant  with  a  six-branched 
spike  of  a  bright  yellow  form  of  O.  exoellens,  and 
O.  Huckerianum  ocellatum,  one  of  the  prettiest  in 
the  group,  the  sepals  and  petals  beautifully  suf- 
fused with  rose  and  spotted  with  rich  brown. 
The  plant  carried  a  twelve  flowered  raceme. 
Several  good  forms  of  0.  crispum  and  La'lio-Cat- 
tleya  Hippolyta  aurantiaca  (certificated  last  year) 
were  also  include  i.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  was  awarded 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  small  group  con 
sisting  principally  of  botanical  curiosities.  In  the 
centre  was  a  finely-grown  plant  of  Cirrhopetalum 
Cumingi  with  upwards  of  two  dozen  spikes  of 
flower.  C.  Colletti,  with  five  spikes  of  its  large 
brown  and  yellow  flowers,  was  very  attractive. 
Masdevallia  O'Brieniana,  with  miniature  yellow 
and  brown  spotted  flowers,  and  Pleurothallis 
ornata  covered  with  flower,  were  very  attrac- 
tive. Dendrobium  micans  giganteum  and  D. 
crep-datum  were  also  represented.  Mr.  Gil- 
lett,  Fair  Oak  Park,  Bishopstoke,  sent  a 
group  of  cut  flowers,  consisting  principally  of 
Odontoglossums  in  variety  and  several  good 
forms  of  Cattleya  Mossi*.  Cypripediums  were 
represented  by  a  fine  C.  Rothschildianum  and  a 
good  variety  of  C.  Haynaldianum.  Several  good 
forms  of  Dendrobium  nobile  were  also  included. 
Mr.  R.  I.  Measures  sent  Cypripedium  Thyades 
(C.  Veitchi  superbiens  x  C.  Chamberlainianum), 
having  the  intermediate  characteristics  of  the 
two  parents.  Mr.  C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Elstead 
House,  Godalming,  showed  La3lio-Cattleya  Sir  W. 
Ingram,  the  sepals  and  petals  deep  rose,  the  lip 
rich  crimson-purple,  showing  the  yellow  lines  of 
the  C.  Dowiana  parent  through  the  throat.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Rehder  showed  Cypripedium  Mrs.  Rehder 
(C.  Argus  X  C.  Rothschildianum),  a  beautiful 
hybrid,  having  the  intermediate  characteristics  of 
the  parenti,  the  petals  large  and  finely  spotted. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Burton,  Gainsborough,  sent  Cypripe- 
dium Porphyrites  and  a  pretty  deflexed  form  of 
Odontoglossum  polyxanthum.  Sir  F.  Wigan  sent 
a  good  form  of  Cattleya  Luddemanniana,  C.  inter- 
media Parthenia,  and  a  sinele  flower  of  Sturopsis 
(Vanda)  gigantea.  Mr.  W.  Coljb  had  Cypripe- 
dium Gowerianum  magnificum,  a  dark  variety  of 


the  typical  hybrid.  Mr.  R.  G.  Fletcher  showed  a 
dark  form  of  C.  caudatum  with  two  flowers,  and 
the  quaint  C.  c.  (Uropedium)  Lindeni  with  two  of 
its  pouchless  flowers. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  following  received  the  award  of  merit  :  — 

RiciiARDiA  scFFUSA.— A  distinct  dwarf-habited 
plant  with  a  creamy-white  spathe,  the  base  in 
the  inside  of  a  rich  violet-purple  shade.  It  is 
apparently  a  plant  of  good  constitution.  From 
Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  E. 
Hill). 

BiciiAKDiA  pentlandi  (Tring  Park  variety).— 
In  tliis  the  colour  of  the  spathe  is  gold  almost  to 
an  orange  shade,  yet  very  pure  and  uniform 
throughout  the  entire  set  of  plants  shown.  There 
are  also  the  same  characteristic  blotch  within  and 
the  translucent  blotches  on  the  leaves.  The  latter, 
however,  are  of  unusual  size.  From  Lord  Roth- 
schild, Tring  Park. 

Narcissus  Dorotuy  Kincsmill. — In  this  we 
have  a  beautiful  flower,  closely  approaching 
Mme.  de  Graaff  in  its  whiteness  and  size,  yet 
dift'ering  in  the  colour  of  the  trumpet,  which  is  a 
sulphury-primrose  and  very  long,  yet  not  so 
reflexed  at  the  brim  as  in  the  other  kind.  From 
Mr.  A.  King^mill,  The  Holt,  Stanmore. 

Narcissus  Marina.— The  segments  of  this  are 
beautifully  rounded  and  creamy  white  in  colour, 
the  crown  large,  widely  expanded  and  of  a  soft 
yellow.     From  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart. 

Narcissus  Hesperus. — A  beautiful  flower  with 
lonor  creamy  yellow  perianth  segments  and  a 
haiTdsome  orange-scarlet  cup,  uniformly  well 
coloured  from  base  to  tip.  From  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Engleheart. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheahunt, 
made  a  really  magnificent  display  of  Roses  for  the 
season,  the  plants  and  the  flowers  as  fine  as  could 
bs  desired.  A  few  kinds  always  arrest  attention 
upon  such  occasions,  and  tliis  time  the  Rev.  A. 
Cheales  shone  out  most  conspicuously,  the  large, 
finely  formed,  and  freely  produced  flowers  being 
most  telling.  Saveral  plants  of  this  alone  were 
sufficiently  meritorious  for  any  display.  Very 
fine,  too,  is  Paul's  Early  Blush,  a  H.P.  with 
the  pale  shaded  Baroness  Rothschild  tone.  Caro- 
line Testout  was  grand,  not  merely  in  size  but  in 
the  lovely  toned  flowers.  Very  good,  too,  were 
La  France,  Mavourneen,  Innocente  Pirola,  Beauti? 
Inconstante,  a  lovely  Tea  ;  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
and  others.  Overhead,  showers  of  the  pretty 
buds  and  blossoms  of  the  Dawson  Rose  hung  in 
great  profusion.  The  majority  of  the  plants  were 
in  large  pots  and  well  grown  (silver-gilt  Flora 
medal).  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  was  like- 
wise an  exhibitor  of  the  popular  flower,  but  here 
everything  was  cut,  yet  beautifully  fresh  and 
good.  Naturally  the  popular  sorts  were  to  the 
front,  such,  for  example,  as  General  Jacqueminot 
and  Capt.  Hayward,  and,  again,  Caroline  Testout 
and  Ulrich  Brunner,  all  handsome  kinds,  the 
colours  of  which  are  well  known.  W.  J.  Grant 
and  Bridesmaid  were  also  in  fine  form,  and  not 
less  30  a  box  of  that  fine  kind,  Catherine  Mermet 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  The  only  other  exhibit 
of  Roses  was  the  lovely  Tea  from  Mr.  G.  W. 
Piper,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  who  again  showed  stands 
of  Sunrise,  certainly  one  of  the  most  delightfully 
coloured  Roses  ever  raised.  It  is  a  many-toned 
flower,  shaded  apricot-buff  on  the  inner  surface 
and  finely-coloured  rose-carmine  out.  These 
grown  under  glass,  of  course,  do  not  attain  to 
the  same  richness  of  tone  that  is  later  on  obtain- 
able in  the  open,  yet  the  slightly  modified  shade 
does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  its  many  quali- 
ties, beautiful  in  form  and  colour,  and,  above  all, 
with  true  Tea  fragrance.  Two  groups  of  Ferns, 
again  from  Edmonton,  were  in  evidence,  the  one 
composed  of  Aspleniums,  the  other  of  Gleichenias. 
The  latter,  with  just  a  sprinkling  of  Hymeno- 
phyllums,  came  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  and  con- 
tained all  the  best  known  and  some  rave  species 
and  varieties  to  be  found  in  this  group.  In  all 
there  were  thirteen   species  and  varieties,  such 

flabellata,  Mendeli,  dicarpa,  spelunc;o,  lecistio- 
pbylla,  glaucescens,  very  fine  in  colour  ;  rupestris, 
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diohobooia,  and  others  a.i  w-il  gij.vj  aai  Jj- 
cidedly  more  fresh-looking  than  is  usual  with 
these  distinct  and  rarely  well  -  grown  Ferns. 
Small  bits  of  Toiea  superba  and  three  forms  of 
Hymenophyllum,  viz.,  tuubridgense,  uoilaterale, 
and  demissum,  were  also  shown  (silver-gilt  Bank- 
sian  medal).  The  Aspleniums  from  Messrs.  J.  Hill 
and  Son  were  all  of  merit,  comprising  the  most 
useful  and  distinct  of  this  valuable  group,  such 
asColensoi,  biforme,  Hilli,  Balangeri.and  lucidum. 
Asplenium  nigrum  was  well  shown  ;  and  in  less 
numbers,  A.  inequale,  which  may  b3  likened  to 
a  large  and  rather  loosely-formed  A.  viviparum. 
A.  ornatum,  always  pleasing  ;  laxum  pumilum,  a 
distinct  form  ;  and  rioringianum  pictum,  with 
almost  tricolor  fronds,  were  also  sent  (bronze 
Binksian  medal).  Messrs.  Higg  and  Robertson, 
22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  had  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  Tulips  representative  of  several  sec- 
tions of  the  flower,  and  at  least  showing 
that  the  Irish-grown  stock  is  somewhat  earlier 
than  in  London.  In  this  large  group  we 
noted  a  Urge  array  of  forms  of  T.  Gesneriana, 
and  not  a  few  of  such  as  elegans  and  the  later 
Parrot  sorts,  besides  an  assortment  of  ioteresting 
species  and  their  allies  (silver-gilb  Flora  medal). 
Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Great  BDokham,  Surrey,  had  a 
pretty  display  of  alpine  Auriculas,  of  which  Per- 
fection and  FireBy  were  noteworthy  kinds,  the 
former  perfect  in  form,  and  the  latter  very  bright 
and  attractive.  Messrs.  W.  Catbush  and  Sons, 
Highgate  and  Barnet,  set  up  a  mi.xed  group  of 
greenhouse  and  hard-wooded  plants,  in  which 
Ericas  were  a  strong  feature,  including  E. 
Spenceriana,  pink  and  white;  E  candidissima, 
very  pure;  E  hybrida,  E.  erecta,  E.  Cavendishi, 
&3.,  while  a  good  block  of  Bjronia  heterophylla 
a6forded  quite  a  mass  of  colour.  A  very  striking 
Epiphyllum,  E.  Gaertneri,  with  salmon  -  red 
flowers,  is  very  showy,  furnishing  quite  a  fresh 
tone  of  colour  in  these  usually  late  autumn 
flowers.  Laburnums,  Palms,  Pyrus  Malus  vars., 
and  other  such  things  completed  this  group. 
From  Woking,  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackmin  and  Sous 
set  up  a  bank  of  hardy  plants  and  flowering 
shrubs,  Magnolia  conspicua,  M.  Soulangeana,  M. 
alba  grandiflora  being  very  tine.  Very  pretty 
were  the  white  starry  flowers  of  Mespilus  cana- 
densis, Cytisus  prti'cox,  &c.  A  few  good  hardy 
things,  though  mostly  in  small  scraps  that  do  not 
afford  much  room  for  admiration,  were  also 
shown  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  .James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  L^A.,  Chelsea,  had  an  exhibit  of 
fivevarietiesof  Rhododendron  balsami;\;florum  that 
resulted  from  one  capsule  of  seed  ;  all  are  double 
and  in  quite  distinctive  colours,  such,  e.g.,  as 
aureum,  roseum  album,  carneum.  Rajah  (orange- 
red)  and  album.  Very  fine  Anemones  of  the  ful- 
gens  typ3  came  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Bourne, 
Lines,  one  called  King  of  Scarlets  being  very 
brilliant  in  colour.  A  few  hardy  things  from 
Messr-s.  Wallace,  Colchester,  included  Tulipa 
Greigi,  very  handsome  flowers,  Muscari  oonicum, 
and  the  pretty  Erythronium  Johnstoni.  From 
the  same  sourca  came  Fritillaria  Elwesi,  a  long- 
flowered  form,  green  and  dark  olive-green  pre- 
dominating. The  great  depth  of  the  perianth  is 
a  feature  of  this,  and  especially  the  reilexed  rim. 
The  kind  is  said  to  bo  a  goo  i  doer  also.  Some 
charming  Primroses  from  Messrs.  Cmnell,  Swan- 
ley,  included  Miss  Massey,  a  delightful  rich 
crimson  self  with  golden  eye,  certainly  the  finest 
single  crimson  Primrose  we" have  seen. 

Collections  of  Narcissi,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, were  numerous  and  good,  the  flowers  in 
each  instance  fine  and  usually  shown  in  masses  in 
place  of  the  usual  endless  variety.  Quite  an  im- 
posing array  was  that  from  Messrs.  Barr,  Covent 
Garden,  who  set  up  freely  arranged  groups  of 
such  as  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Emperor,  Proserpine,  a 
totally  distinct  trumpet  sort,  in  which  the  gold 
of  the  crown  permeates,  so  to  speak,  the  base  of 
the  perianth,  thus  creating  a  distinct  feature. 
King  of  Spain  and  (j)aeen  of  Spain  are  a  pretty 
pair  that  many  will  admire.  Barri  Siddington  is 
quite  a  fine  late  form.  Gloria  Mundi  and  the  lovely 
poetious  poetarum    were   noted    in    fine    blocks. 


la  this  group  ware  some  delightful  Erythro- 
niums,  a  boautiful  lot  of  alpines,  and  the  choice 
hardy  flowers  of  early  spring  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Floral  Farms,  Wis- 
bech, had  a  fine  lot  of  kinds,  mostly  of  the 
trumpet  sorts,  and  in  the  very  cream  of  this  set 
most  noticaable  was  a  grand  array  of  Mme.  da 
Graatt',  the  flowers  superb  ;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Backhouse, 
Mme.  Plemp,  Michael  Foster,  Nelsoni  major,  and 
what  was  a  surprise  for  many,  fifteen  noble 
flowers  of  the  grand  Weardale  Perfection,  which 
is  the  largest  exhibit  of  this  that  has  yet  appeared 
at  the  Drill  Hall.  FaUtafl',  Crown  Prince,  Cathe- 
rine Spurrell,  Queen  of  Spain,  Poeticus  poebarum, 
Miximus,  and  Victoria  were  fine  (silver-gilb  Flora 
medal).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  also  had  a 
fine  assortment  of  the  choicast  kinds  and  in  fewer 
sorts  than  formerly,  an  item  which  we  fully  appre- 
ciate, and  one  so  desirable  to  those  seeking  a  few 
good  kinds.  Various  hardy  plants  included 
Adonis,  Androsicas,  Gentians,  Doronicums,  Trol- 
lius,  Primulas,  dwarf  Phloxes  and  the  like,  which 
with  a  few  Tree  Pieonies  and  some  hardy  Cypri- 
pediums  added  interest  and  beauty  to  the  whole 
(silver  Banksian  raadal).  Another  exhibit  of  Daf- 
fodils was  that  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  who 
had  many  of  the  finest  sorts  incultivation  arranged 
on  a  long  bank.  Ivanhoe  and  Starlight  are  good 
and  distinct  kinds  that  have  nob  been  noted  pre- 
viously in  this  meeting.  The  former  has  a  cup  of 
firy  orange  that  is  very  showy.  A  very  tine 
double  Diffodil  named  Walker's  Double  is  re- 
markable for  ibs  handsome  form,  ibs  beautiful 
sofb  yellow  bone,  and  well-filled  flowers.  lb  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  and  was 
greably  admired.  A  very  nice  lot  of  flowers  from 
Mr.  .J.  T.  Bennett  Poti,  Homawood,  Cheshunt 
(Mr.  Downes,  gardener),  include!  such  as  Gran- 
dee, Lulworth,  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Poeticus 
poetarum,  Nalsoni  aurantius,  very  fine  ;  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Du^hsss  of  Westminster,  Albatross  (a 
fine  poeticus).  Empress,  and  a  really  magnificent 
lot  of  the  ever  lovely  Mme.  de  Graafl' ;  indeed, 
finer  flowers  ware  scarcely  possible,  not  only  of 
this,  but  of  many  in  this  select  group. 

The  lovely  collection  of  seedlings  from  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Engleheart  formed  quite  a  unique  lot  in 
themselves.  Already  ib  is  obvious  that  the 
poeticus  section  has  given  purity  of  petal  to  some 
beautiful  and  exquisae  forms  that  rightly  belong, 
more  or  less,  to  incomparabilis.  But  among 
these  we  see  them  in  combination,  the  long  pure 
segments  of  poeticus  poetarum  supporting  a 
purely  incomparabilis  crown.  Some  of  Mr. 
Eogleheart's  besb  have  already  b^en  selected  for 
honours ;  still  bhe  following  are  good  and  note- 
worthy flowers  :  One  such  is  called  The  Lobster, 
an  incomparabilis  variety.  Briefly  this  may  be 
likened  to  a  Gloria  Mundi  much  improved,  espe- 
cially in  the  perianth,  which  is  more  yellow. 
Leon  also  is  a  beautiful  flower.  Both  Diadem 
and  Corona  have  crowns  almost  identical,  while 
the  former  has  an  incomparabilis  perianth, 
the  latter  partaking  of  a  N.  Laedsi.  Occident 
possesses  an  intense  brilliant  scarlet  cup  and 
beautifully  soft  segments.  Some  pretty  and 
interesting  seedling  Daffodils  came  froaa  Mr. 
R.  O.  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court,  near  Hereford, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert,  Bourne,  Lines.  Some  beautiful 
Polyanthuses  and  a  fine  handful  of  the  double 
orange  Wallflower  were  sent  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Campion,  Colley  Manor,  Reigate  ( Mr.  J.  Fitt, 
gardener),  and  a  fine  Heliotrope  named  Mme. 
Fillay  from  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunners- 
bury  House  (gardener,  Mr.  .Jas.  Hudson). 

Fruit  Committee. 
Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brent- 
ford, staged  a  splendid  collection  of  vegetables 
and  salads,  some  forty  dishes  of  vegetables  and 
twenty  of  salads,  well  set  up  with  a  background 
of  Peas  and  Beans  in  pots.  There  were  half  a 
dozen  kinds  of  Broccoli,  Veitch's  Model,  Ijato 
Queen  and  Continuity  being  excellent,  not  large, 
but  just  the  siza  for  table.  Peas  in  pots  were  the 
Daisy  and  Chelsea  Gem,  with  dishes  of  the  latter. 
i  Asparagus  and  Seakalo  from  the  open  ground 
were  excellent.     Turnips  grown  in   frame's,  too. 


vvji-j  very  fiaa,  especially  the  Sutton  Forcing, 
which  had  been  grown  in  ten  weeks.  The  Mdan 
varieties  were  also  good.  There  were  forced 
Beans  in  pots  and  gathered  dishes  of  Early 
Favourite,  Syon  House,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
Main's  Xo.  1,  Little  Pixia,  Gem,  and  Early  April 
among  Cabbages  were  good.  Tomatoes  were  also 
very  good,  tin  variety  being  Conqueror.  Pota- 
toes Syon  House  Perfection,  a  cross  between 
Sharpe's  Victor  and  Myabb's  Ashleaf,  Veibch'a 
Ashleaf,  Ringleader,  and  Sharpe's  Victor  were 
also  included.  Spinach  Vicboria,  grown  in  pans 
under  glass.  Carrots  Gam  and  Early  Nantes, 
Borecole  in  varieby,  and  sproubing  Broccoli  were 
also  good.  Telegraph  and  Perfection  Cucumber, 
some  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  Lettuce,  Bitavian 
Endive,  Sorrel,  Chicory,  and  other  salads  made 
up  the  collection  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal). 
Mr.  Wythes  also  sent  nice  stalks  of  Rhubarb  from 
seed  sown  in  18!I7,  bhe  variety  being  Victoria,  to 
test  the  question  if  seed  was  reliable  as  regards 
varieby.  The  committee  thought  it  an  improve- 
ment as  regards  colour  and  the  culture  excellent 
in  so  short  a  time.  Mr.  Mortimer,  The  Swiss 
Nurseries,  Rjvlel^e,  Farnham,  again  sent  his 
new  Tomato  Winter  Baauty.  The  committee 
decided  by  a  small  majority  that  they  would  like 
to  see  plants  in  fruit  before  granting  the 
highest  award.  Mr.  O.  Thomas,  The  Riyal 
Gardens,  Frogmore,  sent  a  new  Tomato,  The 
Epicure,  the  result  of  crossing  Sutton's  Dessert 
and  Frogmore  Selected,  the  fruits  small  and  lack- 
ing flavour.  The  same  exhibitor  sent  an  excellent 
basket  of  Harbinger  Peas.  Mr.  Russell,  Kew 
Road,  Richmond,  sent  Rassell's  Improved  Giant 
Seakale,  nice  looking,  well  blanched,  but  too 
coarse.  Mere  size  does  not  denote  quality.  A 
nice  box  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry  came 
from  Mr.  Fitt,  Colley  Manor  Gardens,  Reigate, 
receiving  a  cultural  award.  Four  dishes  of  Peach 
Alexander  were  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Ryder,  Hawks- 
wick,  St.  Albans.  The  fruits  were  somewhat  pale 
in  colour.  A  question  of  weights  and  measures 
came  before  this  committee,  and  it  was  decided  to 
request  the  council  bo  appoint  a  small  sub- 
committee to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Mespilus  canadensis.— This  is  now  one  of  the 
prettiest  shrubs  in  flower  in  the  garden,  the  bbssom 
very  pure  and  starry  looking,  and  as  the  delicatj  tiated 
foliage  assumes  a  spray-like  form  it  is  most  pleisiug 
and  distinct. 

Fritillaria  Elwesi.— This  rather  quaint  and 
interesting  kind  has  flowers  much  longer  than  in  the 
majority,  with  long  drooping  bells,  slightly  reflexed 
at  the  mouth.  The  plant  is  nearly  2  feet  high  and 
is  said  to  he  of  good  constitution. 

Primula  rosea  grandiflora.— This  is  a  great 
gain  from  a  colour  point  of  view  as  compared  with  the 
typical  kinds.  It  has  an  intensity  of  colour  that  renders 
ib  quite  fiery  in  its  tone.  The  plant  as  yet  does  not 
appear  to  be  common,  though  a  mass  of  it  would 
indeed  be  very  tine  in  the  garden  in  any  good  position. 

narcissus  Weardale  Perfection.  —  The 
largest  exhibit  yet  seen  at  the  Drill  H,all  of  this  kind 
came  from  the  "Flor.al  Farms,  Wisbech,  and  appeared 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetmg  on  Tues- 
day last.  In  all  there  were  fifteen  of  the  noble  flowers, 
which  were  very  attractive  amid  a  fine  aeries  of  beau- 
tiful kinds. 

Narcissus  Dorothy  Kingsmill.— This  new 
Daffodil  is  a  near  approach  to  JImo.  de  GraatF,  not 
only  in  general  appearance,  but  in  the  tone  of  colour 
prevailing.  The  trumpet,  which  is  Ions;  and  of  good 
size,  is  less  reflexed  than  in  the  older  sort,  while  a 
sulphur-primrose  tone  renders  it  quite  distinct  from 
the  others  of  this  group. 

Crown  Imperials.  —  The  Pritillariag  of  the 
Crown  Imperial  group  are  this  year  flowering  grandly, 
a  dual  result  probably  of  the  great  roasting  heat  of 
the  year  18US  and  the  congenial  autumn  rains  of  the 
same  year  that  assisted  to  the  makmg  of  a  good  start. 
The  moisture  of  the  present  year  has  also  been  most 
helpful  to  these  things  and  their  present  flowering. 
Few  plants  are  of  finer  aspect  than  these  in  the  opting 
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garden,  and,  being  easily  grown,  should  tempt  mxiiy 
to  indulge  in  a  few  of  the  most  distinct  kinds. 

Geum  hybrids. — Very  pretty  ones  with  fine 
Wall9ower-lik6  colours  come  to  us  from  llr.  Amos 
Perry  at  Winchmore  Hill,  whose  hardy  plant  collec- 
tion improves  and  extends.  We  notice  these  flowers 
have  the  merit  of  keeping  well  in  the  house.  The 
varieties  sent  are  Geum  Heldreichi,  Geum  montanum 
hybridam,  and  Gaum  Heldreichi  luteum,  the  two 
latter  raised  by  Mr.  Perry. 

Kichardia  Pentlandi  (Tring  Park  variety).— 
This  fine  form  was  selected  for  honours  on  Tuesday  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  well  deserved 
the  same.  From  the  original  form  it  appears  quite 
distinct  in  the  much  deeper  colour  of  the  spathes— a 
golden  hue  almost  merging  into  orange.  _  It  is  a  hand- 
some form  and  a  very  striking  plant  in  flower.  It 
came  from  Lord  Rothschild's  garden  at  Tring  (Mr.  E. 
Hill,  gardener). 

White  Honesty. — List  August  I  wrote  to  you 
about  a  white-flowered  Honesty  that  I  had  in  my 
garden,  and,  in  reply,  you  said  you  would  like  me  to 
send  you  a  flower  this  year.  I  now  enclose  a  plant  in 
bloom,  and  hope  it  may  be  interesting  to  you.  This 
is  the  second  year  it  has  come  up,  by  chance,  in  the 
same  spot.  I  have,  however,  sown  some  seed  from 
last  year's  flowers,  and  shall  be  interested  nest  year 
to  know  how  many  come  white. — E.  Wortiiington. 

Colletias. — These  curious  shrubs  thrive  here  re- 
markably well.  I  find  them  most  useful,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  very  sharp  spines,  for  keeping  people 
off  the  grass  at  the  corners  of  walks.  CoUetii  hon-ida 
flowers  most  profusely  in  early  summer,  and  ripens 
seed  freely.  C.  cruoiata  flowers  in  autumn  and 
winter  and  consequently  does  not  seed  so  freely. 
Seed  that  does  ripen  fails  to  germinate,  but  I  find  this 
strikes  more  readily  from  cuttings  than  C.  horrida. — 
W.  O.,  Fota,  Cork. 

Strawberry  Leader.— I  have  gathered  to-day 
(May  1)  fruit  of  this  variety,  ten  of  which  weighed 
1  lb.,  aud  one  individual  fruit  weighed  2:[  oz.,  the 
colour  and  the  flavour  being  quite  equal  to  those  of 
Royal  Sovereign.  _  The  plants  are  growing  in  5i-inch 
pots  and  are  carrying  from  six  to  nine  good  fruits  on  a 
plant.  As  I  have  never  seen  or  grown  Leader  Straw- 
berry before,  I  felt  anxious  to  know  if  this  was  the 
ordinary  size. —  H.  Taylok,  Oredimjton  Gardens, 
Whitchurch,  Sahp. 

Early  vegetables.— Many  visitors  to  the  Drill 
Hall  oa  Tuesday  were  surprisedto  see  so  unique  a 
collection  of  early  vegetables  and  in  such  variety,  sent 
inm  Syon  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  G.  Wythes).  Seeing  some  sixty  varieties 
were  shown,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  enumerate  kinds, 
but  Peas,  French  Beans,  new  Potatoes,  and  Broccoli 
were  all  especially  good.  Of  the  last,  some  half  dozen 
kinds  were  shown,  six  heads  of  each  and  perfect 
models  of  cultural  skill  and  excellence.  Asparagus 
was  excellent. — E.  J. 

Dendrobivun  albo-sanguineum.— This  re- 
markably handsome  and  distinct  spscies  is  now 
in  flower  in  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney's  garden  at  Wey- 
bridge,  a  plant  in  a  small  pot  carrying  a  dozen 
well-developed  blooms.  The  deep  creamy  hue 
of  the  flowers,  which  is  rendered  more  striking 
by  the  rich  maroon  throat,  renders  this  Orchid 
very  attractive,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  Dendrobes  in  cultivation.  Those  who  do 
not  possess  it  should  add  it  to  their  collection.— 
J.  C,  Bi/JJeet. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum.— This  fine  species 
is  wonderfully  well  grown  at  Fir  Grange,  VVey- 
bridge,  plants  in  6inch  pots  carrying  about  200 
expanded  blooms  of  excellent  quality.  Plants  so 
crowded  with  bloom  are  naturally  very  ornamental, 
few  Orchids  being  more  effective  than  this  Den- 
drobium when  seen  at  its  best.  Only  very  good 
culture  can  produce  such  satisfactory  results,  this 
at  Fir  Grange  apparently  in  a  great  measure 
consisting  in  severely  resting  the  plants  after 
growth  is  finished. — .J.  C.  B. 

Trillium  grandiflorum  in  pots.— What  a 
pity  it  is  that  this  American  Wood  Lily  has  such 
an  unpleasant  odour  in  a  confined  space.  The 
other  day  a  large  potful  of  this  beautiful  flower, 
the  roots  of  which  had  been  sent  me  by  a  friend  in 
Canada,  was  brought  into  the  house  from  a  cold 
greenhouse.  The  flowers  are  lovely,  and  as  a  pot 
plant  it  can  hardly  be  excelled  in  its  own  way, 
excapt  for  its  smell,  which  is  very  pronounced  in 
damp  weather  and  during  the  evening.     So  dis- 


agio^able  is  its  odour,  that  the  plant  has  had  to  bo 
removed  from  the  room.— S.  Arnott. 

Erica  australis  in  Argyleshire.— A  pleasant 
reminder  in  the  shape  of  flowering  sprays  of  the 
Southern  Heath  comes  from  Mr.  D.  S.  Melville, 
of  Poltallock  Gardens,  Argyleshire.  This  is  one 
of  the  Heaths  which  I  have  not  tried  here  because 
of  doubt  as  to  its  hardiness,  but  after  seeing  it 
from  Lord  Malcolm's  garden  one  finds  that  others 
in  the  west  may  try  it  with  some  confidence.  It 
has  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  tender,  but 
its  beauty  will  justify  its  growth  in  sheltered 
positions  where  it  has  not  before  been  grown. 
After  the  notes  on  the  Heath  which  appeared  in 
The  G.VRiiEN-  some  weeks  a?o  one  need  not  say 
more  in  its  favour. -S.  A  ,  Damfrie.%  N.B. 

Alyssum  alpinum  flore  -  pleno  album 
(Corbeille  d' Argent).— This  new  double- flowered 
form  of  an  old  and  well-known  alpine  plant, 
raised  by  M.  Lsnormand  and  sent  to  me  last 
autumn  by  a  Paris  nurseryman,  is  now  in  full 
bloom  in  my  garden,  and  I  consider  it  quite  a 
desirable  acquisition.  It  is  very  free  blooming, 
and  its  spikes  of  pure  white  double  flowers  closely 
resemble  those  of  a  miniature  double  Stock.  It 
is  also  early  blooming  and  is  said  to  force  well  if 
potted  and  kept  in  a  frame  or  moderately  warm 
house.  When  more  generally  known  it  is,  I 
think,  likely  to  be  very  useful  for  making  up 
bouquets  early  in  the  year  when  pure  white 
flowers  are  scarce— W.  E.  Gl-meletox. 

Saxifraga  Rhei. — Studded  with  the  pretty 
coloured  flowers,  the  dwarf  spreading  cushions  of 
this  plant  form  quite  an  attraction  in  any  garden 
in  which  the  plants  hive  assumed  any  size.  Quite 
free  in  growth  and  equally  so  in  its  flowering,  it 
is  one  of  those  easily-grown  plants  that  should  be 
remembered  by  all  and  planted  for  its  many 
qualities  in  the  garden.  Few  things  can  possibly 
give  more  pleasure  than  good  patches  of  such 
things,  sending  out  their  carpet  of  greenery  to 
quite  a  large  size,  and  in  spring  freely  covered  for 
a  long  time  with  flowers.  It  should  be  noted,  as 
the  plant  is  quite  removed  from  S.  muscoides  pur- 
purea, that  both  may  with  advantage  be  grown 
in  one  garden  for  the  sake  of  the  variety  thus 
aft'orded. 

Polyanthus  John  "Wilkinson.— Last  year  I 
had  a  brilliant  golden-yellow  Polyanthus  sent  me 
from  Northumberland  under  the  above  name.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  gardener  who  kindly 
sent  it  as  being  very  early,  and  suitable  for  flower 
boxes  as  well  as  for  general  effect  in  the  garden. 
The  flowers  were  very  finely  coloured  and  the 
plant  appeared  to  be  free  blooming.  There  are, 
however,  so  many  excellent  yellow  Polyanthuses 
in  cultivation,  that  it  was  almost  necessary  to  grow 
it  for  a  season  to  test  it  properly.  I  have  done  so, 
and  am  much  pleased  with  its  free  habit, 
compact,  well-flowered  truss,  and  beautiful 
colour.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  not  yet  in 
commerce.  These  self-coloured  Polyanthuses  are 
more  beautiful  than  many  of  the  fancy  varieties 
one  sees. — Dhmfries. 

Propagating  Ramondias  by  leaves.— 
This  plant  can  be  readily  increased  from  the 
leaves.  Choose  some  clean  healthy  leaves  and 
sever  them  as  low  as  possible,  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  leaf  should  then  come  away  with  a  thick 
piece  of  stem  about  half  an  inch  long.  Mix  soma 
soil  consisting  of  leaf  mould,  peat,  loam  and  silver 
sand  in  equal  proportions,  and  havio^  prepared 
as  many  small  pots  as  required,  in,di-  the  leaves 
about  an  inch  deep,  one  in  each  pot.  (iive  them 
a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  and  ,)'unge  in 
a  cool  shady  frame.  Keep  close  for  a  d.iy  or  two, 
but  afterwards  leave  a  little  air  on.  Very  care- 
ful attention  is  necessary  as  any  excess  of 
moisture  will  cause  them  to  go  off.  If  put  in  in 
April  or  -May,  they  will  make  nice  little  plants  by 
I.  P.  C. 


Double  Japanese  Cherry.— Some  very  noble 
wreaths  of  this  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Jordan,  of  Palmer's  Green.  Japanese  Cherries 
seem  a  revelation  to  us,  and  if  there  are  others  as 
good  as  this  they  must  be  lovely  things  to  see  in 
the  spring.     The  flowers  are  each  2  inches  across 


aud  mosD  lovely  in  colour  too.  In  our  country 
nurserymen  are  very  fond  of  calling  good  things 
after  themselves,  and  this  has  shared  the  fate  of 
others  in  being  called  by  wrongna-n"",  itstrue  name 
being  Prunus  pseudoCerasus  fl  -pi.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  how  wonderfully  beautiful  and 
vigorous  this  looks  after  experiencing  the  storms 
and  severe  weather  of  the  pas',  week.  Double 
Cherries,  like  other  grafted  things,  are  very  apt 
to  go  off',  and  the  whole  question  of  their  healthy 
growth  is  one  of  the  things  worth  thinking  about. 

Magnolia  stellata  in  Scotland —We  have 
none  too  many  dwarf  trees  and  bu^ihes  suitable 
for  the  rock  garden,  and  among  their  num'oer 
none  can  surpass  in  beauty  the  little  Magnolia 
stellata.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  m\ny  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  south-west  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  its  hardiness.  One  was  doubtful  at  the 
time  of  the  recent  severe  frosts  lest  they  should 
have  injured  the  buds  of  the  Magnolia  then  so  far 
advanced.  They  were,  it  would  appear,  too  well 
protected  by  their  natural  covering,  and  are 
opening  nicely  now.  In  a  day  or  two  the  ex- 
quisite flowers  will  be  fully  expanded.  We  have 
nothing  like  it  among  our  dwarf  trees  which  can 
be  grown  in  a  rock  garden  of  moderate  dimen 
sions,  and  its  variety  M.  stellata  rosea  may  wall 
be  grown  in  addition.— S.  Arnott. 

Blue  Primroses  (p.  2,SS).— I  must  take  ex- 
ception to  "A.  D.'s"  note  on  blue  Primrose?. 
He  says  "it  is  rather  surprising  that  blue  Prim- 
roses should  not  give  general  pleasure."  I  am 
not  surprised.  I  never  saw  a  Primrose  that  could 
really  be  called  blue.  I  have  had  them  in  plenty, 
and  not  one  could  be  called  a  true  blue— the  blue 
of  the  Gentian  or  Forget-me  not.  They  are  all 
tainted  with  purple.  I  look  oa  them  as  a  Prim- 
rose spoiled.  And  again,  I  cannot  agree  with 
"A.  D."  that  in  gardens  our  wild  Primrose 
"seems  anomalous."  Of  all  the  Primul*  I  con- 
sider it  quite  the  best,  and  though  1  often  have 
to  expel  some  plants  of  it  from  the  garden,  I  do 
so  with  regret.  One  of  the  rao^t  interesting  things 
in  my  garden  now  is  a  thrush's  nest  in  a  Palm 
close  to  my  dining  room  windows. — Henry  N. 
Er.L.\coMBK,  Bitton  Vicnracje,  (tloucesttr. 

Cytisus  pr8ecox.— There  are  some  lovely 
things  among  the  Cytisuses,  and  every  year  I 
add  one  or  more  to  my  garden.  This  baautiful 
cream-coloured  Broom  is  highly  prized,  not  only 
for  its  earliness,  but  also  for  its  colour  and 
the  profusion  of  bloom  it  affords.  Now,  on  May 
Day,  it  is  nearly  in  full  flower,  and  it  is  very 
beautiful  indeed  on  a  sunny  pirb  of  the  rock 
garden,  well  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  so  as 
to  have  it  as  early  as  possible.  Many  of  the 
Brooms  become  too  bare  below,  so  that  they 
present  a  long  stem  before  any  leafy  branches 
appear.  This  may  be  avoided  by  cutting  the 
plants  well  back  after  flowering.  In  this  way 
they  are  made  more  bushy  and  the  quantity  of 
bloom  produced  is  increased.  In  rougher  places 
this  is  not  so  needful,  bub  among  garden  flowers 
some  neatness  is  a  desideratum —Cvrsethors. 

Primrose  Evelyn  Arkwright,— I  have  read 
a  paraorapb  in  your  issue  of  April  'J!!  anent  this 
Primrose.  Is  it  nob  a  bit  hard  on  Dime  Nature 
that  she  may  not  be  allowed  to  produce  a  "  mon- 
ster "  in  all  its  original  simplicity','  I  should 
understand  and  agree  if  the  critic  were  speaking 
of  monster  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum,  Daffodil, 
Rase  and  other  plants  manufactured  by  experts 
and  stimulated  to  a  coarse  and  unrecognisabla 
size.  This  Primrose  has  lost  during:  eleven  years 
some  of  its  attributes  and  original  type.  The 
first  blossoms  in  1887  were  almost  a  perfect  circle 
and  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  today.  The  dip 
in  the  centre  of  the  petal  rim  was  almost  invisible. 
It  is  grown  absolutely  without  manure  or  any 
stimulant  other  than  what  it  gsts  from  clay  loam 
and  leaf-mould  mixed  to  imitate  what  it  would 
have  at  home,  viz.,  old  red  sandstone  and  the  lea 
of  Herefordshire  woodland  trees.  I  wish  some 
kind  friend  would  tell  me  how  to  control  its  habit 
of  over-blossoming.  The  other  day  I  relieved  a 
two-yearold  plant  of  173  blossoms  and  a  seedhng 
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of  102.     In  these  oases  the  size  sulfers,  though  all 
other  points  remain.— .J.  H.  A.,  Lhmdriiulod . 

A  note  from  Hudson  Eiver.— Referrins;  to 
your  description  in  "Flower  Garden"  of  Viola 
pedata,  I  have  seen  it  in  one  locality  only  where 
it  grows  by  the  million  in  the  open  fields  in  full 
light  and  sun,  on  dry,  not  moist,  sandy  soil.  I 
have  some  in  my  garden  in  fine  healthy  condition. 
Some  of  my  friends  have  tried  hard  to  establish 
it,  without  success.  I  have  also  the  variety 
bicolor.  There  is  another  wilding  which  defies 
the  gardening  art  of  my  friends — Pyxidanthera 
barbulata.  It  luxuriates  with  me— nothing  more 
beautiful  in  the  floral  world.  I  cultivate  it 
like  the  Cranberry  (Vaccinium  macrocarpum)  in 
moist  sand.  I  cannot  succeed  with  Arctostaphy- 
los  Uvaursi  or  Epig.x'a  repens,  and  only  indif- 
ferently with  the  Arenaria.  There  are  only  a  few 
flowers  blooming  in  my  garden  as  yet,  such  as 
Scilla,  Snowdrop,  Crocus,  and  some  Tufted 
Pansies,  and  the  Pyxidanthera,  the  Anemones, 
Hepatica,  Dafifodils,  '*c.,  are  in  bud.  The  winter 
has  been  cruel  to  my  evergreens  and  less  hardy 
shrubs. — A.  .1.  Manxini:,  April  /<. 

Puschkinia  libanotica  compacta. — One  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  in  hardy  plant  culture 
is  that  one  may  grow  certain  things  for  many 
years  without  discovering  all  their  good  (juali- 
ties.  It  is  so  with  the  above  that  I  have  known 
now  for  many  years  and  moreover  grown  with 
some  success.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  found  it 
endowed  with  the  most  delightful  perfume,  yet 
one  I  cannot  describe.  Even  now  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  fragrance  is  a  peculiarity  of  this 
kind,  or  whether  all  the  P.  libanotica  vars.  are 
the  same,  and  I  shall  therefore  be  glad  of  any 
direct  information.  The  kind  I  now  refer  to  is 
the  true  P.  1.  compacta,  quite  distinct  in  the 
spike  of  flowers  from  the  ordinary  form.  So  far 
as  I  know  I  do  not  remember  anyone  having  men- 
tioned this  fragrance,  which  is  quite  a  feature  in 
the  variety  ;  indeed,  no  catalogue  to  which  I  have 
access  makes  any  mention  of  the  fact.  Its  beauty 
in  the  garden  is,  of  course,  well  known,  and 
doubtless  the  porcelain  blue  and  white  flowers 
liave  been  a  sufficient  attraction  to  those  who  have 
grown  it.— E.  J. 

Rose  Cloth  of  Gold.— The  bright,  shining, 
smooth  foliage  and  large,  soft  yellow  flowers 
with  deeper  centre  and  sweet  scent  place  this 
Rose  amongst  the  best  yellow  kinds.  There 
used  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  it  growing  on  a 
warm  south  wall,  the  roots  running  under  a 
gravel  walk,  in  the  gardens  at  Farleigh  Castle, 
near  Bath,  thirty-five  to  forty  years  ago.  In  this 
position  it  bloomed  abundantly.  I  am  aware  it 
does  not  bloom  satisfactorily  in  the  open  except 
in  a  few  favourable  situations,  and  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  general  planting  in  the  open  ; 
but  for  growing  in  a  cool  house  and  trained  close 
to  the  glass  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.  It 
is  growing  in  this  way  at  Cricket  St.  Thomas, 
near  Chard,  in  a  Camellia  house.  The  plant  is 
an  old  one,  having  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm,  the  roots  in  a  hard  soil.  In  this  position  the 
wood  ripens  well  and  flowers  very  freely  every 
year  during  March  and  April.  Mr.  Lyon  brought 
me  some  blooms,  a  few  of  which  I  send  you.  It 
deserves  to  be  more  grown  under  glass,  and  is 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  Man-chal  Niel,  all  points 
considered. — J.  Crook. 

Tulips  at  Ard-Cairn,  Cork.— There  is  at 
Ardcairn,  Cork,  quite  an  acre  of  rich  sandy  soil 
under  Tulips.  The  collection  just  now  coming 
into  bloom  is  well  worth  a  visit.  A  few  of  the 
most  striking  are  Batalini,  dwarf,  of  a  pale  lemon 
or  Leghorn  bonnet  colour ;  Gala  Beauty,  rich 
velvety  crimson,  pointed  blooms,  striped  and 
feathered  with  gold  ;  Didieri  alba,  glistening 
silvery  white  in  the  bud  state,  sweet  scented  ; 
Didieri  lutesoens,  pale  straw  colour,  with  dark 
blotch  at  base ;  Dame  Elegante,  delicate  creamy 
white,  feathered  carmine  ;  Elegans  lutea,  Esch- 
scholtzia-coloured  flowers  of  great  size  ;  and  Ele- 
gans alba,  satiny  white,  reflexed  Picotee  edge.  Of 
the  Gesneriana  set,  Alba  and  Snowdon,  beau 
tiful  white  varieties ;  Aurantiaca  maculata,  rich 
orange,  with   dark    blotch,  in    full   eun  a   blaze 


of  colour  ;  The  Fawn,  dove  or  fawn  colour  ; 
Fairy  (^»ueen,  heliotrope  and  yellow  ;  Lutea  and 
Lutea  pallida,  both  large,  rich  yellows.  Leghorn 
Bonnet  resembles  Vitellina  ;  Ixioides  is  of  a  soft 
pale  yellow,  with  black  blotch  at  base  ;  and 
Vitellina  of  a  pale  Tuscan  bonnet  colour.  Tu- 
lipa  saxatilis,  of  a  pretty  bright  mauve  colour, 
with  golden  yellow  base  and  Colchicum-like  foli- 
age, forms  a  most  striking  object  in  bright  mid- 
day sun.— Visitor. 

Primula  Sieboidi  in  the  rock  garden.— 
Siebold's  Primrose  is  so  beautiful  in  free,  light 
soil  in  the  rock  garden  that  it  might  well  be  more 
grown  in  collections  of  alpine  flowers.  When 
grown  in  the  border  it  is  very  liable  to  be  injured 
by  rough  weather,  but  in  the  rock  garden  it  is 
easy  to  find  sheltered  places  where  it  may  be  pro- 
tected from  high  winds  and  where  its  fine  flowers 
will  not  be  disfigured.  This  beautiful  Primrose 
appears  to  like  contact  with  the  stones  of  the 
rock  garden.  It  soon  begins  to  extend  into  large 
clumps.  A  number  of  plants  established  here 
some  years  ago  in  a  low,  rather  damp,  but  well- 
drained  place  in  the  rook  garden  have  thriven 
well  and  now  need  breaking  up.  Another  plant 
in  a  drier  place  has  made  even  more  rapid  growth 
and  is  invading  in  some  force  the  pockets  for 
other  plants  on  a  terrace  just  above  wliere  it  was 
placed  at  first.  Another  advantage  of  growing 
Primula  Sieboidi  on  rockwork  in  preference  to 
beds  or  borders  is  that  in  the  latter  the  plants 
are  more  liable  to  injury  when  at  rest  by  the 
necessary  cultivation  to  keep  the  borders  in  order. 
The  crowns  are  at  that  season  almost  invisible, 
and  careless  or  forgetful  gardeners  are  almost 
certain  to  destroy  some  plants.  It  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  much  in  favour  of  this  lovely 
flower  now  in  bloom.  There  is  considerable 
variety  of  form.  The  colour  is  also  very  varied, 
some  of  the  delicately  tinted  varieties  being  very 
chaste  and  pleasing.- S.  Arnutt,  Carselhoni,  by 
Diimjries,  N.  B. 

Lupinus  nootkaensis. — The  very  wealth  of 
material  for  comment  offered  by  "J.  C.  L."  in 
his  interesting  and  valuable  article  on  "Hardy 
Leguminosic  "  in  The  Garden  of  April  1  (p.  '21,3) 
has  been  sutKcient  to  prevent  one  from  tackling 
the  subject  at  length.  There  is  much  with  which 
one  can  agree,  and  there  are  some  things  in  which 
disagreement  may  arise  from  different  gardening 
conditions.  It  will,  I  think,  be  more  agreeable 
not  to  treat  of  the  article  in  detail,  but,  as  some 
of  your  contributors  have  done,  to  refer  from  time 
to  time  to  some  of  the  points  raised.  The  writer 
of  the  article  speaks  of  Lupinus  nootkaensis  as 
still  appearing  in  catalogues,  but  that  "it  is  so 
long  ago  since  I  saw  it  that  I  forget  even  whether 
it  is  in  any  way  distinct "  from  L.  polyphyllus. 
It  is  a  distinct  little  Lupin  of  much  dwarfer  habit 
and  with  shorter  and  less  conical  spikes  of  flowers 
than  the  many-leaved  Lupin.  It  is  pleasing  in 
its  way,  and  can  be  used  in  places  where  the 
taller  species  would  be  out  of  place.  Yet  one 
dare  not  say  that  it  is  equal  in  beauty  to  the  best 
variety  of  the  common  Lupin,  which,  one  is  glad 
to  see,  is  now  undergoing  some  improvement.  By 
the  way,  I  observe  that  "J.  C.  L."  adopts  the 
spelling  of  the  name  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using,  viz.,  "nootkaensis,"  while  ib  appears  in 
most  works  of  reference  as  "  nootkatensis." 
Authorities  on  such  matters  may  be  able  to  tell  us 
why  the  second  "  t  "  is  introduced  into  the  name 
of  a  plant  from  Nootka  Sound.— S.  Arnott. 


,  twenty-one  days,  a  very  unusual  number  for  the 
I  month,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  2;^  inches,  which 
'  is  three-cjuarters  of  an  inch  in  excess  of  the  mean 
for  the  month,  and  more  than  in  any  April  for 
I  ten  years.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  an  average 
for  3[  hours  a  day.  making  this  the  dullest  April 
for  eight  years. — E.  M.,  Berlhaimted. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on  the  20th 
ult.,  the  sum  of  f.'i2  2s.,  inclusive  of  two  annual 
subscriptions  for  one  guinea  each,  was  received 
from  the  Gardeners'  Charity  Guild,  per  Mr.  Gerald 
Dean,  secretary,  as  the  result  of  the  smoking  con- 
cert held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  March  1.5. 
A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  com- 
ttee  of  the  guild,  and  six  of  its  members  were 
placed  on  the  list  of  life  voters.  The  annual 
dinner  of  the  fund  will  take  place  on  .July  18, 
Alderman  Sir  Reginald  Hanson  in  the  chair. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — The  nights 
during  the  past  week  were  mostly  warm,  but  the 
day  temperature  remained  very  variable.  The 
ground,  both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep,  is  still  of 
about  seasonable  warmth.  Some  rain  fell  on  five 
days  during  the  week,  but  the  individual  amounts 
were  small.  During  April  the  temperature  varied 
greatly  from  week  to  week,  but,  taking  the  month 
as  a  whole,  it  was  of  about  average  warmth.  On 
the  coldest  night,  that  preceding  the  17th,  the 
exposed  thermometer  showed  10"  of  frost.  It  ' 
seldom  that  a  lower  reading  than  this  is  not  regi 
tered  by  this  thermometer  in  April.     Hain  fell  on 


Public  Gardens. 

Kew  Gardens  extension.— The  Queen's  Cot- 
tage Grounds  in  Kew  Gardens  were  opened  on 
Monday  morning  without  formal  ceremony.  The 
setting  back  of  the  fences  at  two  corners  adds  an 
acre  or  two  at  each  to  the  main  gardens.  The 
ISft.  pathway,  bordered  by  low  iron]  fences,  is 
driven  through  the  main  enclosure,  round  the 
Queen's  Cottage,  and  out  again,  bub  the  dense 
thickets  by  the  river  nearest  to  Isleworth  remain 
closed. 


Vinca  major  alba.— Can  aiiy  of  your  readers 
tell  me  where  1  can  procure  the  white-flowered  variety 
of  Vinca  major,  mentioned  by  Wm.  Sutherland  in  his 

Hand-book  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Flowers"  ?  Ishouldalsomuchlike  to  know  if  V.  major 
elegautlasima  or  aurea  can  be  had  with  any  other  col- 
oured flowers  than  blue  ? — Mrs.  L. 

The  double  yellow  DafiFodil  with  green 
flowers. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  why  the 
double  yellow  trumpet  Daflbdil,  Telamonius  pleiius, 
produces  green  and  £emi-green  flowers  ?  The  soil  is 
fairly  good  being  heavy.     I  have  Ufted  the  bulbs  each 

mmer  and  found  a  new  situation  for  them.  In 
summer  the  soil  gets  very  dry  and  hot,  in  winter  there 

rarely  auy  lack  of  moisture.  The  frosts  which  are 
very  few  last  but  an  hour  or  so  after  sunrise.  Other 
Daffodils  thrive  well.— Qiilmes,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Chrysanthemum  leaves  unhealthy.  —  I 
enclose  some  Chrysanthemum  leaves  which  seem 
to  have  some  disease.  It  first  appeared  a  week  or  so 
hick  and  has  already  attacked  several  plants.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  suggest  some  remedy. 
-W.  J.  B. 

*,*  From  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  they  appear 
to  be  infested  with  rust,  although  it  is  somewhat  difli- 
oult  to  say  from  the  dry  state  of  the  leaves  received. 
Pick  off  and  burn  all  thosa  badly  affected.  On  any 
jnst  aflected,  touch  the  brown  spots  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil  dipped  in  methylated  spirit.  If  the  disease  is 
ot  checked,  send  more  leaves  packed  in  damp  Moss  in 

tin  box,  and  we  will  try  to  help  you. — Ed. 

Destruction  of  small  birds.— In  The  Garden 
of  April  22  there  is  some  correspondence  between 
"  South  Oxon  "  and  "  A.  W."  relative  to  destruction 
of  small  birds,  including  robins,  hedge-sparrows,  and 
tomtits,  by  means  of  steel  traps  baited  with  fat  meat. 
These  birds  are  insectivorous,  and  therefore  cannot 
resist  the  bait  ofl'ered.  Being  insectivorous,  they  sre 
invaluable  to  gardeners,  foresters,  and  farmers.  The 
favourite  food  of  the  robin  in  winter  is  larva?  ot  wire- 
worm.  If  in  the  winter  season  infested  ground  be 
duly  turned,  the  robin  will  clear  it  of  every  grub. 
The  tomtit  siiends  the  winter  season  in  cleansing  our 
forest  trees  of  the  larvaa  of  insects  which  infest  them. 
Destroy  the  tomtit,  and  the  woods  will  be  devoured 
by  caterpillars.  The  hedge-sparrow  belongs  not  to 
the  sparrow  tribe,  and  is  also  insectivorous.  All 
birds  are  insectivorous  in  the  nesting  season.  Even 
the  sparrow,  though  omnivorous,  rears  its  young 
wholly  on  insects.— M.  Stuart. 


Names  of  plants.— F.  Allen.— I,  Pteris  longi- 
foha ;  2,  P.  erotica  cristata  ;  3,  P.  c.  albo-lineata  ;  4, 
P.  cretica;  5,  P.  Wimsetti.    All  the  above  are  useful 

greenhouse    varieties. E.    Everett.  —  1,    Tussilago 

petasites  ;    2,  Geranium  pheum  ;  3,  Coroniila  Emerus. 
Fritz. — Scilla  campauulata. 
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VENTILATING  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
One  of  the  most  troublesome  duties  a  gardener 
has  is  teaching  the  young  men  who  have  charge 
of  vineries  and  other  fruit  houses  how  to  venti- 
late them  properly.  The  thing  is  so  simple  to 
anyone  who  has  become  an  adept,  that  one  is  apt 
perhaps  to  expect  too  much  from  those  who 
have  only  had  a  season  or  two  at  the  work. 
Many  excellent  gardeners  are  in  the  habit  of 
laying  down  figures  that  must  not  be  exceeded 
for  the  temperature  and  studying  the  thermo- 
meter much  too  closely.  Where  experienced 
men  are  in  charge  it  would  often  be  much  better 
to  do  without  a  thermometer  at  all  than  to  be 
always  trying  to  keep  a  house  at  a  stated  heat. 
It  is  an  endless  worry  to  the  mtn  in  charge  and 
is  not  good  for  the  plants  it  is  supposed  to 
banefit.  To-day  (March  18)  has  been  typical  of 
the  weather  we  often  get  during  the  spring 
months,  a  time  when  the  foliage  of  Vines, 
Peach  trees  and  all  other  fruits  grown  under 
glass  is  very  tender  and  easily  injured.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  there  was  a  heavy  fog 
and  the  air  was  very  cold,  a  distinct  change 
from  the  previous  night,  when  the  weather  was 
([uite  mild.  The  fires  were  not  driven  much 
and  the  temperature  in  the  morning  was  a  little 
low.  To  fire  up  in  the  morning  means  getting 
the  pipes  hot  by  the  time  the  sun  is  shining, 
yet  a  little  air  must  go  on  so  the  temperature 
at  eight  o'clock  had  not  advanced  much. 
Since  the  morning  bright  spells  and  dull  ones 
have  been  constantly  alternating.  Now  to  keep 
a  house  exactly  steady  on  such  a  day  as  this 
would  be  an  impossibility,  even  though  a  min 
was  kept  in  it  all  day,  and  where  there  are  large 
ranges,  some  perhaps  witli  an  ineffi;ient  system 
of  ventilating,  it  is  absurd  to  try  to  do  so. 

The  safest  plan  I  find  is,  to  ventilate  a  little 
as  early  as  possible;  just  open  the  top  venti- 
lators sufficiently  to  allow  the  warm  air  that 
rises  from  the  hot  water  jiipes  to  dissipate  the 
night  moisture  that  hangs  about  under  the  roof 


and  on  the  foliage.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  scorched  leaves  is  by  this  means 
removed,  and  though  of  course  it  is  possible 
and  easy  to  make  mistakes  afterwards,  this  is 
at  any  rate  the  most  dangerous  time  of  the  day. 
When  cold  winds  are  blowing  and  the  sun  is 
bright  the  lower  or  front  lights  should  be  used, 
but  very  little  if  at  all.  In  early  Peach  houses 
the  tender  foliage  is  easily  injured,  and  many 
an  attack  of  mildew  can  be  attributed  to  cold 
draughts  of  air  reiching  it.  Vines  are  even 
worse,  and  though  the  air  on  several  days 
within  the  last  month  has  been  warm  and 
spring-like,  the  front  ventilators  of  the 
vineries  here  have  not  been  opened  since  the 
buds  began  to  move,  nor  will  they  in  all 
probability  be  opened  for  at  least  another 
month.  Cold  air  rushing  in  low  down  destroys 
the  proper  circulation  that  it  is  so  important  to 
keep  up,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  this  lower  ventila- 
tion may  be  over-done  in  lean-to  houses  without 
those  in  chirge  being  aware  of  it,  a  state  of 
things  almost  impossible  from  top  ventilation, 
when  the  cold  air  presses  down  to  that  pirt  of 
the  house  where  one  enters  and  walks.  In 
smaller  span-roofed  structures,  where  Melons 
are  generally  grown,  we  have  a  somewhat  freer 
hand,  for  though  even  a  greater  heat  has  to  be 
kept  up  and  the  plants  are  as  easily  checked  by 
cold  draughts  as  Vines,  yet  the  person  in  charge 
is  nearer  the  ventilation  and  feels  its  effect  more 
quickly.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  on  some 
days  even  though  the  wind  is  cold  it  is  not  so 
"choppy''  and  likely  to  cause  draughty  cur- 
rents, a  state  that  will  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  exparienced  men.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  Tomatoes  are  grown,  as  this  crop,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other,  is  dependent  for  its 
success  upon  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air 
from  the  time  the  seedlings  appear  until  the 
crop  is  ready  for  gathering.  To  do  away  wit'i 
rule-of-thumb  practice  in  ventilation  is  one  of 
the  best  lessons  for  a  young  gardener  to  learn  ; 
to  be  able  to  judge  by  the  feel  of  a  hous3 
whether  it  is  right,  without  looking  at  the  glas«i, 
is  a  very  useful  attainment.  H. 


CHERRIES  FAILING. 
I  n.4VE  several  Black  Circassian  Cherry  trees  which 
have  set  their  fruit  every  yexr,  but  this  year 
they  have  failed.  The  trees  are  all  planted 
out  and  are  slightly  forced,  having  been  in  full 
flower  on  April  7.  During  that  time  a  spjll  of 
dull  weather  set  in.  I  assisted  the  trees  by 
gently  tapping  eich  one,  also  used  a  camel's-hair 
brush  eich  day,  and  kept  the  temperature  up  to 
abjut  50°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10"  in  the  day, 
and  kept  the  atmosphere  on  the  dry  side,  using 
fire-heat.  I  gave  the  trees  a  thorough  good 
watering  when  they  were  started  about  the  second 
week  in  February.  Would  you  kindly  say  in 
your  next  issue  of  TiieG.vrden  if  the  dull  weather 
had  anything  to  do  with  tha  fiilurj,  or  was  it  the 
treatment'— P.  J. 

*,*  This  has  bean  a  most  diffi^uli  season  for 
fruiD  forcing,  and  yours  is  one  of  mmy  complaints 
tent  us  regirding  the  failure  of  the  bloom  to  set. 
In  the  firsD  place,  at  the  date  your  trees  were  in 
flower  the  weather  was  colJ,  dull,  an!  s  inless  for 
days,  and  there  was  such  an  absence  of  pollen  on 
the  flowers  it  could  not  bj  distributed,  and  with- 
out this  there  must  ba  failure.  Only  yesterday 
we  had  the  s-ime  complaint  from  a  large  Peach 
grower  who  has  many  trees,  and  he  informs 
us  on  a  great  number  there  is  not  a  siiigle 
fruit.  They  were  in  bloom  at  the  sime  time 
as  your  Cherries.  Nearer  home  the  same  com- 
plaints meet  us,  as  Vines  in  bloom  at  the 
time  you  mention  have  very  thin  crops  this 
season.  In  the  London  area  this  was  aggravated 
by  fog,  and  doubtles  i  in  your  case  the  air  may  have 
been  very  damp  Had  your  trees  been  in  bloom 
earlier  or  later  this  might  not  have  happened, 
but  being  ao  dependent  on  sun  for  setting,  and 
this  being  absent  at  a  critical  moment,  was  doubt- 
bss  the  caus3  of  failure.  Your  house  faeing  eist 
was  more  influenced  by  the  waather,  as  it  got 
lass  sunshine.  In  a  Cherry  house  we  always  find 
it  a  much  batter  plan  to  have  more  than  one 
kind,  as  it  frequently  happens  if  one  kind  fails, 
another  is  saved,  as  they  do  not  all  suff'ir  alike. 
We  have  never  known  the  Bigarreiu  Napoleon  or 
Early  Rivers  fail.  In  year  question  you  say  the 
trees  were  well  watered  whan  startad,  and  you  do 
not  think  they  were  at  all  dry  at  the  root.  They 
should  not  have  baen  so  if  given  plenty  m  the 
m-ddle  of  February,  but  if  tha  soil  when  watere  I 
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was  very  dry,  Cherries,  being  surface-rooters, 
soon  dry  and  in  a  measure  are  more  in  need  of 
moisture  than  other  fruits.  We  have  noticed  in 
dry  summers  Cherries  suffer  badly  from  drought. 
There  is  another  cause  of  failure  very  common 
with  fruit  trees  under  glass  this  year,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  this  may  be  applicable  in  your 
case.  The  wood  was  so  much  ripened,  owing  to 
the  great  sun-heat  last  summer,  that  the  buds 
are  much  weaker,  and  though  the  bloom  is 
plentiful,  it  is  not  strong.  In  this  country  we 
are  not  accustomed  to  such  severe  ripening  of 
wood,  and  this  may  be  over-done,  especially  with 
an  absence  of  moisture. — Ed. 


Covering  walks  with  fruit  trees.— I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Townsend's  method  of 
proceeding  (see  p.  272),  which  is  becoming  gene- 
rally established  up  and  down  the  country,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  choice 
produce  of  many  gardens.  Amid  many  successful 
examples,  it  would  be  strange  if  some  failures  did 
not  occur  through  overcrowding,  ungenial  soils 
or  sites,  or  other  cau-ses  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
plan  has  been  successful.  But  my  primary 
object  in  writing  is  to  ask  Mr.  Townsend  to 
explain  to  the  readers  of  The  Garden"  the  mean- 
ing of  this  sentence:  "The  Pears  have  done  re- 
markably, but  not  so  the  Apples  and  Plums.'' 
As  one  of  the  earliest  and  not  the  least  successful 
growers  of  Apple  and  Plum  cordons,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Townsend 
and  other  readers  of  The  Garden  on  the  failure 
of  Plums  and  Apples  to  equal  Pears  for  growing 
over  arches,  &o.— D.  T.  F. 

Apple  The  Q,ueen.— Although  this  Apple 
was  not  so  sound-looking  as  many  of  the  others 
in  Messrs.  Bunyards  collection  at  the  Drill  Hall 
recently,  it  showed  that  the  fruit  had  been  very 
carefully  gathered  and  stored,  for  it  is  usually 
getting  past  its  best  by  the  new  year.  These 
collections  of  Apples  show  what  may  be  done  by 
selecting  well-ripened  fruits  from  young  trees 
where  conveniences  exist  for  their  proper  stor- 
age, but  their  value  to  the  ordinary  gardener  is 
slight.  Few  could  keep  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
good  until  now,  but  employers  seeing  these 
varieties  in  such  condition  are  apt  to  expect  the 
same  in  their  gardens,  where  perhaps  storage 
room  is  meagre  and  many  of  the  trees  diseased 
and  old.  Again,  they  are  misleading  to  amateur 
growers,  who  are  usually  to  be  seen  at  shows 
taking  down  names  of  Apples  they  fancy,  and  no 
doubt  thinking  that  they  can  keep  them  as  long 
as  these  fruits  have  been  kept— an  absolute  im 
possibility  to  most  of  them. 

Watering  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Vines 
—In  a  number  of  instances  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  Grape  is  not  allowed  sufficient  root  moisture, 
and  during  the  past  few  seasons  I  have  been 
watching  with  interest  some  Vines  that  every 
year  carry  quite  an  exceptional  crop  of  fruit, 
which  finishes  well  and  does  not  shank  or  gc 
wrong  in  any  other  way.  I  know  it  receives  no 
special  treatment,  and  the  secret  I  am  convinced 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  roots  have  found  the 
moist  alluvial  deposit  brought  down  from  a  higher 
level  by  a  stream  that  feeds  some  ornamental 
water  in  the  garden.  It  is  a  very  small  house. 
I  have  not  the  exact  dimensions,  but  it  cannot  be 
more  than  20  feet  long  and  is  less  than  half  that 
width.  The  first  time  I  saw  it  was  in  August 
last,  when  the  fruit  was  ripe,  and  the  weight 
carried  was  simply  enormous,  yet  every  bunch 
was  perfect  in  its  way  and  the  berries  large  and 
well  coloured.  The  moisture,  it  may  be  noted,  is 
not  stagnant,  as  the  point  near  the  vinery  is 
above  the  level  of  the  lake  and  the  deposit  is 
principally  sand.  This,  of  course,  makes  a  unique 
rooting  medium,  and  it  looks  likea  case  of  neglect 
of  the  Vines  leading  in  a  casual  way  to  excellent 
results.  At  all  events,  tha  fact  is  worth  men- 
tioning.—H.  R. 

Cordon  Plums-  If  Mr.  Townsend  will  turn 
to  the  third  column,  page  272,  of  The  Garden, 
and  will  follow  the  instructions  by  "  Wilts,"  he 
will  probably  find  that  Plums  will  succeed  as  well 


as  Pears  on  his  arches.  Of  all  possible  modes  of 
training  cordon  Plums,  the  most  successful  in  my 
experience  has  been  that  of  training  them  at  right 
angles  to  the  ground  at  a  foot  from  it.  The 
plants  may  be  planted  from  2  feet  to  a  yard  apart. 
The  most  successful  and  fruitful  distance  from  the 
earth  was  found  by  experience  to  be  a  foot  from 
the  surface.  The  directly  horizontal  position 
checked  luxuriant  growth  and  greatly  favoured 
flowering  and  fertility.  Thus  it  was  found  that 
in  clothing  high  walls  with  vertical  cordons  the 
more  directly  upright  their  line  of  growth  the 
stronger  their  growth.  Another  training  device 
that  greatly  favoured  fruitfulness  in  cordon  fruit 
trees  generally,  and  Plums  in  particular,  was 
that  of  giving  the  single  stemmed  trees  a  violent 
bend  at  starting  and  running  the  trees  along  one 
above  the  other  horizontally  as  in  the  common 
horizontal  training  of  fruit  trees.  Each  Plum  or 
other  cordon  is  thus  made  complete  in  itself  and 
so  disposed  as  to  foster  to  the  uttermost  its 
capacity  for  fruit-bearing.  Similar  simple  means 
of  training  Apples  are  equally  effective  in  the 
developing  and  heightening  of  their  fertility.  In 
the  case  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Plum  cordons, 
it  has  been  found  that  spiral  training  around 
stakes  at  distances  from  the  ground  ranging  from 
a  foot  to  a  yard  has  increased  their  fruitfulness  to 
the  uttermost.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
opinion  of  other  growers  on  this  point. — D.  T.   F. 


SC.\LE   ON   PEACH   TREES. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best  insecticide  to 
eradicate  scale  and  thripson  Peaches  grown  under 
glass  so  as  not  to  damage  the  tender  foliage  or 
the  young  fruit  ? — J.  P.  W. 

*jf*  When  the  winter  cleansing  of  Peach  trees 
has  not  been  effective,  scale  is  almost  sure  to 
appear  later  on  when  the  trees  are  in  leaf,  and  it 
is  then  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  for  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots  of  Peach  trees  are  tender,  and 
it  is  not  safe  to  use  on  them  any  insecticid 
strong  enough  in  themselves  to  kill  the  insects 
without  forcibly  removing  them  from  the  posi- 
tions they  have  taken  up.  Under  the  circum 
stances  described  in  the  above  inquiry,  the  only 
thing  left  to  do  is  to  go  carefully  and  thoroughly 
over  the  trees,  either  rubbing  off  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  all  the  insects  which  can  be  found  on 
old  or  young  wood ,  or  brushing  them  off  with  a  sti  tf 
Drush  dipped  now  and  then  into  some  mild  solvent 
insecticide  or  a  weak  solution  of  soft  soap.  As  it 
is  difficult  in  either  of  these  ways  to  remove  the 
smaller  insects  when  they  have  once  reached  the 
sheltered  positions  which  they  tike  up  close  to 
the  veins  or  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  leaves, 
an  early  start  should  be  made,  so  that  they  miy 
be  caught  on  the  shoots  before  they  have  travelled 
to  the  leaves,  for  while  young  these  insects  have 
the  power  of  locomotion,  though  later  on  they 
become  fixed  to  the  spots  where  they  lay  their 
eggs,  and  provide  a  safe  protection  for  the  latter  by 
the  hardened  outer  covering  from  which  they  get 
their  common  name. 

The  extentijn  system  of  growing  Peach  trees 
has  done  much  to  lessen  the  ditficuliiesof  keeping 
scale  from  the  trees,  as  the  growths  are  now 
trained  more  thinly  than  was  the  custom  a  few 
years  back,  and  spur  growths  are  almost  ignored 
by  the  best  growers  ;  consequently  the  hiding- 
places  have  become  fewer  and  easier  to  get  at. 
Still,  there  remain  the  crevices  in  the  bark  which 
form  good  breeding  places,  and  these  mu-t  be 
dealt  with  in  the  winter  if  we  intend  to  keep  our 
trees  clean.  There  are  many  proprietary  insecti- 
cides which  are  useful  and  safe  for  this  winter 
dressing,  but  which  it  will  not  do  to  use  in  the 
growing  season.  For  the  old  bark,  Gishurst 
pound  used  according  to  directions  and  brushed 
in  with  a  stiff  brush  is  admirable,  but  it  must  not 
be  used  on  the  green  wood  made  the  previous 
year,  except  in  the  form  of  a  very  weak  solution. 
One  of  the  most  effective,  cheap  and  easily 
applied  winter  dressings  is  made  by  mixing  petro- 
leum and  soft  soap  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  of  the 
former  and  1  oz.  of  the  latter  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
heated   up   to   12(T  Fahr.,  and  applied  with   th< 


syringe.  Two  syringes  must  be  u^ed  ;  one  for 
keeping  the  mixture  vigorously  agitated  in  the 
receptacle,  and  the  other  to  syringe  it  on  the 
trees.  This  latter  should  always  be  plunged  well 
into  the  mixture  and  not  filled  from  the  surface. 
Another  necessary  caution  is  that  the  mixture 
should  not  bs  used  to  the  last  dregs  from  fear  of  an 
overdose  of  the  petroleum  at  the  last.  It  is  still 
safer  to  mix  the  ingredients  in  the  above  mixture, 
i.e.,  the  petroleum  (which  must  not  be  of  the 
crude  and  cheap  variety)  and  the  soft  soap, 
together  beforehand,  as  this  will  form  an  emulsion 
which  is  more  easily  soluble  than  that  which  has 
not  been  previously  mixed. 

I  have  confined  my  reply  more  particularly  to 
the  scale  as  the  more  troublesome,  though  not 
the  more  dangerous,  of  the  two  insects  named  in 
the  query,  and  can  only  add  that  persistence 
alone  can  keep  the  trees  clean  during  the  present 
growing  season,  and  advise  that  the  winter  dress- 
ing shall  be  thoroughly  performed  next  winter, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  trees  themselves,  but 
with  the  house  and  the  borders.  It  would  be 
wise  after  cleaning  the  trees  to  remove  at  least  an 
inch  of  the  surface  soil  inside  the  house  and  re- 
place it  with  some  fresh  soil  and  a  dressing  of 
lime.  The  thrips  are  more  easily  dealt  with.  If 
the  house  can  be  made  fairly  air  tight,  it  should 
be  vaporised  with  the  XL  All  vaporiser,  used 
according  to  directions  and  repeated,  if  need  be, 
a  few  days  afterwards.  If  this  is  not  feasible, 
syringe  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  tobacco  juice 
toned  down  to  the  colour  of  faiily  strong  tea. 
This  is  an  effective  remedy,  but  not  so  easily 
carried  out  as  the  vaporising,  as  the  trees  must  - 
be  gone  over  in  all  directions  so  that  no  portion 
of  thetn  is  missed,  while  the  vapour  seeks  out  all 
parts  of  the  house  for  itself.— J.  C.  Tallack. 


Grape  Grove  End  Sweetwater.— I  have  not 
met  with  this  Grape  for  many  years,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  its  small  size  is  against  it.  All  the  same 
it  is  exceedingly  sweet  and  an  excellent  cropper. 
I  once  had  a  good  Vine  in  a  cool  greenhouse  over 
the  end  pathway,  and  the  fruit  was  much  appre- 
ciated. The  bunch  and  berries  are  small,  the 
latter  being  quite  round  and  when  fully  ripe  of  a 
rich  amber  colour  and  very  transparent.  1  think 
it  could  be  successfully  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
the  southern  countries,  being  such  a  good  bearer, 
and  it  would  look  very  handsome  on  a  wall. 
Even  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view  I  think 
Vines  should  be  more  generally  planted  on  sunny 
walls  in  the  more  favoured  localities. — J.  C. 

Grape  Black  Morocco. — This  is  a  capricious 
but  highly  flavoured  Grape,  and  only  seen  in  a 
few  p'aces  I";  is  difficult  to  colour  properly, 
being  in  this  respect  very  much  like  Mrs.  Pince. 
I  knew  one  Norfolk  gardener  who  had  a  Vine 
which  produced  good  bunches,  but  he  admitted 
that  it  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  especially  at  set- 
ting time.  The  fruit  keeps  fairly  well  and  is  always 
appreciated  at  table.  Of  course,  where  colour  is 
a  chief  consideration  it  would  no';  find  favour, 
but  as  such  indifferent  setters  as  Riyal  Vineyird 
and  others  have  been  mastered,  I  do  not  see  why 
Morocco  should  not  find  a  place  in  gardens  where 
high  quality  s'rands  first.  It  is  certainly  very 
curious  that  many  of  the  finest-flavoured  Grapes 
are  likewise  the  most  capricious  —N. 

Grape  Mrs.  Pearson —At  p.  21S  "  H.  K." 
has  a  note  on  this  fine  Grape.  Unfortunately,  its 
requ'rements  do  not  seem  to  b3  understood  by 
the  majority  of  Grape  growers.  Its  greatest 
drawback  lies  in  its  liability  to  become  freckled 
and  dingy  in  colour  just  as  it  is  finishing  ripen- 
ing, very  much  like  s-ome  of  the  Gaga  Plums.  I 
do  not  consider  it  a  Grape  for  planting  in  cold, 
outside  borders.  A  rather  shallow,  warm,  open 
compost  and  a  fair  amount  of  heat,  also  starting 
not  later  than  the  first  week  in  March,  are  what 
it  needs.  "  H.  R."  is  of  opinion  that  indifferent 
colouring  is  sometimes  brought  about  by  in- 
sufficient shade,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  agree  with 
him,  but  more  shude  will  not  result  in  satisfac- 
tory colouring  if  the  roots  are  working  in  a  badly 
drained  or  cold  border.  I  once  had  a  Vine  of  it 
which  used  to  throw  fine  bunches  in  abundance. 
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I  laid  in  as  little  foliage  as  I  tbouoht  safe,  hoping 
to  overcome  the  indifferent  colouring  ;  but  as  this 
did  not  effect  it,  I  next  year  tied  the  foliage 
away  from  the  bunches,  but  the  freckled  appear- 
ance was  even  worse.  This  leads  me  to  think  that 
"H.  R.'s''  theory  that  a  partial  shade  is  the  best  is 
correct.  As  he  states,  it  needs  a  long  season,  and 
to  plant  it  in  a  cold  house  with  such  varieties  as 
Black  Hamburgh  or  Alicante  is  a  mistake. 
When  doing  well  the  Vine  makes  vigorous  short- 
jointed  wood  and  leathery  foliage,  and  may  safely 
be  allowed  to  carry  a  much  heavier  crop  than  the 
majority  of  sorts.  Perfectly  ripened  samples  will 
keep  late  into  the  spring,  and  although  the  skin 
is  somewhat  leathery  the  flavour  is  very  rich  — 
N.  N. 

A  mild  winter  and  a  late  spring.— We 
are  now  experiencing  a  late  spring,  following  on 
the  heels  of  a  very  mild  winter.  Now  at  the 
beginning  of  May  the  flowers  of  Apple  trees  are 
only  just  commencing  to  show  colour,  while  many 
late-flowering  varieties  are  only  just  beginning  to 
swell  up  their  buds.  That  excellent  late-keeping 
Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert  is  exceptionally  late 
in  starting  into  growth,  and  this  is  certainly  one 
of  the  reasons  for  its  seldom  failing  to  carry  a 
good  crop.  The  past  winter  was  not  only  mild, 
but  a  continuous  succession  of  gales  and  heavy 
rails  gave  fruit  trees  a  long  -  needed,  thorough 
good  root  soaking.  With  the  advent  of  spring,  a 
low  temperature  with  very  little  sunshine  and  a 
good  deal  of  rain  has  kep';  the  soil  cold  ;  conse- 
quently the  progress  of  vegetation  has  been  re- 
markably slow.  The  outlook  for  hardy  fruit  is 
still  very  good,  and  unless  Jlay  proves  more  than 
usually  destructive  we  ought  to  get  an  exception- 
ally good  crop  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries.  Bush  fruits  are  looking  very  promis- 
ing, but  so  late  that  Goosebarries  will  be  very 
small  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
at  Whitsuntide.  The  Strawberry  beds  are  now 
looking  very  well,  with  plenty  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  to  last  them  for  several  weeks,  as  the 
work  of  mulching  the  soil  with  litter  is  now  in 
progress.  The  most  noticeable  thing  as  regards 
the  lateness  of  the  seison  is  the  entire  absence  of 
spring  Cabbages,  as  the  very  best  now  are  little 
mora  than  good  large  plants,  while  last  year  in 
May  Cibbages  were  such  a  drug  on  the  market  as 
to  scarcely  pay  for  cartage. — J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


SEEDLING  PEACHES. 
Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  a  Peach  tree,  now 
3  feet  high,  raised  from  a  stone  three  years  ago, 
and  now  trained  on  a  west  wall,  will  fruit  with- 
out either  budding  or  grafting?— Nailse.4. 

*,*  A  Peach  tree  of  the  age  denoted  by  "  Nail- 
sea"  and  trained  on  the  extension  system  should 
set  fruit-buds  on  the  growth  made  this  year  and 
fruit  next  year.  I  have  raised  many  seedling 
Peache?,  and  the  time  these  have  reiiuired  before 
fruiting  has  baen  four  years  from  sowing  the 
stones  ;  none  have  failed  to  fruit  at  that  age. 
Provided  the  stone  from  which  "  Nailsea's  "  tree 
was  raised  was  from  a  good  variety,  it  will  pro- 
bably prove  to  be  as  good  as  its  parent  in  quality 
and  better  as  a  tree,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  on  its 
own  roots  and  not  wedded  to  an  unsuitable  stock 
as  are  many  of  the  wdl-known  varieties  when 
they  leave  the  nurseryman's  hands.  To  those 
who  have  the  conveniences,  the  raising  of  Peaches 
and  other  stone  fruits,  especially  Apricots,  should 
prove  a  most  interesting  study  and  a  profitable 
one,  provided  care  is  taken  to  use  only  the  best 
and  hardiest  varieties  as  parents.  Seedling  Apri- 
cots have  far  greater  vitality  than  worked  trees, 
and  those  that  I  have  seen  and  tested  have  been 
wonderfully  goad  :  indeed,  I  know  of  one  garden 
in  which  the  seedling  trees  produce  far  better 
fruits  than  the  named  varieties  grown,  and,  in 
the  same  garden,  there  are  several  excellent  seed- 
ling Peaches  good  in  (luality  and  grand  in  colour. 
All  who  are  interested  in  fruit  culture  should  .'et 
apart  a  portion  of  their  walls  and  gardens  for  the 
growih  of  a  few  seedlings  of  the  fruits  which 
most  claim  their  attention.  This  matter  is  in  its 
infancy  in   this   country    except  among    a    few 


specialists,  bjt  it  should  be  "given  a  wider  trial. 
Enthusiastic  amateurs  and  professional  gardeners 
who  know  the  leading  varieties  sufficiently  well 
to  be  able  to  discern  anything  in  the  way  of 
improvements  on  them  may  do  good  work  in  this 
field,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  Peaches  and 
Apricots  as  good  subjects  for  such  experimental 
work,  as  they  are  comparatively  quick  to  fruit 
and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  rarely 
produce  what  may  be  called  a  bad  variety. 
"  Nailsea  "  should,  without  a  doubt,  first  fruit  his 
seedling  Peach  before  thinking  of  budding  it, 
and,  if  it  proves  to  be  a  good  one,  the  interest  in 
it  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  home-raised.  A  west  wall,  provided  the 
position  i.s  good,  is  the  best  possible  aspect  for 
a  Peach  tree,  as  blister,  the  bane  of  outdoor 
Peaches,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  on  trees  well 
sheltered  from  the  east  wicd  and  morning  sun. 
J.  C.  Tallack. 


Plum  Ickworth  Imperatrice.— Reference 
was  recently  made  to  this  useful  late  Plum.  It 
is,  I  think,  the  same  as  Blue  Imperatrice,  and 
originated  in  the  gardens  of  Ickworth  Park,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  I  visited  the  place  some  years  ago 
and  Mr.  Squibbs,  the  gardener,  showed  me  a 
tree  on  a  wall  bearing  freely.  It  was,  he  said, 
a  regular  cropper,  of  good  flavour,  and  was  most 
valuable  on  account  of  thg  length  of  time  it  hung 
on  the  tree,  being  quite  a  sweetmeat  when  in  a 
shrivelled  state.  There  are  several  other  Plums 
which  hang  well  on  a  wall  if  protected  from  birds, 
and  I  think  this  section  is  worth  more  attention. 
Like  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Heine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  they  need  a  warm  climate  and  soil, 
planting  them  in  the  open  in  cold  late  districts 
being  eimply  courting  failure.  — C.  N. 

Fruit  prospects  in  Norfolk. — I  cannot 
answer  for  the  whole  of  the  county,  but  in  my 
immediate  vicinity  the  show  of  blossom  is  won- 
derful, for  I  never  remember  having  seen  Pear 
trees  so  profusely  furnished  with  bloom-trusses. 
In  many  old  gardens  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  city  are  fine  old  standards  and  pyramids,  one 
tree  some  4((  feet  high  close  to  where  I  am  writ- 
ing being  a  magnificent  picture.  The  soil  is  of 
a  sandy  nature,  and  Pears  seem  to  thrive  in  it.  I 
was  yesterday  reminded  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton's 
Jargonelle,  recently  figured  in  The  Garden,  by 
seeing  a  splendid  old  specimen  on  the  end  of 
a  villa  residence.  It  almost  covers  the  entire 
end,  and  is  now  loaded  from  base  to  summit  with 
enormous  clusters  of  its  snowy  blossoms.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  Jargonelle  enjoys  a 
rambling,  unrestricted  growth,  resenting  the 
ordinary  spur-pruning,  but  this  tree  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.— Norwich. 

Blue-tits  and  fruit-buds.— The  differences  of 
opinion  that  exist  as  to  whether  the  blue  titmice 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence  or  the  reverse  on 
fruit-buds  is  well  exemplified  in  the  current 
number  of  The  Garden.  On  page  ■24:?  "  B.  S.  N." 
advocates  a  protection  of  wire  netting  for  fruit 
trees  of  such  a  size  of  mesh  as  will  admit  of  the 
entrance  of  tomtits.  On  page  lH  "A.  W."  writes 
feelingly  of  the  damage  done  by  the  same  birds 
to  the  Pear  blossom,  and  advises  their  destruction 
by  means  of  steel  gins  set  in  the  trees.  Many 
complaints  has'e  appeared  in  these  columns  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  of  the  mischief  wrought  by 
titmice  and  sparrows  amongst  the  fruit-buds. 
The  blue  tit  is  an  engaging  little  bird,  espscially 
when  seen  busily  feasting  on  a  half  cocoa  nut  sus- 
pended by  a  string  close  to  the  window,  but  that 
he  will  use  his  beak  with  equal  pertinacity  in  pull- 
ing fruit  buds  to  pieces  is  generally  admitted, 
even  by  his  best  friends,  who,  however,  qualify 
the  admission  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  only  done 
in  search  of  the  noxious  insect  that  lies  pr^rda 
within  the  tightly  folded  petals.  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  even 
if  the  theory  is  well  founded  the  remedy  is  so 
heroic  as  to  bo  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
house  sparrow,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  redeem- 
ing features,  and  being  almojt  exclusively  a  grain 
feeder,  apparently  attacks  fruit- buds,  Howeia  and 


Pea  shojta  iiom  cUeer  lj.<.uJ  mischief.  "  B.S  N." 
states  that  sparrows  destroy  large  numbers  of 
caterpillars,  but  if  this  is  their  custom  in  his  gar- 
den, it  is  a  diet  that,  unfortunately,  has  not  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  adults 
of  the  tribe,  though  caterpillars  doubtless  form  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  nestlings'  food.  In  the 
thousands  of  crops  of  adult  house  sparrows  that 
have  been  dissected,  very  few  traces  of  animal 
food  of  any  description  have  been  found.  The 
hedge  sparrow,  which  is  often  confounded  with 
its  disreputable  namesake,  is,  however,  an  insect 
eater  and  innocent  of  the  destruction  both  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  may  therefore  be  welcomed 
as  a  friend  to  the  garden. —S.  W.  F. 


THE  FRUIT  BLOSSOM  AND  THE 
WEATHER. 
The  fruit  prospects  at  the  time  of  penning 
these  lines  in  the  western  part  of  Middlesex 
are  none  too  rosy,  and  though  full  early  to  note 
what  effect  the  severe  weather  at  the  latter  part 
of  March  may  have  had  upon  the  later  flower- 
ing fruits,  doubtless  it  saved  them,  as  by  retard- 
ing the  bloom  they  have  so  far  escaped  injury. 
In  my  case  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  blossom 
as  usual.  I  find  this  is  specially  noticeable 
with  Pears.  A  goodly  portion  of  the  trees  has 
a  poor  show  of  bloom.  Though  it  is  a  very  rare 
thing  for  such  kinds  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Durondeau,  and  Marie  Louise  to  fail,  this  sea- 
son they  have  little  bloom.  Fortunately,  others 
are  quite  the  reverse,  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  from  the  readers  of  The  Garden  if 
this  failure  is  merely  local  or  general.  The 
later  varieties  are  well  covered  with  bloom,  and 
this  is  much  more  noticeable  with  pyramid  trees 
in  the  open  than  on  walls.  No  matter  what 
the  variety,  Pears  are  much  better  as  regards 
bloom  on  a  north  wall  than  on  any  other 
position.  On  a  south  wall  there  are  several 
trees  without  a  single  bloom.  This  failure 
I  attribute  to  the  drought  last  summer. 
A  few  of  the  earlier  Pears  in  bloom  during 
the  cold  winds  experienced  in  the  early 
part  of  April  have  set  very  few  fruits,  and  such 
kinds  as  Jargonelle  and  Souvenir  du  Congies 
are  quite  barren.  Conference  is  much  better  ; 
indeed,  this  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable 
Pear  for  a  light  soil.  The  frost  and  wind 
quite  ruined  all  prospects  of  a  crop  of  the 
newer  Magnate,  a  very  handsome  early  Pear 
that  promised  grandly.  Other  raidseason  kinds 
in  the  open  are  better  than  those  on  walls  and 
the  trees  promise  well.  The  Apricot  crop  is 
almost  a  failure.  This  is  vexing  after  such  a 
mild  winter  and  a  moderate  show  of  blossom, 
which  was  killed  by  the  18"  of  frost  and  the 
lesser  frosts,  from  12^  to  16°,  several  nights  in 
succession  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  There 
are  a  few  stray  fruits  from  late  blooms  that  had 
not  opened,  but  the  season  of  18'.t9  will  be  one 
of  the  worst  I  have  had  for  many  years  as 
regards  this  crop.  In  the  north  the  Apricot 
crop  has  set  fairly  well. 

With  regard  to  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  crop 
the  results  are  less  disastrous,  but  the  early 
varieties  will  have  few  fruits.  Trees  in  full 
bloom  at  the  date  named  were  badly  cut ;  later 
kinds  on  west  or  colder  aspects  have  a  full  crop, 
and  as  some  of  the  midseason  varieties  flower 
very  early,  there  is  a  great  gain  in  having  trees 
on  diverse  aspects,  as  if  one  lot  of  trees  is 
badly  injured,  others  may  not  be.  O.ving  to 
the  mild  winter  the  earliest  Plums  suffered 
badly,  .as  the  trees  of  Rivers'  Eirly  Prolific  and 
one  or  two  others  were  in  full  bloom  These 
trees  have  lost  all  their  crop,  and  this  is  un- 
fortunate, as  the  early  Plums  are  always  in 
demand.  Though  bloom  is  less  plentiful,  the 
later  sorts  look  well.  Cherries  in  spite  of  a 
mild  winter  are  not  so  early  as  usual,  and,  ior . 
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tunately,  escaped  injury.  I  find  several  dry 
seasons  in  succession  weaken  the  growth  of  tlie 
large-fruiting  dessert  varieties.  Of  Apples  it  is 
yet  full  early  to  speak.  Those  kinds  which  did 
well  last  year  are  thin  this.  G.  Wythes. 


clean,  and  growth  has  not  been  i 
severs!  years   past,  thanks   to   the  more   genial 
weather  experienced  of  late  accompanied  as  it  has 
been  by  nice  warm  rain.     Advantage  was  taken 
of    the    latter    to  give   all   trees    in    bearing    an 
application  of  artificial  manure  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Plum,  a  good  portion  of  which 
was  at  once  dissolved  by  the  rain,  which  has  th 
available  for  assimilation  by  the  roots.- 
Stoh:  Edith,  Hereford. 


Birds  and  tlie  fruit  buds.— I  have  never 
known  a  season  when  the  birds  played  such  havoc 
with  the  fruit  buds  ard  blossoms  as  this.  Tom- 
tits, chaffinches  and  sparrows  have  all  been  at 
Cherry,  Pear  and   Plum   blossoms,  and  it  seems 

purely  out  of  mischief,  especially  with  the  Cher-  DESTROYERS 

ries,  no  part  of  the  bloom   of  which   is  eaten. 

They  are  simply  picked  off,  thrown  down  and  lie  t,t  .mr   ATawre 

under  the  trees  in   profusion.     Traps  have  been    ^  -Ouai_,j^.  iirniis. 

tried  and  every  endeavour  made  to  scare  them,  The  appearance  of  such  countless  numbers  of 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  I  have  had  all  the  this  pest  on  the  Cherry  trees  in  spring  is  very 
dwarf  trees  netted.  Presumably  the  last  three  puzzling,  but  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
mild  winters  have  something  to  do  with  the  quan-  its  habits  can  understand  how  it  is  that  " 
tity  of  birds  and  of  cour.:e  the  habit  gamekeepers  short  a  time  the  young  shoots  that  a  few  days 
have  of  killing  every  hawk  has  rid  the  small  orevious  were  to  all  appearance  quite  clean 
^nrH«n°  f),«  h'  T^""-""}  '  ff  T.!'''fl  ^"   ^^\  "°"'^''   ""^'^'"''d  with  such  myriads.     When  the  sun 

rrl^rose^tdX^ttsfsftft  sTh^^o  e::?h^e  l^ttT^^  '"^^  ^^^  ^^f  ^"^^ 
only  colour  that  seems  not  to  attract  them  b^ing  f^H?  developed  black  flies  may  be  seen  hover- 
a  bronze  or  old  gold  tint.  Whites,  yellows  and  !"g  a^out  the  expanded  flowers  ;  there  may  not 
reds  of  different  shades  they  eat  off  entirely,  the  ""^  '"'^"y  "?  number,  but  when  each  has  a  brood 
only  chance  of  saving  them  being  to  stretch  lines  °^  yo"ng  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  their 
otblackand  white  cotton  about  over  the  plants.—  numbers  should  increase  so  rapidly.  If  these 
H.  R.,  Suffolk.  young  broods  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  again 

Nitrate  of  soda  for  outdoor  Strawberries.  8'^'^  birth  to  others  their  number  increases  so 
—The  value  of  nitrate  varies  according  to  the  freely,  that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  count  them, 
nature  of  the  soil  and  in  what  proportion  it  is  If  one  understands  the  habits  of  an  insect  it  is 
given.  An  overdose  is  injurious  to  anything,  and  much  easier  to  cope  with  it,  and  in  the  case 
a  moderate  application  does  not  carry  with  it  any  of  the  black-fly  prevention  is  better  than  cure 
uniform  result.  I  have  not  adopted  nitrate  of  These  winged  creatures  are  those  produced  from 
ravW.^^X";^  T  •°'f'"''''^^'"f'°'^.''"'  '^^t  season's  brood  which  have  been  hatched 
in\hf  ^i^t^'Shl  L"'rp'prre.^°t[:roug°h  °r  t  ''^  ^-'^l  ^^^er  and  commence  at 
the  fruiting  season  ;  but  a  friend,  who  dependfd  °'""'  i*"?  P>^°P^gate  themselves  Now,  if  plants 
largely  on  It,  found  that  his  garden,  which  at  one  t^  winch  they  live  are  made  distasteful  to 
time  yielded  such  bountiful  crops,  has  since  he  "^'^  "^  "'"^  application  of  some  insecticide  as 
used  nitrate  of  soda  depreciated  considerably  in  ®°°'^  ^^.  t'^^J  make  their  appearance  their  num- 
its  yield.  In  this  garden— a  comparatively  new  ^^^^  will  be  considerably  reduced  from  the  first, 
one— yearling  plants  produced  heavy  crops,  which  The  flowers  are  too  tender  to  admit  of  any- 
increased  proportionately  the  second  year,  but  thing  being  used  in  the  way  of  spray  after  the 
the  plants  were  barren  in  a  large  proportion  on  buds  have  expanded,  but  such  may  be  applied 
ground  that  had  previously  been  cropped  with  a  day  or  two  before,  and  unless  the  weather  is 
mnr^.'onf »  "f  manured  with  soda.  The  enor-  showery  during  the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom, 
S  the  effects  of  ^so'^h",  nnnf'i^"  T''?T  '^'^"'j  'l^'^  ^'»  '^  all  probability  act  as  a  deterrent  til 
tL%f''ctVs^\tinTd'^t'ce*%r;t  ttt's^d'a  ^'^  ^^'^ '^^^  ^^  -"<i-  '^  -^^  ^" --^  the 
was  either  unsuited  to  the  soil,  or  it  robbed  the         f         i,    ,        ,  ,     .,       • 

ground  of  the  elements  required  by  Strawberries  ,.  ,  "'  '^  ob.served,  the  increase  of  these 
for  their  growth  and  support.  Trenching  was  "^  creatures  is  very  rapid  ;  therefore  the 
resorted  to  and  entirely  new  plantations  had  to  ^^^^y  of  one  or  two  days  in  ridding  the  trees  of 
be  made,  the  land  on  which  the  soda  had  been  them  would  add  thousands  to  their  numbers, 
used  being  cropped  for  a  time  with  vegetables.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  liquid  applied,  but  the 
Used  in  moderation,  nitrate  of  soda  is  undoubtedly  way  the  work  is  done  that  makes  it  efi"ective. 
a  useful  stimulant,  but  an  excess  produces  unex-  It  is  necessary  that  every  particle  of  the  foliage 
pected  troubles.-W  &.  and  wood  should  be  wetted  with  the  insecti- 

T  ?^"i°^  crop.— Plum  trees  both  in  gardens  cide,  for  if  any  is  missed,  the  pest  will  survive 
and  orchards  have  this  season  carried  a  wonder-  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  be  as  numerous 
nrij'?  T  °/■f^'°T'^•  "^H"^  ^^^"^  "'  ''^^'^'^  *«  <^''«''"-  Morello  Cherries  and  those  on  an 
werettwhrnn,intl''Hr^T"''  "i"Pf!u''   eastern  aspect  are  more  subject  to  aphis  than 

^rwa:ttn7;tt^;^i%.o'?iLZ!t''ht';;  iTiCxT'""^  rr'  "^"^'  ^'""^"^  't 

a  morning  passed  in  which  frost,  n  varying  °"  '^  •%  '  i°  "?u'^..'^^'°"l  ^'^  ^^^''^  ^^''" 
degrees  of  severity  for  the  time  of  year  waf  T^l^^^  mfested  with  them.  As  a  rule  it  is 
not  registered.  This,  of  course,  gave  rise  for  ■  °''"®''  '°  ^PP^^  remedies  in  small  quanti- 
grave  apprehension  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  *''®^  ^^  '^°°"  ^^  the  disease  is  observed  rather 
crop,  but  now  that  the  period  of  anxiety  has  *''''*"  wait  until  it  is  developed  and  then  use 
passed  and  a  pretty  fair  estimate  can  be  formed  drastic  measures.  This  holds  good  with  ridding 
of  the  condition  of  the  crop,  such  apprehensions,  trees  of  vermin,  for  if  when  first  observed  a 
as  far  as  this  district  is  concerned,  were  ground-  weak  solution  be  applied,  then  in  all  proba 
less.  Of  course  the  young  fruits  .are  yet  in  a  very  bility  this  will  arrest  their  progress,  but  if 
foliage  is°dmXn;?  f  "?'  °"a\u-  '^'"m?^''  ^"^^^^  ''"''^'''^  *°  '""''^^se  in  such  numbers  there  will 
I  verv  ^rea  d?aV'^of  n 'r  ^''^"  "'J  '  T"  ""^""^  ^'^  ^°""«  difficulty  in  coping  with  them.  Aphis 
f™st7sh'oX^ttfheT^t':ropEtr^cttZ  ^^^  l'  '\'  "t  trou'blelome  pests  the  jar- 
assured,  and  a  very  excellent  one^  it  i^I  ha'^  ^^"«,  ''f  to  contend  with  ;  this  ought  there- 
been  looking  over  a  good  many  trees,  and  find  I  t  '^•'^  ?  .  "^  "^  "'^^^  "^  ®°°"  *^  possible, 
that  there  is  but  little  difference  among  them  as  '  .''  '**  these  spring  broods  that  are  the  most  per- 
regards  crop,  so  well  fruited  are  they  all,  but  if  J  ?'stent  ;  if  they  are  kept  in  check  till  the  foliage 
any  one  sort  is  superior  to  another  in  this  respect,  i^  ^""y  developed,  the  trees  will  usually  out- 
I  think  Golden  Drop  takes  the  palm.  Here  the  S^ow  tlie  later  ones,  the  weather  being  more 
trees  are  with  but  one  exception  keeping  very    favourable  to  plant  growth. 


satisfactory  for  Of  the  remedies  recommended  for  the  de- 
struction of  these  pests,  the  simplest  is  a 
fine  spray  of  quassia  solution.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  applied  to  Cherry  trees  after  the 
fruit  has  stoned,  for,  no  matter  how  the  fruit  is 
washed  with  clean  water  afterwards,  it  is  sure 
to  taste  bitter.  If  a  fine  spray  be  used  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  set,  this  will  not  affect  its  flavour, 
but  if  delayed  until  stoning  takes  place  there  is 
almost  sure  to  be  some  trace  of  it  in  the  fruit. 
On  old  walls  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  strong 
solution  in  winter,  as  there  are  many  hiding- 
places  for  these  troublesome  little  creatures  to 
shelter  in.  With  Peaches,  if  this  be  done  just 
before  the  trees  are  nailed,  there  need  be  but 
little  fear  of  the  flies  making  headway,  as  before 
they  have  time  to  increase  very  much  it  will  be 
safe  to  wash  the  foliage  with  the  garden  engine. 
H.  C.  P. 


Ferns. 

REPOTTING    FERNS. 
When  Ferns  of  various  species  need  repotting 
bidly,  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  them  direct  into 
the  new  pots  without  breaking  up  the  ball  of 
roots  and  earth  in  some  way.     If  potted  intact, 
the  roots  never  seem  to  start  freely,  often  dry- 
ing up  while  the  new  compost  around  it  gets 
very  wet.     Again,   repotting  when  quite  dor- 
mant is  a  mistake,   the  roots  then  not  being 
nearly  so  active  as  they  are   later,  when  the 
young  fronds  have  started  an  inch  or  two,  at 
which  time  it  is  quite  safe  to  pull   the  roots 
about  more  than  earlier,  as  they  soon  heal  and 
take  hold  of  the  new  compost.     Most  of  the 
commoner  kinds  of  Adiantums,   Pterises,   and 
Gymnograraraas  are  surface-rooters  to  a  large 
extent,  and  when  repotting,  the  compo.st  may 
come   up   rather   higher   than   previously  with 
advantage.      One   of    the   freest  growing   and 
best  Ferns  for  use  in  a  small  state  is  Pteris 
tremula.     The  spores   of   this   germinate  with 
great  freedom  in  any  moist,  warm  greenhouse  ; 
it  is  easily  transplanted  and  grows  rapidly  into 
a   useful   size.      Where  it   is  required  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  root-bound,  but  be  shifted  from  one  size 
to  another  as  soon  as  the  roots  touch  the  sides 
of    the    pots.      A    rough    compost    of    loam, 
peat,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  plentiful  addition 
of  sharp  sand  and  finely  broken  crocks,  suits  this 
and   most   other   quick-growing   Ferns   admir- 
ably.    Although  this  Pteris  likes  this  frequent 
shifting,  it  is  easy  to  keep  it  in  quite  small  pots 
for  a  long  time  by  a  little  surface  feeding  and 
ample  moisture.     Where  much  furnishing   in- 
doors has  to  be  done  this  is  a  great  advantage, 
for  small  pots  are  much  more  easily  arranged 
than  larger  ones,  and  are  more  useful  for  small 
bowls  and  vases.     Clean,  old  pots  are  the  best 
for  Ferns,  but  when  new  ones  must   be  used 
they  will  do  very  well  if  well  soaked  previous 
to  use.     Broken  bricks  are  better  for  drainage 
than  the  usual  crocks,  but  one  good  piece  may 
go  over  the  hole  in   the  bottom  of  the  pot.     If 
quick   growth  is  needed  without  much  regard 
being  paid  to  whether  the  fronds  are  hard  or 
not,  the  compost  may  be  very  loosely  placed, 
but  a  slower  and  much  more  solid  growth  re- 
sults from  a  firm   compost.     As  hinted  above, 
the  old  ball  should  be   broken  up  if   possible  ; 
if  only  pricked  round  with  a  pointed  stick  it  is 
better   tlian   nothing,    and   it    should   also   be 
moist.     Then    the   new   compost   need  not  be 
watered  much  for  a  few  days,  simply  sprinkled 
over,  and  the   plants  kept  in  a  rather   closer 
atmosphere  than  usual.     Shade  is  necessary  at 
first,   but  the  less  of  it  the  better   when  the 
plants  are  again  on  the  move.  C.  H.  B. 
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Flower  Garden. 

MOUNTAIN  CAMPANULAS  FOR 
GARDENS. 
The  following  notes  refer  to  the  Campanulas 
that  are  found  in  the  pastures  or  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  higher  regions  of  our  European 
mountains.  Most  of  them  can  be  easily  culti- 
vated in  gardens. 

Campanula  eakbata  deserves  the  first  place, 
not  as  being  the  most  beautiful,  nor  as  the  most 


brilliant,  but  because  it  occupies  the  largest  place 
in  mountain  flora.  It  is  found  in  all  the  meadows 
of  the  alpine  and  subalpine  region,  and  often 
even  in  the  mountainous  zone.  It  is  found  all 
over  the  Alpine  chain  at  an  altitude  between 
2600  feet  and  7560  feet,  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Scandinavia  also.  It  is  pretty  with  its  erect 
stem,  3  to  .S  centimetres  high  or  over,  covered 
with  large  pendent  bells  of  pale  lilac-blue,  bearded 
within.  Its  soft  leaves  form  more  or  less  large 
rosettes,  in  the  centre  of  which,  from  May  to 
September,  according  to  the  altitude,  rises  the 
flower-scape.  This  species  is  not  easy  to  culti- 
vate. It  requires  a  porous  soil,  deep  because  of  its 
tap-root,  and  well  drained,  in  a  southern  position. 
It  seems  to  prefer  limestone  to  granite,  although 
in  the  Alps  it  is  found  on  both.  It  is  easily  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  the  spring. 

C.  Ai.ri.SA  is  a  rare  plant  which  is  found  in  the 
high  pastures  of  the  limestone  Alps  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Tyrol.  It  is  allied  to  C.  barbata, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished — I  am  speaking  in 
a  horticultural,  not  botanical,  sense — by  the  flowers 
being  smaller,  azure-blue,  united  in  short  clusters 
on  a  stem  .">  to  10  centimetres  long,  and  by  its 
velvety  leaves.  In  the  rock  garden  it  does  best 
in  a  well-drained  limestone  niche,  and  a  soil  com- 
posed of  one-third  leaf-mould,  one-third  limy 
sand,  one-third  of  free  soil,  and  free  exposure. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  spring. 

C.  sricATA  is  a  biennial  plant  with  numerous 
flowers  of  medium  size,  arranged  in  a  thyrsus, 
around  the  stem  of  which  the  upper  half  forms  a 
spike  of  violet-coloured  flowers.  It  is  a  fairly 
ornamental  plant,  with  velvety  greyish  foliage, 


and  requires  a  light  deep  soil  and  full  exposure  to 
sun.  lb  is  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the 
autumn  and  spring. 

The  Campanulas  are  generally  of  a  blue- 
violet  colour,  and  sometimes  white.  In  the 
Alpine  chain  and  the  Balkans  there  exist  three 
species  with  yellow  or  yellowish  flowers,  very 
curious  and  interesting  if  not  decorative.  The 
most  commonly  met  with  and  the  best  known  is 

C.  THVRSuiDES,  as  seen  on  the  sunny  limestone 
slopes  of  the  Jura  Alps  and  the  Carpathians. 
This  plant  is  hairy,  the  leaves  arranged  in  rosettes, 
the  stem  hollow,  erect,  8  inches  to  '21)  inches 
high,  covered  with  flowers  of  fair  size,  closely  set, 
and  arranged  in  a  thyrsus.  The  flowers  are  a 
pale  yellow-ochre  and  scented.  It  is  a  handsome 
biennial  plant  and  requires  a  limy,  rocky,  well- 
drained  soil  and  a  sunny  position. 

C.  I'ETR.T-iA  (L. )  grows  among  the  rocks  of  the 


sided  clusters,  is  a  very  handsome  species,  which 
flowers  from  July  to  August  inclusive,  and  is  very 
eff'ective  in  the  rock  garden  or  borders  in  a  southern 
exposure. 

C.  LACTiFLORA  has  slender  drooping  stems, 
20  inches  to  24  inches  high,  leaves  elegantly 
notched  and  bearing  clusters  of  lilac-coloured  or 
white  flowers  of  medium  size. 

C.  LA.Mi[F0Li.\  is  a  very  handsome  species, 
much  too  seldom  seen.  The  stems,  24  inches  to 
32  inches  high  and  gracefully  inclined,  are  covered 
three-fourths  of  their  length  with  large,  handsome 
white  drooping  flowers. 

C.  SARMATKJA  18  a  Very  handsome  species,  which 
is  to  the  Caucasus  what  C.  barbata  is  to  our  Alps. 
The  erect  stems,  12  inches  to  20  inches  high,  bear 
handsome  violet-blue  flowers  from  May  and  .July 
inclusive.     Then  there  are 

C.  LATIFOLIA  and  its  two  Caucasian  forms,  C. 
eriocarpa    and    C.    macrantha,   the    large,    tall, 


Maritime  and  Tyrolean  Alps.  It  has  velvety 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers, 
and  should  be  grown  in  a 
sunny  and  dry  part  of  the 
rock  garden.  It  flowers  in 
the  summer,  and  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  seed. 
The  third  yellow  -  flowered 
Campanula  is  >   -"" 

C.  i.ANATA,  which  grows 
in  the  Transylvanian  Alps 
and  the  Balkans.  I  have 
vainly  attempted  so  far  to 
acclimatise  it  in  Geneva. 
The  Campanulas  most  easily 
acclimatised  are  the  species 
of  the  mountainous  and  sub- 
alpine region,  of  which 

C.  PERsiciFOLiA  is  a  spe- 
cies, well  known  to  gar- 
deners, and  grown  in  gar- 
dens for  three  centuries 
under  its  typical  form  and 
various  forms. 

To  Japan  we  owe  the 
superb  Platycodon  (C. 
grandiflora  and  autumnalis 
and  their  varieties);  to 
Siberia  and  China  the  mar- 
vellous C.  punctata  and 
C.  nobilis,  both  very  or- 
namental plants.  The 
Platycodons  have  the  root 
thick  and  rhizomatous, 
stems  hard  and  erect, 
flowers  very  large,  the 
corolla  wide  and  thick. 
They  are  fine  ornamental 
plants,  which  bloom  in  our 
gardens  from  the  end  of 
July  to  the  autumn.  They 
cannot  be  too  much  re- 
commended to  lovers  of 
handsome  plants,  and  the 
flowers  are  equally  good  for 
cutting.  C.  nobilis  and 
punctata  have  large  pen- 
dent flowers,  with  white 
corollas  and  dwarf  and  com- 
pact habit.  The  Caucasus 
is  rich  in  fine  species, 
whilst  the  Himalayas  have 
nothing  very  ornamental 
to  ofter.  C.  rairabilis  the 
Russian     botanist     Alboff 

discovered  in  crevices  of  the  rocks  of  the  bushy  stems  of  which  have  a  superb  effect  with 
Abchasia.  This  really  marvellous  plant  is  now  their  large  violet  bells.  All  these  Caucasian 
much  valued  in  gardens.  But  the  Caucasus  species  belong  to  the  mountainous  and  sub-alpine 
has  several  other  Campanulas  which  have  Ion"  region,  and  are  successfully  cultivated  m  all 
been  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  best  are  ^°°^  garden  soils  in  sunny  or  southern  exposures. 
„■    ,  J^  r^      ,  ■  ■  ,      „  ,C.   lactiflora  is  more  delicate,  and  dislikes  lime 

O.  CAUCASiCA,  alliea  to  O.  sibirica  ;  the  flowers,    j^^^j  ^qq  heavv  soils    ■ 
arranged  in  erect  panicles,  are  very  ornamental  .  ,  ^  .  ^ 

■    the  rock  garden.  The  mountain  regions  of  Europe  give  us  C. 

C.  coLi.iXA,  with  stems  8  inches  to  12  inches  '  abietina  of  the  Carpathians  and  Transylvania  ; 
high  and  deep  violet-blue  flowers,  borne  in  one-  '  C.  betonicaefolia,  a  very  handsome  species,  with 
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branching  stems  and  large  blue  flowers  marked 
with  yellow  at  the  base  :  C.  bononiensis,  C. 
carpatica  and  varieties,  C.  glomerata  and  its 
variety  speciosa,  C.  Grosseki,  C.  primulEcfolia 
(Portugal),  C.  Rapunculus,  C.  rhomboidalis, 
and  C.  Tracheliura,  all  of  them  in  various  de- 
grees precious  plants  for  our  gardens.  They 
love  light  soils,  the  sun,  and  well-drained 
positions.  In  general  the  Campanulas  dislike 
damp.  They  are  all  readily  raised  from  seed 
and  easily  divided.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  Campanulas  above  described  are  good, 
vigorous,  hardy  plants,  not  exacting,  and 
yielding  abundance  of  flowers  for  the  little  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  There  are  numerous 
double  and  white-flowered,  larger  or  smaller- 
flowered  varieties,  in  habit  more  or  less  com- 
pact. All  deserve  a  place  in  gardens.— 
M.  CoRKKVox,  in  Kcnn'.  Hortieole. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
SuMMMER  EEDDixc  I'LAXTS.  —  Thesc  are  still 
largely  used  in  many  public  and  private  garden?, 
and,  with  the  different  styles  of  planting  now  in 
vogue,  are  acceptable  where  a  brilliant  display  for 
some  three  months  during  the  summer  is  the  main 
consideration.  It  is  probable  that  the  antipathy 
against  them  would  hardly  have  been  so  pro- 
nounced if  in  the  days  when  they  were  so  ex- 
tensively used  more  taste  had  been  shown  in  the 
arrangement  of  colour  and  the  general  style  of 
planting  much  less  formal.  As  it  was,  the  shades 
were  arranged  in  blocks  with  systematic  regu- 
larity, and  very  few  attempts  made  to  relieve 
the  low  flat  surface.  The  realisation  of  the  fact 
that  seedling  Verbenas  were  as  a  rule  more  vigor- 
ous and  lasting  than  the  majority  of  named  sorts, 
the  great  improvement  made  in  the  strains  of 
Phlox  Drummondi,  and  the  g:rowth  in  favour  of 
Tufted  Pansies  and  the  planting  of  these  several 
things  as  mixtures  had  much  to  do  with  the  break 
up  of  pattern  bedding.  The  introduction  of 
Fuchsias,  Celosias,  Dahlias  of  the  Fire  King  type, 
Marguerites,  Abutilons,  and  tall  fine-foliaged 
plants,  both  green  and  silver-leaved,  tended 
to  diversify  the  planting  and  relieve  the  flat  sur- 
face, a  consummation  much  to  be  desired  alike  in 
geometrical  patterns  or  in  large  beds  on  stretches 
of  lawn.  There  is  always  a  tendency  in  summer 
bedding  arrangements  to  let  one  species  have  the 
upper  hand,  and  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  and 
Fuchsias  have  all  had  their  turn.  Of  the  three,  I 
should  give  the  preference  to  the  last-named 
when  judiciously  mixed  with  other  things,  al- 
though it  is  not  advisable  to  let  even  the  best  of 
flowers  monopolise  the  beds  or  borders.  The 
break  in  beds  aflforded  by  the  occasional  planting 
of  Fuchsias  of  fair  size,  say  3  feet  in  height,  is  a 
pleasing  feature,  especially  if  the  carpeting  of 
the  bed  is  in  harmony  with  the  respective  colours. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  plants  on  a  smaller 
scale  for  small  beds,  as,  for  instance,  a  free- 
flowering  scarlet  or  pink  Begonia  or  Pentstemon 
gloxinioides  on  a  carpet  of  dwarf  Ageratum 
or  Mesembryanthemum.  A  pleasing  combina- 
tion, too,  is  Eucalyptus  globulus  rising  from 
an  undergrowth  of  a  good  dark  Heliotrope.  For 
beds  on  grass  I  would  strongly  object  to  edgings. 
The  dwarfer  plants  should  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  bed  except  the  spaces  that  are  reserved  for 
taller  things.  Among  combinations  for  beds  on  a 
smaller  scale  noted  last  year  as  decidedly  suc- 
cessful were  the  pink-flowering  form  of  semper- 
florens  Begonia  with  dwarf  Ageratum,  Iresine 
Lindeni  with  Legion  of  Honour  Marigold,  and 
white  Centaureas  with  Ball  of  Fire  Tropii'olum. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  style  of  planting 
indicated  above  may  have  originated  from  the 
observation  of  something  of  a  similar  nature  on  a 
large  scale  to  be  seen  often  on  commons,  hill- 
slopes,  and  other  sites.  A  large  common,  for 
instance,  close  at  hand  is  carpeted  throughout 
with  Heather,  just  now  brown  and  dull,  but 
there  are  springing  from  the  same  at  intervals, 
more  or  less  widely  apart,  clumps  of  Gorse  and 


occasional  stretches  of  young  Birches,  and,  stand- 
ing on  rising  ground  well  above  the  common,  the 
profusion  of  yellow  bloom  of  the  one  and  the 
lovely  green  foliage  of  the  other  are  very  marked 
in  contrast  to  the  dark  undergrowth.  It  is  in  its 
way  quite  as  pleasing  as  the  effect  produced  just 
now  in  many  a  wood  where  the  masses  of  Prim- 
roses and  Daffodils  are  toned  down  and  relieved 
by  the  underwood  in  variety  shooting  up  above 
them. 

White  octdoor  flowers  in  April.  —In  the 
majority  of  seasons  Easter  falls  some  time  from 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  the 
demand  for  white  flowers  at  that  time  is  very  con- 
siderable. Where  facilities  exist  for  bringing 
things  along  under  cover,  there  is  at  this  time 
plenty  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Callas,  Deutzias, 
Spirieas  and  other  plants,  not  forgetting  the  ex- 
tremely graceful  Chionanthus  virginicus,  a  shrub 
universally  admired  either  in  pots  or  in  the  open 
border,  but  if  one  has  to  rely  on  outdoor  flowers 
for  the  supply  of  cut  bloom,  a  late  cold  spring  is 
apt  to  render  this  very  scarce.  Among  the  best 
Daffodils  that  are  so  nearly  white  as  to  pass  very 
well  at  a  distance  for  white  flowers  are  Leedsi 
Minnie  Hume  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  with  one  of  the 
later  forms  of  poeticus,  Leucojum  vernum,  and  in 
shrubs  the  double  form  of  SpiriEa  prunifolia,  Exo- 
chorda,  the  white  flowered  Ribes  and  Magnolia 
stellata.  Naturally,  with  Easter  falling  late 
and  an  early  spring,  the  above  list  can  be 
considerably  strengthened,  but  it  comprises 
nearly  all  the  things  available  this  year,  except 
other  varieties  of  Daffodils,  Writing  of  outdoor 
white  flowers  reminds  me  to  note  the  inspection 
of  a  break  of  the  Gardenia-flowered  poeticus,  now 
just  in  the  bud.  It  was  planted  some  few  years 
ago  to  furnish  a  supply  for  cutting,  as  it  is  a 
flower  I  in  its  season  greatly  in  request.  On  a 
space  some  20  feet  by  10  feet  there  are  330  clumps, 
and  these  are  showing  from  four  to  seven  flowers 
each,  so  that  at  an  average  of  five,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  over  the  mark,  I  shall  get  from  this 
little  plot  some  1600  flowers.  The  fact  that  this 
Daffodil  is  in  some  places  rather  raiffy  may  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  calculation  is  a  case  of 
"reckoning  one's  chickens,"  &c.,  but  I  have  not 
as  yet  had  any  trouble  with  it,  the  percentage  of 
flowers  that  fail  to  develop  being  very  small 
indeed.  The  situation  is  south-east  on  a  slightly 
sloping  border,  and  the  soil  a  sandy  loam.  The 
bulbs  were  planted  at  a  depth  of  5  inches,  and 
get  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  thoroughly  decom- 
posed manure  early  in  the  autumn. 

E.  Burrell. 


Aubrietias  from  seed. — As  Mr.  J.  Crook 
points  out  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden, 
Aubrietias  can  be  raised  from  seed,  but  I  find  they 
need  far  more  care  than  such  things  as  Arabis  or 
Alyssum.  The  best  plants  I  get  are  those  that 
spring  up  naturally  about  the  older  clumps  from 
self-sown  seed,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  a 
heavy  soil  it  comes  up  freely,  while  sown  out- 
side in  boxes  I  rarely  get  a  good  batch  of  seed- 
lings. For  the  last  few  years  I  have  sown  in  pans 
in  a  cool  hou?e,  and  find  it  the  safest  way. — H. 

Narcissus  Barri  conspicuus.— All  through 
the  Daft'odil  season  so  far  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
rough,  windy  weather,  and  many  of  the  varieties 
have  made  but  a  poor  show.  This  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  throughout  it  and  Autocrat  have  held 
up  their  heads  nobly,  though  planted  in  quite  an 
exposed  border.  In  sheltered  bays  among  shrubs 
nothing  is  prettier  than  the  sweetly  scented 
Campernelles,  their  graceful  form  and  bright 
golden  vellow  tint  being  always  admired.  Tfiey 
last  in  flower,  too,  many  weeks. — H.  R. 

Early  single  Tulips.— Extensive  as  was  the 
collection  of  early  Tulips  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall 
the  other  day  from  Ireland,  I  could  but  realise 
how  much  these  beautiful  blooms  suffered  when 
so  displayed  in  solid  bunches,  man}'  of  the  flowers 
closed  and  many  drooping,  as  compared  with  the 
wondrous  beauty  found  in  these  when  seen  grow- 
ing naturally  in  large  quantities.  There  is  the 
great  advantage  when  one  sees  Tulips  growing 


in  bulk  side  by  side  of  comparing  effects,  heights, 
times  of  flowering,  and  general  features.  Tulips 
give  a  long  season  from  the  coming  in  of  the  Van 
Thols  to  the  fading  off  of  the  noble  Gesneriana 
forms,  but  those  who  aim  to  secure  fine  effects, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  hardy  spring 
blooming  plants,  like  to  have  their  varieties 
somewhat  simultaneously  in  bloom.  This  result 
can  be  secured  by  noting  the  seasons  or  times  of 
flowering  of  a  great  collection  simultaneously 
planted,  yet  not  all  flowering  at  the  same  time. — 
A.  D. 

Narcissus  rupicola.— This  charming  little 
Narcissus,  so  brigtit  in  colour  and  distinct  from 
all  other  kinds,  is  flowering  freely  in  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson's  Wisley  garden.  It  is  growing  on  rock- 
work  in  full  exposure,  a  position  that  seems  to 
suit  it,  and  probably  because  the  bulbs  are 
ensured  against  stagnant  moisture  when  at  rest. 
N.  triandrus  is  also  very  effective  as  eeen  at 
Wisley,  where  it  is  freely  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  the  open  ground  and  in  some  instances  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed.  Grouped  in  this  way  the 
effect  in  the  case  of  such  a  dwarf  kind  is  very  good 
indeed,  giving  a  much  more  true  idea  of  its  worth 
as  a  garden  flower.  The  yellow  form,  which  is,  I 
believe,  scarce,  is  also  in  flower,  the  blooms  hav- 
ing apparently  more  substance  than  those  of  the 
type.  An  interesting  hybrid  has  cropped  up  this 
season,  and  which  owes  its  origin  to  N.  triandrus 
and  N.  Bulbocodium.  It  is  pretty,  being  exactly 
intermediate  between  the  two  species. — J.  C.  B. 


YELLOW  AURICULAS. 
These  appear  to  be  among  the  most  sweetly 
perfumed  of  the  large  group  of  Auriculas.  I  have 
raised  and  grown  a  number  of  varieties  and  they 
are  always  sweet-scented.  They  vary  in  the  size 
and  form  of  their  foliage,  some  having  their  leaves 
flnely  mealed,  others  having  foliage  quite  desti- 
tute of  meal,  but  the  flowers  are  always  scented. 
Those  who  exhibit  the  Auricula  appear  to  re- 
gard the  yellow  one  as  lowest  in  quality,  how- 
ever well  formed  and  regular  in  marking  the 
pips  may  be.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  con- 
clude that  the  original  form  of  P.  Auricula  was 
yellow,  a  yellow  variety  is  therefore  but  a  slight 
remove  from  the  type.  The  raiser  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  have  the  golden  tube— so  much  admired 
in  the  Auricula— present  in  all  his  yellows  ;  let  a 
seedling  be  ever  so  common,  it  is  there. 

Our  finest  yellow  Auricula  is  Buttercup,  raised 
by  the  Rev.  F.  1).  Horner.  It  takes  the  place 
and  something  more  of  Gorton's  Stadtholder,  a 
variety  that  was  probably  grown  for  a  centurj', 
but  now  in  all  probability  lost.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  occasionally  seen,  but  not  of  late.  It 
was  a  variety  apparently  constitutionally  weak, 
and  therefore  difficult  to  grow.  The  new  Butter- 
cup is  a  strong  grower,  with  but  little  meal  on 
its  foliage,  and  throws  up  strong,  stiff'  flower- 
stems,  which  carry  a  full  truss  of  finely-formed, 
flat,  and  well-proportioned  pips.  It  is  yet  scarce 
and  dear,  and  will  no  doubt  be  so  for  a  few  years. 

A  very  good  yellow  self,  which  appears  to  be 
almost  or  quite  equal  to  Buttercup,  has  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  of  Bracknell.  The 
foliage,  though  destitute  of  meal,  is  quite  unlike 
that  of  Buttercup,  and  it  produces  trusses  of  very 
fine,  solid,  well-developed  pips.  There  is  a  strong, 
sweetly-scented  variety  named  Buttercup  which  I 
have  obtained  from  Scotland.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  poor  and  the  flower-stems  weakly,  but 
it  appears  to  scent  the  house  in  which  I  grow  a 
few  plants  in  pots.  It  must  never  be  confounded 
with  Horner's  Buttercup.  Between  these  two 
Buttercups  I  have,  perhaps,  a  dozen  varieties  of 
single  yellow  Auriculas  all  very  free  and  fragrant, 
and,  therefore,  favourites. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year  ago  Mr. 
Storrie,  of  Dundee,  brought  up  to  one  of  the 
meetings  of  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a 
batch  of  plants  of  yellow  Auriculas  which  were 
greatly  admired  for  their  free-flowering.  Not 
one  of  them  could  come  near  Mr  Horner's  or  Mr. 
Phillips'  in  point  of  quality  of  bloom,  but  there 
were  some  excellent  varieties  among  them,  while 
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the  strain  will  be  ,'most  useful  for  cultivation  in 
pots.  How  they  would  fare  wlien  grown  in  the 
open  air  I  cannot  say.  I  have  tried  several  single 
Auriculas  in  the  open  ground,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  The  only  one  that  flourishes  in  a  some 
what  heavy  loam  is  a  variety  I  got  from  the  mid 


Campanula  barbata. 

lands  known  as  Golden  Queen,  but  apparently 
variously  named  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  strong  grower  with  stitT,  stout,  and  somewhat 
cordate-shaped  leaves,  the  flowers  brownish  or 
apricot-yellow,  borne  on  stiff  foot-stalks.  The 
foliage  being  somewhat  mealed,  it  has  a  hand- 
some appearance  in  the  garden.  The  plants  have 
been  in  the  open  two  years — a  very  fair  test  of 
their  hardiness.  I  have  not  seen  the  old  double 
yellow  Auricula  for  some  time,  nor  can  I  find  it 
offered  in  catalogues.  It  always  had  a  weakly 
stem  and  small  truss.  Beautiful  as  some  of  the 
new  double  Auriculas  are,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  greatly  appreciated.  R.  D. 


Dahlias — The  growers  of  these  flowers,  now 
that  they  have  organised  themselves  under  the 
name  of  a  National  Dahlia  Society,  seem  to  be 
irrepressible,  their  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
their  favourite  flower  having  led  them  not  to 
be  quite  content  with  their  customary  autumn  ex- 
hibition at  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  now  they  are 
seeking  to  promote  yet  a  second  and  later  one  in 


Caiivpanula  thyrsoides. 

London.  Hitherto  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has,  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Aquarium  Company,  furnished  a  second  show, 
though  usually  following  too  quickly  on  the 
Crystal  Palace  show,  bub  that  has  fallen  through. 
If  the  views  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  can 


be  carried  out  there  will  be  a  second  exhibition 
of  the  popular  autumn  flower  during  the  third 
week  in  September,  so  as  to  avoid  conflict  with 
the  Drill  Hall  meetings,  at  which  Dahlias  are 
always  heartily  welcomed  and  receive  ample 
recognition.  But  allied  to  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  Dahlia  generally  has  developed  also 
a  greater  interest  in  the  raising  of  seedlings, 
especially  of  Cactus  varieties,  for  without  doubt 
such  popularity  as  the  Dahlia  now  enjoys  i.s  more 
due  with  the  general  public  to  the  Cactus  forms, 
so  remarkably  quaint,  so  informal  in  appearance, 
and  so  beautiful,  than  to  any  other  cause. 
Myriads  of  seedlings  are  now  annually  raised. 
Last  autumn,  because  so  prolonged,  warm,  and 
dry,  was  particularly  favourable  to  seed-produc- 
tion, and  in  consequence  it  would  be  no  matter 
for  surprise  to  learn  that  10,000  seedlings  will  be 
planted  out  this  season.  Growers,  therefore,  ask 
for  ample  opportunities  to  place  the  best  of  these 
before  the  proper  tribunals.  But  in  such  case 
these  bodies  will  have  thrust  upon  them  a  heavy 
responsibility,  as  the  standards  of  excellence  in 
these  Cactus  Dahlias  are  now  very  high.  In 
securing  superior  garden  decorative  habits  great 
good  may  be  accomplished,  as  Dahlias  have  garden 
merits  as  well  as  producing  show  flowers. — A.  D. 
Asters.— Asters  are  frequently  sown  too  early 
consequently  the  young  plants  get  stunted  and 


Campanula  rhomboidalis. 


become  a  prey  to  insect  pests.  It  is  always  best 
to  make  two  sowings,  the  middle  of  April  and  the 
same  time  in  May  being  good  dates.  It  is 
astonishing  what  rapid  progress  these  later  seed- 
lings make  if  kept  well  supplied  with  moisture 
and  free  from  fly.  I  prefer  sowing  in  a  frame, 
giving  good  rich  compost.  Upon  no  account 
tolerate  crowding,  but  thin  out  liberally  as  soon 
as  practicable.  When  in  a  frame  or  pit,  an 
occasional  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke  can  be  given,  as 
sometimes  their  greatest  enemy — aphis — will 
appear  on  the  tips  at  that  early  stage.  A  frame 
is  also  best  for  pricking  out  the  seedlings  into, 
although  some,  especially  amateurs  short  of 
convenience,  often  plant  into  their  final  quarters 
from  the  seed  pans.  This,  however,  is  risky  un- 
less great  care  and  watchfulness  are  exercised.  I 
prefer  placing  a  moderate  depth  of  good  holding 
loam  in  the  frames  with  a  layer  of  decayed 
manure  underneath.  The  roots  permeate  this, 
and  the  plants  lift  with  a  good  ball  it  a  trowel  is 
used.  Asters  hke  a  good  larder,  and  when  planted 
amongst  or  in  front  of  other  things  in  ordinary 
borders,  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  should  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  rich  loam  and  manure. 
For  first  class  blooms,  however,  a  separate  bed  is 
necessary,  and  this  should  be  prepared  in  good 
time,  say  January  or  February,  being  turned  up 
roughly  for  pulverisation  by  frost  and  wind.     Dj 


not  crowd  in  planting,  as  the  plants  will  fill  up  in 
due  time,  and  some  of  the  best  formed  flowers  are 
produced  on  side  growths.  Labour  is  saved  and 
better  all-round  results  secured  if  the  surface  is 
well  mulched  with  short  manure  and  several  good 
soakiogs  of  liquid  manure  given.     If  extra  large 
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flowers  are  desired,  pinch  out  the  centre  one  and 
leave  only  some  four  or  five  on  each  plant.— J.  C. 


CHIONODOXA  SARDENSIS  IN  GRASS. 
In  referring  to  this  subject  on  p.  263  of  The 
Garden  I  had  more  particularly  in  view  the 
colour  effect.  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  "  E.  J." 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  remarking  upon 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  natural  habit  or 
carriage  of  the  flowers.  There  is  some  diversity 
in  Chionodoxa  sardensis  in  this  respect,  and  one 
finds  that  several  types  are  in  existence.  One  I 
have  here  was  raised  from  purchased  seed.  This 
is  very  weak  in  its  growth  and  does  not  hold 
itself  well  up.  The  flowers  are  also  small. 
Practically  all  the  plants  are  very  weak  and  in- 
clined to  be  almost  prostrate.  The  flowers  are 
small  also.  This  I  cannot  think  a  good  type  for 
cultivation  in  grass,  although  at  the  season  in 
which  the  Chionodoxa  blooms  grass  is  usually 
very  short.  This  strain  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me,  especially  as  a  very  pretty  pale  blue 
variety  has  appeared,  which  I  separated  and  re- 
moved, thinking  it  would  become  more  vigorous. 
The  weak  habit  still  remains,  however.  There  is 
also   here  a  very  fine    variety  which  I  received 


Canypi 


from  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod  some  years  ago.  This 
has  a  small  white  eye,  but  is  of  much  better 
habit  and  has  larger  flowers.  Mr.  Wolley-Dod, 
it  may  be  remarked,  selected  the  original  plants 
hen  in  bloom.  Another  good  form  came  to  me 
iveral  years  ago  as  C.  gigantea  soon  after  the 
latter  was  first  offered  for  sale.     I  was,  as  may  be 
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3,  disappointed  at  the  flowers  being  only 
those  of  sardensia,  but  they  are  good  forms  of  the 
latter. 

While  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  soil,  I 
think  "  E.  J."  will  find  that  more  depends  upon 
the  stock  of  C.  sardensis  which  is  procured. 
Your  able  contributor  appears  to  convey  that 
C.  sardensis  and  C.  Luciliaj  were  planted  to- 
gether in  the  same  piece  of  land.  I  have  had  no 
experience  of  the  relative  behaviour  of  the  two 
species  when  mixed,  and  can  only  say  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  even  the  best  forms  of  C. 
sardensis  might  be  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  C.  LuoiliiB  under  such  circumstances.  The 
examples  to  which  I  referred  were  grown  apart  — 
a  much  better  way,  I  think,  than  growing  them 
together.  S.  Arnott. 


DOG'S-TOOTH  VIOLETS  (ERYTHRO- 
NIUMS)  AT  WISLEY. 
In  the  wood  where  these  get  the  shelter  and 
partial  shade  in  which  they  delight,  these  lovely 
hardy  flowers  are  apparently  as  happy  as  if  grow- 
ing ill  their  native  wilds.  No  doubt  the  natural 
character  of  the  soil,  consisting  in  a  great 
measure  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  plays  an 
important  part  in  their  well-being,  thus  creat- 
ing a  combination  of  conditions  highly  and  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  to  the  welfare  of  these 
gems  among  hardy  bulbous  flowers.  Such 
thriving  colonies  of  these  Erythroniums,  the 
individual  plants  perfect  as  regards  quality  of 
bloom  and  leaf  development,  once  seen  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Doubtless  Dog's  -  tooth 
Violets  would  be  largely  grown  were  it  not  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  meet  their  require- 
ments. The  little  stunted  specimens  one  so 
often  sees  give  no  idea  of  what  such  kinds  as 
giganteum  or  grandiflorum  really  are  when  well 
established  and  in  full  possession  of  their  native 
vigour.  These  have  now  become  thoroughly 
established  at  Oakwood,  and  every  year  I  note 
an  increase  in  vigour  with  a  corresponding  in 
crease  in  flower-production. 

E.  Johnston!  is  a  lovely  thing,  really  good  ii 
colour,  and  evidently  of  free  growth  where  soil 
and  atmospheric  conditions  are  suitable.  For 
pot  culture  I  should  say  that  this  brightly- 
coloured  Dog's-tooth  Violet  would  be  admir- 
able. By  comparison,  E.  revolutum  is  not  so 
attractive,  but  the  pale-coloured  flowers  are 
delicately  beautiful  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  with  its  more  showy  relatives.  In  habit 
of  growth  it  is  similar  to  giganteum,  the  leaves 
being  beautifully  marbled.  Both  E.  Howelli 
and  Hendersoni  are  charming  kinds,  delight- 
ing in  the  rich,  moist  soil  and  the  cool  atmo- 
sphere which  constantly  prevail  in  that  portion 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  Wisley  garden.  For  their  leaf 
beauty  alone  these  Erythroniums  are  worth 
growing,  so  that  long  ere  they  come  into  bloom 
one  is  able  to  enjoy  their  pleasing  variegation. 
Naturally,  the  happier  the  plants,  the  more 
pronounced  is  the  exquisite  marbling  of  the 
leaves.  In  an  open,  but  sheltered  place  E. 
americanum  covers  the  ground,  the  yellow 
blooms  peeping  out  above  the  fresh  green 
foliage.  Truly  these  Dog's-tooth  Violets  form 
a  charming  family,  worthy  of  all  the  care  that 
can  be  bestowed  on  them.  J.  C 


covering  in  winter  and  spring.  After  the  late 
sudden  and  severe  frosts,  which  have  done  more 
harm  to  many  plants  than  one  likes  to  see,  it  was 
looked  at  with  some  fear  lest  it  might  have 
suffered  serious  injury.  Only  the  points  of  the 
eaves  were  touched,  and  it  has  flowered  as  freely 
ts  ever.  This  Turkestan  species  might  be  more 
largely  grown  in  dry  soils.  One  observes  a  little 
variation  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  type, 
e  being  brighter  yellow  than  others.  The 
ety  I.  o.  ciirulea  remains  a  little  high  in  price 
and  I.  0.  ofiulata  I  have  not  seen  offered. — 
S.  Arnott,  Uum/rie-s. 

Harpalium  rigidum. — This  handsome  peren- 
nial Sunflower  is  greatly  benefited  by  being  planted 
afresh  each  year.  It  produces  underground  shoots 
or  stems  from  the  original  plant,  all  such  stems 
terminating  with  a  bud  or  crown  after  the  manner 
of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  though  somewhat  larger. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  plant  is  not  seen  to 
advantage  unless  measures  are  taken  to  concen- 
trate these  crowns  into  one  or  more  groups. 
Much  larger  flowers  invariably  result  in  those 
instances  where  annual  replanting  is  indulged  in. 
It  is  a  totally  different  matter  when  the  plant  is 
spreading  here  and  there  in  a  copse,  or  in  the 
woodland  or  semi-wild  spots  adjacent  thereto,  for 
then  a  freer  distribution  of  the  plant  greatly 
assists  the  natural  habit  of  the  species.  Of  this 
species  alone  there  are  many  forms,  all  possessing 
the  same  travelling  root-crowns,  but  the  whole  of 
them  are  so  easily  managed  and  afford  such  a 
glow  of  colour  by  reason  of  the  large,  handsome, 
golden-yellow  blossoms  in  late  summer  and  early 
autumn,  and  so  inexpensive  withal,  that  there  is 
really  no  better  or  more  suitable  subject  for  natu- 
ralising in  semi-wild  places  than  this.  Planted  in 
early  spring,  these  crowns  make  a  good  display 
the  first  year. — E.  J. 


leaves  coming  up.    Tlie  winter  has  been  a  compara- 

vely  mild  one,  but  still  with  occasional  sharp  frosts. 

The    position   is   an  exposed    one   open  to   the   east, 

"  vation  950  feet.     The  top  roots  had  been  tilled,  but 

)se  lying  underneath  were  quite  untouched,  tbrow- 

;    out   young  growths. — Robt.    Staek,    Charjford, 


Iris  orcllioides. — As  years  go  on  one  learns,  if 

Eossible,  to  appreciate  even  more  highly  than  at 
rst  this  distinct  and  pretty  Iris.  It  never  gives 
any  trouble  in  a  sunny  border  and  appears  con- 
tent to  be  left  alone  without  any  coddling  or 
special  care.  The  first  year  or  two  after  I  grew 
it  first  here  I  was  doubtful  of  its  hardiness,  and 
protected  it  in  winter  and  early  spring.  It 
makes  growth  early,  and  the  appearance  of  its 
leaves  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  is  rather 
tender.     For  a  good  many   years  it  has  had  no 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 

Anemone  falgens  grseea. — The  ordinary  A, 
fulgens   is    a    very   brilliant  flower,  but  the    variety 
grreca  is  far  superior.    Both  kinds  are  grown  at  Wisley 
side  by  side  and   in  aufliicient  quantity  to   allow  of 
comparison   beins  fairly    made.      As  seen  there,  t" 
variety  graeca   is   much  richer   in  colour  and  con 
quently  more  effective,   the    difference  being  aces 
tuated  when  scores  of  flowers  are  open  at  the  sai 
time.— J.  C,  By  fleet. 

Anemone  ranuneuloides.- At  Fir  Grange, 
Weybridge,  I  lately  saw  this  pretty  little  species  in 
good  condition,  numerous  bright  yellow  blossoms 
peeping  out  from  the  fresh  green  foliage.  In  many 
places  where  the  soU  is  rich  or  in  low-lying  situations 
this  Anemone  refuses  to  flower.  At  Fir  Grange  it  is 
growing  on  rockwork  in  light  mould  and  is  very 
bright  and  pretty.  I  fancy  that  the  tubers  require  a 
lot  of  ripening  and  are  the  better  for  being  a  bit  sun- 
baked.—J.  C.  B. 

PrimroseB  and  Camellias. — In  an  Irish  wood 
I  saw  the  Primroses  growing  nnder  the  shade  of 
CameUias  in  full  bloom,  the  flowers  rose,  pure  white 
and  faint  pink.  The  Camellia  trees  were  half  em- 
bedded in  moss.  Close  up  to  their  dark  stems  the  pale 
Primroses  grew  in  fine  tufts,  and  made  a  beautiful 
effect  of  light  and  shide.  Another  very  beiutiful 
effect  of  colour  was  a  dark  red  GamelUa  one  mass  of 
bloom,  and  close  to  it  large  elegant  sprays  of  the 
common  Barberry. — J.  D. 

Clematis  Nellie  Moser.— This  pretty  and 
distinct  Clematis  has  been  much  admired  this  spring, 
it  having  been  exhibited  among  others  at  one  or  two 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings.  The 
clearly  defined  bar  of  colour  down  the  centre  of  each 
petal  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  of  this  variety.  It 
was  first  shown  at  the  Temple  show  in  1897  by  M. 
Moser,  of  Versailles,  as  well  as  ^  a  second  variety. 
Marcel  Moser,  which  was  in  my  opinion  the  better  of 
the  two,  though  a  good  deal  in  the  same  way.  That 
would  also  appear  to  be  the  verdict  of  the  committee, 
as  Marcel  Moser  rpceived  an  award  of  merit,  which  the 
other  did  not.— H.  P. 

Hardiness  of  Gunnera  scabra.— As  instanc- 
ing the  hardiness  of  Gunnera  scabra,  the  following 
may  be  worth  noting.  Last  autumn  t  was  planting 
several  on  some  rough  ground,  and  accidentally  left  one 
lying  on  the  bare  ground  unplanted.  It  remained  there 
till  last  week,  when  I  discovered  it  by  seeing  the  young 


Rose  Garden. 

PLANTING  TEA- SCENTED  AND 
MONTHLY  ROSES  FROM  POTS. 
Some  gardeners  may  find  themselves  very  de- 
ficient of  these  true  autumnals,  but  it  is  not  too 
late  this  season  to  provide  a  supply.  Of  course 
the  plants  must  be  pot-grown,  and  for  imme- 
diate planting  one-year-old  plants  should  be 
obtained.  The  large  Rose  growers  usually 
stock  these  Tea  Roses  in  5-inch  pots,  but  many 
kinds  are  kept  in  8-inch  pots.  The  latter, 
although  higher  in  price,  are  cheaper  in  the 
end.  Whichever  are  selected,  they  may  be 
sent  without  their  pots  (excepting  in  the  case 
of  plants  potted  last  autumn),  and  the  nursery- 
man should  be  directed  to  ball  up  the  roots  in 
some  damp  Moss  ;  they  wiU  then  travel  safely 
and  be  none  the  worse  for  the  journey.  If  such 
plants  have  been  grown  in  cold  pits  for  the  last 
ten  months  they  will  be  in  a  fairly  backward 
condition.  The  most  perfect  success  is  achieved 
when  a  plot  of  ground  can  be  specially  pre- 
pared for  them.  This  is  far  better  than 
tilling  up  gaps  in  existing  beds  or  borders, 
for,  however  well  the  work  is  done,  an  excess 
of  water  will  find  its  way  to  the  roots  to 
their  certain  detriment.  In  preparing  new  beds 
or  borders,  if  loam  is  plentiful,  by  all  means 
remove  some  of  the  old  soil,  well  fork  up  the 
bottom  layer,  and  give  ai  good  quantity  of  the 
new  loam.  By  adding  some  bone-meal  we  pro- 
vide the  plants  with  an  excellent  and  lasting 
fertiliser,  and  with  the  addition  of  liquid 
manure  when  the  plants  are  active  no  further 
stimulant  will  be  needed.  When  planting  see 
that  each  ball  of  earth  is  wet  through,  and  em- 
bed each  in  a  shovelful  of  nicely  prepared  com- 
post consisting  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  burnt 
earth  in  about  equal  quantities.  If  new  loam 
cannot  be  afforded,  a  little  compost  to  each 
plant  will  make  a  marvellous  difference  to  its 
well-doing.  As  a  rule  such  plants  require 
little  or  no  pruning  the  first  year,  and  if  the 
roots  are  happy  there  will  be  towards  autumn 
many  fine  shoots  from  the  base  that  will 
give  some  splendid  late  bloom.  Any  time  dur- 
ing the  next  month  would  be  suitable  for  carry- 
ing out  this  work,  but  if  deferred  until  June 
then  young  grafted  plants  would  be  the  best  to 
use.  These  should  be  carefully  hardened  oft"  a 
week  or  two  ere  planting  out,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  tender  rootlets  are  not  injured. 
Of  course,  these  growing  plants  should  be  sent 
in  their  pots.  Where  it  is  contemplated  plant- 
ing out  Roses  under  glass  the  borders  should 
be  immediately  trenched  ready  for  receiving 
the  plants  at  the  latter  end  of  May  or  early 
in  June.  If  it  were  more  generally  known 
what  wonderful  Rose  bushes  are  to  be 
had  by  planting  out  these  glorious  Teas 
under  glass  there  would  be  at  least  one 
Rose  house  in  every  establishment,  but  it 
two  or  more  could  be  reserved  for  this  special 
work,  Roses  might  be  had  all  the  year  round. 
There  are  numbers  of  individuals  in  smoky 
districts  who  could  indulge  in  this  delightful 
pastime  and  be  rewarded  for  their  trouble  by  a 
wealth  of  blossom.  Good  soil  and  cleanliness 
will  overcome  most  of  the  dilflculties  in  Rose 
cultivation  under  glass,  and  one  has  the  Roses 
so  much  more  under  control  in  this 
what  they  have  when  exposed  outdoors. 
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Reverting  again  to  planting  outdoors,  I  would 
recouiraond  anyone  having  what  might  be 
termed  "worn-out"  specimens  of  Tea  Roses 
in  pots  to  plant  such  outdoors.  Provided  their 
roots  are  healthy  and  they  are  upon  the  Brier 
stock  they  quickly  recover,  and  by  the  autumn 
a  wonderful  change  is  effected.  Tea  Roses 
kept  for  some  years  in  pots  have  a  habit  of 
becoming  rather  lanky.  Plant  such  out,  and  a 
semi-pillar  Rose  is  soon  produced.  This  is  far 
better  than  keeping  unhealthy  -  looking  pot 
plants  about.  Roses  need  to  constantly  renew 
their  vigour  by  producing  young  wood,  and  this 
cannot  be  properly  achieved  when  cramped  in  a 
pot.  Philomel. 

Bose  Souvenir  de  Wootton. — I  could  not 
understand  why  American  florists  bad  such  a 
fondness  for  the  above  variety  until  I  saw  it 
under  glass  this  year.  Outdoors  with  us  it  is  as 
free  in  flowering  and  growth  as  one  could  wish, 
but  the  colour  is  washy.  In  heat  this  defect  dis- 
appears, for  then  the  flowers  are  a  decided  crim- 
son. Moreover,  it  is  very  sweet.  This  is  really 
the  type  of  Rose  one  wants  for  greenhouse  deco- 
ration. It  grows  well  and  flowers  well,  throwing 
up  strong  shoots  crowned  with  large  bunches  of 
blossoms.  The  chmbing  variety  must  become 
valuable.  It  is  really  an  excellent  grower,  and 
just  the  kind  for  the  back  wall  of  a  conserva- 
tory. Princess  Bonnie,  raised  from  Souvenir  de 
.Wootton,  is  a  delightful  Rose  :  perfectly  free  of 
any  formality,  its  thin  but  numerous  blooms 
making  a  pretty  show  either  indoors  or  out,  and 
they  are  also  sweet  scented. — P. 

Bose  Jeanne  Forgeot  (Tea-scented). — What 
a  pity  such  a  grand  Rose  should  be  so  severely 
handicapped  by  a  weakly  constitution.  It  seems 
wonderful  that  the  slender  shoots  should  pro- 
duce a  bloom  with  the  fulness,  size,  and  depth  of 
petal  which  the  Rose  under  notice  has.  The 
flowers  are  so  heavy  that  the  thin  stalks  almost 
break  with  their  weight.  The  colour  is  a  deep 
chamois-yellow,  with  a  paler  creamy  tint  towards 
the  edges  of  the  petals  and  a  shght  shading  of  sal- 
mon. In  shape  it  is  like  a  large  egg,  and  so  double, 
that  I  question  if  it  will  open  well  outdoors,  ex- 
cepting upon  walls.  Exhibitors  will  possibly 
make  much  of  this  variety,  and  it  may  come 
good  upon  standard  Briers,  but  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  as  valueless  for  ordinary  cultivation  as  Cleo- 
patra, a  Rose  that  is  seen  in  such  grand  form  at 
Rose  shows,  but  rarely  in  the  garden.  There  is 
certainly  no  room  at  the  present  day  for  Teas  of 
poor  growth. — P. 

Roses  for  forcing.— It  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  some  of  the  older  varieties  of  Roses  are  pre- 
ferred for  forcing  on  a  somewhat  large  scale. 
When  recently  visiting  the  Hassocks  Nurseries 
of  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Son  I  saw  a  large 
intermediate  house  in  which  was  a  considerable 
number  of  Roses  in  pots  for  a  present  supply  of 
cut  bloom,  and  found  that  old  rather  than  new 
varieties  were  depended  upon.  They  were  Anna 
Alexieff,  rosy  carmine  ;  Duchesse  de  V'allombrosa, 
flesh,  changing  to  white :  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
scarlet-crimson  ;  Jules  Margottin,  carmine,  a 
very  old  Rose  ;  La  France,  silvery  rose :  and 
Mme.  Lacharme,  white.  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
foreman,  said  there  was  nothing  like  Jules  Mar- 
gottin for  this  purpose.  The  plants  are  in  Ijinch 
pots— small  bushes,  which  produce  five  and  six 
blooms  each.  After  the  plants  have  gone  out  of 
flower  they  are  kept  in  the  hou'.e  until  danger 
from  frost  is  past,  and  then  they  are  placed  out 
of  doors  to  ripen  their  wood.  The  plants  had 
not  been  repotted  for  four  years,  but  some  of 
the  soil  is  annually  removed  from  the  surface 
and  fresh  soil  added.— R.  U. 

Rose   Captain   Hayward For  pot  culture 

or  planted  out  under  glass  there  is  no  better 
Hybrid  Perpetual  than  the  above,  with  the  single 
exception  of  (Jeneral  Jacqueminot.  The  late  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  raiser  of  this  superb  Rose,  believed 
he  had  initiated  a  most  useful  race  of  scarlet- 
crimson  varieties  when  he  introduced  the  above, 


and,  judging  from  its  exceptionally  free-seeding 
quality,  as  it  reminds  one  more  of  the  great 
Pyrus  family  in  its  fruit,  a  new  race  seems  ti 
come  within  the  range  of  probability.  Of  cours( 
one  is  aware  that  the  number  of  petals  in  the  fin< 
flowers  are  none  too  numerous,  and  in  a  show  bo> 
upon  a  hot  day  it  presents  a  poor  appearance 
but  in  the  cool  days  of  spring,  when  the  flowers 
have  been  moderately  forced,  both  the  colour  and 
substance  of  blossom  are  grand.  The  form  is 
what  is  known  as  cupped,  but  it  is  a  very  deep 
cup  and  the  centre  is  high  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  a 
perfect  Hybrid  Perpetual  were  it  not  for  the  one 
defect  of  thinness.  Both  the  growth  and  foliage 
are  all  that  one  could  desire ;  it  is  also  sweetly 
scented.— P. 

Rose  Etoile  de  Lyon.— For  culture  under 
glass  this  Rose  is  held  in  great  etteem.  The 
blossoms  may  have  a  ragged  appearance  on  the 
outside,  but  they  are  so  double  and  so  perfectly 
formed  that  this  small  defect  is  easily  overlooked. 
The  colour  is  a  clear  bright  yellow,  a  shade  or 
two  paler  than  in  MariSchal  Niel  or  Perle  des 
Jardins.  Perhaps  it  more  nearly  approaches  in 
colour  an  old  Rose  now  almost  gone  out  of  culti- 
vation, named  Coquette  de  Lyon.  The  growth  of 
Etoile  de  Lyon  is  vigorous,  the  wood  stout,  the 
foliage  bold  and  handsome,  but  rather  addicted 
to  mildew.  This  is  most  unfortunate  in  a  Rose 
that  is  as  hardy  as  any  Tea  I  know.  It  is  not  a 
success  outdoors  unless  it  be  upon  walls,  but  no 
one  would  regret  planting  it  upon  a  wall  ;  indeed, 
this  seems  the  best  way  to  grow  such  very  double 
Roses  as  the  above,  Marie  Guillot,  Smith's  Yellow 
and  a  few  others,  and  for  preference  I  would 
select  one  with  a  western  aspect.  This  Rose  is 
much  appreciated  in  the  LTnited  States,  where 
it  is  looked  upon  as  being  the  very  finest  yellow 
variety  for  the  garden.  One  could  wish  some 
raiser  would  introduce  a  really  reliable  rich  yellow 
garden  Rose  suitable  for  Great  Britain.— P. 


MOSS  ROSES  ON  PILLARS. 
Some  Moss  Roses  seem  well  fitted  for  pillars  or 
even  to  train  upon  rustic  arbours  or  some  of 
the  less  important  walls  that  abound  in  most 
gardens.  Take  a  Bose  like  Baron  de  Was- 
senaer,  for  instance,  with  its  crimson  flowers  and 
long,  almost  trailing  growths.  Surely  such 
growths  can  be  turned  to  better  account  than 
pruning  them  back  in  the  regulation  manner 
each  season.  If  not  grown  in  pillar  form,  I  would 
certainly  peg  down  the  shoots  of  this  variety. 
The  distinct  aromatic  foliage  of  the  Moss 
Roses  is  ever  welcome,  but  perhaps  Baron  de 
Wassenaer  has  less  of  it  than  most  varieties, 
which  appears  to  be  proof  that  it  is  a  hybrid 
between  a  Moss  and  possibly  the  hybrid  China. 
Another  excellent  variety  for  this  purpose  is 
Little  Gem.  Its  name,  doubtless,  has  reference 
to  the  tiny  pink  flowers  so  exquisitely  mossed, 
otherwise  it  is  quite  a  strong  Rose,  making 
plenty  of  long,  willowy  growths  each  season. 
This  would  be  a  delightful  variety  in  standard 
form,  and  the  pretty  pot-grown  specimens  that 
one  used  to  see  proved  it  to  be  an  excellent 
variety  for  pot  culture.  Other  very  suitable 
kinds  for  pillars  are  the  Perpetual  White,  which 
sometimes  produces  corymbs  of  pink  blossoms, 
these  latter  difi'ering  from  the  white  blooms  in 
being  void  of  the  mossy  character.  Crimson 
Globe  is  a  handsome  flower,  almost  like  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  with  the  Moss-like  peculiarities  mani- 
fest in  leaf  and  wood  and  in  the  flowers  moderately 
so.  Zenobia  has  large  salmon-pink  blossoms  in 
the  way  of  the  old  Cabbage  Rose,  and,  like  those 
of  that  variety,  deliciously  fragrant.  Reine 
Blanche  is,  perhaps,  the  purest  of  the  white  varie- 
ties save  White  B^th,  but  this  latter  is  not  such 
a  good  grower.  The  crested  Moss  would  also 
make  a  lovely  pillar  Rose.  Blanche  Moroau  is 
rather  too  stiff  in  growth  to  make  a  pretty  pillar 
Rose,  but  it  forms  a  grand  single  specimen  on  a 

lawn.  PlIILOMKL. 

The  -white   Macartney  Rose.— In   "Philo- 
mel's "  interesting  article  on  "  Roses  for  the  Wild 


Garden  "  (page  249)  mention  of  this  lovely  single 
Rose  was  omitted.  Possibly  this  omission  was 
due  to  the  species  being  considered  too  tender  for 
use  in  the  majority  of  gardens.  In  the  south- 
west it  grows  with  remarkable  vigour,  and  I  have 
known  it  withstand  20"  of  frost  without  receiving 
permanent  injury,  while  the  long-continued  cold 
in  the  early  months  of  IfSHo  proved  equally  inno- 
cuous to  it.  It  is  an  excellent  subject  for  ram- 
bling over  rough  walls,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
at  home  clambering  over  old  tree  stumps,  as  sug- 
gested by  "  Philomel  "  for  strong-growing  garden 
Roses.  As  a  wall  Rose  it  is  valuable  in  the  south- 
west, soon  covering  a  large  space  with  its  glossy 
dark  green  foliage.  Its  single  white  blossoms, 
each  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  with  their  golden 
stamens,  are  particularly  attractive  and  possess 
a  delicate  perfume  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
a  ripe  Pear.  Its  most  meritorious  characteristic 
is,  however,  the  extended  season  during  which  it 
blooms.  It  is  certainly  tardy  in  producing  its 
first  flowers,  which  with  me  rarely  expand  earlier 
than  the  first  week  in  July,  liut  from  that  time  a 
succession  is  maintained  for  three  or  four  months. 
On  October  21  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  bearing  over 
thirty  expanded  blossoms,  while  in  open  seasons 
they  are  often  produced  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
November.- S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ROSES. 

Tea  Rose  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.— This 

is  a  good  pot  Rose  for  early  work.  I  had  not  grown 
it  for  this  purpose  till  last  year,  when  I  obtained  a 
strong  plant  ia  a  pot.  I  grew  it  on  underglass  dui-ing 
the  summer,  and  got  the  wood  ripeued  early.  This 
year,  :ifter  li;i\in^'  been  placed  on  a  bed  of  leaves  in  a 
vinery  early  in  March,  it  has  produced  a  fine  crop  of 
white  flowers.— J.  Crook. 

Rose  Helnrieh  Sehultheis.— In  a  recent 
issue  a  correspondent  spoke  most  favourably  of  this 
useful  Eose.  In  this  garden,  which  is  very  low,  many 
kinds  will  not  thrive.  This  is  ciiie  uf  our  very  best, 
and  goes  on  producing  a  goo'l  '   ''     m  :niriuaUy, 

both  on  standards  anddwnit  Im  want 

Roses  for  garden   ornamen'  mi,  the 

chief  points  are  vigorous  liii i  i  -  i    iiioaming, 

and  sweet  scent. — J.  Crouk,  i  -  .  ^  .,..„.„,  (  Uard. 


Orchids. 

NIGHT  TEMPERAXrRES  FOR  ORCHIDS. 

Dlrixg  the  present  month  there  is  considerable 
risk  of  sharp  frosts,  and  cold  winds  at  night  are 
almost  sure  to  occur.  This  being  so,  cultivators 
are  compelled  to  push  the  fires  a  little,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  collections  of 
Orchids  would  be  far  healthier  were  less  heat 
allowed  at  night.  A  decided  drop  in  the  tem- 
perature undoubtedly  occurs  in  nearly  all  tropi- 
cal countries  at  night,  and  the  same  is  necessary 
under  cultivation  if  good  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. But  too  often  when  it  looks  clear  and 
likely  for  frost  at  the  time  of  banking  up  the 
tires  for  the  night  the  temperature  rises  and 
the  atmosphere  becomes  dull  and  cloudy,  so 
that  on  entering  the  houses  in  the  early  morn- 
ing a  rise  in  temperature  has  occurred  instead 
of  the  drop  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  plants,  and  which  makes  just  the 
restful  temperature  they  like.  It  is  far  better 
for  the  heat  to  drop  a  few  degrees  below  what 
is  the  recognised  temperature  than  for  it  to  rise 
on  a  warm,  muggy  night.  So  it  may  be  said, 
when  in  doubt  leave  the  fires  rather  low  than 
high,  and  if  the  atmosphere  is  at  all  dry  in  the 
evening,  run  the  can  round,  so  that  in  the 
morning  on  opening  the  house  the  moisture 
may  be  seen  standing  on  the  leaves  in  the  form 
of  dew. 

This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  cool  de- 
partment, though  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  slight 
rise  in  temperature,  or  rather  not  so  decided  a 
drop,  is  of  less  consequence  in  this  section  than 
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n  the  warm  house  where  the  plants  are  exposed 
to  more  enervating  conditions  by  day.  But 
cool  Orchids  delight  in  this  dewy  moisture 
about  the  leaves  by  night.  No  matter  how 
soon  it  is  dissipated  by  the  increased  air  and 
light  in  the  morning,  it  has  done  its  work  and 
the  plants  are  benefited.  Warm-house  Orchids 
and  even  Cattleyas  like  this  night  moisture 
just  as  much  as  the  cooler-growing  kinds,  but 
there  is  just  the  risk  with  these  that  the  tem- 
perature may  drop  too  low,  and  the  condensed 
moisture  on  the  foliage  may  cause  injury  by 
scalding  when  the  sun  rises.  Lowering  the 
blinds  a  little  earlier  than  usual  will,  however, 
prevent  much  damage,  and  if  the  houses  are 
ventilated  early,  as  they  should  be,  no  harm 
will  occur  in  any  case.  I  never  advise  sticking 
very  close  to  a  stated  temperature  by  night  or 
day,  as  I  have  found  much  better  results 
accrue  from  working  with  the  weather,  so  to 
speak,  and  instead  of  forcing  the  heat  in  when 
really  cold  at  night,  or  having  cold  pipes  when 
it  becomes  a  little  warmer,  allow  a  little  drop 
in  the  former  case  and  just  keep  the  air  moving 
by  warm  pipes  and  slight  ventilation  in  the 
latter.  H.  R. 

Oncidium  cornigerum.— Although  an  old 
species,  this  is  seldom  met  with  at  the  present 
day,  yet  it  is  a  showy,  easily  cultivated  plant  that 
may  with  advantage  be  added  to  many  collec- 
tions. In  a  light,  sunny  part  of  the  Cattleya 
house  growth  will  be  free  and  flowers  in  plenty  will 
be  produced  in  due  season.  The  spikes  are  each 
about  2  feet  high,  the  flowers  bright  yellow,  with 
bars  of  reddish  brown,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip 
having  a  couple  of  horn-like  processes  at  their 
base,  hence  the  specific  name.  Ample  moisture 
should  be  given  at  all  times.  It  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  18l29,  and 
flowered  the  next  year  with  Dean  Herbert. 

Vanda  Denisoniana  hebraica.— The  type 
of  this  Vanda  is  occasionally  exhibited  in  good 
form,  but  this  variety  is  still  rare.  It  is  not  more 
beautiful  than  V.  Denisoniana,  but  makes  a 
variety.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow, 
marked  with  blotches  and  bars.  Its  culture 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  majority  of  Vandas, 
as  it  likes  a  fair  amount  of  heat  and  moisture 
while  the  growth  is  active,  not  too  much  syring- 
ing overhead,  and  cooler,  quieter  conditions  while 
at  rest.  The  plants  thrive  in  baskets  containing 
Sphagnum  and  charcoal,  well  drained.  It  is  a 
native  of  Burmah,  and  appeared  among  an  im- 
portation of  the  type  with  Messrs.  Williams,  of 
HoUoway. 

Lselia  cinnabarina. — This  is  a  favourite 
with  everyone,  and  those  who  see  it  for  the  first 
time  are  always  struck  with  the  handsome  racemes 
of  deep  orange-scarlet  flowers  that  appear  at  the 
top  of  the  cylindrical  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs. 
Grown  in  baskets  in  a  light,  sunny  position  in  the 
Cattleya  house  it  will  usually  be  satisfactory,  and 
the  only  time  there  is  any  danger  with  it  is  just 
as  the  young  growths  are  appearing  at  the  base 
of  the  old  stems.  Too  strong  sunlight  or  an  over- 
dose of  moisture  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  these, 
with  the  result  that  back-breaks  have  to  be  de- 
pended on  to  refurnish  the  plant.  It  thrives 
under  the  same  conditions  as  Cattleya  labiata. 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum.— Good  forms  of 
this  beautiful  species  come  from  several  corre- 
spondents, those  with  the  large,  deeply  coloured 
blotches  being  by  far  the  prettiest.  Few  Orchids 
are  more  graceful,  and  a  well-flowered  plant  with 
several  of  the  tall,  arching  racemes  lights  up  a 
group  of  flowering  plants  in  a  manner  no  other 
kind  does,  unless  it  be  Oncidium  phymatochilum. 
The  pure  white  against  the  dark  chocolate  is  a 
fine  contrast,  and  is  always  sure  to  command 
admiration.  Its  one  fault  is  the  habit  it  has  of 
producing  over  -  strong,  but  almost  barren  ra- 
cemes, these  appearing  in  the  same  plants  often 
year  after  year.  But  it  is  an  Orchid  that  every 
amateur   ought  to  possess  a  good  stock  of,  as  it 


thrives  well  in  quite  a  cool  house  and  is  of  easy 
culture. 

MaxiUaria  Harrisonise.— This  pretty  old 
species  appears  to  be  more  thought  of  than  has 
lately  been  the  case,  and  on  several  occasions 
nice  little  specimens  have  been  exhibited.  This 
is  perhaps  as  good  a  way  as  any  of  growing  it,  for 
though  when  really  well  cultivated  large  masses 
of  it  are  handsome,  they  have  rarely  the  same 
strength  of  pseudo-bulb  or  quality  of  bloom  as 
have  smaller  plants.  The  reason  is  that  the  roots 
of  each  individual  lead  cannot  find  a  suitable 
medium  in  the  large  pans,  whereas  in  smaller 
pots  they  have  the  option  of  the  compost  or  the 
inside  of  the  pot.  Peat,  loam  and  Sphagnum 
Moss  in  equal  proportions  suit  it  best  and  the 
drainage  must  be  free  and  good.  The  colour  of 
the  blossoms  is  well  known,  but  their  delightful 
fragrance  and  long-lasting  qualities  have  in  the 
past  been  sadly  overlooked,  or  it  would  never  have 
fallen  into  such  neglect. 

AngrsBcum  sesquipedale.— One  of  the  finest 
forms  of  this  Orchid  I  have  seen  was  exhbited  by 
Major  Joicey,  of  Sunningdale  Park,  at  the  Drill 
Hall  recently.  Though  only  a  small  plant,  it  was 
carrying  nine  very  fine  flowers,  large,  and  very 
handsome.  A.  sesquipedale  is  a  fine  plant  where 
there  is  room  for  its  full  development,  the  treat- 
ment it  likes  best  being  a  position  in  a  hot,  moist, 
and  very  light  house.  But  as  long  as  the  air  is 
replenished  once  or  twice  a  day  with  moisture  no 
great  harm  will  accrue  if  at  other  times  the  at- 
mosphere is  a  little  drier,  and  I  have  known  very 
fine  plants  grown  in  a  warm  corner  of  a  house 
where  a  large  number  of  hot-water  pipes  con- 
verge. The  roots  require  a  lot  of  moisture, 
especially,  of  course,  during  the  season  of  active 
growth.  But  even  in  winter  they  should  never 
be  dried,  or  in  all  probability  the  plants  will  lose 
some  of  the  lower  leaves  in  spring.  Overhead 
syringing  is  relished  by  the  plants  in  fine  weather. 
— H.  R. 

Dendrobium  albo  -  sanguineum.  —  Well- 
flowered  plants  of  this  species  are  very  handsome, 
and  though  it  grows  freely  enough  in  many 
places,  it  is  found  difficult  to  do  in  others.  The 
stems  are  short  and  the  flowers  occur  principall}' 
towards  the  upper  parts  of  these,  usually  in 
small  racemes  of  two  or  three.  They  are 
individually  about  4  inches  across  in  a  good  form 
and  have  clouded  white  sepals  and  petals,  the 
latter  lightly  touched  with  crimson  at  the  base, 
and  the  lip  has  a  couple  of  crimson  blotches.  It 
is  a  native  of  Moulmein,  where  it  grows  in  the 
thinnest  parts  of  the  forests,  usually  at  or  near  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  under  cultivation  thrives  in 
a  hot,  moist  house  and  a  very  light,  sunny  position. 
The  roots  are  best  in  small  baskets,  where  they 
can  ramble  about  the  rods,  and  are  happier  than 
when  covered  thickly  with  material  which  soon 
gets  waterlogged  and  close.  During  the  time 
growth  is  active  abundance  of  root  moisture  is 
necessary,  with  a  reduced  quantity  when  they  are 
at  rest. 

Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum.  —  This 
remarkable  species  has  now  become  well  known 
and  fairly  cheap,  so  that  it  may  be  grown  by 
those  with  the  most  limited  means.  Among  a 
number  of  plants  noted  recently  several  were 
carrying  spikes  with  a  greater  number  of  flowers 
open  at  one  time  than  is  usually  the  case,  and 
this  gives  them  a  more  showy  appearance  than 
when  only  a  few  flowers  open  at  once.  The 
time  this  species  remains  in  bloom  is  remarkable, 
some  spikes  often  pushing  up  from  one  part  of 
the  plant  before  those  on  the  other  have  finished, 
and  these  being  closely  followed  by  spikes  from 
Dhe  new  growth  there  are  not  many  weeks  in  the 
year  when  flowers  are  not  to  be  had.  The  plants 
referred  to  had  been  grown  in  a  strong  moist  heat 
with  a  very  substantial  compost  and  more  sun- 
light than  is  usually  afforded  Cypripediums.  The 
strong,  healthy  leafage  bore  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  conditions  were  suitable. 

Masdevallia  Chelsoni.— Among  the  showy 
flowered  section  of  this  fine  genus  M.  Chelsoni 
stands  high,  as  it  combines  the  delicate  colour  of 


M.  amabilis  with  that  of  the  more  showy  M. 
Veitchi.  Not  only  this,  but  ib  is  a  very  free 
grower  and  will  often  be  the  only  healthy  speci- 
men in  a  house  where  the  culture  of  these  plants 
is  not  jiroperly  understood.  They  should  be  much 
better  grown  than  is  usually  the  case,  for,  once 
get  a  healthy,  well-rooted  specimen,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  keep  it  so.  Though  many  growers 
hold  a  contrary  view,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
common  practice  of  pulling  the  roots  about  in 
spring  is  wrong.  There  is  always  a  lot  of  fresh 
roots  that  are  better  not)  disturbed,  and,  were  the 
work  carried  out  in  early  autumn,  the  roots 
would  detain  a  good  hold  during  the  cooler 
weather  and  be  ready  to  respond  to  increased 
supplies  of  moisture  in  spring.  Leaving  them  to 
get  into  a  thoroughly  bad  state  before  giving  now 
material  has  also  much  to  answer  for,  the  plants 
getting  so  weak  that  they  are  unable  to  stand  the 
strain  of  being  disturbed. — H. 

Epidendrum  Parkinsonianum.  —  Looking 
through  an  amateur's  collection  recently  in  the 
west  of  England,  this  plant  was  noted  growing 
with  great  freedom,  but  though  it  had  been  there 
for  nearly  five  years  it  had  never  flowered.  Pos- 
sibly there  are  other  amateurs  who  are  equally 
unsuccessful  with  it,  and  as  there  have  been  one 
or  two  importations  distributed  under  this  name 
recently— the  correct  name  is  E.  falcatum — it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  it.  In  its  native 
habitat  it  is  often  exposed  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  moisture  and  drought,  and  under  culti- 
vation it  will  be  found  to  thrive  most  satisfac- 
torily if  hung  up  close  to  the  glass  in  baskets 
filled  with  peat  and  Moss  in  a  temperature  akin 
to  that  advised  for  the  Mexican  L.-elias,  and  a 
very  light,  sunny  house.  When  the  growth  is 
finished  up  endeavour  to  keep  it  quite  dormant 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  in  all  probability  the  next 
set  of  growths  will  flower.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  was  first  discovered  by  Hartweg  in 
1837,  and  flowered  a  couple  of  years  after  with 
Mr.  Barker,  of  Springfield,  Birmingham,  whose 
collector  (Ross)  had  also  sent  home  plants  of  it. 
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PLATE   1222. 

A  NEW   CHINESE  PINK. 

(dIANTHUS     .SUrERBUS     CHINENSIS.) 
(with    a   COLOIXRED    PLATE.*) 

This  plant  flowered  in  the  trial  ground  at  Kew 
for  the  first  time  last  year.  It  was  one  of  a 
large  number  of  Chinese  plants  raised  from 
seeds  collected  in  the  province  of  Shensi  by 
the  Reverend  Piccoli,  a  missionary  there.  It 
formed  a  large  tuft  a  foot  in  diameter,  from 
which  arose  numerous  slender  arching  stems  a 
yard  high,  forming  an  elegant  feathery  cluster 
of  dark  green  stems  and  leaves  and  long  waving 
branches  of  lovely  rosy  mauve  flowers.  The 
difl'erence  between  it  and  typical  D.  superbus, 
"  the  feathered  Pinke  of  Austria"  of  Parkin- 
son, one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  cultivated 
Pinks  of  gardens  to-day,  is  in  stature  as  well  as 
in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  For  gar- 
den purposes  the  name  superbus  might  be 
omitted  were  it  not  that  the  name  chinensis  has 
already  been  given  to  the  Chinese  Pink  proper, 
of  which  Heddewigi  is  the  most  popular  form. 
The  late  Dr.  Hance  considered  the  plant  under 
notice  a  good  species  and  named  it  D.  oreadus. 
It  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China  and  to  extend  southward  to 
Kwangtung. 

The  Kew  plant  has  survived  the  winter,  and 
therefore  is  probably  perennial.  It  ripened  a 
few  seeds,  of  which  only  three  germinated. 

W.  W. 


_»  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  byH.  G.  Moou.     Lithographed  and  printed  by 
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ARUiM  LILIES. 

Few  plants  are  so  well  adapted  for  indoor 
decoration  as  the  Richardia,  better  known  as 
the  Arum  Lily,  to  which  flower  the  misleading  | 
English  and  Latin  epithets  of  Lily  of  the  Nile  j 
and  Richardia  :«thiopica  are  also  applied.  This 
error  in  all  probability  owes  its  rise  to  a  suppo-  , 
sition  that  the  plant  was  identical  with  the 
Lotus  of  the  Egyptians,  a  widely  difl'erent  sub- 
ject and  a  true  Water  Lily,  whereas  the  \ 
Richardia,  although  growing  well  when  planted 
below  the  level  of  the  water,  is  a  marsh  plant 
and  a  native  of  South  Africa,  where  it  rejoices 
in  the  uneuphonious  title  of  Pig  Lily. 

The    accompanying    illustration    shows    the 
value   of   the   ivory-white   blossoms   for   noble 
floral   arrangements.     The   wide   spathes,  with 
their  soft  purity  of  tint  and  graceful  curves, 
present  a  picture  perfect  in  colour  and  form  as, 
poised  on  their  tall  green  shafts,  they  overtop 
the  drooping  glossy  leaves.     For  church  deco- 
ration Arum  Lilies  are  in  great  request,  since 
they  are  available  in   enormous  quantities 
for  the  festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter, 
when  their  large  size  and  simplicity  of  out- 
line render  their  individual  form  apparent, 
where  smaller  flowers  present  from  a  dis- 
tance only  a  mass  of  white. 

In  many  sheltered  localities  in  the  south- 
west of  England  and  m  the  south  of 
Ireland  Arums  are  permanently  planted 
out  in  the  proximity  of  water  with  most 
effective  results.  In  some  cases  they  are 
placed  in  the  damp  soil  around  the  mar- 
gins of  ponds  and  lakelets,  and  in  others 
are  planted  at  the  edges  of  the  pools  where 
the  shallow  water  covers  their  roots  to  a 
depth  of  some  inches.  When  in  bloom  in 
such  positions  they  create  a  delightful 
picture.  In  mild  winters  they  often  flower 
through  the  darkest  days  of  the  year,  and 
I  have  seen  plants  growing  in  a  secluded 
nook  by  running  water  in  South  Devon 
blossoming  profusely  during  the  month  of 
January.  As  a  rule,  however,  when  ac- 
corded this  open-air  treatment  they  attain 
the  zenith  of  their  beauty  during  the  late 
summer. 

When    grown    for     the    production    of 
blooms  under  glass,   difl'erent  methods  of 
culture  are  practised  by  various  growers, 
some  planting  them  out  in  trenches  of  rich 
soil  during  the  summer  months  and  others 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  their  pots  and 
become  thoroughly  dry  before  repotting.     Both 
plans  have  their  advocates,  who  testify  to  the 
superiorit}-  of  the  course  followed  by  them  to 
the  opposite  method  of  treatment.  Good  results 
have  doubtless  been  obtained  by  the  followers  of 
each  system,  but  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
roots  is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  experienced  by  the  plants  in  their 
native  habitat,  where   in  the  hot  summer  the 
soil    surrounding    the     roots     often     becomes 
parched  to  a  brick-like  consistency,   than  the 
method  of  keeping  the  plants  growing  through- 
out  the    entire   year.      Where  the   system   of 
permanent  pot-culture  is  adhered  to,  the  plants 
are,  in  the  south-west,  placed  in  the  open  early 
in  May   with   impunity,   but  in  less    favoured 
localities  a  position  in  which  they  may  receive 
protection  from  late  frosts  is  advisable.     Water 
is  given  in  les.sening  quantities  until  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn  yellow,  when  it  is  entirely  with- 
held  and  the  pots  turned  on  their  sides.     In 
this  position  they  are  left  until  the  end  of  July, 
when  the  plants  are  turned  out,  repotted  into 
fresh   rich    soil   and   given   a    good    watering. 


From  this  time  they  are  never  allowed  to  be- 
come dry,  and  in  about  two  months'  time  are 
housed,  a  genial  temperature  being  maintained 
around  them  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
with  periodical  applications  of  liquid  stimulants, 
aflbrded.  Treated  in  this  manner  the  plants 
will  make  healthy  and  vigorous  foliage  and 
commence  to  throw  up  their  blooms  in  Novem- 
ber, producing  their  white  spathes  in  quantity 
at  Christmas-tide. 


S.  W.  F. 


Over-forced  Tuberoses. — One  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  failure  with  Tuberoses  is  giving 
the  plants  too  much  heat  at  the  start.  It  matters 
little  how  good  the  bulbs  are  ;  if  more  than  an 
intermediate  heat  is  given  previous  to  the  flower- 
spikes  showing,  failure  will  occur.  My  fir^t  proof 
I  had  of  this  was  with  a  batch  of  extra  large, 
firm  bulbs  which  were  potted  early  and  placed  in 
a  Pine  stove.  Growth  was  rapid  and  vigorous, 
which  led  me  to  expect  great  things,  but  not 
more  than  one  in  a  dozen  threw  up  a  flower  spike 
My  experience  is  that  a  bottom-heat  of  say  70°, 
with  a  top-heat  of  5d°,  is  a  safe  one  till  the  flowers 
appear.  After  this  an  increase  may  be  given,  and 
the  plants   assisted  at  each  alternate  watering 


and  yield  a  lot  of  bloom  in  spring.  Blooms  that 
appear  during  the  summer  muai,  of  course,  be 
picked  off'.  For  smaller  pot?,  and  if  the  plants 
are  to  be  used  for  ordinary  decoration,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  June,  so  that 
the  young  plants  come  into  Ij  inch  pots  by  August, 
or  if  sown  later,  three  plants  may  be  put  into  a 
6  inch  pot.  If  they  are  to  be  gently  forced,  it  is 
important  that  the  pots  be  well  filled  with  roots 
by  the  close  of  the  autumn,  and  they  should  be 
housed  before  heavy  rains  dull  the  activity  of  the 
fibres.-.!.  C.  B. 

Epiphyllum  Gaertneri.— This  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  numerous  varieties  of  E.  trunca- 
tum,  which  flower  at  the  latter  end  of  autumn 
and  in  the  winter,  and  is  now  in  full  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  comparatively  large,  more  regular  in 
shape  than  those  of  E.  truncatum,  and  borne 
freely  from  the  points  of  the  shoots.  They  are  of 
a  bright  vermilionred  colour,  and  this,  combined 
with  their  numbers,  renders  a  plant  of  this  Epi- 
phyllum a  much-admired  object  when  at  its  best. 
It  is  as  yet  not  much  grown,  though  by  no  means 
a  novelty,  for  it  received  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  long  ago 
as  the  spring  of  1885.  There  is,  however,  a  grow- 
ing tendency  in  favour  of  some  of  the  better 
flowering  Cacti,  and  this  is  doubtless  greatly 
influenced  by  the  magnificent  groups  of  diff'erenb 
varieties  of  Pbyllocaccus  put  up  annually  at  the 
Temple  show.— H.  P. 


urn  Lilies  in  a  vase,  trom  a  vhuiograph 
by  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Lanscombe, 
Cockington,  Torquay, 


with  liquid  manure.  It  is  always  best  to  subject 
the  bloom-spikes  to  a  cooler  house  for  a  few  days 
before  cutting  them,  as  they  last  longer. — J. 

Lily  of  the  'Valley  crowns  for  forcing:. — 
Although  the  requirements  of  trade  make  the 
selection  of  flowering  crowns  of  Lily  of  the  ^'alley 
necessary,  it  is  a  most  barbarous  way  of  treating 
a  beautiful  plant.  Here  I  save  everything  in  the 
way  of  forced  bulbs  and  roots  for  filling  up  odd 
corners  ia  shrub  beds  and  similar  places,  and 
though  imported  clumps  make  useful  rooti  when 
planted  out,  it  is  several  years  before  the  crowns 
do  anything,  as  they  are  rigidly  selected  to  flo%ver- 
buds.  They  are  fine  for  forcing,  of  course,  where 
a  large  number  of  flowers  is  needed  from  a  small 
place,  bub  when  planted  out  at  least  two  years 
usually  elapse  before  the  crowns  are  strong  enough 
to  bloom  again. — H. 

East  Lothian  Stocks  under  glass.— At 
this  time  of  year  a  supply  of  this  fragrant  flower 
is  very  acceptable.  Sweet  smelling  flowers  are 
always  valued,  and  the  pure  white  form  of  the 
East  Lothian  Stock  is  suitable  for  many  purposes. 
If  seed  is  sown  earlj'  in  spring  and  the  young 
plants  grown  on  freely,  they  will  be  well  esta- 
blished in  8  inch  pots  by  the  close  of  the  autumn 


CINERARIAS. 
Few  gardeners  require  these  plants  in  flower 
until  after  the  Chrjsanthemums  are  over,  and  in 
most  cases  the  middle  of  May  is  late  enough  to 
sow.  Although  Cinerarias  are  among  the  easiest 
of  plants  to  grow  if  kept  clean  and  well  treated  in 
other  ways,  it  is  surprising  in  how  many  gardens 
their  culture  ends  in  failure.  Sown  as  late  as  pos- 
sible, provided  the  plants  can  be  brought  up  to 
time,  then  they  will  come  right  away  without  a 
check  of  any  kind.  The  seed  germinates  freely 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  and  if  sown  thinly 
in  pots  the  seedlings  may  remain  here  until  they 
are  in  the  rough  leaf,  when  each  one  may  be 
pricked  into  the  centre  of  a  small  pot,  using  as 
compost  good  loam  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
leaf-mould  and  decayed  manure.  Let  this  be  in  a 
rough  condition  and  not  very  firmly  placed,  as 
Cinerarias  differ  from  many  plants  in  liking  a 
comparatively  loose  soil.  Until  the  young  plants 
are  re-established  a  somewhat  close  atmosphere 
is  necessary  ;  after  this  give  all  the  air  possible 
cDnsistent  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  as  the 
sun  by  this  time  will  be  getting  powerful,  shad- 
ing must  be  judiciously  applied.  The  jtractice  of 
closing  the  frames  where  Cinerarias  are  growing, 
as  if  they  were  Melons  or  Cucumbers,  is  quite 
wrong.  The  Cineraria  is  almost  a  hardy  plant, 
and  a  little  air  may  always  be  kept  on  the  back 
of  the  frame  when  there  is  no  likelihood  of  frost. 

By  the  time  the  plants  are  ready  for  a  shift  into 
o  inch  pots  a  frame  or  pit  with  a  north  aspect  will 
be  most  suitable,  as  here  very  little  shading  will 
be  needed  and  the  plants  will  obtain  more  light. 
Possibly  about  this  time  greenfly  may  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  that  Cinerarias  ought  never  to  be  grown  in 
the  shade  of  trees  or  near  hedges  where  this  pest 
is  likely  to  be  present.  Light  fumigations  on 
three  successive  e\'enings,  with  careful  attention 
to  damping  and  shading  the  next  morning,  will 
rid  the  plants  of  this  insect,  and  even  if  none  are 
present,  one  fumigation  may  be  allowed  as  a  pre- 
ventive. Continue  to  ventilate  freel3'  by  day  and 
night,  and  before  the  plants  get  badly  root-bound 
— a  condition  which  sometimes  causes  them  to 
flower  prematurely — let  them  be  potted  into  the 
flowering  size,  this  being  from  8  inches  to 
10  inches,  according  to  that  of  the  plants.  Still 
use  the  soil  rough  and  light,  bub  this  time  a  little 
of  a  good  fertiliser  should  also  be  mixed  with  it 
and  the  soil  pressed  a  little  more  firmly  to  prevent 
their  running  too  much  to  leaf.  The  strains  of 
flowers  so  much  grown  at  present  are  very  large, 
and  it  will  in  most  cases  be  necessary  to  thin  them 
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a  little  on  the  sp.ke,  using  for  the  purpose  a  pair 
of  sharp  scissors.  Another  fumigation  or  rnore 
should  be  given  justas  the  flower-heads  are  rising, 
as  fly  is  sure  to  attack  them  just  at  this  time. 
Rather  liberal  root  feeding  is  necessary,  especially 
if  brought  into  dry  houses  or  conservatories  to 
bloom.  During  the  whole  growing  season  the 
plants  should  be  thinly  arranged  or  mildew  will 
set  in,  and  a  Cineraria  attacked  with  this  may 
just  as  well  be  thrown  away.  A  thrifty,  yet  hard 
and  vigorous  growth  throughout  is  necessary. 


The  Mexican  Orange  Flower  (Choisya 
ternata)  in  pots.— This  hardy  shrub  is  valuable 
for  pot  culture  either  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  or  mansion.  I  have  several  large 
plants  in  8-inch  pots.  At  present  they  are  a  mass 
of  bloom,  every  branch  carrying  a  fine  cluster  of 
flowers.  A  large  batch  of  plants  in  pots  is  most 
valuable,  as  by  judicious  treatment  they  can  be 
forced  into  bloom  in. small  quantities,  thereby 
prolonging  the  flowering  over  several  months. 
The  plant  is  of  easy  culture ;  cuttings  root 
readily  in  small  pots  under  hand-lights  or  in  a 
close  frame.  Every  care  should  be  given  to 
plants  in  pots  so  as  to  encourage  vigorous  growth 
and  get  the  wood  well  ripened.  Plenty  of  water 
should  be  aff'orded  and  occasionally  a  slight  dress- 
ing of  artificial  manure. — J.  A.  Hall,  Shi  plaice, 
ne,nley-on-Tliaine>f. 

The  Bermuda  Buttercup  (Oxalis  cernua).— 
Some  four  dozen  potfuls  of  this  plant  have  been 
making  a  brave  show  here  for  the  past  nine 
weeks.  When  grown  in  a  greenhouse  and  placed 
on  a  light,  airy  shelf,  it  is  wonderful  the  amount 
of  flower  each  plant  will  produce.  Instead  of 
placing  sticks  to  support  the  flower-stams  to  keep 
them  in  an  upright  position,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  droop  gracefully  downwards,  when 
tkey  then  present  a  charming  picture.  The 
culture  is  very  simple,  and  anyone  possessing  a 
greenhouse  should  experience  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  growing  it.  Once  possessed  of  a  stock  of 
tubers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  again  purchase,  as 
they  quickly  increase.  In  the  course  of  a  season  or 
two  the  smaller  tubers  may  be  rejected  when 
the  time  comes  round  for  repotting,  as,  unless  it 
is  desired  to  increase  their  numbers  to  the 
fullest  extent,  there  will  be  plenty  without  them. 
—A.  W. 

Montbretias  in  pots.— Some  little  time  since 
several  notes  appeared  in  The  Gardex  on  these 
most  useful  bulbous  plants.  One  writer  stated 
he  was  under  an  impression  they  would  become 
favourites  for  cutting  for  market.  This  I  quite 
agree  with,  especially  when  their  culture  is  better 
known,  as  they  are  easily  grown  and  increase 
rapidly.  Last  year  I  had  some  spikes  5  feet  high 
and  with  five  branches  to  a  spike.  Good  as  they 
are  for  the  open  garden  and  for  cutting  from, 
they  are  equally  valuable  for  growing  in  pot.s  for 
furnishing.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  try  them 
for  early  flowering  in  May  and  June  till  recently 
I  saw  a  grand  batch  just  coming  into  bloom. 
These  were  growing  in  .^-inch  and  Ginoh  pots, 
and  had  from  nine  to  twelve  bulbs  in  a  pot.  At 
the  time  I  saw  them  (middle  of  April)  the  plants 
were  3  feet  high  and  just  about  to  show  their 
flower-spikes.  The  foliage  was  strong  and  broad 
and  richly  coloured.  The  kinds  were  Pottsi  and 
crocosmiaiflora.--J.  Crook. 

Cyclamen  persicum.— It  may  not  be  oub  of 
place  to  warn  growers  just  now  against  allowing 
their  plants  to  be  checked  in  any  way.  There  nre 
many  ways  in  which  they  may  be  during  this 
month  and  the  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon is  by  allowing  them  to  be  exposed  to  sun- 
light too  freely.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
young  plants  in  their  first  year,  which  are  usually 
kept  on  shelves  not  far  from  the  glass.  So  far 
the  present  year  has  been  notably  dull  and  sun- 
less, but  at  any  time  now  bright  weather  is  due, 
and  it  is  then  the  plants  will  want  watching.  My 
plants  are  now  in  4-inch  [lOts,  and  they  will  be 
shifted  into  the  flowering  size  in  August,  as  all 
that  is  needed  now  is  to  keep  them  gently  growing. 


No  forcing  conditions  are  needed,  but  on  the  other 
hand  a  check  now  is  fatal  to  flowering  well  ne.<t 
winter.  Just  now,  too,  the  old  plants,  or  those 
that  have  been  flowering,  are  apt  to  be  ill-treated. 
The  old  plan  of  drying  and  baking  is  now  practi- 
cally obsolete,  so  nothing  need  be  said  against  it, 
but  too  often  the  plants  are  packed  close 
together  in  dark  pits  or  some  similar  place  where 
they  lose  every  leaf  and  must  be  weakened.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere, 
whether  house  or  pit,  and  watered  just  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  the  old  leaves  fresh  until  the 
end  of  the  summer.  This  will  ensure  strong 
foliage  and  plenty  of  flowers  when  again  started. 
Although  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  so,  the  fact  remains  that  hundreds  of 
Cyclamens  are  annually  ruined  by  insects.  Yet 
the  plants  stand  fumigating  well,  and  by  a 
moderate  use  of  some  of  the  better  methods  the 
plants  can  be  kept  quite  clean  at  a  minimum  of 
cost  and  trouble. 

Finishing  regal  Pelargoniums. —Many 
amateur  and  other  growers  of  these  useful  plants 
grow  them  well  up  to  the  time  the  buds  show,  and 
after  this  the  plants  go  back  a  little.  They  are 
perhaps  in  some  cases  getting  a  little  root-bound, 
the  soil  in  the  pots  is  almost  worn  out,  and  just 
when  the  plant  requires  extra  feeding  the  supply 
of  plant  food  is  lessened.  Again,  green-fly  has 
been  kept  down  up  to  this  time,  but  it  is  un- 
noticed in  the  soft  downy  envelope  of  the  flowers, 
and  there  works  its  mischief  unsuspected,  but 
surely.  What  then  would  have  been  handsome 
specimens  are  starved  and  insect-ridden  before 
they  have  half  finished  flowering,  and  the  display 
that  ought  to  have  lasted  for  three  or  four  months 
is  quickly  over.  The  cure  for  this  state  of  things 
is  very  easy.  The  slackening  food  supply  must 
be  made  good  by  judicious  feeding  with  either 
liquid  manure  or  a  little  of  a  good  concentrated 
fertiliser,  and  as  a  change  of  food  is  good,  either 
of  these  or  both  may  be  alternated  with  weak 
soot  water.  The  latter  is  of  very  great  assistance, 
especially  to  the  foliage,  giving  it  that  deep  green 
healthy  tinge  that  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  good 
bloom.  With  regard  to  the  insects,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse,  for  two  shillings  spent  on 
fumigating  materials  of  the  best  sort  will  keep  a 
large  houseful  clean  for  weeks. 

MOVING  CAMELLIAS  IN  MAY. 
At  Hollycombe,  Liphook,  Hants,  are  two  large 
specimens  of  the  Camellia  which  were  moved 
in  May,  1802,  from  the  conservatory  to  a  house 
specially  erected  for  them  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, the  new  house  facing  nearly  due  south., 
The  month  of  May  was  certainly  a  very  late  date 
for  removing  large  specimens  of  the  Camellia,  as 
they  were  then  in  full  growth  and  had  probably 
been  growing  in  the  same  border  for  sixty  or 
seventy  years,  or  even  longer,  but  it  was  a  matter 
of  either  destroying  or  removing  them.  Owing 
to  the  sappy  condition  of  the  young  growths  at 
the  time  I  was  unable  to  preserve  them,  and  there 
was  only  one  solitary  flower  the  first  season.  The 
trees  were  shaded  for  fully  five  months  with  an 
old  rick-cloth  and  syringed  with  tepid  water  four 
or  five  times  daily  during  that  period.  The  fol- 
lowing season,  from  March  onwards,  I  continued 
the  syringing  until  the  new  growths  were  com- 
pleted, but  without  the  shading,  and  was  grati- 
fied to  find  a  fair  amount  of  young  growths  appear 
from  the  older  wood  as  well  as  the  young.  During 
the  following  autumn  and  winter  there  was  a  nice 
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season,  from  the  largest  specimen,  alba  pier 
have  been  cutting  flowers  with  long  stems  and 
foliage  for  a  period  of  just  over  six  months,  com- 
mencing on  October  8.  1S98.  and  continuing 
weekly  until  April  14,  1899.  The  tree  was  dis- 
budded in  September  last,  considerably  over  100( 
buds  being  taken  away. 

There  is  in  the  open  air  here  a  double  white 
variety  9  feet  or  10  feet  high  which  flowers  pro 
fusely  every  season.  It  is  now  expanding  its 
blossoms  freely  (April  24),  and  will  continue  in 
bloom  for  some  time.     Usually  it  is  in  full  bloom 


at  Eastertide,  when  the  flowers  are  cut  for  church 
decoration.  The  tree  is  protected  from  the  cold 
north  and  east  winds  by  large  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  escapes  all  but  very  severe  frosts.  Once 
every  year  in  the  early  spring  it  receives  a 
thorough  mulching  with  farmyard  manure.  It  s 
growing  in  the  natural  soil,  consisiing  chiefly  of 
peat  with  a  grey  sandy  subsoil.  W.  Silcock. 
HoUycomle  Gcudenx. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 

Streptosolen  James  oni.  —  Recently  I  saw 
some  tiue  plants  in  the  conservatory  at  Sandhurst 
Lodge.  These  were  growing  in  7-inch  pots.  They 
were  about  3  feet  high,  with  one  stake  in  the  centre, 
the  growths  alloweil  to  hang  loosely.  I  was  told  they 
were  struck  from  cuttings  last  spring,  the  old  plants 
being  thrown  away  after  flowering. — J.  Ckook. 

Lilium  Harrisl  for  autumn  flowering.- 
Nearly  everyone  knows  the  value  of  this  Lily  for 
forcing  during  the  winter,  spring  and  early  summer 
months,  but  hitherto  its  culture  has  been  confined  to 
these  periods  alme.  Now  we  are  told  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  have  it  in  the  autumn  also,  and  this,  I 
need  hardly  add,  will  prove  a  great  boon.  According 
to  a  circular  before  me,  the  bulbs  in  this  case  have 
be?n  grown  specially  in  South  Africa  so  that  they 
shall  bloom  in  the  autumn  months  in  this  country. 
Should  this  venture  prove  successful — and  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not— growers  of  these  handsome 
flowermg  plants  will  then  be  greatly  indebted  to  the 
introducers  for  having  prolonged  the  season  during 
which  this  most  beautiful  species  of  Lily  may  be  had 
'  Q  flower. — A.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
A  MORE  sunless  April  than  the  one  just  past  I 
never  remember,  and  as  I  write  (May  1)  there 
are  no  signs  of  improvement,  the  weather  being 
not  only  dull,  but  very  cold  for  the  time  of  year. 
This  is  all  against  indoor  fruit  growing,  where 
things  once  started  must  be  kept  moving  in 
spite  of  weather  conditions.  To  keep  the  foliage 
of  Vines,  Peaches,  and  indeed  all  forced  fruits  of 
the  right  texture  under  such  circumstances  taxes 
the  resources  of  the  grower,  as  it  is  only  by  con- 
stant attention  to  the  ventilation  and  the  firing 
that  it  can  be  done.  Special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  setting  of  Grapes,  and  the  daily  dis- 
tribution of  the  pollen  must  not  cease  until  the 
last  of  the  flowers  have  opened  and  are  ready  for 
setting.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  but  it  will  bear  repetition,  for  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  the  work  suspended,  or 
bunches  that  have  not  opened  the  whole  of  their 
flowers  passed  by  as  set,  simply  because  the 
berries  on  shoulders  and  the  best  favoured  parts 
of  the  bunches  have  set,  and  as  the  latest  varieties, 
which  generally  contain  one  or  more  bad  setters, 
will  now  be  in  flower,  or  nearing  that  stage, 
there  is  still  time  to  insist  on  the  fertilisation 
being  properly  done.  It  is  a  good  method  when 
dealing  with  a  house  of  mixed  Vines  to  first  go 
over  the  bunches  of  freesetting  varieties  with  the 
camel's-hair  brush,  or  whatever  may  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  distribution,  so  that  it  may  be- 
come impregnated  with  fresh  pollen  and  leave  the 
shy  setters  until  the  last.  The  break  up  of  a 
spell  of  very  dull  weather  is  a  critical  time,  and 
the  efl'ects  of  the  first  sunshine  will  probably  be 
to  cause  Vine  and  other  foliage  to  flag,  especially 
where  root-action  is  not  vigorous.  If  the  flag- 
ging is  very  severe  it  maybe  found  necessary  to 
use  shade,  but  I  do  not  recommend  that  this 
shall  be  anything  of  a  permanent  nature,  and 
where  appearances  are  not  much  studied,  a  little 
thin  limewash  mixed  with  milk  and  applied  with 
a  syringe  will  be  about  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
used,  for  it  wears  off  gradually,  and  being  so  easy 
of  application  may  be  renewed  or  not,  according 
to  the  weather  and  state  of  the  occupants  of  the 
I  house.  For  Melons  or  anything  occupying  pits, 
the  roofs  of  which  are  easy  to  get  at,  netting  will 
be  the  best  thing  to  use  for  shading,  and  as  a 
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fairly  bi"  meshed  net  will  break  up  a  lot  of  sun- 
heat  this  is  all  that  need  be  used  for  sun-loving 
plants,  and  even  this  only  for  a  few  days  until 
the  plants  get  inured  to  the  changed  conditions. 

Orchard  house.— The  mixed  occupants  of  the 
orchard  house  will  demand  considerable  attention 
in  the  way  of  watering,  particularly  if  the  trees 
are  in  pats,  for  these  should  now  be  full  of  feed- 
ing roots,  and  as  stoning  will  doubtless  be  over 
by  the  time  these  notes  are  printed,  the  remain- 
ing time  between  this  and  the  ripening  period 
will  be  available  for  feeding  up  the  fruits.  Should 
the  roots  be  showing  through  the  top-dressing, 
they  should  be  covered  with  a  little  additional 
material  of  the  same  nature,  and  thus  kept  at 
work.  A  plentiful  supply  of  these  feeding  roots 
is  a  good  sign  of  the  well-doing  of  the  trees,  but 
they  should  not  be  left  exposed  for  long  to  the 
atmosphere,  or  they  will  turn  brown  at  the  tips 
and  refuse  to  assimilate  the  food  given  them. 
Insect  pests  are  generally  very  persistent  in  a 
mixed  orchard  house,  and  they  should  be  given 
no  quarter.  If  fumigating  or  vaporising  is  in- 
convenient, the  tobacco  powder  puff  should  be 
used  frequently,  and  in  the  event  of  a  prospective 
bright  day,  the  application  of  powder  given  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening  should  be  syringed  off 
again  in  the  morning.  The  syringing  will  not 
only  safeguard  the  dusted  shoots  from  injury 
through  the  combined  effects  of  the  strong  sun- 
heat  and  the  powder,  but  it  will  remove  those 
insects  which  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  powder 
without  being  killed  outright.  Stopping  the 
shoots,  which  is  an  essential  item  with  pot  trees 
which  have  to  be  kept  within  bounds  as  to  size, 
will  also  clear  off  some  of  the  insect  pests  which 
congregate  towards  the  ends  of  the  new  growth. 
In  stopping,  leave  in  most  cases  five  or  six  leaves 
to  a  shoot ;  if  stopped  closer  than  this  there  is 
danger  of  the  back  eyes  breaking  into  growth  and 
spoiling  the  prospects  for  next  year. 

Cherries. — Cherries  are  among  the  first  of 
stone  fruits  to  ripen,  and  any  that  are  approach 
ing  this  stage  must  have  the  atmospheric  mois 
ture  reduced,  as  most  of  the  varieties  are  par 
ticularly  liable  to  split  under  the  influence  of  any 
thing  like  a  damp  atmosphere.  It  is  not  neces 
sary  that  the  fruits  shall  become  actually  wet  to 
promote  this  cracking,  for  a  dampness  in  the  air 
is  sufficient  to  spoil  the  fruits  ;  consetjuently  the 
house  should  never  be  shut  close  for  fear  of  con 
densation,  and,  if  need  be,  a  little  fire-heat  may 
be  applied,  but  with  great  caution,  for  the  Cherry 
is  particularly  impatient  of  over  forcing.  As  thi 
fruits  ripen,  watering  at  the  root  should  also  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  degree,  -■•o  that 
there  may  be  no  sudden  rush  of  sap. 

Pot  Vines. — Where  homegrown  canes  are  used 
for  forcing,  those  for  next  year  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  fruiting  pots  without  delay  and  put 
into  a  good  position,  where  they  can  have  ample 
light  and  room  in  which  to  finish  their  growth. 
To  prevent  a  check  when  potting,  all  the  materials 
should  be  prepared  and  brought  into  the  growing 
quarters,  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  warmed, 
the  pots  clean,  dry,  and  well  crocked.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  potting  mixture  should  consist  of 
fairly  heavy  yellow  loam,  to  which  may  be  added 
burnt  soil,  broken  mortar  rubbish  and  some  finely 
broken  bones  of  good  quality.  In  such  material 
the  wood  that  will  be  made  should  be  of  the 
right  character  to  make  a  fair-sized  and  well 
ripened  Vine — two  very  important  points  in  pot 
Vines.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  nice  hotbed  and 
water  carefully  until  the  new  soil  is  filled  with 
roots.  The  rods  are  best  if  they  can  be  trained 
fairly  close  to  the  roof-glass,  but  I  have  seen  most 
excellent  rods  grown  in  the  centre  bed  of  a  lofty 
house  where  they  had  to  be  trained  vertically, 
and  should  never  object  to  so  growing  them, 
provided  each  Vine  was  allowed  plenty  of  room  to 
stand  clear  of  its  neighbour.  A  brisk  growing 
temperature  of  from  (i.5^  to  70^  as  a  minimum  will 
suit  these  Vines  for  the  present,  and  they  delight 
in  plenty  of  syringing,  which  should  be  carried 
out  effectively  at  least  twice  a  day  and  which  will 
help  to  keep  them  free  from  insects. 


Red  spider.— Extra  firing  frequently  brings 
on  an  attack  of  this  pest  in  vineries,  and  where 
Strawberries  have  to  share  the  house  an  attack  is 
almost  inevitable.  Sulphuring  the  pipes  in  the 
ordinary  way,  mixing  the  sulphur  up  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  whitewash  and  applying  to  the 
highly  heated  pipes  a  good  coating  of  the  mixture 
in  the  evening,  after  shutting  up  every  crevice 
from  which  the  fumes  might  escape,  is  a  good 
remedy,  but  should  not  be  applied  until  the 
Grapes  have  become  bigger  than  ordinary  garden 
Peas,  or  they  will  rust.  The  morning  afcer  the 
application  an  extra  quantity  of  air  should  be  put 
on  quite  early  to  get  rid  of  the  fumes  before  the 
sunlight  gets  strong.  Sponging  the  leaves  with 
clean  water  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  an 
attack  is  a  safe,  if  more  troublesome,  method,  but 
one  that  may  well  be  used  if  only  a  few  leaves  are 
affected.  Corndbi.vn. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
E.vRLY  Brussels  Sprouts.— In  gardens  where 
sprouts  are  expected  in  October  and  seed  was 
sown  in  frames  or  boxes  in  February  and  the 
plants  duly  hardened  oft",  planting  in  their  per- 
manent positions  may  now  be  performed.  The 
ground  should  have  been  dug  early  in  the  year  to 
allow  of  its  becoming  consolidated.  If,  however, 
it  has  now  to  be  prepared,  avoid  digging  in  much 
rich  manure,  as  this  will  encourage  a  gross,  sappy 
growth,  especially  if  the  summer  should  turn  out 
wet.  Old  Mushroom  manure  is  suitable,  giving 
several  waterings  with  liquid  manure  during  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  In  any  case  let  the  plot  be 
well  trodden.  Draw  moderately  deep  drills  and 
allow  plenty  of  space  between  the  rows  and 
plants,  as  if  thickly  grown,  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  hard  sprouts  of  good  quality.  If  the  soil 
is  light  and  shallow,  give  a  good  watering  as  soon 
as  planting  is  completed.  Later  batches  coming 
on  in  open  borders  must  now  have  attention, 
removing  the  nets  as  soon  as  all  fear  of  attacks 
from  chaffinches  is  past,  and  thin  freely.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Turnips. 

AsrARAiirs. — In  warm  gardens  cutting  will  now 
be  general.  Judgment  is  needed  for  this  opera 
tion,  as  if  the  knite  is  thrust  down  too  deeply,  the 
crowns  will  be  injured  and  next  year's  crop 
les.sened.  In  warm,  showery  weather  Asparagi 
grows  so  rapidly  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  go 
over  the  beds  twice  daily,  as  if  the  grass  is  not 
cut  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  it  opens  at  the 
tips,  which  does  not  improve  it  either  in  appear 
ance  or  flavour.  When  keeping  it  for  a  time,  I  do 
not  like  to  stand  it  in  water,  preferring  layir  _ 
good  thickness  of  clean  Moss  in  the  bottom  of 
shallow  pans,  damping  this  well,  and  standing 
the  bunches  in  it,  tying  them  up  somewhat 
loosely.  If  put  into  water  and  kept  for  several 
days  it  absorbs  too  much  moisture,  and  mould  is 
liable  to  set  in.  Where  blanched  Asparagus  is 
esteemed,  the  stools  should  now  be  covered  with 
fine  soil,  leaf-mould,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre.  This 
should  be  placed  over  in  the  form  of  mounds 
about  a  foot  high,  and  as  soon  as  the  Asparagus 
pushes  through  it  should  be  cut  before  it  loses  its 
delicate  pink  colour.  Young  beds  must  be  gently 
dealt  with,  or  they  will  be  crippled  ;  indeed,  cut- 
ting too  freely  is  accountable  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  inferior  beds.  Young  beds  planted  in 
March  will  have  become  established,  and  may  be 
assisted  with  some  approved  fertiliser  ;  this  will 
also  induce  the  roots  towards  the  surface  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  sun  and  air. 

Earliest  Celery. — W^here  extra  early  Celery 
is  expected,  the  batch  sown  in  February  and 
which  has  been  undergoing  hardening  oft'  for  a 
week  or  two  will  now  be  fit  for  transferring  to  the 
trenches  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden.  Even 
if  the  trenches  were  prepared  early  as  advised  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  good  treading.  Plants 
put  into  a  loose  root-run  soon  suffer  from  dryness 
and  are  apt  to  bolt.  Allow  as  much  room  between 
the  plants  as  possible,  and  make  a  point  of  well 
watering  the  frames  or  boxes  the  day  previous  to 
planting.  If  this  is  not  done  much  of  the  soil 
will  fall  from  the  roots  during  the  process  of  lift- 


ng.  After  planting,  place  some  evergreen 
boughs  on  each  side  of  the  trenches  to  protect 
from  sun  and  wind.  Planting  completed,  give  a 
thorough  watering  with  water  previously  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Any  suckers  which  may  be  clustering 
around  the  base  of  the  plants  should  be  pulled  off, 
and  if  possible  a  dull,  still  day  chosen  for  plant- 
This  remark  applies  to  all  delicate-rooted 
subjects,  and  a  few  plants  only  should  bo  lifted  ab 
ne.  Later  crops  of  this  vegetable  will  also 
need  attention,  pricking  off  into  cold  frames  or 
pits  if  such  are  available,  otherwise  sheltered 
nooks  or  corners  must  be  selected  and  temporary 
protection  given  at  night.  Some  6  inches  of  soil 
overlying  an  inch  of  good  rotten  manure  are  best, 
as  then  not  only  isa  good  stocky  growth  secured,  but 
the  plants  lift  well.  The  bed  should  rest  on  a  hard 
ash  or  earth  bottom.  Plants  brought  on  in  such 
positions  are  more  hardy,  and  often  do  better  in 
the  end  for  main  crop  suppUes  than  those  favoured 
with  more  heat  and  nursing.  The  great  point  to 
be  observed  with  beat-raised  lots  is  removal  to 
cool  quarters  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear 
above  ground,  and  to  thin  out  rigorously  imme- 
diately they  can  be  handled.  Seed  may  yet  be 
sown  where  ground  is  plentiful,  a  good  place 
being  under  a  hand-light  on  a  sunny  border,  as 
even  if  the  plants  are  not  blanched,  they  will 
come  in  useful  for  soups  and  flavouring,  saving 
the  blanched  rows  for  more  important  use. 
For  this  purpose  Leicester  Red  is  as  good  as  any. 
Shallots. — Where  these  are  in  active  growth 
they  must  be  examined  at  intervals  until  tho- 
roughly established,  as  sometimes  worms  will 
throw  the  bulbs  clean  out  of  the  soil,  especially 
where  this  is  light.  Replace  the  bulbs  and  tread 
the  ground  firmly,  afterwards  applying  a  liberal 
mulch  of  rich  manure.  Nothing  pays  better  for 
good  culture  than  Shallots,  farmyard  manure 
water  of  considerable  strength  inducing  the  bulbs 
to  swell  to  a  large  size.  J.  C. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


TOMATOES  FOR  COLD  HOUSES. 
Tomato  plants  for  growing  in  these  structures 
are,  I  find,  much  the  better  for  being  raised 
early  and  well  forwarded  in  warmth  some  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  time  for  placing  them  in  their 
final  positions.  In  a  hot,  dry  season  this  is 
not,  perhaps,  of  such  great  moment,  but  in  our 
uncertain  climate  we  cannot  expect  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  seasons  as  the  past  two  or 
three  have  been,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  be  prepared  against  any  contingency  in  this 
respect.  When  the  season  is  an  adverse  one, 
the  wisdom  of  adopting  the  policy  advocated 
above  is  then  only  too  clear,  and  anyone  at  all 
sceptical  on  the  point  can  soon  settle  the  matter 
by  planting  two  sets  of  plants  in  a  cold  house 
about  the  middle  of  May.  The  one  lot  should 
be  plants  in  an  advanced  stage  of  growth,  2  feet 
to  3  feet  in  height,  the  others  being  later 
raised  plants  about  9  inches  high.  A  careful 
record  should  also  be  kept  of  the  quantity  of 
fruit  yielded  by  each  batch  of  plants  and  results 
compared  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Having 
two  cold  houses  for  Tomato  growing,  which  are 
capable  of  accommodating  about  150  plants, 
from  which  the  best  possible  results  are  ex- 
pected, I  have  been  able  to  put  this  matter  to 
a  good  practical  test,  and  as  long  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  employ  forwarded  plants  I  have  no 
desire  to  fall  back  on  younger  and  smaller 
examples.  At  one  time  I  used  to  time  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  so  that  the  resulting  plants 
would-be  in  C-inch  pots  and  ready  for  transfer- 
ring to  their  permanent  quarters  by  the  third 
week  in  May.  These  were  planted  in  narrow 
borders  constructed  against  the  front  wall  of 
the  house,  the  outer  portion  of  the  borders 
being    held    in    position  by    a   wall   of    turf. 
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If  the  weather  proved  cold  after  they  were 
planted  they  were  some  time  before  they 
started  growing  again,  even  with  the  aid 
of  whatever  sun-heat  could  be  conserved, 
either  by  keeping  the  houses  closed  entirely 
or  by  shutting  them  up  early  in  the 
day.  Under  favourable  conditions  the  plants 
grew  fast  enough,  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  was  consumed  in  their  getting  into  a  bear- 
ing condition,  with  the  consequent  result  that 
they  would  barely  reach  the  top  of  the  house  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  If  they  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  this,  the  last  few  trusses  of  fruit 
seldom  or  ever  ripened,  they  being  formed  too 
late  to  mature  in  a  cold  house.  These  plants 
also  fruited  freely  enough,  but  so  much  of  the 
time  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  being 
utilised  in  making  growth,  they  did  not  yield 
so  much  fruit  by  quite  one-fourth  as  they 
might  have  done  had  the  plants  been  older  and 
larger  to  start  with. 

This,  therefore,. led  me  to  change  my  plans. 
In  the  first  place,  planting  in  narrow  borders 
was  abandoned,  and  boxes  made  to  tit  the 
houses  were  substituted.  These  were  made  of 
such  a  length  that  they  could  be  carried  from 
one  house  to  another,  and  were  11  inches 
deep  and  the  same  in  width.  The  seeds  were 
sown  early  in  March  and  the  plants  afterwards 
grown  on  without  a  check  in  a  vinery  until  the 
pots  were  fairly  full  of  roots.  In  the  meantime 
the  boxes  were  half  filled  with  suitable  com- 
post and  placed  in  another  vinery  just  being 
started.  The  plants  when  ready  were  trans- 
ferred to  these,  one  stake  being  placed  for  the 
support  of  each  pair  of  plants,  and  after  being 
watered  home  were  kept  rather  on  the  dry  side 
until  they  began  to  grow  freely.  By  the  middle 
of  May  these  plants  were  between  2  feet  and 
3  feet  high.  The  soil  in  the  boxes  was  per- 
meated with  roots  in  all  directions,  and  the 
plants  were  therefore  in  excellent  condition  for 
transferring  to  their  final  quarters.  When  this 
was  done  they  experienced  no  check,  and  by 
keeping  the  houses  somewhat  close  for  a  week 
or  so,  they  soon  reached  some  distance  up  the 
wires.  These  eventually  bore  great  quantities 
of  fruit  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
stems,  the  total  weight  being  far  in  excess  of 
that  obtained  from  plants  grown  under  the 
system  previously  mentioned.  This  proving  so 
much  the  superior  method  of  the  two,  I  have 
since  then  grown  them  in  this  way.  Of  course, 
boxes  of  this  description  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  room,  but  when  it  can  be  done  it  certainly 
pays.  Six-inch  or  7-inch  pots  might  also  be 
used,  which  if  not  quite  so  suitable  as  boxes 
would  have  the  advantage  of  taking  up  less 
space.  At  any  rate  where  it  is  possible  to 
forward  the  plants  in  the  manner  described 
the  advantage  gained  in  the  shape  of  a  heavier 
yield  of  fruit  is  ample  compensation  for  the 
extra  trouble  and  labour  involved.         A.  W 


it  certainly  well  deserves.  I  grew  it  the  first 
season  it  was  sent  out,  and  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  it.  There  may  be  other  sorts  as  good  in 
flavour,  but  none,  I  think,  lasts  such  a  long  time 
in  eatable  condition.  No  better  could  possibly 
be  selected  for  poor,  shallow  soils,  and  in  tropical 
summers  it  is  indeed  a  boon.  It  is  of  medium  size, 
of  a  coppery  colour  externally,  very  solid,  crisp, 
and  juicy,  and  grand  for  the  salad-bowl.  For 
sowing  in  spring  with  such  sorts  as  Golden  Queen 
and  Early  Gem  it  is  most  useful,  forming  a  good 
succession.  I  have  not  tried  it  for  winter  work, 
but  have  an  idea  it  would  prove  hardy,  and,  if 
given  frame  protection,  would  turn  in  useful  as  a 
second  early  in  spring. — C.  N. 

Chicory.— Considering  the  esteem  in  which 
good  winter  salading  is  held,  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  the  culture  of  Chicory  should  be  so 
much  neglected,  especially  when  its  hardiness  is 
taken  into  account,  also  the  fact  that  after  a  long 
spell  of  sharp  weather  good  Lettuce  and  even 
Endive  are  scarce.  A  mistake  sometimes  made  is 
in  sowing  Chicory  too  soon,  with  the  result  that 
the  plants  run  to  seed  prematurely.  It  is  well 
to  make  two  sowings,  giving  good  deep  grouncij 
and  practising  early  and  free  thinning  out  of  the 
seedlings,  a<i  badly  developed  crowns  never  pay. 
The  roots  when  lifted  take  very  little  forcing  to 
induce  a  sturdy  blanched  growth,  and  where  a 
Mushroom   house    does    not    exist,    a   darkened 


not  possible  that  any  other  manure  was  employed. 
The  wood  ashes  would  be  advantageous  rather 
than  otherwise.  The  variety  you  name  is  a  strong 
grower  and  the  plants  sent  are  far  from  strong, 
so  they  must  have  suffered  from  the  start.  As 
to  your  taking  preventive  measures,  we  certainly 
would  not  sow  the  Peas  in  the  same  soil,  and  it 
will  be  well  to  use  soot  less  freely,  though,  as 
previously  stated,  we  are  not  quite  sure  soot  is 
answerable  entirely  for  the  mischief.  It  looks  as 
if  some  strong  patent  manures  also  had  been 
applied.  Far  better  rely  on  good  animal  manure 
for  a  time,  and  if  the  land  is  good  omit  food  of  all 
kinds,  as  one  may  readily  feed  from  the  surface 
later  on.  We  prefer  dressing  the  land  in  the 
early  autumn  rather  than  at  sowing  time. — Ed. 


EARLY  BROCCOLI. 
I  GROW  most  of  the  new  kinds  as  sent  out,  as 
also  the  old  ^'arieties,  to  test  earliness  and  hardi- 
ness. I  have  failed  with  a  few  of  the  older 
kinds  which  were  reliable  some  years  ago.  This 
is  easily  accounted  for,  as,  unless  the  seed  is 
carefully  harvested,  stocks  so  soon  become 
mixed  that  a  true  type  is  often  not  to  be  had. 
The  variety  illustrated— Superb  Early  White — 
an  introduction  of  recent  date,  I  find  the  most 
reliable  February  and  March  Broccoli,  and  for 


Broccoli  Superb  Early  White.    From  a  plwtograph  by  Mr.  G.  Champio 


Potato  King  Noble.— This  Potato  appears 
to  be  better  known  in  some  districts  than  in 
others.  I  have  never  grown  it,  but  a  farmer  who 
grows  a  large  breadth  and  has  tried  many  varieties 
gives  it  an  excellent  character.  His  soil  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  and  such  as  would  not  suit  a 
great  many  sorts,  yet  King  Noble  yields  splen- 
didly, and  the  cooking  qualities  are  all  that  could 
be  desired.  I  tasted  some  at  my  friend's  table 
and  thought  their  uniform  size,  mealiness  and 
sweet,  nutty  flavour,  excellent.  Of  course  the 
varieties  which  grow  and  yield  well  on  light  and 
medium  soils  are  legion,  but  I  think  good  all 
round  heavy  soil  Potatoes  are  specially  valuable, 
and  those  possessing  such  a  medium  would  do 
well  to  give  King  Noble  a  trial.— C. 

Cabbage  Iiettuce  Continuity.— This  grand 
Lettuce  seems  to  have  gained  general  favour,  as 


receptacle  beneath  a  greenhouse  stage,  or  in  a 
warm  cellar  will  answer  well.  Lifting  the  roots 
piecemeal  is  the  best,  and  in  spring  the  latest 
portions  of  the  rows  are  often  invaluable  and  may 
even  be  blanched  where  they  grow  by  means  of 
pots. — N.  N. 

Peas  failing'. — I  am  sending  you  some 
specimens  of  Peas  which  have  shrivelled  up. 
Two  whole  rows  have  gone  bke  this  in  patches, 
about  75  per  cent,  being  attacked.  Could  you 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  and  if  there  is  any  cure 
for  it '!  Wood  ashes  and  soot  were  sprinkled  on  the 
ground  at  the  time  of  sowing  to  keep  off  wire- 
worm.  The  kind  is  Dwarf  Mammoth  Marrowfat. 
I  shall  soon  be  sowing  some  more,  so  any  advice 
on  preventive  measures  will  be  most  welcome.— 
G.  J.  D.  B. 

*»*  The  roots  of  your  Peas  have  had  too  much 
soot  or  are  suffering  from  the  action  of  some 
strong  chemical  manure,  as  upon  close  examina- 
tion we  find  all  the  roots  have  perished.  Pea 
roots  in  a  tender  state  are  very  soon  injured. 
Strong  food  that  would  not  be  felt  when  the  Peas 
are  in  vigorous  growth  is  not  safe  when  they  are 
young.  From  the  sample  sent  it  appeal's  as  if  the 
seed  had  been  sown  in  almost  pure  soot.  At  any 
rate  the  roots  were  all  killed  as  soon  as  they  laid 
hold  of  the  strong  material.  You  give  us  no  idea 
as_to  quantity  of  soot  used,  and  we  suppose  it  was 


two  seasons  this  has  taken  the  place  of  the  once 
well-known  Snow's  Winter  ^Vhite.  For  many 
years  Snow's  Winter  White  was  considered  the 
best  winter  Broccoli  in  cultivation,  but  with  me 
the  one  illustrated  now  takes  its  place,  and, 
owing  to  its  being  so  well  protected  by  foliage, 
it  stands  some  frost  without  injury,  and,  being 
a  dwarf  variety,  it  is  better  able  to  battle 
against  our  variable  winters.  Of  course,  for 
the  earliest,  late  autumn,  or  winter  supplies 
few  varieties  are  superior  to  the  Self-protecting 
Autumn  Broccoli.  This,  sown  in  March  and 
again  in  May,  will  give  a  succession.  The 
succession,  however,  is  not  always  reliable,  as 
the  last  sowing  follows  the  first  so  quickly. 
Some  small  advantages  may,  however,  be  gained 
by  planting  in  a  different  position  and  in  heavier 
soil  for  the  later  supply.  My  difficulty  is  with 
what  may  be  termed  tlie  early  spring  Broccoli. 
There  are  rarely  any  failures  with  the  winter 
kinds  such  as  the  Protecting,  thus  showing  the 
necessity  of  making  the  most  of  a  good  early 
kind.  In  some  gardens  I  have  seen  much 
better  heads  of  Superb  Early  White  than  in 
my  own.  This  may  be  explained,  as  the  soil  is 
very  light,  resting  on  gravel.  This  I  do  not 
i  advise  for  the  Broccoli  crop.     I  prefer  a  hold- 
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ing  soil,  and  in  this  the  plants  are  more  sturdy 
and  the  curd  closer  and  sweeter.  An  open 
position  is  also  advantageous. 

Many  say  it  is  useless  to  sow  the  early  au- 
tumn kinds  for  spring  supplies.  This  is  fairly 
true  in  ray  case,  as  I  find  the  Autumn  Protect- 
ing sown  say  in  May  or  even  June  will  not  be 
reliable  in  March.  The  plants  form  small 
heads,  which  turn  in  before  Christmas.  In 
heavier  land  and  an  open  position  there  may  be 
better  results,  but  such  is  my  own  experience- 
If  such  an  excellent  variety  as  the  Autumn 
Protecting  could  be  had  in  quantity  say  in 
January  or  February,  a  time  Broccoli  is  never 
plentiful,  it  would  be  a  great  gain.  A  very 
desirable  variety  for  what  may  be  termed  mid- 
winter supplies  to  follow  the  Protecting,  and  in 
advance  of  the  Early  Superb,  is  Christmas 
White,  a  dwarf  grower,  the  head  well  protected. 
This  was  tried  and  found  reliable  both  as 
regards  season  and  quality.  The  season  of  com- 
ing into  use  is  a  strong  point,  as  some  of  the 
winter  kinds  do  not  turn  in  when  needed .  To 
get  the  best  results,  one  must  have  good  plants. 
The  season  of  planting,  too,  is  not  always  suit- 
able, as  in  many  gardens  the  land  required  for 
the  Broccoli  is  occupied  by  crops  that  have  to 
be  cleared  and  the  planting  is  delayed,  with  the 
result  that  the  plants  suffer.  One  often  sees 
much  better  results  with  growers  on  a  large 
scale  who  can  give  field  or  market  garden  cul- 
ture. Another  mistake  in  culture  is  too  thick 
sowing. 

At  the  best  the  midwinter  and  early  Broc- 
coli crop  is  precarious,  and  it  is  well  to  give  as 
good  culture  as  possible  in  the  way  of  soU,  selec- 
tion of  reliable  kinds,  and  sowing  to  obtain  good 
plants  at  the  start.  G.  Wythes. 


Paris  Market  as  a  winter  Lettuce. — 
Under  the  shelter  of  a  south  wall  this  variety  is 
reliable  and  useful  for  early  spring  cutting,  not 
so  hardy  perhaps  as  the  older  Hammersmith,  but 
earlier.  Sown  in  August  and  September  last,  the 
plants  made  but  slow  progress,  and  were  only 
very  small  when  placed  in  their  winter  quarters, 
but  during  April  they  developed  remarkably 
large  and  succulent  heads  and  were  useful  as  a 
supplement  to  the  frame-grown  Lettuce.  The 
value  of  such  a  variety  would  be  greater  to  the 
gardener  who  is  without  the  means  for  forcing 
Lettuces  early  under  glass.  In  outdoor  Lettuces 
much  depends  on  the  weather  and  the  position  in 
which  they  are  grown.  Narrow  borders  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall  invariably  afford  sufficient 
shelter  for  them  to  pass  through  ordinary  winters 
in  safety.  This  variety  is  prone  to  run  to  seed  in 
summer  should  the  weather  set  in  bright  and 
there  is  an  absence  of  rain.  The  same  thing 
happens  in  spring  if  the  seed  is  sown  too  early  in 
autumn  and  there  is  a  period  of  sunshine  in  spring 
of  more  than  ordinary  duration.  The  variety, 
however,  is  one  that  might  be  grown  for  spring 
cutting  by  those  who  have  not  done  so. — W.  S. 

Early  Peas.  —  Like  "  G.  W.  S.,"  I  fear 
growers  who  contemplated  spring  weather  and 
planted  their  early  Peas  just  previous  to  the 
sharp  spell  in  March  suffered  a  serious  loss.  It  is 
true  the  weather  just  previous  to  the  frost  was 
mild  and  assuring,  but  the  date  was  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  misgivings,  for  March  often  is  a 
month  when  cold  weather  prevails,  sometimes 
even  up  to  the  last  day.  My  stock  remained 
under  the  shelter  of  a  cold  pit,  and  having 
lieen  planted  when  genial  weather  set  in,  they 
have  made  satisfactory  progress  since,  and  are 
well  in  advance  of  the  earliest  outdoor  sowing, 
which  is  favoured  with  a  warm  and  sunny  bor- 
der. My  first  sowing  in  a  more  open  south 
border  was  just  through  the  soil  at  the  time  of 
the  March  fronts,  and  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  the  injury  in- 
flicted by  them.  The  rows  are  very  irregular  and 
the  plants  uneven  in  height.    A  second  sowing 


from  the  same  bags  will  probably  out-distance 
them  in  crop  and  earliness.  There  is  scarcely  any 
comparison  between  the  two  sowings,  although 
they  occupy  a  portion  of  the  same  border.  I  do 
not  remember  a  time  when  March  frosts  had  such 
an  unfavourable  and  lasting  effect  on  outdoor- 
sown  Peas  as  this  year.  Three  varieties  were 
sown  on  the  same  date  —  Exonian,  Veitch's 
Earliest  Marrow,  and  Early  Oiant  Marrow.  The 
first  named  now  shows  the  least  injury,  the  last 
the  most.  We  had  IV  of  frost  twice,  and  on 
several  mornings  from  9°  to  16°  were  registered. 
The  biting  winds,  I  beheve,  did  even  more  injury 
to  tender  vegetation  than  the  actual  frost.  1 
agree  with  "  G.  W.  S."  that  Peas  raised  in  strong 
heat  are  those  that  suffer  most  should  cold 
weather  overtake  them  after  planting,  even 
though  they  are  hardened  off  in  cold  frames  and 
afterwards  in  the  open.  Although  I  have  not 
proved  the  value  of  turf  pits  and  straw-thatched 
hurdles,  I  quite  believe  them  to  be  better  for  rais- 
ing Peas  in  than  warm  houses. — W.  S.,  Willfi. 


SPRING  CABBAGE. 
The  varieties  of  really  good  early  spring  Cabbage 
are  very  limited.  Some  are  apt  to  bolt  if  sown  a 
little  too  early  or  receive  a  check  after  they  have 
commenced  to  heart,  while  others  are  either  too 
coarse  or  do  not  turn  in  quick  enough.  With  me 
the  seed  was  not  sown  quite  so  early  as  last 
season,  the  first  sowing  being  made  on  .luly  13. 
This  consisted  of  Ellam's  and  Flower  of  Spring, 
and  out  of  several  hundreds,  not  more  than  '2  per 
cent,  bolted.  The  second  sowing  was  made  on 
August  9,  this  including  several  varieties,  some  of 
which  bolted  badly.  A  third  sowing  was  mad 
on  August  :!1.  Those  from  the  early  sowings 
were  planted  out  on  September  '22,  while  those 
from  the  second  were  not  planted  till  October 
at  which  date  those  from  the  last  sowing  were  put 
out.  Heartwell  is  a  nice  little  Cabbage  that  turns 
in  quickly.  This  was  sown  on  August  9  and  planted 
out  on  October  18.  None  have  gone  to  seed.  Gold 
finder  is  also  a  neat  little  variety  that  turns  ir 
quickly,  very  few  indeed  of  which  bolted.  Little 
Gem  is  rightly  named,  for  it  is  both  small  and 
neat,  turning  in  quickly.  A  dwarf  variety  I 
received  from  Mr.  Beasley  at  The  Denbies  is  quite 
distinct  in  character,  very  compact  and  of  good 
quality.  Main-crop  is  also  a  grand  variety  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden.  Of  the  other 
varieties  planted,  all  more  or  less  were  inchne  " 
bolt,  some  very  badly.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  that  the  time  of  sowing  is  not  altogethei 
the  cause  of  Cabbage  bolting,  as  of  those  sowr 
very  early  very  few  went  to  seed,  while  numbers 
of  the  second  sowing  did  so.  Those  from  the  first 
sowing  have  been  ready  for  use  since  April  20, 
though  they  received  such  a  check  in  March 
Smaller  plants  at  that  date  suffered  much  from 
the  attacks  of  larks,  which  visited  them  daily 
while  the  sharp  weather  lasted.  Early  Cabbages 
have  proved  very  useful  this  spring,  as  in  many 
places  the  winter  Borecole  and  Spinach  were  poo 
the  latter  in  particular  in  this  district,  where  the 
rainfall  last  autumn  was  so  scarce.  With  me  this 
crop  was  an  entire  failure. — H.  C.  P. 

The  contribution  of  "A.  D.'  brought  out 

some  very  interesting  comparisons  and  reasons  for 
the  late  crop  of  spring  Cabbages  almost  every 
where  prevailing.  -Although  each  of  the  three 
writers  gave  different  versions,  to  the  practical 
mind  each  gave  a  correct  solution  of  the  year's 
failing.  There  are,  however,  sometimes  vagaries 
of  the  Cabbage  bed  that  can  scarcely  be  under- 
stood, and  that  furnish  problems  almost  or  quite 
insoluble.  There  will  be  many  such  this  year,  no 
doubt.  Two  very  prominent  causes  for  trouble 
were  furnished  in  the  abnormally  dry  summer 
weather,  making  it  in  many  cases  impossible  to 
raise  plants  at  all  without  continued  and  oft 
repeated  watering  of  the  drills  or  bed.  Thii 
arrested  the  natural  progress  of  the  seedling 
plants  and  set  up  blindness  to  a  very  serious  ex 
tent,  many  of  the  best-looking  plants  having  no 
crown  at  all,  and  thus  the  weaker  and  later 
plants  had    to    do    service    for   planting.      The 


drought  continued  so  late,  too,  that  they  were  a 
long  time  before  they  had  a  roothold,  and  when 
rain  did  set  in  its  volume  was  such  as  to  swamp 
the  weak  and  poorly-rooted  plants,  rendering  the 
soil  more  like  a  quagmire  than  anything  else. 
The  mild  winter,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  is 
the  cause  of  forward  Cabbage  beds,  did  nob 
have  this  effect,  because  of  the  soddened  state 
of  the  ground  :  in  f.tct,  the  state  of  the 
plants  is  less  satisfactory  than  often  happens 
after  a  severe  winter's  frost.  Following  so 
closely  on  the  rain-charged  soil,  the  frost  and 
biting  winds  had  a  damaging  effect,  far  more 
serious  than  obtains  when  the  ground  is  in  a  more 
normal  condition  and  the  plants  better  prepared. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  Cabbage  beds  are  as 
healthy  and  satisfactory  to-day  as  they  are.  My 
favourite  varieties  are  Ellam's,  Early  Offenham, 
and  Flower  of  Spring  —  Wheeler's  and  Mein's 
No.  1  being  planted  in  smaller  numbers.  I  have 
not  suffered  much  from  bolting,  but  many  plants 
succumbed  to  the  soddened  soil  and  the  effects 
of  the  severe  weather  of  February  and  March. 
Last  year  I  was  able  to  cut  nice  full-hearted 
Cabbages  at  Easter.  Up  to  the  end  of  April  this 
season  only  one  dish  has  been  cut,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  not  such  as  to  furnish  a  regular  supply 
for  some  time  yet.  Those  who  have  the  advantage 
of  a  store  of  licjuid  manure  to  apply  to  the 
Cabbage  bed  now  score  a  great  deal  in  forward- 
ing and  increasing  the  size  of  their  plants,  no 
crop  responding  so  quickly  as  Cabbages  to  liquid 
manure.  Nitr.ate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonii, 
i  oz.  to  each  gallon,  dissolved  in  water  and  poured 
on  between  the  plants,  or  sprinkled  hghtly  over 
the  surface  in  a  dry  state  just  previous  to  rain, 
stimulates  activity  in  the  Cabbages  and  hastens 
their  maturity.— W.  S.,  fVills. 

In  the   interesting   notes  on  page  279  it 

is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  in  spite  of  scar- 
city, lateness,  and  other  drawbacks,  very  little 
bolting  has  been  observed  by  the  writers  of 
the  articles.  There  are  many  growers  of  spring 
Cabbage  who  wish  they  were  in  a  similar  fortu- 
nate position,  for  in  some  parts  this  evil  seems  to 
be  getting  prevalent.  I  hope  to  escape,  as  my 
breadth  of  spring  Cabbage,  though  late,  appears 
to  be  hearting  all  right.  In  several  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  I  have  observed  instances  of 
bolting  ;  in  one  case  in  particular  I  should  think 
75  per  cent,  of  the  plants  are  going.  "  Dorset  " 
gives  an  explanation  for  bolting  which  is  in 
accordance  with  my  own  ideas,  as  in  the  gardens 
I  refer  to  where  bolting  is  prevalent  the  plants 
had  got  very  forward,  having  made  considerable 
growth  during  the  winter.  I  think  also  that 
heavy  applications  of  strong  fertilisers,  such  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  before  the  plants  commence 
hearting  are  often  the  cause  of  bolting.— G.  H.  H. 


Cottagers'  Potatoes. — Whilst  in  small  gar- 
dens or  on  allotments  the  cultivators  are  usually 
willing  to  grow  any  strongly  recommended  varie- 
ties they  can  obtain,  they  habitually  grow  such 
ones  as  come  cheaply  to  them,  and  these  com- 
monly include  such  well-known  earlies  as  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  both  white  and  pink,  Early  Kose,  and 
Puritan,  as  all  whilst  early  are  good  croppers. 
For  succession  they  like  Satisfaction,  and  for  later 
ones  Windsor  Castle,  The  Bruce,  Up-to-date  (now 
getting  plentiful),  and  a  few  other  strong  growers. 
As  in  small  gardens  and  allotments  the  soil  is 
seldom  rich,  these  strong  growers  are  not  pro- 
ducers of  large  tubers,  especially  since  room  be- 
tween the  rows  is  often  far  too  restricted.  Capital 
varieties  for  cottagers  to  look  afcer  in  future  are, 
besides  some  of  those  named,  Snowball,  Chal- 
lenge, and  The  Crofter,  .all  flattish  rounds  in 
sh>ipe,  rather  coarse  growers,  and  ripening  in 
good  season.  Nob  only  are  these  of  excellent 
quality,  but,  being  round,  they  never  grow  out, 
as  the  long  or  kidney  varieties  will  in  certain 
seasons.  To  the  latter  three  named  mav  be  added 
of  other  rounds  Windsor  Castle,  Syon  House  Pro- 
lific, and  Renown,  making  a  first-class  half  a 
dozen.  Generally  new  varieties  of  Potatoes  have 
given  long  or  kidney-shaped  tubers  plentifully. 
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It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  find  that  of  late 
some  first-rate  rounds  have  come  to  the  front. 
One  of  the  latest  is  Ellen  Terry,  which  obtained 
an  award  of  merit  at  Chiswick  last  year,  as  also 
did  Challenge.— A.  D. 

Onions  bolting'  to  flower. — "  H.  R."  refers 
to  autumn-sown  Onion  plants  bolting  off  to  flower 
prematurely  in  the  spring  as  indicating  their 
biennial  character.  As  the  Onion  is  essentially  a 
biennial,  the  bolting  referred  to  is  rather  exhibit- 
ing a  tendency  to  revert  to  its  original  annual 
character.  But  precocious  bolting  as  referred  to, 
whilst  seen  in  so  many  root-producing  plants 
occasionally,  as  is  frequently  displayed  by  Par- 
snips, Beets  and  Carrots  also,  is  more  commonly 
due  to  sowing  seed  too  early  in  the  season  or  to 
some  similar  reasons.  ' '  I  sowed  my  Onion  seed  too 
early  last  winter,"  said  one  of  our  great  Onion 
growers  the  other  day,  "and  the  result  was  one 
third  of  the  plants  went  off'  to  flower  during  the 
summer  rather  than  produce  bulbs."  He  both 
sowed  and  planted  out  later  this  season.  Gener- 
ally bolting  in  this  way  more  marks  autumn-sown 
plants  than  spring-sown  ones,  but  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  ordinary  summer  varieties  bolt  off'  more 
freely  than  do  Tripolis.  If  sown,  as  so  many  will 
do,  early  in  August,  plants  commonly  bolt.  It  is 
better  to  sow  from  the  20th  to  the  '2oth  for  the 
country  generally,  as  the  plants  resulting  do  not 
become  too  large  to  winter  well,  and  that  is  the 
chief  desideratum.  Strains  or  stocks  are  generally 
so  good  that  these  are  rarely  in  fault.  It  is  either 
the  time  of  sowing,  often  a  matter  of  importance 
even  with  Cabbages,  or  perhaps  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  season  that  governs  the  bolting. — 
A.  D. 


POTATOES  FOR  HOME  USE  AND 
EXHIBITION. 
In  replying  to  my  criticism  of  some  remarks  in 
his  article  on  "  Cottagers'  Potatoes,"  "  B.  S.  N." 
makes  a  statement  on  p.  297  which,  if  correct, 
casts  a  grave  reflection  on  the  usefulness  or  other- 
wise of  vegetable  shows.  "  B.  S.  N."  says,  "I 
know  that  such .  is  the  enthusiasm  of  some  cot- 
tagers in  exhibiting  Potatoes,  that  they  will 
forego  all-round  useful  sorts  in  order  to  grow 
handsome  varieties  with  which  they  may  win 
first  prizes."  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  puzzled 
to  know  why-  any  distinction  should  be  made 
between  vegetables  for  home  use  and  vegetables 
for  show.  The  idea  of  .any  horticultural  society 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  that  of  encouraging  the  culture 
of  the  best  of  anything  and  everything  ;  there- 
fore it  is  obviou.s  that  the  best  Potato  for  home 
use  should  also  be  the  best  for  exhibition.  If  the 
cottager  grows  handsome  Potatoes  which  have 
appearance  alone  to  recommend  them  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  small  prizes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  winter  supply  of  this  vegetable 
commodity,  then  the  vegetable  show  as  an  insti- 
tution is  misleading,  and  instead  of  encouraging 
good  gardening  ic  ignores  entirely  the  most 
important  of  all  points— utility.  I  do  not  know 
whether  "  B.  S.  N."  wishes  to  infer  that  the 
varieties  I  referred  to  on  p.  253  as  being  grown 
by  cottagers  with  whom  I  come  into  contact  are 
useful  for  prize-winning  alone  and  are  notworthy  of 
being  classed  among  his  "  all-round  useful  sorts." 
It  was  on  account  of  their  usefulness  that  I  men- 
tioned them,  and  as  for  Up-to-date,  I  can  only 
recommend  "  B.  S.  N."  to  try  it.  It  has  been 
highly  spoken  of  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
so  quickly  has  it  come  to  the  front,  that  it  is  now 
grown  largely  for  the  London  markets. — G.  H.  H. 
*,.*  It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  vegetables 
when  put  up  for  prizes  are  now-a-days  mostly 
iudged  by  size,  as  witness  the  huge  Potatoes,  Cauli- 
flowers, Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions  and  many  other 
vegetables  often  shown.  Having  been  employed 
in  gardens  where  vegetable  showing  was  made  a 
speciality,  we  can  speak  on  the  matter.  The 
vegetables  which  were  intended  for  exhibition 
received  far  more  attention  in  the  way  of  feeding, 
&c.,  than  those  grown  for  home  use,  while  only  a 
limited  quantity  was  grown  for  show.  'We  do 
not  want  these  fat,  overfed  vegetables,  which,  as 


far  as  quality  is  concerned,  are  very  poor  and  are 
"  only  grown  to  exhibit."  Take,  for  instance,  the 
International  Kidney  Potato,  which  at  one  time 
used  to  be  found  in  every  winning  stand  of  Pota- 
toes. Of  what  use  was  this  Potato  for  the  table '! 
None  whatever,  it  being  soapy,  wet  and  altogether 
unfit  for  home  use.  Take  again  the  huge  Onions 
which  we  see  shown  and  over  which  such  a  deal 
of  fuss  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  sowing  the 
seed  under  glass,  potting  on  the  seedlings.  Sic, 
the  result  being  huge  overgrown  bulbs  which 
never  keep  half  so  well  as  the  medium-sized,  firm 
bulbs  grown  in  the  ordinary  way. — Ed. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.-KITCHEN. 


Potato  Maincrop.— On    p.  297  "G.  'W.  S." 

advises  the  planting  of  this    variety  as  a  main  crop. 


Royal  OardenK,  Kew. 
'  Mr.  Q.  Champion. 


It  may  do  well  enough  on  light  soil,  but  T  planted  it 
here  on  heavy  ground  close  to  the  river  last  year,  and 
the  result  was  most  disappointing,  as  when  dug  the 
tubers  were  largo,  but  nearly  all  were  diseased, 
and  this  after  a  very  dry  summer.  As  "  B.  S.  N." 
remarks,  it  certainly  is  not  disease-proof. — A.  Sadlek, 
Chertseii. 

Asparagus  Perfactiou  — Th's  is  a  vpiy  tine 
early  variety.  I  cnmmenoeil  c  itting  from  it  in  an 
exposed  DO^ifion  and  very  fold  t^oil  without  the  least 
protection  on  April  18.     The  leii  was  sown  two  years 


ago  and  the  plants  have  done  very  well.  The  soil  was 
thrown  out  early  in  the  summer  of  1890  and  the  place 
used  as  a  depository  for  all  kinds  of  garden  rubbish 
during  the  season.  A  layer  of  manure  about  4  inches 
thick  was  laid  on  this  in  the  autumn  and  the  best  of 
the  soil  returned.  The  bed  stands  very  little  above 
the  suri-ounding  level,  and  the  tirst  season  after  sowing 
a  crop  of  Lettuce  was  taken  from  it,  so  that  it  has 
only  stood  one  season  idle  since  sowing.  Perfection  is 
a  large  variety,  but  very  good  in  flavour.  The  roots 
are  excellent  for  forcing,  and  as  a  general  good  all- 
round  kind  it  would,  I  think,  be  hard  to  beat. — H.  H. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 

AN  IVY  COLUMN. 
Amonc;  the  groups  of  hardy  plants  that  have 
been  introduced  into  Britain  from  other  coun- 
tries there  is  none,  perhaps,  that  has  proved  of 
so  little  importance,  either  as  regards  numbers 
or  individual  merit,  as  the  hardy  evergreen 
climbers.  Climbing  evergreens  form  a  class  of 
plants  which,  although  very  abundant  in  the 
tropics,  become  gradually  scarcer  as  cooler 
latitudes  are  reached,  until  finally  they  almost 
disappear  in  climates  similar  to  the  average  one 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
Ivy  is  just  as  indispensable  to  our  gardens  now 
as  it  was  before  the  world  was  ransacked  to  fill 
and  beautify  them.  What  is  there,  for  instance, 
except  the  Ivy,  that  would  clothe  a  bare  column 
so  perfectly  and  so  beautifully  as  that  in  the 
illustration  is  clothed  ?  The  great  value  of  the 
Ivy  is  due  to  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  it 
can  be  used.  As  an  evergreen  covering  for 
high,  unsightly  walls  or  buildings,  for  adding 
to  the  picturesqueness  and  hiding  the  decay  of 
time-worn  trees,  or  for  making  a  green  carpet 
beneath  the  branches' of  healthier  ones  where 
little  or  nothing  will  grow,  it  is  without  a  rival. 
Of  the  numerous  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Ivy 
that  now  exist — varying  in  their  silver  or 
golden  variegation  or  in  the  size  and  outline  of 
their  leaves — the  bulk  has  been  derived  from 
the  forms  of  Hedera  Helix  found  in  the  British 
Isles.  Some,  however,  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  large-leaved  varieties  have  been  introduced 
from  North  Asia. 

The  variety  in  the  illustration  is  known  as 
tortuosa,  or  Glymi.  The  leaves  are  of  medium 
size,  more  or  less  wedge-shaped,  or  sometimes 
three-lobed,  of  a  very  dark  green  and  glossy. 
The  name  refers  to  the  twisting  and  curling  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  more  especially  apparent 
in  severe  weather.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  green-leaved  climbing  Ivies. 

The  mode  of  culture  illustrated,  although 
adopted  originally  at  Kew  from  considerations 
as  to  space  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large 
collection,  shows  one  of  the  many  efl'ective  uses 
to  which  the  Ivy  may  be  put.  A  certain  for- 
mality of  outline  naturally  has  to  be  main- 
tained, but  this  is  easily  done  by  removing  or 
shortening  back  the  strong  growths  that  spring 
from  the  main  mass  from  time  to  time.  These 
come  most  frequently  from  near  the  top,  and, 
unless  removed,  ultimately  form  an  umbrella- 
like top  out  of  character  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  column.  Stone  pillars  can  be  covered  in 
this  way  or  the  side  posts  of  a  pergola.  In 
open  positions  like  the  one  illustrated,  a  good 
and  cheap  support  can  be  made  of  a  stout, 
fairly  straight  branch  of  Oak  sunk  into  the 
ground  for  a  couple  of  feet.  Although  this 
will  last  many  years,  it  will  eventually  decay 
near  the  ground  level.  Two  or  three  iron  rods 
may  then  be  driven  in  close  enough  for  the 
leaves  to  hide  them,  and  thus  the  column  will 
last  practically  a  lifetime.  B.  ^ 

Bimbusa  Mf  x  mowiczi.  —  I  have  a  plan 
of  this  elegant  little  Bamboo  in  my  conservator 
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which  hag  durine;  the  p\8b  month  produced  its 
inconspicuous  flowers.  Is  it  hardy  ?  I  am  form- 
ing a  new  bed  of  Bamboos  and  wish  to  plant 
it  out,  but  I  doubt  its  hardiness. — R.  Milxe- 
Redhead,  Ilolikn  C/owjIi,  Clifheroe. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Camassia  Casalcki,  sent  us  by  llr.  Perry. 
Wiuchmoro  Hill,  is  of  a  very  pile  lavender  instead  of 
tha  usual  deeper  colour  of  C.  esculenta. 

Calla  fragrans.^Mr.  Perry  sends  us  from  the 
Hardy  Planf  Farm  at  Winchmore  Hill  the  very  beauti- 
ful little  Calla  fragrans,  which  seem?  to  be  a  miniature 
of  the  larger  white  Calla  of  our  greenhouses,  and,  if 
anything,  more  graceful  in  form. 

Ifarcissus  triandruB  puleheUua  is  the 
name  of  a  beautiful  form  of  Xarcissus  which  comes  to 
us  from  llr.  Perry,  of  the  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winch- 
more  Hill.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  grace- 
ful and  charming  iiower,  with  a  tine  odour,  too. 

Auricula  Dusty  Miller.— So-called  by  reason 
of  the  heavy  meal  with  which  the  foliage  is  covered. 
The  flowers  are  yeUow  and  produced  in  great  num- 
bers, while  the  growth  is  strong  and  vigorous  ;  in 
short,  just  the  kind  of  vigour  requisite  in  a  good, 
hirdy  border  flower. 

Narcissus  bicolor.— Haworth's  bicolor  Daffidil 
13,  perhaps,  the  last  of  all  the  trumpet  sorts  to  flower, 
coming  even  a  day  or  two  later  than  the  well-known 
and  stately  Grandee.  For  its  lateness  alone  it  is 
valuable,  bat  it  is  not  of  so  good  a  constitution  as 
many  bic  jlors,  or,  indeed,  the  majority  of  them.  It  is 
qui  c  neat  and  dwarf. 

Omphalodes  varni. — The  dainty,  yet  exiuisite 
blu3   nf  thi  spring  Xavehvort  is  ever  welcome,   the 
miniature  b'-Oisoms  amid  the  cirpat  of  greenery  froi 
which  under  good  conditions  they  emerge    having 
richness    of    colour    possessed    by   very  few   plants. 
What  this  plant  appears  to  prefer  is  a  spot  quite 
sheltered  from  the  sun's  great  heat  and  wher 
uniform  moist  condition  prevails. 

Hailstorm  in  Shropshire.— Torrents  of  rain 
fell  on  Tuesdiy  in  Whitchurch  and  the  adj  jining 
tri3ts  of  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Flintshire.    About 
3  o'clock  an  unusually  heavy  downpour  was  accom 
panied  byasevere  storm  of  bail,  wtiich  lasted  some 
time,  and  it  is  feared  that  considerable  damage  will 
done  to  Potitoes  and  other  garden  produce  and  fr 
trees  now  in  bloom.     Heavy  peals  of  thunder   listed 
for  more  than  half  an  hour. 

A  baautifal  cambinatioa.  —  Two  things 
which  derive  mutual  benefit  from  being  planted  near 
each  other  are  Pyrus  salioif jlia,  a  beautiful  smiU 
tree  not  very  often  seen,  and  Pyrus  Miulei.  Tue 
salmon-rei  shade  of  the  litter  suits  the  grey-green  of 
the  former.  A  smiU  group  of  this  mixture  with 
Anemone  K  :)bin3oniana  or  A.  apeaniaa  growing 
underneath  and  flowering  at  the  sime  time  give  J  a 
really  charming  effect  in  May. — M.  A.  R. 

Ottunna  clisirifoUa.— If  only  for  its  distiiu't 
leaf  character  this  plant  should  bj  welcome  in  any 
rock  garden.  In  adlition  to  this  marked  character- 
istic it  is  also  among  the  earliest  of  composites  to 
flower.  In  some  localities  and  on  cold  soils  the  plant 
is  not  a  success,  but  in  light  loamy  soils  the  plant 
usually  grows  quite  freely,  flowering  in  April  or  quite 
early  in  May.  It  is  scarcely  suited  to  exposed  posi- 
tions, for  in  these  the  rather  fleshy  leaves  suffer. 

Ehododendrons  in  Yorkshire.  —  How 
varied,  but  always  beautiful,  are  the  varieties  of  this 
genus.  In  the  last  month  I  have  had  the  lovely 
hybrids  Countess  of  Sefton,  white,  and  Countess  of 
Haddington,  pink,  in  bloom  in  the  entrance  hall  here, 
and  scenting  the  whole  house  with  their  refined  fra- 
grance. At  the  same  time  the  gem  of  the  rock 
garden  his  been  the  lovely  miniature  Rhododendron 
Chamiecistus.  Next  month  we  shall  have  the  Cau- 
c  isian  and  Indian  varieties. —R.  M.-R.,  Holden  Clough, 
Clitheroe. 

Heuchera  mac rophylla.— Much  too  littla 
notice  is  taken,  perhap?,  of  the  finely  coloured  foliage 
ia  spring;.  The  above  is  an  instance  in  point,  and  one 
that  is  fiirly  rjpresentative  of  not  a  few  plants  that 
pjsjesi  fiuely-colourel  leaves.  Such,  if  noted,  may 
be  mide  very  eff active  in  combinition  with  other 
plants,  while  m  a  mass  the  same  things  hive  quite  a 
value  of  their  own.  The  foliige  of  the  above  is  of  a 
bronze-red   hue,  scarcely  so  dark  as  in  the  dirker 


form  of  Tellima  when  this  is  well  coloured,  yet  very 
striking  and  elfective. 

The  dwarf  Almond  in  the  rock  garden. 
—Like  many  other  plants,  the  dwarf  Almond 
(Amygdalus  or  Prunus  nana)  is  rather  later  in 
coming  into  bloom  than  usual  this  season.  It  i?, 
however,  always  welcome  when  it  comes,  with  its 
dwarf  and  neat,  if  somewhat  still',  habit  and  its 
little  branches  wreathed  with  rose-coloured  flowers. 
It  is  at  present  very  beautiful,  and  one  will  regret 
when  its  simple,  bright  looking  flowers  have  passed 
away. — S.  Arnott. 

Blue  Primroses. — Caoon  EUacombe's  note 
in  The  G.^rden  of  l):h  insb.  leads  one  to  remark 
that  there  are  blue  Primroses  and  blue  Primroses, 
just  as  there  are  other  blues  than  those  of  the 
Gentian  or  the  Forget-me-not.  Some  of  the  best 
of  th3  blu3  Primroses  are  of  a  deep  velvet-blue, 
while  others  are  washed-out  -  looking  and  far 
from  pleasing.  A  good  deep-coloured  blue  Prim- 
rose just  after  opening  is  really  pretty.  The  best 
coloured  flowers  are  those  grown  in  the  open,  and 
not  those  produced  under  glass.— A. 

Narcissus  names.— There  may  be  a  hidden 
appropriativeness  in  applying  the  name  of  "  The 
Lobster ''  to  one  of  the  new  seedling  Xarcissi 
shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul 
tural  Society.  One  would  think,  however,  that 
the  resemblanca  between  a  flower  so  beautiful  as 
the  Narcissus  and  the  malevolent-looking  cru 
cean  we  call  a  lobster  was  difficult  to  trace, 
have  made  a  great  advanco  in  adopting  English 
names  for  garden  flowers.  If  we  haveescapod  the 
dangers  of  Scylla,  it  would  appear  that  a  Charyb- 
dis  is  at  hand.  We  have  already  a  good  many 
examples  of  incongruous  plant  names,  but  one  has 
been  in  hope  that  the  Daffodil  would  escapo.  — C. 

■Wallflowers  at  Booterstown.— In  a  smill 
roadside  garden  attached  to  the  pojt-offi:a  at 
Booterstown,  near  Dublin,  there  is  just  now  a 
display  of  Wallflowers  worth  going  miles  to  see, 
so  vivid  and  rich  are  the  colours,  while  at  night 
the  w'hole  avenue  is  scented  by  the'.r  subtle 
aroma  All  the  best  varieties  are  represented, 
such  as  different  crimsons,  yellows,  primrose. 
Eastern  Qieen,  &.C.  The  plants  are  raised  every 
spring  from  seeds  and  treated  as  annuals.  I  have 
never  seen  Wallflowers  better  grown  even  in  large 
gardens,  and  Mr.  Massey,  the  owner,  may  well  be 
proud  of  his  flowers  and  of  the  practical  object- 
lesson  they  afford  to  the  numerous  pissers-by. — 

F.    W.    BCRBIDCE. 

Blue  'Virginian  Creeper  (Mert)nsia  vir- 
ginici).— There  is  now  a  very  luxuriant  speci- 
men of  this  beautiful  plant  in  Mrs.  Barrows' 
garden  at  Dornden,  Booterstown,  noir  Dublin. 
It  is  nearly  a  yard  high,  and  has  produced  at 
leist  forty  of  its  branched  flowering  stems  bear- 
ing a  multitude  of  soft  blue  flowers.  Mr.  Gorald 
CirroU,  the  gardener,  is  naturally  very  proud  of 
the  plant,  which  is  groivin;^  on  an  ordinary  well- 
cultivated  border.  Wallflowers  anl  Tulips  in 
great  variety  are  also  very  be lutiful  in  the  same 
garden,  and  there  is  here  also  ono  of  the  most 
beautiful  Iris  walks  I  have  ever  seen— a  con- 
cave grass  walk  bordered  with  mmy  kinds  of 
German  Iris.  About  the  end  of  Miy  this  Iris 
walk  is  beautiful,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  an  Orchid 
house  possessing  half  its  charm  of  form,  sweetness, 
and  colour. — F.  W.  Biki'.idge. 

Severe  May  frost.- One  of  the  mo^t  severe 
frosts  that  has  been  known  in  the  month  of  May 
swept  over  this  portion  of  West  Middles  jx  on  the 
night  of  the  5;h.  Reports  naturally  vary  as  to 
severity.  In  my  own  immediate  district  10' 
have  been  registered,  a  fact  that 
ttle  confirmation  when  it  is  stated  that 
early-flowering  Corysanthemums  have  suffered  as 
though  they  possessed  the  tendernesi  and  sippy 
growth  of  the  Potato.  Indeed,  never  bofore  have 
I  seen  the  plants  of  the  former  lose  all  the  vitility 
of  the  stem  for  fully  3  inches  from  the  tip, 
notwithstanding  that  the  plants  had  previously 
for  three  weeks  occupied  a  position  in  the  open  to 
harden  them  off.  Many  are  quite  ruined  and 
cannot  possibly  recover.  Other  and  more  tender 
subjects  are  in  an  even  worse  plight,  while  fruit 


trees  in   bloom  have  suffered  severely.— E.  .J., 
H.unpton  Hill. 

Waite  Honesty.— The  white  form  of  Lunaria 
biennis  referred  to  by  Mr.  Worthington  (p.  319) 
is  a  most  valuable  plant  in  the  wild  garden,  its 
purity  being  as  charming  to  the  eye  as  the  sickly 
purple-magenta  of  the  type  is  offensive.  From 
the  tenour  of  his  note  your  correspondent  seems 
to  consider  this  white  variety  rare,  but  it  is  nob 
so,  since  it  is  catalogued  by  many  seedsmen. 
Where  the  Lunaria  is  grown  seed  of  the  white 
form  should  be  exclusively  sown,  so  bhat  all  self- 
sown  seedlings  appearing  in  ensuing  years  may 
be  known  to  be  the  progeny  of  white-flowered 
plants  onlj- ;  whereas  if  any  purple  -  fl  owered 
plants  are  allowed  to  seed  themselves,  it  is  im- 
possible to  forecast  the  colour  of  the  seedlings' 
flowers,  and  thinning  has  to  be  deterred  until  the 
plants  come  into  bloom,  when  removing  those 
bearing  purple  flowers  often  creates  unsightly 
gaps.— S.  W.  F. 

Waldsteinia  fragarioides.  —  The  Wald- 
sbeinias  are  nob  boo  much  seen  in  our  rock  gar- 
dens, but  bhey  mighb  well  have  a  libtle  more 
atbenbion  paid  to  them  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
such  plants.  Their  bright  yellow  Geumlike 
flowers  are  very  pleasing,  so  freely  produced  are 
they  when  grown  in  a  light  soil.  The  plant  is  of 
rather  creeping  habit,  and  looks  well  rambling 
among  the  shrubs  in  the  rock  garden,  where  it 
cannot  do  bhe  injury  ib  would  if  allowed  to  cover 
up  the  smaller  alpine  flowers.  One  of  the  merits 
of  the  Strawberry  Waldsteinia  is  its  apparent 
indifference  to  full  sun  or  pirbial  shade.  Ib 
flowers  here  as  well  in  one  as  in  the  other,  the 
only  result  being  in  the  case  of  plants  having 
shade  that  they  are  a  little  later  in  blooming  and 
last  longer  in  flower  than  do  those  in  full  sun. 
There  is  no  ditficultv  in  inducing  pieces  of  this 
Waldsteinia  to  root.— S.  A. 

Hardiness  of  Arando  donax  variegata. — 
I  was  surprised  to  read  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Taplin's 
"  Amorican  Notes"  (p.  299)  of  bhis  Reed  enduring 
a  temperature  of  10'  below  zero  without  injury. 
I  believe  that  the  general  experience  of  this  plant 
is  that  in  this  country  it  can  by  no  meins  be 
considered  hardy.  Three  plants  that  I  have 
possessed,  one  given  to  me  in  Xorth-west  Spain 
and  the  two  others  purchased,  have  all  suc- 
cumbed, though  "21"  of  frost,  or  2')'  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  quoted  by  Mr.  TapUn,  was 
the  greatest  cold  they  experienced,  and  thit  only 
on  one  night,  while  in  ono  winter,  during  which 
the  temperature  never  fell  below  22%  one  of  the 
plants  died.  Possibly  heivy  and  damp  soil  miy 
render  the  plants  incipible  of  enduring  cold,  but 
the  common  Arundo  donax  and  A.  conspicua 
flourish  with  mo.  Perhaps  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  permanently  establishing  this  beautiful 
Reel  in  the  opon  will  tell  us  the  conditions  under 
which  they  succeed.— S.  W.  F. 

Thermopsis  fabacea. — In  his  article  on 
"  Hardy  Leguminos.t,"  "J.  C.  L.''  speiks  of  this 
in  high  terms.  It  is  a  pretty  plant  in  the  border, 
where  its  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  look  very  dis- 
tinct from  anything  else  except  in  gardens  where 
the  yellow  Tree  Lupine  is  grown.  Ib  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  have  a  rather  serious  fault.  This 
is  its  aggressive  habit.  Like  too  many  other 
plants,  it  is  not  satisfied  with  yearly  appropriating 
a  little  fresh  territory  adjoining  its  old  quarters, 
bub  sends  out  underground  stolons  and  comes  up 
some  little  distance  away.  This  is  rather  a  pro- 
voking habit  except,  perhaps,  in  the  wild  garden. 
Because  of  this  I  have  never  ventured  to  put  it 
in  my  borders,  but  have  preferred  to  admire  its 
yellow  flowers  in  the  few  gardens  belonging  to 
others  in  which  it  is  grown.  The  synonomy  of 
the  Thermopsis  seems  rather  obscure  without 
reference  to  original  descriptions  and  figures,  but 
I  think  that  the  plant  we  know  as  T.  fabacea  is 
either  T.  montana  or  T.  cilifornica.  I  believe 
the  name  of  the  purple  flowered  Thermopsis  men- 
tioned by  ".I.e.  L."  is  T.  birb.ita,  but  I  hive 
never  met  with  this  in  gardens.— 3.  Arn-ott. 

Narcissus  Apricot  — The  note  by  "  E.  J."  on 
page    30.0   gives    considerable    support    to    the 
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suggestion  it  makes  for  a  fresh  distinctive  award 
apart  from  the  ordinary  award  of  merit  or  first- 
class  certificate.  "E.J."  is,  I  think,  correct  in 
saying  that  Apricot  "  is  a  decidedly  weak  flower, 
i.e.,  as  a  flower  pure  and  simple."  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  view  taken  in 
not  awarding  a  first-class  certificate  instead  of 
one  of  merit  only.  To  place  it  on  a  level  with  the 
fine  Duke  of  Bedford  and  similarly  good  flowers 
is  a  mistake  from  a  floral  point  of  view.  The 
flower  is,  however,  interesting.  Personally,  I  am 
doubtful  if  we  shall  gain  anything  by  securing  a 
scarlet  Daffodil,  but  the  range  of  colours  in  other 
flowers  and  the  pleasing  results  obtained  by 
hybridising  and  cross-breeding  make  one  chary 
of  condemning  what  we  have  not  seen  and  may 
never  see.  In  the  meantime  one  prefers  to  .sus- 
pend judgment  because  of  insufficient  evidence, 
while  looking  with  grave  doubt  upon  the  prj.'pjct 
of  any  benefit  from  such  a  change. — S.  Arnutt. 

The  frost  in  Suffolk.— The  glass  has  fallen 
very  low  on  several  successive  nights  here,  10°  of 
frost  0C3urring  on  Thursday,  May  4.  Fortunately, 
everything  was  very  dry,  but  the  bright  sun  by 
day  following  these  cold  nighti  is  very  trying. 
Where  Asparagus  beds  were  not  covered,  tlie 
tops  are  cut  and  progress  has  been  slow,  while 
in  the  early  borders  Potatoes  were  blackened 
where  not  protected.  Seedlings  of  M  irigold 
pricked  out  into  boxes  and  well  hardened  were 
damaged,  though  covered  up  in  protectors  with 
a  double  thickness  of  mats.  Their  excessive 
tenderness  is  greatly  against  these  pretty  dwarf 
French  varieties,  for,  no  matter  how  well  they  are 
hardened,  a  very  few  degrees  of  frost  will  kill  them 
or  check  theaa  severely.  The  tips  of  the  leaves  of 
Eremurus  are  gone  again,  but  the  flower  spikes 
are  uninjured.  On  Sunday  it  was  rather  warmer 
and  the  baromster  fell  considerably.  As  I  write 
it  is  raining  steadily,  so  that  for  the  present 
the  danger  is  past.  As  a  rule  there  are  a  few 
frosty  nights  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  until 
these  are  past  nothing  tender  is  safe  outside,  but 
with  the  first  of  June,  planting  of  tender  subjects 
previously  hardened  must  go  on,  or  the  season  is 
lost.— H.  R.,  Buri/  Si.  Eibntui.ls. 

Saxifraga  aretioides  primulina.— This  is 
finely  in  flower  with  me  at  the  present  time.  It 
comes  into  bloom  just  after  the  other  beautiful 
yellow  kind,  Saxifraga  Boydi.  Indeed,  ecarc  ly 
have  the  plants  of  the  lattar  given  more  than  half 
their  crop  of  flowers  when  S.  a.  primulina  is  with 
us,  and  almost  aglow  with  the  fine  primrosa- 
yellow  blossoms.  It  is  also  very  free-flowering, 
seeing  that  each  head  is  made  up  of,  [  believe,  five 
flowers,  and  these  upon  a  good-sizai  plant  create 
&  fine  effect.  A  plant  of  this  which  was  sent 
me  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  of  the  Bjtanic  Gar- 
dens, Birmingham,  I  have  gro  vn  for  many  years 
from  ()  1  t3  a  small  bit  as  compared  with  what  it  is 
to-day.  But  it  is  gratifying  a'ter  a  dDZ3n  years' 
growth  to  know  that  it.  is  certiinly  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  kind,  and  to  siy  thit  ithasbornesoma 
three  dozsn  spikes  of  its  deap  primrose-yellow 
blossoms  will  afford  some  confirmation  of  the 
same.  To  increase  the  value  of  this  kind,  it  may 
be  a  good  plan  to  plant  it  in  a  rather  sheltered 
position  and  so  try  to  induce  it  to  flower  later. 
Then  by  giving  S.  Boydi  a  warmer  and  more 
sunny  place  an  earlier  flowering  may  be  secured, 
thus  lengthening  the  time  of  tha  display.  Bjth 
kinds  give  but  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  the 
yield  of  blossoms  is  very  considerable  for  plants  of 
Buch  small  stature.  The  rather  slower  growth  of 
Boyd's  Sixifrage  will  necessitate  a  somewjat 
longer  time  to  get  large  tufts,  but  the  blossoms 
are  of  course  much  larger  than  in  the  above  and 
of  a  richer  and  deeper  shade  of  yellow  ;  indeed, 
almost  golden  in  their  early  days. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  fl  )ral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  b3  hold  on  Tuesday,  M  ly  l(i,  in 
the  Drill  Hill,  Jam3s  Street,  Westminster,  1—5 
p.m.  A  lecture  on  "Some  of  the  Plants  Exhibited" 


will  be  given  by  the  Rgv.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A., 
at  .3  o'clock. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  weather 
remained  cold  until  the  7th,  but  since  then  it  has 
been  comparatively  warm.  On  the  coldest  night, 
that  preceding  the  ."ith,  the  thermometer  on  the 
lawn  showed  (J"  of  frost.  The  ground  was  rather 
cold  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  at  both 
1  foot  and  '1  feet  deep  is  now  at  about  a  season- 
able temperature.  There  has  been  as  yet  this 
month  no  rain  worth  mentioning,  and  during  the 
last  three  days  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain- 
water has  come  through  either  percolation  gauge. 
During  the  ?ix  days  ending  the  8th  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  an  average  for  eleven  hours  a  day,  or 
about  twice  the  m^an  duration  for  a  day  in  the 
early  part  of  iliy.  The  9th  proved  very  oxlm, 
the  average  rate  of  movement  of  the  air  at  30  feet 
above  the  ground  being  less  than  a  mile  an  hour. 
A  Blenheim  Orange  Apple  tree  growing  in  my 
garden  came  first  into  blossom  on  the  7th,  which 
is  two  days  later  than  its  mean  date  for  the  pre- 
vious thirteen  years  and  four  days  later  than  last 
year.— E.  M.,  Berkhamsteil. 


Public  Gardens. 

Tudor  House,  Bromley-by-Bow.  —  Sir 
Robert  Hunter,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed demilition  of  "Rutty's  House,"  or  more 
properly  Tudor  House,  Bromley-by-Bow,  E.  The 
land  adjoining  the  house  is  to  be  preserved  as  an 
open  spaos,  and  Sir  R  Hunter  says  that  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  National  Trust  contend 
that  the  amenity  of  the  opan  space  would  be 
seriously  impaired  by  the  destruction  of  the 
house.  Eist  London  possesses,  he  says,  boo  few 
relics  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  William  III. 
(to  both  of  which  periods  much  of  the  work  may 
be  assigned)  to  be  able  lightly  to  dispense  with 
them.  The  committee  also  urge  that  there  is  no 
adequate  reason  for  the  destruction  of  the  house. 
Tho  addition  to  the  area  of  open  space  obtained 
by  removing  the  house  would  be  insignificant,  and 
the  repairs  would  involve  no  great  expense.  It  is 
also  pointed  out  that  another  committee  of  the 
Council  have  indicated  that  the  house  is  a  building 
which  should  be  preserved. 

Open  spaces  for  London.— London  keeps 
adding  to  its  gardens  and  open  spaces  secured  to 
the  use  of  the  public,  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
only  in  a  proportion  very  inadequate  to  the  grow- 
ing density  of  its  population.  The  County 
Council  a  week  or  so  ago  took  possession  of  what 
is  to  be  ciUed  Northbrook  Park,  consisting  of 
17  acres  of  grass  land,  on  the  outskirts  of  Lea, 
Lord  Northbrook  having  given  the  land.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Vestry  of  Lea,  they  have  also 
agreed  to  purchase  Manor  Park,  consisting  of 
Oj  acres  of  land  and  the  old  Manor  House,  the 
birthplace  of  Mr.  Baring,  who  afterwards  became 
Lord  Northbrook,  and  who  in  leaving  the  estate 
desired  that  it  might  be  secured  for  the  public 
use.  No  part  of  London  is  m^r3  sadly  in  need  of 
open  spaces  than  the  district  of  the  Borough  and 
Bermondfey.  A  small  piece  of  ground,  the  old 
Nelson  burial  ground,  lying  near  Guy's  Hospital, 
has  been  secured  here  and  has  boen  opened  as  a 
playground.  A  much  larger  sp.ic3,  lUJ  acres  in 
extent,  has  been  secured  at  Upper  Sydenham, 
and  will  be  opened  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
On  the  same  sidecf  the  river,  a  children's  gymna- 
sium has  been  provide!  in  the  crowded  neigh- 
bDurhood  of  Deptford,  and  .another  at  Cable 
Street,  Shadwell.  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
between  Wandsworth  and  Putney,  a  fine  open 
spice  of  lOJ  acres  of  land  has  baen  obtained,  and 
will  be  dedicated  as  Wandsworth  Park  sometime 
this  year  or  early  next.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  a  playground  three  quarters  of  an  acre  in 
extent  has  been  formed  out  of  what  was  the  fore- 
court garden  of  Aske's  School,  in  Pitville  Street, 
Hoxton,   and   there  is  another  small   plot  being 


laid  out  at  Ivy  Street,  Hoxton.  Bromley-by-Bow 
is  also  getting  the  benefit  of  a  small  pleasure 
ground  which  the  Parks  Committee  are  now 
getting  into  order. 

Chelsea  embankment.— Mr.  J.  Emers)n 
Dowson  writing  to  a  contemporary  from  91, 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  says  "Vast sums  of  money 
have  been  spent  on  reclaiming  the  northern  banks 
of  the  Thames  and  in  building  the  Embankment. 
Trees  have  been  planted,  and  we  were  flattering 
ourselves  that  sooner  or  later  we  should  have  a 
pleasant  boulevard.  But  we  have  to  reckon  with 
the  County  Council  and  the  extraordinary  lack  of 
taste  of  its  advisers.  Two  years  ago  they  pro- 
moted a  scheme  for  removing  the  natural  beauties 
of  Chelsea  reach,  one  of  the  few  bits  left  of 
picturesque  old  waterside  London.  They  wanted 
a  bee-line,  not  a  graceful  bend  in  the  river,  not 
rich-coloured  sailing  barges,  nor  anything  not  set 
out  with  rule  and  compass.  But  the  residents  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  artistic  world  in 
general  happily  defeated  the  County  Council.  A 
new  trouble  has  just  been  sprung  upon  us.  They 
have  evolved  the  original  and  magnificent  idea  of 
erecting  a  series  of  sewer-ventilating  shafts  along 
the  Chelsea  Embankment.  These  shafts  are  plain 
vertical  pipes,  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  30 
feet  in  height,  and  the  first  of  them  has  just  been 
fixed  towards  the  western  end  of  Cheyne  Walk. 
It  is  close  to  the  roadway,  not  more  than  40  feet 
from  the  fronts  of  houses  opposite,  and  the  top  of 
the  shaft  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  second-floor 
windows.  Even  if  this  tall  pipe  were  necessary 
it  might  easily  have  been  placed  close  to  a  tree 
nearer  the  river  ;  as  it  is,  it  is  isolated  and  spoils 
not  only  Its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  the 
charming  views  up  the  river  which  may  be  had 
from  this  part.  In  all  seriousness  cannot  some- 
thing be  done  to  stop  this  ugly  contrivance 
which  Is  to  send  forth  volumes  of  evil-smelling 
and  poisonous  gases?  A  second  shaft  is  being 
put  up  opposite  Chelsea  Old  Church  and  I 
understand  that  nine  more  are  to  follow." 


Obituary. 

MR.  T.  A.  DICKSON. 
We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  A. 
Dickson,  of  Centre  Avenue,  Covent  Garden,  at 
the  age  of  04,  at  204,  Amesbury  Avenue,  Streat- 
ham  Hill.  He  had  been  long  and  well  known  as 
the  leading  florist  In  the  Central  Row. 


Malt  dust  as  manure.— lu  reply  to  the  inquiries 
as  to  the  value  of  this  manure,  I  have  found  it  moat 
excellent  for  Potatoes,  Strawberries  and  grass.  Gar- 
deners often  think  highly  of  a  manure  if  it  gives  out  a 
stroug  smell.  If  malt  dust  is  mised  with  moist  horse 
or  cow  droppings  and  turned  over,  the  smell  is  well- 
iii!,'li  iiitol-rablo.  It  is  chean  and  its  effects  are  fairly 
lasting.-E.  F. 

A  handsome  fungus.— I  enclose  a  species  of 
fungus  the  nama  of  which  I  should  be  pleased  to 
learn.  It  somewhat  answers  to  the  d ascription  of 
Boletus  sanguineus.  To  me  it  is  a  very  uncommon 
fungus.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  ib 
before  anywhere.  I  found  it  during  a  ramble 
through  a  long  stetch  of  more  or  less  boggy 
ground.  It  grows  on  rotting  Ash  branches  and 
is  very  striking,  as  I  found  it  amongst  Calthi 
palustris  and  Chrysosplenum.  The  colour  of  the 
specimen  enclosed  is  fading,  but  It  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  a  younger  condition. — W.\lmsoate. 

*,*  The  name  of  the  handsome  crimson  fungus 
is  Pezlza  cocclnea  (Jacq.),  now  usually  called 
Lachnea  coccinea  (.Jacq.).  It  is  peculiar  to  dead 
branches  in  the  spring  and  is  not  common. — Ed, 


Names    of    plants.— F.    Oeesan.—The    Loquat 

(  Kriobotrya      japmica  ). ■  Rector.  —  UenJrobium 

primuliaum.    

"The    EagUsti    Flower    Girdsn."  —  T/io- 

roughly  reviseil,  with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  best 
■pLant.1,  their  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Medium  8vo,  15s.  Library  issue  bound 
in  sage-green  morocco,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all 
Booksellers. 
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Orabsra  and  Fralt  i— 

Gooseberries  on  esjuiliers    . ,  3U 

Grape  Alnwick  Setdling     ..  34 

Grapes,  Muscat,  setting      ..  34( 

Peach  Waterloo      31 

Peaches,  some  good 


Pear  trees,  renovating  old  . . 
Strawberry  Leader  . .  . . 
Strawberry  prospects  . .     „ 

Hotai  of  tba  ^eak  i- 

Anemone  ranunculoides     .. 

Arctotia  aureola     

Aubrietias        .,     .,     _     .. 

Boronia  semilata 

Calla    Fragrance,     Dot    fra- 

grans      

Cerasus  pseudo-Cerasus  Jas. 

H.  Veitoh        

Daffodils,  a  lite  display  of  . 


Echium  fornu 

Garden,      notes      from       9 

Cornish 342 

Genista  hispanicl 342 

Honesty 342 

Irissusiana 3tl 

Lady's  Smock,  the  double  ..  3  42 

Lobelia,  fioely  grown  scarlet  342 

Narcissus  Little  Dirk  ..     ..  341 


Psonia  arborea  Reine  Elizi- 

btth        

Paosies,     Tutted,    and     the 

change  ju  the  weather    . . 

Pelargonium         Emmanuel 

Liais       

Phlox  canadensis 

Rhododendron  Nuttalli  .. 
Rose  Caroline  Testout . .  . . 
Saxifraga  muscoides  pur- 
Tulip  Golden  Crown    . .     . . 


the 


FloweF  I— 

Anemone  apennina  . .  . 
Arums  in  the  open  . .  . . 
Aubrietias        ..     _     ..     -- 

Auriculas,  border 

Auriculas  in  pots,   how    to 

grow      ..     .^     

Columbines     

Daffodils,  some  new  ..  „ 
Dielytra  epectabilis      ..     .^ 

Doronicums 

Farm,  a  Tulip,  in  Ireland  _ 

Honesty,  white      

Lewisia  Tweediei 

Narcissus  Kuu/  Al/rft  ..     .. 


Primroses,  blu 

Stock,  a  beautiful  „     ..     . 

Triteleia  uniBora , 

Vasrs for. limning  Daffodils  . 


(Itlustmtions  in  Italics.) 
Destroyers  ;— 

Eirthworms,   a  remedy  for 

Sparrows  and  the  decrease 

of  the  house  martin    .     . . 

Stove  and  Greanlianse  :- 

Antirrhinums  for  forcing    .. 
Carnations,  Malmaiso-i 

Cinerarias.  Star     

Cocos  WeddelUana  .     . .     -- 
Erica  Devoniana    ..     ..     ^ 

Hibiscus  Archeri 

ilanettia  bicolor    . .     ..     . . 

Mitraria  coccinea  ..  _  .. 
PhyUocactus,  a  fine  .-  .. 
Rhododendrons,  double  ■ 
flowered  greenhouse  .  .. 
Sandersonia  aurantiaca      ^ 


WeaH'B  Woik  t— 


Anguloas,  repottmg  .. 
Cattleya  Lawryana  „ 
Cattleya  Skinneri 
Cymbidium  J 


Dendrobium  fimbriatum     .. 
Disa  Krandiflora 
Bpi-Cattleya;    radiato-Bow- 

ringiana        

Lailia  Latnna 

Lxlio-Cattleya  Hippolyta  .. 
LieUo-Cattleya  Pallas  .  .. 
Miltonia     vexillaria     leuco- 

glKsa 

OioQtoglossum      ramosissi- 


3M    Tiaas  and  Starabs:- 


Siccolabium  bellinum  . 

Vanda  ParisW 

Zygopetalum  maxillare 


Artichokes,  Globe 

Broccoli  Late  Purple  Sprout- 
ing ..  

Cabbage  Mein's  No.  1    . .     . . 

Celery,  late      

Hand-lights,  garden     . .     . . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  Perfect 
Gem        

Lettuce  Stanstead  Park 

Mint  from  cuttings      . .     . . 

Onions,  autumn-sown,  bolt- 


Onions,  Tripoli      

Peas,  dwarf     - 

Rhubarb  from  seed      , .     . . 
Spinach,  forced      ...     . .     .  - 

Vegetables,  pricking  out  and 
hardeninf?    ..     ..     ...'    » 


Cyti<ua  Ard'.ini 
Pyrus  japonic* 
Pyrus  MauVi 
PyriLft       MaiLl'i 


Publlo  Gardens  :— 

DoUis  Hill  to  be  purchased    358 
Miscellaneous  :— 


"sll<,'Ti.ur'io.y  n 
Gardens,  Scottish  . 
Holly  dying    . .     . 
Moltkia  petrjfia 
Style,  the  i 


Weather,  the,  in  W.  Herts., 
■Weed-killer,  makiog  ..  .. 
Wireworm  in  a  garden  .     ., 


Chrysanthemums. 

EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 
The  value  of  these  plants  appears  to  be  better 


ed  judging  by  the  increased  demand 
made  for  them  each  spring.  They  are  more 
particularly  adapted  for  outdoor  displays  than 
perhaps  many  are  aware,  and  one  only  needs  to 
see  a  bed  or  border  at  its  best  to  appreciate 
their  value  in  the  dull  months  of  the  year.  For 
years  the  orthodox  system  of  pot  culture  was 
the  rule,  and  even  under  such  treatment  in 
many  instances  the  results  were  extremely 
gratifying.  In  the  earlier  days  Blme  C.  Des- 
grange  was  probably  more  largely  grown  than 
any  other,  and  when  this  was  supplemented  by 
its  sports  in  various  shades  of  yellow,  and  each 
large  flowering  like  the  parent  plant,  an  impetus 
was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  early  sorts. 
Each  of  the  foregoing  succeeded  well  under  pot 
culture,  although ,  old  plants  in  the  open  air 
were  very  useful  for  brightening  the  flower 
borders  in  the  autumn.  It  was  not  until  some- 
what later,  however,  that  their  real  merits  were 
discovered.  The  enterprise  of  the  French 
raisers  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled,  as  for  a 
few  years  their  introductions  enriched  our  gar- 
dens and  proved  how  diverse  were  the  colours 
and  forms  of  these  early-flowering  sorts,  and 
gave  those  who  were  following  the  developraei  t 
of  this  type  of  the  plant  some  idea  as  to  the 
wealth  of  material  likely  soon  to  be  available. 
The  time  when  these  flowers  were  designated  f  s 
dull  in  colour  and  dowdy  in  appearance  is  long 
since  past,  and  it  is  now  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  compile  a  list  of  sorts  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  bright  and  pleasing  display  throughout 
September  and  October,  and  even  later  when 
the  weather  is  not  too  severe.  These  newer 
introductions  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
succeed  so  much  better  in  the  open  border  than 
in  pots,  the  freer  root-action  suiting  them  so 
much  better,  and  also  enabling  the  plants  to 
develop  their  growth  quicker  and  soon  assume 


large  proportions.  While  a  goodly  number  of 
the  continental  importations  attained  a  height  of 
3.^  feet  to  5  feet,  ciuite  two-thirds  were  under 
that  height,  the  majority  of  the  sorts  being 
somewhat  under  3  feet.  The  habit,  too,  of  the 
difierent  varieties  gave  some  little  concern,  and 
special  note  was  made  of  those  partaking  of  a 
branching  style  of  growth,  more  especially  if 
combined  with  this  the  plants  possessed  a  good 
constitution.  That  there  were  many  of  a  loose, 
straggling  habit  must  of  course  be  acknow- 
ledged, but  this  defect  was  pretty  often  accom- 
panied by  some  compensating  advantage,  such 
as  a  bright  and  striking  colour  and  pleasing 
form  of  flower.  Even  these  are  being  super- 
seded by  others  possessing  improved  points  of 
merit,  and  if  the  specialists  will  only  use  the 
opportunities  of  displaying  in  the  proper  season 
the  new  sorts,  the  time  will  not  be  far  distant 
when  all  who  value  a  late  display  of  flowers  in 
the  flower  garden  will  be  considered  singular 
to  be  without  a  selection  of  the  best  of  the 
early  Chrysanthemums.  The  foregoing  remarks 
apply  chiefly  to  Chrysanthemums  of  Japanese 
form,  greater  variety  in  every  particular  being 
found  in  that  type  of  the  plant  than  in  the 
more  formal  button-like  blossoms  of  the 
pompons. 

It  is  very  diflicult  to  understand  why  the 
pretty  little  pompons  appear  to  be  despised, 
and  one  can  only  put  this  down  to  a  want  of 
knowledge  concerning  them.  Good  though  the 
trial  of  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  was,  it  would  have  been  more 
convincing  had  the  two  types  of  the  flower 
been  grown  each  by  themselves.  By  observing 
this  rule  it  would  have  been  so  much  easier  to 
make  comparisons,  and  the  ultimate  result  would 
also  have  been  more  satisfactory.  However, 
it  was  convincing  in  this  way,  that  it  demon- 
strated the  profuse  blossoming  characters  of  the 
pompons  and  their  charming  dwarf  and  compact 
habit.  These  plants  to  be  seen  at  their  best 
should  undoubtedly  be  grouped,  and  in  the 
gardens  of  those  desiring  an  efi'ective  and  bold 


display,  a  number  of  plants  of  one  sort  could 
be  massed,  making  a  striking  feature  in  the 
landscape.  I  know  of  instances  in  which  the 
small  reddish  crimson  flowers  of  Little  Bob 
have  created  a  very  bright  and  rich  eft'ect  when 
the  plants  have  been  arranged  in  a  bed  by 
themselves,  and  if  this  be  arranged  to  contrast 
with  some  of  the  bright  yellows  or  a  proper 
sequence  of  colouring  in  a  border  with  orange 
and  yellow  sorts,  how  glorious  would  the  efl'ect 
be  in  the  glow  of  the  autumn  sun.  Isolated 
plants  are  no  doubt  pretty  in  the  border,  but 
the  grouping  of  these  would  be  much  better. 
As  to  the 

Time  for  Planting, 
much  depends  upon  the  position  and  situation 
of  the  garden.  The  third  week  in  May  is  an 
ideal  time  for  the  south  of  England,  although 
in  favoured  situations  and  sheltered  from 
the  cold  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds 
planting  may  be  safely  carried  out  a  fortnight 
earlier,  much  depending  upon  the  condition  of 
the  plants.  If  they  have  been  grown  steadily 
on  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  and 
nicely  hardened  ofl',  a  slight  frost  need  give  the 
grower  little  concern,  as  no  serious  results  are 
likely  to  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
plants  have  recently  arrived — and  in  such  in- 
stances their  history  is  very  probably  a  limited 
one — they  would  need  more  careful  handling, 
and  it  would,  therefore,  be  wise  to  defer  plant- 
ing until  they,  too,  are  hardened  oft'.  Three 
square  feet  should  be  allotted  to  each  of  the 
Japanese  varieties,  reducing  this  by  6  inches 
for  the  pompon  plants.  In  a  few  instances,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mme.  JIarie  Masse  and  its  crim- 
son sport,  a  few  inches  more  space  might  with 
advantage  be  given.  It  is  really  marvellous 
the  rate  of  their  development  towards  _  the 
autumn,  and  as  this  type  of  the  plant  is  so 
branching,  it  is  not  in  the  least  unusual  to  see 
plants  more  than  3  feet  through.  It  is  wise  to 
insert  a  small  stake  at  the  time  of  planting,  as 
winds  at  this  time  are  sometimes  troublesome. 
Soil  very  rich  in  character  is  quite  unnecessary, 
as  it  promotes  too  rank  a  kind  of  growth,  which 
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is  avoided  by  planting  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 
Plant  firmly  and  water  occasionally  when  ex- 
ceptionally dry  and  during  periods  of  drought. 
When  once  the  buds  are  formed,  an  occasional 
do3e  of  liquid  manure  is  a  help,  and  in  wet 
weather  dusting  over  the  surface  of  the  soil 
with  an  approved  fertiliser  is  desirable. 
Hhjhfito,  N.  D.  B.  Cran'e. 


Chrysanthemums  for  small  pots.— The 
end  of  May  is  a  very  good  time  to  strike  cuttings 
of  various  Chrysanthemums  for  growing  in  small 
pots  to  fill  vases  and  be  used  in  the  front  of  con- 
servatory and  other  groups.  They  are  little 
trouble  and  prove  very  useful  when  grown  either 
as  single-stemmed  dwarf  plants  each  with  a 
cluster  of  flowers  on  top,  or  pinched  to  form  neat 
little  bushes  a  foot  or  so  across.  Three  cuttings 
of  one  variety  may  hs  struck  in  a  small  pot  and 
shifted  when  rooted  into  5  inch  or  (i  inch  pots, 
according  to  the  variety,  potting  very  firmly,  and 
standing  in  the  full  sun  and  a  very  light  position 
to  ensure  a  dwarf,  stocky  growth.  Many  of  the 
single-flowered  kinds  are  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
and  when  well  grown  are  sure  to  be  admired. 
Then  there  are  many  of  the  Japanese  varieties 
that  do  well  under  this  mode  of  culture,  perhaps 
the  most  suitable  colours  being  deep  red,  pure 
white  and  yellow.  The  old  reflexed  variety 
Cullingfordi  is  very  suitable,  and  a  good  white  and 
yellow  will  be  found  in  Mile.  Lacroix  and  Gorgeous 
respectively.  Scx-ur  Dorothea  Souille,  a  Japanese 
Anemone  that  was  very  popular  some  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  is  also  very  good  for  the  purpose,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  much  grown  now. 


Iggulden  speaks  well  of  Downton  Improved 
Nectarine.  This  I  regard  as  indispensable  in 
all  good  collections.  In  an  early  span-roofed 
house  it  ripened  its  fruit  within  a  few  days  of 
Lord  Napier,  and  never  disappointed  me. 
Care,  however,  is  necessary  so  as  to  obtain  the 
true  variety.  Hunt's  Tawny,  somewhat  re- 
cently mentioned  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  and  Mr. 
Tallack,  is  included  in  Mr.  Iggulden's  list.  So 
far  as  sureness  of  cropping  and  earliness  are 
concerned,  I  know  of  no  Nectarine  to  surpass  it ; 
the  colour  is  very  attractive,  and  if  not  too 
heavily  cropped  the  fruit  is  of  good  size. 
Being  such  a  free  bearer,  too  many  fruits  are 
apt  to  be  left  on  the  tree,  especially  when 
grown  for  sale,  though  happily  the  best  market 
growers  now  use  discretion  in  this  matter.  It 
is  said  that  there  exist  two  distinct  varieties  of 
Hunt's  Tawny.  B.  S.  N. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

SOME  GOOD  PEACHES. 

Mr.  Igiu'lden,  in  his  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive notes  on  the  flowering  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  mentions  several  favourites  of 
mine  which  I  think  ought  to  be  more  gener- 
ally grown.  In  spite  of  the  indifferent  chanvcter 
given  to  some  varieties  named  in  his  list,  Mr. 
Iggulden,  it  appears,  determined  to  try  them 
for  himself,  which  is  no  doubt  the  best  way,  as 
Peaches  vary  so  much  in  different  soils  and 
localities.  Early  Alfred  is  mentioned,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it,  as  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  reli- 
able cropping  early  Peaches  in  cultivation. 
Yet  how  seldom  one  meets  with  it.  I  grew  it 
in  an  early  house  in  Worcestershire,  and,  like 
Mr.  Iggulden,  had  always  much  thinning  to  per- 
form. It  has  fair  size  and  capital  flavour.  Mr. 
Iggulden's  experience  with  Amsden  June 
exactly  corresponds  with  mine.  My  tree  never 
produced  more  than  a  thin  crop  of  flowers,  but 
ninety  per  cent,  set  well,  and,  gently  forced— for 
it  does  not  like  a  high  temperature— passed  th 
stoning  stage  safely  and  ripened  perfectly.  It 
needs  eating  as  soon  as  ripe  or  it  is  apt  to  become 
mealy.  Those  who  have  failed  with  the  other 
American  Peaches  may  with  confidence  plant 
Amsden  June  in  the  early  house,  provided  gentle 
forcing  is  practised.  The  time  this  Peach  takes 
to  arrive  at  maturity  after  stoning  is  remark- 
ably short.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
Condor  promises  to  become  a  rival  of  Hale's 
Early,  as,  good  though  the  latter  is  from  a  size 
and  flavour  point  of  view,  its  bud-casting  pro- 
pensity makes  gardeners  shy  of  it.  Prince  of 
Wales  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Iggulden's  list, 
but  I  think  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  most 
select  collection.  It  is  a  good  grower,  its  extra 
small  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  being  densely  covered  with 
pollen,  much  thinning  of  the  fruit  generally 
being  neoeuBary.  It  eeldom  easts  ft  ru  t  wh  n 
Btoning,  and  although  eomowhnt  rough  on  the 
iwtslds,  la  hisdoHs  fliniA  well  fl»vourid,     Mr, 


Gooseberries  on  espaliers.— Where  these 
e  grown  on  wire  espaliers  they  are  easily  pro- 
tected from  birds  by  netting,  and  this  having 
been  put  on  early  here  on  two  long  trellises,  there 
has  been  no  loss  at  all  and  the  trees  look  remark- 
ably well.  Such  a  free-growing  fruit  as  the 
Gooseberry  needs  some  attention  to  disbudding, 
and  the  earlier  in  season  this  is  carried  out  the 
better,  as  the  removal  of  the  shoots  when  small 
causes  no  check  to  the  trees,  and  those  retained 
have  the  advantage  of  increased  light  and  air. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  take  off  a  portion  of  the 
crop  for  use  in  a  green  state  and  leave  the  rest  to 
grow  into  fine  specimens  for  dessert,  the  common 
mistake  of  removing  the  earliest  and  best  berries 
must  be  avoided.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  smaller  and  badly- placed  berries  to  ever  grow 
into  first-rate  ones,  and  these  are  they  that  should 
be  removed.  Clamourings  from  the  kitchen 
often  induce  gardeners  to  gather  the  earliest 
fruits  for  use  in  May  and  June,  but  these  ought 
not  to  be  taken,  and,  if  needed,  a  separate  lot  of 
trees  should  be  grown  for  that  purpose.  Some 
free,  open  bushes  of  some  such  useful  kind  as 
Whinham's  Industry  should  be  grown  for  the 
purpose  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden.— H. 

Strawberry  Leader.— As  I  have  often  had  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  above  Strawlierry  in  the 
pages  of  Thk  Garden,  I  noted  with  pleasure  the 
note  by  Mr.  H.  Taylor  (p.  .319),  and  am  pleaded  to 
see  that  he  has  secured  such  fine  results.  I  could 
hardly  name  a  Strawberry  that  has  so  many  good 
all  round  qualities  as  Leader,  and  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  sent  out  at  tlie  same  time  as  Monarch, 
and  was  for  the  time  overshadowed  by  that 
fine  Strawberry  (which  has,  however,  proved  such 
a  failure  in  many  places),  I  think  it  would  have 
taken  a  greater  hold  of  the  public  than  it  has 
done.  At  any  rate,  if  its  progress  has  been  slower 
than  its  merits  warrant,  1  feel  sure  that  it  will 
some  day  rank  as  one  of  the  best  stock  varieties. 
It  takes  a  few  years  to  prove  the  all  round  merits 
of  a  Strawberry,  and  for  the  first  year  or  two  that 
I  grew  Leader  I  did  not  try  it  for  forcing,  as 
Royal  Sovereign  had  proved  so  good,  but  even 
tually  I  did  so,  and  was  much  gratified  with  the 
result.  It  has  an  ideal  habit  for  a  forcing  variety, 
as  the  leafage,  though  strong,  is  not  carried  on 
long  stems.  Mr.  Taylor  may  be  congratulated  on 
the  fine  fruits  he  has  grown,  but  Leader  may  be 
depended  upon  as  a  producer  of  fine  fruits 
treated  at  all  fairly,  and,  what  is  more,  the  fruits 
are  of  excellent  (luality.— J.  C.  Tai.i.ack. 

Benovating  old  Pear  trees.— No  matter 
whether  these  be  on  walls  or  espaliers,  provided 
they  are  healthy,  it  is  surprising  how  much 
be  accomplished  towards  renovating  them  if  they 
have  become  thickly  coated  with  long,  often 
barren  spurs.  I  have  seen  trees  in  such  cond 
tion  that  have  had  all  these  spurs  cut  off  close  to 
the  main  stems,  then  have  had  the  stems  coated 
with  a  wash  of  lime  and  soot  thickly,  whilst  the 
soil  about  the  trees  has  been  forked  over  and 
mulohod  with  mftnuro  tvnd  wood  Rsher,  or  even 
w«  I  dsgsysd  gftrdon  rcf«oo  and  soot,  The  (ol 
Iflwing  B«uen  strong  shoots  would  brtak   out 


from  the  severed  base  of  all  the  old  spurs,  and 
these,  judiciously  thinnei,  have  left  one  strong 
growth  at  about  every  (i  inch3s.  These  pinched 
back  to  about  five  leaf- buds  in  July  and  hard 
pruned  in  the  winter  to  two  or  three  dormant, 
yet  swollen  buds  have  the  following  season  been 
converted  into  fruiting  spurs,  strong  and  capable 
of  producing  fine  flowers.  The  I033  of  one  or  two 
seasons'  very  indifferent  fruit  crops  is  now  greatly 
compensated  for  by  the  changed  character  of  the 
trees,  which  seem  as  if  charged  with  renewed 
life  and  vitality.  The  lime  and  soob  wash  con- 
tinued each  wintsr  does  wonders  in  destroying 
both  insect  and  parasitical  life.  But  there  is  aUo 
the  additional  opportunity  presented  by  the 
young  shoots  produced  the  firsi  season,  after  the 
removal  of  the  old  barren  spurs,  of  budding  some 
of  them  with  other  aid,  perhaps,  better  varieties, 
removing  all  the  rest  ia  the  winter,  keeping  the 
main  stems  bare,  and  tying  in  the  bud  shoots  as 
they  grow  in  the  following  summer.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  can  be  done  in  that  way  to 
renovate  old  trees,  especially  if  the  roots  be 
helped  at  the  same  time.— .A.  D. 


SETTING  MUSCAT  GRAPES. 
I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  note  by  "  H." 
(p.  292)  on  setting  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapa. 
I  have  always  considered  from  e.j"  to  70^  safe  as 
a  night  temperature  during  the  flowering  period, 
and,  provided  the  house  is  well  constructed  and 
free  from  leaks,  also  furnished  with  plenty  of 
pipes,  as  every  Muscat  house  should  be,  the 
above  figure  can  be  easily  maintained  without 
parching  the  atmosphere.  The  great  drawback 
in  more  vineries  than  not  containing  heat-loving 
Grapes  is  a  deficiency  of  hot-water  pipes.  Putting 
in  as  few  pipes  as  possible  is  thought  to  be 
economical,  but  it  is  in  reality  just  the  reverse ; 
in  fact,  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made.  I  am 
glad  "  H."  does  not  b3lie\-e  in  a  constantly  dry 
atmosphere.  One  of  the  best  Grape  growers 
damps  his  Muscat  house  down  each  afternoon  at 
least  in  sunny  weather,  not,  of  course,  so  as  to 
render  the  border  sloppy,  but  merely  giving  suffi- 
cient from  the  syringe  or  fine-rosed  pot  to  enabb 
the  foliage  to  recover.  As  to  watering  the  border, 
1  have  always  found  that,  provided  a  thorough 
soaking  from  summit  to  base  was  given  imme- 
diately before  the  first  flowers  opened,  no  more 
was  needed  till  the  Grapes  were  set.  Those, 
however,  who  neglect  the  operation  at  that  par- 
ticular time  find  it  unavoidable  just  when  the 
bunches  are  in  full  flower,  and  should  the  weather 
then  be  wet  or  very  sunless,  serious  results  are 
likely  to  follow.  Of  course,  I  am  referring  to  inside 
borders,  which,  if  extra  shallow  or  sandy  in 
character,  should  before  blooming  commences  ba 
mulched  with  well-worked  horse  drjppiogs  simi- 
lar to  those  used  for  Mushroom  beds.  These  will 
prevent  undue  evaporation,  and  can  even  be 
removed  afterwards  if  thought  desirable.  A  few 
gardeners  have  advocated  us'ng  the  syringe  to 
the  bunches  of  shy-setting  vaiieties,  especially 
those  having  small  watery  globules,  which  pre- 
vent the  pollen  from  acting.  I  confess,  however, 
I  always  regarded  it  with  suspicion.  Supposing 
a  week  or  two  of  dull,  sunless  weather  to  occur, 
what  would  happen  to  bunches  deluged  with 
water  from  the  syringe  ?  It  would,  in  my  opinion, 
simply  be  making  bad  worse.  The  best  way  is — 
and  I  have  regularly  so  treated  Royal  Vineyard, 
one  of  the  worst  setters,  successfully — to  draw 
the  hand  down  the  bunches  about  breakfast-time 
to  disperse  the  water  globules,  then  use  a  hare's 
tail  at  midday.  The  hand  must  be  quite  free 
from  perspiration.  Sometimes  a  Vine  of  Foster's 
Seedling  or  Hamburgh  is  in  bloom  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Muscats,  and  it  is  then  a  good  plan 
to  take  small  portions  of  spare  bunches  and  draw 
them  over  the  Muscats  daily.  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
policy  to  allow  a  bunch  to  remain  on  every  literal 
of  young  Vines,  especially  when  such  is  of  large 
si?,e,  as  it  only  distresses  them.  If  some  are 
removed  tho  rest  set  bettor  with  due  oaro.  It  is 
n  fnot  tbftC  Muooato  in  oomo  gardens  ocO  frwly 
enough  wlthouc  any  opsqUl  care,  whereas  In 
ethers  It  is  difflouH  to  avoid  ragged  bunohes,  no 
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matter  how  much  trouble  is  taken.  Much,  doubt 
less,  depends  on  the  soil  they  are  growing  in  and 
general  surroundings.  J-  Crawford. 


Strawberry  prospects.— Autumn  -  set  -  out 
plant!  of  Royal  Sovereign  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  look 
remarkably  well,  and  are  fast  sending  up  fine 
bold  looking  fljwer-trusses,  the  former  as  a  matter 
of  course  being  much  the  earlier  of  the  two.  In 
a  few  days  the  latter  on  a  warm  southwest  bor- 
der will  be  in  full  bloom,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  warmer  night  temporatures  will  then  prevail. 
Older  lots  of  plants  are  also  looking  very  vigor- 
ous, they  being  clothed  with  just  enough  foliage 
without  the  same  being  crowded,  and  plenty  of 
very  healthy  flower-spikes  are  being  rapidly  pro- 
duced. The  prospects  so  far  are,  therefore,  good, 
and  if  only  favoured  with  fine,  warm  weather  for 
the  setting  of  the  blooms,  the  crop  should  equal 
that  of  last  season.  In  my  case  the  plants  have 
all  been  littered  down  with  long  manure,  which 
will  be  both  in  a  sweet  and  clear  condition  some 
little  time  in  advance  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
-A.  W. 

Peach  Waterloo.— This  useful  variety  is  ripe 
in  a  house  started  at  the  new  year,  but  the  crop 
is  very  thin  owing  to  a  bad  attack  of  bud-drop- 
ping, and  this  is  the  more  inconvenient  as  this 
tree  is  looked  forward  to  for  a  special  purpose. 
Having  so  few  fruits  upon  it,  these  are  very  fine 
and  well-coloured,  and  one  can  see  the  variety  at 
its  best.  So  far  the  wood  is  quite  green,  and  it 
does  not  show  the  same  signs  of  finishing  up  as  is 
usually  the  case  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  But 
there  are  later  varieties  in  the  same  house,  and 
there  is  just  a  possibility  that  the  over  ripening 
had  a  little  to  do  with  the  buds  dropping  so  badly 
this  season.  This  variety  and  Alexander  are  to 
my  thinking  mora  suitable  for  growing  in  cool 
houses  with  later  kinds  for  succession  than  for 
forcing,  unless  a  house  was  tilled  with  them,  in 
which  case  it  could  be  spacially  treated  and  very 
early  fruit  might  be  gathered.— H.  R. 

Grape  Alnwick  Seedling.— This  valuable 
lite-keeping  Grape  does  not  meet  with  nearly  the 
amount  of  recognition  that  it  deserves  at  the 
hinds  of  growers.  Many  I  have  met  with  put 
forward  the  plea  that  it  is  a  difficult  Grape  to 
deal  with,  but  my  experience  is  that  it  is  no 
more  so  than  many  other  varieties,  such  as 
Muscats  for  instance.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
fruits  freely  and  produces  fine  handsome  bunches. 
The  individual  berries  attain  to  a  large  size,  put 
on  a  dense  bloom  and  colour  magnificently, 
while  the  flavour  is  excellent.  The  only  difficulty 
in  its  culture  is  in  its  failing  to  set  unless 
artificial  means  are  resorted  to,  but  this  cxn  be 
easily  overcome  by  syringing  the  bunches  when 
in  flower  first  thing  in  the  morning  with  clear 
water,  fertilising  them  afterwards  when  dry 
with  pollen  from  a  free-setting  variety.  Thij 
syringing  removes  the  gum  like  substance  from  the 
stigmas,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  prevents 
setting.  Should  no  Vines  be  in  flower  at  the  time 
to  provide  pollen  for  fertilising  them  with,  a 
supply  can  generally  be  secured  from  the  earlier- 
flowering  Vines,  which  if  brushed  into  a  clean 
Cirdboird  box  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  will 
preserve  its  potency  unimpaired  for  some  time. 
So  treated  Alnwick  Seedling  sets  as  freely  as 
Black  Alicante  and  the  thinning  of  the  berries 
needs  to  be  done  in  good  time.  To  do  this  Grape 
jutice  the  bunches  should  be  well  thinned  and 
the  Vines  afterwards  well  fed.  However  liberally 
this  may  be  done,  I  have  never  known  it  to  all'act 
the  colouring  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  other 
kinds  when  fed  too  freely.  If  grown  in  the  latest 
vinery  ij  should  be  planted  at  the  coolest  end,  as 
it  requires  less  heat  than  the  majority  of  sorts 
usually  grown  in  this  structure.  It  also  ripens 
a  little  in  ads-ance  of  them,  and  for  this  reason  I 
find  it  necessary  to  cut  and  bottle  the  Grapes 
aoma  weeks  earlier  than  is  usual,  to  prevent  the 
berries  shrivelling.  Alnwick  Seedling  should  of 
course  be  used  after  the  late  Black  Hambufghs  are 
over,  but  I  have  had  lb  bofore  now  in  oJioellont 
8?ndlMon  i^ti  t<hB  end  o{  itunHory  and  in  FebrHwy. ' 


So  well  does  this  G.ap3  succead  with  mo  tluit 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  planting 
it  again  for  winter  supply  if  necessity  for  doing 
so  should  arise. — A.  W. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Viola  canadensis.— A  very  pretty  white- 
fl.iwered  kind  bearing  this  name  was  inolutled  m 
Messrs.  Paul's  ha'-dy  plant  exhibit  the  other  day.  If- 
is  very  dwarf  and  c impact  in  growth,  and  bears  freely 
its  small  and  nearly  pure  white  flowers. 

Paeania  i  rborea  Reine  Elizibsth.- 'I'his  is 
among  the  very  old  sorts,  but  still  very  beautiful 
withal;  indeed,  those  app-eciitin»  a  goodly  show  of 
these  handsome  flowers  woald  do  well  to  iucIad^  som; 
of  this  ol  1  kind  even  now,  f.ir  the  warm  pink  shade  of 
its  handsome  double  blooms  is  distinctly  plexsing  and 
etleotive.  Some  well-flowered  plants  of  this  old  kind 
were  to  b3  seen  this  we?k  ot  the  Drill  HiU. 

Pelargonium  Emmanuel  Liais.- Mr.  G  id- 
frey  sends  us  from  Exmwth  Eome  hxndsome  tru-sses 
of  this,  which  was  raised  in  France  in  18B(i  The 
flowers  individually  are  lar^e,  semi-double,  containing 
from  six  to  tea  petils,  which  are  serrated.  The  petals 
are  white,  stained  and  striped  with  satiny  rose.  It  is 
a  very  fine  variety.  Mr.  Godfrey  also  sends  Mme. 
Thibaut,  still  one  of  the  best  of  this  class. 

Iris  susiana,  from  South  Lodge,  Fareham, 
was  among  the  interesting  exhibit!  at  the  Drill  Hall 
tbis  week.  It  is  clear  tio  the  plant  is  well  grown 
by  Mr.  Godman,  as  the  flowers  were  very  handsome 
of  ther  kind.  Another  tine  Iris  of  which  also  flowers 
were  shown  is  I.  atrofusci,  a  recent  introduction  of 
rare  merit.  In  this  Utter  the  falls  are  nearly  velvet 
blick,  and  the  upp3r  p-!tals  quite  dark,  but  possessing 
a  lovely  perfume. 

Echium  formosum. — This  very  striking  and 
showy  plant,  sent  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
Stocktoa-on-Tee',  to  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
attricted  much  attention.  Tae  closely  pyramidal 
spike  is  very  densely  set  with  deep  blue  flowers,  and 
from  these  protrude  the  long  red  stamens  to  a  con- 
siderable length.  The  growth  is  very  distinct  also, 
being  made  up  of  a  rosette  ot  obovats-Unceolate 
leaves,  from  which  at  a  low  point  the  handsome  spike 
of  blossoms  emerges. 

Narcissus  Little  Dirk. — Those  who  are  not 
fascinated  by  the  larger  trumpet  or  other  kinds  will 
tind  in  this  member  of  the  Burbidgei  group  one  ot 
til'  neatest  and  daintiest  of  all  the  race.  For  the 
size  of  its  blossoms  the  growth  is  strong,  the  stems 
a'.tiinlng  to  fully  20  inches  high,  frequently  much 
more.  There  is,  however,  something  distinctly 
pleising  in  the  comparatively  small  flowers,  and 
these  coming  later  than  in  most  sorts — the  variety 
flowers  with  Grande  3 — is  a  fresh  point  in  its  favour 
It  is  quite  a  cheap  kind  and  by  some  would  be 
esteemed. 

Rhododendron  Nuttalli.— This  is  not  only 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus,  but  it  is  one  rarely  seen 
in  good  condition.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  that 
gave  pleasure  recently  on  seeing  a  nicely-grown  plant 
bearing  several  of  the  handsome  and  finely-formed 
flowers.  In  a  few  localities  this  plant  is  grown  with 
some  success  in  sheltered  places  in  the  open.  In  such 
a  position  it  wjs  to  be  seen  a  score  ot  years  ago  in  the 
Newton  Nurseries  at  Chester;  indeed,  the 
jrs.  Jas.  Dickson  and  Sons  had  quite  a  collection 
of  choice  kinds  growing  in  one  earner  of  the  nursery, 

.s.'  always,  however,  receiving  great  attention. 

Phlox  canadensis. — This  lovely  blue-flowered 
dwarf  Phlox  deserves  to  be  in  every  garden.     The 

ant  is  but  a  few  inches  high.     Even  when  given 

irder  treatment  it  rarely  reaches  a  foot  in 
height,  and  flowering  freely  always  makes  a 
capital  show.  So  good  and  distinct  a  bit  of  colour 
is  worth  encouraging  in  the  spring  garden,  and 
the  plant  is  quite  easily  increased  by  cuttings  or 
by  division  of  the  roots.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
grow,  and  in  deep  loamy  soil  with  brick  rubbish 
grows  quite  vigorously  and  flowers  abundantly. 

Saxifraga  muscoides  purpurea. -Themossy 
cushions  of  this  useful  plant  are  now  covered  with 
the  rose-purple  flowers.  Here  is  a  plant  that  any- 
one may  with  perfect  ease  grow  to  perfection,  and 
few  things,  even  among  the  great  host  of  good 

rdy  spring  flowers,  can  ourpass  it,  Qaite  small 
bltu  of  it  dibbled  out  now  into  moist  coil  will 
tjui'jUly   take  reot>  end  ^row   quigkly  Int"  nioe 


patches  tbj,t  a  yjar  hioco  will  bo  aglow  with 
flowers.  As  an  edging — always,  of  course,  in- 
formal—this is  quite  one  of  the  best  that  could  be 
named. 

The  Booterstown  Wallflowers.- Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge's  note  on  these  on  p.  S.S"  recalls  to  me 
the  enjoyment  afforded  by  a  look  at  Mr.  Massey'a 
Wallflowers  last  year.  They  are,  as  has  been 
said,  "  worth  going  miles  to  see,''  and  one  cannot 
but  think  with  pleisure  of  the  combination  ot 
colour  and  perfume  given  by  these  old-fashioned 
sweet  flowers.  One  may  travel  many  miles  and 
see  many  gardens  before  coming  across  anything 
prettier  and  more  delicious  than  the  little  garden 
at  Booterstown  Post  Otlioe.— S.  Aunott. 

Tulip  Golden  Crown  —This  fine  old  Tulip 
is  again  very  beautiful  with  its  bright  golden 
fljwers,  which  have  now  the  narrow  edge  ot  scar- 
let, which  will  broa  'en  and  extend  as  the  flower 
grows  older.  There  are  few  more  efl'ective  Tulips 
than  this,  which,  moreover,  looks  so  pretty  in  bud 
because  of  its  elegint  form.  Unlike  some  of  the 
Tulips  which  are  dull  coloured  on  the  exterior, 
Golden  Crown  is  quite  bright  enough  to  please 
those  who  like  gay  flowers  without  offending 
those  who  prefer  something  less  brilliant.— S.  A. 

Boronia  serrulata.— Where  this  plant  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  pots  it  will  well  repay  all 
the  care  and  labour  necessary  to  bring  this  about. 
The  curiously  formed  growths  are  thickly  strung 
with  rose  pink  blossoms,  and  when  allowed  a 
more  or  less  natural  habit  are  extremely  showy. 
The  species  is  widely  removed  as  a  species  from 
the  brilliant  B.  heterophylla,  which  is  almost 
erect  in  its  growth  and  perhaps  one  ot  the  most 
densely  flowered  plants  that  could  be  named. 
Not  less  beautiful  and  ever  welcome  is  the  sweet- 
scented  B  megastigma  with  its  dainty  bell-like 
blossoms  suspended  from  pedicels  equally  dainty. 

Anemone  ranunculoides.— When  from  time 
to  time  one  sees  this  plant  growing  in  soil  quite 
dry  and  very  sandy,  and  again  treated  to  the 
semi-aquatic  conditions  of  the  artificial  bog,  one 
is  led  to  inquire  which  is  right  and  which  is  the 
more  successful.  It  is,  however,  but  rarely  that 
one  sees  this  good,  that  i.=,  permanently  good,  in 
constant  moisture.  The  plant  may  be  as  safe 
here  and  possibly  sutler  less  loss  of  roots  than 
where  it  is  grown  in  dry  soil.  In  the  latter, 
especially  if  too  dry,  the  plant  frequently  be- 
comes a  prey  to  a  deadly  fungus  which  appears 
to  ruin  all  the  roots  it  can  reach. 

Aubrietias.— These  are  now  in  full  splendour, 
the  tufts  masses  of  colour  that  get  but  barely 
suffi«ient  relief  from  the  little  greenery  that 
emergss  at  their  margins.  As  a  class,  however, 
these  are  among  the  indispensable  subjects  of 
spring,  coming  and  going  each  year  and  giving 
but  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  make  them  a 
success.  At  present  th^re  are  many  really  fine 
kinds  in  commerce,  and  of  these  several  may  be 
noted  now  that  they  are  flowering  at  Kew.  It  ia 
well  to  make  notes  ot  such  in  a  co'lection  where 
the  established  growth  is  visible,  for  with  such 
reliable  data  much  future  inconvenience  and 
trouble  will  be  saved. 

A  late  display  of  Dafifodils.— Now  that  the 
glut  ot  these  flowers  is  over,  it  is  very  pleasing  to 
gather  blossoms  ot  some  of  t'ne  choicer  sorts. 
Within  the  list  few  diys  typical  blooms  of  N. 
Emperor  have  developed,  ttie  colour  being  par- 
ticularly good  and  the  substance  of  the  blossoms 
exceptionally  fine.  Other  sorts  doing  well  are  N. 
Henry  Irving,  Sir  VVatkin,  (,l  leen  of  Spain,  Barri 
conspicuus,  Figaro,  .liimes  Bateman,  and  C.  J. 
Backhouse.  The  bulbs  were  planted  so  late  as 
Christmas  week  last  in  a  very  open  and  exposed 
situation,  and  the  varieties  here  mentioned, 
together  with  several  others,  have  made  a  brave 
display  for  the  past  three  weeks.— C.  A.  H. 

Rose  Caroline  Testout.— For  perfect  form 
and  delicate  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  at  times 
rich,  colouring,  this  handsome  Rose  is  well-nigh 
unique.  One  point  concerning  it  is  its  strong 
growth,  and  when  well  established  it  frequently 
nends  up  some  nuperb  growths.  Perhaps  a  draw- 
bcpk  tu  itB  fr«e  use  af  a  p9t  plant  is  its  Btronjf 
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and  numerous  spines.  This  fact  is  strongly 
against  its  being  grown  for  market  as  it  other- 
wise would  be,  for  without  the  most  complete  as 
well  as  intelligent  care  in  packing,  all  the  blooms 
would  be  ruined  by  contact  with  their  own  spiny 
stems.  Carefully  packed  in  single  layers,  how- 
ever, is  the  remerly,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  flowers,  but  equally  for  the  security  of  its 
foliage. 

Tufted  Pansies  and  the  change  in  the 
weather.— Since  Friday  last  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  plants  has  changed.  The  change  to  warmer 
weather  with  welcome  showers  has  worked 
wonders.  Plants  which  for  two  or  three  wesks 
seemed  unable  to  develop  their  flowers,  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  change  were  lit  up  with 
bloom.  We  have  fully  entered  upon  the  flower- 
ing season,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants, 
which  are  now  looking  in  a  most  robust  condition, 
no  illefl'ects  of  last  season's  drought  seem  to  be 
noticeable.  Sorts  now  looking  well  are  Pembroke 
(a  grand  rayless  yellow),  Stephen  (large,  heavily 
rayed  yellow),  Endymion  (pretty  pale  yellow). 
White  Empress  (rayless  white).  Rosea  paUida 
(lovely  pale  rose),  and  Aurora  (a  capital  fancy 
flower,  crimson-purple  and  lavender). — A  Grower. 

Arctotis  aureola. — Very  few  of  the  nearly 
hardy  plants  can  compare  with  this  when  well 
grown.  The  plant  is  well  suited  to  cultivation  in 
pots,  as  witness  the  very  beautiful  group  recently 
brought  to  the  Drill  Hall.  These  plants  were 
carrying  quite  a  number  of  the  large  Gail- 
lardia-like  heads  that  are  certain  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  their  extreme  showiness.  The  treatment 
to  ensure  success  is  by  no  means  difficult,  the 
plant  doing  well  in  good  sandy  loam  with  a  free, 
open  drainage.  It  is,  however,  imperative  in 
raising  the  plants  from  seed  that  the  seedlings  be 
grown  on  without  a  check  from  the  beginning. 
Neglect  of  this  simple  detail  in  many  plants  of 
sofb-wooded  growth  frequently  means  either  ruin 
or  a  certain  hide-bound  condition  of  the  principal 
stems  that  will  not  admit  of  the  plant  attaining 
its  full  development.  With  this  precaution, 
coupled  with  care  not  to  over-water  in  the  young 
state,  this  very  showy  plant  may  be  grown  with 
considerable  success.  In  a  cool,  airy  house,  such 
as  that  in  which  Heaths  are  grown,  the  plant  is 
usually  suited. 

Genista  hispanica. — The  Spanish  Furze,  or 
Whin,  is  not  mentioned  by  "J.  C.  L."  among  the 
Cytisuses  or  Genistas  of  which  he  speaks  in  his 
notes.  I  think  it  must  have  been  an  omission  on 
his  part,  unless  he  thought  this  spiny  bush  too 
common  for  notice.  Even  to  those  of  us  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  acres  of  the 
common  Whin  at  any  time  this  plant  is  generally 
attractive  enough.  On  a  rockery  it  looks  well, 
even  when  out  of  bloom,  although  he  is  in  an  evil 
plight  who  comes  against  it  accidentally  with  his 
hands.  It  is  very  pleasing  when  in  full  bloom, 
which  is,  with  me,  at  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  .June.  As  this  is  written  it  is  only 
in  bud,  but  in  its  present  stage  one  can  see  the 
pretty  way  in  which  the  flowers  are  arranged  on 
the  top  of  the  branches.  It  is  a  shrub  which 
stands  some  clipping  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
too  large.  Occasionally  a  branch  or  two  may  die 
ofi',  but  these  may  be  cut  out  and  young  growth 
will  soon  fill  up  the  gap.  G.  hispanica,  which  is 
also  known  as  Ulex  hispanicua,  is  easily  raised 
from  seed. — S.  A. 

Finely-grown  scarlet  Lobelia. — Mr  Wake- 
field, of  The  Gardens,  Newton  Hall,  Chester, 
replying  to  an  inquiry  of  ours  as  regards  the 
growth  of  some  remarkably  handsome  and  finely- 
grown  scarlet  Lobelia,  writes  as  follows  :  Your 
letter  of  the  13th  to  hand,  and  I  beg  to  say 
that  the  soil  here  is  rather  stiff',  on  clay,  and  to 
grow  the  scarlet  Lobalia  I  add  a  good  dressing  of 
old  hotbed  manure  as  early  in  the  autumn  as 
possible  and  dig  it  in,  forking  it  over  again  in 
the  spring  to  bring  it  to  a  nice  friable  condition 
before  planting  in  the  beginning  of  May  in  the 
most  open  part  of  the  gardan.  Whsn  fairly  es- 
tablished and  growing  nicely,  I  begin  to  give  them 
clean  water  from  the  hose  pipe  and  also  top-dress 


with  good  sound  loam.  I  generally  take  the 
roots  up  about  November  and  place  them  in 
boxes,  keeping  them  just  moist  until  February, 
when  they  are  split  up,  potting  the  best  crowns 
into  6-inch  pots  for  very  fine  specimens.  I  do  not 
know  who  raised  Firefly. 

*„*  The  kind  was  one  called  Fitefly.  Will  any 
of  our  readers  kindly  tell  us  who  raised  this?— Ed. 

Cerasus  pseudo-Cerasus  James  H.  Veitch. 

—This  is  an  acquisition  to  good  flowering  shrubs 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  If  it  possesses  a 
weak  point  it  is  in  its  rather  cumbrous  title.  For 
the  garden  it  is  amongst  the  finest  novelties  that 
have  been  seen  this  ye.ar,  and  being  shown  in  its 
natural  growth  not  only  reflected  good  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  growers  and  introducers,  but  it 
gave  the  flower-loving  public  a  good  idea  of  the 
true  worth  of  the  plant  from  the  start.  Too  fre- 
quently hardy  flowering  shrubs  are  brought  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
unduly  forced,  and  in  this  way  lose  something  of 
their  beauty  and  charm.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  coming  from  the  open  ground,  the 
examples  were  in  their  bast  form,  and  not  only  by 
the  large  blossoms  and  flne  pendulous  trusses,  but 
equally  by  the  pretty  tint  of  foliage  attracted 
quite  a  large  number  of  admirers.  A  bed  of  such 
a  plant  would  be  lovely  indeed,  and  coming  into 
flower  when  most  of  the  genus  have  well  nigh 
finished  blooming,  enhances  the  value  of  the  sub- 
ject and  materially  lengthens  the  season  of  flower- 
ing in  such  things. 

Calla  Fragrance,  not  fragrans.— I  think 
there  must  be  a  mistake,  as  indicated  above,  in 
the  name  of  the  Calla  sent  to  you  from  Winch- 
more  Hill  and  noticed  on  p.  337  of  your  last  issue 
under  the  heading  "  Notes  of  the  Week."  I  had 
the  plant  some  eighteen  months  ago  direct  from 
its  raiser,  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
California,  and  I  think  Mr.  Perry  received  his 
plants  from  the  same  source.  The  specimen  sent 
you  must  be  the  produce  of  a  small  tuber  or  one 
insufficiently  nourished,  as  the  plant  as  flowered 
by  me  has  by  no  means  so  small  a  bloom  as  you  de- 
scribe, but  it  is,  in  fact,  quite  as  large  as  a  full-sized 
ordinary  flower  of  C.  ajthiopica.  It  is  said  by 
its  raiser  to  have  the  additional  charm  of  a  deli- 
cious fragrance  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
Gardenia,  but  more  delicate.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that  my  flower  had  no  trace  of  any  per- 
fume, which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  owing  to 
want  of  sun-heat  at  the  early  time  of  the  year  at 
which  it  opened.  The  plant  originated  in  Mr. 
Burbank's  garden  in  1894  amongst  over  100,000 
seedlings  of  Calla  Little  Gem,  but  showed  no 
signs  of  its  parentage  in  the  size  of  its  own 
flowers  or  foliage.  It  is  siid  to  be  very  free- 
blooming,  and  I  hope  that  the  flowers  produced 
in  warmer  weather  maybe  sweet-scented. — W.  E. 

GUMBLETON. 

The  double  Lady's  Smock.— Those  of  us 
who  live  in  the  country  need  not  grow  the  familiar 
single  Lady's  Smock  (Cardamine  pratensis),  which 
many  of  us  can  see  any  day  at  this  season.  As 
Gerard  says,  "it  flowres  when  the  cuckoo  doth 
begin  to  sing  her  pleasant  notes  without  stammer- 
ing." The  double  form  known  as  0.  pratensis 
fl.-pl.  is  an  interesting  and  pretty  plant,  which  is, 
to  all  appearance,  so  accommodating  that  it 
might  be  more  widely  grown.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  because  of  the  provision  made  for  its 
increase  to  compensate  for  its  inability  to  repro. 
duce  itself  from  seed  as  the  single  form  can  do. 
This  is  by  means  of  little  plantlets  on  some  of  the 
leaves,  which  take  root  and  become  in  time  full- 
fledged  plants.  It  is  beautiful  because  of  its 
pretty  soft-coloured  rosy  or  white  flowers,  quite 
double,  which  are  so  freely  produced  on  the  little 
spikes.  It  is  most  at  home  on  moist  soil,  and  a 
good  patch  on  one  of  the  banks  of  my  Water  Lily 
pool  looks  very  pleasing  as  this  is  written  (in  mid- 
May).  Moisture  is  not,  however,  a  necessity,  as  it 
grows  quite  well  on  a  dry  border,  and  I  know  a 
grassy  place  near  a  fine  rock  garden  in  this 
county  where  it  seems  to  ramble  about  rather 
freely  in  a  dry  and  sunny  position.     In  fact,  with 


me  this  double  Lady's  Smock,  or  Cuckoo  Flower, 
increases  so  freely  at  the  root  that  the  provision 
for  reproduction  already  alluded  to  would  appear 
to  be  superfluous,  did  we  not  know  that  eome 
hidden  purpose  or  reason  is  likely  to  lie  behind. 
— S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn,  by  Vumfriea ,  N.B. 

Honesty.— As  "  S.  W.  F."  says,  the  white 
form  of  Lunaria  biennis  is  not  rare.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  more  frequently  grown,  as  it  is 
very  beautiful  when  it  can  be  allowed  to  seed  and 
sow  itself.  It  will  thus  form  itself  into  very  un- 
conventional and  picturesque  groups,  all  that  is 
needed  being  timely  thinning  out  of  the  seed- 
lings so  as  to  secure  fine  plant'.  There  are 
places  where  the  purple-flowered  type  looks 
better  than  others,  but  it  cannot,  of  course,  be 
compared  with  the  pure  beauty  of  L.  biennis 
alba.  In  some  gardens  the  Honesty  shows  some 
variation  after  it  has  been  established  in  them  for 
some  years.  It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  I 
first  bought  seeds  of  the  ordinary  and  the  white 
Honesty  and  sowed  them  in  my  garden.  From 
the  purple  form  I  have  now  one  much  deeper  in 
colour,  which  appears  to  reproduce  itself  annually 
since  I  first  selected  it.  'The  white  variety  has 
also  produced  one  with  variegated  leaves.  A 
proportion  of  the  seedlings  of  this  comes  true,  but 
the  plain-leaved  plants  near  are  pulled  up.  There 
is  seed  of  a  variegated-leaved  variety  sold ,  bu  1 1  have 
never  procured  it,  nor  is  it  grown  in  the  locality. 
It  is  not,  however,  an  acquisition,  and  the  white 
flowers  show  much  better  associated  with  the 
plain  leaves  than  with  those  which  are  variegated 
with  creamy  white.  If  one  does  not  want  to 
keep  the  seed-vessels  for -decoration,  a  few  plants 
may  be  left  after  flowering  for  seeding  and  the 
remainder  be  pulled  up.  Those  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  seed-vessels  for  the  houso  should  not 
take  the  plants  out  of  the  ground  while  the  outer 
skin  of  the  seed- pod  is  green,  nor  should  they 
allow  them  to  remain  too  long  or  the  silvery 
lining  will  be  dis:;oloured. — S.  Aknott. 

Notes  from  a  Cornish  garden.— In  the 
shruljberies  the  scarlet  Rhododendrons  have  been 
exceptionally  good  this  year,  but  their  glory  is 
departing  and  we  must  turn  to  the  herbaceous 
garden  for  colour.  A  Carmine  Pillar  Rose  is  now 
in  flower  all  the  way  up  a  high  old  wall,  and, 
framed  by  the  white  blooms  of  Clematis  montana, 
the  eflect  is  excellent.  Just  below  some  fifty 
spikes  of  Myosotidium  nobile  are  all  still  in 
bloom.  The  Sparaxis  have  been  placed  in  various 
positions  here,  and  have  certainly  proved  what 
is  to  remain  their  resting-place.  Close  under  this 
same  south  wall  they  have  flowered  strongly  for  a 
month.  The  Ixiis  also  are  just  out,  and  Clematis 
Countess  of  Lovelace  grows  side  by  side  with 
Cytisus  capitatus,  which  has  been  in  bloom  since 
February.  Sisyrinchium  bermudianum  came  out 
ten  days  ago,  and  I  see  Sparaxis  pulcherrima, 
sown  last  September,  has  come  up  strongly 
through  a  plot  of  Iris  xiphioides,  which  was 
thinly  planted  last  year.  Othonopsis  cheirifolia 
has  been  flowering  for  a  month.  Primula  Parryi 
has  been  very  bright.  Sanguinaria  canadensis 
comes  next,  and  then  in  a  damp  corner,  Trol- 
lius  europieus,  Solomon's  Seal,  and  Dondias  are 
now  out.  Chrysobactron  Hookeri  is  throwing 
up  very  strong  shoots  here,  and  I  see  many  seed- 
lings round  the  old  clumps.  Some  of  the  North 
American  Violets  seem  quite  at  home.  V. 
cucuUata,  however,  has  not  long  been  above 
ground.  Viola  biflora  has  never  thriven  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  has  now  been  placed  in  a 
shady  spot.  Meconopsis  Wallichi  is  in  numbers 
and  very  strong  this  year.  M.  nepalensis  I  grow 
for  the  first  time.  Arum  Dracunculus  is  growing 
particularly  strong.  The  various  Trilliums  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  slugs.  Passing  on 
into  a  more  sunny  situation,  a  forty-year-old  Tree 
P:eony  is  just  bursting  into  bloom  Various  Ane- 
mones and  Doronicums  make  the  herbaceous 
border  bright,  |while  last  year's  seedling  Rook 
Cistuses  are  covering  a  large  space  with  many 
shades  of  colour.  The  Fumitory  bed  is  nob  far  on 
yet,  and  perhaps  Dielytra  spectabilis  has  been 
kept  a  little  too  dry.  The  Auriculas  are  un- 
usually early.— M.  R.,  Barngoo.te,  Per 
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SCOTTISH  GARDENS. 
When  Waverley,  despairing  of  gaining  an 
entrance  by  the  hall  door  of  TuUy-Veolan, 
lifted  the  latch  of  the  oaken  wicket  in  the  wall 
of  the  courtyard,  he  found  himself  in  a  garden 
whose  main  features  are  described  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  picture 
the  writer  presents  was  no  imaginary  one,  but 
was  that  of  a  garden  he  had  seen.  The  notes 
to  the  romance  tell  us  as  much  ;  but  whether 
the  original  was  that  of  old  Ravelston  or  some 
other  we  cannot  tell.  It  gives  one  an  impres- 
sion of  a  type  of  Scottish  gardens  of  which 
examples   may  yet    be   seen,    but    which   can 


— did  not  Sydney  Smith  tell  us  in  his  satirical 
way  that  these  fruits  were  used  as  cannon-balls 
at  the  siege  of  Perth  I — the  Apricot,  the  Achan, 
the  Longavil,  the  Swan's  Egg,  or  the  Bsrga- 
mot  Pear,  the  Redstreak,  the  Golden  Pippin, 
the  Rennet,  or  the  Lidingtown  Apple,  with 
Cherries  and  Plums,  Currants,  Raspberries,  and 
Strawberries.  Then  there  would  be  the  "  phy- 
sick  herbs,"  the  Rose,  the  .Jasmine,  the  Honey- 
suckle, the  Tamarisk,  the  Yew,  the  Holly,  with 
others  more  plentiful  than  many  suppose. 
There  would  be  Gillyflowers  of  the  various 
kinds,  Bear's-ears,  Hepaticas,  Gentianellas, 
Columbines,   Hollyhocks,   Spiderworts,   Tulips, 


old  Scots  gardeners,  but  that  next  the  wall 
shows  us  that  the  leavening  influence  has  been 
at  work.  Nor  is  the  wall  with  its  covering 
plants  so  stiff  as  many  we  know.  One  can 
think  of  gardens  such  as  this  with  the  hedge  of 
Beech,  of  Yew,  or  of  Holly  screening  the  more 
homely  vegetables  from  the  eye  of  the  wanderer 
among  the  flowers  ;  yet  there  are,  perhaps,  even 
more  among  those  of  the  old  country  houses 
where  the  fruits  and  the  vegetables  were  the 
main  features,  and  where  the  flowers  were  more 
tolerated  because  of  the  ladies  of  the  house- 
hold than  cared  for  as  now.  The  walls  were, 
and  in  many  cases  still  are,  monopolised  by  the 


A  border  in  Saridside  Gardens,  Thurso,  Caithness.    From  a  photograph  taken  in  October,  l^'JS,  by  Miss  Kathleen  D.  Pilkington, 


hardly  be  taken  as  representative.  With  all 
its  grotesque  features,  the  idea  left  on  one's 
mind  by  the  description  of  our  great  novelist  is 
one  of  greater  variety  and  luxuriance  than  we 
are  apt  to  associate  with  northern  gardens  of 
the  time.  It  may  be  that  Sir  Walter's  legal 
training  made  him  cautious  of  perpetrating 
anachronisms  by  naming  plants  not  in  cultiva- 
tion in  Scotland  in  1745.  He  does  not  give  us 
any  idea  of  what  were  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
which  made  attractive  the  gardens  of  TuUy- 
Veolan  or  sat  on  the  bartizan,  whose  occupants 
were  fair  Rose  Bradvvardine's  peculiar  care. 
We  may  imagine  the  Peach  and  the  Nectarine 


Anemones.  Why  lengthen  the  list,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  books  of  the  old  Scotch  writers  ? 
If,  however,  one  can  hardly  imagine  the 
garden  of  Tully-Veolan  to  be  fully  representa- 
tive of  the  majority  of  those  in  the  north  in  the 
memorable  '45,  it  is  not  difficult  to  look  upon 
that  seen  in  the  accompanying  view  as  typical 
of  many  of  the  present  day.  There  is  about  it 
a  look  of  our  northern  land  with  a  touch  of 
that  sternness  ascribed  to  our  people  and  some 
of  tliat  austerity  attributed  to  its  climate,  yet 
modified  and  softened  by  more  of  taste  than  is 
always  seen.  The  border  on  the  left  has  the 
straight  lines  and  the  regularity  so  dear  to  the 


fruit  trees.  The  borders  next  the  walks  where 
the  flowers  are  grown  are  often  overshadowed 
by  the  Apple  trees  which  grow  among  them, 
and  which,  however  beautiful  in  blossom  or 
when  laden  with  fruit,  too  often  rob  the 
borders  severely.  One  remembers  with  pleasure 
the  changes  in  many  such  gardens  where  some 
of  the  commoner  vegetables  have  been  ousted 
from  the  borders  and  relegated  to  the  outer 
enclosure,  their  places  being  taken  by  fragrant 
and  lovely  flowers. 

Sadly,  too,  does  one  think  of  the  havoc  made 
in  some  of  these  old  gardens  when  the  bedding- 
out  system  came  into  vogue,  and  when  the  old 
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and  not  too  plentiful  hardy  flowers  were  thrown 
to  the  rubbish  heap  and  their  places  taken  by 
the  glare  of  the  scarlet  zonals  and  the  yellow 
Calceolarias,  with  their  companion  the  blue 
Lobelia.  The  bedding  system  has  been  modi- 
tied  since  those  days,  but  it  seems  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  those  old  gardens  which  have,  it  may 
be,  overlooking  them  some  old  tower  or  scarcely 
less  ancient  country  house.  One  cannot  but 
think  that  much  of  the  want  of  interest  of  many 
of  our  Scottish  gardens  is  the  result  of  so  many 
of  their  owners  only  seeing  them  in  autumn. 
They  do  not  see  them  in  the  witching  time  of 
spring,  nor  in  early  summer  when  hardy  flowers 
and  shrubs  are  in  their  glory.  It  is  enough  for 
them  if  they  are  gay  when  the  shooting  season 
comes  round. 

This,  also,  may  be  said  of  many  beautifully 
laid-out  gardens  in  the  grass  in  which  masses 
of  hardy  plants  would  look  so  well,  but  which 
are  bare  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  order 
that  they  may  be  gay  in  the  autumn  time. 
The  chief  fault  of  many  of  our  Scottish  gardens 
is  their  formality  and  uniformity.  The  spirit 
of  the  first  Scotch  gardening  book  seems  to 
have  permeated  the  long  years  which  have 
passed  since  it  first  appeared.  This  spirit  is 
not  purely  national,  but  it  is  plainly  congenial 
to  our  people.  It  is  this  which  dots  plants  here 
and  there  in  regular  order,  which  loves  bare 
ground  between  the  plants,  and  balances  a 
plant  on  one  side  of  a  long  straight  path  by 
another  quite  identical  exactly  opposite.  It  is 
plainly  put  in  the  Scuts  Oardeni-r:— 

Therefore,  whatever  you  have  on  the  one  hand, 
make  as  much,  and  of  the  same  form  and  in  the 
same  place  on  the  other. 

No  teaching  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  spirit 
of  beauty,  none  more  distasteful  to  those  who 
can  feast  their  eyes  on  the  unsurpassable  glories 
of  our  mountains  and  our  glens. 

Happily,  things  have  changed,  and  are 
changing  fast.  The  teaching  in  these  pages  in 
past  years  has  not  gone  unheeded.  A  new  and 
better  spirit  has  found  its  way  into  our  Scottish 
gardening  ideas.  It  has  come  from  the  south, 
and  its  working  may  have  to  be  modified  to 
suit  the  climate  of  the  north.  Yet  the  changes 
may  be  fewer  than  some  suppose.  All  Scot- 
land is  not  shrouded  in  mist,  nor  is  its  winter 
in  all  districts  arctic  or  even  continental  in  its 
severity.  When  we  know  that  Cordylines  are 
hardy  in  one  part  of  Skye  and  at  the  north  of 
Sutherland,  we  foresee  a  future  before  many  of 
our  gardens.  When  it  is  known  generally  that 
along  the  west  coast  the  Fan  Palm,  the  Choisya, 
and  the  best  of  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons 
will  thrive  out  of  doors,  we  may  well  feel  hopeful 
of  gardening  in  these  favoured  districts.  Less 
promising  are  the  prospects  in  the  east,  in  the 
interior,  and  in  the  north,  yet  the  hardiness 
there  of  the  Tea  Roses  shows  us  that  there  is 
still  hope  for  those  who  seek  to  add  some 
variety  to  their  gardens.  One  knows  of  gar- 
dens, chanced  upon  in  unlikely  spots  or  ob- 
jects of  one's  pilgrimage,  which  by  their  luxu- 
riant growth,  their  picturesque  beauty,  and 
their  informality  transgress  the  old  canons 
of  which  one  cannot  speak  too  severely,  They 
are  not  typical  of  Scottish  gardens  as  a  whole, 
but  they  are  as  seeds  which  contain  the  germs 
of  a  plant  which  will  thrive  in  our  northern 
land  with  whose  native  beauties  it  is  in  unison 
— the  plant  called  Loveliness.  S.  A. 

Double  Arabia.— The  sheets  of  blossoms  pro- 
duced each  returning  spring  upon  the  common 
Arabis  leave  little  to  be  desired  so  far  as  the 
decorative  value  of  the  plant  is  concerned.  A 
double  flowered  variety  put  in  its  appearance 
quite  recently  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 


Horticultural  Society.  Perhaps  the  most  unfor- 
tunate part  of  this  double-flowered  Arabis  is  that 
the  doubhng  deprives  it,  so  to  speak,  of  the  essen- 
tial characters  of  the  Arabis— at  least  from  the 
garden  or  decorative  point  of  view.  As  presented, 
the  plant  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  miniature 
Stock,  and  the  plants,  having  been  raised  in  some 
warmth,  served  merely  to  confirm  this,  of  course, 
erroneous  view.  If,  however,  the  plant  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  vigorous  habit  as  the  type,  it 
is  but  a  question  of  a  season's  growth  to  make  a 
tuft  a  foot  across,  and  then  if  exhibited  in  flower, 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  its  real  worth. 
As  recently  seen,  however,  each  tiny  intljrescence 
had  its  rigid  stick,  and  if  this  is  a  necessary  part, 
its  value  as  a  garden  plant  is  minimised.  In  any 
case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  flowering  spike  is 
quite  self-supporting. 

Flower  Garden. 

A  TULIP  FARM  IN  IRELAND. 
The  Daffodils  are  over,  and  Pteonies  and  Pop- 
pies alike  have  yet  to  come,  but  the  Tulips  are 
with  us  in  all  their  glory.  Tlie  other  day  I 
went  with  some  friends  to  see  a  Tulip  farm  on 
the  sandy  plain  near  to  the  fishing  village  of 
Rush,  and  found  a  splendid  collection  of  late 
Tulips  in  full  bloom — breadths  of  Tulips,  from 
T.  persica  and  T.  Batalini,  which  are  dwarf 
and  not  much  larger  than  Crocuses,  to  the 
stately  Gesneriana  forms  and  Flemish  seedlings 
in  all  their  variety  of  form  and  colouring.  T. 
fulgens,  the  latest  and  richest  in  colour  of  all 
the  so-called  species,  flashed  out  fresh  and  fair, 
and  to  contrast  with  the  dark  Flemish  kinds,  such 
as  Alphonse  Daudet,  Herschell  and  The  Sultan, 
of  darkest  crimson  or  chocolate  hues,  we  had 
the  ivory-white  T.  elegans  alba  and  Jaune 
pure,  and  still  more  exquisite  the  old  ivory 
blooms  of  T.  vitellina.  The  green  edged  and 
red-stained  T.  carinata  rubra  is  liked  of  the 
curious,  as  also  are  the  variations  of  T.  viridi- 
flora,  of  which  T.  v.  prxcox  is  the  best,  and  as 
if  in  these  there  still  lacked  variety  we  found 
the  gorgeous  Parrot  Tulips,  falling  all  over  the 
warm,  deep,  moist  sand  in  which  they  grew. 
The  flowers,  gold,  orange,  flame  and  green, 
yellow  and  scarlet,  8  inches  across,  in  the  sun- 
shine made  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  more 
prim  and  rigid  kinds.  T.  cornuta,  with  narrow 
petaloid  segments,  and  the  elegant  Lady  Tulip 
(T.  Clusii)  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  alike 
added  to  the  grace  and  variety  of  this  large  col- 
lection, and  though  I  have  seen  Tulips  in  Hol- 
land and  in  England,  I  never  saw  them  happier 
than  in  little  colonies  and  sheltered  patches 
along  this  wind-swept  and  sandy  shore. 

This  district  of  Rush  and  Lusk  is  only  about 
15  miles  north  of  Dublin,  and  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  early  Potato  culture.  The  only 
shelter  is  allbrded  by  raised  banks,  as  in  the 
Scilly  Islands,  with  here  and  there  a  scrubby 
hedge  or  a  tree  behind  the  low-thatched  and 
whitewashed  cottages.  On  a  little  raised 
mound  near  the  village  we  found  a  cotter 
winnowing  his  wheat  in  the  breeze,  just  as  it 
has  been  done  from  time  immemorial  and  long 
before  the  days  of  the  winnowing  machine.  A 
windmill  formerly  occupied  this  mound,  but 
the  tower  of  stone  and  an  underground  stable 
or  storehouse  now  alone  remain,  though  we 
saw  a  water  mill  working  a  mile  or  so  away. 
The  soil  is  mainly  sand,  which  has  for  ages 
been  manured  with  seaweed  from  the  adjacent 
shore.  It  is  deep  and  easily  worked  in  nearly 
all  weathers,  and  is  supplied  by  moisture  from 
below  in  much  the  same  way  as  are  the  bulb 
and  other  gardens  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgians. 
This  sunny  strip  of  sand  is  said  to  have  the 
lowest  rainfall  in   Ireland,    for  which  the  sub- 


terranean moisture  makes  amends.  That  the 
land  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  culture  of 
Narcissi,  Tulips  and  even  of  Hyacinths  we  had 
ample  proof.  In  the  case  of  the  Tulips,  I 
never  even  in  Holland  saw  foliage  so  clean  or  so 
strong  and  healthy,  nor  flowers  so  fresh  and 
splendid  in  form  and  colouring,  and  now  the 
fact  is  accomplished,  one  wonders  the  more 
why  bulb  culture  had  not  long  ago  been  tried 
here.  This  experiment,  however,  successful  as 
it  has  been  in  every  way,  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  possibilities,  not  everywhere,  but  here 
and  there  in  Ireland.  At  VaJentia,  at  Tralee, 
at  Cork,  at  Lismore  and  at  Newry  are  grown 
some  of  the  finest  bulbs  and  flowers  of  Narcissi 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  now  we  find  that  there 
are  nooks  and  corners,  even  on  the  east  coast 
within  a  few  miles  of  Dublin,  whereon  it  is 
possible  to  grow  flowering  bulbs  of  the  best 
quality — bulbs  that  are  certainly  equal,  and  in 
some  cases  actually  superior,  to  those  forms 
grown  by  our  friends  in  Holland. 

Now  that  we  are  to  have  a  special  agricul- 
tural department  in  Ireland,  I  hope  the  above 
facts  will  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board,  and  that  means  will  be  adopted  so  as  to 
make  Ireland  a  flowery  isle  as  well  as  a  green 
one.  Distinct  and  special  cultures  of  this  kind 
att'ord  a  good  deal  of  employment  at  times 
when  other  work  is  scarce,  and  yield  a  fairly 
remunerative  return  for  capital,  land,  and 
labour.  Collections  of  flowers  grown  at  Rush 
have  quite  lately  received  honourable  mention 
and  awards  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  at  Birmingham 
as  well  as  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  and  Mr. 
James  Robertson,  J. P.,  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  interested  in  the  land  question  or  in  bulb 
culture  for  the  spirited  way  in  which  he  has 
faced  and  overcome  the  numerous  difliculties 
incident  to  a  new  experiment  of  this  kind.  It 
is  many  years  ago  since  I  asserted  in  The  Gar- 
den and  elsewhere  that  bulbs  could  be  grown 
as  well  in  carefully  selected  spots  and  positions 
in  England  and  Ireland  as  they  can  in  Holland, 
and  now  after  seeing  the  Rush  bulb  grounds 
in  Tulip  time,  I  am  more  than  ever  certain 
that  this  much  at  least  can  be  done. 

F.    W.   Bl'RBIDIiE. 


White  Honesty. — The  white  Honesty  is  an 
old  and  common  plant.  When  at  Bedfont  I  grew 
it  annually  for  seed  for  twenty  years,  always  get- 
ting it  true.  If  plants  come  accidentally  mixed, 
the  pale  green  leafage  and  stems  of  the  white 
enabled  the  plants  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  purple-coloured  flower.  There  are  three 
forms  of  Honesty  ( Lunaria  biennis)  in  commerce — 
the  old  tall,  free  growing  pale  purple  or  lilac, 
the  dark  or  reddish  purple,  dwarfer  and  more 
compact,  and  the  pure  white,  which  is  in  habit 
about  midway  between  the  two  named.  The 
white  variety  is  the  best  to  save  for  the  production 
of  dry  winter  decorative  material. — A.  D. 

Triteleia  uniflora. — It  is  to  be  regretted 
this  early-blooming  bulbous  plant  is  not  more 
seen.  It  has  much  to  recommend  it,  being  good 
for  pots  or  open-air  culture.  With  me  it  has 
bloomed  most  satisfactorily  during  the  la^t  four 
years,  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  and 
over  the  roots  of  a  Tea  Rose.  In  the  summer  the 
soil  gets  very  dry.  Notwithstanding  this  it 
enjoys  its  position.  Although  the  blooms  are 
freely  produced,  they  are  not  so  large  as  some  I 
saw  growing  amongst  the  grass  in  the  gardens  at 
Sandhurst  Lodge  in  a  damp  position.  This  Tri- 
teleia grows  and  hlooms  most  satisfactorily  in  pots. 
I  remember  seeing  a  large  batch  grown  thus  at 
Inwood  House,  near  Henstridge,  in  early  spring. 
The  flowers  last  a  long  time  when  cut.— J.  Crook, 
For,!',  Ahhqi. 

Arums  in  the  open. — I  have  seen  the  com- 
mon white  Arum  thriving  remarkably  well  as  an 
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ordinary  aquatic  plant.     A  good  way  of  treatinpt  pots.     It  brightens  up  the  conservatory  at  a  time 

it  is  to  get  a  stout  round  bushel  basket  or  an  old  when    flowers  are  none  too  plentiful.     Placed  m 

tub  of  'similar  dimensions,  hut  much  punctured  (>  inch  pots  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  a  si.xth  part 

with  holes  round  the  sides,  fill  it  with  coarse  turfy  welldecayed  manure  and  given  a  temperature  of 

soil   and  some   well-decayed   manure,  then  have  .'■">',  a  emill  batch  may   be  had  in  bloom  during 

several  Arums  blocked  into  it  and  sunk  into  a  February,  successional  lots  being  better  brought 


numbers  of  a  brightly  coloured  Aubrietia,  pro- 
ably  grreca,  in  full  bloom  and  intei  mixed  with 
some  other  plants,  presenting  a  singularly 
charming  effect.  The  plants  are  elevated  from 
the  walk  about  12  inches,  and  drooping  down- 
wards cover  the  raised  edging  charmingly.  It 
is  in  just  such  positions,  especially  where  under 
them  are  stout  clinkers,  boulders  or  other  hard, 
dry,  cool  material,  that  Aubrietias  delight.  Not 
infrequently  they  may  be  seen  forming  dense  aprons 
of  bloom  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  depth.  With 
respect  to  obtaining  Aubrietias  from  seed,  I 
found  the  best  seed  parent  to  be  A.  violacea. 
Every  plant  among  hundreds  would  be  good, 
whilst  some  would  of  course  be  darker  than 
others.  By  cuttings  or  by  division  such  plants 
maj'  be  rapidly  increased. — A.  D. 


Narcissus  King  Alfred.     From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Geo.  Champio 


shallow  pond  of  water,  so  that  the  tin  of  the 
basket  or  tub  is  from  10  inches  to  12  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  frost  rarely  going 
so  deep.  Of  course  hard  weather  would  kill  the 
foliage,  but  new  growth  would  come  up  again  in 
the  spring.  That  was  done  fifty  years  ago  in 
South  Hants.  Perhaps  it  has  been  done  in  many 
places.  Xo  doubt  plants  or  roots  above  the  water 
line  would  need  some  protection  in  the  winter, 
but  if  sunk  in  tubs  they  could  be  lifted  and  put 
under  cover  during  the  winter. — A.  D. 

A  beautiful  Stock. — What  may  be  described 
as  an  intermediate,  although  the  term  is  an 
indefinite  one,  and  a  wonderfully  continuous  winter 
bloomer  is  Stock  All  the  Year  Round— a  Wall- 
ilower-leaved  variety,  flowers  pure  white,  and, 
as  I  saw  it  recently  growing  in  a  greenhouse,  had 
been  blooming  from  October  last  till  the  end  of 
April,  and  was  even  then  literally  a  mass  of 
bloom.  It  says  much  for  a  Stock  that  has  been 
grown  from  seed  in  the  same  place  that,  being 
always  home  saved  for  the  past  twelve  years,  it 
still  produces  fully  SM  psr  cent,  of  doubles.  The  best 
of  German  seed  could  not  give  better  results. 
Doubtless  something  is  due  to  pot  culture,  as  that 
seems  most  conducive  to  the  keeping  up  of  double- 
ness.  The  seed  from  which  this  batch  was  raised 
was  sown  in  the  first  week  of  .June.  The  seedlings 
were  later  pricked  out  four  or  five  into  j-inch 
pots. — A.  D. 

Dielytra  spectabilis. — What  a  graceful  as 
well  as  useful  hardy  plant  this  is  when  grown  in 


on  in  a  little  less  heat.  The  plants  must  be  kept 
out  of  draughts,  or  the  foliage  is  soon  disfigured. 
Weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given  at  every 
alternate  watering.  The  forced  roots  should  be 
planted  out  after  being  duly  hardened  off  and  not 
potted  again  for  two  seasons.  It  is  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots,  a  few  small  plants  soon 
making  a  good  sized  bed.  On  mixed  borders  of 
hardy  jjlants  Dielytra  spectabilis  is  very  eftective. 

Border  Auriculas.— A  very  fine  and  rich 
coloured  yellow  self  Auricula  is  Celtic  King. 
Possibly  it  is  of  Irish  origin.  It  is  of  the  true  alpine 
order,  as  the  foliage  is  quite  green.  The  flowers 
are  large,  well  set  up  on  stiff  erect  stems,  and 
the  variety  is  the  finest  of  the  yellows  I  have  seen. 
A  group  of  plants  that  has  been  out  all  the  winter 
was  the  other  day  in  rich  bloom,  forming  a  very 
etlective  object.  "Very  fine,  but  of  a  bluish  mauve 
colour,  very  bold,  and  effective  is  Blue  Beauty. 
This  latter  I  have  so  far  seen  only  in  Kingston, 
plants  of  it  throwing  very  large  trusses  of  excep- 
tionally fine  flowers  boldly  erect.  This  is  of  its 
hue,  and  it  is  a  charming  hue,  also  soft  and 
pleasing,  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  border 
strain  I  have  seen.  We  want  a  few  good  reds, 
and  crimsons  also,  of  similar  character,  but  bright 
or  light  colours  seem  to  be  mnch  the  best  for 
ordinary  border  purposes.— A. 

Aubrietias.— On  either  side  of  a  walk   that 
leids    from    the   river   to    the    hotel    known 
"The  Anglers"  at  Teddington   Lock   are  la 


SOME  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
Kixci  Alfred  (here  illustrated)  is,  .so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  one  of  the  finest  golden  trumpet 
Daffodils  of  the  year.  Hitherto,  Narcissus 
maximus  and  N.  Golden  Spur  have  held  their 
own  as  the  best  of  golden  trumpets  when  well 
and  healthily  grown,  but  the  variety  now  illus- 
trated is  quite  as  effective  as  either  and  dif- 
ferent from  both  these  splendid  forms.  So  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  cut  blooms,  it  is  of  robust 
habit,  the  scapes  and  leaves  being  tall  and 
stately  and  the  back  of  the  tubular  portion  of 
the  flowers  is  greenish — a  feature  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  vigour.  We  find  this 
character  in  Dr.  Stuart's  Hillside  Daffodil  and 
also  in  Pope's  King,  a  distinct  golden  trumpet 
that  will  be  heard  of  again.  No  doubt  King 
Alfred  fills  a  gap  amongst  golden  Daffodils,  but 
some  of  us  yet  hope  to  see  a  true  and  vigorous 
growing  obvallaris  maximus,  and  I  hope  ^Ir. 
Engleheart  and  other  breeders  will  try  to  give 
us  such  a  desirable  variety  as  soon  as  they  can. 
Daffbda  King  Alfred,  shown  at  the  DrUl  HaU 


BAD  I 

Vases  for  showing  Daffodils. 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
March  28,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
by  the  experts  of  the  Narcissus  Committee, 
which  is  a  good  test  of  the  favourable  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  them.  Its  raiser  appears  to 
have  been  the  late  Mr.  Kendall,  and  the  blooms 
we  saw  on  the  date  named  came  from  Jlr. 
Kendall,  of  Newton  Poppleford,  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  Devonshire.  They  were  of  a  clear  and 
deep  golden  yellow  hue,  both  perianth  seg- 
ments and  the  great  fringed  crown  being  of 
great  substance  and  of  good  form.  We  can 
only  guess  at  its  parentage — maximus  x  Em- 
peror say  some,  and  maximus  x  Golden  Spur 
say  others — and  there  certainly  is  a  strong  sug- 
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gestion  of  the  last-named  variety  about  the 
perianth  lobes.  Be  its  origin  what  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the 
beauty  and  distinctness  of  the  new  flower. 
Although  the  present  season  has  been  only  a 
second-rate  one  so  far  as  good  blooms  go,  still 
Victoria  in  pots  has  been  one  of  the  best  new  bi- 
color  trumpets  of  the  year.  Outside  it  is  not 
so  fine,  as  the  flowers  come  rough  and  the  yel- 
low of  the  trumpet  spreads  up  the  bases  of  the 
perianth  lobes.  Weardale  and  Glory  of  Ley- 
den  were  very  fine  at  Birmingham,  but  Ellen 
Willmott,  the  queen  of  bicolors,  has  not  turned 
up  in  the  best  form  at  the  shows.  The  new 
bicolor  Duke  of  Bedford  is  large  and  rough, 
but  may  fine  down  and  prove  more  shapely 
another  season.  At  Birmingham  this  year 
Hodsock's  Pride  did  not  hold  its  own  with 
Glory  of  Leyden,  which  so  far  may  be  taken  as 
the  best  of  the  butter-coloured  yellow  kinds. 
Weardale  and  Mme.  de  Graaft'  were  superb  at 
Birmingham,  and  one  wished  for  Ellen  Will- 
mott in  the  same  group  and  as  well  grown, 
and  we  should  then  '  have  had  the  three 
finest  of  what  one  may  begin  to  think  of  and 
call  the  older  kinds.  So  far  as  I  have  observed 
this  season.  King  Alfred,  golden,  and  Victoria, 
bicolor,  have  been  the  most  striking  trumpets 
of  the  year.  Pope's  King  will  make  a  vigorous 
and  effective  market  flower,  and  in  Cornwall  I 
noted  a  local  variety  called  there  the  Caerhays 
Daffodil,  which  seems  intermediate  between 
princeps  and  Countess  of  Annesley,  and  is  a 
free-flowering  and  very  useful  early  kind  on 
Cornish  soil. 

The  one  Daflbdil  of  the  year  that  seems  most 
full  of  potentialities  is  undoubtedly  Apricot,  a 
small  white  of  good  substance,  having  a  soft 
reddish  salmon  suffusion  of  colour  on  the 
trumpet.  This  was  raised  at  Leyden  by  MM 
de  Graaff  and  Co.,  whom  we  also  have  to  thank 
for  the  exquisite  Mme.  de  GraafF  and  the  giant 
butter-yellow  Glory  of  Leyden.  Now  and  then 
we  used  to  see  a  slight  rosy  salmon  sufl'usion  on 
the  trumpet  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  but  it  was  not 
permanent,  as  it  is  in  Apricot,  which  promises 
to  become  the  forerunner  of  a  race  of  red 
trumpets  amongst  the  Daflbdils  similar  to  the 
many  fine-coloured  forms  of  the  incomparabilis 
or  medio- coronati  section. 

The  season's  shows  convince  me  more  and 
more  that  we  should  foster  and  insist  on  a  more 
.simple  and  natural  style  of  e.xhibiting  the 
flowers — groups  of  three  or  five  blooms,  cut  as 
long  as  possible  and  simply  placed  in  vases  of 
water,  with  Narcissus  foliage,  no  packing  or 
stuffing  of  Moss,  cotton  wool,  or  wires  to  be 
admissible.  The  vases  also  require  modifica- 
tion, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 
A  is  the  right  kind  of  vase,  in  which  the 
flowers  stand  up  firm  and  natural-looking,  but 
in  B  they  fall  or  flop  too  wide  apart  and 
do  not  look  nearly  so  well.  The  bad  plan  of 
placing  a  dozen  or  so  of  Narcissus  flowers  stiffly 
in  a  fan-shaped  wire  frame  or  screen,  with  every 
bloom  full  face,  ijuite  destroys  the  freedom  of 
nodding  grace  and  beauty  of  pose  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Daft'odil.  The  same  may  be  said 
for  the  dense  "  bunching-up  "  plan  also  adopted 
I  y  certain  growers,  and  finally  on  the  principle 
tnat  "half  a  thing  is  often  more  pleasing  than 
the  whole,"  there  are  frequently  too  many 
flowers  shown  in  stands,  and  the  bunches  of 
bloom  are  staged  too  closely  together,  without 
any  greenery  or  dark  neutral-tinted  backgrounds 
to  set  them  off  to  the  best  advantage.  As  I 
said  before,  three  to  five  flowers  on  long  stalks, 
placed  in  vases  of  clean  water  simply  and 
naturally,  look  best  and  show  the  true 
character  and  grace  of  the  variety.  Length 
of  stem  is  of  great  importance,  and  ought  to 


receive  at  least  a  point  or  two  in  the  judging. 
In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
another  Narcissus  conference  in  London  seems 
desirable,  in  order  to  consider,  amongst 
other  things,  the  (juestion  of  classification,  see- 
ing that  the  gradations  between  poeticus  and 
incomparabilis  are  now  so  subtle,  that  some 
arbitrary  rule  of  measurement  seems  advisable. 

F.   W.  BURBIDCE. 


HOW  TO  GROW  AURICULAS  IN  POTS. 
The  question  is  often  put  when  well-finished 
Auriculas  are  shown  in  pots,  as  at  the  recent 
Auricula  show,  How  are  such  plants  produced  ? 
When  recently  visiting  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  at 
Bracknell,  whose  collection  of  Auriculas  is  be- 
coming one  of  the,  if  not  the,  most  important  in 
the  south  of  England,  I  requested  him,  as  a  most 
successful  grower  and  exhibitor,  to  detail  his 
mode  of  culture  for  the  benefit  of  others.  How 
well  it  had  answered  could  be  seen  in  his  span- 
roofed  house  of  Auriculas,  the  show  varieties  on 
one  side  of  it  and  the  alpines  on  another,  all  in 
full  bloom  and  generally,  as  far  as  the  incidence 
of  the  season  had  permitted,  in  general  good 
character.  The  green,  grey,  and  white  edges 
were  represented  in  the  leading  varieties ;  the 
alpines,  mainly  of  Mr.  Phillips'  own  raising,  are 
remarkably  fine,  and  he  is  now  in  the  front  rank 
of  raisers  of  this  type. 

In  reference  to  cultural  details,  Mr.  Phillips  is 
of  opinion  amateurs  make  mistakes  both  in  mix- 
ing their  composts  and  in  potting,  as  much  de- 
pended upon  proper  compost  and  perfect  drain- 
age. Mr.  Phillips,  who  mainly  uses  pots  of  mode- 
rate size  glazed  on  the  outside,  states  that  he 
puts  in  quite  an  inch  of  drainage  and  over  this  a 
little  coarse  horse  manure  to  prevent  the  tine 
particles  of  soil  from  getting  down  among  the 
crocks  and  choking  the  free  outlet  of  water ;  if 
not  horse  droppings,  then  pieces  of  fibre  from  the 
loam  or  a  little  Moss.  Moss  is  a  little  objection- 
able, as  it  is  apt  to  turn  sour.  No  worms  should 
be  in  the  compost  or  allowed  to  get  into  the  soil 
after  potting.  The  compost  used  at  Bracknell  is 
two  parts  of  loam,  a  half  part  of  well-decomposed 
manure,  and  the  same  quantity  of  sand.  Repot- 
ting is  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  flowering  is 
over,  and  before  the  hot  midsummer  weather  sets 
in.  Overpotting  is  often  a  cause  of  loss  of  plants, 
and  so  the  size  of  pot  should  be  selected  which 
answers  to  the  dimensions  of  the  plant  and  the 
quantity  of  roots  the  plant  has.  'The  sooner  the 
roots  can  become  active  round  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  the  better  it  is  for  the  plants.  Mr.  Phillips 
makes  a  practice  of  using  the  potting  compost 
■ather  dry,  watering  directly  after,  then  with 
holding  it  until  absolutely  required,  but  sprink 
ling  overhead  occasionally.  On  no  account  should 
the  newly-potted  plants  be  allowed  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots,  as  the  root-fibres  perish  and 
season's  growth  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  After 
potting,  the  plants  are  placed  in  frames  in  the 
open  and  kept  uncovered,  but  protected  v 
storms  threaten,  the  plants  occupying  a  north 
aspect  and  shaded  from  hot  sun  when  necessary. 
Here  they  remain  until  October,  when  they  are 
taken  to  the  house  to  blossom.  R.  D, 


Columbines. — It  may  be  difficult  to  present  a 
fine  collection  of  Aquilegias  in  pots  at  the 
Temple  show,  as  one  grower  hopes  to  do,  because 
the  plants  will  not  bear  forcing,  and  too  much 
warmth  would  make  them  tall  as  well  as 
materially  demoralise  the  flowers.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fine  collection  of  the 
beautiful  and  now  greatly  varied  hybrids  in  full 
bloom  would  be  a  very  cliarming  show.  So  few 
people  seem  to  know  of  these  hybrids,  as  they  are 
rarely  seen  in  gardens.  No  doubt  to  the  crowds 
that  frequent  the  Temple  shows  they  would  come 
as  a  revelation,  charming  as  they  look  when 
gathered  and  shown  in  bunches,  yet  the  flowers 
are  not  at  all  seen  at  their  best  then.  It  is  when 
the  plants,  finely  foliaged  and  showing  all  their 
true  characters  and  in  full  bloom,  are  seen  that 


the  true  beauty  of  the  hybrid  Aquilegia  is 
demonstrated.  We  have  few  lovelier  hardy 
flowers.— D. 

Blue  Primroses.— My  experience  is  the  same 
"A.  D.'s"  as  to  these  being  tender.  Last 
autumn  I  planted  a  number  in  a  warm  border 
sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  my  cottage. 
These  were  raised  in  boxes  and  grown  in  summer 
on  a  north  border.  When  planted  in  autumn 
they  were  strong.  The  winter  being  mild,  the 
warm  sunny  days  during  February  started  them* 
'nto  growth,  and  during  the  first  few  days  of 
March  they  were  full  of  bloom.  Following  this 
cold  winds  and  frost,  and  the  garden  being 
low  most  of  them  were  killed.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  grow  such  plants  in  warm  positions,  but  quite 
the  reverse,  as  I  found  the  winter  previous 
lien  I  allowed  these  to  remain  on  the  north 
border  and  bloom  I  did  not  lose  a  plant.  I  intend 
allowing  my  young  stock  to  remain  in  this 
position  during  the  next  winter.  I  consider  the 
flowers  of  some  of  them  quite  a  good  blue,  and  I 
can  assure  Mr.  EUacombe  that  the  colour  of  many 
"owers  I  had  last  year  on  a  north  border  would 
compare  favourably  with  that  of  a  Forgetme-not. 
.1.  Ckook. 

It  is  hardly  fair  in  criticism  to  dissociate 

an  expressed  opinion  from  the  context  which 
may  materially  govern  that  opinion,  as  Mr. 
EUacombe  has  done  at  page  31',).  I  referred 
to  blue  Primroses  as  being  pleasing,  and  by 
"blue  "I  meant  those  that  are  really  blue,  be- 
cause at  the  period  of  the  year  during  which  they 
bloom  blue  flowers  are  scarce.  Why  this  objec- 
tion to  blue  tints  iu  the  Primrose  ?  Is  it  because 
the  fondness  for  the  pale  sulphur  or  creamy  hue 
of  the  wild  Primrose  is  something  more  than 
natural  sentiment  ?  I  think,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  EUacombe,  that  good  blues  in  flowers 
are  charming  tints.  I  should  as  much  rejoice  to 
see  the  blue  of  the  Gentian  or  that  of  the  Myo- 
sotis  in  the  Primrose  as  that  of  rich  red  in  either 
of  these  flowers. — A.  D. 

Lewisia  Tweediei.— The  lovely  plant  that 
was  freely  referred  to  last  year  as  Calandrinia 
Tweediei  has  proved  to  be  a  tender  species  of 
Lewisia.  Tliis  is  most  unfortunate,  for  it  pos- 
sessed some  good  qualities,  viz.,  distinctive 
colouring  and  a  free,  profuse  habit  of  flowering. 
All  the  same,  the  plants,  root  and  branch,  are 
gone,  and  are  now  a  mass  of  decayed  pulp.  This, 
too,  in  a  rather  sheltered  place  and  in  a  winter  by 
no  means  noteworthy  for  severity,  proves  only  too 
conclusively  its  weakness  so  far  as  the  open 
garden  is  concerned.  Had  this  one,  like  L. 
rediviva,  proved  quite  hardy,  the  two  would  have 
made  quite  an  interesting  pair  in  the  rock  garden 
in  dry  quarters.  In  the  root  stock  the  two  spe- 
cies have  much  in  commou,  and  both  are  de- 
ciduous. Curiously  enough,  another  plant  also 
called  Calandrinia,  viz.,  C.  Leeana,  which  is  quite 
evergreen  and  of  a  very  succulent  nature,  has 
proved  quite  hardy  by  the  side  of  the  other,  and 
is  now  showing  numerous  flowering  sprays.  'These 
issue  from  the  base  of  the  fleshy  leaves,  but  the 
flowers  being  small  and  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, will  not  permit  it  being  clissed  with  the 
former,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  first-class  plant 
and  for  which  henceforth  we  must  search  in  the 
ereenhouse.  For  both  these  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  A.  K.  BuUey,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire.— E.  J. 
Wallflowers.— Though  a  little  later  than 
usual  in  coming  into  flower,  Wallflowers  here  have 
not  suffered  from  frost,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  making  a  great  show  for  some  time  past,  the 
air  being  laden  with  their  perfume  for  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  beds  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  I  grow  Wallflowers  rather  largely  for 
spring  bedding,  and  raise  annually  for  this  pur- 
pose some  14,000  plants.  The  seed  is  sown, 
weather  permitting,  about  the  middle  of  March 
on  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  not  considered  good 
enough  for  vegetable  growing,  but  which  answers 
remarkably  well  for  Wallflowers.  On  this  com- 
paratively poor  piece  of  ground,  which,  I  may 
add,  is  always  reserved  for  Wallflowers,  the 
plants  do  not  grow  very  tall  after  being  drawn 
from  the  seed  drills  and  transplanted,  but  they 
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become  dwarf  and  bushy  and  cover  the  ground  at 
once  when  transferred  to  the  flower  lisds  in  the 
latter  end  of  October.  The  plants  being  large 
naturally  flag  for  a  few  days  afcer  being  removed, 
but  they  quickly  recover,  and  in  due  course  give 
a  magnificent  show  of  bloom.  Being  grown  on 
poor  ground  and  in  the  way  described,  there  is  an 
absence  of  rank  growth,  consequently  the  plants 
seldom  suffer  in  any  way  either  from  the  effects 
of  frost  or  cold  winds,  although  the  position  they 
eventually  occupy  is  rather  an  exposed  one.  At 
one  time  I  used  to  sow  as  early  in  February  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  which  answered  very 
well  in  some  respects  and  the  plants  bloomed 
somewhat  earlier,  but  on  the  whole  the  March 
sowing  gives  the  best  results.  The  varieties  I  find 
best  answer  my  purpose  aie  Dwarf  Dark  or  Blood 
Red  and  Golden  Beauty.  I  have  tried  several 
other  sorts,  both  of  English  and  continental  in- 
troduction, but  can  find  none  to  equal  the  two  I 
have  named.  Those  who  have  as  yet  not  grown 
Wallflowers  in  this  way  should  do  so,  when  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  besides  being  pleased  with  hav- 
ing their  flower  beds  and  borders,  as  the  cage  may 
be,  filled,  instead  of  being  left  bare  through  the 
winter  months  (as  is  so  often  the  case),  they  will 
be  delighted  with  the  wealth  of  fragrant  blos- 
soms in  the  beginning  of  March  and  up  to  the  end 
of  i\Iav.— A.  W.,  Stoke  Edith. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 

Anemone  apennina.— Here  on  a  very  coarse, 
heavy  soil  this  plant  does  not  spread  so  freely  as  in 
more  coogenial  quarters,  but  all  the  same  it  would  be 
worth  growing  even  if  the  corms  had  to  be  purchased 
yearly.  The  double  Wood  Anemone  (A.  nemorosa 
fl.-pl.)  looks  very  pretty  when  planted  close  to  the 
above. — Si-ffolk. 

Doronicums.— These  are  masses  of  flower 
now,  the  bright  yellow  showing  up  at  a  great 
distance  on  large  clumps  of  D.  plantagineum  and 
D.  Clusii.  Though  these  spread  and  make  very 
large  plants,  the  individual  dowers  and  the  growth 
are  both  much  finer  when  the  plants  are  taken  up, 
carefully  divided  and  replanted  every  two  or  three 
years.  D.  plantagineum  is  such  an  accommodating 
plant  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  spring  beds  and 
afterwards  split  up  and  planted  in  the  reserve 
garden,  and  yet  make  fine  plants  for  the  ensuing 
season.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Destroyers. 

SPARROWS  AND  THE  DECREASE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  MARTIN. 
In  the  article  on  the  swallow  which  appeared 
on  p.  295  reference  is  made  to  the  continued 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  this  bird  and 
martins,  and  two  reasons  are  assigned  for  this 
diminution,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the 
birds  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  increase  of 
the  house  sparrow.  The  former  of  these  causes 
we  are  powerless  to  interfere  with,  but  the 
second  is  a  growing  plague  that  every  thinking 
occupier  of  land,  be  he  farmer  or  market  gar- 
dener, squire  or  peasant,  should  do  his  best  to 
mitigate.  My  observations  have  convinced  me 
that  house  martins  suff'er  more  from  the  spar- 
row pest  than  do  swallows,  though  I  have 
known  scores  of  instances  where  the  latter  have 
been  dispossessed  of  their  nests  by  the  dis- 
reputable gutter  -  haunters,  while  the  sand 
martins  have,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  been  free 
from  molestation,  their  nesting  haunts  being 
usually  too  remote  from  the  dwellings  of  man- 
kind to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  parasitical  spar- 
row. Year  after  year  have  I  seen  the  house 
martins  building  their  nests  beneath  the  eaves, 
only  to  be  driven  from  them  at  their  comple- 
tion by  the  sparrows.  One  year,  in  a  village,  I 
remember  that  nearly  four  dnzen  martins'  nests 
were  occupied  by  sparrows,  and  the  succeeding 
year  less  than  half  the  number  of  nests  was 
constructed   by  the   disheartened   immigrants, 


and  such  a  story  is  increasingly  common.  The 
sparrow  in  its  adult  state  is  almost  exclusively 
a  grain-feeder,  and  it  is  computed  that  in  the 
British  Islands  considerably  over  one  million 
pounds'  worth  of  grain  is  devoured  in  the  year 
by  these  birds.  In  addition  to  this  they  often 
clear  off  the  bloom-buds  on  the  Gooseberries, 
but  steadfastly  refuse  to  notice  the  Gooseberry 
caterpillar  ;  they  devour  seedling  plants,  such 
as  Lettuces,  Radishes,  Peas,  Cabbage,  and 
Cauliflower,  and  when  the  peas  are  formed 
they  ravage  the  pods,  while  in  many  places 
Crocuses,  Primroses,  and  Polyanthuses  are 
destroyed  wholesale  before  they  are  well  ex- 
panded. The  list  of  the  sparrows'  ini([uities  in 
the  garden  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  in- 
stances above  mentioned,  but  those  already 
cited  aflbrd  an  ample  justification  for  a  whole- 
sale crusade  against  these  depredators. 

An  even  more  serious  crime,  however,  from 
the  gardener's  point  of  view  is  that  with  their 
increasing  numbers  the  purely  insectivorous 
birds  become  scarcer.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  their  forcible  annexation  of  the  nests  of  the 
house  martin,  and  I  have  known  a  pair  of  fly- 
catchers driven  from  a  completed  nest  behind  a 
Jasmine- covered  trellis  in  order  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  untidy  con- 
glomeration of  straw  and  feathers  that  the 
slovenly  sparrows  pile  together  by  way  of  a 
nest,  while  only  last  week  a  wren's  nest  under 
a  Banksian  Rose  on  the  verandah  was  forcibly 
entered  by  one  of  the  brown  marauders  and  an 
egg  thrown  to  the  ground.  This  latter  action  I 
witnessed  myself  and  can  only  ascribe  to  malice, 
since  the  nest  could  have  been  of  no  use  to  the 
sparrows.  On  page  320,  M.  Stuart  advances 
as  a  plea  for  the  sparrow  that  it  rears  its  young 
wliolly  on  insects.  Even  it  this  were  true  it  is 
a  poor  argument  on  which  to  base  the  case  for 
the  protection  of  this  bird,  since  the  good  done 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  life  is  trebly 
outbalanced  by  the  evil  wrought  during  the 
remainder  of  its  existence,  but  it  has  been 
proved  by  numerous  dissections  that  only 
50  per  cent,  of  the  food  of  young  sparrows 
consists  of  caterpillars  and  insects.  'The  fol- 
lowing is  the  deduction  made  by  one  who  for 
fifteen  years  studied  sparrows  and  dissected 
their  crops  at  all  times  of  the  year  and  at  all 
stages  of  their  growth  :  "  Sparrows  are  useless, 
and  the  insects  which  are  given  to  their  young 
are  so  much  food  taken,  when  they  most  want 
it,  from  better  birds  which  live  entirely,  or 
nearly  so,  on  insects,  and  thus  keep  them, 
especially  the  caterpillars,  down  effectively  in 
the  absence  of  sparrows." 

Much  nonsense  has  been  written  by  hysteri- 
cal sentimentalists  in  defence  of  the  sparrow 
which  would  be  laughable  from  the  ignorance 
of  natural  history  displayed  by  the  writers 
were  it  not  that  a  certain  section  of  the  public 
are  imposed  upon  by  this  misdirected  zeal,  and 
imagine  that  in  advocating  the  protection  of 
the  sparrow  they  are  advancing  the  cause  of 
humanitarianism,  whereas  they  are  merely 
strengthening  the  hands  of  those  who,  unwit- 
tingly, are  seeking  to  rivet  on  their  fellow- 
countrymen  an  ever-increasing  burden,  and  one 
that  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  State  question 
in  future  years,  as  it  already  has  in  America. 
S.  W.  F. 


A  remedy  for  earthworms.— Pot  plants 
are  frequently  exposed  to  serious  loss  through  the 
presence  of  earthworms,  which  disturb  the  soil 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  young  roots.  A 
simple,  inexpensive,  and — for  the  plants — inoffen- 
sive way  of  destroying  earthworms  is  found  in 
an  infusion  of  Indian  Chestnuts  (.Esculua  Hip- 
pocastanum).  Crush  the  fruit  with  a  mallet  and 
soak  them  in  a  bucket  (eight  to  the  litre  of  water), 


and  leave  them  to  steep  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
with  the  water,  water  the  plants.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  worms  will  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  die.  There  is  no  danger  in  this  to  the 
roots  of  the  most  tender  plants,  the  most  delicate 
Heaths,  or  tenderest  Bertolonia. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

MALMAISON  CARNATIONS. 
Althouch  the  huge  blossoms  of  the  Malraaison 
varieties  can  never  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  smaller  Tree  and  border  kinds  for  beauty, 
the  fact  remains  that  they  have  caught  on  with 
the  popular  taste,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the 
plant  will  be  grown  by  everybody.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  other  plant — unless  it  is  the  Orchid 
— that  is  so  easily  grown  and  yet  so  much 
feared  by  inexperienced  cultivators,  and  the 
way  they  treat  their  plants  soon  adds  to  their 
perplexity.  Some  years  ago,  before  the  Mal- 
maisons  were  thought  so  much  of  and  before 
the  constitution  of  the  old  blush  form  had  been 
ruined  by  coddling,  I  used  to  grow  a  large 
number  of  plants  entirely  in  the  open  air  until 
potted  up  in  autumn.  The  soil  was  a  sandy 
loam  and  the  garden  a  very  open  and  unshel- 
tered one,  but  many  gardeners  when  the  first 
batch  of  plants  arrives  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  very  tender  greenhouse  or  stove  plants, 
and  by  their  constant  solicitation  for  the  welfare 
of  their  new  charges  run  the  risk  of  killing  them 
entirely.  The  common-sense  plan  of  putting 
them  into  a  cold  frame  and  allowing  them  full 
ventilation  and  light  without  much  atmospheric 
moisture  never  seems  to  occur  to  them. 

If  by  this  constant  exposui'e  to  air  from  the 
time  the  stock  plants  are  put  out  for  layer- 
ing till  they  and  the  young  ones  are  fit  for 
housing  in  autumn  the  plants  are  hardened  and 
vigorous,  they  will  often  thrive  in  quarters  that 
would  be  death  to  the  pampered  and  coddled 
specimens  so  frequently  seen.  The  simple  plan 
of  turning  the  old  plants  out  into  a  sunny 
border  and  layering  the  young  shoots  in  a  pre- 
pared compost  of  good  loam,  sand,  leaf-mould, 
and  crushed  charcoal  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  earlier  this  is 
done,  the  stronger  will  the  plants  be  for  pot- 
ting up.  The  later  plants  will  need  the  protec- 
tion of  a  frame,  but  the  lights  ought  not  to  be 
put  on  until  there  is  a  danger  of  very  cold 
nights,  and  altogether  removed  by  day.  In 
such  a  frame  as  this  layering  may  go  on  over  a 
long  season,  and  a  constant  succession  of  young 
and  two-year-old  plants  be  kept  up.  Taking 
all  things— and  especially  disease — into  con- 
sideration, these  are  better  than  older  ones  ; 
the  foliage  is  prettier,  and  in  many  cases  the 
flowers  are  finer,  while  disease  always  runs 
more  riot  in  old  specimens  than  young.  A 
suitable  loam  for  the  purpose  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  Carnation  growing,  and  at  least 
one  good  grower  of  my  acquaintance  considers 
his  success  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
free  run  he  has  on  the  estate  for  soil.  Again, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  Carnations  well  in  a 
house  that  contains  a  varied  assemblage  of 
plants  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Give 
them  the  proper  treatment  as  to  temperature, 
and  by  using  good  material  in  the  pots,  avoid  a 
stagnant  state  at  the  roots.  Pot  firmly  and 
evenly  in  small  shifts,  and  avoid  over-watering 
in  the  least  degree  at  any  time.  This  will 
ensure  healthy  plants,  and  at  the  least  sign  of 
disease  or  insects  prompt  remedial  measures 
must  be  taken.  H. 


Erica  Devonians. — This  is  a  very  bright  and 
showy  member  of  the  hard-wooded  Heaths,  and 
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one  of  which  shapely  little  plants  full  of  bloom 
may  be  obtained  more  readily  than  is  the  case 
with  some  others  of  this  section.  The  flower  is 
somewhat  of  an  inflated  tube  or  elongated  urn 
shape,  about  2  inches  long,  and  deep  scarlet 
on  the  exterior,  while  the  recurving  mouth  is 
almost  white,  with  a  reddish  centre.  It  is  a 
hybrid  form  at  one  time  generally  grown,  but 
now,  like  the  rest  of  its  class,  rarely  seen,  though 
recently  noted  in  a  very  attractive  state  at 
Messrs.  Low's  nursery,  where  several  of  these 
neglected  Heaths  are  still  to  be  met  with.— H.  P. 

A  fine  Phyllocactus. — The  old  Phyllocactus 
Jenkinsoni  is  not  very  often  seen  now,  it  being 
probably  one  of  the  earliest  hybrids  in  this  very 
large  section.  An  old  plant  of  it  came  into  my 
hands  a  year  or  so  back,  and  though  it  had  a 
head  over  a  yard  across,  it  was  being  starved  to 
death  in  a  small  pot  about  8  inches  in  diameter. 
I  gave  it  a  shift  into  one  a  foo'i  across,  using  a 
sound  but  not  rich  compost  of  good  loam  with  a 
little  peat  fibre  and  plenty  of  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  It  has  been  grown  in  a  sunny  greenhouse, 
and  has  borne  hundreds  of  flowers  this  year,  as 
many  as  eighty  being  open  at  one  time.  The 
starvation  principle  once  thought  necessary  has 
largely  gone  out,  and  these  plants  if  treated 
reasonably  are  very  beautiful. — A  Grower 

Mitraria  coccinea.— Though  hardy  in  the 
particularly  favoured  districts  of  England,  this 
must  in  most  parts  at  least  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  greenhouse  plant.  For  this  purpose  its  merits 
are  very  generally  overlooked,  as  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  spring  and  in  summer  when 
flowering  freely  it  is  most  attractive.  It  is  a 
much-branched,  yet  somewhat  rambling-growing 
plant,  that  if  trained  to  a  support  will  develop 
almost  a  climbing  habit.  The  long  slender 
shoots  are  at  this  time  of  the  year  studded  with 
bright  scarlet  drooping  blossoms,  beneath  the 
weight  of  which  many  of  the  shoots  are  more  or 
less  pendulous.  The  individual  blooms  are  of  ~- 
elongated  urn  shape,  each  about  1^  inches 
length  and  borne  on  long  stalks.  This  Mitraria 
is  a^native  of  Chili,  and  is  at  its  best  in  a  fairly 
moist  atmosphere.  It  needs  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  and  is  greatly  benefited  by  a 
liberal  use  of  the  syringe.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  taken  during  the  growing  season  and  given 
the  same  treatment  as  a  Fuchsia  will  root  readily. 
— H.  P. 

Cocos  Weddelliana.— It  is  so  much  the 
custom  to  rush  this  pretty  Palm  along  in  strong 
heat,  that  its  lasting  qualities  are  seldom  good  ; 
yet,  if   grown   moderately  cool  andjn   an   airy 


leaves  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  shoots,  are 
broadly  urn-shaped  and  of  a  bright  orange-yellow 
colour.  They  have  an  extremely  pretty  effect, 
hanging  Chinese-lantern-like  among  the  pleasing 
green  foliage,  and  they  retain  their  freshness  for 
a  longer  period  than  many  other  flowers.  The 
cultural  requirements  of  this  Sandersonia  are  not 
at  all  exacting,  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand  suiting  it  well.  If  grown  in  pots  they 
"  uld  be  effectively  drained,  as  a  liberal  amount 
of  water  is  needed  during  the  growing  season. 
When  the  flowering  period  is  over  the  supply  of 
water  must  be  lessened,  and  throughout  the 
winter  when  dormant  the  tubers  should  be  kept 
almost  dry.  About  the  end  of  February  the 
tubers  should  be  shaken  entirely  clear  of  the  old 
soil  and  repotted,  the  most  efi'ective  way  of  treat- 
ing them  being  to  put  about  eight  tubers  into  a 
pot  (i  inches  in  diameter,  or  larger  masses  may  be 
formed  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  pot  and 
number  of  tubers.  It  is  a  plant  rarely  kept  in 
stock  by  nurserymen,  but  in  the  winter  when 
dormant  it  sometimes  crops  up  among  other 
South  Africin  bulbs  and  tubers  in  the  London 
auction  rooms.  A  near  ally  of  the  above,  needing 
the  same  treatment,  is  Littonia  modesta,  with 
drooping  bell-shaped  blossoms  each  about  2  inches 
across  and  of  a  bright  orange  colour. — H.  P. 


them,  but  this  species  is  too 
treated,  the  more  so  because  it 
from  the  smallest  stage,  or  say  in  3  inch  pots 
upwards.  Many  decorators  use  all  they  can  of 
very  light  green  foliage,  and  like  Maiden-hair 
and  other  Ferns  of  quite  a  yellow  tint.  Then,  of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  give  more  heat  and 
moisture,  but  where  the  plants  are  to  be  used 
time  after  time,  a  vinery  or  other  fruit  house  at 
•work  is  quite  hot  enough  for  them.  Few  people 
who  have  not  seen  it  so  grown  can  conceive  how 
beautiful  a  plant  it  is  when  it  arrives  at  a  large 
state,  say  6  feet  high  and  upwards.  The  stems 
are  barely  hidden  by  the  graceful,  finely  cut  foli- 
age, and  one  can  look  right  through  it.  Where 
large  Palms  are  used  for  decoration  the  effect  is 
sometimes  heavy,  but  with  this  Cocos  it  is  quite 
the  reverse.  At  night  it  is  extremely  pretty  and 
elegant. 

Sandersonia  aurantiaca.— This  pretty  South 
African  plant  is  just  now  in  fliwer  in  the  green- 
house, where  it  attracts  attention  both  from  its 
beauty  and  distinctness.  It  forms  a  fleshy  tuber, 
very  like  a  small  form  of  the  nearly-allied  Gloriosa 
superba,  and  passes  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state. 
From  these  tubers  are  pushed  up  slender  climbing 
stems,  clothed  with  bright  green  lanceolate  leaves, 
thin  in  texture.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne 
singly  on  long  slender  stalks  from  the  axils  of  the 


ANTIRRHINUMS  FOR  FORCING. 
Until  this  season  I  had  not  proved  the  value  of 
these  plants  for  flowering  in  pots,  but  I  have  been 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  display  furnished  by 
a  batch  of  them  in  (i  inch  pots  and  only  gently 
forced  so  as  to  bring  them  into  bloom  in  April  and 
May.  To  those  requiring  easily-raised  plants  for 
conservatory  or  house  decoration,  I  can  strongly 
recommend  the  Snapdragon,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
choice  whether  the  variety  selected  be  white, 
yellow  or  crimson  separately  or  a  mixture  of  many 
shades.  They  may  be  grown  from  seeds  or  cut- 
tings, the  latter  only  when  it  is  desired  to  per- 
petuate any  favourite.  Seedlings  are  stronger 
and  less  trouble  to  raise  than  cuttings.  My  plants 
were  raised  in  August  last,  pricked  out  when  large 
enough  into  boxes,  and  from  these  they  were 
potted  into  3inch  pots  and  forwarded  in  a  cold 
pit.  In  January  they  were  potted  into  (i  inch 
pots  and  then  stood  on  the  shelf  of  a  cold  house 
where  heat  could  be  turned  on  at  night  when 
severe  frost  threatened,  but  beyond  this  no  forcing 
was  attempted ;  indeed,  their  nature  peems 
opposed  to  it.  Grown  thus  they  flowered  finely 
at  the  time  when  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  were  on 
the  decline,  and  their  handsome  spikes  of  bloom. 


conspicuous    and    very 

Beside  being  valuable  f( 

be   so  I  cellent  for  cutting,  and  for   this,  as   well   as  io. 

always  useful  I  large  conservatories   they  would  repay  generous 

-  ■'    ■  treatment,    and   pots   of   larger   size   than    those 

named.  Three-inch  pots  will  produce  surprisinely 


carneum,  were  shown  and  received  certificates  as 
long  ago  as  1882.  The  first  two  were  sent  out 
in  1887,  and  carneum  two  years  later.  Other 
varieties  of  this  class,  making  five  in  all,  are 
Rajah,  lawn -yellow,  tinged  with  rose,  and  roseum, 
rose-pink,  suffused  with  light  orange.  These 
varieties  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
May  2.  The  raising  of  all  these  varieties  ii  .m 
one  pod  of  seed  must  be  accounted  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune,  which  does  not  always  attend  one's 
experiments.  Before  these  double-flowered  forms 
were  generally  known  I  raised  a  seedling  from 
the  white-flowered  Princess  Alexandra,  on  one 
branch  of  which  the  blooms  were  partially  double, 
the  centre  being  fllled  with  enlarged  petaloid 
segments.  These  flowers  were  fertilised  with 
their  own  pollen,  of  which  but  little  was  to  be 
olitained.  Some  seeds,  however,  ripened,  and 
half  a  dozen  plants  were  raised  therefrom.  They 
proved  to  be  all  alike,  and  each  one  produced  an 
occasional  semi-double  flower,  but  most  of  the 
blooms  were  single.  Being  no  improvement  on 
Princess  Alexandra,  they  were  then  discarded. — 
H.  P.  

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVS. 

Manettia  bicolor. — Those  who  want  a  close- 
sriwiner,  neat,  small-foliaged  climbing  plant  with 
bri^lit  flowers  for  growing  up  a  pillar  or  over  an  iron 
rod  in  a  warm  house  shuild  give  this  a  trial.  The 
flo  vera  ai-fl  ypllow  and  scirlet  and  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  3  Correa  in  shape.  It  thrives  well  in  a 
mixture  of  poat  and  loam  with  a  little  sand. — J. 
Crook. 

Hibl'?cU8  Archeri. — I  have  a  large  number  of 
plants  of  ttie  hybrid  Hibiscus  which  you  figure,  raised 
tome  years  ago  from  H.  Rosa-sinensis  crossed  with  H. 
sebizopetalus.  They  are  all  intermediate,  some  more 
distinctly  so  than  the  one  you  figure.  I  could  give  one 
or  two  to  anyone  who  wishes  for  them,  but  they  are 
most  of  them  getting  rather'  large  for  being  removed. 
— C.  W.  Strickland,  Rildenley,  Malton. 

Star  Cinerarias.  —  Raisers  of  these  hybrid 
Ciierarias  having  obtained  very  desirable  habits  in 
their  plants,  should  now  endeavour  to  obtain  decided 
colours.  Uy  far  the  greater  portion  of  colours  seen 
,r  is  very  indifferent,  and  may  be  termed  washy 
aconspioaous.  But  in  this  worlsiiig  for  colour, 
raisers  must  not  seek  to  produce  broad,  flat-petalled, 
ouuded  flowers.  No  form  of  flower  for  the  variety 
3  prettier  than  is  the  starlike  blooms  of  the  true 
tellata.  Plants  ranging  from  20  inches  to  24  inches 
u  height,  blooming  profusely,  and  giving  clusters  that 
nay  be  cut  with  long  stems  for  putting  into  vases 
ir  glasses,  are  just  what  all  so  much  desire. — A.  D. 


house,   the   plants  will  stand  well.     There  is  an  ^"^  aec.ine,  a..u  .u«.i   ...u^,^^=  =t..»..o  ^.  ^^ 
advantage,  of  course,  in  growing  quickly  all  kinds    clear  colours  and  wealth  of  blossom  made  them 
of  small  decorative  plants,  using  them  as  long  as    conspicuous    and    ^'f^.   "^^^ '^^    ^ateh    of   plant., 
they   are  fit  for  use  and  then   doing  away  with    Beside  being  valuable  for  pot  work   they  are  ex 


ne  flower-spikes  and  plants,  which  for 
stages  and  small  greenhouses  are  quite  large 
enough.  A  white  kind  known  as  the  Queen  of  the 
North  is  a  first-rate  pot  variety  for  spring  flower- 
ing, so  is  Yellow  Prince,  a  very  dwarf  sort.  The 
Tom  Thumb  section  is  better  adapted  than  the 
strong-growing  ordinary  selections  for  pot  work. 
Grown  in  pots  these  are  not  nearly  so  dwarf  as 
when  grown  outdoors.  W.  S. 


Double -flowered  greenhouse   Rbododen 

drons.— There  are  now  several  double-fl  iwered 
forms  of  the  Javanese  Rhododendron^,  and  very 
beautiful  they  are,  added  to  which  the  blossoms 
remain  fresh  and  bright  for  a  longer  period  than 
in  the  single  varieties.  To  this  group  has  been 
given  the  name  of  R.  balsaminaeflorum,  owing  tc 
the  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  a  double  Balsam. 
The  different  varieties  of  this  section  were  all 
raised  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea, 
and,  singularly  enough,  they  all  originated  from 
one  bloom,  which  showed  a  tendency  to  become 
double,  and  was  fertilised  by  its  own  jjollen,  with 
what  successful  results  are  now  well  known. 
Three  of  the  varieties,  viz.,  album,  aureum,  and 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE    1223. 

TYD-EAS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  t.  vaca  de 

CASTRO.*) 

This  genus,  being  of  garden  origin  and  not 
known  to  exist  as  natural  flora  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  occupies  an  undefined  position  in 
botanical  works.  Recently  botanists  have  ex- 
tinguished the  genus  altogether,  and  now  class 
Tydrea  under  Isoloma,  but  the  several  species 
of  Isoloma  which  I  have  observed  under  culti- 
vation, or  in  a  wild  state,  are  quite  distinct 
from  our  garden  race  of  Tydasas.  In  fact,  to 
distinguish  between  the  various  sections  of 
hybrid  Gesneriads  it  will  be  necessary  not  only 
to  revive  Tyd;ea  as  a  generic  name,  but  also, 
I  fear,  to  constitute  several  new  genera  among 
this  order.  As  in  the  case  of  Cineraria,  so  also 
with  Tydiea,  it  is  not  known  with  certainty 
how  the  garden  forms  originated,  but  whatever 
the  parentage  of  our  garden  Tyd;eas  may  be,  it 
is  my  belief  that  they  should  now  bear  some 
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distinctive  name,  as  in  gardens  they  always 
have  been  so  recognised  since  the  time  of 
"Robert  the  Devil." 

The  form  figured  belongs  to  the  new  fimbriated 
section,  and  was  raised  at  Isleworth  last  year. 
The  individual  plant  figured  was  not  a  strong 
specimen,  but  this  variety  when  fully  grown 
reaches  2  feet  in  height  and  carries  on  each 
lateral  flowering  stem  from  two  to  five  flowers, 
measuring  up  to  2  inches  across  the  face  of  the 
flower  ;  the  leaves  measure  about  i  inches  by 
3  inches.  Tyd;eas  are  strictly  stove  plants, 
and  (30"  should  be  the  minimum  temperature 
to  which  they  should  be  exposed  during  growth. 
In  fact,  the  best  night  temperature  i.s  1)5"  to 
70°.  However,  they  will  rest  in  a  semi-dry 
state  during  December  to  March  at  a  minimum 
of  50°,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  dust- 
dry  for  long.  The  cut  flowers  are  very  useful 
for  button-hole  and  decorative  efiect,  and  last 

well.  A.    WORSLEY. 

Idetroiih. 


The  Week's  Work. 

HARDY  FRUITS. 
PvASi'EEKRiES. — The  old  stools  in  long-established 
plots  often  throw  up  many  more  sucker  growths 
than  are  necessary  to  provide  canes  suliicient  for 
the  next  year,  and  my  experience  is  that  this 
tendency  is  accentuated  when  the  canes  are  w  eak 
from  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  for  the  plants  then 
appear  to  strive  more  than  ever  to  follow  their 
natural  tendency  to  push  into  new  soil  away  from 
the  old  stools,  and  when  many  of  these  suckers 
are  left  year  after  year  their  case  gets  worse. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Raspberry,  like  many  of  our 
perennial  flowering  plants,  exhausts  itself  when 
compelled  to  remain  much  tufted,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  this  tendency  can  be  counteracted 
is  either  to  make  fresh  plantations  more  fre- 
quently or  to  rigorously  thin  out  the  weakest  of 
tne  surplus  growths  for  the  encouragement  of 
those  which  remain.  The  former  is  the  better 
way  after  a  plot  has  existed  so  long  that  the 
growth  made  shows  signs  of  being  weaker  than 
was,  but  undoubtedly  we  can  postpone  the  nece 
sity  for  making  new  plots  by  strict  attention  to 
thinning,  and  this  should  be  done  early.  If  the 
making  of  a  new  plot  be  contemplated  for  next 
autumn,  sufficient  suckers  for  the  purpose  should 
be  reserved  in  addition  to  those  for  fruiting,  and 
should  be  chosen  from  among  those  which  are 
furthest  remoxed  from  the  stools,  as  these  can 
then  be  taken  off  with  a  nice  lot  of  roots  and  form 
virtually  new  plants.  If  this  practice  were  gene- 
rally followed  a  better  start  would  more  often  bs 
made  with  new  plots,  for  when  dependence  is 
placed  only  on  those  suckers  which  form  close  to 
the  old  stools,  too  often  a  portion  of  the  stool  has 
to  be  taken  with  each,  and  these  seldom  grow 
away  freely  or  with  the  necessary  vigour  to  make 


strong    plants.       When 


ing     the    surplus 


suckers,  it  is  well  to  look  over  the  canes  reser\ed 
for  fruiting  this  year,  and  if  from  any  cause  any 
of  these  are  found  to  be  blind,  i.e.,  not  showing 
for  fruit,  they,  too,  should  be  cut  out.  This, 
however,  is  a  thing  that  seldom  occurs  when  the 
previous  management  has  been  good,  except  in 
the  case  of  very  severe  frost  after  the  buds  burst. 
For  the  sake  of  the  extra  chance  given  to  clear 
the  ground  it  may  have  been  thought  advisable 
to  postpone  the  mulching  until  now,  but  in  any 
case  it  should  not  be  delayed  any  longer,  as  we 
may  expect  drier  weather  to  set  in,  and  the  value 
of  a  mulching  put  on  while  the  ground  still  holds 
a  quantity  of  moisture  is  considerable. 

Watertnt;.— Up  to  the  present  the  rainfall  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  has  been  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  newly-planted  trees, 
except  where  the  soil  is  light  and  thin,  but  it  is 
during  the  next  six  weeks  or  two  months  that 
the  strain  will  be  felt  by  trees  that  have  been 
planted  since  last  year's  growing  season,  and 
especially  by  those  that  were  not  planted  early 


enough  to  re-commence  rooting  in  the  autumn. 
To  these,  several  good  drenchings  at  frequent 
intervals  will  prove  a  blessing,  as  the  water  given 
will  sustain  them  over  the  most  dangerous  period 
through  which  they  have  to  pass, and,  as  no  harm 
can  be  done  by  watering  any  properly-planted 
trees,  it  is  wisest  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  to 
begin  soaking  them  well  at  once.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  newly-planted  tree  is  often  deceptive, 
as  the  stored-up  sap  will  push  the  growth  and  the 
blossom-buds,  so  that  for  a  time  it  looks  as  if  the 
tree  had  not  in  the  least  degree  felt  the  removal, 
and  the  inexperienced  grower  will  probably  be 
congratulating  himself  on  the  fact  just  about  the 
time  when  he  should  be  providing  the  necessary 
moisture.  I  advise  also  in  the  case  of  such  trees 
that  they  be  provided  with  a  good  heavy  mulch- 
ing, not  necessarily  of  manure,  but  of  something 
which  will  prevent  rapid  evaporation  by  shielding 
the  soil  from  the  effects  of  sun  and  wind. 

CoRDoy  TREES. — Apples  and  Pears  grown  on 
restricting  stocks  must  also  be  restricted  as  to 
growth,  and  their  treatment  is  quite  the  reverse 
of  that  given  on  the  extension  system,  for  they 
soon  grow  out  of  character,  in  spite  of  the 
dwarfing  nature  of  the  stocks,  unless  limited 
as  to  the  growth  made.  Pinching  the  shoots, 
commencing  with  those  which  appear  grossest, 
must  begin  at  once  and  be  continued  more  or  less 
for  some  weeks.  At  the  same  time  it  is  advis- 
able to  rub  out  many  of  the  weakest  shoots  that 
develop,  as  they  only  go  to  crowd  up  those  more 
worthy  of  retention.  A  very  little  thought  will 
sho%v  how  useless  it  is  to  crowd  the  growths.  It 
may  be  argued  that  it  is  natural  to  trees  to  be- 
come crowded,  but  this  is  only  the  case  with 
those  trees  which  have  been  much  pruned  while 
young.  If  we  allow  an  Apple  or  any  other  tree  to 
grow  naturally  from  the  graft,  we  find  that  they 
rarely  become  crowded  with  useless  wood,  and  if 
we  force  such  wood  by  our  necessary  but  un 
natural  methods  of  dealing  with  the  trees,  it  i; 
only  fair  to  counteract  the  bad  habits  we  give 
them.  The  cordon  and  all  other  wall  trees,  if  not 
already  mulched,  should  now  have  a  thorough 
good  application  of  stable  or  stockyard  manure 
in  which  there  is  a  goodly  proportion  of  straw, 
the  latter  being  useful  in  keeping  the  manure 
open  and  somewhat  porous,  so  that  water  will 
be  held  by  it  instead  of  running  away,  a 
will  from  sloping  borders  on  which  no  mulch  is 
used.  Before  applying  the  mulch,  loosen  the 
surface  of  the  border  by  pricking  it  over  an 
inch  or  two  deep  with  a  garden  fork. 

Ali'Ine  Stkawberries. — As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings become  large  enough  they  should  be  pricked 
off  into  boxes  of  light  and  fairly  rich  soil,  a  quick 
growth  and  frequent  transplanting  previous  to 
the  final  planting  out  being  of  great  service  in 
securing  stocky  plants  of  the  kind  that  fruit  best. 
Older  plants  thit  are  expected  to  fruit  this  year 
should  be  divested  for  the  presentand  all  through 
next  month  of  all  the  bloom-spikes  which  show, 
as  tha  fruits  are  most  useful  when  they  come  in 
as  a  succession  to  the  ordinary  Strawberries,  and 
to  crop  them  earlier  is  a  waste.  The  same  remarks 
as  to  the  bloom-spikes  apply  to  that  somewhat 
new  hybrid,  St.  Joseph.  This  is  a  most  interest- 
ing plant  from  its  unfailing  desire  to  fruit  con- 
tinuously, but  to  make  it  useful  from  a  gardener's 
point  ot  view  it  should  only  be  allowed  to  crop 
when  the  others  are  out  of  season,  and  it  is 
probably  as  a  pot  plant  to  produce  fruits  quite 
late  in  the  year  under  glass  that  it  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  service.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
plants  should  be  kept  growing  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible to  build  up  the  foundation  for  one  good  crop 
rather  than  a  succession.  The  somewhat  puny 
appearance  of  the  plants  of  this  Strawberry  does 
not  augur  well  for  its  future,  except  in  the  few 
places  where  there  is  almost  a  daily  demand  the 
year  through.  The  few  plants  that  I  have  seen 
exhibited  have  been  small  even  when  carrying 
ripe  fruit,  and  those  I  am  now  growing  are  much 
the  same  as  regards  size. 

Vines,  outdoor.— Where  these  are  grown  for 
a  crop  and  not  merely  to  provide  leaves  for  the 
dessert  dishes,  they  should  be  disbudded  as  freely 


and  with  as  much  care  as  if  they  were  under 
glass,  it  being  useless  to  expect  a  crop  to  ripen  if 
the  growths  are  allowed  to  remain  thick.  Only 
one  lateral  should  be  allowed  to  a  spur,  and  this 
should  be  pinched  to  one  instead  of  two  joints 
beyond  the  bunch.  Later  on  the  laterals  should 
be  brought  back  almost  close  to  the  wall,  where 
they  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  warmth  in 
the  greatest  degree.  It  is  not  everywhere  that 
outdoor  Vines  succeed,  but  there  are  few  gardens 
in  which  a  warm  nook  could  not  l)e  found  for  a 
Vine  or  two,  and  the  Grapes  which  outdoor  Vines 
produce  in  favourable  seasons  are  so  refreshing 
that  they  are  by  some  people  preferred  to  those 
grown  with  greater  advantages  under  glass. 

COKXrEIAS. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Runner  Beans. — Where  pickings  are  required  as 
early  as  possible,  I  recommended  sowing  some 
quick-maturing  variety  in  pots  or  boxes  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  and  planting  out  when 
duly  hardened  off".  Now,  however,  seed  may  be 
sown  in  the  open,  whatever  the  soil  or  situation 
may  be.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  section  is  liable 
to  decay  if  too  deeply  sown.  Three  inches  is  a 
good  depth  for  the  drills,  and  if  the  soil  is  strong 
and  retentive,  light  compost  from  the  potting 
shed  or  soil  yard  should  be  placed  in  them  pre- 
vious to  sowing  and  the  drills  afterwards  tilled  up 
with  the  same.  Allow  plenty  of  space  from  row 
to  row,  from  9  feet  to  10  feet  being  none  too 
much  where  ground  is  plentiful.  For  those  who 
can  only  ha%'e  one  sowing  and  who  wish  to  make 
the  most  of  the  crop,  I  recommend  specially  pre- 
pared poles  from  S  feet  to  10  feet  high.  The 
haulm  will  soon  reach  the  top  and  the  crop  may 
be  gathered  by  means  of  steps.  When  growth  is 
vigorous  it  often  outgrows  ordinary  Pea  rods  and 
falls  down,  forming  a  dense  thicket,  into  which 
sun  and  air  cannot  penetrate.  Runner  Beans 
remain  a  long  time  in  a  bearing  condition  pro- 
vided plenty  of  room  is  given  and  the  pods  are 
removed  before  distressing  the  plants.  Nothing 
pays  better  for  rich  manure  and  copious  drench- 
ings with  farmyard  manure.  These  should  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  first  lot  of  bloom  is  set.  When 
sowing  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  in  a  small  patch 
here  and  there  at  the  end  of  the  plot,  thus  pro- 
viding for  possible  blanks.  To  ward  off  slugs  and 
snails,  a  supply  of  soot  and  lime  should  be  in 
readiness  for  dusting  them  with,  only  be  careful 
not  to  use  the  soot  in  quite  a  fresh  state. 

Si'iNACu.— From  the  present  time  to  the  autumn 
Spinach  will  do  best  on  an  east  aspect,  seed  being 
sown  about  once  a  foitnight.  It  is  far  better  to 
sow  thus  frequently  and  in  limited-sized  plots 
than  in  large  areas,  as  if  the  weather  is  very  warm 
it  soon  runs  to  seed.  For  this  reason  those  with 
limited  gardens  will  realise  the  advantage  of  the 
above-named  aspect.  Victoria  is  a  good  variety 
for  present  sowing,  and  very  juicy  and  good- 
flavoured.  See  that  occasional  assistance  is  given 
l)y  means  of  surface-dressings  of  artificial  manure 
in  showery  weather.  If  applied  after  the  first 
picking  has  been  made,  the  secondary  growth  will 
be  more  vigorous.  Allow  a  distance  of  a  foot 
between  the  rows,  and  thin  out  the  seedlings  to 
I)  inches  apart  as  soon  as  the  first  pair  of  rough 
leaves  is  made.  Early  beds  now  exhausted  should 
be  cleared  off  at  once,  as  the  old  roots  not  only 
impoverish  the  soil  but  prevent  the  rain  from 
entering. 

Si'RiNi;sowN  Onions. — Where  sowings  of  the 
Spanish  type  were  made  in  February  or  early  in 
March,  thinning  will  now  demand  attention.  On 
cold  soils  it  is  best  to  thin  piecemeal,  as  some- 
times after  cold  rains  the  young  plants  die  off  in 
numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  should  thinning 
be  deferred  until  the  plants  are  of  considerable 
size,  the  ground  is  so  loosened  that  those  remain- 
ing tumble  about  in  all  directions  and  do  not 
thrive  so  well  as  is  desirable.  Give  a  slight  lever- 
age with  a  pointed  stick  to  avoid  snapping  the 
plants  off.  Partial  thinning  completed,  run  the 
Dutch  hoe  through  the  rows  and  give  a  moderate 
sprinkling  with  soot,  and  on  poor  land  add  a 
fertiliser.     In  some  three  weeks'  time  give  the 
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final  thinning.  Where  the  small  silver-skinned 
varieties  are  in  favour,  they  may  now  be  sown. 
When  large  enough  thin  out  slightly,  as  they  are 
sure  to  grow  large  enough  by  September. 

Tramsplantixi;  Onions.— In  gardens  where 
the  practice  of  sowing  in  warmth  in  February 
finds  favour,  the  plants  duly  hardened  off  will 
now  be  fit  for  transplanting  to  their  final  quar- 
ters. Presuming  the  ground  was  prepared  in 
good  time  and  was  well  enriched,  all  that  is 
now  necessary  is  a  thorough  treading  and 
raking  of  the  surface  the  day  previous  to 
planting.  Give  the  young  plants  a  good  water- 
ing, then  remove  a  few  at  a  time,  raising  the 
roots  with  the  aid  of  a  plant  label.  Do  not  use  a 
dibber,  but  a  small  hand-fork,  making  openings 
sufiiciently  large  to  admit  all  the  roots,  spread- 
ing them  out  like  the  extended  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand,  a  little  soil  being  placed  over  to  keep  them 
in  position  till  planting  is  completed,  when  a 
little  more  may  be  added  and  the  surface  made 
very  firm.  Should  the  soil  be  extra  light  and  the 
position  a  sunny  one,  as  it  ought  to  be,  mulching 
will  be  very  helpful  as  soon  as  they  become 
established.  As  a  rule  these  advanced  plants  are 
not  attacked  by  the  grub,  and  need  no  applica- 
tion of  soot,  but  liquid  manure  is  indispensable 
for  securing  exhibition  bulbs. 

Parsnips.— The  earliest  sown  plants  will  now 
require  thinning,  and  with  these  moderation 
at  first  is  advisable,  as  sometimes  cold  winds 
bring  fly,  which  soon  cripples  the  plants  if  not 
at  once  checked.  It  will  be  advisable  to  sprinkle 
each  side  of  the  row  with  fish  manure  or  some 
other  quick-acting  fertiliser  previous  to  running 
the  Dutch  hoe  through.  This  method  of  feeding 
produces  cleaner,  better  roots  than  digging  in 
rich  farmyard  manure  in  winter  or  spring. 

Lettuce.  — Until  earthing  Celery  commences,  a 
capital  place  for  sowing  Lettuce  is  the  ridges 
between  the  trenches.  Draw  slight  drills  and  fill 
them  twice  with  water,  sowing  the  seed  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  same  plan  is  advisable  when 
the  seedlings  are  transplanted.  The  young,  ten- 
der rootlets  then  start  away  at  once.  1  know  of 
no  better  dry-weather  Cos  than  Alexandra,  nor 
better  Cabbage,  where  only  one  sort  is  wished  for, 
than  Continuity.  It  is  a  grand  eating  Lettuce, 
and  rernains  long  without  running  to  seed. 
Fortnightly  sowings  should  now  be  practised. 


ture  is  kept  up,  the  better.  Under  these 
conditions  the  growth  is  solid  and  hard,  and  not 
likely  to  be  injured  by  a  slight  drop  in  the 
temperature  during  the  winter.  Bright  sun- 
light is  to  be  avoided,  but  beyond  screening 
them  from  this  very  little  shading  is  needed, 
especially  in  autumn  when  the  plants  are 
teadying  up,  so  to  speak,  for  winter.  Little 
but  Sphagnum  Moss  and  charcoal  or  burnt 
clay  is  necessary  as  a  compost  for  V.  Parishi. 
Years  ago  I  used  to  have  large  plants  of 
different  Vandas  and  Aerides  do  very  well  in 
half  and  halt  of  peat  fibre  and  Moss,  but  a 
good  deal  of  the  Orchid  peat  sold  now-a-days 
not  nearly  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  and  I 
prefer  using  Moss  only  for  the  majority  of  this 
section.  When  using  the  large  flat  baskets 
mentioned  above,  the  plants  will  go  on  for  a 
number  of  years  without  any  attention  beyond 
removing  a  little  of  the  surface  material  and 
any  dead  roots  that  can  be  got  at,  filling  up 
with  new  compost.  The  best  time  for  this 
work  is  just  when  the  young  roots  begin  to 
move  in  spring,  and  great  care  is  necessary  that 
these  are  not  damaged  in  any  way,  or  the 
plants  will  be  badly  checked.  V.  Parishi  was 
one  of  the  discoveries  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  S. 
Parish,  who  found  it  in  Moulmein  in  18(i-2 
The  variety  appeared  at  Down  House,  Bland- 
ford,  with  Sir  W.  Blarriott. 


Orchids. 

VANDA  PARTSHI. 
In  its  habit,  as  in  the  flowers,  this  Vanda  is  very 
distinct,  the  large  broad  leaves  and  stiff,  sub- 
erect  flower-spikes  making  a  peculiar-looking 
plant.  In  the  typical  form  the  blossoms  are 
about  2  inches  across,  in  colour  a  greenish 
yellow,  spotted  with  reddish  brown  or  purple. 
In  the  variety  Blarriottiana  they  are  much 
deeper  in  colour,  except  at  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ments, all  of  which  are  white.  The  best  exam- 
ples of  the  latter  I  have  seen  were  grown  in 
large  flat  baskets  suspended  close  up  to  the 
roof,  several  plants  being  placed  in  each, 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  free  root-run  enjoyed 
when  the  plants  are  so  treated  is  much  more 
to  the  taste  of.  the  latter  than  having  to  coil 
round  and  round  in  a  pot  or  small  basket 
they  would  do  if  grown  singly.  All  this  class 
of  Orchids  shows  that  by  pushing  these  long 
roots  straight  out  into  the  atmosphere  they  like 
freedom,  and  of  course  the  larger  number  of 
these  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  com- 
post the  better  and  stronger  the  plants  will  be. 
Most  of  them  come  from  high  altitudes,  and 
instead  of  the  very  hot,  close  conditions  allowed 
to  some  plants,  they  prefer  a  fresh  and  con- 
stantly changing  atmosphere.  Moisture  as 
well  as  heat  is  necessary  to  their  well- 
being,  but  the  fresher  the  atmosphere  and 
the  more  air  they  get,  provided  the  tempera- 


Lselio-Cattleya  Pallas. — This  is  a  very 
lovely  hybrid  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from 
Cattleya  Dowiana  and  Lnelia(Cattleya)  crispa,  and 
there  are  few  more  beautiful  plants  in  existence. 
Its  flowers  are  white  with  a  suffusion  of  rosy 
mauve  in  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip,  rich 
purple  with  golden  lines,  most  resembles  that  of 
Cattleya  Dowiana  both  in  shape  and  colour,  being 
broad  and  handsomely  fringed.  The  flowers  have 
the  same  habit  as  some  of  the  Dowiana  varieties 
of  appearing  rather  crowded  on  the  spike,  but 
this  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  beauty 
of  the  blossoms,  and  may  possibly  disappear  later. 

Odontoglossum  ramosissimum.  —Though 
occasionally  exhibited,  this  Odontoglot  is  far  from 
common,  and  it  is  worth  looking  after.  From 
the  base  of  the  oblong  pseudo-bulbs  it  throws  up 
a  tall,  much-branched  spike  of  flowers,  these 
being  individually  about  2  inches  across.  It  is 
variable  in  colour  and  markings,  some  flowers 
being  nearly  white  with  spots  of  purplish  rose, 
while  others  are  rather  heavily  suffused  with 
purple  and  have  only  a  white  base  to  the  sepals 
and  pstals.  The  plants  do  best  in  the  coolest 
house  at  command,  and  should  be  heavily  shaded 
during  the  summer  months  and  potted  in  fairly 
large  pots  well  drained. 

Saccolabium   bellinum.— This   pretty  little 
species  I   noted   recently  flowering  with  Messrs, 
Low  at  Bush  Hill.     The  flowers  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  Blumei  section,  being  few 
number,  but  large.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  oli 
green  with  patches  or  stripes  of  brown,  the  b: 
of  the  lip  cup-sbaped,  white,  with  a  few  dots  of 
bright   colour,   the  front   prettily    fringed.     The 
plant  is  best  grown  well  up  to  the  glass  ;  it  looks 
out   of   place  growing  in  a  pot  a  yard  or  mor( 
away  from  the  roof.     In  small  baskets  of  Sphag 
num  Moss  over  good   drainage  it  does  well  aiir 
must   be   watered  moderately  all  the  year  round 
It  is  one  of  Messrs.    Low's    introductions  from 
Bunnah.— H. 

Cattleya  Lawryana.— This,  a  cross  between 
C.  intermedia  and  C.  Forbesi,  reminds  one  at  first 
of  the  lovely  C.  intermedia  Parthenia.  The  sepals 
and  pstaU  are  pure  white,  of  fine  form  and  sub- 
stance. The  lip  shows  the  characteristics  of  C. 
Forbesi  in  its  overlapping  side  lobes,  which  are 
pure  white.  The  front  lobe  is  white,  suffused 
with  rose- purple,  and  veined  with  a  darker  shade 
of  colour.  The  flower  is  larger  than  in  the  typical 
forms  of  C.  intermedia,  which  is  remarkable  con- 
sidering the  diminishing  influence  one  would 
naturally    expect  from   the  smaller- flowered    C. 


Forbesi.  A  plant  carrying  a  single  flower  is  now 
in  bloom  in  the  Chelsea  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cypripedium  Mrs.  Kalider.  —  This  has 
recently  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  F.  A.  Rehder,  The  Avenue,  Gipsy 
Hill,  Norwood.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  C. 
Argus  and  C.  Rothschildianum.  The  foliage  is 
iilightly  tesselated.  The  dorsal  sepal  has  the  outer 
margin  white,  becoming  suffused  with  green  to- 
wards the  centre  and  having  numerous  bands  of 
dark  brown  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  intermixed 
with  which  are  some  bright  green  veinings.  The 
petals  are  each  about  3  inches  long,  pale  green  at 
the  base,  becoming  suffused  with  brown  towards 
the  apex,  the  whole  thickly  covered  with 
prominent  dark  brown  spots,  the  outer  margins 
thickly  covered  with  rich  purple  hairs.  The  lip  is 
dark  brown  veined  with  purple.- H,  J.  C. 

Lselio  -  Cattleya  Hippolyta. — In  almost 
every  instance  in  which  Lailia  cinnabarina  has- 
been  used  as  a  pollen  parent  it  has  been  very 
potent  in  producing;  distinct  and  beautifully 
tinted  hybrids.  In  the  hybrid  above  named  the 
lovely  orange  tint  of  the  sepals  and  petals  with 
the  flaky  suffusion  of  rosy  purple  is  always  very 
much  admired,  and  as  the  plants  of  it  get  stronger 
and  older  its  true  character  is  developed.  The 
lip  is  not  showy,  but  very  distinct,  prettily 
crisped  in  front,  where  it  is  a  rich  reddish  purple, 
the  lower  part  yellow.  It  was  raised  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  by  crossing  the  above  species 
with  Cattleya  Mossiss,  and  in  the  best  forms  has 
flowers  6  inches  across.  It  is  a  good  grower, 
thriving  well  in  the  Cattleya  house,  as  advised  for 
C.  Mossiit. 

Cattleya  Skinneri.— Though  not  quite  so- 
strong  in  growth  as  Cattleya  labiata,  this  is  a 
free-rooting  and  easily-grown  plant  that  seldom 
fails  to  produce  plenty,  of  its  pretty  blossoms  in 
its  proper  season.  It  varies  greatly  in  size,  some 
of  the  poorer  varieties  being  very  small,  though  a 
large  number  are  produced,  but  a  reasonably 
good  form  of  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  most 
select  collection.  In  the  type  the  flowers  are 
bright  rosy  purple,  with  a  large  area  of  a  deeper 
tint  in  the  lip,  and  there  is  besides  this  the  chaste 
albino,  C.  S.  alba,  with  no  other  colouring  than  a 
yellow  blotch  on  the  lip.  This  is  the  true  form, 
but  there  are  others  more  or  less  marked  about 
the  lip  with  purple.  The  former  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  Orchids  in  cultivation.  As  noted 
above,  the  plant  is  free-rooting,  and  if  given  pots 
of  medium  size,  well  drained,  and  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  peat.  Moss  and  a  few 
nodules  of  charcoal,  not  much  trouble  will  be 
found  in  its  culture. 

Repotting  Anguloas.— Any  plants  of  Angu- 
loa  that  have  flowered  should  be  repotted  without 
delay  if  they  need  it.  The  longer  they  are  left- 
the  more  danger  there  is  of  damaging  the  young 
roots  that  will  by  now  be  starting  from  the  base 
of  the  new  growths,  and  besides  this  there  are 
active  roots  in  the  compost  that  are  better  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible.  If  the  plants  have 
not  flowered  successfully  under  the  system  of 
repotting  annually,  it  may  be  worth  while  to- 
simply  top-dress  them,  leaving  the  roots  alone 
and  allowing  a  rather  rich  root-run  for  them 
above.  The  best  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  Sphag- 
num in  about  equal  proportions  will  be  found 
suitable  for  plants  that  are  to  be  repotted,  while 
for  those  that  are  simply  surfaced  a  little  well- 
dried  cow  manure  may  be  allowed.  Cool,  airy 
quarters  suit  the  Anguloas,  but  after  repotting 
they  may  go  into  rather  closer  quarters  for  a  time 
and  be  rather  closely  shaded  until  they  are  re- 


Disa  grandiflora.— The  most  trying  time  of 
the  year  for  growers  of  this  beautiful  species  is 
now  at  hand,  and  great  care  is  necessary  that 
neither  the  atmosphere  nor  the  roots  are  dry  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  unfortunate  part  of  the 
culture  of  this  plant  is  that  not  only  does  it  like 
the  atmosphere  reeking  with  moisture,  but  it  also 
needs  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  everyone 
knows  that    in  a    greenhouse    temperature  it  is 
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not  so  easy  to  fulfil  both  theso  conditions  as  at 
first  appears.  The  free  admission  of  air  drives 
out  the  atmospheric  moisture  when  the  outside 
conditions  are  hot  and  dry.  But  much  may  be 
done  by  allowing  plenty  of  air  at  night  and 
damping  down  freely  after  shuttingup  time. 
The  moisture  rises  and  freshens  up  the  foliage 
wonderfully,  and  then  the  plants  are  better  able 
to  withstand  any  slackness  that  may  occur  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Any  plants  not 
attended  to  at  the  root  by  now  are  better  left 
until  after  flowering,  as  the  roots  are  now  so 
forward  that  they  will  be  injured  if  pulled  about. 
It  the  pots  or  pans  are  very  full  of  crowns  they 
will  take  a  very  large  amount  of  root  moisture, 
and  a  thin  layer  of  Sphagnum  Moss  over  the  sur- 
face is  helpful,  always  provided  it  is  free  from 


slugs. 

Cypripedium  Thyades.— This,  the  result 
of  crossing  C.  superbiens  (Veitchi)  with  C. 
Chamberlainianum,  is  now  flowering  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Cambridge  Lodge  collection,  the  seed 
having  been  sown  in  April,  180.5.  There  is  consider- 
able variation  among  the  plants  in  flower,  but  all 
show  the  intermediate  characteristics  of  the  species 
used  in  their  production.  The  racemes  show  the 
influence  of  C.  Chamberlainianum  in  their  pro 
ducing  their  flowers  in  succession.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  pale  yellowish  green  sufi'used  with  brown 
at  the  base  and  having  numerous  bands  of  purple 
from  the  base  to  the  apex.  The  petals  are  pale 
green,  slightly  suffused  with  purple  and  crimped 
on  the  outer  margins,  the  whole  surface  thickly 
dotted  with  dark  brown  spots.  The  lip  is  reddish 
rose,  covered  with  miniature  purple  spots.  In 
some  of  the  seedlings  the  petals  have  the  droop- 
ing characters  of  C.  superbiens  :  in  others  they 
are  straighter  and  somewhat  twisted,  as  in  C. 
Chamberlainianum. — Visitor. 

Dendrobium  fimbriatum. — The  typical  D. 
timbriatum  is  quite  different  from  the  more 
usually  cultivated  D.  f.  oculatum  and  a  much 
finer  form.  The  stems  are  seldom  under  a  yard  in 
height,  with  deep  green  leaves  each  G  inches  in 
length.  The  racemes  of  flower  are  larger  and 
looser,  without  the  reddish  brown  eye-like 
blotches,  from  which  the  variety  takes  its  name. 
D.  fimbriatum  should  be  grown  in  fairly  large 
pots,  as  the  roots  are  strong  and  vigorous,  hking 
a,  free,  open  compost,  with  ample  means  of  supply- 
ing moisture,  this  at  the  same  time  not  hanging 
about  the  roots,  but  passing  quickly  away.  This, 
indeed,  is  what  all  these  strong-growing  Den- 
drobes  delight  in,  and  every  one  of  them  would 
doubtless  be  all  the  better  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
drying  each  day,  and  then  a  thorough  soaking  of 
moisture  in  the  afternoon  at  closing  time.  It 
creates  just  that  quick,  strong  heat  that  they 
all  delight  in,  and  one  can  almost  see  them  grow 
in  it.  The  long  season  of  growth  required  makes 
it  somewhat  awkward  to  ripen  the  stems  suffi- 
ciently to  flower  the  first  year,  but  they  continue 
to  push  the  racemes  for  several  seasons,  so  that 
nothing  is  lost  by  it.  A  little  thinning  of  the  old 
stems  is  sometimes  necessary  in  order  to  give  the 
new  ones  room. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum. — This  fine  Orchid  is 
still  in  good  condition,  and  well  coloured  varieties 
of  it  are  very  showy.  There  is  a  lot  of  difl'erence 
in  the  intensity  of  the  maroon  tint  seen  on  the 
lip,  and  when  it  is  a  good  deep  tint  the  effect 
against  the  brownish  sepals  and  petals  is  verj 
pretty.  In  repotting  old  specimens  out  of  con 
dition,  the  most  of  the  roots  can  be  loosened  and 
all  decaying  ones  cut  away,  but  when  healthy 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  a  larger  pot  or 
tub  and  611  up  with  new  compost,  for  they  will 
liave  grown  into  a  close  and  hard  mass.  Iti 
portant  that  the  outer  roots  are  not  damaged,  for 
these  are  the  best  feeders,  and  if  broken  or 
bruised  the  plant  will  be  checked.  When  finish- 
ing the  surface  of  the  compost,  see  that  it  is 
brought  well  up  to  the  base  of  the  new  pseudo- 
bulbs  so  that  the  young  growths  have  the  chance  to 
enter  it  freely.  See,  too,  that  the  plants  are  free 
from  insects,  especially  the  little  brown  scale  that 
clings  so  tenaciously  to  the  foliage  and  soon  spoils 
its  appearance  if  left  alone.  The  improved  appear- 


ance of  the  specimens  when  removed  from  a  warm 
to  a  cool  house  shows  that  the  latter  is  far  more 
to  their  taste,  but  if  a  warm  house  is  the  only 
position  at  command,  see  that  the  Cymbidiums  get 
the  coolest  and  shadiest  corner  of  it. , 

Miltonia  vexillaria  leucoglossa.  —  This 
comes  from  a  correspondent  and  is  a  distinct  and 
pretty  form.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  a  bright 
silvery  rose,  with  a  very  much  paler  lip  and  a  few 
lines  of  rosy  purple  leading  to  the  yellow  throat. 
Amateur  growers  are  apparently  gaining  more 
experience  and  doing  far  better  with  this  lovely 
species  than  formerly.  In  a  collection  not  far 
from  where  I  write  very  good  results  are  obtained 
in  a  house  devoted  principally  to  stove  plants  and 
Ferns,  and  this  is  quite  different  from  the  cool 
treatment  at  one  time  thought  necessary  for  it. 
For  years  I  have  advised  warmer  treatment  than 
is  usually  given,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  another 
instance  of  successful  culture  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  imperative,  of  course,  that  the 
plants  and  their  surroundings  are  perfectly  clean 
and  the  atmosphere  about  them  kept  fresh.  When 
this  is  so,  the  plants  like  warmth  in  reason,  and 
the  fine  growths  they  finish  up  testify  to  their 
appreciation  of  it.  Frequent  and  timely  fumiga- 
tion, with  occasional  syringings  with  soft  soap 
and  tobacco  water,  keeps  the  yellow  and  black 
thrips  in  check,  and  this  is  its  worst  insect  enemy 
The  best  compost  is  the  usual  peat  and  moss  mix 
ture,  and  not  too  great  a  depth  should  be  allowed, 
as  the  roots  prefer  to  push  laterally  rather  than 
burrow  deep  in  the  pots. — H. 

Zygopetalum  maxillare. — The  striking  and 
unusual  colour  of  this  Orchid  has  made  it 
ourite  with  amateur  growers,  but  not  everyone 
successful  in  its  culture.  When  strongly 
grown  it  is  very  free-flowering,  and  mak 
handsome  plant,  but  the  wretched  insect-infe 
bits  that  are  sometimes  sold  would  be  dear  at  any 
price  and  absolutely  useless  as  flowering  plants. 
It  is  one  of  those  kinds,  in  fact,  of  which  a  good 
and  freshly  imported  plant  is  best  to  buy,  for  often 
when  removed  from  place  to  place  it  goes  back 
without  apparent  reason,  while  a  plant  just 
fresh  from  its  native  habitat  can  usually  be  in- 
duced to  establish  itself  quickly  upon  a  block  of 
Tree  Fern  stem  or  in  a  specially  prepared  com- 
post. If  the  former  is  chosen,  nothing  but  a 
little  Sphagnum  at  first  is  necessary,  but  when 
grown  in  peat  and  Moss  it  will  be  necessary  to 
renew  this  frequently  without  disturbing  the 
roots  more  than  can  be  avoided.  It  likes  new, 
sweet  material,  but  dislikes  being  pulled  about. 
No  drying  off  is  required,  only  a  little  slackening 
of  the  moisture  at  the  roots  after  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  made  up  and  before  the  young  shoots 
start.  Avoid  wetting  the  latter  much,  as  it  is 
apt  to  cause  them  to  decay,  and  should  yellow 
thrips  appear  about  the  foliage,  a  little  sulphur 
must  be  dusted  over  it  after  careful  sponging. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges  as  far  back  as  1829. 


!3.  It  has  considerably  improved  since  tirst  shown 
the  Drill  Hall.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea. — Stelis. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ORCHIDS. 

IjSelia  Latona  (L.  cinnabarina  x  L.  purpurata). 
— This  is  superior  to  L.  cinnabarina.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  uniform  light  orange-yellow,  suffused 
with  purple.  The  Hp  is  narrow,  whitish  at  the  base, 
the  remainder  red-purple,  bordered  with  orange- 
yellow,  the  margin  of  the  front  lobe  much  undulated, 
i'tie  liabit  of  growth  resembles  that  of  L.  cinnabarina, 
strengthened  by  the  influence  of  the  other  and  more 
robust  parent.  It  was  raised  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Si>ns'  nui'series  at  Chelsea,  where  it  is  at  present  in 
flower. — C 

Epi-Cattleya  radiato-Bo-wringiana.— This 
is  one  uf  the  most  distinct  hybrids  that  lias  yet  been 
introduced,  and  being  of  bigeneric  origin  adds  to  its 
value.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  by  crossing  Epi- 
dendrum  radicans  and  Cattleya  Bowringiana,  and  has 
the  intermediate  characteristics  of  the  parents  both 
in  the  habit  of  growth  aud  in  the  flowers.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  each  about  1  \  inches  long,  bright  rose, 
with  a  suffusion  of  plum-purple.  The  lip,  lloUo^v'ed 
out  like  a  cockle-shell,  is  rose,  sliading  to  white  at  the 
base,  suffused  with  deep  purple  on  tlie  front  area  and 
longitudinally   lined    with   numerous    darker    purple 


Kitchen  Garden. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 

The  notes  by  "H.  C.  P."  (p.  238)  are  well 
worth  reading.  He  regrets  that  this  vegetable 
is  not  culti\-ated  more  generally.  I  do  not 
consider  it  a  profitable  crop  for  amateurs  and 
cottagers,  whose  space  is  usually  limited,  and 
who  need  it  all  for  such  things  as  Peas,  Beans, 
and  Cauliflowers.  In  private  gardens,  however, 
it  is  as  a  rule  esteemed,  but  in  many  instances 
does  not  receive  nearly  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Very  often  the  stools  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  same  impoverished  spot  too  long, 
with  the  result  that  the  heads  which  form  are 
not  only  undersized,  but  stringy  and  inferior 
in  flavour.  All  the  same,  it  is  not  necessary  in 
all  cases  to  renew  the  plants  annually  ;  much 
depends  on  the  depth  and  character  of  the  soil, 
and  how  the  roots  are  nourished.  On  rich, 
deep,  loamy  soils  I  have  had  large,  well- 
formed,  tender  heads  from  stools  three  and  four 
years  old,  only  the  roots  were  well  mulched 
and  perhaps  fed  occasionally  with  farmyard 
li<iuid.  Artichokes  are  quite  as  gross  feeders  as 
Rhubarb,  and  should  be  assisted  with  a  copious 
soaking  as  early  in  spring  as  possible  ;  otherwise 
the  roots  are  apt  to  use  up  the  supply  of 
moisture,  and  the  plants  feel  distressed  while 
as  yet  their  season's  work  is  scarcely  begun, 
especially  if  the  winter  has  been  exceptionally 
free  from  snow  and  rain.  No  crop  better  repays 
a  little  extra  labour,  and  it  is  a  capital  plan  to 
form  a  sort  of  basin  round  the  stools  with 
loamy  compost  and  rotten  manure,  first 
loosening  and  raking  off  the  stale  surface  to 
give  the  roots  free  access  to  the  new.  Into  this 
basin  supplies  of  licjuid  manure  can  be  poured, 
and  none  is  wasted  where  the  plants  are  left 
for  several  seasons  running.  I  do  not  advise 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  offsets.  The  weakest 
should  be  removed,  and  thus  sun  and  air  ad- 
mitted, those  remaining  being  also  greatly 
strengthened.  In  ordinary  soils,  or  where 
meagre  attention  can  only  be  given,  a  fresh 
row  yearly,  or  at  the  most  biennially,  is  the 
best,  and  if  these  are  the  produce  of  suckers 
taken  off  in  autumn,  potted  into  ti-inch  pots, 
and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  planting  being 
performed  early  in  April,  and  a  mulch  of  short 
manure  given,  good  heads  fairly  early  in  the 
summer  will  be  the  result.  When  merely 
detached  in  spring  and  planted  out  at  once 
heads  cannot  be  expected  till  autumn. 

I  quite  agree  with  several  writers  that  raising 
the  plants  from  seed  is  not  satisfactory  as  a 
rule,  although  a  much  greater  percentage  of 
large,  succulent  head-producers  may  result  from 
one  sowing  than  from  another,  but  the  plants 
ought  always  to  be  proved  previous  to  planting 
them  in  their  permanent  position.  The  Green 
variety  seems  to  be  the  favourite  in  most  places, 
but  the  Purple  variety  is  also  well  worth  grow- 
ing, as  sometimes  in  fickle  seasons  one  does 
better  than  the  other.  Norfolk. 


Late  Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli.— Valu- 
able as  the  early  typa  of  this  is,  I  consider  the  lato 
more  so.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  season 
of  the  two  forms.  When  at  Sherborne  Castle  in 
early  March  I  saw  a  large  patch  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  had  been  cut.  Generally  there  are 
far  more  green  vegetables  to  he  had  at  that 
season  than  at  the  end  of  April  and  May,  espe- 
cially in  a  season  like  the  present.  This  year  I 
grew  only  the  late  kind  and  have  a  fine  patch, 
which  has  been  giving  a  supply  since  the  middle 
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of  April,  and  will  continue  for  some  time  yet.— 
Dorset. 

Cabbage  Mein's  No.  1.— "S.  H."  asks  if  I 
have  ever  tried  the  above  Cabbage  for  summer 
use.  I  have  not,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
would  succeed,  as  it  has  a  grand  constitution  and 
has  rather  more  size  than  EUam's.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  find  varieties  that  will  thrive  in 
shallow  soils,  especially  in  dry  seasons.  A  very 
useful  Cabbage  for  summtr  work  is  Emperor.  It 
belongs  to  the  medium  sized  section  and  grows 
freely  in  light  soil.  I  always  think  batches  at 
that  season  need  more  attention,  especially  in 
regard  to  feeding,  than  spring  lots  ;  tailing  this, 
the  plants  often  grow  loosely  and  run  to  seed. 
Some  Cabbages  are  what  may  be  termed  spring 
varieties,  EUam's  being  one  of  them.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  recent  references  to  Mein's  No.  1 
will  induce  other  gardeners  to  give  it  a  trial,  but 
they  should  take  care  to  procure  the  seed  from  a 
reliable  firm,  as  often  these  special  strains  are 
represented  by  something  far  inferior. — J.  C. 


MINT  FROM  CUTTINGS. 
I  ouiTE  agree  with  "  S.  H.  B."  (p.  310) 


the 


advice  he  gives  for  propagating  Mint  either 
for  forcing  in  boxes  or  permanent  beds.  Mint  as 
a  rule  is  a  much  neglected  crop,  except,  of  course, 
where  a  large  demand  has  to  be  met.  At  the 
time  of  or  closely  following  rain  I  find  the  best  to 
choose  for  planting  in  the  open  during  May.  It 
is  then  an  easy  matter,  as  "  S.  H.  S."  says,  to 
get  well-rooted  cuttings,  and  in  moist  soil  they 
quickly  become  established  and  spread  over  the 
whole  surface.  In  planting  a  new  bed  the 
soil  should  be  made  rich,  so  as  to  promote 
rapid  growth  and  to  sustain  the  plants  in  their 
future  growth ,  Mint  being  strong  rooting,  and  thus 
exhausting  to  the  soil.  For  forcing,  the  better 
plan  is  to  dibble  the  cuttings  into  boxes  of  pre- 
pared soil,  standing  them  for  a  short  time  in  a 
shady  position,  so  as  to  assist  them  in  taking  a 
root-hold.  They  can,  when  established  in  boxes, 
be  transferred  indoors  easily  in  batches,  according 
to  the  demand.  This  is  far  preferable  to  growing 
the  roots  in  the  open  and  lifting  for  forcing,  and 
there  is  the  advantage  in  establishing  Mint  in 
boxes  that,  with  careful  treatment,  they  may  be 
made  to  do  duty  for  two  years  or  even  longer. 
To  anyone  having  foul  or  weedy  beds  of  Mint  the 
present  season  is  an  opportune  one  for  providing 
a  new  site  for  a  bed  and  selecting  rooted  spring 
growths  for  planting.  With  favourable  weather 
there  will  be  plenty  of  green  Mint  for  gathering 
in  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  removal 
of  the  tops  will  strengthen  the  roots  and  prepare 
them  for  a  large  yield  next  spring.  Hand-weed- 
ing should  only  be  allowed  among  newly-planted 
Mint  after  the  roots  begin  to  extend.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  that  clean  ground  be  used 
for  permanent  beds,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
perennial  weeds  down  without  doing  much  injury 
to  the  crop. — W.  S.,  Wi/t-^. 

I  quite  agree  with  all   "  S.  H.  B."  says 

concerning  this  useful  herb.  This  method  of 
obtaining  new  stock  is  not  generally  known, 
but  it  is  so  superior  that  no  one  ought  to  cling 
to  the  old  system  of  division.  Last  summer 
I  planted  in  May  a  good  patch  in  this  way  for 
forcing.  The  land  was  in  good  condition.  The 
roots  were  kept  watered  for  a  time,  and  by  the 
autumn  it  had  made  splendid  growth.  After 
Christmas  this  was  taken  up  in  clumps  and  placed 
on  a  bed  of  leaves  in  a  vinery,  and  during  the 
spring  this  gave  a  marvellous  crop  of  the  very  best 
tops.  It  forces  in  far  less  time  than  old  roots,  as 
"  S.  H.  B."  says. — Duiiset. 


Rhubarb   from    seed Mr.    Wythes's    note 

on  growing  this  useful  vegetable  from  seed 
should  commend  itself  to  all  who  have  nob  tried 
this  method  of  raising  new  stock.  I  have  raised 
a  freth  supply  in  this  way  every  year  for  the  last 
nine  years,  usually  sowing  in  a  pan  and  pricking 
out  into  boxes  or  into  pots.  This  helps  the 
plants,  as  they  can  go  out  into  the  open  ground 


Sprouts,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  them  out  on 
their  final  quarters  while  cold,  biting  winds  pre- 
vail. If  a  root-bound  condition  is  feared,  feed 
from  the  surface  with  some  quick-acting  ferti- 
liser, and  take  care  always  to  give  water  that  has 
been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  short  time  ;  apply- 
ing it  at  this  season  direct  from  cold  wells  is 
injurious.  Where  frames  are  available  much 
time,  labour,  and  anxiety  are  saved  by  pricking 
therein  such  subjects  as  Celery,  as  if  planting 
cannot  by  reason  of  press  of  other  work  be  per- 
formed just  at  a  specified  date  they  do  not  sutler  in 
the  same  way  that  occupants  of  boxes  and  pans 
do.— Norfolk. 


when  strong  without  a  check.  I  buy  my  seed, 
but  I  am  never  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  big 
percentage  of  true  stock.  Would  Mr.  Groom 
or  Mr.  Wythes  say  how  they  obtain  such  true 
stock  in  this  way,  as  I  consider  it  very  disap- 
pointing to  get  so  many  poor  crowns '.' — Dorset. 

Tripoli  Onions.— These  will  now  need  atten- 
tion in  order  to  induce  them  to  make  as  much 
headway  as  possible  between  now  and  the  middle 
of  July.  Rows  of  surplus  bulbs,  the  result  of 
thinnings  of  August  and  September  sown  lots, 
will  now  be  thoroughly  established,  and  should 
receive  liberal  feeding.     I  have  found  it  a  good 

plan  to  allow  plenty  of  space  between  the  rows,  

so  that  a  good  mulch   of  old  Mushroom  manure  ! 

can  be  given  to  conserve  the  moisture.     Previous  '  DWARF  PEAS, 

to  laving  it  on,  a  sprinkling  of  some  (luickacting    n^        i        c  -n  r  i    •      .^i  i 

fertilisefmay  be  given.  After  this  nothing  beat!  The  dwarf  Peas  are  more  useful  in  the  early 
farmyard  liquid  Few  subjects  will  take  it  P^''*  of  the  season  arid  the  late  autuinn  months 
stronger  than  Tripoli  Onions,  but  I  like  to  go  than  at  any  other  time,  and  in  gardens  where 
over  the  plants  afterwards  and  wash  the  foliage  space  is  limited  they  are  invaluable.  Few 
clean  with  pure  water.  Of  the  flat  types.  White  varieties  have  found  more  favour  than  Chelsea 
Elephant  and  Leviathan,  which  are  very  similar.    Gem,  here  illustrated,  as  of  late  years  this  has 

become  a  standard  kind 
for  earliest  supplies  and 
for  late  dishes  in  the 
autumn.  As  mostgrowers 
are  aware,  this  variety, 
though  not  a  distinct 
Marrow,  is  not  far  be- 
hind it  in  flavour,  and, 
what  is  so  important  to 
growers,  it  may  be  sown 
much  earlier  than  a  true 
Marrow  variety.  This  is 
a  great  gain,  as  when  the 
Marrows  are  sown  too 
early  in  heavy  soil  they 
^■B  decay  badly.  Chelsea 
^^H  Gem  is  quite  distinct 
JiP^  from  the  older  round, 
white-seeded  early  Peas. 
In  my  opinion,  this 
new  type  of  Peas  is  a 
great  gain  in  every  re- 
spect, as  it  is  so  superior 
in  cropping  qualities  to 
the  old  round  type,  and 
as  the  pods  are  produced 
in  pairs,  a  much  better 
return  for  land  occupied 
is  had.  I  do  not  think 
on  the  whole  they  are 
quite  so  hardy  as  such 
kinds  as  the  old  Daniel 
O'Rourke  or  Kentish  In- 
victa,  but,  being  only  a 
few  days  later,  this  may 
be  made  up  if  the  earliest 
lot  is  sown  in  pots  in  a 
cold  frame  and  planted 
out  in  the  early  spring, 
to  test  hardiness,  I  sowed  several 


From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Wytl 
Syon  Qardens,  Brentford. 


are  good.  Red  Italian,  Giant  Rocca,  and  Golden 
Rocca  being  hard  to  beat  in  their  class. — N. 

Pricking  out  and  hardening  vegetables. 
— This  is  a  busy  time  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
however  pressing  other  matters  may  be,  seedlings 
of  various  vegetables  sown  in  frames  or  boxes  in 
cool  houses  must  be  pricked  oil'  in  the  nick  of 
time,  nothing  being  so  unprofitable  and  dis- 
appointing as  unduly  drawn  plants  of  such  things 
as  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  similar  things. 
Where  Celery  has  to  be  pricked  out  into  ordinary 
wooden  boxes,  these  must  on  completion  of  the 
operation  be  given  frame  accommodation,  and, 
after  a  slightly  reduced  amount  of  air  for  ten 
days,  be   gradually   exposed 


This 

varieties  in  the  autumn,  but  none  were  a  suc- 
cess, and,  strange  to  say,  those  with  a  strong 
haulm,  such  as  Chelsea  Gem,  Gradus,  and 
Daisy,  were  the  best.  The  weaker  growers  were 
useless,  and  were  rooted  out  in  February  to 
make  room  for  pot  plants. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  soil 
as  regards  hardiness,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
such  kinds  as  Chelsea  Gem  are  best  raised 
under  glass  for  very  early  crops,  as,  no  matter 
how  light  the  soil,  the  seed  in  wet  winters 
decays  before  the  top  growth  pushes  through 
n  order  to  stijien  ,  (.,^g  ^^jj^  rpj^j^  applies  to  most  of  the  newer 
types  with  some  marrow  blood  in  them.  One 
of  the  first  of  this  kind  was  American  Wonder, 


and  consolidate  growth.     Any  extra  forward  lots  ' 

of   Celery   intended   for   use   in    September,  and 

which  were  pricked  oil  some  time  since,  may  now       ,.  ,  ,    ,-,     ,  r  <»  , 

be  stood  in  some  sheltered  nook  or  corner  and  I  ^hich  was  much  liked  for  years.    Our  seedsmen 

screened  at  night  by  a  temporary  covering,  the    soon  improved  upoii  the  type   and  the  result  is 

frames   being  then  available  for    other    things,    the   one    illustrated,  which    has    larger    peas. 

The    same    remarks    apply    to    early    Brussels  1  longer  pods,   is  6  inches  to  9  inches  taller  and 
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a  better  grower.  Since  then  we  have  had 
English  Wonder,  an  excellent  variety  not  un- 
like Chelsea  Gem  in  growth,  and  a  prolitic 
variety  also. 

Since  the  advent  of  Chelsea  Gem  there  has 
been  a  great  addition  to  the  dwarf  Peas.  Early 
Morn  must  be  included  in  this  list,  as  though 
somewhat  over  2  feet  in  height,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  I  have  tried,  as  being  a  distinct  marrow  it 
is  much  liked  on  account  of  its  quality.  This 
variety  is  now  podding  freely  in  the  open  from 
plants  raised  in  December  and  grown  on  in  a 
•cold  frame  till  planted  out.  The  same  remarks 
as  regards  earlinesa  apply  to  Chelsea  Gem, 
which,  given  the  same  treatment,  is  podding 
freely.  There  are  several  forcing  Peas  now  to 
select  from,  and  these  are  a  distinct  advance  on 
the  older  kinds,  as  being  very  dwarf  they  are 
invaluable  for  pots,  and  those  who  can  grow 
them  in  frames  or  cool  houses  from  the  start 
will  tind  them  most  reliable.  A  very  superior 
type  of  dwarf  Pea  of  recent  introduction  is 
Harbinger,  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  height 
and  of  splendid  quality.  I  consider  Harbinger 
one  of  the  best  of  the  newer  kinds  and  a 
decided  acquisition  for  forcing.  There  are 
others  well  worth  naming,  such  as  Seedling 
Marrowfat,  Early  Giant  and  A  1,  all  of 
excellent  quality.  G.  Wythes. 

L.\TE  CELERY. 
Where  room  can  be  found  for  a  few  rows  of  late 
Celery,  advantage  should  Ijs  taken  of  the  present 
season  for  sowing  the  seed.  If  it  does  fairly  well 
it  will  answer  for  cooking  in  spring,  and  thus  the 
remnant  of  the  more  blanched  portion  of  the 
crop  can  be  saved  for  other  purposes.  Celery  is 
also  generally  much  in  request  in  private  places 
at  the  new  year  for  flavouring  soups.  Were  I 
restricted  to  one  sort  for  late  work  I  should  cer- 
tainly choose  Leicester  Red.  As  obtained  here 
there  is  no  better  wet-  or  frost-resisting  Celery, 
and  the  flavour  is  second  to  none.  In  warm 
localities  the  seed  may  be  sown  on  a  sunny 
border,  placing  a  spare  light  resting  on  a  couple 
of  flower  pots  over  it  until  the  plants  appear. 
This  saves  it  from  dashing  rains.  Further  north 
a  cool  frame,  fine  soil,  and  comparatively  little 
air  until  the  plants  are  up  will  be  best.  Pricking 
out,  however,  may  be  done  on  a  bed  of  good  soil 
in  the  open.  This  will  keep  the  plants  hardy 
from  the  first,  a  point  of  importance  with  this 
late  batch.  I  do  not  advise  digging  in  a  lot  of 
rich  manure  unless  the  ground  is  exceptionally 
poor,  as  what  is  needed  is  a  firm  and  as  much  as 
possible  rot-resisting  growth.  Some  nourishment, 
however,  is  needed,  and  in  ordinary  gardens  old 
Mushroom  manure  will  induce  the  tormation  of  a 
colony  of  fibrous  roots,  which  can  be  assisted 
from  the  surface  with  some  quick-acting  fertiliser 
from  time  to  time.  Celeriac  is  useful  as  a  second 
dish  in  winter  and  may  also  be  sown  now.  Frame 
treatment  is  best  until  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  for  pricking  ofl'.  The  plants  should  be 
given  good  ground,  being  planced  with  a  good 
hall  of  soil  in  drills,  the  rows  bein^  some  18  inches 
or  2  feet  apart,  planting  on  the  level  being  best 
in  heavy  soils.  N. 

Garden  hand-lights.— No  kitchen  garden, 
however  small,  should  be  without  a  few  hand- 
lights.  They  are  useful  for  so  many  things,  and 
can  easily  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  large  gardens  where  early  vegetables  are  im- 
portant I  consider  hand-lights  indispensable  for 
protecting  the  earliest  lot  of  Cauliflowers. 
Frame-protected  plants  put  out  in  spring  are  all 
very  well,  but  they  cannot  even  by  the  most 
careful  culture  be  had  as  early  by  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  as  hand-light  plants  put  out  in  Octo 
ber.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Peas, 
the  newer  earlier-maturing  varieties  of  Cauli 
flower  may  be  sown  in  January  or  February  and  be 
had  by  the  end  of  Mav,  but  my  experience,  after 
repeated  trials  with  toe  various  so-called  forcing 


sorts,  is  that  they  are  not  at  all  reliable  raised 
very  early  in  spring,  being  so  apt  to  button.  I 
admit  mine  was  a  light  soil ;  perhaps  in  a  heavier 
medium  the  result  might  have  been  different. 
Then,  how  useful  hand-lights  are  for  raising 
a;ed  of  things  such  as  Lettuce  and  Mustard  and 
Cress,  and  even  in  the  flower  garden  many  some- 
what tender  subjects  can  be  afforded  slight  tem- 
porary protection  from  cutting  winds  or  frost.  I 
have  seen  them  used  for  placing  over  clumps  of 
Christmas  Roses,  the  flower-stems  being  thus 
drawn  up  to  a  more  convenient  length  for  using 
in  a  cut  state,  and  the  colour  of  the  blooms  pre- 
served from  blemishes.  Anyone  purchasing 
should  take  care  that  the  tops  of  the  lights  are 
movable.  The  occupants  can  then  be  got  at 
easily,  and  either  a  small  or  large  amount  of  air 
can  be  admitted.  The  old-fashioned  hand-lights 
were  very  clumsy  and  heavy,  those  being  made 
nowa-days  with  movable  tops  being  much  lighter 
and  handier. — N.  N. 

Cabbage  Lettuce  Perfect  Gern.— Owing  to 
the  late  autumn-raised  Lettuces  proving  almost  an 
entire  failure  I  was  compelled  to  raise  a  lot  of 
plants  under  glass  early  in  the  year  with  a  view 
to  ensure  a  supply  in  March  and  April.  Seed  of 
the  above  variety  was  accordingly  sown  in  a  box 
and  raised  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  The  resulting 
plants  when  large  enough  were  pricked  out  about 
9  inches  apart  into  a  frame  placed  over  a  gentle 
hotbed.  The  soil  used  consisted  of  three-parts 
loam  and  one  part  leaf  mould,  the  loam  having 
been  previously  used  for  Cucumber  growing. 
The  plants  grew  away  quickly,  and  with  judi- 
cious ventilation  they  soon  commenced  to  form 
hearts  —  in  fact,  were  ready  for  use  by  the 
first  week  in  April.  These  have  proved  of  the 
utmost  service,  as  with  them  and  other  salading 
an  unbroken  supply  has  thus  been  kept  up. 
This  is  one  of,  if  not  the  best  forcing  Lettuces  in 
cultivation,  and  under  treatment  similar  to  that 
detailed  above  it  can  be  grown  and  had  fit  for 
use  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  I  have  tried 
to  force  Cos  Lettuces  on  several  occasions,  but  at 
the  best  they  proved  but  an  indifferent  success. 
The  Cabbage  varieties  are,  therefore,  the  more 
amenable  to  this  mode  of  cultivation,  and  if  the 
forcing  is  only  carried  out  with  judgment  the 
results  are  satisfactory.  Another  useful  sort  is 
Golden  Queen,  but  I  find  it  is  not  quite  so  well 
adapted  for  gentle  forcing  as  Perfect  Gem. 
When  grown  outdoors  for  early  summer  use  their 
merits  are  then  about  equal. — A.  W. 


FORCED    SPINACH. 


The  past  winter  has  been  one  of  the  worst  I 
have  experienced  for  the  autumn-sown  Spinach. 
The  seeds  germinated  badly  and  the  plants  did 
not  make  a  good  growth  in  spite  of  the  mild 
winter.  I  could  always  grow  better  winter 
Spinach  in  a  colder  district  than  I  can  here  in 
spite  of  taking  extra  precautions  to  secure  a 
good  crop.  This  year  in  the  midland  counties 
and  further  north  there  is  in  open  fields  a  much 
better  plant  than  in  more  favourable  localities. 
I  am  not  sure  if  we  do  not  treat  Spinach  too 
well  at  the  root  for  winter  supplies,  as  one 
often  sees  in  fields  a  fuller  crop,  and  dwarfer 
plants  stand  our  winters  better  than  in  more 
highly  cultivated,  enclosed  gardens.  Moisture 
is  more  injurious  than  frost.  Doubtless  thick 
sowing  and  failing  to  thin  are  the  cause  of 
losses.  With  none  too  many  green  vegetables 
to  fall  back  upon  the  loss  of  the  Spinach  is 
more  felt,  as  Kales  have  failed  and  spring  Cab- 
bages are  neither  so  early  nor  so  good  as  usual. 
In  light  soils  the  Broccoli  crop  is  none  too 
heavy.  To  get  early  Spinach,  one  may  readily 
secure  a  crop  by  growing  plants  under  glass. 
Spinach  sown  under  glass,  say  in  the  latter 
part  of  .January,  will  be  tit  for  use  early  in 
April.  To  get  a  spring  supply  I  sow  in  4i-inch 
pots,  thin  to  half  a  dozen  plants  when  well 
above  the  soil,  and  grow  on  in  frames. 


\s  soon  as  the  third  leaf  is  of  a  good  size, 
one  may  give  liquid  manure  or  a  fertiliser  twice  a 
eek  and  growth  is  very  rapid.  A  portion  may 
be  planted  out  on  a  warm  border,  or  when  cut 
over  will  make  a  good  second  growth  if  well 
looked  after  in  the  way  of  moisture.  For  larger 
quantities  I  would  not  confine  the  plants  to 
pots.  If  a  frame  can  be  spared,  so  much  the 
better,  as  if  not  grown  too  thickly  and  sown 
broadcast,  every  other  plant  may  be  drawn  for 
use,  this  allowing  those  left  to  mature  for  a 
succession  crop.  To  hasten  growth,  a  little  arti- 
ficial heat  is  beneficial,  but  excellent  produce 
may  be  grown  in  cold  frames,  as  in  these,  by 
removing  the  sashes  later  on,  the  plants  give  a 
second  crop.  Growing  this  vegetable  under 
glass  is  not  new,  but  very  few  now  practise  it. 
Spinach  early  in  the  spring  grows  so  freely,  that 
many  will  think  forcing  unnecessary,  but  much 
depends  on  the  demand.  I  always  tind  it  advis- 
able to  have  material  at  command.  I  notice 
plants  put  out  a  month  ago  stood  the  severe 
weather  at  the  end  of  March  well.  They  were 
raised  in  cold  frames,  having  had  no  heat  of 
any  kind,  and  are  now  tit  for  use,  whereas 
Spinach  sown  early  in  the  open  made  .slow  pro- 
gress till  the  middle  of  April.  I  have  also  found 
Spinach  sown  in  bnxes,  placed  in  vineries,  and 
hardened  otf  in  frames  useful  for  an  early 
supply.  G.  W. 

AUTUMN  SOWN  ONIONS  BOLTING. 
"H.  R."  coMiLAiNs  of  bolting  in  autumn-sown 
Onions,  and  asks  for  the  experience  of  other 
growers  in  various  localities.  I  have  grown 
autumn  Onions  a  good  many  years  and  found,  as 
"  H.  i'>."  says,  bolting  generally  more  common 
after  a  mild  winter  than  a  sharp  one,  but  I  think 
it  is  worst  when  mild  weather  prevails,  say  up  to 
March,  and  then  a  succession  of  sharp  frosts 
occurs,  as  growth  is  then  caught  in  a  sappy  con- 
dition and  the  check  is  severe.  Formerly  I  used 
to  sow  early,  about  the  second  week  in  August, 
with  a  view  to  getting  as  large  bulbs  as  possible 
for  exhibition  early  in  .June,  and  I  was  often 
much  vexed  by  many  of  the  best  bulbs  running 
to  seed.  Later  sowings,  which  were  harder  and 
less  susceptible  to  severe  checks  from  spring 
frosts,  stood  better.  For  this  reason  I  do  not 
advise  over-rich  ground,  rather  depending  on 
feeding  from  the  surface  in  spring.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  transplanting  was  a  euro  for  bolting, 
but  after  repeated  trials  I  found  the  theory  to  be 
incorrect.  "  H.  B."  says  ho  has  tried  the  Spanish 
varieties,  but  with  no  better  results.  I  can,  how- 
ever, recommend  a  variety  called  Trebons,  a  some- 
what bottle-necked  Onion.  When  living  in  the 
midlands,  a  friend  near  Hereford  sent  me  some 
plants  in  October.  They  were  from  strong  yellow 
soil,  in  which  they  stood  the  winter  and  did 
capitally  year  after  year.  I  had  my  doubts  about 
them  as  my  soil  was  of  a  light  nature,  but  they 
stood  the  severe  frost  of  January  and  February, 
1S9.">,  and  none  of  them  bolted.  I  have  also  grown 
Cranston's  Excelsior  successfully.  I  think  a  not 
too  rich  ro'jt-run  very  important.  "H.  R."  says 
he  has  given  up  the  Tripoli  section,  as  they  keep 
badly.  There  is  one  sort,  however,  that  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which  has  been  aome- 
what  recently  mentioned  by  several  writers,  viz., 
The  Queen.  If  this  grand  small  silvery  Onion  is 
sown  indoors  in  January  and  carefully  treated, 
very  early  useful  mild-flavoured  bulbs  will  result, 
and  the  worry  of  autumn-sown  lots  be  avoided. 
N. 


Stanstead  Park  Lettuce.  —  As  a  winter 
Lettuce  this  has  done  well  this  season,  and  cer- 
tainly it  seems  a  variety  well  fitteJ  for  autumn 
sowing.  For  summer  work,  however,  I  found  it 
unreliable,  wholesale  bolting  following  only  a 
short  period  of  summer  weather.  This  may  not 
be  its  usual  character,  but  as  this  happened  with 
me  in  one  season  I  have  not  ventured  to  risk  the 
0S3   of   time  and  crop  in  attempting   to  put   it 
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under  further  trial.     For  summer  work  there  are  |  K.  aureum  may  be  planted  side  by  side.  The  very 


so  many  excellent  sorts  to  choose  from  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  growin";  a  doubtful  variety.  For 
autumn  sowing  the  case  is  different,  there  being 
a  smaller  selection  of  eligible  varieties  that  can 
be  depended  on  for  enduring  frosty  weather  in 
the  open.  The  autumn  of  last  year  was  so  hot 
and  drv  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
Lettuce's  to  grow  at  all.  The  seeds  by  mulching, 
watering,  and  shading  came  up  irregularly,  but 
their  progress  afterwards  was  very  slow.  With- 
out artificial  watering  no  seed  would  germinate, 
and  it  was  not  until  quite  late  that  some  of  the 
latest  sowings  appeared  above  the  soil,  and  they 
have  been  correspondingly  late  in  their  spring 
growth.  Stanstead  Park  grows  to  a  larger  size 
than  the  majority  of  winter  Lettuces,  a  point  of 
importance  to  every  class  of  cultivator. — W.  S. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

PYRUS  MAULEI. 
From  its  profusion  of  bright  orange-scarlet 
flowers,  opening  early  in  March  and  continuing 
right  through  April,  this  has  the  additional 
advantage,  owing  to  its  extreme  fruitfulness,  of 
being  both  ornamental  and  interesting  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months.  The  pomes, 
which  are  the  size  of  a  small  Apple,  in  a  sunny 
situation  take  on  a  beautiful  golden  yellow 
colour,  profusely  dotted  with  little  brown  spots. 
They  also  give  off  a  pleasant  scent,  while  so 
persistent  are  they,  that  numbers  of  these  are 
now  (March  17)  hanging  among  the  flowers. 
The  fruit  also  makes  a  fine  preserve.  A  col- 
oured plate  was  given  in  The  Garden  of  April 
27,  1878.  Chas.  R.  Bick. 

Harhonie  Hall,  Birmtmjham, 


Ribes   sanguineum. — The  common  form  of 
this  plant  is  a  very  fine  flowering  shrub,  but  in  its 


pale  formi,  like  R.'s.  cirnsum,  are  not  so  effeo 
tive  as  the  darker  ones. 

Hypericum  calycinum. — I  was  much  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  this  plant  in  a  Suffolk  village  a 
day  or  two  since,  and  it  is  seldom,  I  think,  seen 
so  well  flowered  thus  early  in  the  season.  It  is 
not  that  the  position  was  favourable,  for  it  was 
used  as  a  carpet  plant  in  conjunction  with  Ivy 
and  Berberis  under  some  spreading  trees  on  a 
lawn.  It  was  not  so  clo?ely  clipped  as  is  some- 
times seen,  and  was  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  high, 
the  yellow  blossoms  showing  prettily  against  the 
deeper  green  of  the  Ivy  and  Berberis.— H. 


PYRU3  JAPONICA. 


Flowering  shoot  oj  Pyrus  Maulei  (floioers  one-third  natural  size).    From 
photograph  ly  Mr.  0,  Bick,  Harbome  Hall  Gardens,  Birmingham, 


better  varieties  it  has  no  equal  at  this  time  of 
year.  It  thrives  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation, 
and  the  recent  cold  weather  has  not  harmed  it  in 
the  least.  Too  often  the  plants  are  crowded  by 
other  shrubs  and  evergreens,  and  though  well 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  most  kinds,  the 
graceful  habit  of  the  plant  is  to  a  great  extent 
lost.  Some  of  the  very  dark  forms  have  a  pretty 
effect  when  grown  near  large  flowering  plants  of 
Forsythias,  or  R.  sanguineum  and  a  good  form  of 


Two  notes  have  recently  appeared  in  these  pages 
referring  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  well-rooted 
plants  of  this  handsome  winter-flowering  shrub. 
That  this  difficulty  does  not  proceed  from  any 
weakness  of  constitution  in  the  subject  is  evident 
from  the  persistent  vigour  of  the  plant  even 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
Some  seven  years  ago,  during  the  month  of  June, 
in  enlarging  the  house  in  which  I  am  now  living, 
a  bluff  of  red  rock  covered  with  a  shallow  layer 
of  soil  and  coarse  turf,  in  which  a  bush  of  Pyrus 
japonica  was  growing,  had  to  be  quarried  away, 
and  the  bush  in  question,  which  had  sent  down 
its  roots  many  feet  between  the  interstices  of  the 
rock,  was  removed  and  replanted  higher  up  tho 
slope.  A  pocket  was  formed  for  its  roots  with  u 
pickaxe  and  filled  with  good  soil ;  the  shrub 
was  planted  and  given  a  copious  watering,  and 
then  mulched  with  litter,  after  which  it  received 
no  further  attention.  At  the  time  of  its  removal 
it  was,  naturally,  in  full  leaf,  and  its  mangled 
and  bruised  roots  had  to  be  shortened  to  a  quarter 
of  their  length  previous  to  planting,  since,  at  the 
time  the  cliff  was  quarried  away,  there  was  no 
intention  of  preserving  the  shrub,  which  was 
replanted  more  as  an  experiment  than  with  any 
expectation  that  it  would  flourish  in  its  new  posi- 
tion. For  the  first  few 
months  its  chances  of 
recovery  certainly  ap- 
peared exceedingly 
problematical,  for  it 
lost  all  its  foliage 
and  remained  leafless 
through  the  entire 
winter,  but  gave  signs 
of  renewed  vitality  the 
following  spring.  It 
was  then  cut  back, 
and  from  that  time 
has  progressed  favour- 
ably, being  now  a 
bush  about  -2  yards  in 
diameter  with  shoots 
some  7  feet  in  length. 
The  year  after  its  re- 
moval there  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  per- 
pendicular rock  wall 
some  3  feet  or  4  feet 
from  its  summit,  about 
5  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  two  shoots 
that  had  evidently 
,,j^  been  put  forth  by  the 
roots  still  remaining 
in  the  rock.  These 
have  grown  with  each 
succeeding  year  until 
the  largest  has  bran- 
ches some  5  feet  in 
length,  which  are  crowded  with  scarlet  blossoms 
in  February.  These  plants  face  the  north-east, 
while  7  feet  distant  is  the  blank  house  wall  rising 
to  a  height  of  over  20  feet,  so  that  through  the 
entire  year  they  hardly  get  a  glimpse  of  sun. 
These  facts,  I  think,  prove  under  what  detri- 
mental conditions  Pyius  japonica  will  grow,  and 
not  only  grow  but  flourish,  and  certainly  bear  out 
"  P.'s"  contention  (p.  -294)  that  the  plant  may  be 
propagated  from  root-cuttings.     Beautiful  as  are 


the  effects  produced  by  large  plants  of  this  Pyrus 
with  their  numberless  glowing  blossoms  fWming 
from  whitewashed  cottage  walls  in  the  da.  ;  days 
of  the  year — delightful  pictures  we  would  not 
readily  relinquish — there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  as 
remarked  both  by  "  J.  W."  and  "  P.,"  the  natu- 
rallygrown  bush  situated  on  a  grassy  slope  dis- 
plays the  charms  of  this  brilliant-flowered  subject 
in  their  fullest  perfection.  S.  W.  F. 


RHUS  SEMIALATA. 
The   wide   geographical   distribution   of    Rhu.9 
semialata,  in  bloom  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  the  Sumachs,  has  favoured   the  development 


Fruiting  hran-ch  of  Pyrus  Maidei  (fruit  one-fifth 
natural  size).  From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  C. 
Bick,  Birmingham. 


of  numerous  geographical  varieties,  of  which, 
however,  only  Rhus  semialata  Osbecki  has 
proved  hardy  in  European  gardens.  The 
Himalayan  variety,  although  the  first  to  be 
introduced  to  Europe,  is  the  least  hardy  in  our 
climate,  and  on  that  account  seldom  seen  in 
gardens,  and  chiefly  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  It 
is  usually  referred  to  as  the  type,  which  may 
easily  lead  to  the  false  notion  that  the  other 
forms  have  been  derived  from  it.  These  varie- 
ties are  equally  to  be  regarded  as  forms,  and 
each,  if  it  is  to  be  distinguished,  must  have  its 
varietal  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Rhus  semialata, 
the  Himalayan  variety  of  which  is  known  as 
Roxburghi,  and  the  Japanese  variety  as 
Osbecki.  In  Roxburghi  the  stem  is  weak  and 
chiefly  in  the  upper  portion  ;  in  Osbecki  it  is 
strong  and  markedly  winged  ;  also  I  found  the 
leaves  much  less  closely  set  in  Roxburghi.  A 
form  which  came  to  me  from  Formosa  had  the 
stems  entirely  wingless  and  small,  thickly-set 
leaves,  whilst  one  from  Hawaii  was  distinguished 
by  its  stalked  leaf  and  wingless  stems.  As 
a  rule  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  attach  the 
varietal  name  Osbecki  to  Rhus  semialata,  this 
being  almost  the  only  form  in  cultivation. 
Rhus  semialata  with  us  is  a  little  over  26  feet 
high  and  is  a  short-stemmed  tree  with  a  flat 
spreading  head.  The  branches  and  leaf-stalks 
are  orange  -  coloured,  the  leaves  are  light 
green,  about  l(i  inches  long,  and  they  bear, 
on    often    very     broad-winged    stems,    seven 
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to  thirteen  oval  leaflets,  strongly  indented 
and  hairy  on  tlie  undersides.  The  great, 
broad,  yellow-white  flower  panicles  are  8  inches 
to  12  inches  long,  and  are  borne  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  in  August.  The  fruit,  owing  to 
the  plant  flowering  twice,  is  seldom  produced. 
The  berries  are  small  and  closely  set,  and  when 
ripe  of  an  orange  colour  or  less  frequently  red. 
In  the  latter  case  the  tree  in  fruit  has  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  appearance.  As  the  great 
white  flower  panicles  are  very  ornamental  and 
the  bloom  appears  at  a  time  when  few  other 
shrubs  are  in  flower,  Rhus  semialata  can  be  re- 
commended for  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds, 
f  sp3cially  as  it  has  proved  hardy  in  our  winters. 
The  autumn  colouring  is  a  handsome  red- 
brown,  sometimes  changing  to  red  and  orange. 
Though  it  never  acquires  the  brilliancy  which 
distinguishes  the  other  members  of  the  Sumach 
tribe,  it  amply  compensates  for  this  by  the 
beauty  of  its  blooms.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  as  a 
low  standard  isolated  on  the  lawn  ;  yet  it  also 
looks  well  as  a  bush,  only  in  this  case  there  is 
the  drawback  that  it  is  so  apt  to  becjme  bare. 
It  thrives  best  in  a  sunny  position  and  free  soil, 
but  otherwise  does  not  appear  to  be  exacting. 
It  is  usually  increased  by  suckers,  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  on  that  account  often 
troublesome.  It  is  also  easily  increased  by 
division.  In  Germany  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
instance  of  it  having  been  raised  from  seed. — 
A.  Rehder,  in  Giuifii  Zeiltiiig. 


Cytisus  Ardoini.— Ardoin's  charming  little 
Cytisua  has  frequently  been  praised  in  The 
Garden,  but  now  that  its  flowering  season  has 
again  come  round,  another  note  may  be  welcoi 
It  may  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  some  who 
have  never  seen  this  bright  and  beautiful  little 
member  of  a  valuable  genus.  It  is  one  of  the 
plants  which  require  to  be  seen  before  its  beauty 
can  be  appreciated.  A  botanical  description 
gives  one  no  idea  of  its  appearance  ;  indeed,  to 
study  the  flower  in  growth  and  then  to  come  in 
and  turn  up  the  drj',  learned  account  of  its 
botanical  characters  give  one  much  the  sam( 
impression  as  walking  into  the  dark  from  day 
light.  It  makes  one  feel  how  imperfect  is  Ian 
guage  when  we  come  to  speak  of  such  flowers,  and 
how  impossible  it  is  to  bring  home  to  a  reader  any 
idea  of  what  they  are  like.  A  little,  dwarf  plant, 
some  4  inches  or  6  inches  high,  with  bright 
yellow  blooms  and  bearing  the  general  appearance 
of  a  small-flowered,  tiny  creeping  yellow  Broom 
is  all  that  one  dare  attempt.  It  is  one  of  our 
choicest  little  alpines  and  thrives  well  here  in 
dry  and  sunny  places  in  the  rock  garden.— S. 
Arnott,  Cnrstthorn,  Dumfries. 

Flowering  Brooms  —Even  among  the  great 
wealth  of  spring-flowering  shrubs  the  various 
hardy  Brooms  stand  out  very  con-ipicuous,  am 
common  though  some  of  them  are,  they  from 
their  great  beauty  desarveto  ba  planted  more  fre 
quently  than  they  are.  The  ordinary  yellow 
Broom  (Cytisus  scoparius),  mgt  with  in  a  wild 
8tat6;nnder  various  conditions,  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  and  its  rich  golden  yellow  blossoms 
are  very  showy ;  while  the  variety  Andreanus, 
whose  two  centre  petals  are  of  a  rich  velvety 
crimson,  is  now  grown  both  as  an  outdoor  shrub 
and  for  flowering  under  glass.  The  common 
white  Broom  (Cytisus  albu^)  and  the  sulphur- 
tinted  (C.  pr,T:ox)  both  flower  profusely,  the 
latter  being  somewhat  the  earlier  to  bloom. 
With  their  deep  descending  roots  these  Brooms 
hold  their  own  in  dry,  sandy  soils  better  than 
many  other  shrubs.     They  are  nob   particularly 

ong  lived  subjects,  and  as  a  rule  bacome  par- 
tially exhausted  in  a  few  years.  Seedlings,  how- 
ever, are  readily  raised,  though  Andreanus  and 
prajcox  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  come  true 
when  increased  in  this  way.  Generally  speaking, 
a  much  greater  percentage  of  C.  prajcox  is  correct 

ban  of  Andreanus,  many  seedlings  of  which 
yellow.— T. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
May  16. 
All  visitors  to  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  had 
reasons  for  being  well  satisfied  with  the  varied  and 
high-class  display.  Owing  no  doubt  to  the 
showery  weather  and  an  important  Society  func- 
tion during  the  afternoon,  the  attendance  was  not 
so  good  as  usual  ;  at  any  rate,  the  building  was  not 
crowded.  Orchids  were  well  to  the  front  on  this 
occasion  from  points  of  rarity  and  excellence.  A 
superb  display  came  from  Chelsea,  this  being 
strong  in  hybrids  and  choice  species  and  varieties. 
The  finest  of  all  Orchid  hybrids,  viz,,  I;elio-Cat- 
tleya  Uigbyano-Mossiie,  was  to  be  seen  also  with 
other  raritici  from  The  Dell  collection.  The  floral 
committee  also  had  an  extensive  display  brought 
before  their  notice.  Of  new  plants  the  pride  of 
place  must  be  given  to  the  new  double-blossomed 
Cherry  from  Japan.  It  is  by  far  the  bast  double 
variety  yet  seen,  with  a  profusion  of  rosy  pink 
flowers  in  large  trusses,  set  off  all  the  more  by  the 
pale  bronzy  foliage.  Roses,  early  spring  flowers, 
Ferns,  kz.,  made  the  hall  bright  and  attractive. 
Early  forced  eximples  of  the  finest  of  all  early 
Nectarines,  Cardinal  (Rivers),  were  shown,  also 
Strawberries  io  variety  and  Cherries  in  pots. 
Orchid   Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Odontogi.ossom  Cor.4Dinei  mirabile. — This  is 
a  distinct  form,  dift'ering  from  the  ordinary  varie- 
ties in  its  broader  segments  and  larger  spots. 
The  sepals  are  creamy  white,  heavily  blotched  in 
the  centre  with  light  brown,  the  petals  white, 
with  one  large  blotch  and  a  few  small  spots  in  the 
centra.  The  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  lip  is 
light  brown,  with  some  yellow  at  the  base  and 
tipped  with  white  on  the  front  lobe.  The  plant 
carried  an  eight-flowered  raceme.  It  is  quite 
unique  and  a  most  desirable  variety.  From  Baron 
Schni'der,  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Phaius  PiioEiiE(P.  Sanderianusx  P  Humboldt 
—  A  very  beautiful  hybrid,  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  fine  form  and  substance,  bronzy  yellow, 
tinted  with  rose  at  the  margins.  The  lip  is 
usually  large  and  open,  the  front  lobe  bright  rose 
on  the  outer  margin  and  veined  with  a  darker 
shade  of  rose  inside,  which  in  turn  becc 
suS'used  with  yellow,  streaked  and  lined  with 
brown.  The  side  lobes  are  rose  on  the  margin, 
suffused  with  brown  and  lined  with  yellow.  The 
plant  carried  a  raceme  of  sixteen  flowers  and 
buds.  From  Mr.  N.  Cookson,  Cikwood,  Wylam 
on-Tyno. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  fo! 
lowing  :  — 

OdON'TOCLOSSUM  ANDERSONIAN'UM  lilGANTEU.M.— 

This  is  a  remarkable  variety  in  point  of  size.  The 
sepals  are  white,  slightly  tinged  in  the  centre 
with  rose,  and  having  large  rich  brown  spots  in 
the  centre  and  towards  the  base.  The  petals  are 
white,  with  numerous  small  spots  in  the  centre 
and  streaked  with  brown  at  the  base,  the  long  lip 
white,  with  a  large  spot  of  brown  in  the  centre 
and  a  pale  vellow  disc.  From  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  Bush  Hill,  Enfield. 

OnoNTijui.ossr.M  crispcm  Pcritv.  —  In  this 
tie  flowers  are  almost  pure  white,  only  a  slight 
trace  of  rose  in  the  sepals  and  the  yellow  on  the 
disc  of  the  lip  being  apparent  ;  the  flowers  are 
also  of  remarkable  substance.  The  cut  rac 
carried  six  blooms.  From  Mr.  T.  B.  Hiywood, 
Woodhatch,  Reigate. 

Odon'toiilossum  CRisrnji  Raymond  Crawshiv. 
— A  pretty  form,  but  not  sufficiently  expanded, 
the  flowers  lacking  the  substance  they  would  have 
gained  by  a  little  longer  time.  The  sepals  are 
deep  rose,  tinged  with  numerous  yellowish  brown 
spots  in  the  centre,  the  petals  much  toothed  on 
the  margin,  rose  tinted,  and  with  dark  brown  and 
purple  markings.  The  lip  is  white,  shading  to 
yellow  on  the  disc,  with  numerous  spots  over  the 


centre  and   base.     The   plant  carried  an   eight- 
flowered  raceme.     From  Mr.  Da  B.  Crawshay. 

0DONTO(iL0SSnM  LCTEO  PURPPREUM  (The  Dell 
variety)  —This  belongs  to  the  sceptrum  section  of 
0.  luteopurpureum.  The  sepals  are  deep  brown, 
mottled  with  yellow  and  tipped  with  the  same 
colour,  the  petals  bright  yellow,  thickly  spotted 
with  brown  and  much  toothed  on  the  margin. 
The  heavily  corrugated  lip  is  pale  yellow,  with 
small  brown  spots  on  the  margin  and  a  large 
brown  blotch  across  the  centra.  On  the  disc  are 
erous  hairs  and  some  small  brown  spots.  The 
cut  spike  carried  twelve  fljwers.  From  Biron 
Schrreler. 

Odontoglossom  poLYX.VNTHrM  (Gattou  Park 
variety).— This  is  a  large  flower,  but  somewhat 
starry  in  form.  The  sepals  are  rich  brown,  mot- 
tled and  margined  with  yellow,  the  patals  yellow, 
with  bright  brown  spots  at  the  base,  the  lip 
brown,  with  a  margin  of  creamy  yellow  and  a 
bright  yellow  disc.  The  plant  carried  a  two- 
flowerei  raceme.  From  Mr.  J.  Colman,  Gatton 
Park. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  sent  a  large 
and  interesting  group  of  hybrids  and  species.  In 
the  back  row  were  some  finely-flowered  plants  of 
Oncidium  phymatochilum,  the  huge  spikes  with 
some  hundreds  of  flowers  being  useful  either  for 
groups  or  cutting.  O.  sarcodes  was  also  well 
represented.  Several  fine  forms  of  Lrelia  pur- 
purata,  L.  cinnabarina,  and  the  hybrid  L.  La- 
tona  (L.  purpurata  X  L.  cinnabarina),  with  its 
orange  and  deep  purple  flowers,  were  most  attrac- 
tive. Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Mossise,  and  C.  Lxw- 
renceana  were  the  most  prominent,  among  the 
species.  The  hybrids  were  represented  by  some 
good  forms  of  C.  Pallas  (C,  crispa  x  C.  Dowiana). 
La-lio  -  Cattleyas  were  very  prominent.  L -C. 
Wellsiana  alba  (C.  Trian:e  X  L.  purpurata)  differs 
from  the  typical  form  in  its  having  pure  white 
sepals  and  petals.  L  -C.  Zaphyra  (L.  xanthina  X 
C.  Mendefi)  has  the  intermediate  characters  of  its 
parents  in  the  pale  yellow  sepals  and  patals  and 
rich  purple  front  lobe  of  the  lip.  L.-C.  Ascania 
(C.  Trianie  x  L.  xanthina)  is  paler  than  the  last 
named,  and  has  a  hght  rose  front  loba  streaked 
with  purple.  Several  remarkable  forms  of  Odon- 
toglossum  crispum  and  O.  odoratum  were  also 
included.  Dendrobiums  were  represented  by 
good  specimens  of  D.  Bansonire  and  D.  sujvissi- 
mum.  Masdevallia  Veitchi  and  M.  ignea  were 
also  noteworthy.  Anguloi  Clowesi  and  Epiphro- 
nitis  Veitchi  with  seven  spikes  of  flower  were 
much  admired.  In  the  front  row  were  some  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Oncidium  concolor,  the  pure 
white  Trichopilia  suavis  alba  with  three  flowers, 
and  Chysis  langleyensis  (Chelsoni  x  bractescens) 
with  two  flowers,  having  creamy  white  and 
purple-tipped  petals,  the  lip  yellow,  suffused  with 
rich  purple.  Epi-Cattleya  radiato-Bowringiana, 
derived  from  the  species  indicated  in  the  name, 
shows  the  intermediate  characters  of  the  pirents. 
Spathoglottis  aureo-Vieillardi  with  four  flowers 
and  buds  was  most  attractive,  while  Epidendrums 
were  well  represented,  as  were  Cymbidiums,  both 
hybrids  and  species.  Among  the  numerous  Cy- 
pripediums  was  a  remarkable  freak  in  C.  macrj- 
chilum,  a  raceme  bearing  three  flowers,  two  baing 
normal,  the  lower  one  having  a  distinctly  dividad 
dorsal  sepal  and  three  petals,  giving  it  a  quaint 
appearance.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awardel. 
iMessrs.  H.  Low  and  Co  ,  Bash  Hill,  Eifiald,  sent 
a  pretty  form  of  Oiontoglossum  excallens  and  a 
rose-tinted  O.  crispum. 

Baron  Schru'ler  was  awarded  a  silver  Flora 
medal  for  Dendrobium  sanguineum  with  ona  of 
its  scarlet  and  purple  flowers,  L;fUo-Cattleya 
Digbyano  Mossiie,  and  four  Oiontogloisums.  in 
addition  to  the  varieties  certificated  were  0. 
Andersonianum  (The  Dell  variety),  the  ground 
colour  in  which  is  white  slightly  tinted  witli  rose, 
the  sepals  and  patals  baiutifully  spotted  and 
blotched  with  rich  brown,  the  lip  white,  with  a 
brown  blotch  in  the  centre  and  some  yellow  at 
the  base,  and  0.  triumphans  (Dall  variety),  a  flower 
remarkable  for  siza  and  colour.  Mr.  J.  Cobnan, 
Gatton  Park,  Rjigate,  was  awarded  a  s\Uac 
Banksian  medal  for  a  group  consisting  principally 
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of  Cattleyas,  L;i?lia9,  and  several  good  Odonto- 
glossums  of  the  0.  crispum,  0.  luteo-purpureutn 
and  O.  cirrho3'ara  sections.  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora,  Epiphronibis  Veitohi,  Lycaate  Skinneri 
alba,  Masdevallias  and  other  interesting;  Orchids 
were  included.  Mr.  W.  C.  Walker,  Winchmore 
Hdl,  sent  Cittleya  Walkeriana  (nobilior)  with  a 
four-flowered  ra,ceme.  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler 
shovs-ed  Cabtleya  Msndeli  (Fowler's  variety),  a 
beautiful  form,  the  petals  splashed  with  purple, 
the  lip  also  deep  purple.  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood 
sent  Masdevallia  Veitchi  grandiflora.  From  Mr 
Malcolm  S.  Cook  came  a  tine  branching  variety  of 
a  spotted  Oiontoglossum  crispum. 
Floral  Committee. 
A  first  class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 
Cerasus  pseudo-Cerasus  James  H.  Veitcii, 
one  of  many  good  things  brought  home  from 
Japan  by  Mr.  Veitch.  Of  its  value  there  need  ba 
no  two  opinions,  while  the  examples  coming  from 
the  open  ground  were  in  due  character,  an  item 
not  always  considered  by  those  having  novelties 
in  their  keeping.  The  plant  is  fully  a  fortnight 
later  than  all  known  forms  of  this  group,  while 
the  trusses  of  deep  rosy  pink  hiiig  in  the  gre;i.te3t 
profusion  amid  the  light  coppery  tinted  foliage. 
The  combination  is  excellent.  Individually,  too, 
the  flowers  are  very  large  and  full.  From  Messrs. 
Jaa.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 
An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  — 

L.\TI1YRUS    SPLENDENS    PridE    OF    CaLIFOR.VIA.— 

DjubtUss  this  would  have  gained  the  higher 
award  had  definite  knowledge  been  forthcoming 
as  to  its  perfect  hardiness.  Of  its  beauty  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  the  plant  when  established  tliwers 
for  a  long  time  with  great  profusion.  The  blos- 
soms are  of  a  crimson-lake  in  some  parts,  and  in 
others  shading  to  claret  or  wine  colour.  The 
plant  is  a  true  perennial  and  of  a  semi-shrubby 
character.  A  coloured  plate  was  given  of  this  in 
The  Garden  of  August  28,  1807  (p.  16'2).  From 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  set 
up  a  fine  bank  of  Roses  in  pots,  including  Tea 
and  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  plants,  mostly  of 
large  size,  were  of  such  well  known  sorts  as  La 
France,  very  finely  flowered  ;  Jeannie  Dickson,  ol 
a  fine  rose  shade,  large  and  very  full ;  Victor  Ver- 
dier  and  Mme.  F.  de  Forest,  a  pure  white  Noi- 
sette. Very  good,  too,  were  Gustavo  Piganeau, 
with  rich  reddish  flowers  and  mvking  a  fine  show; 
William  Warden,  a  grand  deep  pink  of  fine  form 
and  substance,  though  one  much  too  rarely  seen. 
The  pure  white  of  Violette  Bouyer  is  well  seen  on 
its  long  and  strong  stems.  Another  good  pink  is 
Mile.  Eugenie  Verdier,  and  very  delicate  in  the 
shading  is  the  well-known  Augustine  Gainoisseau. 
01  the  lovely  Tea  Enchantress  there  were  a  dozen 
fine  plants,  all  equally  well  flowered  and  display- 
ing to  advantage  its  useful  qualities.  Apart  from 
these  was  a  quantity  of  cut  blooms  in  boxes  at  the 
margin,  the  most  effective  of  these  being  Empress 
Alexandra  of  Russia,  with  its  salmony  rose  and 
slight  coppery  tone,  and  the  beautiful  yellow 
Medea.  Mme.  Charhs  and  the  exquisitely  col- 
oured Clara  Watson  were  also  noted  in  fina'form. 
Small  plants  of  the  whits  Polyantha  R  isa,  Anna 
Marie  de  Montravel,  were  also  in  this  group. 
This  exhibit  alooe  extended  for  two-thirds  the 
length  of  tho  Drill  Hall.  A  silver  Flora  medal 
was  awarded.  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield, 
Sussex,  again  brought  his  lovely  Rose  Sunrise. 
Upon  this  occasion  buds  were  freely  mingled  with 
the  blooms,  and  not  only  did  the=e  enhance  the 
value  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole,  but  tended 
to  display  the  free-flowering  characteristics  of  the 
kind.  Greiter  sunlight  and  longer  days  have 
likewise  miterially  assisted  this  kind  to  a  finer 
colour.  From  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  Mr. 
Cias.  Turner  sent  a  fine  group  of  Mafmaison 
Oirnation  Princess  M  ly,  the  plants  bearing  every 
evidence  of  good  culture,  though  in  not  a  few 
instances  We  noted  many  blooms  long  past  their 
bene.  As  a  (rea-iaWeting  variety  Prlnooo?  May  lo 
Well  Known,  though  io  le  In  (ca  oomparfttkcl.v 
e»rly  flowering  th»e  iti  8p«oi»l  vaI«9  is  Jound,    A 


bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  From 
Langport,  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons  brought  a 
very  fine  array  of  blooms  of  the  Tree  P«onia, 
many  of  the  varieties  remarkable  for  the  size  as 
well  as  the  exquisite  quality  of  the  blooms.  A 
few  of  the  most  noticeable  will  here  suffice : 
Julius  C;esar,  glowing  crimson-scarlet ;  Jean  de 
Raske,  pure  snow-white,  of  great  size ;  Henry 
Irving,  deep  crimson  ;  Don  (.Quixote,  satin- pink  ; 
Reine  Elizabeth,  an  old  and  showy  kind,  rosy 
salmon  cerise,  a  most  lovely  shade  ;  The  Mikado, 
a  recent  Japanese  form  ;  and  Hirpasus,  double, 
very  pure  white.  The  group  as  a  whole  was  very 
strong  in  the  pure  white  kinds,  and  those  of  pink 
and  satin  hues  afforded  considerable  delight  to  a 
large  number.  A  few  single  forms,  mostly  arietina 
vars.,  were  also  in  this  group,  for  which  a  bronze 
Flora  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  R.  and  G 
Cuthbert,  Southgate,  Middlesex,  again  set  up  a 
fine  bank  of  Azalea  mollis  and  A.  sinensis  hy- 
brids, the  whole  of  the  plants  finely  flowered  and 
embracing  a  wonderful  array  of  colour.  Some 
exceptional  things  were  Glory  of  Boskop,  deep 
tawny  orange,  very  fine  :  Chevalier  de  Reali, 
soft  primrose  j  Hugo  Koster,  bronzy  lemon 
shade  ;  M.  D.'sbois,  deep  ealmon-red  ;  Fairy 
(^•ueen,  pale  primrose,  tipped  with  pile  salmon. 
Thes9  with  many  forms  of  A.  rustica  fl.-pl.,  all  of 
which  are  very  fine,  made  up  a  beautiful  group 
A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Geo, 
Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  had  a  mixed  group  of 
hardy  plants,  such  as  TroUius,  perennial  Corn- 
flowers, Daphne  cneorum  major,  Incirvillea 
Delavayi  (a  plant  bearing  half  a  dozen  flowers  and 
buds),  Geums  in  variety,  Magnolia  Soulangeana, 
Lychnis,  Gentiana  verna  (a  beautiful  lot  in  a  pan), 
white  and  yellow  Brooms,  dwarf  alpine  Phloxes, 
and  other  such  things  (bronze  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  had 
a  large  group  of  Tulips,  including  such  as  Golden 
Eagle,  Piootee,  Bouton  d'  Or,  and  several  distinct 
forms  of  the  Parrot  Tulip.  Tritonias  in  variety, 
Ixias,  Lachenalias,  Babianas,  and  Cyclamen 
repandum  were  all  well  shown.  Some  pretty 
annuals  in  pots  included  Nycterinia  selaginoides, 
a  charming  plant  with  the  habit  of  the  Forget- 
me  not  and  having  pure  white  flowers  with 
orange  eye.  Clintonia  pulchella  and  Petunia 
Snowflake  were  also  shown  in  pots  (silver  Flora 
medal)  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Miry 
Street,  Dublin,  set  up  a  grand  lot  of  Tulips,  the 
Sowers  fresh  and  exhibiting  the  highest  culture 
throughout.  Indeed,  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
any  previous  exhibit  of  these  Bowers  to  say  that 
finer  have  never  been  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall,  so 
really  good  all  round  were  the  blooms.  Some  of  the 
the  finest  flowers  in  this  lot  were  Sultan,  very  dark  ; 
Herschell,  dark  claret  :  Nezza,  pink  and  peach  ; 
Lauren  tia,  flamingo  red  ;  R?v.  D'Ombrain,  crimson; 
Dr.  Wagner,  bright  cherry  red.  Bouton  d'Or 
was  also  conspicuous  for  its  size  and  colour,  also 
Elegans  alba,  very  fine  in  form  and  delicately 
hned  at  the  margin,  and  .Jaune  pure,  a  fine  golden 
yellow.  BiUietiana,  La  Candour,  Didieri  and  its 
wliite  form  were  also  good.  Among  species, 
Tulipa  flava  and  vitellina  were  very  fine,  while 
Gesneriana  lutea  was  perhaps  among  the  showiest 
of  all.  Some  excellent  Parrot  Tulips  were  also 
shown,  Rabra  major  being  the  bast  of  this  group 
(silver-gilt  Flora  medal)  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  E  Imon- 
ton,  on  this  occasion  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Gymnogrammas,  some  ."W  species  and  varieties 
being  included  in  the  group.  Some  of  the  best 
are  G.  peruviana' argyrophylla,  G  decomposita, 
G.  Parsonsi,  very  dwarf  and  crested  ;  G.  grandi- 
ceps  superba,  very  fine  golden  ;  G.  Alstonia^, 
r;.  Wettenhalliana  snperba,  G  japonica,  G. 
i  iponiea  variegata.  Tropa-olum  Sunhght,  and 
Ky  Pelargonium  Galilee,  a  rosy  scarlet,  were  also 
shown  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  brought  Azalea 
mollis  in  great  variety,  the  plants  mostly  seed- 
lings, being  quite  a  mass  of  the  variously  coloured 
Howers  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  T.  S  Ware, 
Tottenham)  had  a  mined  Rroup  of  hardy  flovrero. 
Including  eUcih  old  favnut'lt«o  as  tho  double  rod 
(vnd  dpublo  pruogo  VVBlldowersi  nlplno  AwrlewUs, 
Hixifrftgea,  AncfroiAosa,  TiarelU  gsrdlfalU  (one 


of  the  most  pleasing  of  alpines  now  in  flower) 
Gentiana  verna,  and  Iris  pumila  in  several  of  the 
I  best  kinds.  Iberis  Little  Gam  is  very  dwarf,  and 
in  the  way  of  I.  Garrexiana.  Primula  cortusoides 
in  variety,  Trilliums,  Mertensia  virginica,  Ranun- 
culus speciosus  fl.-pl.  (an  old-fashioned  flower  not 
often  seen),  Anemone  palmata  alba,  Conandra 
I  ramondioides  (distinct  and  pretty),  and  Ranun- 
'  cuius  aconitifolius  plenus  were  also  noted.  A 
j  fewlate  Narcissi  included  N.  poeticuspoetarum.N. 
Grandee,  also  some  forms  of  Barri  and  Leedsi. 
Ghent  Azaleas,  Tree  Peonies,  both  in  variety, 
were  also  shown  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had 
a  mixed  display  of  hardy  plants,  among  which 
were  several  of  the  early-flowering  Geums,  such 
as  G.  Heldreichi,  G.  Eweni,  G.  aureum,  G.  minia- 
tum,  and  others.  Phlox  canadensis  in  this  group 
was  very  beautiful,  and  so  also  Aubrietia  tauri- 
cola,  perhaps  the  bluest  of  all  these,  and  certainly 
the  most  shapely  in  its  flowers.  The?e  latter 
come  very  profusely,  too,  on  a  lovely  green 
carpet.  Other  pretty  plants  were  a  mass  of 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  Iberis  gibraltarica,  I.  superba, 
the  early  Iris,  I.  tingitana,  a  large  plant  of  Ero- 
dium  hymenoides,  some  well-flowered  TroUius, 
pretty  masses  of  Saxifraga  Cymbalaria,  and  Rubus 
arcturus  completing  a  very  interesting  lot  of  plants. 
Riso  Psycho  and  Pyrus  Mains  Scheideckeri 
were  also  included  in  the  group  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  A  very  fine  group  of  Richardia  EUiotti- 
ana,  mixed  with  Sonchus  laciniatus  and  margined 
with  Ferns,  came  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea,  each  of  the  former  carrying  a 
golden  spathe  of  goodly  size  and  two  or  three 
handsome  leaves,  the  Sonchus  in  this  instance 
forming  a  very  pretty  groundwork  for  the  whole. 
Hydrangea  Hortensia  Mariesi,  that  fine  old  Tree 
PiBonia  Reine  Elizabeth,  and  Carnation  Lady  Pol- 
timore  came  also  in  fine  condition  from  the  Chel- 
sea firm.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden, 
set  up  a  good  lot  of  Tulips  that  included  the  very 
cream  of  these  flowers.  There  was  also  a  large 
array  of  the  more  showy  Parrot  Tulips,  which  are 
among  the  most  eflactive  of  garden  flowers  in 
May.  The  few  remaining  flowers  of  the  Nar- 
cissus were  here  also,  such  as  Emperor,  Barri 
conspicuus.  Princess  Mary,  Horsfieldi,  and  a  few 
others,  doubtless  from  late-planted  bulbs,  just  as 
good  as  in  the  heyday  of  the  season.  A  nice 
variety  of  hardy  things  was  also  in  this  group, 
including  some  of  the  dwarf  Iris  pumila,  Primula 
Sieboldi  in  variety,  Cheiranthus  Marshalli,  with 
rich  orange  flowers.  The  ever-pleasing  Virginian 
Mertensia,  Scillas,  Geums,  Aubrietias  in  variety, 
and  divers  other  things  of  a  similar  character 
were  also  shown.  A  rather  distinct  plant  was 
Tritonia  scillaris,  with  elegant  sprays  of  pink 
flowers.  Tree  P:i;onies  and  the  flowering  Brooms 
were  in  their  way  showy  and  graceful  masses  of 
colour.     A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 

A  very  exceptional  exhibit  of  Irises  and  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  came  from  Mr.  F.  D.  Godman, 
South  Lodge,  Fareham,  the  former  including  some 
good  flowers  of  I.  susiana  and  I.  atrofusca,  the 
latter  very  large  and  well  grown.  The  Rhodo- 
dendrons were  all  hybrids,  several  of  them  from 
R.  Auckland!,  and  of  this  alone  some  four  kinds 
were  particularly  good.  A  spotless  pure  white, 
whiter  and  purer  than  the  well  known  Countess 
of  Haddington,  arrested  much  attention,,  and 
equally  Luscombe's  hybrid,  which  is  the  result  of 
Thomsoni  crossed  with  Fortunei.  Another  named 
Blandfordiivflorum  was  indeed  suggestive  of  the 
group  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  the  orange 
and  s;arlet  flowers  having  a  semi-tubular  outline. 
R  aureum  and  R,  campylocarpum,  with  green  and 
white  flowers,  and  the  richly-colourei  R  Thom- 
soni, with  its  small  scarlet  crimson  flowers,  re- 
minded one  of  those  of  a  Lapagsria.  All  were 
good,  but  the  Auckland!  hybrids  are  the  finest 
from  the  girden  or  decorative  point  of  view 
(bronzo  Banksian  medal).  A  set  of  three  varieties 
of  Heliorope  came  from  Mr.  L?opold  de  Roth- 
Bchild,  (lunnersbury  House  (gardener,  Mr.  Hud' 
Bon).  ThBss  are  CJhamgleon,  Picclda,  n  d  rU 
YurUty,  and  Mme.  Villaj,  rnther  liKhl!  and  dwaif 
In  habli     Onset  iheea  «hr««,  wblcn  trnMlf  omn' 
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stitute  a  new  set  with  more  spreading  heads  of 
llowers,  came  before  the  floral  committee,  who 
requested  they  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial  in 
open  beds.  To  this  Mr.  Hudson  readily  agreed, 
each  of  the  kinds  having  answered  admirably 
during  the  three  years  they  have  been  grown  at 
(Junnersbury.  A  good  rose-'pink  border  Carnation 
came  from  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  called  Lady  Her- 
mine.  A  very  showy  plant,  Echium  formosum, 
with  blue  flowers  and  red  protruding  stamens, 
came  from  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Wynward 
Park,  Stockton-on-Tees  (Mr.  H.  E.  Gribbla,  gar- 
dener), and  was  much  admired. 

Fruit  Committee. 

SjBe  very  fine  fruit  of  Koyal  Sovereign  Straw- 
berries, sent  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Salter,  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate,  received  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion, and  would  have  been  given  their  due  had  a 
medal  besn  awarded.  The  same  exhibitor  sent  a 
basket  of  Tomato  Hepper's  Goliath,  splendid 
fruits,  also  shoots  of  the  same  laden  with  fruit. 
Mr.  T.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Eiher,  seat  some 
good  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries  and  a  dish  of 
Apples,  the  latter  under  the  name  of  Keddlestone 
Pippin.  These  the  committee  considered  the 
French  Crab.  Messrs.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  sent  a  splendid  box  of  Cardinal  Nectarines, 
receiving  a  cultural  award.  The  fruits  were  from 
pot  trees  started  on  December  23,  thus  showing 
its  earliness  and  good  forcing  qualities.  Mr  Jas. 
Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton, 
sent  three  small  trees  of  Cherry  Guigne  de 
Annonay  laden  with  nicely-coloured  fruit.  This 
appears  to  be  an  excellent  early  forcing  variety. 
Mr.  A.  Bishop,  Market  Harborough,  sent  some 
excellent  fruits  of  Leader  and  Monarch  Straw- 
berries. From  Mr.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House 
Gardens,  Elstree,  came  a  very  fine  lot  of  Carter's 
Early  Forcing  Turnip,  the  roots  sweet  and  tender 
and  of  a  good  size.  The  seed  had  been  sown  in 
frames  on  March  3.  The  committee  thought  it  a 
most  useful  forcing  variety,  but  doubts  were 
expressed  by  some  of  them  as  to  its  true  name, 
the  Jersey  Navet  being  much  like  this  variety. 
The  committee  desired  it  to  be  tried  at  Chiswick 
before  giving  an  award. 

Thesub-committee  appointed  to  go  into  theques- 
tion  of  weights  and  measures,  as  requested  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  recommended  that  all  importa- 
tions of  fruits  should  be  recorded  by  weight,  and 
not  measuie.  The  best  weight  to  use  is  the  ton  of 
■22411  lb?.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the 
sub  committee  for  the  time  they  had  given  this 
subjeot.  The  secretary  also  proposed  a  vote  of 
condolence  to  the  late  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn's  rela- 
tives, and  spoke  feelingly  of  that  gentleman's 
good  qualities  and  his  readiness  to  assist  the 
society  and  horticulture  in  every  way. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 
May  17. 
Tub  summer  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
opened  on  the  17th  with,  we  regret  to  say,  no 
improvement  in  the  number  of  competitive  ex- 
hibits ;  indeed,  it  is  all  too  oSvious  that  these 
exhibitions  are  waning  fast,  a  remark  that  ap- 
plies equally  to  visitors  and  exhibitors.  For  a 
summer  show  that  of  Wednesday  last  was  but  a 
small  affair,  and  especially  so  in  point  of  numbers 
of  exhibits. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  set 
up  a  capital  mixed  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  that,  apirt  from  t'ne  individual  quality  of 
the  plants,  was  very  tastefully  arranged.  The 
group  included  some  beautiful  Palms,  Crotons, 
Azalea  rustici  plena.  Azalea  mollis  in  variety, 
Caladiums  and  Drac^nas,  among  which  we  noted 
D.  cannreifolia  variegata,  a  variety  with  creamy 
margin,  the  same  hue  extending  through  the 
stems  and  giving  quite  a  distinct  feature'^to  the 
plant.  D.  Goldieanawas  also  well  shown,  and  a 
graceful  plant  named  D.  Eohautei  is  in  the  way 
of  D.  terrainRlls,  tho  long  lcavo3  gracefully  ro- 
Durvod,  C!*nn»3,  l^iliuniB,  Algcaslns,  nnd  other 
beautiful  plants  were  all  good.  Ixoras  gave  a 
warm  colour  to  the  group,  and  isms  beautiful 


Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  and  the  pure  white 
Thunia  Veitchi  were  seen  in  well-grown  pla 
the  whole  making  a  pleasing  and  highly  effective 
arrangement.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  had  a  fine  group  of  Roses,  both 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas,  the  lovely  Ei 
chantress  among  the  latter  being  well  to  the 
front.  The  plants  of  these  were  particularly  well 
done,  some  carrying  quite  two  dozen  blooms,  i 
many  buds  to  follow  ;  the  soft  creamy  tone,  too, 
is  especially  pleasing,  and  under  the  canvas  tents 
quite  charming.  Violette  Bouyer  among  HP.'s 
is  excellent.  This  shown  also  as  a  pillar  Rose  was 
very  fine.  As  standards.  La  Rosiere,  Gloire  de 
Margottin,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  and  Grace 
Darling  were  all  very  good.  Mme.  Moreaid,  a 
beautiful  Tea,  like  a  rich-coloured  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
is  superb,  the  petals  well  recurved  and  the  flowers 
very  handsome.  Tne  blooms  in  boxes  in  the  fore- 
ground were  also  fine,  and  here  we  noted  Sou- 
venir de  President  Carnot,  Solfaterre,  Coriona, 
very  lovely  in  the  rich  salmon  shade  internally, 
and  the  cUmbing  Devoniensis  with  many  exquisite 
blooms.  A  finely-grown  group  of  Caladiums  came 
from  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Roup3ll  Park, 
Norwood,  one  of  the  large  half-circular  banks 
being  covered  with  these  in  a  groundwork  of 
Maiden-hair  Fern.  There  were  some  three  dozen 
grand  specimens  of  these  diversely  coloured  plants, 
so  that  an  enumeration  of  the  whole  is  not  pos- 
sible. Reine  de  Danmark,  Mme.  Leon  Say,  John 
Laing,  Mrs.  John  Peed,  Oriflamme,  John  Peed, 
Ibis  Rose,  Mrs,  Harry  Veitch,  and  Candidum  were 
all  remarkable.  Some  of  the  above  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  self  colours,  and  the  plants  in  the  heyday 
of  their  beauty  were  most  attractive.  A  small 
group  of  Malmaison  Carnation  Princess  May  came 
from  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
the  plants  mostly  in  •")  inch  and  6  inch  pots. 
Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  had  a 
large  batch  of  Azalea  mollis  and  A.  smensis  with 
their  endless  hybrids,  and  not  less  pleasing  the 
newer  forms  of  Azalea  rustica  plena.  'These 
latter  are  very  free  but  smaller  in  flower,  and 
possess  a  considerable  variety  mostly  pleasing  in 
tone  even  at  the  present  time.  The  plants  of  A. 
mollis  were  large  and  well  flowered,  many  good 
seedlings  being  also  noted,  one  of  which,  a  very 
delicate  soft  salmon,  is  very  pretty.  The  group 
was  freely  interspersed  with  Ferns  and  the  silver- 
leaved  Abutilon.  Tree  and  other  Pieonies  from 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  were  superb, 
many  of  the  flowers  not  only  of  great  size  bub  of 
exiiuisite  colour.  Mrs.  .Joseph  Hulton,  a  huge 
white  winged  flower  11  inches  across,  semi- 
double  in  character  and  with  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  delicate  pink,  was  recommended  for  a 
certificate.  Reice  Elizabeth  and  Countess  of 
Crewe,  the  latter  deep  salmon,  are  both  showy. 
The  delightful  fragrance  that  pervades  the  vicinity 
of  such  a  group  is  also  noteworthy.  Some  bold 
vases  filled  with  Pjeonia  tenuifolia,  and  others 
with  forms  of  P.  lobata,  P.  hybrida,  and  P.  arie- 
tina  were  all  showy  in  the  background.  A  few 
other  hardy  things  included  Asphodels,  Phloxes 
of  the  dwarf  section,  Genista  scoparia  Andreana, 
and  the  very  early  Kniphofia  'Tucki.  Mr.  \V. 
Ramsey,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  had 
a  dozsn  large  boxes  of  cut  Roses  and  many  vases 
of  the  same  in  the  background.  In  these  latter 
the  pretty  pink  Souv.  d'un  Ami  was  noticeable, 
and  the  larger  pink  Mrs.  Rumsey  very  showy. 
The  boxes  were  filled  with  divers  sorts,  though 
Nipbetos  was  in  strong  force.  In  another,  Niphe- 
tos  and  Soav.  d'un  Ami  in  mixture  were  very 
pleasing.  Some  very  rich  blooms  of  Manohal 
Niel  and  the  richly-coloured  single  crimson  Bar- 
dou  Job,  a  most  intensely  coloured  flower,  were 
also  noted.  From  Sawbridgeworth,  Messrs. 
Thomas  Rivers  and  Son  sent  a  tine  group 
of  trees  in  pots  of  their  new  Nectarine  Cardinal, 
an  early  forcing  variety,  the  plants  large  and 
carrying  an  average  of  eighteen  fine  fruits,  which, 
perhaps,  is  tho  best  testimony  of  its  fruiting 
qualitien  that  could  ba  afforded.  A  feature  of 
this  ftnit,  opart  from  Ito  chftrnouriolic  cailiiiesn. 
wherein  Usa  ita  chief  value  from  a  commoroittl 
point  of  view,  is  the  peouliar  freckled  tkin,  the 


numerous  yellow-green  spots  only  showing  the 
rich  scarlet  of  the  finished  fruits  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. It  is  undoubtedly  an  acquisition,  as 
the  trees  shown,  we  are  informed,  have  been 
forced  for  several  years  in  succsssion  and  with 
the  same  excellent  results  in  cropping.  A  splen- 
did box  of  superior  fruits  was  also  in  evidence, 
the  fragranca  of  these  being  most  noticeable. 
.Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  fine 
group  of  Tulips.  These  flowers,  arranged  in  the 
glass  corridor,  were  seen  to  greater  advantage 
than  could  have  been  the  case  in  the  tents,  with 
a  rather  bad  light  overhead.  Some  of  the  best 
are  The  Sultan,  very  dark  ;  Glow,  rich  scarlet ; 
Salmon  King,  very  fine  form  ;  Bronze  King, 
Queen  of  Roses,  Phyllis,  rose-pink  and  white, 
very  distinct;  Coridion,  puce  and  dove  shade; 
Djrothv.  dove  shaded  outside,  but  as  yet  only  in 
bud  ;  M  ly  Q  leen,  cherry  rose  ;  Gipsy  Queen, 
very  dark  ;  and  Hecla,  a  dark,  splendidly  formed 
fljwer.  I'lrrot  and  Cottage  Tulips  in  great 
variety  were  all  well  shown.  There  was  also  a 
nice  assortment  of  hardy  things,  both  bulbous 
and  alpine,  including  Hutchinsia  alpina,  Hous- 
tonia  cierulea,  Phlox  canadensis.  Lychnis  alpina, 
Potentilla  verna  (a  low-growing,  creeping  plant 
with  golden  yellow  blossoms),  the  pretty  Thalic- 
trum  anemonoides,  Corydalis  nobilis,  and  Adonis 
pyrenaica.  Quite  a  distinct  flowering  plant  is 
Camassia  Cussicki  with  pale  lavender  blue  flowers 
on  tall  spikes.  TroUius  japonicus  plenus,  very 
rich  in  colour ;  Cattha  parnassifolia  with  rich 
golden  flowers,  and  Magasei  cordifolia  purpurea, 
were  all  in  capital  form.  A  few  good  Tree 
P:eonie3  were  also  in  this  group.  Floral  decora- 
tions were  set  up  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Calcutt,  Stoke 
Newington,  who  had  a  table  with  arches  of  blue 
and  gold  Spanish  Iris  with  sprays  of  Gypsophila, 
Marguerites,  and  Cornflowers  ;  also  stands  and 
epergnes  arranged  in  a  light  and  tasty  manner. 
Another  table  set  up  by  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Riy- 
leigh,  Essex,  was  of  yellow  Iris,  Forget-me-not, 
Marguerites,  and  grasses. 

In  the  competitive  class  for  Orchids  and  fine- 
foliaged  pUnts,  Mr.  W.  C.  Walker,  Percy  Lodge, 
Winchmore  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  Cragg),  was  first, 
having  Oioutoglossum  crispum  in  variety,  Cym- 
bidium  Lowianum,  a  few  Lielias  and  Cattleyas, 
particularly  strong  being  C.  citrina,  Dendrobiums, 
&c. ,  Palms  and  other  things,  with  Caladiums 
serving  for  foliage  :  the  second  prizo  going  to  Mr. 
L.  Mond,  Avenue  Road,  N.W.,  with  a  smaller 
group.  In  the  class  for  six  Orchids  Mr.  Mond 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  having  Cattleyas,  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandra',  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Cym- 
bidium  Lowianum,  and  a  capital  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum  with  three  handsome  racemes. 

For  a  collection  of  fine-foliaged  and  flowering 
plants,  Mr.  Cimpbell  Newington,  The  Holme, 
Regent's  Park  (Mr.  Abbott,  gardener),  was  first, 
having  the  usual  mixed  plants  of  such  groups. 
For  a  pair  of  Dracienas,  Mrs.  Abbott,  Regent's 
Park  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Keif),  was  first,  having 
D.  Lindeni  and  D.  Lord  Wolseley,  the  second 
prize  being  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Newington  with  a 
pair  of  D.  Guilfoylei.  In  the  class  for  six  Palms, 
Mrs.  Abbott  again  came  first,  having  large  plants 
of  Areca  lutescens,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Latania, 
Ha  ,  Mr.  Newington  taking  second  place. 

For  six  table  plants  Mr.  W.  C.  Walker  was 
first,  having  small  Crotons,  Aralias,  Geonoma 
gracilis  and  the  pretty  Reedia  glaucescens,  second 
prize  going  to  Mr.  C.  Newington  with  larger 
plants.  Mrs.  Abbott  secured  both  firstand  second 
prizes  in  a  similar  class  for  table  plants. 

A  small  collection  of  alpines  from  Mr.  P. 
Purnell,  Streatham,  was  largely  composed  of 
Primulas,  Auriculas,  Saxifrages  and  Sempervi- 
vums.  Messrs.  Young  and  Co.,  Stevenage,  had 
their  zonal  Pelargonium  King  of  Danmark  in 
small  plants,  and  were  awarded  second  priz3,  a 
similar  award  being  made  to  this  firm  lor  cut 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowers.  It  is,  however, 
diHicult  to  realise  on  what  grounds  a  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  oame  firm  for  a  oollcotion  of 
hardy  horbnoaous  pUnt?,  »?  indlonted  by  the  o»rd. 
The  most  tvbundant  thing  was  n  big  dlspUy  o( 
corlE,  eome  out  iprayi  of  yellow  Alyssuin,  a  patab 
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of  Veronica  repens  placed  on  dry  cork,  some 
Cornflowers  and  even  Polyanthus  blooms  stuck 
into  pots  of  sand  to  be  adorned  by  their  own 
foliage,  also  similarly  inserted,  Isolepis,  Abutilons 
and  tender  Marguerites  being  thrown  in  for 
"  hardy."  It  is  the  worst  thing  of  its  kind  we  have 
ever  seen  at  any  exhibition  in  or  near  the  metro- 
polis. Messrs.  Barr  obtained  the  gold  medal 
as  well  as  the  first  prize  for  their  Tulips,  the 
prizes  being  offered  by  the  Royal  National  Tulip 
Society.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

THE  NEW  STYLE. 
The  following  items  are  culled  from  the  pages  of 
a  young  and  enterprising  contemporary  devoted 
to  the  ancient  art  of  girdening  :  — 

What  has  been  the  matter  with  gardeners 
lately,  that  we  hear  of  so  many  suicides  amongst 
them? 

That  big  Violet  grown  by  Signor  Emilio  Bor- 
giotti  is  getting  bigger  as  the  notice  of  it  hops  from 
journal  to  journal.  Another  round  or  two  and  a 
bushel  basket  won't  hold  it. 


The  longevity  of  gardeners  is  so  well  known 
that  a  person  has  been  heard  to  state  tha*)  a  de- 
funct gardener  is  almost  as  rare  as  the  proverbial 
dead  donkey.  Be  that  as  it  may,  another  veteran 
of  the  fraternity  has  gone  over  to  the  majority  in 
the  decease  of  Mr.  . 

*** 
One  of  the  prettiest  things  I  saw  in  Regent 
Street  a  day  or  two  since  was  a  bicycle  covered 
with  Violets  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  The 
handle-bar  was  smothered  in  Violets,  and  a  hu^e 
bunch  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  Violets  was 
suspended  from  it.  The  rims  and  spokes  were 
clothed  in  Violetp. 

Miss  EUaline  Terriss,  the  charming  actrsss  of 
the  Gaiety  Theatre,  recently  gave  an  interviewer 
her  impressions  of  the  Americans.  She  seemed 
particularly  struck  by  the  lavishness  of  our  trans- 
atlantic cousins  in  regard  to  floral  gifts.  On  one 
occasion  she  was  presented  with  a  colossal  shoe 
made  up  entirely  of  choice  flowers. 
*„* 

The  sight  of  a  young  lady  delightedly  waggling 
a  bunch  of  Neapolitan  Violets  at  an  individual  of 
the  other  sex  when  the  competing  boats  passed 
Hammersmith  with  the  Light  Blue  well  ahead  was 
suggestive.  TIk is  not  going  to  imi- 
tate the  narrow  pedantry  which  has  prompted 
many  professed  horticulturists  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  popular  use  of  flowers.  May 
it  extend. 

* 

After  the  first  night  performance  of  Mr. 
Pinero's  brilliant  comedy.  The  Gay  Lord  Qnex, 
the  name  of  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  was  on  every 
lip.  The  young  actress  had  achieved  a  remark- 
able personal  triumph.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  I  hat  .Juliette  Frobel  is  a  pronounced 
flower  lover,  but  her  tastes  are  so  catholic  that 
she   found   herself    rather   in   a   quandary   when 

asked  by  a  representative  of  The which 

she  liked  best  of  all. 

Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  on  flowers  is— well,  he  is 
Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  just  as  he  is  on  the  drama 
and  things  generally.  As  thus:  "A  well-balanced 
mmd  has  no  favouritts.  People  who  hive  a 
favourite  flower  generally  cut  ofl'  its  head  and 
stick  it  into  a  button-hole  or  a  vase.  I  wonder 
they  do  not  do  the  sama  to  their  favourite 
children.  It  is  a  crime  to  pluck  a  flower.  I 
dislike  formal  gardens.  At  any  given  moment 
two-thirds  of  its  blossoms  are  dead. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— During  the 
past  week  the  day  temperatures  were  on  the 
whole  about  average,  while  the  nights  were  nearly 


all  warm.  The  ground  is  still  of  seasonable 
warmth  both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep.  Rain  fell 
on  four  days  of  the  week  and  to  the  aggregate 
depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  but  no  measurable 
quantity  of  rain-water  has  yet  passed  through 
either  of  the  percolation  gauges.  The  record  of 
bright  sunshine  was  poor,  averaging  only  4i  hours 
a  day.  A  Lilac  growing  in  my  garden  came  into 
flower  on  the  12th,  which  is  three  days  later  than 
its  mean  date  of  first  flowering  in  the  previous 
thirteen  years,  and  one  day  later  than  last  year. 
— E.  M.,  B^rkhnmsled. 

Fritillaria  recurva. — This  U  one  of  a  very 
remarkable  race,  a  race  at  once  embracing  a  large 
array  of  greenish  and  dull  purplish  shades— more 
interesting,  it  may  be,  than  beautiful— and  from 
these  through  yellow  and  golden  yellow,  reds  and 
tawny  reds,  with  here  and  there  a  white  more  or 
less  freckled  with  something  else.  All  this  diver- 
sity of  colouring  in  on3  genus  is  certainly  out  of 
the  ordinary,  and  when  to  this  we  add  the  sterling 
beauty  of  the  above,  we  have  not  merely  its 
colour,  but  in  the  beautifully  recurving  blossoms 
a  feature  almost  unique.  Most  flowers  of  this 
group  have  bell  shaped  blooms,  some  perfectly  so, 
as,  e  ;/  ,  F.  pudica,  while  others,  like  F.  aurea 
and  F.  latifolia  vars.,  have  a  partially  globular 
outline  in  their  drooping  forms,  while  the  Crown 
Imperials,  the  giants  of  the  race,  come  interme- 
diate between  the  two,  though  more  generally 
favouring  the  pendent  bell  shape.  Thus  the 
finely  recurved  form  here  noted  is  as  exceptional 
as  it  is  beautiful. 

Moltkia  petrsea.— As  an  interested  reader  of 
The  <;ari>en  in  matters  relating  to  hardy  plants, 
and  on  behalf  of  others  equally  interested,  I 
would  like  to  know  how  "  E.  J."  comes  to  record 
this  as  a  synonym  of  Erodium  petra'um  (April  '29, 
p.  29,3).  I  thought  it  might  have  been  a  slip, 
but  as  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  correction,  one  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  what  was  written  was 
intended.  Erodium  belongs  to  Geraniacea',  and 
Moltkia  to  the  widely  and  totally  different  order 
Boraginea',  and  is  also  a  synonym  of  Lithosper- 
mum  petrajum,  consequently  coming  nowhere 
near  an  Erodium  species.  The  error  is  all  the 
more  conspicuous  from  the  fact  that  Moltkia 
petra^a  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  desirable 
species  for  the  rock  garden. — J.  Wood. 

*„*  In  my  recent  notes  on  this  genus  (p.  293) 
I  have  thoughtlessly  bracketed  Erodium  petrajam 
with  MoUkia  as  being  synonymous.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  obvious  error,  and  as  such  mis- 
leading.—E.  J. 


Obituary. 

MR.  MALCOLM  DUNN. 
The  death  of  this  well-known  gardener  took  place 
on  Thursday  morning,  the  Uth  inst.,  and  caused 
a  severe  shock  and  surprise  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Virtually  he  died  in 
harness.  Throughout  Tuesday  he  was  active  and 
energetic  as  usual,  and  in  the  evening  attended 
a  meeting  in  Dalkeith.  It  was  a  wet  night  with 
a  north-east  wind,  and  it  is  thought  he  caught  a 
chill  on  his  way  home.  What  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  on  Wednesday  morning  he  com- 
plained of  general  illness  and  acute  internal  pains. 
His  medical  adviser  was  called  in  and  made 
several  visits  in  the  course  of  the  day,  remaining 
with  him  till  he  passed  away  early  on  Thursday. 
Mr.  Dunn  was  unmarried.  He  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  garden  charities  and  in  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  young  men  under  his  charge. 

Born  in,  or  near,  the  town  of  Criefl',  Mr.  Dann, 
after  receiving  the  ordinary  education  given 
in  Scotch  parish  schools,  served  his  appren- 
ticeship in  the  gardens  of  Strathallan.  Soon 
afterwards  ho  turned  his  face  southwards  in 
search  of  knowledge.  He,  I  believe,  was  at  several 
places  in  the  south,  the  most  notable  being 
Trentham,  then  in  its  glory  under  the  late  Mr. 
Fleming.  The  next  move  for  Mr.  Dunn  was  to 
the  gardens  of  Powerscourt,   County  Wicklow, 


Ireland,  and  it  was  from  the  latter,  in  Njvembsr, 
IS70,  that  he  came  to  the  Palace  Gardens, 
Dalkeith,  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Wm. 
Thomson. 

It  will  be  sutEcient  praise  of  Mr.  Dunn's 
management  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  say  that  he 
maintained  the  high  level  of  his  two  immediate 
predecessors— Mr.  Charles  Mcintosh  and  Mr. 
William  Thomson.  Heavy  as  must  have  baen  the 
labour  and  great  the  honour  of  Mr.  Dunn's  posi- 
tion as  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
at  Dalkeith,  it  only  seems  to  have  whetted  his 
appetite  and  energy  for  more  work  in  connection 
with  the  Press  and  public  societies.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  treatises  on  fruit  culture  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  horticultural  papers 
and  learned  societies'  literature.  Ha  took  a  very 
lively  interest  in  the  conifer  conference  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1891, 
and  did  much  for  the  Forestry  Exhibition  in 
Edinburgh  in  1884  For  many  years  he  was  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  excursions  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  of  which  he  was 
a  member  of  the  council.  He  held  similar  and 
other  ofiices  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society  and  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  first  presidents.  In  fact,  Mr.  Dunn  died  full 
of  honours  as  well  as  work.  He  was  a  Victoria 
and  Veitch  medallist.  He  was  buried  at  D  Ukeith 
on  Saturday,  the  13th,  most  of  the  principal  gar- 
deners and  nurseryman  from  Eiinburgh  and  the 
vicinity  being  pr3sent.  D.  T.  Fisii. 


Public  Gardens. 


DoUis  Hill  to  be  purchased. — The  Willesden 
District  Council  has  decided  to  purchase  Dollis 
Hill  for  £.iO,000  as  a  public  park,  the  option 
expiring  on  Monday.  Lords  Hobhouseand  Aber- 
deen had  headed  the  deputation  yesterday  to  the 
Parks  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council, 
and  another  deputation  visited  the  Gladstone 
Memorial  Committee,  but  received  no  definite 
promise.  Private  gifts,  in  addition  to  Willesden'a 
£30,000,  the  Middlesex  County  Cauncil's  £12,500, 
Hampstead's  £1000,  and  Hendon's  £500,  had  left 
£.3726  out  of  the  £oO,000  still  to  be  collected,  and, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  L  C  C.  and  the  Glad- 
stone Committee,  and  having  regard  to  the  sub- 
scriptions in  prospect,  the  purchase  is  to  be  made 
subjecttothe  Local  Government  Board's  approval. 


Miklcg  wead-killer.— Will  any  reader  kiadly 
inform  jue  of  the  pr  iportions  of  arsenic  and  caustic 
soda  and  water,  if  auy,  for  making  weed-killer,  to- 
gether with  auy  iustruitioas  that  are  neeJed  as  to 
making  it  y— J.  E.  P. 

Holly  dying.— One  of  an  old  avenue  is  dying 
without  any  apparent  cau33.  Fi-es'a  s  )il  and  manaring 
have  been  tri^d.  Can  any  reader  Bugge.st  a  remedy  ? — 
H.  de  S. 

*^*  It  may  b3  a  question  ol  age,  but  io  any  ciae 
only  one  seeing  the  tree  cau  give  a  useful  opinion, 
—El.. 

Wareworm  in  a  gardsn  — I  havfi  recently  pur- 
iliased  a  small  property  ii  S  asses.  Two  acres  have 
been  laid  out.,  trtMielie  1.  manured,  aad  planted  ai  a 
frnit  and  vvg.-table  ga-den,  wIul'Ii  proiniseil  a  splendid 
crop  of  vegetal. lo.s  at  aay  rate.  Bur  t'le  wirew  irm  has 
made  a.  clean  sweep  of  the  greater  part  of  it— Carrots, 
Lettuces,  Potatoes,  and  what  not,  and  a  quantity  of 
very  ehjiee  Carnations  ha<i  also  been  ruined.  WiU 
sjue  reader  kindly  hjlp  me  .^— AoRXULTURisr. 


Names    of  plants.— R.  G.  Clayton.— Beniro- 

biuiu  Bensoniaj. A   Kintiimill. — 1,  probably  Soilla 

italica  ;  2,  spsciman  too  poor  t")  identify. S.  R«d- 

sfojie — 1,  B.ixas  bilearioa;  2,  Othonopsis  cheirifolia. 
W.  J/.— Dlontoglossum  luteo-purpareum. 


"Tha    Eaglish    Fiow3?    Girdan."  —  T/io- 

rouijhly  revised,  with  fall  deicriptions  of  all  the  best 
plants,  their  culture  and  arranijement,  bexutifully 
illustrated.  Medium  8vo,  15s.  Librarj  issue  bound 
in,  sage-green  morocc^,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all 
Bool<seUers. 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

DISBUDDING  NEWLY-PLANTED  TREES. 
Thanks  to  the  attention  of  the  ubiquitous 
spirrow,  therd  is  little  question  here  as  to  how- 
much  or  how  little  fruit  may  be  left  on  newly- 
planted  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  the  birds  having 
settled  the  question  by  taking  out  all  the  blos- 
som-buds. Had  they  confined  their  attentions  to 
these,  little  harm  would  have  been  done,  as  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  the  trees  to  fruit  the  first 
season  after  planting.  Trees  planted  last 
autumn  while  the  leaves  were  just  on  the  point 
of  falling  have  done  well,  and  the  number  of 
buds  they  are  now  breaking  from  strongly 
shows  that  the  roots  have  obtained  a  good  hold 
of  the  prepared  soil.  Now  is  the  time  to  assist 
the  trees  to  a  proper  form  by  judicious  dis- 
budding, this  being  a  far  more  sensible  plan 
than  allowing  them  to  run  wild  at  first  and 
afterwards  hacking  them  about.  The  trees  in 
question  were  untrained  and  with  the  leaders 
unstopped,  two  seasons'  growth  only  from  the 
graft,  so  that  in  some  cases  a  few  nice  shoots 
suitably  placed  for  future  use  were  about  the 
lower  part,  while  others  were  little  more  than 
straight  sticks  with  only  a  few  shoots.  All  the 
shoots  were  shortened  a  little,  but  there  was  no 
need  for  cutting  any  out  entirely,  and  now 
these  are  thickly  covered  with  the  young  buds. 
Had  these  been  left  entire,  possibly  the  end  of 
the  young  wood  may  have  produced  the  buds, 
and  farther  back  there  would  be  none.  As  it 
is  we  have  the  choice  of  whatever  buds  may  be 
in  correct  position  for  forming  a  well-balanced, 
symmetrical  tree,  and  any  that  would  crowd 
these  will  be  rubbed  out.  Others,  again,  that 
are  in  positions  where  light  and  air  can  play 
freely  about  them  will  be  left  alone  to  form 
fruit-spurs,  only  pinching  any  that  are  taking 
an  undue  lead.  Like  disbudding  under  glass, 
it  is  not  well  to  do  it  all  at  once  if  the  time  can 
be  spared  to  go  over  the  trees  two  or  three 
times  before  the  leaves  develop.  The  trees 
will  be  checked  less,  and  there  is  less  risk  of 


damage  by  cold  winds  in  the  latter  end  of  May. 
It  may  be  well  to  note,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection that  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  the  new 
shoots  to  get  very  strong  before  rubbing  them 
out,  for  when  the  base  of  the  stems  begins  to 
get  woody  there  is  a  danger  of  pulling  a  little 
hole  at  the  bases  in  removing  them,  and  this 
makes  a  roughness  in  the  bark  that  insects  will 
not  be  .slow  in  taking  advantage  of. 

On  the  quality  of  the  shoots  later  will  depend 
the  question  of  pinching.  As  a  general  rule  it 
is  far  better  to  let  young  trees  have  their  head 
for  a  season  or  two,  but,  of  course,  there  will 
be  an  e.xtra  strong  shoot  or  two  that  will  need  a 
little  checking  or  a  misplaced  one  that  has  been 
overlooked  when  disbudding  that  will  be  better 
removed  entirely.  All  these  little  attentions 
given  at  the  proper  time  help  to  bring  the  trees 
surely  and  rapidly  into  a  profitable  state. 

s'ffM.  H.  R. 

The  Plum  crop.— This  being  in  my  case  an 
important  crop,  I  perused  the  notes  by  "  A.  W." 
on  page  324  with  interest.  The  trees,  as  he  says, 
bore  a  profusion  of  blossom,  and  raised  great 
hopes  in  the  minds  of  growers,  but  it  does  not 
require  a  very  exhaustive  survey  to  find  that  the 
crop  is  not  so  very  assuring.  Immediately  after 
the  fall  of  the  petals  there  seemed  an  abund- 
ance of  fruit  on  the  majority  of  my  trees,  bat  an 
examination  to-day  (May  16)  shatters  much  of  the 
hope  raised  by  the  abundant  blossom  and 
appaiantly  safe  crop.  While  the  trees  were  in 
flower  there  were  several  frosts,  some  doing 
damage  to  many  of  the  open  blooms,  but  there 
was  plenty  of  unopened  buds  that  showed  no  sign 
of  injury  at  the  time.  This  is  my  experience. 
Some  trees  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  fruit,  and 
it  is  yet  early  to  say  which  are  likely  to  carry  an 
average  crop.  At  present  the  fruit  is  very  un- 
even in  size,  some  being  as  large  as  Filberts,  others 
only  slightly  advanced  beyond  the  embryo  stage. 
Whether  these  will  swell  and  mature,  time  only 
will  determine,  but  at  present  Plums  are  an  un- 
certain quantity.— W.  S.,  Wi/ts. 
Rates  for  garden  produce. -The  South- 
1  Eastern  and  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
'  panies    have    decided   to    adopt    the    system  of 


conveying  farm  and  market  produce  at  low  ratea 
between  various  stations,  the  conditions  to  be 
enforced  being -that  the  produce  shall  be  picked 
in  the  boxes  on  sale  at  the  different  stations,  or 
similar  ones;  that  the  boxes  shall  bj  secured  by 
nails,  and  not  by  rope  or  cord  ;  that  the  produce 
shall  be  conveyed  at  owner's  risk,  and  the  carriage 
prepaid,  the  prepayment  being  made  by  parcels 
stamps  on  sale  at  the  stations  ;  and  that  no  box 
shall  be  of  greater  weight  than  (30  lbs.  If  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  produce  will  be  con- 
veyed at  4i.  for  every  20  lbs.,  and  Id.  additional 
for  every  r,  lbs.,  or  part  thareof,  up  to  60  lbs. 
(including  delivery  within  the  usuil  limits),  from 
all  stations  (except  those  within  twenty  miles  of 
Charing  Cross)  to  Birchington,  Broadstairs,  Deal 
and  Walmer,  Dover,  Folkestone,  Hastings  and 
St.  L3onarda,  Heme  Bay,  Hythe,  Littlestone, 
Margate,  Rim^gate,  Sandgate,  Westgate-on-Sea, 
and  Whitstable,  and  also  from  all  South-Eastern 
and  Chatham  and  Dover  stations  to  London  and 
stations  in  the  companies'  suburban  district.  The 
boxes  are  to  be  sold  at  the  stations  at  prices 
ranging  from  Hd.  to  .5d. 

Fruit  blossom  and  the  weather.— On 
page  323  Mr.  Wythes  asks  for  information  re- 
garding the  flowering  of  Marie  Louise,  Darondeau, 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears.  These  three 
varieties  have  blossomed  most  profusely  with  me, 
and,  in  fact,  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect 
to  all  other  sorts  under  cultivation.  As  to  crop 
in  these  three  particular  instances,  the  least 
satisfactory  is  Louise  Bonne.  The  tree  flowered 
very  early,  and  the  blossoms  were  in  consequence 
hard  hit  with  the  frost.  Marie  Louise,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  flowered  later  and  has  set  well,  and 
the  two  or  three  trees  that  blossomed  early  have 
but  a  thin  crop,  as  a  result  of  frost  eS'ects. 
Durondeau,  both  on  a  wall  and  out  in  the  open, 
has  also  set  a  good  crop.  On  taking  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  majority  of  the  other  sorts,  I  fand 
that  a  great  number  are  set  and  swelling  off 
excellent  crops,  which  are  generally  looking  very 
healthy,  and  although  premature  to  pronounce  a 
definite  opinion  on  the  matter,  it  may  be  said 
that  present  appearances  point  to  the  possibility 
of  a  first-rate  crop  resulting.  While  writing 
about  Pears,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  find  we  still 
have  the  Pear  gnat  midge  with  us,  despite  the 
precautionary  measures  taken  to  cope  with  it,  as 
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I  notice  there  are  a  few  abnormally  large  fruits 
on  some  trees,  a  sure  indication  that  they  contain 
the  larv;i?  of  this  insect.  The  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  now  is  to  pick  ofiF  and  burn  the  infested 
fruits,  as  insecticides  are  of  no  avail.— A.  Wakd, 
Stoke  Edith  Gardviu,  Hereford. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  COLD  ON  PEAR 

TREES. 
A  FEW  very  interesting  facts  are  put  together 
about  fruit  culture  and  the  influence  of  cold  on 
fruit  trees  by  M.  Felix  Sahut  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Societe  Pomologique  de  France.  The 
severe  frosts  of  December,  1 879,  which  reached 
their  maximum  about  the  10th  of  that  month, 
were  disastrous  for  the  gardens  of  the  centre, 
east  and  north  of  France,  as  well  as  Belgium 
and  Holland.  Under  the  influence  of  a  fall  of 
temperature,  which  exceeded  often  25°  and 
sometimes  reached  30°,  the  orchards  in  these 
various  regions  were  devastated.  Fortunately, 
nearly  everywhere  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  many 
cases  protected  the  lower  parts  of  the  young 
trees  and  hastened  their  rapid  recovery,  when 
trees  too  old  to  start  again  were  lost.  In  the 
extreme  west,  where  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
stream  is  happily  felt,  as  at  Brest,  Roscofl'  and 
Cherbourg,  for  example,  the  effects  of  the  cold 
weather  of  1879-80  were  far  less  fatal  than  the 
frosts  of  1890-91  and  1891-92,  which,  however, 
as  regards  the  rest  of  France  were  not  con- 
sidered to  be  exceptionally  rigorous.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  western  districts  furthest  from 
the  coast,  as,  for  example,  Rouen,  Caen,  Rennes 
and  Nantes,  barely  profited  by  the  happy  in- 
fluence alluded  to,  and  underwent,  although  in 
a  comparatively  mild  degree,  the  lot  of  regions 
still  more  continental  and  situated  in  the  same 
latitude. 

From  the  eS'eots  of  a  hard  winter  like  that 
of  1879-80  one  is  enabled  to  estimate  the  rela- 
tive resistance  to  cold  of  the  majority  of  fruit 
trees.  Throughout  the  centre,  east  and  north 
Peach  trees  were  most  susceptible  and  were 
killed  almost  everywhere.  Pears,  Apples, 
Quinces,  Medlars,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Vines, 
although  somewhat  less  injured,  were  frozen  in 
some  places.  Plums,  Apricots,  Chestnuts  came 
next  in  the  scale  of  resistance.  Cherries  and 
Hazels  were  less  frequently  aflected.  Lastly, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  were 
uninjured  everywhere. 

Nurserymen  sustained  considerable  losses, 
and  sought  for  means  to  protect  themselves  in 
future.  In  the  great  Dutch  nurseries  they 
built  at  great  expense  large,  close  sheds  lighted 
with  glass  from  above,  in  which  the  young 
Peach,  Pear,  Apple,  and  other  trees  were 
planted  out  of  reach  of  the  frost.  In  the 
autumn  the  young  trees  are  taken  up  and 
arranged  in  close  ranks  within  the  shelter. 
This  plan  of  protection  is  quite  intelligible,  and 
it  is  certain  that  if  it  had  been  taken  a  year 
sooner  it  would  have  saved  from  destruction  in 
1879-80  a  large  number  of  young  trees.  Such! 
hard  winters,  however,  as  that  of  1879-80  occur 
only  at  long  intervals,  and  in  practice,  taking  | 
everything  into  account,  a  costly  operation 
like  that  is  not  sufliciently  justified  as  a  specu- 
lation. Variations  in  the  eftects  of  frosts  may 
be  considerable  in  the  same  region  in  regard  to 
a  special  type  of  a  particular  species.  It  is 
impossible  to  assign  with  certainty  to  each 
vegetable  species  a  fixed  limit  as  the  minimum 
of  temperature  it  is  capable  of  withstanding. 
This  minimum  may  vary  considerably,  but  the 
differences  are  most  frequently  the  result  of 
various  kinds  of  influences.  Numerous  care- 
fully ascertained  facts,  however,  demonstrate 
that  sometimes  and  even  external  to  these 
various  influences  the  individuals  belonging  to 


one  species,  yet,  nevertheless,  varieties  per 
fectly  characterised  as  such,  may  likewise  pre 
sent  fairly  accentuated  difterences  in  their 
relative  resistance  to  cold.  For  example,  in 
almost  every  place  there  were  certain  varieties 
of  Pears,  Apples,  Vines,  Cherries,  Plums,  etc., 
that  showed  themselves  less  susceptible  than 
other  varieties  to  the  severe  frosts  of  the  hard 
winter  of  1879-80. 

In  each  species  of  fruit  tree  it  is  now  possible 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  varieties  which  best 
stand  the  cold,  also  a  list  of  those  which 
more  or  less  suffer.  The  following  varieties  of 
Pears  have  stood  the  winter  almost  everywhere 
with  impunity  : — 


Belle  Angevine 
Bergamote  Esperen 
Beurre  d'Amanlis 

d'Apremont 

Benoit 

de  Luton 

Hardy 

Lade 

Picquery 

Six 
Catinka 

Colmar  des  Invalides 
Coloree  d'Aout 
D'Angleterre 


De  Bavay 
Docteur  Capron 
Docteur  Trousseau 
Doyenni^  du  Cornice 
Doyenne  SieuUe 
Epine  d'Hiver 
Epine  du  Mas 
Fondante  des  Bois 
Fortun^e  Boisselot 
Josephine  de  Malines 
Li-on  Leclerc 
Madeleine 
Marie  Parent 
Saint  Germain 


>  auque- 


The  following  varieties,  more  or  less  frost- 
bitten, put  out  fresh  shoots  and  recovered 
almost  entirely  : — 

Auguste  Jurie  Doyenne  d'Hiver 

Bergamote  Hertricht  Epargne 

B<;si  de  Caen  General  Todtleben 

Bfei  de  Chaumontel  Louise  Bjnne  Smnier 

Beurrfi  Boisbunel  Marie  GuisM 

Clairgeau  Jlonsallard 

Diel  Nouveau  Poiteau 

Gifford  Olivier  de  Sarres 

Sterokmans  Orpheline  d'Eaghien 

Superfin  Passe  Colmar 
Bon  Chretien  de  Rince     Rayale  d'Hiver 

Bonne  d'Ez(5e  SaintGei-: 
Catherine  Lambre  Hn 

Clapps'  Favourite  Saint-Michel  Archange 

Colmar  d'Aremberg  Seignaur  E<Deren 

d'Hiver  Tardive  de  Toulouse 

Columbia  Triomohe  de  .Todoigne 

Crassane  d'Hiver  Van  Mons 

Dalices  d'Hardenpont  Zephirin  Gregoire 
DoyennS  d'Alen(,on 

A.raong  the  varieties  which  su6fered,  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  most  seriously  hurt,  and  often 
the  trees  never  recovered  : — 

Andre  Desportes  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 

Beau  Present  de  Bordeaux 

Beurre  Bachelier  d'Hiver 

Dumont  Jaminette 

Bon  Chretien  d'Espagne   Louise      Bonne      d'Av- 

d'Hiver  ranches 

Cadet  de  Vaux  Passe  Crassane 

Catillac  R  ousselet  d '  Ao  u  t 

Conseiller  de  U  Cour         Williams 
Cur.^ 

These  observations,  verified  in  a  great  many 
places,  deserve  the  attention  of  orchard  culti- 
vators. They  show  that  in  a  cold  country  the 
preference  (other  qualities  being  equal)  should 
always  be  given  to  the  varieties  of  Pears  least 
susceptible  to  cold. 

Disbudding  Peach  trees.— Many,  especially 
young  gar  leners,  seam  afraid  of  disbudding  Peach 
trees  too  so  in,  with  the  result  that  the  shoots  get 
so  far  ahead  that  they  monopolize  the  sap  and  the 
small  fruits  are  starved  and  fall  ofif  wholesale. 
Not  only  so,  but  a  severe  check  is  given  by  the 
removal  of  so  much  growth  at  one  time.  I  think 
the  sooner  disbudding  is  commenced  after  setting 
is  completed  the  batter,  but  it  must  ba  done 
piecemeal,  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  tree  and 


gradually  working  downwards.  The  second  re- 
duction of  shoots  may  take  place  some  five  or  six 
days  after  the  first,  and  a  third  before  the  shoots 
have  extended  sutiiciently  to  rob  the  fruit  of 
nourishment.  This  early  partial  disbudding  is 
still  more  important  in  the  case  of  vigorous  young 
trees.  1  have  known  disbudding  practically 
finished  by  once  going  over  the  trees,  but  such  a 
procedure  is  very  risky,  even  when  the  trees  are 
aged  and  the  growth  only  of  moderate  strength. 
—  G. 

Front  air  in  early  vineries. — In  cold 
springs  much  injury  is  often  done  by  careless- 
ness in  ventilating  e.arly  vineries.  Only  recently 
I  saw  a  small  house  in  an  amateur's  garden  the 
Vines  in  which  seemed  quite  healthy  and  deserv- 
ing of  good  treatment,  yet  with  the  wind  blow- 
ing strongly  from  the  north  east,  some  6  inches  of 
front  air  in  addition  to  a  foot  of  top  air  had  been 
given.  The  sun  was  strong,  and  the  panes  of 
glass  in  the  roof  being  large,  no  doubt  the  ther- 
mometer ran  up  rapidly,  and  this  had  misled  the 
one  in  charge,  but  under  such  conditions  a  check 
is  inevitable,  and  spider  or  mildew  often  follows 
in  its  tiain.  I  never  think  of  giving  front  air  to 
vineries  until  the  first  week  in  June,  and  then  its 
frequency  and  extent  depend  entirely  on  the  out- 
side temperature.  Sometimes  young  men  in 
private  gardens  are  altogether  misled  by  certain 
temperatures  given  in  fruit  calendars,  to  adhere 
to  which  simply  means  admitting  volumes  of  cold 
air.  As  a  rule  early  vineries  take  no  harm  by 
running  up  5°  or  10',  provided  the  necessary  chink 
of  air  is  given  in  time. — C. 

The  Apricot  caterpillar.— "  A.  W."  in  his 
recent  practical  notes  on  insect  pests  on  fruit 
trees  mentioned  the  Apricot  caterpillar.  In  one 
garden  1  had  a  very  unpleasant  experience  with 
this  enemy,  the  chief  ditficulty  being  to  reach  it 
by  tha  ordinary  means  of  hosing  the  trees.  I 
always  used  the  garden  engine  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  was  set,  choosing  the  morning  for  the  opera- 
tion, as  trees  wetted  in  the  afternoon  do  not  dry 
before  nightfall,  and  at  that  early  date  scorching 
from  forenoon  syringings  need  not  be  appre- 
hended. Quassia  extract  was  what  I  used,  and  I 
found  it  very  effectual.  The  caterpillar  referred 
to— a  rather  large  variegated  one— secretes  itself 
behind  the  main  branches,  and  so  escapes  the 
effects  of  the  hosing.  It  must  be  searched  for 
rigorously,  and,  as  "A.  W."  mentions,  finger  and 
thumb  eradication  is  best.  I  have  often  spoken 
of  the  denseness  of  foliage  found  on  the  majority 
of  Apricot  trees,  by  which  weakly  flower-buds 
encouraged,  as  sun  and  light  are  excluded, 
and  in  gardens  where  the  above  pest  is  very 
troublesome  extra  thinning  of  growth  in  a  young 
state  is  necessary.— N.  N. 

Covering'  walks  with  cordons. — 1  am 
much  obliged  to  "  D.  T.  F.,"  and  am  pleased  to 
give  him  and  the  readers  of  The  Garden  my 
opinion  on  Apples  and  Plums  as  cordons  over 
walks.  I  think  they  will  do  well  where  the  soil 
is  naturally  good,  but,  as  I  said,  on  our  sandy 
soil  they  are  a  failure,  and  my  opinion  is  that  the 
soil  here  being  on  the  Bagshot  sand,  and  at  this 
particular  spot  very  poor  sand,  which  in  summer 
soon  gets  dried  out.  Apples  and  Pears  will  not 
stand  the  severe  pinching  and  pruning  one  is 
obliged  to  give  them  as  cordons  over  walks.  On 
a  good  soil  they  will  most  likely  stand  the  prun- 
ing better  and  do  equally  as  well  as  Pears.  Plums 
succeed  as  cordons  on  the  walls  here  fairly  well,  as 
I  am  not  so  particular  to  keep  the  spurs  pruned 
in  so  near  to  the  main  stem,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  grow  more,  the  growth  being  tied  back  to  the 
wall.  Apples,  if  severely  pinched  and  pruned,  on 
these  poor  soils  soon  canker,  and  an  ugly  gap  is 
soon  made  in  the  line  of  cordons.  With  Pears 
these  failures  do  not  occur.  As  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  the  Pear  is  the  best  of  all  fruit  trees  to 
r  walks  as  cordons,  and  I  should  certainly 
not  mix  the  three  up  along  one  walk,  but  keep 
them  to  separate  walks  — W.  J.  Tow.ssend. 

Large  Strawberries.— Some  very  large  fruits 
of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry  were  e.xhibited  the 
other  day  at  the  Drill  Hill.  From  the  grower's 
point  of  view  they  were  regarded  as  triumphs  of 
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culture,  and  no  doubt  most  persons  thought  them 
so.  But  then  it  is  well  known  that  not  more 
than  one  of  these  fruits  is  produced  on  a  plant 
and  the  rest  run  relatively  small.  Given  fair 
average  size,  with  good  colour  and  finish,  it  is  a 
question  whether  a  crop  of  such  average  sized 
fruits  is  not  more  acceptable  and  serviceable  than 
is  one  in  which  fruits  of  abnormal  size  and 
ungainly  form  predominate.  I  recently  saw  a 
large  number  of  plants  of  Royal  Sovereign,  several 
thousands  fruiting  finely,  bat  none  of  the  fruits 
had  that  exaggerated  flattish,  cockscomb  shape 
found  in  most  of  the  fruits  under  notice,  and  to 
the  market  grower  they  represented  more  valu?. 
E.oyal  Sovereign  is  noted  for  its  smooth  pointed 
form  and  bright  rich  colour.  As  a  dessert  fruit  few 
varieties  produce  any  more  pleasing  or  acceptable. 
We  rarely  see  huge  samples  of  the  best  flavoured, 
such  as  British  Queen,  Countess,  Edouard  Lefort, 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  or  even  Royal 
Sovereign,  but  many  of  the  flavourless  ones  pro- 
duce gigantic  as  well  as  ungainly  fruits.  Gener- 
ally the  larger  the  fruits,  even  of  a  fairly  good 
flavoured  variety,  the  less  comparatively  is  the 
flavour.  That  is  natural,  seeing  that  bigness  is 
usually  the  product  of  high  feeding,  and  strong 
liquid  manures,  whilst  creating  soft,  watery 
pulp,  rather  detract  from  than  add  to  flavour. 
Plants  grown  in  the  open  and  under  good,  yet 
ordinary  culture  invariably  give  the  truest  test 
of  flavour  in  fruits,  especially  if  the  season  be 
favourable  to  complete  ripening. — A.  D. 
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It  is  quite  usual,  even  in  small  gardens,  for  a 
house  to  be  devoted  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
Grapes  and  Melons,  but  it  frequently  happens  that 
in  large  gardens,  where  urovision  is  made  for  these 
fruits  on  a  large  scale.  Figs  are  not  specially  pro- 
vided for.  Sometimes  Fig  culture  is  represented 
only  by  one  solitary  tree  trained  to  the  back  wall 
of  a  Peach  house.  It  frequently  happens  that  not 
more  than  one,  or  it  may  be  two,  members  of  a 
famil3-  appreciate  Figs,  and,  this  being  so,  it  is 
not  considered  worth  the  trouble  to  provide  a 
structure  exclusively  for  them. 

Good  Figs,  however,  can  be,  and  are,  grown  on 
the  back  walls  of  Peach  houses,  where  the  front 
trellis  is  so  arranged  that  sunshine  reaches  almost 
the  whole  depth  of  the  wall.  By  judicious  man- 
agement and  a  sunny  aspect  there  is  no  more 
uncertainty  attending  their  culture  than  in  the 
case  of  Peaches  or  Melons,  but,  allowed  to  grow 
unattended,  except  at  long  intervals,  fruits  are 
not  freely  borne.  The  Fig  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce two  and  sometimes  three  crops  in  one  sea- 
son without  any  substantial  effort.  The  earliest 
crop  is  produced  from  the  summer  growth  of  last 
year  ;  the  second  follows  this  more  or  less  closely, 
according  to  the  treatment  and  the  tempera- 
tures provided,  on  the  current  season's  shoots,  but 
it  is  only  by  early  and  repaated  pinching  of  the 
growing  points  that  an  early  or  general  crop  is 
secured.  Unless  stopped,  their  leaf  and  stem 
growth  extends  into  several  feet  in  the  case  of  a 
vigorous  or  healthy  tree,  whereas  by  the  removal 
of  the  growing  point  the  embryo  fruits  that  form 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  swell  and  mature. 

The  growth  of  Figs  is  by  nature  of  a  rampant 
tendency,  requiring  much  close  attention  in  stop 
ping  and  the  removal  of  superfluous  shoots  in 
summer,  and  a  general  thinning  and  re  arrange- 
ment of  the  rods  in  winter.  Crowding  is  fatal  to 
fruit-bearing,  because  the  luxuriant  and  abundant 
leafage  shuts  out  the  sun  and  thus  proper  ma- 
turity of  the  wood  is  impossible. 

The  outdoor  cultivation  of  Figs  is  also  limited, 
for  which  several  reasons  may  reasonably  be 
assigned.  Their  uncertainty  in  fruit  -  bearing, 
liability  to  injury  in  severe  winters,  and  the  great 
amount  of  labour  required  in  keeping  them  in 
good  order  may  be  mentioned  as  some  causes  that 
count  for  much  in  gardens  restricted  in  labour, 
and  where  the  value  set  upon  the  fruit  when  ripe 
is  not  a  very  high  one  or  uncertain.  In  planting 
— and  the  present  is  a  very  good  time  to  carry 
this  out— avoid  rich  soil,  as  this  predisposes  the 


trees  to  rank  growth.  Garden  soil  which  has  not 
been  recently  manured,  and  to  which  has  been 
added  a  liberal  quantity  of  refuse  lime  or  old 
ceiling  plaster  broken  fairly  small,  will  supply 
every  requirement.  Firmness  of  the  border,  too, 
is  of  equal  importance.  A  position  where  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  traffic  is  often  chosen  as  the  sur- 
rounding border,  and  proves  most  suitable  both  for 
building  up  a  moderate  and  short-jointed  growth 
and  regular  crops  of  fruit  in  their  season.  A  pithy 
growth  brought  about  by  over-rich  soil  is  liable  to 
be  crippled  by  severe  frost  and  is  shy  in  bearing. 
The  roots  are  much  inclined  to  ramble  away  from 
prepared  borders,  inside  or  outdoors,  and  to 
obviate  this,  narrow  brick  pits  with  cemented 
joints  are  made.  The  roots,  if  they  penetrate  this 
boundary,  can  be  shortened  by  digging  a  trench 
outside  the  pit  walls.  When  restricted  in  root 
space,  the  growth  is  under  control  to  a  great 
extent,  and  if  it  is  found  necessary,  it  is  easy  to 
accelerate  growth  by  feeding  or  top-dressing. 

From  pot  trees  useful  crops  may  be  taken,  the 
season  easily  extended,  early  or  late,  when  other 
fruit-houses  or  a  separate  division  provide  the 
necessary  head  room,  and  a  fair  amount  of  sun- 
shine at  all  times.  From  pots  a  second  crop  can 
be  secured,  and  there  is  the  additional  advantage 
in  this  system  of  culture  that  when  the  crops  are 
all  gathered  the  trees  can  be  stood  outside  and 
their  space  occupied  by  other  plants.  If  in  pots 
of  good  size.  Figs  remain  fruitful  over  a  long  time, 
when  every  necessary  attention  is  paid  to  the 
watering,  feeding  and  top-dressing. 

No  more  useful  variety  than  Brown  Turkey  for 
general  use  can  be  chosen,  though,  where  more 
variety  can  be  accommodated,  White  Marseilles, 
White  Ischia,  and  St.  John's  are  particularly 
useful  for  early  crops,  and  Negro  Largo  and 
Brunswick  for  later  use.  The  last-named  pro 
duces  fruits  of  the  largest  size,  and  is  good  for  out- 
door pUnting,  though,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
not  so  free-bearing  as  the  smaller  sorts.  Where 
successful  Fig  culture  can  be  assured  outdoors, 
however,  it  should  have  a  place,  even  if  it 
extends  only  to  one  tree.  For  growing  outdoors 
or  in  pots  I  much  prefer  trees  with  a  single  stem  ; 
sucker  growth  against  walls  is  very  persistent,  and 
in  pots  suckers  do  not  serve  any  useful  purpose. 
Those  who  have  not  been  hitherto  successful  with 
Figs  have  at  least  some  opportunity  remaining  to 
them  in  the  severer  pruning,  or  rather  thinning, 
of  the  rods  at  once,  retaining  as  many  as  there  is 
room  for  of  those  produced  last  season  and  taking 
out  old  and  barren  ones  from  the  base,  nailing  or 
tying  the  others  close  to  the  wall.  Remove 
supertluous  growths  in  an  early  stage  and  pinch 
the  summer  shoots  at  intervals  throughout  the 
season,  except  those  required  to  extend  and  to  fill 
baie  spaces  on  the  wall.  Much  the  same 
attention  is  needed  in  outdoor  trees  as  that  given 
to  those  under  glass.  From  outdoor  trees  only 
one  crop  can  be  expected  to  ripen,  although  many 
fruits  will  form  and  swell.  W.  S. 

]Vllls.  

Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign.  — A  very 
light  soil  is  not  good  for  any  variety  of  Straw- 
berry, and  on  such  an  one  this  fine  kind  is,  I  think, 
seen  at  its  very  worst.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a 
capital  forcing  kind,  but  in  a  garden  close  by  it 
is  an  absolute  failure,  simply  because  the  soil  is 
too  light  and  poor  for  it.  When  such  a  free  root 
ing  plant  as  the  Strawberry  has  to  remain  in  the 
limited  circumference  of  a  small  pot  for  six  or 
eight  months,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  soil 
must  bD  of  the  best  description  obtainable,  or  all 
the  goodness  will  be  swilled  out  of  it  by  the  con- 
tinuous waterings  long  before  the  fruit  is  finished, 
and  although  the  grower  of  the  plants  above 
referred  to  has  fed  liberally  with  liquid  manure 
and  chemicals,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  good 
loam  in  the  first  place.  Royal  Sovereign  is  rather 
more  addicted  to  mildew  attacks  than  some  other 
kinds,  this  being  due  in  part  to  the  large  amount 
of  leaf  growth  it  makes. — H. 

Strawberry  Monarch.-  This  will,  I  think, 
prove  a  useful  variety  for  forcing,  not  perhaps  for 
the  very  earliest  supplies,  though  I  have  no  evi- 


dence to  the  contrary,  but  at  least  for  the  midseason 
and  later  batches,  and  as  it  fruits  so  freely  the  first 
year  out  of  doors,  the  variety  will  doubtless  prove 
a  good  one  for  growing  in  frames  to  come  in  just 
before  the  outside  crop  is  ready.  Monarch  is  a 
variety  that  wants  growing  whether  outside  or  in, 
and  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  pot  up  very  late 
runners  with  the  idea  of  getting  fruit  the  first 
season.  The  earliest  runners,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  laid  into  small  pots  and  later  repotted  into  6-inch 
ones  finish  up  grand  crowns  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  culture  will  produce  a  lot  of  fine 
fruit.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  turning  sods  of 
newly-cut  turf  upside  down  on  the  shelves  where 
the  fruit  has  to  finish  is  a  good  one,  the  roots 
escaping  from  the  pots  to  these,  and  there  they 
may  be  fed  with  chemical  or  artifical  manure 
without  any  danger  of  damaging  the  fruit.  The 
turf  is  not  wasted,  as  it  is  still  good  for  potting 
or  for  making  and  top-dressing  fruit  borders. 
-C.  H. 

Ants  and  ripe  Peaches.— These  little  in- 
sects are  very  mischievous  in  the  early  Peach 
house,  where  they  soon  find  the  ripe  fruits,  and, 
owing  to  the  number  usually  present  in  a  colony, 
they  ruin  the  best  of  them  in  a  very  short  time. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  ants  can  really  open 
a  Peach  unless  it  is  just  at  tha  point  of  the  fruit, 
but  in  many  cases  the  flesh  grows  over  the  stem 
on  which  the  fruit  is  produced,  and  this  forms  a 
thin  place  in  the  skin  that  the  ants  are  not  long 
in  taking  advantage  of.  Seeing  lh.it  the  ants 
were  getting  numerous  in  the  early  Peach  house 
here,  and  being  mindful  of  pist  depredations,  I 
have  hiid  sponges  with  coarse  sugar  placed  about 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  in  this  way  have 
caught  hundreds  of  them,  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  they  have  spoiled  one  or  two  nice  fruits. 
Anyone  having  fruit  on  the  point  of  ripening 
should,  if  these  insects  are  in  the  house,  try  and 
get  rid  of  them  at  once  by  this  or  similar  means. 
Pouring  boiling  water  down  their  runs  answers 
well  where  the  way  in  can  be  found,  but  this  is 
often  difficult.  Cotton-wool  soaked  in  turpantii  e 
and  placed  about  the  stems  of  the  trees  and  the 
standards  of  the  treUis  will  prevent  their  rising, 
but  great  care  is  necessary  that  the  turpentine 
does  not  touch  the  bark  or  leaves.  Dry  cotton- 
wool is  useless,  and  the  insects  are  very  clever  in 
finding  a  new  way  to  the  fruits  when  one  is 
closed.— Grower. 

PINE-APPLES  IN  SMALL  HOUSES. 
"Grower"  is  correct  in  asserting  that  good 
Pine-apples  may  be  grown  in  small  houses,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  Pine  stoves  erected 
now-a  days  are  minus  the  inconvenience  which 
characterised  the  old-fashioned  structures.  When 
a  young  man,  I  served  in  one  establishment  where 
Pines  were  well  grown,  but  the  labour  annually 
entailed  was  very  considerable,  as  suckers  and 
successional  plants  were  grown  in  pits  heated 
with  manure  linings,  the  plants  being  fruited  in 
a  pipe  heated  house.  The  Moscow  Queen  was  a 
favourite,  and  was  found  more  reliable  in  every 
way  than  the  generally  grown  Ripley  Queen. 
The  habit  of  growth  was  more  dwarf  and  stocky, 
and  a  fairly  robust,  plant  always  produced  a  good 
weighty  fruit.  Formeily,  too  great  a  depth  of 
leaves  or  tan  was  employed  for  plunging  the 
plants  in.  Provided  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  hot-water  pipes  beneath,  all  that  is  needed  is 
sutticient  depth  of  leaves  to  pUinge  the  pots  in 
and  allow  of  their  being  from  4  inches  to  (i  inches 
off  the  pipes.  The  bottom-heat  pipes  should  ba 
under  perfect  control  in  order  that  the  roots  may 
bs  given  a  resting  temperature  during  winter 
and  the  heat  increased  for  starting  the  plants 
into  fruit.  I  think  with  "Grower"  that  span- 
roofed  houses,  with  a  central  bed  capible  of 
accommodating  several  rows  of  plants,  are  the 
best.  Most  growers  now  use  much  smaller  pots 
than  our  forefathers,  good  Pine  growers  though 
they  were,  and  what  the  Pine  grower  really  needs 
is  a  pot  full  not  of  soil,  but  of  roots.  If  once  this 
is  obtained,  feeding  to  any  extent  can  be  resorted 
to.  I  have  grown  excellent  Queens  in  lOirich 
pots.      One  of  the  worst  enemies   of  the  Pine 
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grower  is  drip.  If  this  gets  into  the  centres  of 
the  plants  during  winter  the  fruit  is  sure  to  be 
ruined  in  its  infancy  ;  therefore  the  fewer  laps  in 
the  roof  the  better.  Good  loam  minus  animal 
manure  kept  open  by  the  free  addition  of  char- 
coal or  mortar  rubble  is  best.  B.  S.  N. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  VINE  LATERALS. 
A  LITTLE  forethought  in  timing  the  laterals  of 
Vines  so  that  there  is  a  thin,  but  regular  canopy 
over  the  bunches  by  the  time  the  berries  are 
stoned  is  always  well  repaid,  for  the  most  likely 
time  for  scorching  of  the  berries  is  just  when  they 
are  apparently  stationary  between  the  stoning 
and  the  second  swelling.  Old  Vines  that  have 
broken  regularly  for  years  will,  as  a  rule,  give  far 
less  trouble  than  younger  canes,  for  these  do  not 
always  break  so  regularly  as  is  desirable,  and 
there  will  in  such  cases  be  blank  places  in  the 
roof  unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  As 
rule  an  unfruitful  lateral  can  be  extended  from 
the  same  or  a  neighbouring  Vine,  and  if  not 
allowed  to  run  too  far  and  get  thick,  the  increi 
laafage  is  an  aid  to  the  roots  as  well  as  a  means  of 
protection  to  adjoining  bunches.  But  it  does  not 
do  to  wait  until  the  Grapes  are  stoning  ;  now  is 
the  time  for  allowing  a  little  freedom  to  the  mid- 
season  and  late  Vines,  for  the  lateral  growth  is 
never  so  brisk  just  when  the  berries  are  stoning 
as  it  is  previously  and  after,  a  great  deal  of  the 
force  of  the  Vines  being  apparently  concentrated 
upon  the  stoning  process.  Should  anything 
have  occurred  to  make  a  blank  space,  such' as  the 
snapping  out  of  a  lateral  on  a  strong  Vine  when 
ij  is  too  late  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  it  may  be 
well  in  the  interest  of  adjoining  bunches  to  shade 
this  spot  with  a  newspaper  or  something  else 
light  and  easily  placed  when  very  bright  sunshine 
occurs. 

Regular  attention  to  stopping  and  pinching  as 
the  season  advances  is  of  great  aid  in  vinery 
management  now.  When  the  sub-laterals  are 
allowed  to  ramble  over  and  crowd  their  neigh- 
bours, they  exclude  light  from  the  buds  that  are 
forming  at  the  leaf  bases,  and  not  only  this,  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  their  wholesale  removal 
is  necessary,  and  this  constitutes  a  severe  check 
to  the  Vines  and  lets  the  sun  in  suddenly  to  where 
the  leaves  have  not  been  exposed  to  its  rays,  and 
are  not,  therefore,  hard  enough  to  stand  the  light. 
I  am  not  by  any  means  in  favour  of  cutand-dried 
practice  in  any  department  of  gardening,  but  it 
is  far  better  to  stop  regularly  at  the  first  leaf  than 
to  let  the  growth  run  in  the  slipshod  manner 
sometimes  noted.  Again,  varieties  differ  in  their 
likes,  and  as  a  general  thing  it  will  be  found  that 
black  varieties  colour  better  under  a  rather 
thicker  canopy  of  foliage  than  do  white  ones. 
Jt  the  tying  back  of  the  foliage  from  the  latter 
ill  practised  in  some  places  is  a  plan  I  never 


Flower  Garden. 

IRIS  SAARL 
When  I  was  in  Naples  some  weeks  ago  I  was 
much  interested  in  visiting  the  large  and  well- 
furnished  nursery  garden  of  Messrs.  Herb  and 
Wulle.  Mr.  Herb  very  kindly  gave  me  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  and  took  me  over  the  whole 
place.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  gave 
especial  attention  to  his  remarks  about  Onco- 
cyclus  Irises,  though  he  did  not  tell  me  much 
with  which  I  was  not  quite  familiar  before. 
One  remark,  however,  which  he  made  struck 
me  at  the  time.  He  said  that  Iris  Saari  is  the 
hardiest  and  the  easiest  to  manage  of  them  all. 
I  remembered  when  he  spoke  in  this  way  that 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  told  me  a  short  time 
ago  that  he  had  a  plant  of  Iris  Saari  which  had 
lived  with  him  in  the  open  for  a  long  term  of 
years  and  had  grown  and  done  well.  And 
now,  coming  back  to  my  own  garden  after  an 
absence  from  it  of  more  than  nine  months  and 
looking  over  my  treasures  and  bewailing  what- 
ever losses  may  have  occurred,  I  especially 
notice  that  out  of  a  rather  large  lot  of  Onco- 
cyclus  Irises  which  I  planted  in  the  autumn  of 
1897  outside  of  my  frames  merely  because  they 
were  quite  full,  and  which  were  left  to  take 
their  chance.  Iris  Saari  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  which  has  been  quite  able  to  shift  for  it- 
and  is  now  happy  and  flourishing.  But  all 
this  seems  very  strongly  to  corroborate  Mr. 
Herb's  remark,  and  those  who  want  to  grow 
these  Oncocyclus  Irises,  but  as  yet  have  found 
I  little  difficulty  about  it,  might  do  well  to 
give  Iris  Saari  a  high  place  in  their  affections  ; 
the  first  place  because  it  is  very  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  in  the  second  because  it  is  more 
amenable  to  reason  than  many  of  its  sisters  are. 
I  may  just  add  that  all  this  is  outside  of  the 
method  in  which  all  these  Oncocyclus  Irises  are 
grown  as  a  rule  in  this  garden,  and  by  which 
they  have  done  well  this  season.  These  chance 
experiences  are  valuable  when  they  go  to  prove 
a  certain  point. 

One  other  thing  especially  pleases  me  on  a 
return  to  my  garden.     For  a  very  long  time — 

'n  fact,  for  many  years — I  have  had  a  longing 

of  growing  about  a  couple  of  feet  of  rod  in  a  year  I  desire  to  be  able  to  grow  bulbs  which  have  per- 
gone  through.  There  is  no  more  ridiculous  plan  sistent  leaves  in  the  open  border,  but  this 
in  existence  than  this.     The  votaries  of  it  tell  us  I  always  has  come  before  me  in  the  light  of  an 


still  practised  in  some  places  is  a  pk 
liked.     It  is  bad  for  the  leaves  so   treated,  and 
often  results  in  burnt  berries  or  a  thick,  cloudy 
H.  R. 


coloured  bunch. 


CUTTING    BACK   NEWLY-PLANTED 

VINES. 
In  no  other  fruit  perhaps  is  there  so  great  a  differ- 
ence in  the  methods  of  culture  practised  as  in  the 
treatment  of  Vines.  The  market  grower  of  to-day 
roots  his  eyes  of  ripened  wood  over  a  genial 
warmth.  As  soon  as  possible  the  Vines  are  potted, 
and  in  many  cases  before  the  end  of  the  season 
the  canes  are  pushing  out  at  the  top  ventilators 
of  huge  span-roofed  houses.  By  a  judicious 
system  of  pinching,  these  canes  are  of  the  same 
thickness— or  nearly  so— throughout,  and  beyond 
ramoving  the  top  couple  of  feet  or  so  of  unripened 
wood  these  are  left  entire  and  fruited  lightly  the 
ensuing  season.  Quite  recently  I  was  being  shown 
round  a  garden  in  Suffolk  and  noted  some  enor- 
mous-stemmed fat-looking  Vines  in  their  third 
year,  these  having  been  cut  back  last  autumn  to 
about  half-way  up.  In  all  probability  these  had 
been  purchased  in  large  pots  and  the  usual  routine 


that  Vines  grown  naturally— i.e.,  quickly — do  not 
last  so  long  as  when  they  are  allowed  to  got 
strong  enough  to  make  a  great  length  of  growth 
in  a  season  and  then  be  cut  back  to  about  as 
many  inches.  But  as  long  as  they  break  well 
and  regularly,  fruit  freely  and  last  a  score  of 
years,  it  matters  little  how  soon  they  are  rooted 
up  and  destroyed.  The  charge  of  being  short- 
lived under  proper  cultural  methods  has  not  been 
proved,  while  if  they  only  lasted  ten  years  they 
would  still  be  more  profitable  than  others  grown  on 
the  cutting-back  principle.  Without  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  fruiting  of  younsr  Vines  in  the 
second  year  does  them  good,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  other  kinds  of  fruit,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  proper  care  is  exercised  it  does  them  no  harm. 
I  know  of  some  Vines  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
planted  in  18S7  in  an  inside  border.  The  Vines 
were  planting  canes  and  cut  back  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground.  The  growth  was  stopped 
at  every  yard.  They  reached  the  top  of  the  house 
that  year  and  each  bore  from  eight  to  twelve 
bunches  of  fine  Grapes  the  next  season.  I  saw 
them  quite  recently,  and  they  certainly  uo  not  look 
like  dying.  The  sooner,  then,  that  some  of 
older  gardeners  get  these  anti(iuated  ideas  out  of 
their  heads  the  better.  Young  men  trained  under 
them  are  the  worst  sufferers,  for  they  are  drilled 
into  it  helplessly  and  when  put  on  their  own  re- 
are  quite  ignorant  of  more  modern 
H. 


impossibility,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  give 
it  up.  The  foliage  is  mauled  and  knocked 
about  by  the  winter  violence,  and  when  that 
suffers,  the  bulbs  soon  suffer  as  well.  But  the 
following  queer  and  very  commonplace  ex- 
pedient occurred  to  me  in  the  autumn  of  1897. 
I  got  hold  of  a  dozen  or  more  lamp-chimneys, 
and  having  planted  the  bulbs,  say,  of  Vallota 
purpurea  in  the  ground,  I  tucked  the  leaves 
into  the  glasses  as  tightly  as  I  could  manage  it, 
then  I  bound  the  glasses  round  with  list, 
threw  sifted  coal  ashes  over  the  bulbs  and 
the  glasses  and  the  leaves,  and  left  only  little 
black  mounds  on  the  border  till  the  spring. 
Last  year  I  opened  them,  and  very  much  to 
ray  surprise  I  found  the  leaves  of  Vallota  pur- 
purea in  a  far  better  condition  than  could  have 
been  supposed,  and  full  of  promise  for  the 
autumn  months.  I  told  my  gardener  to 
renew  the  operation  last  November,  which 
he  did,  and  now  I  have  a  good  many  large 
bulbs  of  Vallota  purpurea  which  have  passed 
two  winters  quite  undisturbed  in  the  open 
ground,  and  whose  persistent  foliage  has  been 
respected  throughout.  It  will  be  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me  if  these  bulbs  of  Vallota  purpurea 
do  not  reward  me  for  my  trouble  in  the  coming 
autumn  as  they  have  never  done  before.  It  is 
everything  with  bulbs  to  be  able  to  leave  them 
undisturbed  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  to  be 
admitted,  of  course,  that  the  last  two  winters 
have  not  been  at  all  severe,  but  I  think  that  a 
good  deal  of  cold  could  now  be  endured  by  my 
Vallotas  with  impunity,  though  this  has  not 
yet  been  made  a  matter  of  trial. 

H.    EWBANK. 

St.  John's,  Riide,  Isle  vf  WvjM. 


FUCHSIA  RICCARTONI  AND   F.  GRACILIS 

AND  TROP.EOLUM  SPECIOSU.VI. 
Un.a.voidai;le  circumstances  have  prevented  me 
from  replying  earlier  to  "  D.  T.  F.'s"  inquiries 
regarding  my  previous  note  on  the  above,  but 
now  (though  late)  I  gladly  furnish  him  with  some 
of  the  information  he  desires.  The  locality  I 
write  from  is  the  picturesque  vale  of  Festiniog, 
Merionethshire,  N.  Wales.  The  valley  itself  is 
nowhere  wider  than  half  a  mile  and  about  seven 
miles  long,  traversed  by  a  winding  tidal  river, 
wooded  hills  rising  abruptly  and  steeply  on  either 
side,  terminating  in  lofty  barren  mountains.  The 
plants  to  which  this  note  refers  grow  on  the 
southern  hillside  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary,  at  an  elevation  varying  from 
•20  feet  to  260  feet  above  sea-level.  The  diversity 
of  the  hillsides  forming  knolls  and  dells  affords 
variety  of  aspect,  shade,  and  shelter,  and  the 
grounds,  being  somewhat  extensive,  embrace 
several  lakes,  streams,  and  rivulets  The  climate 
s  comparatively  mild  and  relaxing  unless  when 
easterly  winds  prevail  and  there  is  a  heavv  rain- 
fall. Should  "D.  T.  F."  turn  back  to  Tue 
G.4RDEN  of  April  '2l3  (p.  '268)  and  look  over  my 
note  again,  he  will  find  I  there  state  that  "  Inter- 
mingled with  the  Fuchsias  covering  a  rustic 
archway  or  pergola  is  some  Tropa>olum  specio- 
sum,  strings  of  which  had  not  been  cut  down," 
&c.  These  noted  here  grow  at  an  elevation  of 
about  .50  feet  or  less,  and  are  partly  sheltered 
from  the  east  by  a  high  and  thick  wood,  the 
archway  connecting  two  vegetable  gardens. 
Within  this  range  of  altitude  I  have  the  Tropieo- 
lum  growing  in  many  kinds  of  places  and  varied 
associations— on  walls,  over  rocks,  and  rambling 
over  and  among  many  different  shrubs,  deciduous 
and  evergreen — in  fact,  it  seems  happy  anywhere, 
and  if  I  had  to  contend  with  fewer  field  mice, 
snails,  and  other  vermin,  it  is  seldom  the  plants 
would  be  cut  down  to  the  ground-line  through 
inclement  weather  alone.  What  happens  to  be 
left  uncut  commences  growth  early,  and  these 
branchlets  bloom  greatly  in  advance  of  the  main 
shoots  that  start  from  the  roots,  thus  extending 
the  blooming  season  of  this  climber.  J.  R. 
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SNOWDROPS  NATURALISED. 
In  an  article  on  Snowdrops  which  appeared  on 
page  20(i  Blr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  writes  :  "  I  sup- 
pose the  common  Snowdrop  and  its  varieties 
are  never  so  happy  as  they  are  north  of  the 
Trent,  unless  it  be  north  of  the  Tweed." 
Further  on  he  writes,  "  In  saying  this  I,  of 
course,  know  that  there  are  notable  excep- 
tions." I  should  like  him  to  see  the  grounds 
of  Cockington  Court,  near  Torquay,  at  Snow- 
drop-time, when  I  think  he  would  admit  that 
in  South  Devon,  not  half  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
such  an  exception  is  to  be  found.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  the  Fair  Maids  of 
February  growing  thickly  along  the  verge  of  a 
narrow  winding  path  around  the  bole  of  an 
Ivy-clad  Elm,  whose  branches  stretch  out  over 
the  still  waters  of  a  wood-enshrouded  lakelet. 
Many  are  the  exquisite  pictures  presented  by 
the  Snowdrops  in  this  sanctuary  that  they  love 
so  well.  In  countless  thousands  they  spangle 
the  grassy  slopes  between  the  Rhododendrons 
— on  either  side  the  woodland  paths  they 
spread  a  shimmering,  silver  riband — cogether 
with  the  Ivy  tendrils  they  venture  to  the  very 
margin  of  the  water,  and  with  downcast  heads 
gaze  at  their  chaste  images  (juivering  on  the 
dark  mirror.  Here  an  ivied  bank  gleams 
with  their  satin- white  blooms  ;  here  some  rustic 
steps  are  outlined  with  their  pendent  bells  ; 
here,  at  the  foot  of  the  cascade,  their  pure 
blossoms  are  ever  tremulous  with  the  scattering 
of  spray  that  now  and  again  sprinkles  the  bend- 
ing heads.  It  is  when  naturalised  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  chaste  loveliness  of  the  Snow- 
drop can  be  justly  appreciated.  Beautiful  as 
the  flower  ever  is,  the  clump  rising  from  the 
brown  earth  of  the  border  conveys  but  littk- 
idea  of  tlie  gracious  sight  presented  by  untold 
hosts  growing  amid  natural  surroundings.  The 
situation  in  which  the  Snowdrops  I  have  alluded 
to  are  growing  isashelteredvalleythicklywooded 
with  large  deciduous  trees,  though  here  and 
there  are  open  grassy  glades.  The  soil  is  a  deep 
and  heavy  loam,  enriched  with  the  leaf-mould 
of  years,  while  the  chain  of  little  lakelets  that 
occupies  the  valley's  centre  tends  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  moist  beneath  the  trees  even  in  the 
driest  summer.  Here  the  Fair  Maids  of  Feb- 
ruary have  become  one  of  the  free  peoples  of 
the  woods,  reproducing  themselves  abundantly 
and  gaining  both  in  number  and  in  vigour  from 
their  unfettered  freedom.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
seclusion  of  their  sanctuary  undisturbed,  for 
beauty  has  its  price,  and  the  flower-snatchers 
swoop  down  between  the  lights  when  the  coast 
is  clear,  and,  ruthlessly  tearing  them  from  their 
native  soil,  sell  them  into  bondage  in  alien 
earths. 

Where  the  increase  is  solely  due  to  self-sown 
seedlings,  there  is  naturally  a  certain  amount 
of  variation  in  the  blooms  ;  the  majority,  how- 
ever, produce  fine  flowers  of  graceful  shape, 
their  stalks  being  often  considerably  over  a  foot 
in  lengtli.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested 
that  Snowdrops  do  not  thrive  in  situations 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sea 
breezes.  In  the  case  above  referred  to,  how- 
ever, this  proximity  to  the  sea  most  certainly 
has  no  harmful  effect,  and  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  garden,  not  many  miles  distant,  where 
literally  overhanging  the  salt  water  the  Snow- 
drops luxuriate. 

Many  of  the  newer  introductions  of  the 
Galanthus  family  are  very  striking  as  individual 
flowers,  but,  beautiful  as  they  are,  they  will 
never  usurp  the  place  held  by  the  common 
Snowdrop  in  our  hearts,  a  blossom  that  from 
earliest  childhood  has  been  the  harbinger  of 
spring,  the   "herald  of  a  host  of  flowers,"  to 


whose  chaste  loveliness  we  paid  no  divided  duces  weedy  stems  far  apart  that  have  nothing  of 
allegiance,  for  thus  early  in  the  year  there  were    the  character  of  the  plant. 

in  those  days  no  rivals  who  ventured  to  dispute  !  .  Hard-shelled  seeds.— That  seeds  of  Aubrie- 
her  sovereignty,  and  her  beauty  had  passed  and  i  *'"  '{°  '^°}  generally  germinate  so  readily  when 
the  heavy  seed-pods  drooped  beneath  the  blue-  t  saved  and  sown  in  pans  or  pots  as  do  seeds  that 


green  leafage  ere  the  scent  of  the  white  Violets 
and  Primroses  filled  the  air  and  the  Wood 
Hyacinths  spread  their  azure  carpet  around  the 
grey  boles  of  the  Beeches  to  tempt  us  to  in- 
constancy. S.  W.  F. 


are  self-sown  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  ... 
the  former  case  they  have  been  kept  several 
months  in  a  dry  place  before  they  are  sown,  and 
the  skins  or  coats,  being  naturally  hard-shelled, 
become  all  the  harder  through  long  keeping,  and 
the  starchy  flesh  of  the  seeds  loses  moisture  or 
germinative  power.  Seeds  of  the  Primrose  family 
are  in  just  the  same  category.  These  naturally 
shed  their  seeds  close  about  the  plants,  and  the 


The  white  Rocket. — Though  a  common  and 

cheap  plant,  few  can  beat  it  for  planting  about  in  .^ 

rough  places  where  few  good  things  would  coolness,  shade,  anJdrTpYurnished'by'the  foliage 
flourish,  while  it  is  certainly  worth  a  place  in  the  not  only  keep  the  seeds  moist,  but  help  to  gene- 
best  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  for  its  fine  r.ite  growth  quickly.  I  have  no  doubt  were 
spikes  of  pure  white  blossoms  and  its  delightful  all  these  diverse  hard-shelled  seeds  sown  so  soon 
fragrance.  The  Hesperis  is  a  rather  strongfeed-  as  ripe,  germination  would  be  far  quicker  and 
ing  plant,  and  always  gives  the  best  results  when    better  than  is  often  the  case  when  stored  several 

months  before  sowing.  It  has 
not  infrequently  happened  that 
Auricula  seeds  have  lain  six 
months  in  the  soil  before  ger- 
minating.— A.  D. 

Preserving  Tulip  roots. — 
I  have  just  seen  in  a  garden  a 
very  fine  lot  of  Duchesse  de 
Parme,  Golden  Crown,  and  other 
Tulips  that  flowered  in  the  same 
positions  last  year,  and  being 
then,  so  soon  as  the  flowers  had 
fallen,  lifted  and  laid  in  thickly 
to  fully  ripen  the  foliage  and 
bulbs,  were  replanted  last  Octo- 
ber, and  with  results  that  no 
new  bulbs  could  have  excelled. 
This  serves  to  show  that  there 
are  in  Tulips  so  cared  for  possi- 
bilities greater  than  are  usually 
credited  to  them  for  the  second 
year.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  bulbs  left  in  the  ground 
all  the  summer  where  originally 
planted  would  give  such  satis- 
factory results.  The  lifting  and 
lay  ingin  shallow,  though  thickly, 
probably  conduce  to  fuller  ripen- 
ing. That  Dafl'odil  bulbs  like 
a  good  drying  off  there  ran  be 
no  doubt,  and  probably  TuHps 
like  similar  diy  treatment. — 
A.  D. 

Tue  rich   odour    in    May- 
flowering    Tulips.— Few  of  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  are  per- 
haps aware  what  an  enjoyable 
perfume   some  varieties  of   the 
rich  self-coloured  May-flowering 
Tulips  possess.     In  yellows,  the 
following  have  the  scent  of  Prim 
roses  and  Wallflowers  combined : 
Gesneriana  lutea,  fulgens  lutea 
Billietiana,   Golden    Eagle  and 
sylvestris,  while  vitellina  gives 
ofi'  that  of  Almonds.     In  striped 
or  flaked  sorts.  Gala  Beauty  or 
Columbus,     Goldflake,     Firefly, 
and  Bridesmaid  are  Sweet- Pea 
scented.      In     rose    or     scarlet 
blooms,  macrospeila,  Gesneriana 
roseacn.'rulea,rO£eaalbo-ca'rulea, 
and  rosea  albooculata  are  Sweet  Pea  scented, 
while    the    white;  form    of    Didieri    emits    the 
same  distinct  odour,  and  in  the  bud  state  may 
be  used  with  a  bit  of  Fern  as  a  Niphetos  Rose. 
-H. 

Stock  All  the  Year  Kound. — For  pots,  more 
particularlj'  for  spring  blooming,  this  is  a  very 
tine  variety,  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers  and 
their  pure  and  striking  whiteness  making  the  sort 
a  most  desirable  one  for  cutting.  To  me  it  seems 
to  have  a  greater  value  as  a  conservatory  or  pob 
plant  on  account  of  the  sturdy  habit  of  the  plant 
and  dense  flower-spikes.  The  scent  seems  to  be 
possessed  to  the' full  in  All  the  Year  Round.  An 
additional  distinctness,  if  such  be  needed,  is 
afl'orded  in  the  smooth  Wallflower  leaf  and  stem. 


S  I     p     I  I  tl  t  ua    ■ 
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planted  in  a  free-working,  rich,  and  deep  soil. 
The  plant  may  be  propagated  either  by  seed  or 
division  of  the  roots,  and  large  clumps  made  up 
every  three  or  four  years  are  very  fine  in  the  front 
of  evergreens  or  shrubs. 

Harpalium  rigidum. — I  was  pleaded  to  see 
the  appreciative  note  on  p.  323  by  "  E.  J."  re- 
specting this  splendid  Sunflower,  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  plants  for  naturalising  on  rough 
ground.  Here  I  have  it  in  large  clumps  on  the 
grass,  where  it  looks  after  itself,  spreading 
laterally  by  means  ol  the  underground  rhizomes. 
It  is  not  a  plant  to  use  freely  in  the  flower  gar- 
den or  in  pleasure  grounds  near  to  gravel  walks, 
for  in  a  neighbouring  garden  it  spreads  all  over 
the  place,  and  instead  of  fine,  bo'.d  clumps  pro- 
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If  required  for  cutting,  large  pots  should  be 
employed,  as  the  growth  is  not  branching  when 
the  plants  are  restricted  in  root  space.  The 
plants  are  very  pretty,  however,  in  small  pots  for 
narrow  stages  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
In  these  they  would  produce  but  one  unbranohed 
spike  of  bloom.  As  a  summer  bedding  plant  it  is 
equally  good,  and  there  is  yet  time  to  sow  for  a 
late  autumn  display.  Some  that  I  sowed  last 
summer  and  that  were  retarded  in  their  growth 
througla  the  extreme  drought  made  excellent 
plants  for  spring  in  pots,  lifted  and  potted  up  in 
October  and  wintered  in  a  cold  pit.  Thus  treated 
they  produced  several  spikes,  when  others  sown 
and  grown  entirely  in  pots  gave  mostly  single 
sprays  of  bloom.  "From  the  dry  soil  they  lifted 
badly,  but  their  spring  growth  and  flower  were 
all  that  could  be  desired.— W.  S. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Wallflowers.— The  homely  Wallflower 


just 


now  one  of  the  most  'prominent  spring  flowers, 
and  with  its  pronounced  colours  and  delicious 
fragrance  is  welcome  alike  in  border  and  vase. 
New  varieties,  either  as  any  marked  departure  in 
colour  or  any  great  improvement  in  size  of  spike 
or  flower,  aie  few  and  far  between.  Harbinger, 
Ruby  Gem,  and  Primrose  Dame  are  different  in 
shade,  but  they  are  not  so  compact  in  habit  as 
the  old  form=i,  and  good  selections  of  Covent  Gar- 
den Dark  Red  and  Yellow  are  still  about  the  best. 
All  sorts  are  late  this  year,  and  will  have  to  be 
taken  up  when  only  partially  over  to  make  room 
for  other  things.  I  have  only  a  few  doubles,  as 
they  were  very  disappointing  last  year,  and  they 
are  not  so  acceptable  for  cutting  from  as  the 
singles. 

East  Lothian  Stocks. — Writing  of  double  and 
single  Wallflowers  reminds  me  to  note  that  this 
variety  of  Stock,  sown  in  late  summer  for  bloom- 
ing at  the  present  time,  is  also  in  the  majority  of 
cases  again  very  satisfactory.  A  friend  who 
grows  them  largely  and  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
pot  the  young  plants,  so  that  they  were  good  stuff 
in  4-inch  pots,  tells  me  he  has  not  3  per  cent,  of 
doubles,  and  the  singles  are  small  and  washy,  by 
no  means  true  to  colour.  It  is  evidently  not  the 
fault  of  our  own  seedsmen,  for  the  complaint  is 
universal,  and  in  the  particular  ca?e  in  question 
the  seed  was  obtained  from  a  firm  who  spare  no 
expense  to  get  the  very  best.  It  seems  almost  as 
though  there  were  a  general  deterioration  in  the 
plants  as  well  as  in  the  flowers,  for  the  best  culti- 
vation fails  to  secure  the  vigorous,  healthy  growth 
that  was  characteristic  of  the  strain  some  years 
ago. 

Spring  c.-vri'ET  plants. — I  suppose  the  fact 
that  they  come  at  a  time  when  other  flowers  are 
scarce  makes  the  spring  carpet  plants  all  the 
more  appreciated.  Certainly  the  dense  masses  of 
colour  that  one  gets  from  some  of  these  are  very 
beautiful,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  associated 
with  other  later-flowering  things  of  taller  habic 
whose  foliage  just  when  they  are  at  their  best  is 
an  effective  contrast,  the  result  is  all  the  more 
pleasing.  Attention  was  drawn  in  a  recent  note 
to  a  mixture  of  white  and  yellow  Primroses  or 
Polyanthuses  as  a  carpet  to  clumps  of  P;i;'onies,  and 
as  an  addition  to  this  I  should  like  to  say  that  of 
the  double  Chinese  varieties  of  the  last-named 
plant,  the  foliage  of  some  of  the  very  deep  crim- 
son-flowered section  seems  to  retain  the  dark  hue 
longer  than  others,  and,  in  fact,  to  last  out  ; 
most  effective  contrast  until  the  bloom  of  the 
Primroses  is  practically  at  an  end.  Delachei, 
Pottsi,  and  Prince  Prosper  are  capital  varieties  in 
this  direction,  and  Broteri  in  the  single  European 
forms,  the  last-named  forming  a  contrast  in  itself 
with  green  leaves  and  red  stem  and  leaf-stalk. 
Arabis,  Alyssum,  and  Aubrietia  in  variety  form 
nice  compact  masses  for  small  beds.  They  show 
to  great  advantage  as  carpet  plants  for  sections 
of  herbaceous  borders,  working  them  in  amoi 
the  clumps  of  taller  things,,  the  white  ar 
yellow  mixing  well  with  dark  foliaged  Phloxes 
and  Starworts,  and  the  Aubrietia  with  pale 
green    foliage,    especially  those    distinct    varie 


ties  known  as  Fire  King  and  Royal  Purple. 
In  alpine  Phloxes  some  eighteen  different  forms 
of  subulata  are  now  catalogued,  and  as  they 
vary  in  colour  from  the  pure  white  of  Nelsoni  to 
the  deep  shade  of  atropurpurea,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  of  themselves  they  furnish  splendid  and 
varied  material  for  carpet  work.  Writing  of 
dwarf  plants  reminds  me  to  ask  if  any  correspon- 
dents have  experienced  a  difficulty  this  year  with 
Myosotis,  as  several  cases  have  come  under  my 
notice  where  it  has  failed,  the  plants  attaining  a 
large  size  and  then  suddenly  collapsing,  so  much 
so  that  the  beds  had  to  be  filled  with  other  things. 
The  aid  of  a  rather  powerful  lens  has  done  nothing 
to  show  cause  of  failure.  Tufted  Pansies  as  dwarf 
plants  generally  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
earlier  hardy  things  mentioned  above,  but  this 
year  they  are  both  late  and  scarce,  so  much  so  that 
in  the  case  of  many  well-known  sorts  only  a  very 
small  stock  is  retained.  Very  few  cuttings  were 
obtainable  in  the  open  borders  in  the  autumn  of 

,  nor  did  the  growth  made  admit  of  spring 

iion,  save  on  the  smallest  scale.  Experience 
with  these  flowers  on  a  soil  of  this  description  is, 
that  given  long  spells  of  hot,  dry  weather,  mulch- 
ings and  heavy  waterings  are  absolutely  essential 
to  secure  young,  healthy  growth.  When  a  stock 
of  different  varieties  is  again  worked  up  I  shall 
for  the  future  always  plant  a  certain  number  of 
each  sort  in  a  nursery  border  specially  prepared 

north  or  north-west  site. 

■iRDY  plant  borders.  — I  Said  above  that 
Tufted  Pansies  were  late  this  year,  and  the  remark 
applies  to  all  hardy  plants.  To-day,  however 
{May  18),  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
weather,  and  with  warmth  following  a  heavy  rain 
the  buds  of  many  things  are  bursting.  I  notice 
occasional  expanded  flowers  on  Geum  chilense, 
Pyrethrums,  Irises,  Paaonies  and  Aquilegias  in 
variety,  also  on  Verbascum  phtenioeum,  Linum 
narbonense,  and  Pentstemon  glaber.  A  batch  of 
seedling  Pyrethrums  is  an  advance  on  the  old 
stock  in  that  the  flower-stems  are  more  sturdy 
and  do  not  run  so  long.  Where  the  stems  are 
slender  and  run  out  a  considerable  length  there  is 
difiiculty  in  staking  so  as  to  show  the  flowers 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  if  staking  in  some 
shape  or  form  is  not  practised  they  are  all  over 
the  place.  If  occasional  clumps  of  bulbous  plants 
are  grown  on  herbaceous  borders,  as  for  instance 
Daffodils  in  variety,  Leucojums  and  Spanish  Iris, 
it  is  advisable  to  have  a  late  batch  of  dwarf 
annuals  on  hand,  that  these  may  be  planted  in  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  bulb  foliage  when  the 
latter  shows  signs  of  decay  and  can  be  twisted  up 
until  the  time  comes  when  it  may  be  removed.  I 
have  referred  to  annuals  of  this  stamp  in  previous 
notes,  but  may  just  say  that  among  the  best  and 
most  reliable  for  such  a  purpose  are  Portulacas, 
Marigolds  Legion  of  Honour  and  Silver  King, 
Linum  coccineum  and  Linaria  reticulata. 

Claremont.  E.  Burrell. 


Propagating  Violets. — Referring  to  "  E.  J. 
note  on  the  above  (p.  307),  although  I  do  nob 
quite  agree,  I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that  his 
method  of  propagating  Violets  from  autumn  cut- 
tings results  in  such  splendid  clumps  "  producing 
the  maximum  amount  of  bloom  of  the  best 
quality  over  a  prolonged  season,"  and  beg  to  con 
gratulate  him  on  his  success.  Through  running 
short  of  stock  (once  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  whole 
from  disease)  I  also  have  at  times  to  fall  back  on 
the  same  method  of  increasing  it  by  inserting 
every  available  runner  in  the  autumn,  treating 
in  every  way  as  advocated  by  "  E.  J.,"  but 
variably  in  my  case  the  results  do  not  justify  my 
giving  preference  to  it— excepting  of  necessity— 
over  spring  propagation  of  selected  short,  sturdy 
runners.  I  have  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  size 
of  the  clumps :  many  of  them  turn  out  satisfactory 
as  regards  blooming  ;  still  I  always  find  a  large 
proportion  disposed  to  blindness  and  split  into  a 
thicket  of  runners  instead  of  forming  one  or  more 
plump,  solid  crowns.  Perhaps  soil,  situation  and 
weather  conditions  may  be  accountable  for  suc- 
cess   in   one  case  and    but  partial   in  another. 


From  past  experience,  I  prefer  propagating  my 
stock  from  a  few  strong,  plump  runners  in  early 
spring  to  relying  for  same  upon  all  and  sundry 
cuttings  taken  in  the  autumn,  earliness  notwith- 
standing. My  Violet  planting  was  completed  on 
May  6,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  all  goes  well,  that 
the  plants  will  form  clumps  quite  large  enough 
to  handle  by  pitting  time,  and  in  the  meantime 
supply  many  gatherings  of  blooms  from  early 
August  onwards  as  hitherto. — J.  R. 


DAMPING  IN  VIOLETS. 
Unfortunately,  all  Violet  growers  are  too  well 
acquainted  with  damping  in  frame-grown  Violets. 
In  foggy  and  unfavourable  winters  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  it  entirely  at  bay  even  when  the  plants 
are  growing  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  careful  airing 
and  attention  to  small,  but  important  details 
throughout  December  and  January.  Indifferently 
rooted  plants  with  small,  flabby  foliage  are  those 
which  suffer  most  from  damp  during  winter.  If 
lifted  with  good  balls  and  placed  in  frames  or  pits 
in  October,  full  exposure  should  be  given  at  once. 
I  know  gardeners  who  practise  keeping  the  lights 
over  the  plants  and  syringing  several  times  a  day, 
and  even  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  but  if  well 
rooted  and  possessed  of  good  stout  crowns  and 
leathery  foliage,  such  coddling  is  injurious  rather 
than  otherwise.  In  low-lying  gardens  the  plants 
should  be  elevated  at  least  a  couple  of  feet  above 
the  ground-level  when  placed  in  their  winter 
quarters,  the  soil  employed  being  of  a  light 
loamy,  porous  nature,  leaf-mould  forming  a  part. 
The  position  should  be  a  sunny  one,  and  the  bed 
have  a  good  fall  from  back  to  front.  Some  growers 
in  order  to  economise  space  crowd  the  plants 
together,  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  sufficient  room 
should  be  given  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  air 
amongst  the  foliage.  The  way  in  which  some 
water  the  plants  encourages  wholesale  damping. 
In  fact,  if  the  rooting  medium  is  thoroughly  well 
moistened  at  the  end  of  November  no  more  ought 
to  be  needed  till  the  end  of  January,  except  in 
pits  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  which  are  apt  to 
dry  the  soil  round  the  sides.  I  like  to  examine 
the  frames  once  in  ten  days,  carefully  removing 
any  decaying  leaves  and  loosening  the  surface 
with  a  pointed  stick,  and  while  in  favour  of  full 
exposure  even  in  midwinter  provided  the  weather 
is  dry  and  the  air  calm,  cold  rain  should  on  no 
account  find  an  entrance,  tilted  lights  preventing 
this.  Above  all,  fogs  should  be  guarded  against, 
as  being  more  productive  of  damp  than  anything 
else.  I  have  often  kept  the  lights  quite  closed  for 
several  days  at  a  time  when  fog  prevailed.  Near 
London  and  other  large  towns  smoky  fog  will 
sometimes  sear  the  foliage  as  if  it  had  been  burnt. 
Drip-proof  lights  are  imperative.  My  experience 
is  that  Marie  Louise  is  the  most  susceptible  of 
any  Violet  to  damp,  but  perhaps  more  depends  on 
how  the  plants  are  grown  in  summer  than  any- 
thing else.  Norfolk. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 

Lobelia  Firefly  was  raised  by  Mr.  Campbell  in 
Lord  Ardilaun's  garden  at  Coug,  Co.  Galway.  Prob- 
ably some  day  it  will  he  as  popular  aud  &3  largely 
grown  as  its  merits  deserve. — T.  S. 


Garden  walks. — It  matters  little  in  how  good 
a  condition  a  kitchen  garden  may  be  generally  or 
how  practical  the  cropping  if  the  walks  are  in  a 
rough  or  weedy  condition.  Frequently,  however, 
walks  are  the  last  thing  thought  about.  How 
often  do  we  see  them  flooded  with  water  in  rainy 
weather,  the  result  of  imperfect  drainage.  Indeed, 
many  never  think  when  making  new  walks  of 
draining  them,  but  where  of  average  width  this 
ought  always  to  be  done,  a  main  pipe  running 
along  one  side,  having  a  gentle  inclination  to  one 
end,  and  a  safe  outlet.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  carriage  drives,  which  are  often  found  in  a 
flooded  state.     The  time  is  getting  on  now,. but  it 
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is  not  too  late  for  turning  the  surface  and  re- 
gravelling.  Provided  a  fair  amount  of  gra%-el 
exists,  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  simply 
turning  the  surface  withfive-tined  forks  and  giv- 
ing a  good  rolling.  If  a  sprinkling  of  new  gravel 
can  be  given,  so  much  the  better. — J. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

DIOON  EDULE. 
Two  species  of  Dioon,  the  one  here  figured 
and  D.  spinulosum  or  pectinatum,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  by  very  hand- 
some specimens,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
striking  even  anions  the  many  fine  Cycads  in 
that  house  than  a  plant  of  the  former  with  its    been  i 


pollen.  D.  spinulosum  difi'ers  from  the  above 
in  having  broader  pinna?,  the  margins  of  which 
are  clothed  with  spinous  teeth.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  South  Mexico  about  sixteen  years 
ago.  A  few  years  ago  a  German  collector 
brought  home  several  stems  of  this  species, 
whi^h  he  ottered  to  Kew  at  £50  each.  So  far 
as  I  know,  D.  spinulosum  has  not  produced 
cones  under  cultivation.  W.  W. 


four  days  (the  exhibition  being  held  in  a  tent), 
and  as  a  result  they  lost  all  the  best  leaves.  I 
was  afraid  this  would  weaken  the  tubers,  but  I 
am  glad  to  see  it  has  made  little  or  no  difference 
to  them,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  be  in  as 
good  condition  as  ever.  A  variety  named  C. 
minus  erubescens,  sent  out  a  few  years  ago,  was 
said  at  the  time  to  be  a  good  companion  to  C. 
argyrites.  This  has  prettily  marked  leaves,  only 
instead  of  their  being  silvery  white  they  are  red 
with  a  green  band.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
compared  to  C.  argyrites  for  beauty,  but  would 
all  the  same  prove  useful  if  it  could  only  be  in- 
duced to  make  quicker  growth  and  so  lend  itself 
more  readily  to  propagation.  C.  argyrites  can 
increased   very  quickly    by  division    of    the 

.. — 3rs,  and  it  does  not  take  long  to  work  up  a 

oince   then   considerable   numbers  have    stock.      The   great   thing    with    this   and    other 
t,  and  are  much  appreciated,  forming  as  i  Caladiums  is  to  bestow  proper  care  on  the  tubers 

during  the  winter  months  when  at  rest. 
Many  store  them  in  too  cool  a  place,  and 
in  conse<iuence  lose  them  with  the  dry  rot. 
They  are  best  stored  on  a  shelf  or  in  a 
similar  position  away  from  moisture  and 
where  the  temperature  never  falls  much 
below  60°  or  rises  above  65". — A.  W. 


Iiilium    Harris!    from     South    Africa. — 

Bulbs  of  Lilium  Harrisi  from  South  Africa,  re- 
ferred to  on  page  332,  have  been  sent  to  this 
country  for  some  time,  as  I  first  made  their 
acquaintance  in  1S91,  and  in  1892  a  large  con- 
signment was  disposed  of  in  the  London  auction  I  tubers,  and  it  d 
rooms,       ~'  '  ....  .         .  - 


Dioon  edule  in  the  Roijal  Gardens,  Eeu 

large  rosette  of  flat  blue-green  fronds  of  so  firm 
a  te.xture  as  to  suggest  tin,  and  bearing  in  the 
centre  a  large  flufly  brown  cone,  in  this  case  a 
female.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  thriving  in 
a  warm  house,  and  at  no  time  does  it  assume 
an  unpresentable  appearance.  The  plant 
figured  is  probably  one  of  the  first  introduced 
from  Mexico  some  fifty  years  ago,  its  thick, 
gnarled  stem  being  4  feet  high  and  10  inches  in 
diameter.  The  spread  of  the  fronds  measures 
about  10  feet  across.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  where  the  seeds  are  eaten,  being 
full  of  starch  that  afl'ords  an  excellent  arrow- 
root. The  male  plant  diflers  only  in  the 
character  of  its  cone,  which  is  cylindrical, 
about  a  foot  long,  and  is  formed  of  numerous 
closely  imbricating  scales,  bearing  on  their 
inner  edges  crowds   of   small  cups   containing 


a  photoijrajph  by  Mr.  G.  Champio 


they  do  a  succession  to  those  from  Japan,  which 
follow  the  Bermuda  ones.  I  should  say  the  South 
African  bulbs  are  of  .Japanese  origin,  as  the 
flower  is  stouter  and  more  regularly  funnel-shaped 
than  in  L.  Harrisi,  which  has  a  narrower  tube 
and  much  reflexed  segments.  The  flowers  of  the 
South  African  Lilies  appear  to  be  identical  with 
those  of  that  form  of  L.  longiflorum  known  as 
Wilsoni.— H.  P. 

Caladium  argyrites.  —  Although  many 
charming  varieties  have  been  added  of  late 
years  to  this  remarkably  handsome,  fine-foliaged 
class  of  plants,  the  above  still  holds  its  own. 
Being  of  such  dwarf  habit,  it  is  available  for 
decoration  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Last  year  I 
used  a  good  number  in  the  front  line  of  a  table  of 
plants  100  feet  in  length,  arranged  for  effect  at  a 
show,  whan  they  came  in  for  a  large  share  of 
admiration.     These  had  to  remain  in  position  for 


IXIAS. 

Considering  how  very  handsome  and  well 
adapted  for  cutting  and  general  conserva- 
tory and  drawing-room  decoration  Ixias  are, 
is  it  not  surprising  that  more  are  not  grown 
in  private  gardens  ?  Freesias  are  regarded 
by  many  as  indispensable,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  better  forms  of  Ixias  are  quite 
as  handsome  and  useful.  UnUke  the  Freesia, 
however,  the  bulbs  do  not  as  a  rule  im- 
prove as  time  goes  on  except  under  speci- 
ally good  culture.  The  price  asked  for  the 
bulbs  is  now  so  reasonable,  that  at  a  very 
small  outlay  a  fine  display  of  bloom  may 
be  had  annually.  Overpotting  them  is  a 
yreat  cause  of  failure.  They  do  not  require 
a  great  bulk  of  soil,  and  this  must  be 
light  in  character  and  ample  drainage  pro- 
vided. I  have  seen  them  grown  in  shallow 
[lans,  and  for  cutting  it  answers  well,  but 
when  4i-inch  or  5  inch  pots  are  used  the 
plants  can  if  need  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose. Nine  or  ten  bulbs  in  each  will  suf- 
fice. The  compost  most  suitable  is  three 
parts  light  fibrous  loam  rubbed  down  with 
the  hands,  and  one  part  leaf-mould  and 
coarse  silver  or  river  sand.  Overwatering 
being  fatal,  little,  if  any,  should  be  given 
until  growth  appears,  when  a  position 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
suits  them  well.  Some  place  the  pots  in 
a  cold  frame  until  the  bulbs  start  into 
growth,  but  protection  from  frost  must  be 
given.  When  in  full  growth  they  enjoy 
an  occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure, 
Ijut  it  must  be  diluted.  Ixias  require 
supporting,  the  growths  being  naturally 
somewhat  slender  and  weak.  Small 
twiggy  sticks  are  the  best,  or  the  branched 
portions  of  half-worn  birch  brooms,  no 
tying  then  being  necessary.  If  the  bulbs 
are  to  be  preserved  for  growing  on  another  season, 
great  care  is  necessary  in  gradually  drying  them 
off,  keeping  the  foliage  green  as  long  as  possible. 
Arranged  in  small  glasses  with  a  little  of  their 
own  foliage,  Ixias  are  charming.  C.  N. 


Isy-leaved  Pelarg'oniums.— Among  this 
most  useful  race  of  Pelargoniums  I  think  the 
variety  named  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner  still 
holds  its  own.  No  other  varietj'  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  yields  such  a  profusion  of  blos- 
som as  this,  whether  the  plants  are  grown  as 
single  specimens  in  6  inch  and  Tinch  pots  or  when 
planted  in  larger  ones  and  trained  on  a  trellis. 
Given  a  nice  light  house,  heated  sufficiently  to 
maintain  a  steady  temperature  of  5-3"  to  60°  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  and  with  the  plants 
trained  directly  under  the  roof-glass,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  having  a  supply  of  blooms  of  Souvenir 
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de  Charles  Turner  right  through  the  winter.  At 
that  season  of  the  year  the  flowers  are  invaluable, 
and  being  semi  double  they  last  much  longer 
in  a  cut  state  than  do  the  single-flowered  zonal 
Pelargoniums.  To  grow  them  in  this  way  the 
plants  need  a  few  months'  preparation,  and  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  the  cuttings. 
These  should  be  shifted  on  when  struck  into  the 
needful  sized  pots,  and  be  pinched  with  the  object 
of  securing  from  six  to  eight  shoots.  By  this  time 
a  shift  into  larger-sized  pots  will  be  necessary, 
and  four  or  five  stakes  will  also  be  needed  tor 
training  the  shoots  to.  In  due  course  they  will 
be  ready  either  for  planting  out  or  transferring  to 
liiinch  or  14-inch  pots,  the  latter  being  by  far 
the  best  for  winter  flowering,  as  root  confinement 
prevents  them  making  a  too  exuberant  growth 
and  renders  them  more  free-flowering.  The  pots 
may  be  either  plunged  or  stood  on  the  surface  of 
the  bed  or  stage,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
growths  afterwards  released  from  the  training 
sticks  and  be  carefully  disentangled.  After  this 
is  done,  tie  the  branches  out  thinly  on  the  trellis, 
which,  with  good  treatment,  they  will  not  be  long 
in  covering.  To  prolong  the  blossoming  once 
they  begin  to  flower,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  becoming  impoverished,  a  mild 
.stimulant  is  necessary,  and  nothing  is,  I  find, 
better  for  them  than  weak  guano  water. — A.  W. 


ERICA  VENTRIC03A. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  Heaths  still  grown  of  the 
many  that  were  at  one  time  to  be  met  with  in 
gardens.  It  is  also  noteworthy  as  being  repre- 
sented by  a  greater  number  of  varieties  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  any  other  species. 
Large  quantities  are  turned  out  in  splendid  con- 
dition by  some  of  our  market  growers,  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  being  in  the  regulation  48  or 
41-inch  pot.  At  their  best  they  present  a  dense 
mass  of  bloom,  numerous  examples  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  where  they 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.  The  varieties  of  this 
Heath  are  not  particularly  exacting  in  their 
cultural  requirements,  yet  at  the  same  time  they 
need  careful  treatment  all  the  year  round.  From 
their  close,  dense  habit  of  growth  they  need  but 
little  pruning,  and  must  on  no  account  be  cut 
back  hard  after  flowering,  as  is  so  necessary  in 
the  case  of  E.  hyemalis  and  others  of  that  class  to 
ensure  a  bushy  plant.  Overcrowding  is  particu- 
larly detrimental  in  the  case  of  E.  ventricosa,  as 
it  leads  not  only  to  the  plants  becoming  bare  at  the 
base,  and  therefore  unsightly,  but  mildew  is  liable 
to  set  in,  and  this  quickly  works  great  havoc. 
Apart  from  their  value  as  decorative  plants,  the 
varieties  of  this  Heath  are  extremely  useful  in  a 
cut  state  for  such  purposes  as  button-hole  bou- 
quets and  sprays.  They  not  only  last  well,  but 
are  exceedingly  attractive  either  in  the  daytime 
or  under  artificial  light.  The  dififerent  forms,  as 
a  rule,  flower  during  April,  May,  and  June,  and 
in  the  days  of  specimen  plants  they  generally 
U5ed  to  figure  among  the  exhibits.  One  of  the 
earliest  flowering,  as  well  as  the  dwarfest,  is  coc- 
cinea  minor,  whose  name  is,  howe\'er,  somewhat 
of  a  misnomer,  as  the  flowers  at  the  deepest  are 
but  of  a  reddish  pink  hue.  The  variety  magni- 
tica  is  more  upright-growing  than  the  others,  and 
it  forms  a  larger  and  bolder  specimen  than  most  of 
them.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  deep  rosy 
pink  tint.  Other  varieties  include  alba,  carnea, 
grandiflora,  and  rosea,  whose  prominent  distinc- 
tive characters  are  indicated  by  their  respective 
names.  In  any  selection  of  the  best  summer- 
flowering  Heaths  these  varieties  of  E.  ventricosa 
are  certainly  entitled  to  a  place.  T. 


NEW  PLANTS  AT  THE  ROYAL  HORTI 

CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  of 
the  above  society  some  new  Hehotropes  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Hudson  from  Gunnersbury  House, 
one  of  these  being  sent  to  the  committee  table  for 
award.  After  duly  considering  the  subject  from 
two  standpoints,  it  was  suggested  that  plants  be 
sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial,  which  suggestion  was 


3st  unanimously  agreed  to.  Almost  imme- 
diately on  the  rising  of  the  committee  I  learnt 
that  Mr.  Hudson  had  grown  these  plants  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  not  only  thought  very 
highly  of  them,  but  had  confidence  in  sending 
one  at  least  to  the  committee  table.  Now,  had 
the  facts  been  known  to  the  committee,  no  one 
would  have  suggested  taking  up  the  time  and  the 
valuable  room  at  disposal  in  the  Chiswick  gardens 
in  a  trial  that  at  best  must  be  a  belated  one,  and 
as  such  rather  superfluous.  Mr.  Hudson,  I  know, 
quite  readily  agreed  to  the  suggestion  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  committee,  and  is  going  to  send 
plants  of  each  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  But  as  Mr. 
Hudson  is  going  to  grow  these  very  plants  largely 
after  a  lengthy  personally-conducted  trial  at 
Gunnersbury,  little  will  be  gained,  if  anything, 
by  going  over  similar  ground  at  Chiswick,  only  a 
mile  away.  In  such  circumstances  in  future,  and 
with  bedding  plants  in  particular,  it  would  save 
time,  labour,  and  space  if  full  particulars  of  home 
culture,  and  especially  of  time  under  trial,  were 
given.  Such  information  would  materially  assist 
the  committee  in  deciding  what  best  to  do  under 
many  and  varying  conditions.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, plants  are  got  up  for  the  committee,  and 
plants  good  and  showy  at  the  time  have  proved 
unworthy  garden  plants  later  on.  In  this  case, 
however,  Mr.  Hudson,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  plants  shown,  makes  no  com- 
ment and  allows  the  plants  to  go  by  their  merit. 
In  its  way  this  is  good.  At  the  same  time, 
knowledge  of  any  rightly-conducted  trials  of  such 
or  similar  things  must  always  be  of  help,  as,  in- 
deed, it  would  have  been  on  this  occasion.— E.  .T. 
*^*  On  some  occasions  the  decisions  of  the 
floral  committee  as  a  body  are  quite  in  contrast 
with  those  of  others.  As  an  instance,  the  first 
class  certificate  given  to  a  comparatively  useless 
plant,  viz.,  Ligu^trum  Walkeri,  nob  many  months 
back  is  a  case  in  point  as  compared  with  the  un- 
doubted value  of  the  Heliotropes  in  question. — 
Ed.  

TREATMENT  OF  CAPE  BULBS. 

Will  you  please  give  me  advice  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Cape  bulbs?  I  have  just  received  a  case 
of  bulbs  from  South  Africa,  and  they  have  started 
to  grow  in  the  sawdust  that  they  were  packed  in  ; 
each  bulb  has  very  light  green  leaves,  ab^ut 
4  inches  to  6  inches  long.  Will  it  hurt  them  to 
pot  them  now  ?  What  should  I  pot  them  in, 
and  what  is  the  subsequent  treatment? — Auee- 

PIXE. 

*,*  Presumably  the  bulbs  referred  to  are  of 
different  kinds,  and,  without  knowing  what  they 
consist  of,  the  advice  given  can  only  be  general. 
However,  with  the  majority  of  the  bulbs  from 
South  Africa,  in  such  a  condition  as  above  de- 
tailed, the  following  treatment  should  be  given  : 
In  the  first  place,  they  must  be  potted  without 
delay,  using  a  compost  consisting  of  two-thirds 
yellow  loam  to  one-third  of  peat  or  well-decayed 
leaf-mould,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  silver  sand. 
The  size  of  the  pots  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
that  of  the  bulbs,  but  in  a  general  way  ihey 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  about  an 
inch  of  soil  between  the  bulb  and  the  side  of  the 
pot.  This  latter  must  be  well  drained  with 
broken  crocks  and  the  bulb  potted  moderately 
firm.  It  should  be  buried  at  such  a  depth  that 
the  lowermost  globular  portion  is  completely 
covered  with  soil.  As  the  leaves  are  partially 
blanched,  they  must  not  be  fully  exposed  to 
light  and  sunshine  all  at  once,  but  should  be 
kept  partially  shaded  till  the  leaves  recover  their 
normal  green  tint.  They  will  not  require  any 
fire-heat  at  this  season,  but  should  be  placed 
either  in  a  shady  part  of  the  greenhouse  or  in  an 
ordinary  garden  frame.  After  potting,  they 
should  bo  watered  through  a  fine  rose  in  order  to 
settle  the  soil  in  its  place,  but  the  subsequent 
watering  must  be  very  carefully  carried  out,  as 
until  tha  roots  are  active  all  that  will  be  neces- 
sary will  be  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist,  and  no 
more.  If  placed  in  a  frame  the  lights  should  be 
tilted  to  allow  of  a  circulation  of  air  during  the 
daytime,   and,  as  above    noted,   they   must    be 


shaded  for  a  while.  This,  however,  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  when  the  leaves  acquire  their  natural 
colour,  and  full  exposure  to  sunshine  during  the 
growing  season  is  favourable  to  the  production  of 
blossoms.  As  the  leaves  commence  to  turn  yel- 
low and  the  plants  show  signs  of  going  to  rest 
(which  may  happen  in  the  autumn)  the  water 
supply  must  be  lessened,  and  finally  be  almost  or 
quite  discontinued.  A  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  or 
in  some  such  a  position  is  just  the  place  for  them 
during  the  winter.— H.  P. 


Orchids. 

neat  orchid  potting. 

The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  a  number 
of  Orchids  properly  potted  and  others  done  in 
the  slipshod  way  so  common  among  amateur 
and  some  professional  growers  is  very  consider- 
able, and  it  is  largely  on  account  of  this  that 
Orchids  have  the  name  of  unsightly  plants 
when  out  of  flower.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
kinds  that  are  rather  difficult  to  keep  tidy,  but 
they  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
immense  number  of  species  and  varieties  in 
the  order.  But  such  compact-growing  plants 
as  O Jontoglossums  of  the  NewGrenadan  kinds, 
many  of  the  Oncidiums  from  cool  regions,  and 
even  Cattleyas  in  the  majority  of  instances  are 
easy  to  keep  in  a  neat  and  tidy  state.  I  am 
not  an  advocate  for  tying  plants  of  any  kind  up 
as  if  they  were  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  but 
there  is  a  difl'erence  in  the  two  methods,  and  a 
medium  course  is  best.  Much  may  be  done 
towards  building  up  a  neat  and  tidy  specimen 
just  when  the  plants  are  newly  imported. 
Often  such  large-growing  kinds  as  Lselia  super- 
biens  arrive  in  this  country  as  huge,  shapeless 
masses,  and  they  need  a  lot  of  pulling  and 
tying  to  get  into  shape.  It  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  pot  them  up  as  they  are,  for  a  moment's 
thought  must  show  that  when  the  plants  have 
rooted  into  the  new  compost  they  will  have  to 
be  disturbed  far  more  to  get  them  into  shape 
than  when  newly  arrived  without  any  living 
roots.  It  may  even  in  extreme  cases  be  neces- 
sary to  make  notches  in  the  rhizomes  in  order 
that  these  may  be  bent  into  shape,  and  the 
notching  is  sometimes  productive  of  good  in 
another  way  by  checking  the  flow  of  sap  to  the 
leading  bulbs  and  diverting  some  to  the  back 
eyes,  these  then  breaking  and  forming  a  nicer 
specimen. 

Established  Cattleyas  of  the  labiata  group  are 
much  improved  in  appearance  by  neat  potting 
and  staking,  a  single  stake  in  the  centre  sutticing 
for  small  specimens,  larger  ones  requiring  more. 
Again,  it  keeps  the  plants  from  rocking  and  the 
roots  have  no  difficulty  in  taking  hold  of  the 
compost.  When  the  bulbs  and  leaves  of  small 
plants  are  sticking  out  in  all  directions,  they 
are  very  difficult  to  stage  properly  and  easily 
knocked  over  by  the  least  touch.  In  potting 
small  Odontoglossums  of  the  crispura  and  similar 
kinds,  many  amateurs  find  a  difficulty  in  ele- 
vating the  plants  properly  and  at  the  same  time 
fixing  them  so  that  they  cannot  rock  about.  An 
easy  method  is  to  wrap  a  little  peat  and  Moss 
rather  tightly  around  the  roots  and  hold  the 
plant  firmly  with  the  left  hand  in  the  cor- 
rect position  in  the  pot.  With  the  right 
fill  in  and  bed  the  compost  firmly  a  little 
higher  than  it  is  intended  to  leave  it,  and 
then  with  a  stifi'  pair  of  scissors  or  small 
shears  trim  it  oft'  neatly  to  the  desired  level,  in 
every  case  leaving  it  in  a  convex  shape,  the 
height  varying  in  difi'erent  habited  plants. 
Those  like  O.  grande  need  not  be  much  ele- 
vated, nor  should  any  of  a  climbing  or  ascend- 
ing habit,  as  the  macranthum  group  of  On- 
cidiums, be  kept  much  above  the  level  of  the 
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rim  of  the  pot.  If  they  are,  and  unless  they 
are  repotted  very  frequently,  the  base  of  the 
young  leads  gets  away  from  the  compost,  and 
in  consequence  the  roots  cannot  reach  the  latter 
without  running  the  gauntlet  of  slugs  and  other 
insects  that  seem  to  find  them  by  instinct. 
The  most  difficult  plant  I  know  to  keep  tidy 
and  yet  bloom  freely  is  Loelia  lobata.  The 
plant  must  be  thoroughly  established  before  it 
will  bloom,  and  I  have  plants  of  it  now  grow- 
ing quite  out  of  the  pot  that  are  flowering 
freely,  while  others  that  are  tidy,  owing  to 
recent  repotting,  are  quite  flowerless.  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana  is  another  plant  that  likes  being 
left  alone  as  long  as  possible,  but  this  is  a  much 
more  free-flowering  plant  than  the  other. 
Many  other  instances  of  varying  likes  and  dis- 
likes could  be  given  did  space  permit,  but  as  a 
general  rule  the  smarter  and  tidier  the  plants 
are  kept  the  better.  H.  R. 

Miltonia  flavescens. — This  is  an  interesting 
and  pretty  plant,  the  elongated  sepals  and  petals 
of  a  pale  straw-yellow,  reminding  one  more  of  a 
Brassia  than  a  Miltonia.  It  may  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  a  conr.eoting  link  between  these  genera, 
and  is  worth  cultivating  as  a  garden  Orchid.  It 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  may  be  grown  in 
medium-sized,  well-drained  pots  in  a  compost  of 
peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  in  equal  proportions, 
with  plenty  of  rough  material  with  it.  The  best 
place  to  grow  it  ia  is  a  light  position  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  and  plenty  of  water  is  necessary  when  the 
plants  are  well  established. 

Cypripedium  hirsutissimum. — lb  is  dilfi- 
cult  to  say  why  this  extremely  interesting  species 
is  not  much  more  grown,  for  it  is  a  far  finer  plant 
than  many  of  the  hybrids  that  are  thought  so 
much  of  in  some  places.  The  name  is  given  from 
the  very  hairy  flowers,  which  are  produced  upon 
tall  scapes  and  have  a  reddish  purple  heart- 
shaped  dorsal  sepal,  with  a  clear  green  margin. 
The  petals  are  broad,  the  margins  much  twisted, 
and  with  the  helmet-shaped  lip  are  of  various 
shades  of  green  and  purple.  It  is  a  good  grower, 
thriving  well  in  a  warm  house  if  given  the  usual 
Cypripedium  treatment. 

Sarcochilus. — There  are  some  very  pretty 
little  plants  in  this  genus,  and  it  is  a  pity  they 
are  not  more  plentiful.  Whenever  any  of  them 
are  exhibited  they  are  always  admired,  but  they  are 
quite  left  out  of  most  collections.  All  are  natives 
of  the  Old  World,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
dwarf  epiphytal  plants  related  to  the  Vandas. 
Their  culture  is  in  most  cases  easy,  as  is  usual 
with  plants  liking  ample  heat  and  atmospheric 
moisture,  but  they  do  not  always  flower  freely. 
The  pretty  S.  Fitzgeraldi  is  very  handsome  with 
its  white  flowers  spotted  with  purple,  and  an- 
other nearly  related  kind,  S.  Hartmanni,  may  be 
included  in  any  collection  with  advantage. 

Trichopilia  coccinsa. — The  flowers  of  this 
pretty  species  are  among  the  brightest  and 
prettiest  in  the  genus,  and  as  it  is  also  easily 
grown  it  ought  to  be  very  popular.  The  blos- 
soms occur  on  very  short  stems,  and  the  lip,  of 
which  the  base  is  funnel-shaped  over  the  column, 
is  of  a  pretty  bright  rosy  carmine  more  or  less 
striped  and  margined  with  white.  It  is  best 
grown  in  baskets,  as  the  flowers  look  much 
prettier  when  viewed  from  the  level  of  or  above  the 
line  of  vision,  and  by  using  them  the  plants 
brought  well  up  to  the  light.  Coming  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mexico,  it  does  not  require  very 
much  heat,  only  a  little  more  than  the  Odonto- 
glossums. 

Sobralia  Luoasiana. — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  quite  distinct  and  very  beautiful  in 
the  soft  tinge  of  rose  overlying  the  pure  white  of 
the  sepals  and  petals.  The  former  are  usually 
entirely  white,  and  the  lip  is  purple  in  front  with 
a  deep  yellow  blotch  in  the  centre.  The  culture 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  given  tj  S. 
macrantha  and  other  species,  and,  like  them,  it 
must  not  be  starved  at  the  roots,  or  poor  results 


U  follow.    Good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  chopped 

OSS  will  grow  it  well,  the  pots  used  being  fairly 
large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  plants. 
The  roots  take  a  lot  of  moisture  when  growth  is 
active,  and  at  all  times  a  moist  atmosphere  is 
necessary  to  keep  red  spider  in  check. 

Onoidium  hastatum.— There  are  so  many 
small-flowering  Oncidiums  with  branching  spikes, 
that  most  people  hesitate  before  adding  others  to 
their  collections,  but  this  is  very  distinco,  and  it  is 

"ttle  remarkable  that  more  of  it  is  not  grown. 
Doubtless  in  the  old  days  of  high  temperatures 
for  Orchids  from  temperate  localities  many  plants 
of  it  were  imported,  only  to  flower  and  then  die 
by  degrees,  but  if  sensibly  treated  it  is  not  in  the 
leist  difficult  to  grow.  Its  habitat  is  not  far  from 
the  Mexican  coast,  where  it  grows  in  exposed 
positions,  so  under  cultivation  it  delights  in  a  free 
circulation  of  air  and  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. Fairly  large  pots  and  the  usual  Orchid 
mixture  of  peat  and  Moss  suit  ib  well. 

liSelio-Cattleya  Zephyra  (C.  Mendeli  x  L. 
xanthina).— This  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
Cattleya  family.  The  colour  of  L.  xanthina 
has  been  amalgamated  with  the  delicate  ground 
colour  of  the  other  parent,  and  the  result  is  a 
most  pleasing  and  desirable  offspring.  The  chrome 
yellow  sepals  are  of  good  form  and  substance. 
The  petals,  much  broader  than  the  sepals,  are 
creamy  yellow.  The  ground  colour  of  the  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  is  creamy  yellow  suffused  with  rose 
and  streaked  with  purple,  the  side  lobes  pale 
yellow  suffused  with  a  darker  shade  of  yellow  at 
the  base.  A  plant  carrying  a  two-flowered 
raceme  is  now  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons'  Chelsea  nursery,  by  whom  it  was 
raised.— H.  J.  C. 

Iiselio-Cattleya  Digbyano-Mossiae. — It  is 
remarkable  that  this  hybrid,  the  result  of  cross- 
ing Lajlia  (Brassavola)  Digbyana  and  C.  Mossite. 
first  flowered  in  Messrs.  j.  Veitch  and  Sons' 
nursery  at  Chelsea  in  1SS9.  Ten  years  have  thus 
elapsed  and  as  far  as  the  records  go  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  cross  having  flowered  elsewhere. 
From  the  result  of  this  cross  one  would  naturally 
expect  a  repetition,  and  would  have  expected 
plants  to  have  flowered  ere  this,  especially  where 
they  are  cultivated  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions than  those  which  prevail  at  Chelsea.  A 
two-flowered  raceme  exhibited  recently  at  the 
Drill  Hall  from  The  Dell  collection,  was  cut  from 
a  plant  which  had  been  induced  to  break  from 
the  division  of  the  back  bulbs.  This  is  certainly 
the  finest  hybrid  that  has  yet  been  procured  o"f 
this  section.  The  sepals  are  of  a  deep  lilac  tint, 
the  petals  similar  in  colour.  The  lip  is 
heavily  fringed  on  the  margin,  pale  lilac  on 
the  outer  portion,  shading  to  white  and  yellow 
on  the  disc.  It  has  a  brown  suffusion  through  the 
base  of  the  throat  and  a  few  streaks  of  rose  in  the 
centre  of  the  apex. — H.  J.  C. 

Thunia  Marshalliana.  —  This  Orchid  is 
flowering  very  finely  this  season,  the  plants  hav- 
ing been  grown  throughout  in  a  Melon  house, 
where  the  constant  sun  and  high  temperature 
have  been  exactly  to  their  taste.  It  is  usual  to 
repot  Thunias  annually,  shaking  away  the  whole 
of  the  old  material  and  filling  up  with  new,  bub 
in  the  case  of  plants  that  have  grown  too  strongly 
to  bloom  one  season  it  is  as  well  to  leave  them  one 
year  without  potting,  when  they  will  if  other- 
wise well  treated  throw  up  flowers  from  each 
stem.  T.  Marshalliana  hkes  a  strong,  moist  heat 
and  ample  Hght  while  growing,  and  after  it  has 
flowered  and  the  foliage  begins  to  turn,  the  roots 
may  be  gradually  dried  off  until  in  winter  they 
may  be  kept  absolubely  dry.  As  soon  as  the 
young  shoots  appear  in  spring  potting  must  take 
place  if  it  is  to  be  done,  but  if  once  these  begin  to 
root  they  must  not  afterwards  be  disturbed. 
During  the  growing  season  the  roots  must  be 
kepb  very  moist.  This  Thunia  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  cutting  the  old  stems  into  lengths  and 
inserting  these  into  pots  of  peat  and  Moss,  a 
young  growth  soon  appearing  at  the  base  of  each. 
The  next  season  bhese  should  be  strong  enough 
to  flower.  A  less  rapid  method  is  to  pot  the 
small  bulbs  that  appear  at  the  top  of  the  old 


stems,  but  these  are  usually  several  seasons  before 
they  arrive  at  flowering  size. 

Dendrobium  Bensoniee. — Although  the  now- 
popular  plan  of  grouping  a  lot  of  plants  of  this 
species  in  a  large  pan  undoubtedly  makes  a  fine 
mass  of  colour,  I  do  not  consider  it  the  most 
beaubiful  way  of  growing  ib  or  bhe  best  for  bhe 
planbs.  Ib  is  true  the  roots  of  D.  Bensonia;  are 
lairly  strong,  but  still,  like  all  of  this  section, 
bhey  seem  bo  be  far  more  ab  home  when  bwining 
about  the  side  rods  of  a  basket  or  over  a  small 
pan  or  pob.  I  noticed  a  week  since  bhat  a  fine 
planb,  made  up  some  bwo  years  ago,  had  gone 
back  in  bhe  centre,  where  bhe  ropbs  possibly  could 
nob  reach  bhe  sides  of  bhe  rabher  large  pan  in 
which  they  were  planted.  To  make  up  a  very 
large  plant  of  D.  Pierardi,  out  of  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  my  employer,  I  once  put  a  large  block 
of  cork  in  the  centre  of  a  big  basket  and  established 
a  lot  of  plants  upon  it,  and  this  specimen  was 
much  admired.  But  D.  Bensoni;«  is  a  different 
planb  altogether  and  may  not  thrive  under  the 
same  treatment.  What  our  importers  term  large 
masses  may  usually  be  got  into  baskets  about 
6  inches  across,  and  these  in  the  second  year 
make  very  beautiful  and  neat  specimens,  D. 
Bensonia>  being  so  very  free  flowering  when  well 
ripened  and  strongly  grown.  The  longer  growths 
by  their  weighb  become  semi-pendenb,  and  this 
shows  off  the  more  erecb  ones  in  the  centre  of  the 
planb.  

NOTES  AXD  QUESTIONS.— ORCHIDS. 

Lselio-Cattleya  intermedio-flava.— Though 

Lnilia  flava  13  n<  t  much  grown  or  appreciated,  it  has 
proved  a  very  useful  parent,  and  in  this  pretty  bigene- 
ric  hybrid  its  influence  is  plainly  seen.  It  has  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  pretty  clear  yellow  tint,  the  hp  having 
a  bright  rosy  purple  blotch  in  front.  The  plant  is  of 
medium  habit,  thriving  well  in  the  Cattleya  house 
with  moderate  supplies  of  water  all  the  year  round. 

Epidendrum  fragrans.— This  is  interesting  as 
being  one  of  the  first  exotic  Orchids  introduced  to 
this  country,  and  though  the  blossoms  are  not  particu- 
larly showy,  they  are  pretty  and,  as  the  name  implies, 
very  fragrant.  It  is  very  free  growing,  bat  not  so 
free  flowering  as  the  nearly  alUed  E.  cochleatum,  and 
unless  some  means  are  taken  to  ripen  and  rest  bhe 
plants,  they  wiU  go  on  growing  without  showing  a 
flower  for  years.  Its  best  place  is  in  an  intermediate 
house,  where  it  thrives  in  medium-sized  pots  of  peat 
and  Moss.  


Books. 

THE  HOUSE  SPARROW  (THE  AVIAN  RAT) 
IN  RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURE  AND 
GARDENING.* 
In-  this  little  book  of  90  pp.  the  case  against  the 
house  sparrow  is  exhaustively  yet  temperately 
treated,  the  serious  consequences  to  British  agri- 
culture of  the  ever-increasing  legions  of  this 
winged  pest  being  demonstrated  by  an  array  of 
incontrovertible  facts  and  statistics.  To  those 
who  have  carefully  sbudied  bhe  eubjecb  bhe  book 
will  come  as  a  verificabion  of  the  only  conclusion 
bhab  can  be  arrived  ab  by  bhe  imparbial  observer, 
while  bo  bhose  who  bhrough  indifference,  or  owing 
bo  a  belief  in  the  reliability  of  the  writings  of 
hysterical  sentimentalists  who,  under  the  plea  of 
humanitarianism,  endeavour  to  prevent  the  miti- 
gation of  this  rapidly  extending  plague,  it  should 
be  a  revelation.  After  reading  the  book  few  will 
be  found  to  deny  that  the  interests  of  all  occu- 
piers of  land,  be  they  gardeners,  farmers,  squires, 
or  labourers,  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  sparrow.  The  subject  is  one  of  such 
vibal  nabional  importance  that,  failing  combined 
private  action,  and  very  possibly  in  spite  of  such, 
ib  appears  almost  inevitable  that  it  will  in  future 
years  become  a  State  question  in  England  as  it 
already  has  in  America. 

The  preface  of  the  book  states  that  in  1897  a 
pamphlet  on  the  house  sparrow  by  the  writer  and 
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Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod  was  published  and 
circulated  to  the  extent  of  30,000  copies,  since 
which  date  the  numerous  applications  for  farther 
information  on  the  subject  have  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book  under  review,  whose  author  has 
for  many  years  been  accumulating  material  for  a 
monograph  on  the  species. 

Chapter  I.  is  devoted  to  the  natural  history  of 
the  house  sparrow,  which  bird,  it  is  pointed  out, 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  hedge  sparrow, 
an  invaluable  aid  in  the  garden  as  an  insect- 
destroyer,  but  which,  being  habited  in  pluraige 
of  a  similar  tint  of  brown,  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  its  pernicious  namesake.  In- 
stances, which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
are  given  of  the  dispossession  of  the  house 
martins  of  their  nests  by  the  sparrows,  a  fact  that 
has  been  recognised  by  observers  of  bird  life  for 
many  years,  but  which  has  been  increasingly 
general  during  the  past  decade  or  two,  during 
which  period  the  martins  have  bacome  con- 
spicuously scarcer,  some  localities  where  they 
formerly  appeared  in  numbers  bsing  now  prac- 
tically deserted  by  them  on  account  of  their 
inability  to  rear  their  broods  owing  to  the  appro- 
priation of  their  nests,  as  soon  as  completed,  by 
the  sparrows.  This  substitution  of  one  bird  for 
another  may  appear  a  matter  of  little  moment  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  dietary  of  the 
respective  species,  but  when  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  martins  and  their  kind,  who  are  being  drivei 
away,  spend  the  whole  of  their  time  in  capturing 
insects  around  our  houses  and  gardens,  while  the 
sparrows,  which  are  taking  their  place,  after  they 
leave  the  nests  exist  almost  exclusively  on  the 
grain  that  provides  man  with  his  statf  of  life,  the 
evil  consequences  of  the  change  become  at  once 
apparent.  Tlie  amount  of  grain  consumed  annu- 
ally by  sparrows  in  the  British  Islands  is  enor- 
mous, and  its  value  "  may  be  estimated  without 
fear  of  exaggeration  at  from  one  to  two  millions 
sterling  a  year."  An  instance  is  given  where,  in 
a  locality  which  formerly  abounded  with  corn- 
fields, Wheat  culture  has  been  entirely  given  up 
owing  to  the  increase  of  sparrows.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  S.  Daine,  agricultural  lecturer  at  the 
County  Council  Farm,  Hutton,  Lancashire,  con- 
tains the  following  passage:  "The  experimental 
Oats  were  so  badly  attacked  by  sparrows  that  I 
decided  not  to  publish  the  results."  Mr.  Leno,  of 
Hemel  Hempstead,  writes:  "The  sparrows  have 
this  last  season  cleared  every  kernel  of  Wheat  oil' 
13  acres."  Mr.  Hurrell,  a  farmer  near  Clielm?- 
ford,  threshed  two  adjoining  acres  of  Wheat,  on 
one  of  which  the  sparrows  had  bean  at  work,  while 
the  other  had  been  untouched  by  them,  and  found 
the  value  of  the  deficiency  to  be  £6  per  acre.  A 
Mr.  Peacock,  writing  in  the  ZoologUt,  records 
that  on  a  farm  in  Derbyshire  the  part  of  a  Wheat 
field  attacked  by  sparrows  did  not  yield  1  quarter 
per  acre,  while  the  remainder  yielded  3}  quarters. 
As  to  the  damage  done  to  gardens  many  instances 
aregiven.  TheRev.  W.  Wilks.hon.  sec.  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  writes  that  in  January, 
1898,  "the  sparrows  cleared  off  all  the  bloom- 
buds  on  the  Gooseberries  at  the  Society's  gardens 
and  attacked  the  Plums  in  February,"  and  adds, 
"  our  superintendent  despairs  of  any  crop  at  all." 
Mr.  Booth,  in  his  "  Rough  Notes  on  Birds  in  the 
British  Islands,"  writes  of  the  damage  done  to 
the  Red  Currants,  the  destruction  of  green  Peas 
just  ready  for  use,  and  of  a  "  large  Pear  tree  in  a 
garden  at  Shoreham  almost  entirely  denuded  of 
bloom  by  these  pests,"  while  a  French  writer 
avers  that  the  multitude  of  sparrows  renders  it 
impracticable  to  grow  such  plants  as  Lettuces 
and  Peas  in  some  nurseries.  Other  instances  are 
given  of  the  wholesale  destruction  by  these  birds 
of  flowers,  such  as  Crocuses,  Primroses,  Violets, 
and  Lobelias. 

In  his  preface  the  author  writes  :  "  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  there  is  not  one  eminent, 
practical  ornithologist  of  the  present  day  in 
England  or  elsewhere  who  advocates  the  protec- 
tion of  this  species.  Many  of  those  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  science,  and  with  the  greatest  ex- 
perience of  country  life,  who  advocated  the  claims 
of  this  bird  to  protection  in  their  youth,  have,  as 


the  result  of  further  experience  and  careful  obser- 
vation, been  led  to  denounce  it."  This  state- 
ment is  well  borne  out  by  the  "Opinions  of 
Ornithologists "  in  Chapter  II.  The  late  Lord 
Lilford,  who  at  one  time  took  a  lenient  view  of 
the  sparrow's  delinquencies,  in  later  years  entirely 
recanted  his  former  opinions  and  wrote,  "I  con- 
sider that  every  bird-catcher  who  confines  his 
operations  strictly  to  the  taking  of  sparrows  is  a 
benefactor,  and  should  be  subsidised  by  the 
parish  authorities."  Seebohm  writes,  "  I  have 
seen  fields  of  corn  so  stripped  by  these  destruc- 
tive birds  that  the  straw  was  the  only  recompense 
the  poor  farmer  got  for  his  time  and  seed "  ; 
while  Gatke,  writing  on  the  introduction  of  the 
sparrow  into  the  United  States,  remarks  that 
"its  flocks  have  increased  to  such  enormous 
multitudes  that  the  Peach  and  Vine  culture  are 
seriously  threatened,  and  the  Government  is 
obliged  to  study  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  this 
pest."  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
latter  country  have  published  an  octavo  volume 
of  -too  pages  on  "The  English  Sparrow,"  and 
various  States  have  voted  bounties  for  its  de- 
struction. In  Michigan  £12,000  have  been  ex- 
pended since  IS  17  and  over  3,000,000  sparrows 
destroyed,  while  in  Illinois  about  the  same 
number  have  been  killed,  at  an  expenditure  of 
£11,000.  Chapter  IIL  treats  of  the  "  Defence  of 
the  Sparrow  "  and  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
its  apologists  are  not  practical  naturalists,  as  is 
proved  by  statements  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Humanitarian  League,  one  of 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  sparrows  are  useful  in 
destroying  the  grubs  of  cockchafers,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  "  inhabit  the  ground  in  which  the 
sparrow  cannot  pick "  ;  and  another  that  these 
birds  frequent  stables  in  order  to  devour  the  eggs 
of  cockroaches,  which,  however,  are  not  deposited 
in  stables  or  elsewhere,  being  carried  by  the 
female  insect.  To  those  who  take  their  stand  on 
the  sparrow  being  mentioned  not  unappreciatively 
in  Holy  Writ,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  original 
Hebrew  word,  as  is  allowed  by  Canon  Tristram 
in  his  "Natural  History  of  the  Bible,"  denotes 
not  the  house  sparrow,  but  any  small  bird. 

Chapter  IV.  is  devoted  to  means  for  diminishing 
the  sparrow  plague  and  contains  descriptions  and 
diagrams  of  various  traps,  while  Chapter  V.  treats 
of  sparrow  clubs,  which  have  been  useful  in 
lessening  the  number  of  these  birds  to  a  certain 
extent.  Mention  is  made  of  the  Epping  Club,  by 
which  6000  sparrows  were  killed  during  the  first 
four  months  of  its  existence,  and  the  Wirral  Club, 
which  is  responsible  for  10,000  a  year.  As,  from 
experiments  that  have  been  conducted  with  con- 
fined sparrows,  it  is  computed  that  1000  cansume 
sufficient  grain  in  one  day  to  make  five  4  lb. 
loaves,  the  saving  effected  equalled  in  the  first 
case  30  and  in  the  second  50  loives  a  day,  and  this 
over  a  considerable  period,  as  the  sparrows  com- 
mence to  eat  the  grain  while  it  is  yet  green. 

As  an  appendix,  the  pamphlet,  already  alluded 
to,  by  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod  and  the  author,  is 
reprinted.  It  contains,  amongst  other  matter,  a 
table  showing  the  food  of  adult  sparrows  for 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  of  young  sparrows 
for  four  months  from  the  egg.  This  table  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  of  Keswick  Hall, 
near  Norwich,  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  004 
sparrows  being  examined  and  noted  before  its 
final  compilation.  As  a  summary  of  the  table, 
Mr.  Gurney  writes  :  "  It  may  be  said  that  about 
75  per  cent,  of  an  adult  sparrow's  food  daring 
its  life  is  corn  of  some  kind.  The  remaining 
•25  per  cent,  may  be  roughly  divided  as  follows  : 
Seeds  of  weeds,  10  per  cent.  ;  green  Peas,  4  per 
cent.  ;  beetles,  3  per  cent.  ;  caterpillars,  2  per 
cent.  ;  insects  which  fly,  1  percent. ;  other  things, 
5  per  cent.  In  young  sparrows  not  more  than 
40  per  cent,  is  corn,  while  about  40  per  cent,  con- 
sists of  caterpillars  and  10  per  cent,  of  small 
beetles."  Interesting  communications  from  the 
late  Col.  Russell,  of  Stubbers,  near  Romford, 
Essex,  who  for  fifteen  years  studied  the  subject, 
appear,  amongst  which  the  following  is  worthy 
of  quotation :  "To  prove  that  sparrows  are  really 
useful,  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  they  destroy 


some  mjurious  insects,  but  it  must  also  be  proved 
that  in  their  absence  other  birds  will  not  destroy 
them,  at  least  as  effectually.  This  can  be  found 
out  only  in  one  way,  by  banishing  the  sparrows 
from  a  place  for  some  years."  This  Col.  Russell 
did,  with  the  best  results.  "On  the  whole,  the 
deduction  from  the  food  test  during  fifteen  years 
seems  to  be  that  sparrows  are  useless,  and  that 
the  insects,  which  would  be  given  to  their  young 
by  them,  would  be  so  much  food  taken,  when 
they  most  want  it,  from  better  birds  which  live 
entirely,  or  nearly  so,  on  insects,  and  thus  keep 
them,  especiiUy  caterpillars,  down  effectively. 
At  another  locality — the  Moat  House,  Leake, 
near  Boston  Lines — where  the  insects  were  a 
'  serious  pest,'  the  occupant  took  my  advice  and 
pretty  well  destroyed  the  sparrows  ;  consequently 
the  swallows  and  martins  re-established  them- 
selves, and  the  pest  of  insects  ceased  to  be 
destructive  in  garden  and  orchard."  The  wider 
the  circulation  this  little  book  obtiins,  the  better 
should  it  be  for  all  those  interested  in  the  garden 
and  farm,  for  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  reader's  mind  and  to  render  him  an 
advocate  of  a  determined  and  sustained  attempt 
to  mitigate  the  sparrow  infestation. 
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CATANANCHE. 

(with    a    coloured    I'LATF.''^) 

The  small  group  that  to-day  is  figured  will  be 
familiar  to  the  majority  of  those  who  grow  hardy 
plants.  As  one  of  those  easily-grown  subjects, 
and  withal  neat,  free-fiowering  and  useful  for 
cutting,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  wondered  why  it  is 
not  more  frequently  met.with.  Dwarf  in  habit 
and  elegant  in  its  carriage,  it  with  advantage 
may  be  freely  employed  in  the  garden,  particu- 
larly in  those  portions  where  informal  groups  of 
such  pleasing  things  may  form  a  capital  foil 
possibly  to  certain  shrubs.  In  such  ways  as 
these  the  Catananches  may  be  rendered  mora 
generally  useful  than  is  now  the  case.  It  is 
perhaps  due  to  their  quaint  beauty,  lacking 
rather  that  conspicuous  showiness  that  is  too 
frequently  tolerated  in  the  garden,  that  we 
find  these  interesting  things  relegated  to  the 
second-rate  class  among  hardy  plants.  Yet  it 
must  be  conceded  after  a  glance  at  the  picture 
that  there  is  a  beauty  which  is  quite  distinct  in 
these  plants.  No  plants  are  more  readily  in- 
creased, and  seeds,  which  cr)nstitute  the  best 
method  of  propagation,  may  be  sown  in  drills  in 
the  open  garden,  the  seedlings  remaining  there 
till  large  enough  to  transfer  to  their  permanent 
quarters.  The  flower-heads,  so  well  shown  in 
the  accompany  i  ng  plate,  are  somewhat  larger  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  Cornflower,  though  unlike 
these  latter  in  arrangement,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  the  plate.  The  long,  thin,  wiry 
stems  that  support  the  flower-heads  are  2J  feet 
high  and  well  suited  for  arranging  in  a  vase  or 
the  like.  The  plants  are  liable  to  deteriorate  iu 
a  year  or  two  in  some  localities.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  due  —indeed,  is  due  in  not  a  few 
known  instances — to  attempts  to  divide  and  re- 
plant quite  old  stools,  and  while  this  may  be 
accomplished  usually  in  light  soils,  they  are  less 
satisfactory  in  the  colder,  heavier  class  of  soils. 
All  the  same,  the  seedlings  grow  well  in  most 
cases,  and  this  is  not  only  the  simplest,  but  cer- 
tainly the  most  satisfactory  as  regards  results. 
Seeds  may  still  be  sown  and  the  seedlings  be  of 
excellent  size  for  planting  into  permanent  posi- 
tions by  the  early  autumn.  The  type,  C. 
c<erulea,    has   been   known   to   cultivation    for 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  llossrs.  Charlton's 
nursery  at  'i'unbrijge  Wells  by  Maud  West.  Litho- 
graphed aud  printed  by  J.  L.  Goffart. 
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more  than  three  centuries.  This  is  a  most 
effective  plant  in  a  mass,  while  the  other  kind, 
C.  c.  alba,  or  C.  c.  bicolor,  as  it  is  also  called, 
is  very  pleasing.  Both  kinds  flower  very  pro- 
fusely during  the  summer  months.  There  is 
also  a  yellow-flowered  kind  which  is  an  annual, 
but  this  is  less  frequently  seen  than  are  the 
perennial  kinds.  E.  J. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Frencu  Beans. — In  a  previous  calendar  I  advised 
those  who  had  the  convenience  to  sow  a  batch  of 
Canadian  Wonder,  using  'Jinch  or  10  inch  pots 
and  giving  the  same  a  light  position  in  a  cool 
house,  giving  good  holding  loam  and  feeding 
with  farmyard  liquid  when  growth  was  6  inches 
high.  Tall  branches  will  now  be  needed  to  sup- 
port them,  and  when  the  first  bloom-trusses  are 
set,  mulch  the  surface  of  the  pots  with  manure. 
This  with  a  constant  circulation  of  fresh  air  will 
produce  capital  crops  of  Beans,  and,  provided 
the  foliage  is  kept  free  from  spider  by  daily 
syringings,  they  will  continue  to  yield  over  a 
considerable  period.  I  have  always  found  this 
Bean  so  grown  most  valuable,  coming  into  use 
just  in  advance  of  frame  or  pit  batches,  which 
are  brought  on  quite  early.  The  growth  of  the 
latter  will  now  be  advanced,  and  a  surface-mulch 
will  be  of  great  service,  but  if  the  nights  remain 
cold,  protection  must  still  be  given,  drying 
winds  soon  making  a  mark  on  the  tender  foliage 
of  French  Beans.  Where  early  plantings  have 
been  made  on  warm  borders,  screens  of  Yew  or 
other  evergreen  boughs  must  be  provided.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Scarlet  Runners  just 
through  the  ground,  thinning  out  being  practised 
if  the  plants  are  too  thick.  Those  that  have  been 
transplanted  from  pots  or  boxes  and  are  some 
6  inches  high  may  have  a  slight  ridge  of  soil 
drawn  up  to  them.  A  liberal  sprinkling  of  soot 
and  wood  ashes  should  also  be  given.  Staking 
should  be  done  before  the  Beans  fall  about,  but  if 
performed  too  early  it  prevents  the  ingress  of  sun 
and  light  and  causes  a  weakly  growth.  I  like  a 
single  row  of  stout,  tall  stakes.  These,  after 
being  inserted  firmly  in  the  soil,  should  be  kept 
in  posit-on  by  others  placed  horizontally  along 
them  ard  tied  with  tar  twine.  On  light,  warm 
soils  I  nave  known  early  Scarlet  Runners  planted 
in  rather  shallow  trenches,  and  protected  from 
fros'j  and  cold  winds  by  arched  Ash  or  Hazel  sticks 
wi'.h  a  canopy  of  stout  canvas  placed  on  at  dusk. 
,  Leeks. — If,  according  to  advice  given  in  a 
/ormer  calendar,  seed  for  the  production  of  early 
autumn  Leeks  was  sown  in  warmth  in  February, 
the  young  seedlings,  if  due  hardening  has  been 
practised,  will  now  be  fit  for  planting  out  in 
trenches  or  in  level  beds,  as  the  case  may  be. 
!  The  largest  Leeks  are  grown  in  trenches,  in  which 
'earthing  up  can  be  easily  performed,  and  feeding 
\'ith  farmyard  liquid— the  best  of  all  stimulants 
fc-  Leeks— be  accomplished  without  fear  of  any 
ru.iiing  to  waste.  Take  out  trenches  similar  to 
those  prepared  for  Celery,  only  somewhat  shal- 
lower, and  dig  in  a  liberal  allowance  of  well- 
decomposed  manure.  I  have  used  pig  manure 
with  good  results,  digging  it  in  deeply  and  plant- 
ing after  well  firming  and  watering.  Lift  the 
young  plants  from  the  bo.xes  or  frames  with  great 
care,  as  the  brittle  roots  are  easily  injured.  Make 
holes  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  deep,  and  after  cut- 
ting a  slight  portion  from  the  tops,  drop  each 
into  the  holes,  afterwards  knocking  in  a  little 
soil  to  steady  them.  They  will  need  ro  further 
attention  until  established  and  growth  is  well 
above  ground,  feeding  either  with  farmyard 
liquid  or  some  quick-acting  fertiliser  in  showery 
weather.  If  the  plot  for  the  main  batch  is  not 
yet  prepared,  let  it  be  done  at  once,  and  where 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  this  vegetable  I 
advise  planting  the  smallest  roots  somowhat 
closely  together  in  the  ordinary  manner.  These 
will  be  found  very  serviceable  for  cooking  and 


soups  during  winter  and  spring.  When  putting 
in  the  young  plants,  take  care  that  no  soil  falls 
into  the  centres.  Capital  results  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of  trenches  sufficiently  wide  to  accom- 
modate three  or  four  rows  of  plants.  Earthing 
up  can  be  successfully  accomplished,  as  in  the 
case  of  Celery,  if  care  is  taken.  I  like  to  grow 
two  or  even  three  varieties,  as  sometimes  if  one 
sort  runs  to  seed,  another  will  not. 

Roots. — Where  gentle  rains  have  fallen,  thin- 
ning out  the  earliest  root  crops  will  now  be  an 
easy  matter,  and  will  have  become  general.  Even 
in  gardens  where  the  rainfall  has  been  small,  thin- 
ning of  such  things  as  Onions  and  Carrots  must  not 
be  delayed,  or  crowding  and  weakness  will  be  the 
result.  The  best  way  to  raise  Onions  is  by  the  aid 
of  a  pointed  stick  or  plant  label,  thus  preventing 
them  from  snapping  off  just  below  the  surface. 
Where  the  surface  is  in  an  extra  hard  baked  con- 
dition, it  is  a  good  plan  and  a  saving  of  labour  in 
the  end  to  give  the  bed  a  good  watering  the  day 
previous  to  thinning.  Where  as  a  rule  the  Onion 
maggot  gives  trouble,  thinning  should  only  be 
done  moderately  at  first,  as  sometimes  the  pest 
will  attack  the  bulbs  after  they  reach  a  good 
size,  and  if  thinned  too  freely  at  first  the  crop 
presents  a  patchy  appearance  and  the  weight  is 
greatly  reduced.  The  importance  of  stirring  the 
surface  frequently  with  the  Dutch  hoe  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  also  giving  occasional  sprinklin 
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of  soot  and  guano  or  some  other  approved 
fertiliser  in  showery  weather.  The  final  thinning 
out  may  now  be  given  to  the  Turnip-rooted 
and  other  early  varieties  of  Beetroot.  Where 
any  blanks  occur  in  the  rows,  they  may  be 
made  up  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
The  best  way  is  to  leave  a  row  a  little  thicker 
than  the  rest  from  which  plants  for  filling  up 
vacancies  can  be  drawn.  They  should  be  very 
carefully  lifted  by  the  aid  of  a  small  hand-fork 
and  planted  with  a  dibber,  or,  what  is  perhaps  a 
better  way,  draw  out  a  shallow  drill,  moisten  it 
well  and  plant  the  following  day,  making  the  soil 
firm.  Probably  some  gardeners  are  not  aware 
how  well  Beet  generally  does  after  being  trans 
planted.  J.  C. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Figs. —The  interval  between  the  ripening  of  the 
first  and  second  crop  of  Figs  on  planted-out  trees 
affords  an  opportunity  for  heavy  syringings  to 
clear  off  any  red  spider  that  may  have  accumu 
lated  while  syringing  has  been  suspended,  which 
must  be  when  ripe  fruits  are  hanging.  If  the 
fruits  are  grown  for  market,  they  may  be  picked 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  coloured,  provided  they 
are  forward  enough  to  show  no  sign  of  bleeding 
at  the  stem  when  severed  from  the  trees, 
after  each  close  gathering  it  is  possible  to  syringe 
without  doing  any  injury  ;  but  when  the  fruits 


.re  required  for  home  use  they  are  more  luscious 
f  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  ripe  on  the  tree, 
and  this,  of  course,  prevents  syringing.  Red 
spider  often  attacks  the  second  crop  fruits  before 

shows  on  the  leaves,  and  if  not  checked  in 
time  it  hardens  the  akin,  gives  the  fruits  an 
nhealthy,  brown  appearance  and  prevents  them 
swelling  to  the  proper  size  ;  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  sharp  watch,  and,  if  need  be, 
sponging  should  be  reported  to.  If  former  calen- 
dar notes  have  been  attended  to,  there  should  be 
no  reason  for  this,  as  a  policy  which  includes  the 
daily  heavy  syringings  advised  on  every  avail- 
able opportunity  is  usually  sufBcient  to  enable 
the  trees  to  go  through  the  dangerous  period 
without  much  harm  being  done.  Continue  to  tie 
down  the  growths  at  frequent  intervals,  as  the 
stout  shoots  and  big  leaves  iiuickly  become  awk- 
ward to  manage,  especially  if  they  have  been 
allowed  to  turn  upwards  at  the  points.  A  con- 
siderable .amount  of  water  will  still  be  needed,  as 
the  second  and  heaviest  crop  will  now  be  making 
heavy  demands  on  the  roots,  and  at  each  water- 
ing some  manurial  agent  should  be  used,  except 
during  the  time  when  the  fruits  are  not  swelling  ; 
I  then  prefer  to  use  clean  water  only.  Close  the 
house  and  syringe  early  in  the  afternoon,  as  the 
Fig  will  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  sun-heat 
in  a  moisture-laden  atmosphere. 

Pot  Figs. — There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  time  to  pot  early  forced 
Figs.  It  was  common  in  former  years  to  do  this 
at  the  back  end  of  the  season,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  better  all-round  results  can  be  had  by  pot- 
ting the  trees  soon  after  the  crop  is  off'  and  then 
encouraging  root-action  by  keeping  them  in  a 
growing  temperature  for  a  month  or  so  longer. 
The  pot  trees  do  not  require  annual  repotting,  but 
a  time  comes  when  it  must  be  done,  and  it  is  well 
to  give  a  fairly  big  shift  when  about  it,  provided 
sufficient  porosity  is  given  to  the  staple  soil  by 
allowing  a  goodly  quantity  of  lime  rubble  to  be 
mi.xed  with  the  somewhat  heavy  loam  which  most 
fruit  trees  enjoy.  As  a  manure  nothing  is  better 
than  half-inch  bones,  for  these  provide  food  for 
some  years,  and  it  is  a  lasting  food  which  is 
wanted.  Drain  the  pots  thoroughly  and  pot  very 
firmly,  but  do  not  fill  the  pots  within  2  inches  or 
more  of  the  rim,  as  room  will  be  necessary  for  top- 
dressing  the  plants  next  year,  when  the  addition 
of  fresh  material  on  the  surface  will  have  a  wel- 
come influence  on  the  fruits.  Younger  stock 
which  is  being  worked  up  to  take  the  place  of 
some  of  the  oldest  pot  trees  should  now  be  potted 
up  if  it  is  intended  to  give  the  plants  a  further 
shift  this  year,  as  they  will  require  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  fill  the  new  pots  with  roots. 

Pines. — Forward  stocks  of  Queens  will  now  be 
in  good  condition  for  putting  into  their  fruiting 
pots,  and  this  should  be  done  as  .soon  as  possible 
provided  the  pots  they  now  occupy  are  getting 
full  of  roots,  as  they  will  probably  turn  out  to  be 
the  most  useful  of  the  batch  and  come  into  fruit 
early  enough  in  the  season  to  prevent  a  break 
between  the  winter  and  summer  fruiters.  Pot 
firmly,  using  a  mixture  in  which  fibrous  loam 
carefully  pulled  to  pieces  by  hand  and  freed  from 
some  of  the  finer  particles  will  be  the  principal 
item.  Burnt  refuse  may  be  added  to  the  extent 
of  one-fifth  the  bulk,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
of  bones  to  the  barrowload  of  soil  will  be  very 
helpful.  Drain  the  pots  well,  as  the  soil  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  sour.  See  that  the 
plunging  material  is  kept  in  good  condition  and 
that  the  bottom-heat  is  kept  steadily  active,  giv- 
ing a  temperature  of  about  83°.  Syringe  freely 
at  closing  time  and  keep  a  humid  atmosphere  in 
all  the  houses,  but  avoid  sjringing  the  fruiting 
plants.  Shade  lightly  when  the  sun  is  very 
bright,  and  be  careful  with  the  ventilation  so  that 
shHrp  draughts  are  never  present. 

Melons.  — Where  the  fruits  are  now  swelling 
the  plants  may  have  weak  liquid  manure  given  at 
each  watering,  and  this  may  be  continued  up  to 
the  time  when  netting  is  finished,  after  which  a 
return  to  clear  water  will  be  beneficial.  Continue 
with  each  batch  the  cultural  details  given  a  few 
weeks  ago,  taking  care  that  the  lateral  growths 
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are  pinched  back  before  they  get  big,  the  oft- 
reiterated  advice  as  to  not  divesting  plants  of 
their  growrth  in  a  wholesale  way  at  one  operation 
being  especially  applicable  to  Melons,  which 
detest  severe  checks  at  any  time.  Support  the 
swelling  fruits  before  they  get  heavy  enough  to 
strain  the  bine  and  do  not  attempt  to  overcrop 
the  plants,  as  a  few  good  and  well-finishod  fruits 
are  better  than  a  heavy  crop,  some  of  which 
cannot  obtain  the  necessary  requirements  to 
finish  well.  Look  out  sharply  tor  canker  in 
the  stems,  as  this  may  be  easily  stopped  by 
an  early  application  of  fresh  lime  to  the  spot 
affected,  but  if  allowed  to  develop  a  bad  wound 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  plant  finishing  up  its 
fruits  properly.  Ripe  fruits  should  be  cut  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  crack  round  the  stem,  as 
they  then  finish  up  better  in  the  fruit  room  than 
they  do  if  left  in  the  house  and  subjected  to  its 
varying  temperatures.  Frame  Melons  may  be 
planted  as  soon  as  ready,  and  when  they  have 
made  two  or  three  rough  leaves  the  points  ought 
to  be  pinched  out  so  that  each  plant  may  make 
two  leads,  these  to  be  again  pinched  before  they 
reach  the  sides  of  the  frame.  Except  for  growing 
two  leads  to  each  plant,  their  treatment  will  be 
practically  the  same  as  that  for  the  house-groivn 
cordon  plants,  but  frame  Melons  require  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  the  matter  of  ventilation  and 
also  in  keeping  the  linings  at  an  equable  tempe- 
rature. The  method  of  ventilating  should  vary 
with  the  wind,  always  raising  th8.t  side  or  end  of 
the  light  opposite  to  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing, 
and  never  putting  on  air  so  freely  as  is  common 
with  most  other  occupants  of  frames.  Provided 
a  little  air  is  given  early  to  disperse  the  night 
vapours,  the  plants  will  stand  a  great  amount)  of 
heat  and  enjoy  it.  Close  the  frames  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  syringe  the  plants  and  surfaces  of 
the  linings,  &c.,  on  fine  days  except  during  the 
flowering  period. 

Peaches. — Trees  on  which  the  fruits  are  ripen- 
ing should  be  looked  over  every  morning  while 
the  house  is  still  cool,  and  any  fruits  that  are 
ready  should  then  be  gathered.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  leave  the  fruits  until  they  are  ripe  enough  to 
fall,  for  they  gain  nothing  in  flavour  during  the 
few  hours  preceding  this,  and  are  best  off  the 
trees.  It  is  customary  in  many  places  to  suspend 
nets  under  the  trees  to  catch  the  falling  fruit,  but 
I  look  on  this  as  bad  practice.  The  nets  bruise 
the  fruits  more  or  less,  and  this,  together  with 
the  over-ripe  stage  which  they  have  reached, 
renders  them  unfit  for  packing  to  go  a  journey, 
and  detracts  from  their  appearance  if  used  at 
home.  CoRNUBiAN. 


APRIL  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 
As  in  1898,  spring  has  been  tardy  in  unfolding 
her  beauties,  although  the  season  is  certainly 
rather  more  advanced  than  was  the  case  at  the 
same  period  of  last  year.  Then  on  May  Day  not 
a  Lilac  blossom  was  expanded  ;  now  many  of  the 
white  and  also  of  the  coloured  varieties  are  bear- 
ing trusses  of  half-opened  flowers.  In  sheltered 
valleys  the  Wood  Hyacinths  have  already  com- 
menced to  spangle  the  earth  with  their  blue 
flower-heads,  which  as  May  advances  will  veil 
the  ground  with  a  sheet  of  unbroken  azure ; 
whereas  last  year  scarce  a  Bluebell  was  to  be 
found  on  May  Day.  The  trees,  too,  are  more 
forward  than  they  were  in  1898,  though  far  barer 
of  leafage  than  was  the  case  in  189Q  and  1897. 
The  Elm  top's  ruddy  flush  has  turned  to  green, 
the  young  foliage  of  the  Oaks  gleams  with  a 
yellow  shimmer,  and  the  Chestnut's  leaf  is  fast 
spreading  into  the  perfect  fan.  On  the  banks  of 
tlie  Dart  the  tender  green  of  the  Larches  stands 
out  against  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  Scotch  Firs, 
and  in  every  creek  the  wild  Cherries  are  blossom- 
ing. Plum  and  Pear  trees  are  white  with  profuse 
bloom,  and  in  sheltered  coombes  the  Apple  trees 
are  pink  with  flower.  The  banks  of  the  deep 
lanes  are  yellow  with  Primroses  and  blue  with 
Dog  Violets,  while  here  and  there  the  lesser  Peri- 
winkle smothers  both  Primrose  and  Violet  with 
its  glossy  foliage  and  soft  blue  stars.     By  the 


stream-side  the  yellow  of  the  Marsh  Marigold 
shines  like  fire,  and  in  damp  orchards  "  Ladies' 
Smocks  all  silver  white,"  the  Milkmaids  of  the 
Devon  peasantry,  more  widely  known  as  Cackoo 
Flowers,  blend  their  soft  colouring  with  the  lush- 
green  of  the  grass.  Beneath  the  straggling  hedge- 
rows the  fragile  chalices  of  the  Wood  Sorrel 
gleam  amid  their  trefoil  leaves.  Wood  Anemones 
st;ar  the  open  copses,  on  a  sunny  bank  above  a 
disused  quarry  the  first  purple  spires  of  the 
Orchis  rise  from  its  spotted  leaves,  and  cuckoo 
and  swallow  have  at  length  returned.  The  series 
of  frosts  in  the  latter  part  of  March  was  answer- 
able for  no  small  amount  of  damage  to  vegeta- 
tion. I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  since  from 
the  owner  of  a  very  beautiful  garden  not  far  dis- 
tant, who  writes :  "  The  many  months  of  com- 
paratively mild  weather  which  we  experienced 
this  winter,  during  which  time  growth  was  being 
slowly  made,  rendered  plants  and  shrubs  totally 
unable  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  succession 
of  frosts  at  the  end  of  March.  Datura  suaveolens, 
which  has  been  killed  to  the  ground,  had  many 
buds  in  February.  The  huge  bushes  of  Paris 
Daisy,  which  were  then  flowering,  were  also 
killed.  The  hedge  of  old  pink  China  Roses, 
which  flowered  through  the  winter,  was  also 
badly  cut,  and  the  early-flowering  Rhododen- 
drons, which  generally  charm  us  with  their  rose- 
coloured  trusses  in  February,  but  this  year  were 
bright  with  bloom  in  mid-January,  had  their 
beauty  entirely  destroyed,  but  their  unopened 
buds  were  unharmed  and  have  since  expanded. 
Melianthus  major,  which  was  showing  a  fine 
flower-spike  in  March,  was  also  quite  ruined." 

Adonis  vernalis  has  unfolded  its  yellow  flowers 
above  its  thread-like  foliage,  and  early  in  the 
month  both  Anemone  apennina  and  A.  bland.-i 
were  in  full  beauty,  as  was  the  yellow-flowered 
A.  ranunculoides,  a  most  striking  plant  when 
grown  in  large  masses.  The  Pasque  Flower  (A. 
Pulsatilla)  has  produced  its  purple  flowers  on 
their  downy  stems  through  the  entire  month,  and 
the  charming  A.  Robinsoniana,  the  loveliest  of 
the  Windflowers,  was  at  its  best  in  mid- April.  A 
colony  of  this  Anemone  in  full  flower  on  a  grassy 
knoll  with  the  spring  sunlight  shining  on  the 
silver-blue  blossoms  is  one  of  the  fairest  sights 
imaginable.  A.  fulgens  was  a  dazzling  spot  of 
colour  at  the  commencement  of  April,  but  is  now 
flowerless,  though  the  old  Poppy  Anemone  that 
opened  its  first  flower  before  Christmas  is  bloom- 
ing as  bravely  as  ever.  Alyssum  saxatile  brightens 
many  a  rockery  and  path  edging  with  its  clear 
yellow,  and  the  Sweet  Alyssum  (Kteniga  mari- 
tima)  is  white  with  honey-scented  flowers.  The 
Cape  Pondweed  (Aponogeton  distachyon)  is  bear- 
ing a  profusion  of  its  floating  Hawthorn-perfumed 
blossoms  in  ponds  and  rock  basins.  This  plant  is 
a  most  persistent  bloomer,  and  I  have  known  it 
produce  flowers  throughout  the  entire  winter. 
The  Arabis,  or  Mountain  Snow,  has  been  white 
with  blossom  throughout  the  entire  month,  but 
its  season  of  display  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
Aubrietias  of  many  shades  of  colour,  from  pale 
lavender  to  deep  purple  and  of  varied  tints  of 
rose,  have  been  bright  with  sheets  of  bloom. 
Seedlings  of  the  better  coloured  varieties  are 
easily  raised,  but  they  do  not  come  particularly 
true  to  tint.  The  Thrifts  (Armeria)  are  expanding 
their  tightly  packed  flower-heads,  and  the  Borage- 
like Arnebia  echioides  is  bearing  its  yellow  blooms. 
Cardamine  trifolia  is  a  pretty  sight,  its  dense  mats 
of  foliage  hidden  beneath  thickly-set  white  bloom- 
trusses,  and  the  Fumitories  (Corydalis),  yellow, 
white,  and  purple,  are  everywhere  coming  into 
flower.  An  old  wall  covered  with  these  common 
plants,  that  seed  themselves  so  freely  in  the 
interstices  of  the  stones,  is  a  pretty  sight  when 
clothed  with  their  delicate,  deeply-cut  foliage  and 
soft-coloured  flowers.  On  sunny  walls  Clematis 
montana  has  already  commenced  its  display,  but 
the  white,  purple-spotted  blossoms  of  C.  calathina, 
which  has  been  in  bloom  for  the  last  three  months, 
are  now  interspersed  with  numbers  of  fluffy  seed- 
vessels.  A  few  flowers  are  open  on  Cistus  floren- 
tious,  and  Dondia  Epipactis  still  covers  a  space  of 
the  rook    garden   with  its  golden-centred,  pale  | 


green  bracts.  The  American  Cowslip  (Dodeca- 
theon  Meadia)is  growing  vigorously  and  flowering 
well  in  damp  positions,  and  D.  Jeffrayanum  has 
also  been  in  bloom.  In  cottage  gardens  the  double 
Daisies  are  masses  of  flower,  and  the  Lyre  Flower 
(Dicentra  spectabilis),  better  known  among  the 
villagers  as  the  Bleeding  Heart,  has  its  curving 
shoots  thickly  studded  with  pendent  pink  blos- 
soms. Large  specimens  of  this  plant  are  most 
graceful  and  decorative  objects  in  the  late  spring, 
but,  as  they  become  unsightly  later  in  the  season, 
should  be  planted  where  their  deterioration  will 
be  hidden  by  subjects  that  continue  their  growth 
into  the  autumn,  such  as  Starworts.  The  giant 
Leopard's- bane  (Doronicum  plantagineum  excel- 
sum  Harpur-Crewe)  is  an  invaluable  plant  in  the 
spring  border,  and  is  now  becoming  a  brilliant 
sight  with  its  narrow-  rayed,  golden  star  flowers  on 
their  tall  stems.  Close  to  these  the  purple  Flag 
Irises  are  expanding  their  blooms,  the  deep  violet 
and  bright  gold  in  broad  masses  creating  a  most 
effective  colour  contrast.  Dryas  octopetala  in  the 
rock  garden  has  opened  the  first  of  its  white 
blooms,  and  the  common  Dog's-tooth  Violet 
(Erythronium  dens-canis),as  well  as  E.  Johnstoni 
and  E.  revolutura,  have  been  in  flower.  The 
Mexican  Daisy  (Erigeron  mucronatus)  has  com- 
menced to  bloom  on  sheltered  walls,  where  self- 
sown  seedlings  have  sprung  up  to  life  between  the 
stones,  and  Erigeron  speciosus  has  unclosed  its 
earliest  lavender  golden-eyed  flowers.  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  most  persistent  bloomers  among 
hardy  plants,  often  continuing  in  flower  in  South 
Devon  until  October  or  November.  Epimedium 
pinnatum  has  borne  its  yellow  flower-spikes  above 
its  bronze-marbled  leafage,  and  Erinus  alpinus, 
both  purple  and  white  varieties,  are  blooming  on 
garden  walls. 

The  Crown  Imperials  bloomed  well  into  April, 
while  through  the  month  the  Snake's  -  head 
Fritillaries  (F.  Meleagrisj  bore  their  delicate  droop- 
ing blossoms.  It  is  when  naturalised  in  the  grass 
that  these  fair  flowers  appear  in  their  loveliest 
guise,  the  pale  bells  of  colonies  of  the  white 
variety  forming  an  exquisite  contrast  with  the 
emerald-green  of  the  sward.  F.  armena  has  also 
been  in  bloom,  likewise  F.  persica,  with  its  many- 
flowered  bloom-scapes  of  purple-black  blossoms. 
I  have  also  seen  the  beautiful  F.  aurea  flowering 
in  a  rock  garden.  Gentiana  verna  has  disclosed 
its  small  flowers  of  deepest  blue,  and  the  Gentian- 
ella  (G.  acaulia)  has  borne  its  richly-tinted  flowers' 
in  increasing  numbers.  The  yellow  blooms  of  Geum 
montanum  have  begun  to  expand,  and  G.  cocci- 
neum  and  its  double  variety  show  their  brilliant 
scarlet  blossoms,  though  a  good  three  weeks  later 
than  was  the  case  in  1897.  On  warm  rockeries 
the  Sun  Roses  (Helianthemum)  are  commencing 
their  display,  and  Heuchera  sanguinea  shows  the 
crimson  of  its  earliest  bloom-spikes.  Helonias 
bullata  has  produced  its  rosy  purple  flowers,  and 
Iberis  corifolia  has  been  white,  with  its  snowy, 
flat  bloom-heads,  while  I.  Pruiti  has  also  blos- 
somed. The  Violet  Cress  (lonopsidium  acaule) 
has  continued  its  display,  its  spreading  mat 
entirely  covered  with  its  minute  lavender-coloured 
flowers.  Iris  stylosa  produced  its  scented  blos- 
soms until  mid-April,  having  bloomed  uninter- 
ruptedly for  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which 
time  hundreds  of  blossoms  have  been  cut  from  a 
patch,  but  a  yard  across.  Iris  florentina  has  come 
into  bloom,  and  many  varieties  of  I.  olbiensis  and 
I.  pumila  have  produced  their  flowers  of  varied 
tints  throughout  the  month,  while  the  Snake's- 
head  Iris  (I.  tuberosa)  was  also  in  bloom  early  in 
April.  In  sheltered  and  sunny  positions  in  fight 
soil  Ixias  and  Sparaxis  have  been  in  bloom,  as  well 
as  Mesembryanthemums  and  the  blue  Lithosper- 
mum  prostratum.  The  Virginian  Cowslip  (Mer- 
tensia  virginica)  has  produced  its  drooping  heads 
of  clear  blue  flowers,  and  M.  sibirica  its  less 
pleasing  purple  blossoms.  M.  virginica  is  a 
graceful  plant,  but  apparently  does  not  succeed 

a  heavy,  retentive  soil,  though  I  have  seen  it 
growing  with  surprising  vigour  in  a  damp,  por- 
ous compost.  Megasea  (Saxifraga)  cordifolia  is 
bearing  its  large  rose-coloured  flower-heads  on 
rockeries,  and  Morisia  hypogaia  has  spangled  its 
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dark  green  leafage  with  its  tiny  clear  jellow 
blossoms,  while  the  spikelets  o(  Muscari  conicum 
were  in  perfection  at,  the  commencement  of  the 
month.  Tlie  double  JIarsh  Marigold  is  now  in 
bloom,  but,  in  common  with  many  flowers,  this 
form  with  its  crowded  petals  entirely  lacks  the 
simple  grace  of  the  wild  variety  of  the  water 
meadows.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month  I  saw 
a  fine  plant  of  the  so-called  New  Zealand  Forget- 
me-not  (Myosotidium  nobile)  in  bloom,  a  native  of 
Chatham  Island.  I  have  seen  it  doing  well  in  a 
few  gardens  in  the  south-west,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  manage  it  in  my  heavy  soil.  It  is  said  to 
grow  in  sand  within  reach  of  the  spray  of  the  sea 
m  its  native  habitat,  and  the  specimen  to  which 
I  have  just  referred  had  been  afforded  a  substra- 
tum of  seaweed,  and  had  been  planted  in  a  com- 
post of  which  half  was  sea  sand.  It  certainly  was 
a  credit  to  this  method  of  culture,  as  it  was  in 
vigorous  health,  and  will  attain  an  even  more 
decorative  appearance  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month. 

Narcissi  were  in  full  beauty  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month,  but  a  severe  northerly  gale  at 
the  close  of  the  first  week  ruined  the  appearance 
of  thousands  of  blooms.  N.  Johnston!  Queen  of 
Spain  has  bloomed  well  on  a  grassy  slope,  Ijacked 
by  the  taller  flower-scapes  of  N.  Emperor,  the 
self-yellov/  of  their  blossoms  harmonising  well. 
The  white  Star  Daffodils  (N.  Leedsi)  are  also  very 
lovely  when  naturalised  in  open  glades,  and  in 
such  positions  have  seeded  themselves  freely  in 
the  grass.  Katharine  Spurrell,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
and  Minnie  Hume  are  three  beautiful  varieties  of 
this  section.  Grandee  is  a  fine  late  bicolor  trum- 
pet, coming  after  Horsfieldi  and  Empress,  and 
thus  especially  valuable.  N.  Burbidgei  is  an  ex- 
quisite flower,  but  was  not  available  in  any  quan- 
tity for  Easter  decoration,  the  first  blooms  not 
expanding  until  the  last  day  of  March.  Vanessa 
is  a  pretty  variety  of  this  section.  Barri  con- 
apicuus,  with  its  primrose  perianth  and  orange- 
rimmed  nectary,  is  a  striking  flower  and  a 
universal  favourite,  while  N.  poeticus  poetarum, 
the  whole  of  whose  nectary  is  suffused  with  crim- 
son, is  quite  the  gem  of  the  Pheasant's-eye  section. 
Queen  Anne's  double  Daffodil,  with  its  pale  lemon, 
quaintly-fashioned  flowers,  I  have  noticed  doing 
well  in  the  grass.  In  the  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  petals  it  is  very  similar  to  Queen 
Anne's  double  Jonquil,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
quantity  in  many  old  gardens  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  ordi- 
nary double  Jonquil.  A  Narcissus  that  has  been 
exceptionally  fine  in  some  gardens  this  year  is  the 
handsome  Sir  Watkin.  The  creeping  Forget- 
me-not  (Omphalodes  verna)  and  its  white  variety 
are  in  bloom,  and  Myosotis  dissitiflora  is  every- 
where a  sheet  of  blue.  No  more  lovely  carpeting 
for  the  Poet's  Daffodil  can  be  found  than  this 
Forget-me-not,  the  chaste  white  flowers  with 
their  glaucous  leaves  rising  from  a  breadth  of 
azure  presenting  a  fair  picture.  After  the  Myo- 
sotis flowers  have  faded  the  plants  become  un- 
sightly and  have  to  be  removed,  but  if  a  batch 
has  been  planted  in  a  spare  bed  in  the  kitchen 
garden  or  elsewhere  and  is  allowed  to  seed, 
an  immense  quantity  of  seedling  plants  will  be 
provided  for  autumnal  planting.  The  Spring 
Vetch  (Orobus  vernus)  has  produced  its  purple 
and  blue  flowers  in  profusion.  Tufted  Pansies 
are  blooming,  and  the  beds  of  Polyanthus  are 
bright  with  handsome  flowers,  ranging  from 
deepest  maroon  to  palest  yellow.  The  blue  Prim- 
roses have  also  flowered  well,  but  packets  of  seed 
produce  plants  varying  in  no  small  degree  in 
depth  of  coloaring,  and  therefore  in  effectiveness. 
Of  Primulas,  P.  cortusoides,  P.  denticulata,  P. 
japonica,  P.  marginata,  P.  rosea,  and  P.  Sieboldi 
have  come  into  flower,  and  I  saw  a  small  plant  of 
P.  Palinuri  carrying  two  spikes  of  bloom.  The 
best  plants  of  the  last  species  that  I  have  ever 
seen  I  came  across  three  years  ago  in  the  rock 
garden  at  Abbotsbury  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  where 
a  large  patch  was  in  vigorous  health  and  bearing 
a  profusion  of  yellow.  Cowslip-like  flowers.  The 
pink  Pulmonaria  has  produced  its  inconspicuous 
flowers,  and  the  lovely  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis 


has  borne  its  pure  white,  golden  centred  blossoms. 
Of  the  Saxifrages,  the  beautiful  S.  Burseriana  had 
practically  passed  out  of  bloom  by  the  first  of  the 
month,  but  was  followed  by  the  equally  charming 
S.  Boydi,  whose  pale  yellow  flowers  on  their  red 
stems  are  particularly  attractive.  This  pretty 
little  Rockfoil  is  by  no  means  a  fast  grower  and 
does  not  succeed  in  all  rock  gardens,  but  is  so 
desirable  a  subject,  that  any  special  care  lavished 
upon  its  culture  is  well  repaid  if  it  results  in  its 
becoming  permanently  established.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  S.  Wallacei  and  many  of  the 
mossy  Saxifrages  came  into  bloom.  In  a  neigh- 
bouring garden  I  noticed  Shortia  galacifolia  in 
flower,  and  also  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  the 
Blood-root,  growing  on  a  mossy  spot  beneath 
deciduous  trees,  its  snowy  flowers  contrasting  well 
with  their  green  setting.  White  and  pink  Blue- 
bells are  now  to  be  seen  in  flower  in  many  gardens. 
They  have  a  pretty  effect  on  the  grass  of  a  lawn 
or  in  the  wild  garden,  but  are  scarcely  so  lovely 
as  their  sisters  of  the  woods.  The  Satin  Flower 
(Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum)  and  its  white  form 
have  blossomed,  the  latter,  with  its  pure,  droop- 
ing flowers  and  Rush-like  foliage,  being  an 
attractive  plant.  In  sheltered  corners  the  Foam 
Flower  {Tiarella  cordifolia)  has  commenced  to 
bloom,  and  Triteleia  uniflora  is  bearing  its  white 
stars.  Garden  Tulips  have  been  very  gay,  while 
of  species,  the  exquisite  rose  and  white  Tulipa 
Clusiana,  the  brilliant  T.  Greigi,  T.  retroflexa, 
with  its  narrow-petalled  soft  yellow  flowers,  T. 
eylvestris,  and  T.  undulatifolia,  with  its  crimped 
leaf  edges,  may  be  noted  as  April  flowers.  Vinca 
acutiloba,  after  having  flowered  throughout  the 
entire  winter,  is  still  blooming,  but  the  Violets, 
where  these  have  not  been  divided  for  making 
new  beds,  which  should  be  done  every  April,  are 
ceasing  to  flower,  oheir  departure  baing  marked 
by  the  odorous  blossoming  of  the  Wallflowers, 
which  are  now  in  profuse  bloom. 

In  Mr.  Archer-Hind's  garden  at  Coombefish- 
acre,  amongst  other  flowers  the  following  were  in 
bloom:  The  large  Wood  Anemone  (A.  sylvestris 
grandiflora),  a  variety  of  A.  fulgens  with  rounded 
petals  almost  like  those  of  A.  coronaria,  but  with 
leafage  absolutely  similar  to  that  of  A.  fulgens, 
and  a  bright  red  form  of  A.  stellata,  formerly 
known  as  A.  militaris.  Convolvulus  Cneorum 
had  several  expanded  blossoms,  and  Gladiolus 
tiistis  was  in  full  bloom.  This  Gladiolus  is  a 
charming  flower,  particularly  valuable  owing  to 
the  early  period  at  which  it  blooms.  It  has  much 
the  habit  of  G.  Colvillei  albus,  growing  to  a  height 
of  from  2  feet  to  2  feeb  6  inches,  its  blossoms 
being  of  a  pale  sulphur  colour,  with  a  line  of 
rather  darker  yellow  running  down  the  centre  of 
each  petal.  It  seems  quite  hardy,  since  it  was 
unharmed  by  the  frosts  of  March,  and  self-sown 
seedlings  are  springing  up  thickly  round  the 
clumps.  As  twilight  approaches  the  blossoms 
exhale  a  delicious  perfume,  but  are  scentless 
during  the  day.  In  gardening  dictionaries  this 
self-yellow  form  is  not  mentioned,  one  giving  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  as  brown-red  and  another  as 
being  minutely  spotted  with  reddish  brown  dots. 
Mr.  Archer-Hind  informed  me  that  occasionally  a 
scape  of  the  latter  type  appeared  amongst  the 
sheaves  of  bloom  in  his  garden.  The  delicate 
little  Iris  lacustris  was  in  flower,  as  well  as  many 
choice  seedling  Narcissi.  N.  tenuior  was  also 
in  bloom,  as  was  a  fine  clump  of  N.  triandrus 
pulchellus,  which  was  in  vigorous  health  and 
blooming  profusely  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the 
border.  Ornithogalum  tenuifolium  was  flowering, 
and  of  herbaceous  Peonies  from  Spain  one  was 
already  past  its  best,  while  a  second  was  expand- 
ing its  single  blossoms.  Puschkinia  scilloides, 
Scilla  amiena,  S.  lilio-hyacinthus  and  the  purple 
Romulea  were  in  flower,  and  the  Celandine  Poppy 
(Stylophorum  diphyllum)  was  blossoming.  This 
is  a  handsome  plant  in  the  latter  days  of  April 
and  during  May,  when  the  clear  yellow  flowers 
are  produced  freely  above  the  deeply-cut  leafage. 
Of  the  Wood  Lilies,  several  clumps  of  Trilhum 
sessile  californicum,  procured  from  different 
sources,  were  in  bloom,  and  exhibited  great 
divergence    in   point  of  stature,    some    batches 


being  IS  inches  in  height,  while  others  barely 
attained  6  inches.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
variation  in  the  width  of  the  petals,  these  in  some 
cases  being  very  narrow,  and  therefore  detracting 
from  the  appearance  of  the  expanded  flowers. 
Vigorous  broad-petalled  specimens  are,  however, 
distinctly  superior  in  effect  to  T.  grandiflorum  as 
usually  met  with.     Of 

Shrubs, 
Acacia  Riceana  and  A.  verticillata  were  blooming 
profusely  at  Kingswear,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dart,  in  the  open  garden,  the  latter  having 
formed  vigorous  young  trees  about  8  feet  in 
height.  Here  the  Fire  Bush  (Embothrium  coc- 
cineum)  was  about  expanding  its  vermilion 
flower-clusters.  Abutilon  vexillarium  has  com- 
menced its  lengthy  season  of  bloom,  and  Azira 
microphylla  has  expanded  its  first  flowers.  Ber- 
beris  .Aquifolium  is  in  bloom,  as  is  B.  Darwini, 
large  isolated  specimens  of  the  latter  growing  on 
the  grass,  when  allowed  to  assume  their  natural 
form,  being  especially  decorative  now  that  their 
dark,  shiny  foliage  is  festooned  with  orange-yel- 
low flower  sprays.  In  some  gardens  the  Mexican 
Orange  Flower  (Choisya  ternata)  has  opened  the 
first  of  its  scented  bloom-trusses,  and  Coronilla 
glauca,  as  well  as  C.  Emerus,  are  in  flower. 
Cytisus  priecox  is  smothered  in  its  pale  yellow 
blossoms,  and  Daphne  Cneorum  has  produced  its 
odorous  pink  flower-heads.  The  Forsythias  have 
shrouded  clifl'  and  wall  with  their  clear  yellow 
flower  cascades,  and  the  Lilacs  commenced  to 
expand  their  perfumed  bloom-spires  before  April 
had  departed,  while  great  Laurel  trees  over  20 
feet  in  height  that  grow  beside  a  neighbouring 
lakelet  were  covered  with  sickly-sweet  flower- 
spikes.  The  Jew's  Mallow  (Kerria  japonica)  and 
its  double  variety,  of  which  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  more  common,  are  in  profuse  bloom,  cottage 
and  barn  walls  being  often  golden  orange  with 
their  thickly  borne  blossoms.  The  Yulan  (Mag- 
nolia conspicua)  produced  its  white  flower-cups 
on  leafless  branches  early  in  the  month,  and  M. 
stellata,  or  Halleana,  has  borne  its  starry  blooms, 
while  M.  obovata  purpurea  was  in  flower  towards 
the  end  of  April.  The  Japanese  Maples  have  put 
forth  their  deeply-cut  foliage  of  bronze,  maroon, 
and  tenderest  green  ;  the  Daisy  bushes,  Olearia 
Haasti  and  O.  stellulata,  have  commenced  to  ex- 
pand their  white  star  flowers,  and  Pittosporum 
Tobira  is  bearing  its  scented  bloom-clusters. 
Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonica  is  still  bright  with  its 
scarlet  blossoms,  and  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  is 
veiled  to  the  tips  of  its  shoots  in  softest  pink. 
The  Flowering  Currants  (Ribes),  red  and  white, 
have  bloomed  with  lavish  prodigality,  and  the 
large  plant  of  Rosa  lajvigata  at  Kingswear  has 
unfolded  the  earliest  of  its  snowy  single  blossoms, 
fully  5  inches  in  diameter.  Rubus  spectabilis  is 
flowering,  as  are  Skimmia  fragrans  andStaphylea 
colchica,  while  on  a  sheltered  cliff  exposed  to  the 
southern  sunshine  Stauntonia  latifolia  renders  the 
surrounding  air  odorous  with  the  scent  of  its 
somewhat  insignificant  flowers.  S.  W.  F. 


Anemia  rotundifolia. — This  comparatively 
little- known  Fern  is  one  that  at  the  present  sea- 
son possesses  an  additional  attraction  in  the 
pretty  bronzy  pink  of  the  young  fronds,  which, 
however,  as  they  mature  become  green.  It  is  a 
low  spreading  plant  whose  fronds  are  about  a 
foot  long,  and  furnished  with  roundish  or  slightly 
lunulateshaped  pinn.-e,  which  in  the  strongest 
examples  are  an  inch  or  so  across.  The  midrib  of 
the  frond  is  prolonged  for  some  distance  beyond 
the  pinn;e  and  roots  at  the  extreme  tip,  where  a 
young  plant  is  produced.  These  remarks  apply 
only  to  the  sterile  fronds,  as  this  Anemia  belongs 
to  that  class  known  as  flowering  Ferns,  in  which 
the  fertile  fronds,  which  are  pushed  up  from  the 
centre  of  the  plant,  are  totally  distinct  from  the 
others,  and  in  some  instances  they  resemble  the 
inflorescence  of  a  herbaceous  subject.  A  well- 
known  example  of  this  group  is  the  liardy  Royal 
Fern  (Osmunda  regalis),  while  of  tender  kinds, 
Anemidictyon  phyllitidis,  nearly  related  to  the 
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above  Anemia,  is  often  met  with.  This  last  needs 
stove  treatment,  or  at  all  events  the  temperature 
of  an  intermediate  house. — T. 


Many    growers    who    have   little   glass    would    never  mentioned  this  as  a  distinct  name   other 
never  attempt   to   grow  French  Beans  at  the    than  referring  to  the  main-crop  varieties  noted 


Kitchen  Garden. 

DWARF  FRENCH  BEANS. 
Of  late  years  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  dwarf  section  with  a  view  to  getting  in- 
creased size  with  earliness,  not  that  mere  size 
is  any  criterion  as  to  quality,  but  with  French 
Beans  size  of  pod  is  important,  as  the  return  is 
greater.  The  variety  illustrated  is  a  seedling  I 
raised  a  few  years  ago,  the  parents  being  Mo- 
hawk and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  found  for  several 
seasons  that  Mohawk  or  Six  Weeks  was  several 
days  earlier  than  any  other  variety,  and  this 
was  chosen  on  that  account.  On  the  other 
hand  it  did  not  crop  nearly  so  long  as  some 
others  and  was  quickly  over,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  get  a  continuous  cropper,  and  this 
was  found  in  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  also  had  other 
successful  crosses,  such  as  Progress.  This  was 
the  result  of  crossing  Mohawk  with  Canadian 
Wonder.  This  is  not  so  suitable  for  forcing, 
but  is  an  excellent  open-air  variety.  In  this 
country  we  do  not  make  the  best  of  the  dwarf 
Beans,  as  we  let  them  get  too  old  before  gather- 
ing, and  this  greatly  affects  the  crop.  On  the 
Continent  the  pods  are  gathered  in  a  young 
state  and  cooked  whole  ;  then  there  is  no  need 
to  cut  the  pod  to  remove  the  stringy  portion, 
and  pods  are  of  superior  quality  both  as  re- 
gards colour  and  flavour.  In  this  country  many 
think  gathering  the  pods  in  such  a  young  state 
means  loss  of  crop.  Such  is  not  the  case,  as 
the  plants  mature  the  pods  so  rapidly  in  warm 
weather  that  if  left  to  get  firm  they  soon  cease 
to  pod.  By  gathering  daily  in  a  small  state  the 
plants  continue  to  bear  much  longer  and  more 
freelj'.  There  is  no  gain  whatever  in  allowing 
the  plants  to  mature  the  pods  ;  indeed,  the 
reverse,  as  it  soon  checks  growth.  The  French 
Bean  needs  ample  supplies  of  food  and  moitture 
when  fruiting  ;  indeed,  lack  of  the  latter  soon 
causes  loss  of  crop,  and  the  plants  in  light  soils 
become  badly  attacked  with  red  spider. 

Of  varieties  there  is  no  lack,  and  some  of  the 
older  kinds  are  still  good.  Syon  House  still 
retains  the  good  qualities  it  had  when  first  dis- 
tributed. Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  most  popular.  No  note  on  Beans  would 
be  complete  without  referring  to  the  larger  and 
later  Canadian  Wonder,  with  a  very  handsome 
pod,  and,  if  well  grown,  most  productive.  It 
is  not  good  for  forcing  unless  its  roots  are  re- 
stricted, but  it  is  excellent  for  general  crops. 
I  have  seen  three  crops  of  this  variety  gathered 
from  frame  plants  planted  out,  stopped,  and 
well  fed.  For  market  culture  this  is  a  most 
popular  variety.  A  very  fine  dwarf  Bean  I 
grew  last  season  was  Perfection.  Though 
large,  it  is  a  much  better  forcer  than  Canadian 
Wonder.  A  still  more  recent  introduction  is 
Magnum  Bonum,  a  very  dwarf  variety  of  great 
merit.  It  is  excellent  for  open  ground  work  on 
account  of  its  late  cropping  and  free  bearing. 
No  doubt  during  the  past  few  years  we  have 
had  some  valuable  additions  to  the  dwarf  sec- 
tion, and  it  is  well  to  pay  attention  to  this  use- 
ful vegetable,  as  few  force  more  freely  and  in 
so  short  a  time,  either  given  pot  culture  or 
planted  out.  I  endeavour  to  have  dwarf  Beans 
without  a  break  for  many  months.  It  requires 
no  great  skill  to  have  good  crops  from  March 
to  November,  but  in  midwinter  there  is  a  great 
difhoulty  in  getting  the  flowers  to  set.  I  have 
secured  much  better  results  for  autumn  sup- 
plies by  sowing  in  frames  early  in  September 
and   getting  the   pods   set  before   November. 


last-named  season,  and  without  proper  con 
venience  I  would  not  advise  it.  The  crop  is 
not  a  paying  one,  but  many  could  get  excellent 
returns  by  glass  culture  for  the  first  crop  in  the 
open.  Much  heat  is  not  needed  ;  merely  suffi- 
cient to  germinate  the  seed.  _^ 

I  have  on  previous  occasions  referred  to  the    ^\^^^'  j"{! 


by  "  B.  S.  N.,"  neither  do  I  see  it  mentioned  by 
"J.  C."  at  p.  25.").  I  was  merely  agreeing  with 
"J.  C.'s"  excellent  cultural  details  in  the  calen- 
dar note  alluded  to.  My  references  at  p.  297  are 
mostly  to  Reading  Hero  and  Renown,  two  varie- 
ties ".J.  C."  found  do  so  well.  My  note  was  on 
main-crop  varieties — not  one  special  kind— so 
what   advice   A.  Sadler 


great  gain  of  tune  in  sowing  under  glass  and  ,  give  on  the  cooking,  planting,  and  keeping  of  a 
planting  out  early  in  April.  Few  plants  lend  ,  variety  I  never  alluded  to,  especially  when  he 
themselves  better  to  this  mode  of  culture,  and  condemns  a  variety  I  have  never  noticed  in  any 
in  favourable  sea.sons  I  have  bad  excellent  pods  I  way.  I  do  not  remember  "  B.  S.  N."  referring  to 
early  in   June.     At  this  time   of   year  _one  is  [  ^t  ;  he  may  have  done  so.     It  was  Windsor  Castle 


always  anxious  to  secure  an  early  crop  of 
I  do  not  know  of  any  earlier  variety  than  Early 
Favourite.  This  with  me  matures  in  six  weeks, 
and  in  the  open  ground  is  the  earliest  variety 
I  have  grown.  A  type  of  Bean  I  have  not 
alluded  to  and  one  that  finds  little  favour  in 


I  made  a  note  of  for  main-crop. — G.  W.  S. 


French  Bean  Earhi  Fat 
by  Mr.  G.  Wythe- 


From  a  photograph  sent 
Qardens,  Brentford. 


this  country  is  the  Golden  Wax-pod  or  Butter 
Bean.  Of  this  there  are  several  kinds,  one  of 
the  oldest  being  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Early  Dun.  This  is  a  small  podding  variety 
and  the  earliest  of  the  section.  A  newer  Bean 
is  the  Miniature  Wax-pod,  a  delicious  little 
Bean  for  serving  whole,  and  one  that  may  with 
advantage  be  grown  more  in  our  gardens,  as 
the  quality  is  so  excellent  and  it  forces  well.  This 
variety  I  noticed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  C  his  wick. 
There  are  a  few  that  are  termed  stringless 
Beans.  All  dwarf  Beans  have  this  peculiarity 
if  not  allowed  to  get  old,  but  some  more  than 
others.  G.  Wythes. 

Main-crop  Potatoes.— I  think  A.  Sadler, 
Chertsey,  cannot  have  read  my  note  aright,  as  he 
says  I  advise  the  planting  of  Potato  Maincrop  as 
a  main-crop  variety.     He  is  quite  wrong,  as  I 


LATE  BROCCOLI. 
This  season  late  Broccoli  is  proving  more  useful 
than  usual,  for  owing  to  other  vegetables  being 
so  backward  it  is  filling  up  the  gap.  The  early- 
planted  Cauliflowers  are  often  ready  for  use 
by  the  first  week  in  June,  but  this  year, 
owing  to  the  cold  weather,  they  are  more- 
backward  than  usual  ;  therefore  the  latest 
Broccoli  will  be  more  acceptable.  There 
are,  however,  not  many  that  may  be  classed 
as  really  first-class  late  kinds,  most  of  them, 
turning  in  during  the  first  week  in  May, 
even  when  sown  at  the  latest  possible  date 
to  have  the  plants  strong  enough  to  pro- 
duce anything  like  first-class  heads.  The 
following  are  the  best  that  have  come 
under  my  notice,  and  all  of  them  may  be 
classed  as  really  good  late  kinds.  May- 
flower is  a  dwarf,  compact  variety,  with 
light  green  foliage,  which  encloses  a  neafc 
wbite  heart  of  remarkably  fine  texture. 
This  should  find  a  place  in  all  gardens 
where  a  really  first-class  kind  is  required. 
Continuity  difi'ers  considerably  in  habit  of 
growth  and  colour  of  foliage,  but  the  hearts 
are  closely  covered  with  small  leaves,  thus 
afibrding  protection  from  frost.  Late 
(.i>ueen  is  now  so  well  known  that  it  needs 
no  description  or  recommendation,  and 
where  the  stock  is  true  it  is  certainly  an 
excellent  late  kind.  Standard,  though 
comparatively  a  new  variety,  has  been 
introduced  long  enough  to  test  its  merits, 
and  with  me  has  proved  an  excellent  late 
kind.  The  heads  are  of  fair  size,  good 
colour,  and  well  covered  with  foliage. 
Model  when  well  grown  is  very  serviceable. 
It  is  of  dwarf  habit  and  produces  an  abund- 
ance of  foliage  to  protect  the  stems  in 
winter. 

To  obtain  first-class  Broccoli,  the  plants 
must  have  ample  room  from  the  first ;  this- 
being  so,  it  is  always  best  to  prick  out  the 
plants  when  small,  that  foliage  may  clothe 
the  stems  to  near  the  ground,  for  when- 
allowed  to  get  leggy  they  are  more  likely 
to  suffer  from  severe  frosts.  It  is  always 
a  good  plan  in  the  southern  counties  to  have 
a  batch  of  the  latest  kinds  planted  on  a 
north  border,  as  these  give  a  succession  till  the 
early  Cauliflowers  turn  in.  Seed  for  these  latest 
supplies  should  be  sown  the  first  or  second  week 
in  May,  and  the  plants  got  into  their  permanent 
quarters  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  with 
safety.  The  soil  should  be  well  tilled  and  in  good 
heart,  but  not  too  loose,  or  the  plants  will  ramble 
away  and  grow  coarse  instead  of  making  a  firm 
and  compact  growth.  To  produce  fine  heads  the 
stalks  must  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  support 
them  ;  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  the 
hearts  of  the  finest  quality.  Where  ground  is  hot 
and  dry  or  deficient  in  lime,  there  is  often  much 
difficulty  in  getting  plants  established.  Where 
this  is  the  case  it  should  be  liberally  treated, 
otherwise  the  plants  become  club-rooted  and  flag 
when  the  sun  shines.  No  amount  of  watering 
will  be  of  any  avail  when  once  this  disease  has 
taken  hold  of  them,  as  their  roots  cannot  take 
up  the  moisture  so  long  as  they  are  in  this  state. 
It  is  therefore  best,  when  once  observed,  to  take 
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up  the  plants  and  fill  in  the  holes  with  newly- 
slaked  lime,  mixing  the  same  with  the  soil,  or 
holes  may  bo  taken  out  of  sufficient  size  to  admit 
of  a  spadeful  of  fresh  soil  being  put  in  to  give 
the  plants  a  start.  Club-root  is  seldom  seen 
where  the  soil  is  in  good  heart  and  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  but  when 
deficient  in  lime  and  other  ingredients  that  con- 
stitute the  food  of  these  plants,  this  malady  is 
sure  to  affect  them  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
therefore  preparations  ought  to  be  made  before 
planting  to  guard  against  its  attack. 

HAND-LIGHT  CAULIFLOWERS. 
In  a  great  many  gardens,  especially  those  lying 
high  and  having  a  warm,  none  too  deep  soil, 
hand-light  Cauliflowers  will  be  below  the  average 
quality  this  season.  Those  who  have  good  healthy 
plants  will  prize  them,  choice  early  summer  vege- 
tables being  scarce.  As  a  rule  it  can  by  this 
time  be  ascertained  which  of  the  plants  mean  to 
button,  and  these  should,  of  course,  be  removed. 
The  lights  should  now  be  removed,  three  or  four 
plants,  according  to  the  variety,  being  left  to 
develop.  I  have  always  placed  slight  mounds  of 
fine  loamy  soil  round  the  base  to  steady  them.  A 
sort  of  basin  is  then  formed  between  the  plants, 
into  which  manure  water  can  be  poured.  This 
will  find  its  way  to  the  roots.  Plants  do  not 
always  button  when  small,  but  grow  on  and  form 
small,  open  heads  quite  unfit  for  the  dining-room. 
To  prevent  this  as  much  as  possible,  plenty  of 
nourishment  from  the  present  time  is  needed. 
Some  safe  but  heating  manure  is  good  just  at  this 
stage,  such,  for  instance,  as  guano,  this  being 
watered  home.  It  is  not  wise  to  allow  the  old 
stems  to  remain  on  the  ground  after  the  heads 
are  cut,  as  frequently  the  portion  underground 
is  attacked  by  grubs,  which  are  liable  to  damage 
the  succeeding  crop.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a 
dusting  of  lime  and  soot  previous  to  digging 
the  plot.  All  who  grow  eirly  Cauliflowers  should 
find  out  the  variety  best  suited  to  their  particular 
soil  and  locality.  With  many  the  once  uni- 
versally popular  Early  London  does  not  now 
find  favour.  When  living  in  the  midlands  I 
had  reluctantly  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  its 
buttoning  propensity.  It  certainly  was  earlier 
by  a  week  or  nine  days  than  Walcheren,  and  I 
am  sure  that  not  even  Mr.  Wythes  will  deny  its 
delicate  flavour.  I  think  Mr.  Tallack,  writing 
from  Livermere  a  few  years  ago,  stated  the  Early 
London  did  well  with  him  for  earliest  supplies,  soils 
accounting  for  so  much.  Several  of  our  earliest 
Cabbages  are  practically  non-bolters,  and  this  is 
a  feature  needing  to  be  more  pronounced  in  the 
earliest  Cauliflowers.  Norwich. 


Turnip  Early  Milan.  — This  variety  of 
Turnip  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  very  early  sow- 
ing, and  though  it  remains  in  good  condition  but 
.a  short  time,  it  serves  its  purpose  until  the  slower 
growing  kinds  such  as  Snowball  and  White  Stone 
come  into  use.  I  usually  sow  Snowball  at  the 
same  time  as  Early  Milan.  The  consequence  is 
the  latter  is  used  while  tender  and  succulent, 
there  being  no  necessity  to  be  sparing  with  it, 
the  other  sort  named  being  ready  by  the  time 
it  is  over.  Early  Milan  is  also  serviceable 
for  sowing  as  a  catch  crop  later  on,  particularly 
when  from  some  unforeseen  circumstance  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  break  in  the  supply.  This  variety 
is  therefore  of  great  value  under  such  conditions, 
as,  on  account  of  its  quick  growth,  good  service- 
able roots  are  formed  in  a  short  time  and  that 
with  ordinary  attention.  If  kept  moist  at  the 
roots,  should  the  weather  be  dry,  and  given 
an  occasional  sprinkling  overhead  in  the  evening, 
the  roots  will  of  course  develop  all  the  more 
quickly,  especially  if  given  a  dose  of  liquid 
manure  now  and  again. — A.  W. 

Veitch's  Forcing  Turnip  Radish. — After 
several  years'  trial  I  find  this  an  excellent  sort  for 
the  first  and  subsequent  sowings  outdoors,  so 
quickly  does  it  furnish  nice  medium  sized  tender 
roots  for  the  breakfast  and  tea  table.    It  can  be 


had  in  two  colours,  red  and  white,  the  red  being 
slightly  the  earlier  of  the  two.  The  tops  are  very 
short  and  close  growing,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
more  than  three  or  at  the  most  four  leaves  are 
developed  by  the  time  the  roots  are  ready  for 
drawing.  I  consider  it  an  ideal  Radish,  and 
annually  grow  a  large  quantity  of  it  in  successional 
batches  until  summer  is  well  advanced.  I  always 
utilise  Celery  trenches  for  Radish  growing,  sow- 
ing one  trench  at  a  time.  This  method  possesses 
two  advantages,  one  of  which  is  that  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  being  about  9  inches  to  1  foot  below 
the  surrounding  level,  the  Radishes  experience  a 
considerable  amount  of  shelter  from  the  banks  of 
soil  on  either  side,  while  they  are  easily  netted  to 
prevent  small  birds  t.aking  the  seeds,  and  this  they 
would  quickly  do  if  it  was  left  unprotected.  As  the 
season  advances  these  same  banks  aS'ord  a  certain 
amount  of  shade,  and  if  watered  occasionally, 
should  necessity  for  so  doing  arise,  the  Radishes 
keep  cool  and  moist  at  the  roots  and  are  in  con- 
sequence tender  and  crisp  eating.  Later  supplies 
naturally  have  to  be  grown  elsewhere — generally 
on  a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing  due  east 
or  one  having  a  northerly  aspect,  according  to 
whichever  caa  best  be  spared. — A.  W. 


COTTAGERS  AND  EXHIBITION 
POTATOES. 
I  HAVE  read  the  correspondence  on  the  above 
carefully,  and,  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  Potato,  I  quite  agree  with  "  B.  S.  N.'s  "  re- 
marks concerning  varieties  and  the  comments 
made  regarding  quality,  though  I  must  admit 
soils  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  For  many 
years  I  have  judged  at  a  local  show  where  allot- 
ment exhibits  are  numerous.  There  are  classes 
for  both  cooked  and  raw  tubers.  For  years  I 
have  noticed  that  those  varieties  that  are  cooked 
are  not  the  same  as  those  that  get  the  a%vards. 
Those  in  an  uncooked  state  are  the  showy  tubers, 
such  as  Up-to-date,  Puritan,  Snowdrop,  that 
look  nice,  but  do  not  always  taste  nice.  Many 
others  who  study  quality  in  Potatoes  well  know 
that  mere  size  does  not  by  any  means  denote 
quality.  For  cottagers  I  fear  such  kinds  as 
Sharpe's  Victor  and  Veitch's  Ashleaf  are  not  the 
most  profitable  by  any  means,  but  those  who 
study  quality  will  find  it  dilii  ;ult  to  beat  a  good 
Ashleat,  no  matter  in  what  soil  grown.  I  fail  to 
see  why  cottagers  should  overlook  quality,  but 
they  have  been  led  up  to  it  by  gardeners  who 
study  the  exhibition  points  and  put  appearance 
and  size  before  (juality.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  editorial  foot-note,  that  we  do  not  study 
quality  enough,  size  in  many  cases  being  the  only 
point.  Of  course  this  refers  not  only  to  Potatoes, 
but  to  other  vegetables.  I  could  mention  a  dozen 
varieties  of  Potatoes  that  look  well,  but  are  not 
up  to  the  standard  as  regards  quality,  and  when 
judging  I  am  never  led  away  by  mere  size  in 
vegetables.  "G.  H.  H."  says  he  has  been  puzzled 
to  know  why  any  distinction  should  be  made 
l-ietween  vegetables  for  home  use  and  those  for 
exhibition.  "  B.  S.  N."  is  an  old  and  successful 
vegetable  exhibitor,  and  he  will  bear  me  out  that 
there  is  a  great  distinction.  Many  are  grown  for 
show  not  only  by  cottagers,  but  others,  and 
these  are  not  grown  for  general  use.  In  vege- 
tables size  is  everything  with  some  who  grow, 
and  I  fear  with  some  who  judge  it  is  looked  upon 
most  favourably.  Are  the  results,  if  quality  be 
considered,  worth  the  labour  ?  The  editor  says 
not,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  him. — G.  W.  S. 

Whilst  in  many  directions  vegetables  ex- 
hibited at  shows  are  still  much  too  large  and 
fully  deserve  the  recent  editorial  strictures,  jet 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  judges  generally  less 
encourage  large  specimens  than  formerly,  the 
various  criticisms  to  which  these  large  samples 
have  been  subjected  having  proved  very  educa- 
tional. It  has  been  too  much  the  case  that  whilst 
judges  have  set  up  certain  show  standards,  yet 
their  own  products  for  table  have  been  very 
diverse.  It  may  be  that  show  products  should 
be  of  the  best,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  fruit  and  of 
ere  size  is  not  indicative  of  excel- 


lence, and,  as  a  rule,  higher  flavour  is  found  in 
products  of  good  medium  size  and  well  finished. 
One  great  evil  in  connection  with  cottagers'  pro- 
ducts has  been  the  admission  on  the  part  of 
judges  that  with  these  size  should  always  bo  the 
dominating  feature.  It  is  hard  to  make  even 
many  judges  understand  that  in  vegetables 
mere  size  or  bulk  does  not  indicate  solid  food. 
Generally  it  indicates  a  high  percentage  of  water, 
which  is  not  good.  In  Potatoes,  for  instance,  a 
good  medium-sized  tuber  that  is  full  of  starch 
contains  more  food  than  one  half  as  big  again 
that  contains  80  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is,  to  me, 
marvellous  that  judges  should  have  for  the  same 
products  two  standards  of  prize  value.  Then  in 
the  case  of  collections  of  vegetables,  good  aver- 
age medium  size  should  be  sought  for  through- 
out. The  presence  of  one  or  more  dishes  of 
great  size,  even  if  ever  so  handsome,  ought  to 
militate  against  rather  than  help  to  prize  awards. 
Onions  are  now  the  most  difficult  element  in  a 
collection,  as  they  are  usually  abnormally  large, 
but  the  standard  of  size  in  Onions  has  no  doubt 
been  increased  since  winter  sowings  and  spring 
plantings  came  into  operation.  Still,  it  is  unwise 
to  have  these  too  large. — A.  D. 


GOOD  SHALLOW-SOIL  CARROTS. 
At  one  time  gardeners  who  had  to  grow  Carrots 
in  shallow  soils  had  no  choice  of  varieties,  the  old 
Short  Horn  being  the  only  one  available.  This, 
however,  has  been  surpassed  by  various  sorts 
having  brighter  colour  and  less  central  core.  Of 
the  latter  section.  Scarlet  Model  is  one  of  the 
best,  having  fine  shape,  brilliant  colour,  and  first- 
rate  cooking  qualities  to  recommend  it.  It  also 
comes  to  maturity  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
I  am  able  to  speak  very  highly  of  Market 
Favourite,  a  variety  I  grew  for  years.  I  have 
drawn  excellent  roots  from  frames  in  May  ;  in 
fact,  I  consider  it  earlier  than  Nantes  Horn. 
For  open  air  culture  in  poor,  shallow  soils  it  is 
excellent.  It  is  a  favourite  Carrot  in  the  mid- 
lands, and  I  have  seen  magnificent  examples 
exhibited  at  Shrewsbury  in  August.  A  somewhat 
older  variety  named  Early  Gem  is  somewhat 
similar,  but  I  think  the  latter  lacks  colour,  being 
somewhat  paler.  There  is  very  little  waste  about 
Market  Favourite,  it  having  a  small  core.  In 
spite  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  foregoing  varie- 
ties, the  old  Scarlet  Short  Horn  is  most  valuable 
for  late  winter  and  spring  supplies,  and  there  are 
now  some  improved  strains  of  it  in  commerce. 
Some  soils,  while  not  deep  enough  for  the  extra 
long  varieties,  are  sufficiently  so  for  the  inter- 
mediate forms.  .James's  Intermediate  is  a  grand 
Carrot,  and  perhaps  the  best  for  medium-depth 
soils,  as  the  improved  forms  are  too  long,  often 
approaching  in  this  respect  Matchless  Scarlet  and 
Red  Surrey.  Much  may  be  done  to  improve 
shallow,  hungry  soils,  not  by  actual  trenching, 
but  by  saving  all  spare  soil  of  a  loamy  nature  and 
mixing  therewith  burnt  refuse  and  leaf-mould, 
this  being  annually  spread  on  the  surface  and 
worked  in  by  first  taking  out  an  opening  at  one 
end,  and  with  a  fork  working  the  soil  forward, 
thus  securing  a  thorough  incorporation. 

NoEwicn. 


Bean  Long-podded  Negro.— In  his  note  on 
the  forthcoming  trial  of  dwarf  kidney  Beans  at 
Chiswick,  "A.  D."  mentions  that  excellent 
variety  Negro  Long- pod.  It  appears  there  is 
an  inferior  strain  in  commerce.  I  used  to  grow 
the  true  long-podded  form,  and  think  there  is  no 
better  amongst  any  of  the  more  vigorous  growing 
section.  The  pods  reach  a  great  length,  and  on 
well-grown  plants  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance. Its  dark  green  colour  is  another  recom- 
mendation, and  if  the  pods  arc  kept  closely 
gathered  and  the  roots  assisted  with  licjuid  manure 
it  crops  over  a  long  period.  I  have  grown  this 
Bean  successfully  in  pots  in  April,  and  although 
not  suitable  for  placing  in  strong  heat,  it  bears 
wonderfully  well  in  an  intermediate  house,  the 
Beans  being  much  appreciated  in  the  dining- 
room.     In  spite,  however,  of  its  good  all-round 
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qualities,  it  is  grown  in  comparatively  few  gar- 
dens.—J.  C. 


FRENCH  BEAN  CULTURE  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

Next  to  Peas,  French  Beans  are  always  much 
appreciated,  and  there  is  such  a  great  demand 
for  them  that  seldom  a  day  passes  but  they  are 
in  request.  To  meet  such  demands  requires  not 
a  little  forethought  and  good  management,  for 
although  French  Beans  are  not  by  any  means 
difBcult  to  cultivate,  the  great  thing  is  to  so  time 
the  sowings  that  a  regular  supply  is  forthcoming 
for  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them.  Tlie 
season  for  sowing  French  Beans  is  naturally  a 
limited  one.  In  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the 
country  it  seldom  exceeds  three  months,  and  in 
colder  localities  it  is,  of  course,  very  much  more 
limited  than  this.  In  my  own  district  it  is  of  no 
practical  use  to  sow  before  the  end  of  April,  and 
not  later  than  the  first  week  in  August.  As  re- 
gards the  latest  sowings,  success  or  otherwise 
depends  entirely  upon  the  weather  experienced 
during  September  and  October.  In  some  years 
good  crops  can  be  obtained,  and  in  others,  if  the 
plants  do  not  get  cut  down  by  frost,  the  weather 
is  sometimes  so  unfavourable  that  they  do  not 
yield  anything  like  adequate  returns.  On  the 
other  hand,  plants  from  the  first  sowing  often 
have  to  contend  witn  very  changeable  weather, 
and  sometimes  it  becomes  imperative  to  afford 
them  a  certain  amount  of  protection  to  prevent 
them  becoming  crippled  by  cold  winds  and  morn- 
ing frosts.  The  plants  raised  from  the  first  and 
last  sowings  are  therefore  attended  with  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  ;  but  beyond  this,  success  is  pretty 
well  assured.  In  some  places  the  first  lot  of  seed 
is  sown  under  glass  in  April,  and  the  plants  set 
out  afterwards  in  a  warm  spot  as  early  in  May  as 
is  consistent  with  safety.  As  these  notes  are, 
however,  intended  to  treat  on  French  Bean  grow- 
ing outdoors  alone,  the  subject  of  growing  or 
raising  them  under  glass  will  not  be  further 
alluded  to,  beyond  mentioning  that  plants  so 
raised  need  a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention  for 
some  time  after  they  are  planted  out,  or,  in  other 
words,  until  quite  the  end  of  May  in  a  good  many 
districts.  The  site  for  the  first  crop  should  be 
the  most  sheltered  spot  the  garden  affords,  and  if 
this  has  a  wall  or  hedge  to  break  the  north  and 
east  winds,  so  much  the  better.  In  many  gardens 
a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  south  or  south-west  wall 
is  chosen  for  this  purpose,  which  invariably 
answers  well. 

The  French  Bean  succeeds  well  in  any  good 
garden  soil  that  is  in  good  heart,  but  it  is  a  wise 
proceeding,  with  regard  to  early  sowing  on  heavy 
soil,  if  the  seed  is  covered  with  compost  of  a 
lighter  and  warmer  description.  The  soil  under 
the  potting-shed  bench  is  excellent  for  this  pur- 
pOEe  if  previously  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve, 
and  so  is  the  soil  remaining  over  from  last  year's 
Cucumber  and  Melon  beds.  The  time  of  sowing 
must  of  necessity  be  governed  by  locality,  and 
this  may  mean  the  end  of  April  in  many  instances, 
and  in  others  the  second  week  in  May.  For  this 
purpose  quick-growing  sorts  only,  or  such  as  are 
grown  for  forcing,  should  be  selected.  Of  these 
there  are  several  excellent  varieties  from  which  a 
selection  can  be  made,  among  them  being  Early 
Favourite,  Fulmer's,  and  Mohawk.  Of  the  three 
named,  the  first  is  the  earliest  to  come  into  bear- 
ing and  is  a  great  acquisition  of  recent  introduc- 
tion. The  same  sorts  should  also  be  used  for  the 
second  sowing,  and  similar  situations  or  sheltered 
borders  selected,  or  otherwise  a  warm  sheltered 
spot  in  the  open.  After  this  their  cultivation 
is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  as  the  position 
accorded  this  crop  is  then  not  a  matter  of  such 
great  moment  provided  it  is  open  and  free  from 
shade.  An  excellent  site  for  the  main  crop  kinds 
is  on  the  tops  of  Celery  ridges.  They  always 
succeed  well  with  me  in  such  a  position  and  bear 
enormous  crops. 

Regarding  varieties,  there  are  many  to  select 
from  for  main-crop  work,  such  as  Best  of  All, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Monstrous  Negro  Long  -  pod, 
and    Canadian   Wonder,   the  last-named  of    the 


four  giving  perhaps  the  heaviest  yield.  The 
quantity  of  seed  to  sow  at  one  time  will  de- 
pend on  the  demand,  and  this  is  a  matter  that 
can  only  be  determined  by  those  who  alone 
are  acquainted  with  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  establishment  in  each  particular  case.  To 
keep  up  a  regular  succession,  a  sowing  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  plants  resulting  from 
the  last  one  appear  above  ground,  and  if  this  is 
only  insisted  upon  right  through  the  season,  there 
will  be  no  break  in  the  supply.     The  seed— with 


Frunus  trilobafl.-pl.    From  a  plant  s?  own  hy  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 


the  exception  of  the  first  and  second  crops— should 
be  sown  quite  thinly  in  the  drills.  The  plants 
should  stand  not  closer  together  than  9  inches  in 
the  drills,  and  a  space  of  a  foot  between  them  is 
none  too  much  for  the  more  robust  growers,  such 
as  Canadian  Wonder  and  Best  of  All.  The  drills 
for  the  early  and  more  dwarf  kinds  may  be  drawn 
18  inches  asunder,  but  for  the  majority  of  the 
main-crop  varieties  allow  from  2  feet  to  '2  feet 
6  inches,  and  3  feet  for  Canadian  Wonder.     In 


hot,  dry  weather,  frequent  waterings  are  of  great 
assistance  in  prolonging  the  bearing  period,  while 
a  mulch  of  some  description  spread  between  the 
rows  will  not  only  conserve  the  moisture  but 
greatly  lessen  the  necessity  for  applying  water 
so  frequently.  When  once  the  plants  come  into- 
bearing,  gathering  must  be  attended  to,  as 
nothing  tends  to  exhaust  them  more  quickly 
than  allowing  the  pods  to  hang  after  they  are 
once  fit  for  use.  This  is  not  likely  to  happen  in 
the  case  of  the  earlier  crops  where  there  is  a  quick 
demand,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  it  does 
occur,  particularly  in  hot,  dry  seasons.  To  remedy 
this,  gathering  should  be  done  if  not  daily  at 
least  every  other  day,  and  whenever  there  is  a 
surplus  the  pods  can  be  preserved  in  brine  for 
using  during  the  winter  months.  Where  labour 
can  be  spared,  it  pays  to  give  the  plants  an  over- 
head sprinkling  with  a  fine-rosed  pot  or  a  syringe 
towards  sunset,  which  the  plants  greatly  ap- 
preciate, especially  after  a  hot,  scorching  day. 
For  the  latest  crops  choose  warm,  sheltered 
positions  and  sow  the  early  and  quicker  maturing 
varieties  only.  If  French  Beans  are  in  great 
request,  which  is  often  the  case  late  in  the  sea- 
son, it  is  just  as  well  to  be  prepared  with  some- 
thing of  a  protective  nature  in  the  shape  of  old 
tiffany,  mats,  &c.,  beforehand,  so  that  the  plants 
can  be  covered  quickly  should  a  fall  in  the  tem- 
perature take  place  and  render  protection  neces- 
sary. By  paying  attention  to  this  matter  the 
season  may  often  be  considerably  prolonged.  Of 
course,  those  having  cold  pits  at  command  are 
able  to  make  provision  against  such  contingencies, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  gardens  where  these 
conveniences  are  either  non-existent,  or,  if  these 
should  be  present,  the  glass  structures  are  often 
so  limited  in  number  and  extent  that  they  are 
required  for  other  purposes.  A.   W. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 

PRUNUS  TRILOBA. 

The  variety  of  this  Prunus  with  double  flowers 
(flore-pleno)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
spring-flowering  shrubs.  It  is  seen  at  its  best 
when  grown  on  a  sunny  south  wall,  and  this 
mode  of  culture  should,  if  possible,  be  adopted 
for  it.  At  the  same  time  it  can  be  success- 
fully cultivated  also  in  the  open  so  long  as  the 
position  is  not  too  exposed,  although  it  does 
not  flower  here  with  the  same  profusion  that 
wall-grown  specimens  show.  Finally,  its  beau- 
ties may  be  enjoyed  in  the  greenhouse  at  an 
earlier  date  than  outside  by  gently  forcing 
potted-up  plants.  The  illustration  shows  a 
spray  from  one  of  these.  It  is  a  little  over 
forty  years  since  this  plant  first  bore  its  blos- 
soms in  this  counti-y.  This  occurred  at  Glen- 
dinning's  nursery  at  Chiswick,  where  the  plants 
introduced  from  China  by  Robert  Fortune  were 
then  growing.  Of  course,  the  species  is  now  a 
well-known  one,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so 
plentiful  in  gardens  as  one  might  expect  from 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  available  and  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Its  value  as 
a  plant  for  early  forcing  especially  has  not  been 
taken  advantage  of.  How  great  it  is  was  well 
shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  February  28  last 
by  plants  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
the  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries. 

Prunus  triloba  belongs  to  the  Apricot  (or 
Armeniaca)  section  of  the  genus,  and  is  a 
shrubby  plant  growing  possibly  some  0  feet  or 
8  feet  high.  Its  deciduous  leaves  are  mostly 
three-lobed,  although  not  very  markedly  so  ; 
they  are  narrowest  towards  the  base,  are  from 
li  inches  to  3  inches  long  and  irregularly 
toothed.  The  flowers  are  each  li  inches  to 
2  inches  across,  usually  very  double,  of  a  charm- 
ing shade  of  delicate  rose  at  first,  but  paler  as 
they  get  older,   until  finally  they   are  almost 
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white.  Flowers  developed  under  glass  lose  nook  should  be  reserved  for  that  tender  gem 
much  of  their  rosy  hue.  The  above  descrip- 1  berberifolia  Hardii.  Give  it  a  little  peat  and 
tion  applies  to  the  var.  flore-pleno  which  protection  in  winter  and  spring,  and  it  will  be 
Fortune  introduced,  and  which  for  many  years  sure  to  flourish  and  yield  plenty  of  its  very 
was  the  only  form  of  Prunus  triloba  known  in  transient  but  charming  yellow  flowers,  which 
this  country.  Some  few  years  ago  the  single-  j  are  prettily  spotted  at  the  base  of  each  petal 
flowered  type  was  introduced.  It  has  flowered  with  chocolate.  Another  somewhat  tender  but 
at  Kew  two  or  three  times,  but  cannot  be  com-  !  beautiful  Rose  is  the  single  white  Macartney, 
pared  with  the  older  form  in  beauty.  The  that  is  well  deserving  of  a  place — if  not  on  the 
flowers   are   smaller   (little  more  than  1   inch    rockwork,  at  least  in  some  sunny  spot  of  the 


across),  have  only  five  petals,  and  do  not  re- 
main in  perfection  so  long.  The  leaves,  too, 
are  smaller.  In  the  United  States  this  single- 
flowered  plant  has  been  described  as  being  of 


garden,  preferably  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall 
Its  neat,  shiny  foliage  is  at  all  times  interesting. 
A  rockwork  is  just  the  place  for  such  quaint 
varieties  as  the  green  Rose.     This  curiosity  is 


great  beauty,  buUalthough  it  may  possibly  nii-    nothing  more  nor"  less  than  a  redundant  supply 
prove.  It  does  not  promise  much  as  yet  in  this    of    ^^^y^^    j^e    so-called     flower    being     quite 


country. 

Wherever  room  can  be  spared  I  would  recom- 
mend this  shrub  to  be  planted  against  a  south 
wall.  In  this  position  it  will  yield  a  great 
abundance  of  flowers,  which  can  be  cut  with 
advantage  to  the  plant.  Nothing  can  be  lovelier 
than  these  graceful  wands  of  rosy  blossoms. 
In  any  case,  immediately  after  the  flowers 
are  over — which  will  generally  be  by  early 
May — the  shoots  must  be  pruned  hard  back  ; 
they  will  rapidly  break  into  growth  again  and 
shoots  1  foot  to  I3  feet  long  will  be  made  by 
autumn,  and  these  must  not  be  pruned  again 
till  after  another  flowering  season.  Plants 
grown  in  the  open,  either  in  beds  or  singly,  do 
not  need  pruning  at  all  unless  it  be  from 
siderations  of  space,  and  in  this  case  also  it 
must  be  deferred  till  after  flowering 

As  to  propagation,  the  rule  is,  I  believe, 
to  work  this  shrub  on  some  Plum  or  other 
stock.  But,  like  a  good  deal  more  grafting  and 
budding  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is  un 
necessary.  Prunus  triloba  can  be  easily  ob 
tained  on  its  own  roots  by  means  of  cuttings, 
and  plants  so  raised  are  much  better,  for  the 
suckering  near  the  ground,  which  is  an  endless 
nuisance  on  many  grafted  plants,  becomes  an 
advantage  when  on  their  own  roots.  The  cut- 
tings should  be  made  of  the  young  shoots  just 
as  they  are  becoming  woody,  and  short  ones 
should  be  selected  with  a  slight  heel  of  older 
wood.  Success  depends  chiefly  in  taking  the 
cuttings  at  the  right  time.  This  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  but  will  generally  be  in  the 
early  part  of  July.  The  wood  must  not  be  too 
soft  and  succulent  or  the  cuttings  will  decay, 
and  it  must  not  be  too  hard  or  they  will  not 
root  readily.  A  propagating  frame  with  very 
gentle  bottom-heat  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Layering  no  doubt  will  prove  a  still  surer 
means  of  increase.  W.  J.  B. 


Rose  Garden. 

ROSES  FOR  THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
It  is  not  because  there  is  any  dearth  of  sub- 
jects to  plant  in  the  rock  garden  that  I  venture 
to  recommend  Roses,  but  simply  for  the  reason 
that  some  few  varieties  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  when  trailing  gracefully  over  rock- 
work. At  the  base  of  the  rockwork,  those  who 
know  them  can  readily  understand  how  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  would  be  the  tiny  little 
Fairy  Roses  (R.  Lawrenceana),  with  their  ex- 
ceedingly diminutive  flowers  no  larger  than  a 
sixpence,  or  the  more  modern  Polyantha  Roses, 
of  which  Little  Dot  and  Etoile  d'Or  would  be 
most  suitable  by  reason  of  their  lowly  growth. 
The  stronger  forms  of  this  tribe,  such  as  Perle 
d'Or,  would  be  better  adapted  to  plant  midway 
upon  the  rockwork,  and  the  same  might  be  said 
of  the  ever-flowering  White  Pet,  which  pro- 
duces immense  corymbs  of  blossoms,  each  one 
like  a  miniature  rosette.     A  sheltered,  sunny  I  tings 


minus  of  petals.  These  calyces  are  pea-green 
when  opening,  but  change  to  a  russet-brown 
shading  as  they  develop.  It  is  a  true  China 
Rose,  producing  these  singular  flowers  in  quite 
large  bunches.  Another  pretty,  if  quaint, 
variety  is  the  crested  Moss,  or,  more  properly, 
Provence  Rose.  Here  the  rose-coloured  flowers 
are  beautifully  enveloped  with  a  quantity  of 
fringe,  not  unlike  tiny  Fern  leaves.  It  is 
strong-growing,  so  should  be  placed  accord- 
ingly. Two  little  gems  for  the  rock  garden  are 
to  be  found  in  the  miniature  Provence  de 
Meaux,  both  the  pink  and  the  white  forms. 
Tills  latter  was  described  in  these  columns  in 
July  last.  It  is  a  delightful  little  Rose  of 
lowly  growth,  similar  to  de  Meaux.  Rosa  mi- 
crophylla  rubra,  unfortunately,  is  rather  tender, 
otherwise  it  is  a  most  interesting  Rose.  Two 
excellent  kinds  for  the  background  are  the 
fragrant  Dawson  Rose,  nowbecoming  well  known, 
and  its  white  sport.  Rugosa  Mrs.  .1.  Waterer, 
bright  crimson,  the  double  flowers  very  freely 
produced  ;  Austrian  Briers,  Single  Copper  and 
Single  Yellow,  the  double  Harrisoni,  and  the 
Stanwell  Perpetual  Scotch  Rose,  that  well 
justifies  its  appellation  of  perpetual,  are  also 
very  suitable.  Hebe's  Lip  is  a  delightful  single 
variety  for  the  background,  harmonising  well 
with  macrantha,  perhaps  the  loveliest  of  all 
the  singles.  If  the  rock  garden  were  sufficiently 
extensive,  room  should  be  found  for  one  or 
two  of  the  Penzance  Briers,  such  as  Anne 
of  Geierstein,  the  richest  in  colour,  and  Lidy 
Penzance,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  colour 
coppery  orange.  Rosa  sinica  Anemone 
first-rate  novelty,  said  to  be  a  hybrid  of  Rosa 
lievigata.  One  thing  can  be  said  in  its  favour, 
and  that  is  it  flowers  freely  on  young  plants. 
One  cannot  claim  this  much  for  Rosa  hevigata. 
The  flowers  of  Rosa  sinica  Anemone  are  single, 
and  almost  as  large  as  those  of  macrantha.  In 
colour  they  remind  one  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  La 
Fraiclieur.  Possibly  few  individuals  are  aware 
of  the  rare  beauty  to  be  found  in  single  varie- 
ties of  Rosa  indica.  Let  anyone  procure  a 
packet  of  Tea  and  China  Rose  seed,  and  he 
will  obtain  some  delightful  single  varieties  of 
quite  enchanting  colours  that  only  require 
planting  to  gain  for  them  admiration.  I  was 
much  interested  in  one  I  saw  growing  at  Kew 
last  year,  namely,  Rosa  indica  diversifolia.  Its 
pretty  single  carmine  flowers  were  a  relief  from 
the  double  forms  around.  I  have  seen  some  of 
these  single  Teas  and  Chinas  (that  always  pre- 
dominate when  a  quantity  of  seed  is  sown)  with 
flowers  as  prettily  edged  as  a  Picotee.  Rosa 
Wichuriana  and  its  very  interesting  hybridised 
seedlings  open  up  visions  of  wondrous  beauty 
in  the  near  future,  for  it  will  be  quite  possible 
to  completely  envelop  ugly  mounds  and  banks 
with  this  tribj.  The  plants,  running  as  they  do 
along  the  ground,  root  like  Ivy,  and  when  once 
a  specimen  is  procured  it  will  be  no  difticult 
matter  to  obtain  any  quantity  of  rooted  cut- 
Whether    hybridising    with    the    Tea- 


scented  will  afi'ect  their  hardiness  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  said  one  of  the  newest  kinds, 
Jersey  Beauty,  looks  like  a  yellow  Cherokee 
Rose.  If  so,  and  it  flowers  freely,  it  will  be  a 
decided  gain.  Philomel. 

Kose  Lamarqu9.— One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  white  Roses  tbat  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time 
was  the  old  Lamarque  that  was  rambling  all  over 
a  cold  house,  where  it  was  evidently  quite  at 
home.  The  long  growths  of  last  year,  stuided  at 
every  joint  with  beautiful  buds  and  some  more 
fully  developed  blooms,  had  attained  a  great  size. 
As  a  variety  to  come  in  after  Niphetos  is  over, 
and  just  before  the  outdoor  blooms  can  be  de- 
pended on,  this  kind  will  well  repay  the  shelter 
of  a  glass  roof,  for  in  the  case  mentioned  the 
glass  lights  had  only  been  erected  to  cover  in  a 
spare  corner  where  but  little  direct  sunshine 
reiched  it. — J.  G.,  Gosport. 

Rose  TJlrich.  Brunner.  —  Anyone  requiring 
one  of  the  handsomest  Roses  tor  massing  should 
not  fail  to  plant  this  good,  hardy,  free  and  vigor- 
ous sort.  Not  over-tall  in  growth,  the  short, 
thickly-set  branches  reach  to  about  2  feet  high  in 
the  first  year,  and  give  a  really  splendid  display 
of  the  richly-coloured  flowers.  For  profuse  flower- 
ing, perhaps  there  are  many  that  could  easily 
surpass  this,  but  these  not  infrequently  are 
smaller,  and  do  not  therefore  create  the  effect  in 
the  garden  that  is  often  needed  and  so  seldom 
gained.  A  bed  filled  with  Uliich  Brunner  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Large  and  broad  in  petal,  it  is 
one  of  those  kinds  that  open  quite  freely  even  in 
such  harsh,  dry,  hot  summers  as  that  of  1S98.  A 
good  companion  plant,  in  so  far  as  freedom  and 
height  are  concerned,  is  Captain  Christy,  one  of 
the  best  light-coloured  sorts  for  the  same  purpose. 
Both  are  frea  and  good,  and,  indeed,  may  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  each  other  if  necessary,  the 
former  in  the  centre,  the  lighter  sort  being  placed 
around  for  a  margin. — E.  J. 

Rose  Gustave  Regis  under  glass.— What 
a  glorious  Rose  this  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  forms 
and  positions.  This  year  I  have  it  growing  in  a 
pot  in  a  cold  house  trained  on  a  pillar.  The  ele- 
gant buds  under  these  conditions  become  beauti- 
fully elongated.  I  lately  measured  one  which 
was  a  trifle  over  '2  inches  in  length,  although  not 
more  than  \\  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  so 
that  one  may  readily  judge  of  its  beauty.  The 
canary  yellow  seems  much  heightened  when 
grown  cool.  Gustave  Regis  would  be  a  grand 
variety  to  plant  out  under  glass.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  would  prefer  one  in  standard  form,  for  it 
makes  a  grand  head  in  a  year  or  two.  Such  a 
tree  could  either  be  planted  in  the  centre  of  a 
bed— if  so,  plenty  of  space  would  be  needful— or 
the  growths  might  be  trained  upon  the  roof.  It 
would  also  be  a  very  suitable  kind  to  run  up  the 
pillars  of  the  house.  When  the  expanded  flowers 
of  this  Rose  can  be  partially  shaded  they  remain 
on  the  plant  quite  a  long  time  although  almost 
single.  It  would  be  dithcult  to  say  which  to 
admire  most,  the  charming  long  buds  or  the 
immense  shell-like  petals  of  the  developed  flowers, 
which  are  often  as  much  as  6  inches  in  diameter. 
—1'. 

Rose  Charlotte  Gruillemot.— Whatever  may 
be  the  defects  of  this  Rose  outdoors— and  I  admit 
it  is  rather  a  poor  grower,  although  generally 
described  as  vigorous— the  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  its  creamy  white  blossoms  under  glass 
make  amends  for  its  somewhat  indifferent 
growth.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the 
glorious  Hybrid  Teas  that  cannot  boast  of  a 
vigorous  constitution  will  become  our  best  indoor 
Roses,  for  they  have  an  upright  habit  all  in  their 
favour,  and  they  also  in  most  cases  have  fulness, 
a  quality  many  of  the  Tea-scented  group  are 
deficient  of.  Jlme.  Cadeau  Ramey,  Antoine 
Rivoire,  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier  and 
Souvenir  du  President  Garnot  are  really  mag- 
nificent when  grown  cool  under  glass.  It  is 
strange,  but  I  think  only  too  true,  that  some  of 
the  recent  Hybrid  Teas  soon  succumb  to  the 
rigours  of  a  severe  winter.     If  hybridising  with 
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Teas  tends  to  produce  a  race  deficient  in  hardi- 
ness (and  here  is  a  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
Chiswick  conference),  why  do  not  our  raisers  in- 
troduce some  Bourbon  blood  into  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuxl  race,  or  even  cross  the  latter  with  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  their  own  tribe,  especially  those 
that  bloom  freely  in  autumn  ?  Possibly  no  rosa- 
rian  has  ever  met  with  a  ripe  seed-pod  upon 
Francois  Michelon  outdoors,  and  yet  we  are  told 
that  from  this  variety  Mr.  Bennett  secured  his 
mas'trpiece  Mrs.  John  Laing.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  desirable  in  order  to  obtain  good  novelties 
to  induce  those  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  whose  good 
points  one  would  like  to  see  embodied  in  novelties 
of  other  colours  and  forms,  to  seed  under  glass. 

Rose  Climbing  Devoniensis.— This  fineold 
English  Rose  will  ever  retain  its  popularity,  for 
not  only  is  it  one  of  our  most  fragrant  kinds,  but 
the  colouring  is  so  delicate.  Some  might  be 
disposed  to  call  it  a  white  Rose,  for  that  is  the  pre- 
dominating colour,  but  the  creiray  tinge  of  the 
opening  buds  changes  to  a  faint  suffusion  of  pink 
in  the  centre  of  the  half  opan  and  expanded 
flowers.  I  have  found  the  best  plan  to  treat  this 
climbing  form  when  growing  both  indoors  and 
out  is  to  train  the  growths  horizontally.  If 
trained  in  a  psrpendicular  manner,  the  extra- 
ordinary vigour  of  the  kind  prevents  it  blooming, 
and  instead  of  the  one  and  twoyear-old  growths 
being  covered  with  flowers,  only  one  or  two  at 
the  extreme  ends  are  obtained.  As  with  all 
climbers,  this  Rose  flowers  best  from  the  not 
more  than  two-year-old  wood.  My  best  blooms 
this  year  upon  a  plant  in  a  cold  house  were  pro- 
duced upon  the  ripened  la'.erals  made  last  year 
upon  the  then  one-year  old  growths.  These  were 
shor'ened  to  three  or  four  eyes,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  bloom  from  nearly  every  eye.  I  usually 
make  it  a  practice  to  cut  down  to  one  eye  the  soft- 
looking  growths  made  rather  late  in  the  year.  I 
wa?  agreeably  surprised  to  find  such  a  growth 
produce  one  of  the  finest  trusses  of  bloom  I  ever 
had.  It  contained  nine  buds  and  blossoms.  Of 
course  last  season  was  an  unusual  one  for  ripen- 
ing the  growths,  and  being  under  glass,  the  wood 
would  naturally  become  much  more  matured  than 
outdoors.  The  plant  is  a  very  old  one  budded  on 
a  half-standard  Brier  and  planted  out  many  years 
ago  in  a  well-prepared  border.  Holes  are  made 
with  a  crowbar  in  close  proximity  to  the  roots,  so 
that  liquid  manure  can  be  given.  After  flower- 
ing it  receives  a  top  dressing  of  cow  manure  and 
wood  ashes,  and  is  then  moderately  thinned  of  its 
growths  and  the  house  kept  at  a  good  tempera- 
ture, taking  care  to  freely  use  the  syringe 
morning  and  evening.— P. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  SHOW. 
May  17. 
The  exhibition  at  Sb.  Petersburg  was  opened 
by  the  Emparor  on  May  17  under  very  favour- 
able conditions.  The  weather,  which  had  been 
very  cold  until  the  opening  ceremony,  and  the 
slowness  of  the  railway  officials  greatly  interfered 
with  the  work  of  the  committee  of  organisation, 
who  had  a  very  arduous  task  before  them,  and 
these  were  the  causes  of  several  shortcDmings,  for 
several  exhibitors  from  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent did  not  receive  their  goods  in  time,  or  else 
these  reached  their  destination  in  sush  a  condition 
that  they  were  not  considered  fit  to  be  staged. 
It  must  have  been  a  disappointment,  for  over 
.SOO  exhibitors  from  various  pvrts  of  continental 
Europe  had  entered.  Particularly  numerous, 
however,  were  the  French,  the  Belgian,  and  (ier- 
man  exhibitors,  and  their  produce,  or  what  could 
be  shown,  was  much  appreciated.  MM.  Boucher, 
Croux,  Compoint,  Chantrier,  Defresne,  Dalavier, 
Duval,  Lachaumo,  Mantin,  Moser,  Martichon, 
Paillet,  Sallier,  I)e  la  Devansaye,  De  Smet, 
Massange  de  I^ouvrex,  Peelers,  Vincke,  Dajardin, 
Seidel,  Krantz,  Olberg,  llanisch,  Ziegenbalz,  &c., 
besides   the  Societe  Anonyme  Gantoise,  who  ex- 


hibited a  fine  collection  of  Palms,  were  the  winners 
of  the  most  important  prizes  which  fell  to  the 
share  of  our  continental  confren.^. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  also  that  England 
was  worthily  represented  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  of  Chelsea  ;  F.  Sxnder  and  Co.,  of  St. 
Albans  :  and  Messrs.  R.  Ker  and  Sons,  of  Liver- 
pool. Messrs.  Veitch  staged  a  collection  of 
carnivorous  plants,  comprising  Nepenthes,  Sarra- 
cenias,  Darlingtonias,  Uroseras,  Cephalotus,  and 
the  most  curious  and  rare  Heliamphora,  all  plants 
which  captivated  the  attention  of  the  visitors  on 
account  of  their  quaint  shapes,  varied  colours, 
great  size,  and  excellent  cultural  conditions. 
His  Majesty,  on  the  opening  day,  took  a  special 
interest  in  these  plants,  and  manifested  great 
pleasure  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch  explained  their 
peculiarities  to  him,  to  the  Princess  Feodorowna, 
and  to  their  suite.  Messrs.  Ker's  Amaryllises, 
numbering  about  seventy  plants,  were  also  much 
admired,  as  they  justly  deserved,  for  they  showed 
all  tints  and  shades  of  colour  from  the  brightest 
scarlet  and  the  darkest  crimso  i  to  the  nearly  pure 
white,  and  the  shape  of  most  of  their  flowers  was 
excellent.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  these 
beautiful  flowers  opened  under  tho  influence  of 
Muscovite  climate,  for  it  would  have  been  an  im- 
possibility to  have  taken  them  that  distance 
while  in  flower  and  to  have  landed  them  in  a  fit 
state  for  showing.  The  quality  of  this  exhibit 
was  recognised  by  all  present,  and  special 
notice  of  it  was  alto  taken  by  the  Emparor  and 
his  suite.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  were,  as 
usual,  to  the  fore  with  their  novelties,  which 
formed  a  very  interesting  group,  and  their  plants, 
like  those  of  the  two  other  English  exhibitors, 
attracted  the  Emperor's  attention. 

Some  of  the  exhibits  were  undoubtedly  of  excel- 
lent quality,  but  it  must  be  admitted  also  that  a 
greit  number  of  the  plants  sent  showed  very  or- 
dinary culture,  and  were  presented  to  the  Russian 
public  more  with  a  view  to  business  than  as  exhi- 
bition specimens,  and  that,  being  plants  generally 
used  for  decoration,  their  owners  were  in  hopes 
that  they  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  on  the 
spot. 

Same  excellent  Roses  in  pots,  faultless  in  foli- 
age as  well  as  in  flowers,  were  exhibited  by 
several  Russian  nurserymen,  and  these  formed 
quite  a  feature  in  themselves,  as  they  had  a 
totally  different  appearance  from  those  sent  by 
either  French  or  German  growers.  It  is  also 
noticeible  that  the  forcing  of  Lilac  and  of  Liliums 
by  Russian  growers  is  remarkably  well  under- 
stood, as  was  amply  shown  by  the  specimens 
exhibited  by  M.  H.  F.  Eilers,  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  general  decoration  of  the  palace  was  most 
etTectively  Cirried  out  with  huge  specimens  of 
various  sorts  of  Palms,  Laurus  and  other  plants 
from  the  gardens  attached  to  the  palace  by  M. 
Siesmayer,  who  was  most  obliging  and  of  great 
help  to  exhibitors,  who  would  have  found  it  a 
very  difficult  task  to  bring  their  work  to  a  suc- 
cessful i?sue  without  him. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  (the  Temple 
flower  show,  May  31,  June  1  and  2). — For  the 
twelfth  year  in  succession  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  their  great  annual  flower  show 
in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  (by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  treasurer  and  benchers)  on  May  31, 
June  1  and  2.  Every  year  the  desire  of  growers 
to  exhibit  increases,  and  the  officials  of  the  society 
have  a  very  anxious  task  in  endeavouring  to  do 
justice  to  those  growers  who  regularly  support 
the  fortnightly  shows  of  the  society  held  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  encourage 
others  also  to  come  forward.  The  space  is  abso 
lutely  limited  by  order  of  the  Temple  authorities; 
no  more,  or  larger  tents  may  be  erected  ;  hence 
every  new  exhibitor  whose  entry  is  accepted 
means  curtailment  of  the  space  allotted  to  pre- 
vious supporters.  A  catalogue  of  the  show  is 
given  gratis  to  every  visitor,  and  will  contain  a 
notice  of  new  and  rare  plants  entered  on  or  before 
May  23  ;  it  will  also  contain  a  programme  of  the 
music  to  be  performed  each  day  by  the  band  of 
Her  Majesty's  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blues).     The 


judges  will  meet  at  the  secretary's  tent  at 
10.30  a.m.  on  May  31,  at  which  hour  punctually 
the  tents  will  be  cleared  of  all  exhibitors  and 
their  assistants.  The  fruit,  floral,  and  Orchid 
committees  will  assemble  at  the  secretary's  tent 
at  11  a.m.  sharp,  and  the  show  will  be  opened  at 
12.30.  All  plants  for  certificate  must  be  entered 
on  or  before  Friday,  Mav  26.  Address — The 
Secretary,  R.H.S  ,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
They  cannot  be  entered  under  any  circumstances 
on  the  day  of  the  show. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


May  bloasom.— Followiag  a  proverbially  mild 
winter,  it  ia  iinteworthy  that  scarcely  a  ecrap  of 
blossom  on  the  AV'hite  Thorn  was  to  be  found  on  th3 
hedgerows  before  the  l.sth  inst.  Even  in  southertt 
counties  and  near  London  the  May  blossom  wai  not  at 
its  best  on  the  21st  inst.,  bat  a  day  or  two  of  warm 
suusMne  will  make  a  line  display. 

Iris  germaniea  —The  old  Flag  Iris  is  flowering 
again  with  all  its  wonted  freedom,  and  though  some- 
what later  than  usual  is  not  the  less  welcome.  Where 
large  masses  of  the  plant  exist  it  is  not  to  be  despised, 
and  for  its  earliness  is  worth  retaining,  la  the  less 
frequented  parts  of  the  garden,  as  the  wild  garden  and 
shrubbery,  there  ia  value  iu  the  nearly  evergreen  foli- 
age of  this  old  plant. 

Dielytra  f ormosa  is  a  fine  dwarf  spjcie.",  with 
ecinally  pretfy  blossoms  of  a  shining  red  gracefully 
hanging  over  its  tufts  of  pleasing  foliage.  This  use- 
ful hardy  perencial  is  now  in  flower  and  generally 
admired.  It  is  nota  deep  rooting  kind  like  D.  specta- 
bilia,  and  possesses  a  more  clustered  rootstock. 
Grouped  among  shrubs  it  is  a  most  useful  and  attrac- 
tive plant  of  quite  eisy  culture. 

Narcissus  Qaeea  of  Spain.— This  pretty 
Daffodil  is  flowering  just  as  freely  from  some  very 
late-planted  bulbs  as  could  have  been  expected  in  its 
proper  season.  Those  who  priza  such  flowers  when 
the  great  glut  of  the  crop  is  past  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  good  flowers  ard  to  be  obtained  quite  late  in  May. 
Doubtless  much  of  the  tuc;es,3  depends  on  the  quility 
of  the  bulbs,  ivr  only  good  flowering  bulbs  could  be 
expected  to  do  so  much. 

Carnation  Lady  Hermlone.  —  This  is  a 
border  kind,  flowers  full  and  good  in  colour,  a  warm 
cherry  or  rose-piak  shade.  Perhaps  its  chief  dnw- 
back  as  a  border  Carnation  Is  its  tall  habit  (jf  growth, 
being  nearly  3  feet  high.  Some  of  this  doubtless  ia 
owiug  to  growing  the  plant  ia  warmth  and  flowering 
iteirly  in  May,  some  two  months  aheaJ  of  its  natural 
time.  All  the  same,  if  this  ia  not  its  true  habit,  why 
present  it  to  the  floral  committee  for  certificate  in 
foreign  guise  ? 

Phlox  nivalis — Very  pretty  just  now  are  the 
masses  of  this  pretty  white  Phlox  with  its  st^arry 
blossoms  freely  btudded  over  the  spreading  cushiouj 
of  growth.  It  is  not  always  that  this  variety  is  a 
success  ;  in  fact  it  does  not  always  succeed  where  the 
usual  dwarf  kinds  grow  quite  freely.  Even  at  its 
best  it  does  not  cover  the  tufts  of  growth  so  com- 
pletely as  to  hide  them,  as  some  do,  and  this  we 
regard  as  a  point  in  its  favour,  as  opposed  to  the  raas3 
of  blossoms  that  hide  the  foliage  that  should  be  a 
natural  foil  to  the  flowers. 

Anemone  coronaria  King  of  Scarlets. — 
This  Anemone  is  now  and  has  been  blooming  freely  for 
over  a  month  and  promises  well  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  nearly  twenty-five 
years  and  stands  to-day  without  a  rival  for  perfect 
shape  and  rich  dazzling  scarlet  colour.  I  make  two 
])lantings,  one  from  September  to  end  of  October,  and 
th«  other,  weather  permitting,  from  Janua'y  to  end  of 
February.  In  a  cold  soil  it  woidd  be  advisable  to 
[■lint  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring.  If  planted  in 
nutuniii  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  beds  raised. — 
.1.  T.  Gilbert,  Dyke,  Bourne. 

*s*  \'ery  handsome  flowers. — Ed. 

Aubrietia  tauricola.— It  is  doubtful  if  a 
finer  form  than  this  exists  in  this  genus.  Not 
only  in  shape,  but  equally  in  colour  is  it  good. 
In  habit  it  would  appaar  to  come  nearer  to  the 
smaller-growing  A.  Campbelli,  a  small  leaved, 
close-growing  kind  that  possesses  nothing  of  the 
straggling  character  of  the  A.  gneoa  section — a 
typ3  of  growth,  however,  that  admirably  fits  it 
for  rambling  over  rough,  rocky  surfaces.  In  the 
above  plant  the  growth  is  more  of  that  stayat- 
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home  character,  slowly  creeping  over  the  ground, 
and  well  studded  with  its  finely  shaped  flowers. 
The    Chirnside    hybrid    Primulas.  —  Dr. 

Stuart,  of  Chirnside,  seems  indefatigable  in  his 
work  among  flowers.  Not  content  with  his 
improvements  in  the  Tufted  Pansies  and  with  his 
production   of   Narcissus   Border   Maid,    he    h 


working   on    the  Prin 


as.     Last   year   he 


sent  me  pips  of  hybrids  of  P.  Auricula  and 
viscosa.  This  season  trusses  have  come  to  show 
their  character  better.  One  is  pleased  to  see  the 
pretty  colours  and  tints  which  have  resulted,  and 
that  the  colours  of  the  Auricula  have  in  many 
cases  been  transferred  to  the  other  Primula. — 
S.  Arnott. 

Saxifraga  Cymbalaria.— This  pretty  yellow 
species  is  as  much  at  home  in  a  gravel  walk  as  in 
the  best  mixture  of  soils.  Some  years  ago  when 
planted  on  the  top  of  a  rough  olinkered  wall 
specially  pocketed  to  receive  hardy  plants,  some 
bits  of  it,  or  what  is  equally  likely,  some  seeds 
got  into  the  gravel  on  the  walk  below,  where 
they  came  up  and  flowered  freely  each  year. 
Seeing  how  well  it  did  in  this  way,  it  was  en- 
couraged to  furnish  the  crevices  of  a  rocky 
stairway  with  very  pretty  results  ;  indeed,  the 
pretty  Erinus  alpinus  and  this  plant  mingled  in 
such  places.  Plants  that  so  take  care  of  them- 
selves without  becoming  aggressive  are  not  a 
numerous  class. 

A  seedling  Rose.— I  forward  you  three 
blooms  of  a  seedling  Rose  which  has  been  grown 
here  for  many  years  and  named  after  my  sister, 
Rosa  Roberts.  Tiie  colour  is  so  vivid  and  per- 
fume so  sweet,  that  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
see  the  Rose.  Indeed,  I  sent  you  one  years  ago 
from  the  garden  and  you  approved  of  ib.  These 
blossoms  were  grown  in  small-sizad  pots  under 
glass.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  vigorous,  suit- 
able for  a  garden  pillar  Base.  Sometimes  the 
flowers  come  in  clusters  of  three.  The  blossoms 
are  much  larger  when  grown  in  the  open  in  the 
summer,  and  the  Rose  continues  blooming  until 
November  or  December.  It  is  a  seedling  from 
Rosa  gallica  (York  and  Lancaster)  and  Charles 
Lawson.— Suffolk  IAN. 

Tufted  Pansy  Golden  Bedder.— A  short 
time  ago  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Chirnside,  sent  me  a 
plant  of  this  new  variety  of  his  raising.  1  have 
bean  waiting  to  observe  its  habit  when  esta- 
blished before  making  any  remarks  upon  it. 
The  flower  is  bright  golden  yellow  and  is  quite 
rayless.  The  blooms  are  smaller  than  those  of 
A.  .T.  Rowberry,  but  are  of  better  form.  The 
habit  is  not  so  dense  and  tufted  as  one  would  like 
to  see,  but  this  is  partly  compensated  for  by  the 
sturdy,  upright  way  in  which  the  blooms  are 
carried  on  long  stems  and  the  efl'ect  they  pro- 
duce. For  the  purpose  indicated  by  the  name  of 
Golden  Bedder  thin  new  seedling  seems  well 
adapted,  although  personally  I  prefer  those  of 
dwarfer  and  denser  growth.  — S.  Aknott. 

Saxifraga  cochlearis.— For  days  past  the 
groups  of  this  in  tbwer  have  baen  very  attractive. 
Like  not  a  few  others  of  the  crusted  section,  this 
has  white  flowers  and  is  withal  a  most  graceful 
pUnt.  But  now  the  reddish  crimson  stems  above 
the  frosted  rosettes  of  leaves  are  singularly  beau- 
tiful, and  so  it  has  been  for  cjuite  a  fortnight.  As 
yet  the  inflorescences  have  scarcely  reached  the 
full  height,  and  where  this  happens  and  the 
flowers  begin  to  open,  the  pretty  colour  referred 
to  will  be  lost  beneath  the  numerous  white 
flowers.  It  is  not  given  to  all  the  members  of 
this  race  to  have  such  highly-coloured  stems  as 
this  one,  but  where  it  does  happen  the  most 
should  be  made  of  it,  and  by  freely  massing  the 
plants  a  more  extended  season  of  interest  will  be 
vouchsafed. 

AprettyChionoscilla.— The  hybrids  between 
the  Chionodoxasand  the  Scillas,  known  asChiono- 
scillas,  are  very  interesting  in  their  way,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  hybrid  origin  but  also  because 
of  the  variety  of  form  they  show.  Some  are  more 
like  the  Scillas  than  others,  and  it  is  at  times 
difficult  to  tell  whether  they  are  hybrids  or 
abnormal    forms   of  the   Squill.     What  appears 


to  be  a  very  distinct  and  pretty  Chionoscilla 
comes  from  Mrs.  H.  Sykes,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 
It  has  a  rather  long  raceme  of  many  small,  open, 
upright  flowers  of  pale  blue.  While  distinct  in 
colour,  it  shows  considerable  general  resemblance 
to  some  cf  the  hybrids  we  have  seen,  but  is  closer 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  Scillas  are  grown  by 
the  sender. 

Anthuriums  from  Shipley  Hall.  —  Mr. 
Tallack  sends  us  from  Ship'ey  Hall  Gardens, 
Derby,  a  very  beautiful  gathering  of  forms  of 
the  Flamingo  Flower  (Anthurium  Scherzerianum). 
The  spathes  are  very  large  on  long  footstalks  ; 
the  foliage,  too,  wonderfully  robust,  one  leaf  sent 
measuring  nearly  2  feet  long,  and  at  the  widest 
part  6  inches.  Among  the  numerous  flowers  there 
were  some  beautiful  forms  of  A.  S.  atrosan- 
guineum,  one  in  particular  being  of  a  deep  blood- 
red.  .Tenna  is  a  pretty  kind,  creamy  white,  dotted 
pink.  A.  S.  Mundyanum  is  a  dark  glossy  salmon- 
pink.  A.  S.  Rothschildianum  magniticum  is  a 
very  fine  form ;  so  also  are  A.  S.  sanguineum 
maximum  and  the  almost  pure  white  virginale. 
In  the  gathering  are  many  unnamed  seedlings, 
very  bright  and  varied  in  colour  and  effective  in 

Cobaaa  scandens  fruiting  in  the  open 
air.— In  reply  to  "  G.  P."  (Monkstown,  Dublin), 
p.  20!),  I  beg  to  state  that  every  year  a  quantity 
of  teed  is  harvested  in  Paris  by  special  growers. 
The  seed  is  sown  early  in  February  on  a  hotbed. 
Th3  seedlings  are  potted  as  soon  as  strong  enough 
and  kept  in  warm  frames,  then  planted  in  the 
open  air  in  May,  either  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or 
in  opan  beds,  and  allowed  to  climb  on  wire  or 
wooden  trellises.  In  autumn  these  plants  are 
covered  with  pods  full  of  matured  seeds.  It  is 
said  that  these  seeds  are  far  superior  in  quality 
to  those  harvested  in  a  warmer  climate.  I  know 
a  gro  xer  who  has  harvested  as  much  as  30  lbs.  of 
seeds.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  it  survive  out- 
doors in  mild  winters.  Although  a  perennial,  it 
is  generally  cultivated  as  an  annual. — D.  Guihe- 
NEOF,  .'",  Rae  Alboiiti,  Paris. 

Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus.  —  Some 
doubts  having  been  entertained  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  this  interesting  novelty  being  repro- 
duced by  seed,  many  of  your  readers  will  doubt- 
less be  glad  to  learn  that  a  seedling  is  now  in 
flower  with  me  in  which  the  features  which  dis- 
tinguish this  form  are  faithfully  perpetuated. 
The  standard  petal  is  clear  yellow,  slightly  tinged 
with  brown  on  the  back,  especially  in  the  bud  ; 
the  wings  or  ahu  are  rich  brown,  shading  into 
yellow  at  the  lower  margins,  and  the  entire  keel 
is  tinged  with  brown.  Several  seedlings  were 
raised  at  the  same  time,  but,  all  having  been  dis- 
tributed, 1  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  far 
they  have  confirmed  my  own  experience.  Per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  may  have  raised  seeds 
of  this  Broom  and  are  in  a  position  to  report  the 
results.— W.  Thomfsox,  Ipawicli. 

Allium  triquetrum.- A  group  of  this  pretty 
white-flowered  Garlic  is  much  admired  on  one  of 
the  rockeries  here.  Its  odour  is  not  pronounced 
unless  the  leaves  or  stems  are  bruised  or  broken, 
and  one  can  thus  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
flowers  without  discomfort.  They  are  of  a  pretty 
drooping  habit,  and  are  produced  several  together 
on  stems  more  than  a  foot  high  in  this  garden. 
These  stems  are  triangular  in  form.  One  fault 
this  Allium  has  is  its  rapid  increase  if  allowed  to 
seed,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  the  seeds 
from  ripening.  Neglect  in  this  may  result  in  a 
large  crop  of  seedlings  difficult  to  eradicate  once 
they  get  a  hold.  This  is  of  little  consequence  in 
some  places,  such  as  semi-wild  positions,  where 
they  could  do  little  harm  to  other  plants.  A. 
triquetrum  is  quite  hardy  in  light,  dry  soil,  and  a 
large  group  is  very  attractive  in  May.— Carse- 

THOUN. 

liilac. — The  bushes  of  this  popular  (l)wering 
shrub  are  laden  with  fragrant  flowers  from  every 
twig  ;  so  profuse  and  abundant,  indeed,  that  the 
flowering  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  This  is  so 
both  in  the  case  of  white  and  coloured  forms,  and 


not  less  so  in  the  varying  instances  of  the  smaller 
flowered  kinds.  Following,  too,  upon  a  year 
rtmirkable  for  its  long  intense  heat,  and  remem- 
bering also  that  for  weeks  together  these  very 
bushes  appeared  more  dead  than  alive,  the  flower- 
ing so  well  this  spring  is  little  short  of  marvel- 
lous. The  prtsent  wealth  of  blossoms  on  these 
plants  at  the  present  time  is  not  lightly  to  be 
regarded,  for  without  these  things  many  a  cottage 
garden  and  shrubbery  would  have  but  little  to 
attract.  As  a  plant  for  wayside  gardens,  too,  the 
Lilac  is  excellent,  though  it  rarely  receives  any 
care  from  the  cultivator,  as  witness  the  dense 
thicket  of  suckers  that  issue  from  the  base,  no 
apparent  attempt  being  made  to  dislodge  them. 

Cattleya  Mendeli.— Several  fine  forms  of 
this  beautiful  Cattleya  I  have  noted  lately.  The 
bright  purule  seen  on  the  lip  of  some  varieties  of 
this  is  as  good  as  in  the  best  forms  of  C.  Trian;e. 
C.  Mendeli  does  not  diS'er  in  growth  from  the 
others,  but  it  is  usually  easy  to  determine  ihe 
flowers,  they  having  often  a  white  quite  distinct 
frilling  about  the  margin  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  lip,  this  greatly  adding  to  the  a])pearance. 
The  plants  should  be  treated  like  C.  Mossi.-v,  but, 
flowering  rather  earlier  than  this,  they  are  more 
likely  to  finish  their  growth  in  good  time,  and 
seldom  need  the  extra  warmth  late  in  the  season 
so  often  given  C.  Mossi;e.  The  plants  rest  in 
sheath,  requiring  at  this  time  just  enough  mois- 
ture to  prevent  shrivelling.  Large  specimens  of 
C.  Mendeli  are  not  so  common  as  of  other  kinds, 
and  there  is  not  so  great  a  variety  in  the  flowers, 
though  this  ranges  from  the  purest  white  in  the 
lovely  albino  form  C  M  Blunti  to  a  deep  rose  in 
others. 

Hybrid  Rhododendrons.— That  it  is  not  the 
mere  sze  of  an  exhibit  that  attracts  was  clearly 
proved  last  week  at  the  Drill  Hall,  when  Mr. 
Godman,  South  Lodge,  Fareham,  arranged  a 
series  of  beautiful  hybrids  of  the  above.  At 
least  four  handsome  kinds,  all  dissimilar  both  in 
foliage  and  in  flower,  were  referred  to  R.  Auck- 
landi,  either  or  all  of  which  may  have  been  re- 
garded as  first-rate.  Some  were  of  the  purest 
white,  the  truss  large.  Other  flowers  were 
slightly  flushed  with  rosy  pink  and  borne  on 
longer  pedicels,  and  even  more  widely  expanded. 
That  very  rich  crimson-scarlet  R.  Thomsoni, 
whose  small  flowers  have  more  the  substance  of 
a  Lapageria  rosea,  was  also  seen.  Another, 
called  Luscombe's  Hybrid,  is  a  richly-coloured 
and  finely-trussed  kind  which  is  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  R.  Thomsoni  and  R.  Fortunei.  Less 
showy,  yet  most  interesting,  is  R.  Blandfordiae- 
florum,  the  very  name  of  which  is  suggestive  of 
its  form  and  character.  The  blossoms  of  this  are 
orange  and  scarlet,  rather  small,  and  inclined  to 
be  somewhat  tubular. — E.  J. 

liathyrus  pubescens.— It  is  with  much  dis- 
appointment that  I  have  to  tell  those  interested 
in  this  pretty  and  distinct  perennial  Pea  that  my 
old  plant  has  succumbed  to  the  eff'ects  of  the 
severe  frost  we  had  in  March.  It  had  passed 
safely  through  previous  winters  and  did  nob 
appear  to  suflTer  to  any  extent.  Last  winter  was 
very  mild  ar.d  wet,  and  when  the  Murch  frost 
came  the  Pea  had  made  long  growths  of  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long  from  the  old  stem.  These 
were  quite  destroyed  and,  up  to  the  present, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  fresh  growths  pushing  ; 
nor  are  there  any  signs  of  fresh  shoots  from  the 
root.  It  is  one  serious  defect  in  this  Pea  that  it 
appears  to  make  only  one  growth  from  the  root 
and  that  from  this  stem  the  annual  shoots 
emerge.  This  is,  as  may  bo  understood,  a  source 
of  weakness,  as  should  the  main  stem  be  injured 
near  the  base  the  plant  dies.  Possibly  the  frost 
was  too  severe  and  killed  the  main  stem.  Some 
appear  to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  raising  seed- 
lings, but  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  one  recipient  of 
a  very  few  seeds  has  been  successful  in  raising  a 
good  proportion,  and  that  his  gardener  succeeded 
in  striking  a  cutting— an  undertaking  in  which 
some  have  failed.  While  I  am  naturally  dis- 
appointed at  losing  my  plant  of  Lathyrus 
pubescens,  the  belief  remains  that  it  ought  to  be 
hardy  in  mild  districts  in  ordinary  seasons.     The 
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past  one  has  been  very  disastrous  to  other  plants 
in  which  one  would  have  had  more  confidence.— 
S.  Arnott,  Carst thorn,  hy  Dam/i-ies,  X.H. 

The  Aubrietia — In  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land the  past  winter  has  been  very  unfavourable 
for  the  Aubrietia.  In  some  places  there  is  but 
little  bloom,  and  plants  have  been  lost  from  the 
long-continued  web  weather.  In  my  garden 
there  is  some  sparseness  of  bloom  on  some  plants, 
but  the  greater  number  are  doing  fairly  well, 
although  not  so  full  of  flower  as  in  some  years. 
The  one  which  has  suffered  most  has  been  A. 
tauricola,  which  is  favourably  referred  to  in  your 
report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meet- 
ing of  May  IG.  It  is  one  of  the  most  compact  of  all, 
and  IS  usually  a  carpet  of  colour  before  this  time, 
iiirly  in  the  season  it  looked  very  unhappy,  the 
excessive  rainfall  and  want  of  sun  having  been 
uncongenial.  It  is  now  doing  well  and  has  made 
plenty  of  fresh  growth,  but  the  flowers  are  few 
and  far  between.  In  view  of  the  recent  remarks 
upon  the  Aubrietias,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  say 
that  the  plants  here,  which  have  been  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  south  and  west  rains  of  winter,  are 
giving  few  flowers  compared  with  those  which 
were  greatly  shielded  from  those  by  my  house. 
Gsnerally  spsaking,  one  finds  a  dry  place  the  best 
tor  the  Aubrietias,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  at  the  roots  to  prevent  them  bains 
injured  by  drought.  When  flowering  is  over  the 
pUntsara  cu';  closely  back.— S.  A.,  Dum/rie.^. 

Calandrinia  Tweediei.— I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  note  from  my  friend  "  E.  J."  in  your  last 
numbar,  stating  the  plant  I  had  sent  him  of 
Oalandrinia(orLewisia)  Tweediei  had  died  during 
the  winter.  Let  no  one,  however,  be  discouraged 
by  this  from  trying  it.  My  remaining  half  dozen 
plants  have  gone  through  two  winters  here  in 
exposed  beds  of  clayey  soil,  without  protection  of 
any  kind.  They  are  just  beginning  their  long 
season  of  blooming.  It  is  a  ticklish  business 
trying  to  find  the  right  treatment  for  a  new 
p  ant.  Possibly  C.  Tweediei  is  not  a  long-lived 
plant.  I  have  this  winter  lost  my  old  plant  of 
that  choice  and  delicate  alpine,  Erodium  chry- 
santhum,  but  last  season's  cuttings  have  come 
through  unharmed.  Two  other  alpines  from 
warm  climates,  Scutellaria  orientalis  and  Stachys 
chrysantha,  have  also  gone,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  It  IS  because  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
propagate  them.  I  cannot  agree  with  "  E.  .J.'s  " 
estimate  of  Calandrinia  Lseana.  The  flowers  are 
CBrtainly  pigmy  by  the  side  of  those  of  C.  Tweediei, 
but  they  are  produced  in  amazing  profusion  and 
are  the  very  image  of  daintiness.  While  writing, 
1  may  as  well  say  something  about  some  other 
interesting  plants  here.  Ranunculus  Lyalli  has 
gona  through  the  winter  in  all  sorts  of  positions, 
from  the  top  of  the  rockery  to  the  water's  edge, 
but  It  seems  to  me  to  have  done  best  in  a  rather 
dry  position  under  a  north  hedge.  (Enothera 
tenella,  from  Chili,  is  about  as  unlike  an  Evening 
Primrose  as  might  be.  It  has  semi-succulent 
leaves,  a  trailing  habit,  and  small  purple  flowers. 
Ihe  hybridisers  may  find  its  colour  useful. 
Halenia  Pennotteti,  from  the  Sikkim  Hima- 
layas, has  flowers  more  like  a  Columbine  than  a 
(.entian,  of  a  delicate  lilac  colour.  Sisyrinchium 
filifolmm,  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  known 
there  as  the  Pale  Maiden,  is  beautiful.  The 
flowers  are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  S.  grandi- 
ttorum  album,  and  have  brown  veins  running  down 
each  white  patal- Arthur  K.  Bulley,  iVew 
Neston,  Cheshire. 


The  new  style.— Readers  of  The  Garden 
may  well  pray  to  be  preserved  from  the  "new 
style,"  of  which  quite  a  sufficient  example  has 
been  recently  furnished.  That  new  style  may 
he  described  as  food  consisting  of  very  small 
biscuits  with  nothing  in  them.  Possibly  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  may  be  a  bit  old- 
fashioned  and  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
merits  of  this  "new  style,"  which  has  been 
well  designated  "scrappy."  No  doubt  its  creators 
regard  it  as  "smart,"  but  readers  of  gardening 
papers    prefer    practical    matter    which,    whilst 
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well  written,  is  sound  and  sensible.     To 
valuable  literature  in  the  form  of  scraps, 
up  with  smart  condiments,  is   to  look  for  solid 
food  in  an  inflated  bladder.— A.  D. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— For  nearly 
a  fortnight  there  has  not  been  a  single  unseason- 
ably cold  night,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  during 
the  same  period  only  two  of  the  days  were  warmer 
than  the  average.  Both  at  2  feet  and  1  foot  deep 
the  ground  still  remains  at  about  a  seasonable 
temperature.  Rain  fell  on  four  days,  the  total 
fall  amounting  to  1|  inches.  Duringa  very  heavj' 
shower  which  occurred  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  rain  was  falling  for  ten  minutes  at  the 
mean  rate  of  an  inch  an  hour.  Until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain- 
water had  passed  through  either  of  the  percolation 
gauges  for  ten  days,  but  since  then  ;U  gallons 
have  come  through  the  heavy  soil  gauge  and 
2  gallons  through  the  light  soil  gauge.  The 
record  of  bright  sunshine  was  again  very  poor, 
the  22nd  being  altogether  sunless. — E.   M.,   Berk- 
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JAMES     KELWAY 
regret  we  have  to  announce  the 


MR 
It  is  with  since 

death  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst. ,  at  the  age  of 
84,  of  Mr.  James  Kelway,  Langport,  Somerset. 
Mr.  Kelway  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  our 
leading  nurserymen,  more  especially  connected 
with  the  culture  and^  improvement  of  the  Gladio- 
lus and  tha  Pteony,  particularly  the  former,  to 
which  he  devoted  much  time  and  space.  He  has 
enriched  our  gardens  with  many  handsome 
varieties,  and  his  exhibits  of  flowers  at  the  various 
London  shows  during  the  last  thirty  years  have 
always  been  admired.  The  P^eony,  too,  more 
especially  the  handsome  tree  varieties,  was 
greatly  improved  by  him,  the  many  new  sorts 
that  he  has  exhibited  yearly  showing  this.  Del- 
phiniums also  received  attention,  and  of  these 
many  handsome  varieties  have  been  raised  at 
Langport.  The  Amaryllis  too  was  taken  in  hand  ; 
in  fact  hardy  flowers  have  been  largely  and  well 
grown  at  Langport. 

Mr.  Kelway  was  born  at  Westholme,  near 
Shepton  Mallet,  on  November  2,  ISl.'i-the  year 
of  Waterloo.  His  school  days  were  divided  be- 
tween Wells  and  Wellington,  Somerset.  He  left 
school  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Those  who  remem- 
ber him  at  this  time  and  through  his  boyhood  have 
recalled  him  as  very  painstaking  and  clever,  and 
beyond  his  years  in  manliness  and  resource, 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  had  gathered  around  him  a  class  of 
some  eighteen  lads  whom  he  nightly  instructed. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  entire  charge, 
with  a  staff  of  men  under  him,  of  Dillington 
House  Gardens,  near  Ilminster,  where  he  lived 
seventeen  years.  In  1S.')0  he  purchased  the  old 
dwelling-house  (now  Kelway  and  Sons'  offices) 
and  an  acre  or  two  of  land  which  formed  a  small 
nursery  from  a  Mr.  Isaacs  at  Huish  Episcopi, 
the  parish  adjoining  Langport;  this  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  extensive  nursery.  There 
are  now  four  dwelling-houses  and  some  200  acres 
of  land,  besides  several  cottages  and  farm  build- 
ings. Mr.  Kelway  removed  to  Langport  from 
Ilminster  in  1S51  He  cultivated  Gladioli  from  a 
very  early  date,  but  his  first  seedlings  were  dis- 
tributed about  the  year  1S60,  so  we  may  fairly 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  hybridising  and 
raising  before  that  date.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Gladiolus,  with  which  flower  his  name  is  so 
closely  and  honourably  associated,  attracted  his 
attention  for  the  first  time  at  Glastonbury,  where 
in  1S;W  he  saw  a  specimen  of  Gladiolus  psittacinus 
exhibited.  At  this  country  flower  show  James 
Kelway  (aged  fifteen)  was  himself  an  exhibitor, 
and  so  successful  a  one,  that  twelve  first  and  five 
second  prizes  fell  to  his  lot  out  of  2,3  entries. 
This  was  his  first  flower  show.  On  commencing 
business  near  Ltngport  he  paid  special  attention 
to  the  hybridising  and  culture  of  his  favourite 
flower,  and  early  in  the  sixties  began  that  series  of 


successes  in  the  exhibition  of  it  which  before  long 
made  the  name  of  Kelway  known  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  ultimately  throughout  Europe, 
America,  and  the  colonies.  In  thirteen  years 
( l.S6i)  we  find  him  preeminent  in  this  country  in 
this  particular  field,  and  the  International  Exhi- 
bition at  Paris  in  ISTS  proved  his  firm  to  be 
second  to  none  in  Europe.  In  1S()6  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  new  varieties  of 
Gladioli,  which  his  patience  and  skill  as  a  hy- 
bridist was  enabling  him  to  produce  for  the  en- 
richment of  gardens.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  Gladiolus  is  the  only  plant  for 
the  improvement  of  which  the  horticultural 
world  and  the  general  public  are  indebted  to  the 
late  Mr.  Kelway,  for  it  was  he  who  raised  the 
parent  of  that  well  known  decorative  greenhouse 
plant  the  Cineraria,  and  both  raised  and  distri- 
buted the  forerunner  of  the  improved  race  of 
Cucumbers,  which  have  been  so  highly  esteemed 
in  this  country  during  the  latter  portion  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Such  a  man  is  certainly  a 
benefactor  to  mankind.  If  the  world  was  sud- 
denly bereft  of  the  results  of  the  labours  of  such 
a  one  as  well  as,  unfortunately,  of  the  man  himself, 
the  loss  to  the  human  race  would  be  the  keener 
felt. 

We  shall  not  be  expected  to  mention  every 
success  associated  with  his  name,  but  we  may 
state  that  when  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  his  firm  undertook  the  improvement  of  such 
flowers  as  the  P:tony  and  Delphinium,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  detiiU  of  their  culture  with  the 
zest  and  indefatigable  energy  which  were  so 
eminently  characteristic  of  him.  It  is  well  known 
to  everyone  how  in  his  lifetime  the  business 
of  which  he  was  so  many  years  the  active  head, 
and  which  until  the  end  was  ever  first  in  his 
thoughts,  has  developed  and  extended,  and  we 
believe  we  fall  even  short  of  the  actual  truth 
when  we  say  that  this  week  his  loss  will  be  men- 
tioned with  regret  in  every  town  and  district  in 
England,  so  well  was  his  name  or  person  known 
by  amateur  and  professional  devotees  of  horticul- 
ture. In  Langport  he  was  held  in  respect,  not 
only  for  the  fame  which  attached  to  his  name 
in  far  distant  circles,  but  for  the  practical 
common-sense  and  intimate  knowledge  which  he 
was  known  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life,  and  for  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  welfare  of  his  parish,  in  his  parish 
church,  and  in  the  work  of  the  School  Board.  He 
was  a  man  of  quick  perception,  far  seeing,  and 
of  great  promptitude  in  deciding  a  question. 

Mr.  Kelway  was  for  thirty-three  years  vicar's 
churchwarden  of  St.  Mary's,  Huish  Episcopi. 
Whilst  he  was  a  churchwarden  many  changes 
and  improvements  were  carried  out,  and  he 
always  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  con- 
nected with  them.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  for  the  united  district  of  Huish 
Episcopi  and  Langport  from  the  time  of  its 
establishment  in  1874,  and  chairman  of  that  body 
for  the  ten  years  previous  to  his  death.  He  was 
a  most  constant  and  indefatigable  attendant  at 
the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  its  business  and  the  welfare  of  the 
school.  In  this  connection  the  smallest  detail 
was  not  too  unimportant  for  his  attention.  It 
was  his  pride  to  deliver  annually  to  the  scholars 
at  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  a  carefully-pre- 
pared address,  which  showed  his  real  interest  in 
educational  matters.  Mr.  Kelway  was  also  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Langport  Town 
Trust. 


Names     of    plants.— D.     Guiheiievf.  —  Scilla 

campanulata  alba. H.   C — 1,   Leucojum    Hernan- 

dezi;    2,    L.  ;i?5tivuni. E.  B.  fV.—l,   Lycaste   aro- 

matica  :  2.   Braaaia  caudata. 0.  T.  Godfrey  Faus- 

.sf ».— Uxalis  carnosa. 3/.  H   S.—A  very  beautiful 

Cbionosoilla.     See  "  Notes  ..f  the  Wook." 


"The  Eaglish  Flower  Ga,rden." —  Tho- 
roughly revised,  ivitk  full  descriptions  of  all  the  best 
plants,  their  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully  ■ 
illustrated.  Medium  Svo,  15s.  Library  issue  bound  . 
in  sage-green  morocco,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  ■ 
Booksellers. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

ALOCASIAS. 
These  are  handsome  stove  evergreen  plants 
that  deserve  extended  cultivation,  some  of  the 
newer  hybrids  and  even  the  older,  better- 
known  kinds  making  very  beautiful  objects 
when  strongly  and  well  grown.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  of  all  is  the  fine  old  metallica,  a 
plant  that  has  been  in  cultivation  for  close  on 
forty  years,  and  is  represented  in  almost  every 
collection  of  stove  plants.  It  is  a  strong- 
growing  plant  with  leaves  as  much  as  20  inches 
long  on  large  specimens,  the  upper  surface 
being  a  coppery,  deep  green  with  darker 
venations  from  the  midrib,  the  under  side 
purple.  Another  and  more  recent  species,  A. 
nobilis,  has  immense  leaves  of  a  deep  blue- 
green  with  silvery  lines,  and  plenty  of  others 
may  be  named.  For  culture,  they  may  all  be 
bracketed,  the  only  caution  necessary  being  to 
give  the  weaker  growers  less  pot  room.  For 
propagation  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
large  old  leggy  specimen,  and  the  stem  of 
this  may  be  cut  up  into  lengths  each  about 
3  inches  long,  or  longer  if  convenient,  and 
placed  singly  in  small  pots  of  turfy  peat, 
crushed  charcoal,  and  coarse  silver  sand. 
Place  th"}  pots  in  a  propagating  case,  and  if 
possible  plunge  them  into  cocoa-nut  fibre. 
When  young  shoots  appear  keep  the  frame  a 
little  less  close,  and  when  roots  appear  gradu- 
ally inure  them  to  the  house.  The  old  plants 
meanwhile  may  be  kept  well  on  the  dry  side  at 
the  roots,  when  they  will  again  break  and 
with  ordinary  care  make  fine  specimens  again. 
From  the  time  the  plants  commence  to  grow 
until  late  autumn  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
regular  and  very  moist  heat,  a  full  stove  tem- 
perature in  fact  such  as  suits  Dipladenias  of 
the  araabilis  section.  Very  little  rest  of  any 
kind  even  in  winter  is  necessary  for  them, 
though  they  have  as  a  rule  to  share  a  house 


with  plants  that  require  a  rest  and  have  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  The  lower  leaves  of  large 
specimens  often  show  their  dislike  to  the  treat- 
ment by  falling  in  spring. 

For  compost  they  like  a  make  up  very  similar 
to  that  used  for  Cymbidiums  and  other  Orchids 
of  this  class,  that  is,  rough  uneven  lumps  of 
charcoal  with  turfy  peat,  good  loam  and 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  A  good  sprinkling  of 
coarse  silver  sand  should  also  be  given,  and 
when  plants  as  mentioned  above  lose  their 
lower  leaves,  some  of  this  material  may  be 
heaped  up  to  them  cone  fashion,  when  the 
stems  will  root  freely  into  it,  strengthening  the 
plants  materially  and  leading  to  the  production 
of  large  handsome  leaves.  When  repotting  in 
the  ordinary  way  fill  the  pot  (juite  half  full  of 
drainage  material  and  cover  this  with  a  little 
rough  Moss,  setting  the  plants  fairly  low  and 
potting  loosely.  After  potting,  water  should 
be  rather  sparingly  given  at  the  roots,  but  the 
atmosphere  must  be  kept  very  moist,  this  treat- 
ment serving  to  soon  re-establish  the  plants. 
A  pretty  way  of  using  these  Alocasias  is  to 
plant  out  young,  vigorous  specimens  on  the 
rockwork  or  lined  walls  that  are  now  so  fre- 
quent in  stoves  and  plant  houses.  The  rate  of 
progress  is  free  but  not  too  rapid,  while  the 
beautiful  foliage  makes  a  welcome  change  to 
the  varieties  of  Begonia  Rex,  so  frecjuently 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  flowers,  of  course, 
are  not  particularly  showy  in  any  case,  but  when 
planted  out  they  should  certainly,  I  think,  be 
allowed  to  remain,  as  they  give  a  natural  finish 
to  the  plants.  Where  the  very  largest  leaves 
only  are  required,  the  flowers  may  be  pinched 
out,  thus  throwing  the  strength  into  the 
leaves.  Although  these  colour  better  in  a 
good  clear  light,  the  rays  of  the  sun  must  be 
broken  up  before  they  reach  the  plants.  Where 
there  are  creepers  growing  on  the  roof  or  the 
Alocasias  are  grown  in  the  shade  of  large  Palms 
or  Tree  Ferns,  they  will  be  found  to  thrive  and 
colour  better  than  when  a  thick,  heavy  shading 
is  placed  on  the  glass.  During  autumn  the 
less  shade  they  have  the  better,  as  the  plants 


will  be   harder  and   better  able  to  stand   any 
check  that  may  be  sutiered  in  winter. 

A  Grower. 

Large  v.  small  Arum  blooms.— Arum 
blooms  are  now  in  such  demand  that  they  are 
to  be  had  nearly  the  year  round,  but  their  proper 
season  may  be  said  to  begin  about  October  and 
finish  soon  after  Whitsuntide.  For  wreaths  the 
small  bboms  of  Arum'?  come  in  well,  in  fact  are 
more  serviceable  than  large  ones.  After  trying 
the  planting-out  system  tor  several  years,  I  am 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  allthe-year-round  pot 
system,  and  by  having  some  in  single  crowns  for 
supplying  large  spathos,  and  others  with  a  dozen 
crowns  in  a  lOinch  pot,  I  get  a  considerable 
variety  in  size,  for  it  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of 
feeding  or  starving  as  to  the  size  the  spathes  will 
attain.  With  a  good  stock  ot  large  pots 
crammed  full  of  crowns  a  supply  of  medium- 
sized  spathes  may  be  relied  on  for  more  than  six 
months,  when  they  should  be  rested  by  gradually 
withholding  water  at  the  root  for  a  few  weeks 
until  repotting  and  starting  again  are  needed. 
After  Whitsuntide,  Lihum  Harrisi  takes  the  plaro 
of  Arums  to  a  large  e.ttent.  When  setting  up  the 
large  spathes  for  decoration  nothing  in  the  way 
of  green  adds  so  greatly  to  the  general  effect, 
as  the  foliage  of  the  Arum  itself.  In  a  cool 
atmosphere  and  subdued  light  the  flowers  may 
be  kept  in  good  condition  a  fortnight  or  even 
longer. — J.  G.,  Ooxport. 

Double  Petunias.— Except  for  the  flower 
garden.  Petunias  seem  to  have  quite  lost  their 
hold  on  public  taste,  and  few  gardeners  now  grow 
them,  making  the  excuse  that  the  flowers  are 
flimsy  and  not  lasting.  However  true  this  may 
be  of  the  single  forms,  it  cannot  be  said  of  the 
double  ones,  which  are  very  useful.  I  grow 
one  kind  only  for  greenhouse  and  indoor  decora- 
tion, and  think  very  highly  of  it.  The  flowers 
are  double  and  pure  white,  and  it  originated  as  a 
seedling  some  years  ago.  The  usual  way  to  grow 
Petunias  is  to  let  them  take  quite  their  own  way 
and  get  ragged  and  untidy-looking,  with  lanky, 
bare  ^lioots.  No  wonder  that  most  people  fight 
shy  of  them,  but  nice  little  dwarf  specimens  in 
G-inch  pots,  with  ample  leafage  and  covered  with 
bloom,  can  be  grown  in  three  months  from  the 
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time  of  inserting  the  cuttings,  and  few  will  find 
fault  with  these.  Another  advantage  they  pos- 
sess over  many  greenhouse  plants  is  the  fact  that 
half  a  dozen  plants  kept  through  the  winter  will 
provide  hundreds  of  cuttings,  so  that  room  in 
■winter  need  not  be  thought  of.  The  shoots 
should  be  taken  off  when  quite  small  and  green, 
rooted  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  and  grown  in 
a  nice  congenial  moisture.  They  bloom  for 
months  on  end,  and  the  white  flowers  against  the 
pretty  fresh  green  foliage  are  always  admired. — 

TREE  CARNATION  NOTES. 
The  present  is  an  anxious  time  with  those  who 
grow  winter  -  flowering  Carnations,  as  early 
batches  will  need  repotting  and  staking,  and 
work  is  usually  pressing  at  this  date.  The  Car- 
nations, however,  must  not  be  neglected,  as  if 
not  shifted  before  becoming  pot-bound  they  will 
probably  stand  still  for  some  time  and  may  even 
turn  yellow  and  sickly.  Previous  to  repotting, 
the  plants  should  be  mildly  fumigated  two  even- 
ings in  succession,  giving  the  foliage  a  vigorous 
syringing  afterwards.  As  the  night  temperature 
out  of  doors  is  very  uncertain  all  through  May,  I 
prefer  keeping  them  in  a  cool,  airy  house  close  to 
the  roof  glass,  placing  them  in  frames  the  last 
week  in  May  or  first  week  in  June.  A  hard  ash 
bottom  is  best  for  them,  and  on  fine  days  during 
June  the  lights  may  be  lifted  clean  off,  tilting 
them  up  in  wet  weather.  Towards  the  end  of 
June  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  the  blooming 
pots.  I  have  used  6-inch  pots  of  late  years  for 
spring-struck  stock,  giving  S  inch  ones  for  any 
that  were  rooted  in  autumn  or  layered  in  Moss 
during  the  winter.  A  bed  of  coal  ashes  in  a 
sunny  position  sheltered  from  high  winds  should 
be  chosen.  I  do  not  care  for  manure  of  any 
kind  in  the  potting  soil,  but  have  fed  the  roots 
occasionally  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
with  liquid  manure,  reducing  it  in  strength  to 
the  colour  of  pale  ale.  The  roots  are  very  deli- 
cate and  easily  damaged  by  artificial  manures. 
Some  growers,  however,  I.ialieve  in  summer  stimu- 
lants, and  I  believe  Mr.  Iggulden,  who  grows  a 
good  many,  uses  native  guano.  The  plants  root 
splendidly  in  turf  cut  from  the  edges  of  walks 
and  drives,  of  a  light,  fibrous  nature,  and  contain- 
ing abundance  of  grit.  It  is  best  after  having 
liin  twelve  months.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
Tree  Carnations  is  watering.  This  must  not  be 
left  to  careless  lads,  especi illy  for  a  month  after 
fresh  potting  takes  place.  Carnations  resent 
soaking  rains,  and  I  have  sometimes  laid  the 
pots  on  their  sides  till  the  weather  improved. 
Over  -  potting  must  be  guarded  against  and 
liberal  drainage  provided.  J.  Crawford. 


Climbing  Cleroiendrons.  —  The  Cleroden 
drons  in  our  gardens  may  ba  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes  ;  firstly,  those  with  large  leaves 
and  a  shrubby  habit  of  growth,  of  which  G.  fallax 
furnishes  a  well-known  example,  and  secondly 
the  climbing  kinds,  represented  among  others  by 
C.  Eilfouri,  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  whosa  flowers 
are  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  is  some- 
times met  with  trained  to  a  balloon-shaped  trellis 
or  secured  in  some  formal  manner,  bub  to  my 
mind  is  far  more  pleising  when  treated  as  a 
rafter  plant  and  allowed  to  grow  in  a  loose  and 
informal  fashion.  When  in  a  thriving  stite  it 
flowers  freely  and  maintains  a  succession  for  some 
time  during  the  summer  months.  A  marked  and 
particularly  attractive  feature  of  this  Claroden- 
dron  is  the  contrast  between  the  pure  white 
inflated  calyx  and  the  bright  crimson  flower  which 
protrudes  therefrom.  Clerodendron  splendens,  a 
native  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  a  very  showy  species 
•with  scarlet  blossoms.  It  doss  not  strike  from 
cuttings  so  readily  as  the  others,  and  mora  care 
is  required  in  its  general  culture.  Between  the 
two  above  mentioned  a  hybrid  has  bfien  obtained. 
This  is  C.  spsciosum,  in  which  the  inflated  calyces 
are  reddish,  while  the  flowers  are  deep  rose.  It 
is  very  free  both  in  growth  and  flower,  bub  the 


marked  contrast    in   tint,   which   forms   such   a 
feature  of  C.  Balfouri,  is  wanting  in  this.— T. 

Montbretias  in  pots.— I  quite  agree  with 
what  Mr.  J.  Crook  has  said  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  Montbretias  for  pots,  whether  early  in 
the  year  or  at  their  more  natural  time  of  flower- 
ing in  late  summer  or  early  autumn.  Where  the 
supply  of  cut  flowers  has  to  be  long  maintained 
in  any  garden,  these  Montbretias  are  valuable. 
Gradually  brought  on  first  in  cold  frames  to 
ensure  free  rooting,  and  then  later  transferred  to 
a  pit  with  slight  warmth,  these  Montbretias 
eventually  may  be  transferred  to  the  greenhouse 
quite  early  in  February,  and  respond  to  a  course 
of  treatment  identical  to  that  for  Gladiolus  The 
Bride.  The  plants  of  both  groups  are  very  quickly 
injured  if  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root,  and  a 
good  plan  is  to  afi'ord  plenty  of  drainage  and 
water  liberally.  In  this  way  the  soil  will  keep 
quite  sweet.  Where  the  plants  of  Montbretia  are 
left  undisturbed  in  the  ground  during  winter 
there  is  the  danger,  particularly  in  mild  seasons, 
of  an  early  start  into  growth,  only  to  be  checked 
by  frost  and  wind  combined.  The  only  thing 
likely  to  give  relief  from  this  is  to  lift  the  plants 
in  autumn  and  replant  them.  There  is  no  need 
to  dry  the  roots  oS,  for  the  lifting  will  serve  to 
check  the  usually  evergreen  character  of  the 
growth,  which  is  the  portion  which  suS'ers.  Of 
course  even  this  temporary  lifting  occupies  time, 
and,  worse  still,  consequent  upon  the  quickly 
ensuing  new  growth,  it  requires  to  be  done  quite 
early  in  autumn  before  the  fresh  growth  breaks 
thesoil.-E.  J. 


Orchids. 

ORCHIDS  ON  ROCKWORK. 
In  many  of  the  large  nurseries  where  Orchid 
culture  is  made  a  speciality  (|uite  a  number  of 
species  are  planted  out  on  rockwork,  and  by 
the  judicious  use  of  small,  showy,  fine-foliaged 
plants  of  various  kinds  a  very  pretty  effect  is 
produced.  This  plan  has  also  been  followed  to 
a  limited  extent  in  private  collections,  and  when 
properly  carried  out  the  effect  is  so  good  that 
it  is  frequently  extended.  The  trouble  in 
many  place.s  will  be  to  obtain  suftieient  stone  of 
a  suitable  kind  or  some  substitute.  In  many 
places  large  clinkers  of  various  kinds  are  used, 
and  these  have  a  really  good  effect  if  roughly 
and  artistically  arranged,  but  in  many  cases 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  either  the 
wants  of  the  plants  have  been  made  secondary  to 
the  efi'ect  of  the  rockwork,  or  this  has  been 
arranged  flatly  and  straight.  Either  of  these  is 
unsatisfactory,  for  it  is  quite  easy,  while  leaving 
whatever  stones  are  used  in  a  rough  condition, 
to  provide  plenty  of  well-drained  pockets  where 
plants  of  various  kinds  may  be  suited.  (.)noe  this 
is  done,  the  rest  is  easy,  for  these  pockets  may 
be  tilled  with  suitable  material  and  the  plants 
will  soon  cover  it,  giving  a  natural  and  pretty 
effect.  At  the  lower  parts  nearest  the  floor 
suitable  places  for  many  of  the  hardier  easily 
grown  Cypripediums  may  be  found  ;  and  as  show- 
ing how  a  successful  method  of  cultivating  a 
stubborn  plant  may  sometimes  be  found  out  by 
accident,  I  may  mention  a  case  where  Cypri- 
pedium  Pearcei  was  far  from  a  success  grown  in 
the  ordinary  way,  yet  when  planted  out  on  rock- 
work of  this  class  the  rhizomes  spread  rapidly 
and  grew  at  a  great  rate.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, too,  that  kinds  like  this  or  Cielogyne  cris- 
tata,  that  dislike  being  pulled  about  at  the 
roots,  would  thrive  better  if  a  suitable  rooting 
medium  were  provided  and  the  plants  allowed  to 
ramble  at  will. 

Other  kinds  of  a  loose  habit  that  are  not 
easily  kept  in  the  limited  circumference  of  a 
pot  or  basket  may  be  tried,  instances  that  occur 
while  writing  being  Cielogyne  pandurata  and 
Aganisia  ouerulea.    Such  fine  handsome  plants  as 


Cymbidiura  Lowianum  and  C.  giganteum  would, 
if  allowed  a  large  pocket,  make  a  splendid 
growth,  owing  to  the  freedom  their  roots  would 
enjoy.  Kinds  that  require  very  distinct  grow- 
ing and  resting  seasons,  like  the  deciduous 
Dendrobiums,  are  hardly  to  be  advised,  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  arrange  these  seasons  of 
drought  and  moisture  witiiout  damage  to  other 
Orchids  and  small  Ferns  or  fine-foliaged  plants 
that  may  be  associated  with  them.  I  used  to 
grow  Pleione  lagenaria  on  a  Fern-lined  wall  by 
using  as  little  moisture  as  possible  in  its 
vicinity  during  winter,  and  I  believe  this  and 
other  Pleiones  would  do  well  near  the  top  of  a 
rockery,  and  they  certainly  would  look  charm- 
ing when  in  flower  surrounded  by  the  Fern 
and  other  foliage. 

It  would  be  easy  to  leave  a  few  niches  for  the 
reception  of  other  flowering  Orchids  in  pots, 
and  a  few  Fern-lined  pedestals  of  stone  or  some 
enduring  wood  would  form  unique  places  for 
showing  off  Orchids  with  pendent  flower  spikes, 
as  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  or  many  Stan- 
hopeas.  These  are  often  diflicult  to  dispose  of 
in  groups,  for  it  tied  up  to  stakes  the  plants  are 
spoilt,  while  hanging  over  the  edges  of  a  stage 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  both  by  drip 
and  by  being  knocked  about.  The  pedestals 
would  also  be  useful  for  growing  such  plants  as 
Zygopetalum  maxillare  against,  provided,  of 
course,  the  temperature  of  the  house  was  suit- 
able, and  in  this  case  they  may  well  be  made  of 
the  stems  of  Tree  Fern.  Instances  in  plenty 
will  occur  to  readers  who  would  care  to  try  this 
method  of  culture,  and  they  should  be  careful 
to  give  as  near  as  possible  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  are  found  to  thrive  satisfac- 
torily under  the  ordinary  circumstances.  One 
frequent  mistake  of  planters  of  this  kind  of 
rockwork  under  glass  must  be  mentioned,  and 
that  is  the  constant  repetition  of  such  plants  as 
Panicums  and  Tradescantias.  Those  are  charm- 
ing plants,  but  used  too  freely  they  give  a 
flat,  uninteresting  surface.  Bold  plants  of  such 
Ferns  as  Lomaria  gibba  in  prominent  places 
have  a  fine  effect,  and  so  have  others,  such  as 
Woodwardia  radicans  and  various  Pterises,  but 
these  are  apt  to  outgrow  their  positions. 

H.  II. 

Leelio-Cattleya  Hyeana  (iLtlia  purpuratax 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana).— There  are  very  few  of 
the  hybrids  claiming  C.  Lawrenceana  as  a  parent 
that  merit  sufficient  distinction  to  deserve  special 
attention.  The  flowers  are  generally  increased 
slightly  in  size,  but  the  colour  of  C.  Lawrenceana 
usually  predominates.  In  the  subjeob  of  this 
note,  not  only  is  the  siza  of  the  flower  increased, 
but  the  intermediate  characteristics  of  the  seed- 
baaring  parent  can  also  bo  traced.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  pale  rose,  of  good  form,  the  lip 
deep  purple,  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour, 
the  side  lobes  purple  on  the  margin,  shading  to 
yellow,  which  has  a  heavy  suffusion  of  brown 
towards  the  base,  this  extending  through  the 
throat.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  hybrid. 
A  plant  carrying  a  three-flowered  raceme  was 
recently  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  from  the 
Langley  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
where  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Sadsn.— H.  J.  C. 

Brassia  maculata. — There  are  few  more  suit- 
able plants  for  the  beginner  in  Orchid  culture  than 
this  old  species,  one  of  the  earliest  introduced  of 
exotic  kinds,  yet  still  enjoying  a  fair  measure  of 
popularity.  It  is  very  free-flowering  and  not  at 
all  a  diflicult  plant  to  grow  when  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Orchid  culture  have  been  mastered.  It  is 
nob  fastidious  as  to  temperature,  that  of  the  Cat- 
tleya house  suiting  it  as  well  as  any,  though  it 
does  not  object  to  a  few  degrees  moro  heat  if  this 
is  more  convenient.  Like  most  of  the  other 
Brassias,  pot  culture  in  psat  and  Moss  over  good 
drainage  suits  it  well,  and  as  long  as  ibis  growing 
and  rooting  freely  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  moisture 
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Thesa  West  ladian  plants,  however,  nearly  all 
like  an  occasional  drying  of  both  roots  and  atmo- 
sphere, it  serving  to  harden  the  tissues  of  the 
plants,  making  leaves  and  roots  less  liable  to  damp 
off  or  deciy  in  winter,  a  season  when  little  growth 
is  moving  and  consequently  little  root  moisture  ' 
required. 

Scuticaria  Steeli.— Many  growers  persist  in 
growing  thi^  singular  plant  in  a  shady  house,  and 
though  under  these  circumstances  fins  healthy 
leaves  are  produced,  the  flowers  will  be  few.  The 
lightest  position  in  a  warm,  moist  house  should  be 
chosen  for  it,  and  the  plants  should  not  be  over- 
loaded with  compo3t.  If  grown  in  baskets  these 
ought  to  be  nearly  filled  with  drainage,  the  com- 
post only  occupying  the  upper  inch  or  so.  Better 
results  are  often,  however,  obtained  by  growing 
the  plants  on  rough  blocks  of  cork  with  a  little 
Sphagnum  Moss  about  the  base  of  the  stems 
These,  if  carefully  moistened,  are  very  suitable  to 
the  growth  of  the  somewhat  fleshy  roots,  but  in 
hot  weather,  when  a  great  deal  of  air  is  admitted 
to  the  house,  constant  watchfulness  is  necessary. 
It  is  important,  too,  that  the  plants  are  suspended 
in  such  a  position  that  the  ends  of  the  leaves  are 
not  rubbed  or  bruised.  Once  damaged,  they  will 
never  grow  much  larger  and  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  much  marred.  The  flowers,  which  occur 
in  short  racemes  of  two  or  three  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  are  creamy  white  or  yellov,  with  spots 
and  blotches  of  deep  reddish  brown.  It  is  a  widely 
distributed  plant  in  various  parts  of  tropical 
America,  and  was  introduced  in  1836. 


THE  CATTLEYA  FLY. 
I  SHOULD  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly 
examine  the  gall-like  excrescence  on  the  root- 
let of  a  Cattleya  aurea  plant  which  I  am  send- 
ing to  you  in  a  box  by  to-night's  post.  The 
plant  from  which  the  rootlet  was  broken  off  is 
one  of  half  a  dozen  (Cittleya  aurea)  plants 
purchased  in  London  about  two  months  ago  as 
"semi-established"  plants.  They  have  been 
apparently  doing  well  since,  the  roots  running 
freely,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  tell, 
■  nothing  being  wrong  or  abnormal  in  the 
growths,  which  seem  to  be  pushing  up  natur- 
ally. Is  this  a  specimen  of  the  Cattleya  fly  ? 
I  always  understood  that  this  pest  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  pushing  growths.  Besides 
these  six  plants,  the  only  other  Cattleyas  show- 
ing these  galls  in  the  rootlets  is  one  other  C. 
aurea  plant  of  a  different  lot,  and  two  plants 
of  Cittleya  Dowiana  do  not  at  present  show 
anything  wrong.  But,  of  course,  the  fact  of  a 
gall-like  bulb  appearing  on  a  Cittleya  aurea 
belonging  to  another  lot  would  point  to  the 
pest  having  already  effected  a  lodgment  in  the 
house  in  question  (a  rather  cool  and  airy  stove). 
Under  the  microscope,  on  carefully  dividing 
the  bulb,  a  white  nnggot,  with  slimy  surface 
and  well-marked  segment  wings,  was  found 
lying  in  an  oval  cell,  the  tissues  of  the  gall 
being  composed  of  large  vegetable  cellular  for- 
mation. I  propose  to  pinch  off  the  excres- 
cences, with,  of  course,  unavoidably  the  tips  of 
the  roots,  and,  of  course,  I  shall  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  upon  the  jjushing  growths.  Can  any- 
thing else  be  done  '  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  will  kindly  give  me  any  information  at 
your  disposal.— W.  H.  St.  Qui.vtix. 

*»*  The  globular  swelling  is,  as  suspected,  the 
effects  of  the  Cattleya  fly  (Isosoma  orchidearum). 
In  the  rootlet  sent  several  grubs  could  be  dis- 
cerned in  a  small  state.  These  as  they  grow 
larger  no  doubt  feed  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  root, 
and  by  thus  eating  away  the  interior  they  form 
for  themselves  cells  sufficiently  large  to  attain 
maturity  and  gain  the  fly  stage,  when  they  make 
their  way  through  a  small  hole  made  through 
the  outer  coverings  of  the  roots.  These,  if  cire- 
fully  examined  after  the  fly  has  escaped,  will  be 
found  scarcely  larger  than  the  point  of  a  pin. 
The  fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  growing  portion 


of  the  new  roots,  and  these  as  progress  is  made 
become  embedded  in  the  growing  partions,  and 
as  the  grub  develops,  the  globular  swelling,  as 
seen  in  the  spscimen  enclosed,  is  produced.  From 
obsers'ations  I  have  made  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
there  are  two  quite  distinct  varieties  of  this 
insect.  I  find  that  in  the  small  stage  the  grub 
of  the  variety  which  affects  the  roots  is  nearly 
white  and  changes  to  yellow,  and  if  found  just  as 
the  flies  are  escaping  from  their  cells  they  are 
also  of  a  very  pale  yellow.  The  species  which 
infests  the  growth,  and  that  is  the  variety  usually 
found  on  imported  plants,  is  bright  yellow  in  the 
small  stage  of  the  grub,  changing  to  brown,  which 
gradually  deepans  to  blick  as  the  fly  stage  is 
reached.  These  are  nearly  twice  the  siz3  of  the 
ones  which  infest  the  roots,  and  are  as  large 
as  a  smiU  ant.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
find  importations  of  C.  Dowiana,  C.  aurea 
C.  Warscewiczi,  C.  Hbiata,  C.  Mossia!,  and  C 
Mendeli  infested  with  this  pest.  The  pierced 
pseudo-bulbs  and  irregular  proportions  are  clear 
indications  of  their  having  been  infested.  If  om 
of  these  pierced  and  abnormal  portions  of  the 
pseudo-bulb  is  cut  open,  the  cell-like  hollow 
will  be  found,  but  not  the  insecb,  which  will 
have  escaped  while  the  plants  were  in  their  native 
habitat.  The  plants  thus  procured  may  be  care- 
fully washed  in  a  strong  solution  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  before  being  repotted.  This  precaution 
has  ics  advantages,  but  it  is  not  always  effectual, 
for  Nature  has  no  doubt  afforded  such  protection 
to  the  depositing  of  the  eggs  that  they  are  practi- 
cally safe  from  destruction  by  this  means,  and  it 
will  often  be  found,  after  every  precaution  has 
been  observed,  that  as  soon  as  the  young  growths 
commence  to  start  from  the  base  they  are  of 
abnormally  strong  proportions,  the  bud  becoming 
two  or  three  times  the  size  of  what  it  should  be, 
and,  if  allowed  to  remain,  giving  the  whole  growth 
crippled  appearance.  Where  this  is  observed 
and  it  is  noMced  that  the  growth  is  not  making 
rable  progress,  it  is  best  to  cut  away  the 
growth  as  early  as  possible,  thus  giving  the  re- 
maining eyes  on  the  bulb  a  chance  of  starting. 
If  the  growth  thus  cut  away  is  split  open,  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  will  soon  be  apparent,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  insects  con- 
tained herein  are  consigned  to  the  fire.  The 
remedy  where  the  roots  are  affected  is  best  over- 
come by  carefully  opening  the  globu'ar  swellings 
with  a  sharp  pointed  knife  or  a  smiU  needle,  and 
picking  out  the  small  grubs  (often  five  or  six) 
that  are  contained  therein.  If  this  is  done,  very 
little  harm  will  be  done  to  the  future  growth  of 
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at  frequent  intervals  is  a  good  means  of  keeping 
't  under,  as  the  fly  is  thus  destroyed  before  it  gets 
the  chance  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  thedormint 
eyes  and  roots  of  other  plants.  Where  only  a 
few  plants  are  affected  it  is  desirable  they  should 
"  3  isolated  from  other  members  of  the  Cattleya 
family.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  house, 
nd  of  trouble  is  likely  to  bs  experienced  on 
the  return  of  the  rooting  season  of  the  various 
species. — H.  J.  C. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ORGHIDS. 

Cittleya  Skinneri  (Temple's  variety).— This 
is  no  doubt  the  largest-flowered  and  the  most  highly- 
coloured  variety  in  cultivation.  Tlie  sepals  and  petals 
are  very  dark  rose,  suffused  with  mauve,  and  having  a 
liar  frosted  appearance.  The  lip  is  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  petals,  veined  with  crimson-pirple  in  the 
centre,  shading  to  white  throogh  the  tliroit,  at  the 
bis3  of  which  there  is  a  blotch  of  purple.— IT   .1    C. 

Lyeaste  Depp  %i.— An  old  garJei  Orcliid,  this 
is  still  worth  growing  in  a  i-epresentative  collection, 
the  pretty  combination  of  greenish  yellow,  cirniine, 
and  white  being  very  unusuil.  It  is  not  so  sliowy  ai 
it  would  be,  owing  to  the  flower-spikes  mt  being 
hrown  above  the  leaves,  but  it  is  ve.-y  I'ree-flowering 
nd  usef  id  for  cutting.  Tlie  plant !  s  i  "ubl  be  grown 
a  light  loose  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  MoiS  in  pots 
of  medium  size,  and  abimdance  of  w;iter  is  needed 
while  growth  is  active. 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.— 1  send  y<iu  a 
photo  of  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  which 


w.is  imported  three  years  ago.  I  have  grown  it  in  a 
.5.V-inch  pot  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  using 
good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  in  about  equal  parts, 
the  pot  being  about  half  full  of  drainage.  Last 
season  it  made  four  leading  growths,  and  this  year  it 
has  produced  four  spikes  of  bloom,  the  blooms  being 
perfect. — John  Watekhouse,  The  Gardens,  Rosse. 
Held,  Bramley,  Leeds. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Aren\ria  montana.— This  is  now  a  sheet  of 
snow-white  flowers  that  is  not  easy  to  surpass  or  even 
equal.  Its  value  is  such  and  its  culture  so  easy  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  grown  in  every 
garden.  Even  in  the  border  it  is  a  welcome  plant, 
though  the  beiuty  of  the  snow-white  patches  is  best 
seen  in  the  rock  garden. 

Scilla  campanulata  alba.— This  and  the  old 
blue  form  are  flowering  well  and  make  a  fine  display 
of  colour.  Both  kinds  seem  peculiarly  at  home  in  the 
woodland  or  similar  place,  and  being  inexpensive  may 
be  planted  freely  at  but  little  cost.  August  or  Sep- 
tember, or  indeed  any  time  after  the  foliage  has  de- 
cayed, is  good  for  planting. 

Cydonia  japonica.— From  my  experiencs  in 
Hants  I  should  say  that  the  old  sort  doss  better  on  a 
wall  than  as  a  bush,  i.e.,  flowers  more  profusely,  but 
the  newer  kinds,  such  as  Knap  Hill  Scarlet,  which 
ought  to  be  designated  rosy  scarlet,  and  Simoni  blos- 
som BO  wonderfully  well  as  bushes,  each  arching 
branch  being  covered  with  bloom,  that  I  think  patting 
them  on  a  wall  would  be  a  waste  of  labour  and 
their  beauty  not  so  w,;ll  shown  off.— M.  A.  II. 

Gentiana  verna. — The  brilliant  flowers  of  this 
plant  have  been  most  effective  this  spring,  and  are 
still  in  perfection  where  a  little  shade  is  afforded  the 
plants.  No  finer  plant  for  the  rock  garden  exists. 
The  plant  appears  to  prefer  firm  plantinj,  and  into  firm 
soil  the  underground  shoots  force  thsir  way  in  the 
most  surprising  fashion.  A  good  plan  is  to  freely 
mingle  pieces  of  sandstone  or  other  rook  with  the 
I  am.  Peat  is  sometimes  used,  but  I  have  never  seen 
this  Gentian  quite  happy  in  such  soil. 

Iris  Pseudo-Aeorus. — The  yellow  Flag,  as  this 
beautiful,  though  common,  Iris  is  called,  is  now 
flowering  splendidly  in  marshy  places;  indeed,  in 
many  instances  quite  submerged  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Thames.  It  is  so  good  a  plant,  especially  in  point 
of  colour  at  this  time,  that  for  marshy  places  it  is 
always  worth  retaining,  as  in  the  strictest  sense  itis 
not  a  weed  that  rambles  over  everything.  In  its 
colour  it  is  most  decided,  and  in  the  vigour  it  attains 
in  the  position  herein  noted  it  makes  a  worthy  picture 
in  the  riverside  scenery. 

ITarcissus  poetieus  fl.-pl.— The  pure  white 
Gardenia-scented  Narcissus  has  given  many  blind 
flowers  again  this  year,  and  this  in  a  sheltered  position 
far  as  trees  and  the  ample  leafage  would  afford. 
This  is  one  of  those  plants  that  appear  to  flourish  in 
certiin  districts  and  in  others  refuse  to  grow  at  all— 
at  least  with  anything  like  success.  Especially  true 
is  this  of  the  plant  in  some  southern  counties,  though 
even  here  it  is  a  variable  Eubject.  In  the  north  for 
some  reason  the  plant  is  more  frequently  a  success, 
and  where  at  all  reliable  it  should  be  grown  largely. 

Ribss  sanguineum.- In  a  recent  number  this 
bright  and  decorative  shrub  is  duly  praised,  but  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  double  form,  which  his 
much  to  recommend  it.  Its  colour  is  most  intense, 
and  with  me  it  blooms  much  later  than  the  single 
forms,  which  adds  to  its  usefulness,  while  its  growth 
seems  quite  as  robust  as  that  of  its  relatives.     Placed 

'th  blooms  of  Narcissus  poetieus  (recurvus  or  flore- 
pleno)  it  mates  a  very  delightful   combination,   and 

'd  the  many  paler  colours  of  spring  flowers  this 
deserves  a  high  place  in  one's  consideration. — .1.  H.  P., 

version,  Neiiagh. 

Anemone  ranunculoides.  There  seems  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  likes  a  dry 
moist  situation.  The  finest  batch  of  it  I 
ever  saw  wa^  growing  on  the  top  of  a  high  bank 
on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  to  Rousseau's 
place,  Les  Cliarmettes,  near  Chambery.  I  broke 
umbrella  in  uprooting  a  few,    which  I    sent 

e  by  post.    They  have  lived  but  notincreased, 

much  to  my  regret,  for  the  blossoms  are  finer,  of 

deeper  yellow,  and  larger  than  those  I  have 
bought  in  England.— M.  A.  R. 

Kerria  japonica  plena.— The  rich  orange 
golden  flowers  of  this  semi-climbing  shrub  render 
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it  now  a  good  and  effective  plant  in  the  garden. 
It  ia  very  curious  that  the  double  form  here 
mentioned  is  always  the  most  abundant,  the 
single  kind  somewhat  rare.  For  effdct  in  the 
garden  the  double  is  far  the  better.  Why  the  plant 
with  its  obvious  bush-like  tendency  is  invariably 
placed  against  a  wall  is  not  at  all  clear.  Surely  so 
good  a  plant  would  have  a  better  chance  if  grown 
in  the  open.  Of  course  where  a  wall  10  feet  or 
so  in  height  can  be  devoted  to  it,  all  is  well  ;  but 
many  such  erections  are  about  the  half  of  this, 
and  here  the  plant  may  be  found  usually  much 
crowded. 

Ononis  rotundifolia.— While  this  member  of 
the  Pea  family  has  gone  the  way  of  many  more 
plants,  its  loss  from  my  garden  has  been  "due  to 
my  own  carelessness  in  letting  it  be  smothered  up 
by  other  flowers.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  a 
long-lived  plant  in  cold  soils  and  inclement  dis 
triobs,  but  it  was  here  long  enough  to  satisfy  one 
that  it  might  be  called  hardy  in  this  garden.  It 
is  easily  raised  from  seeds  if  these  are  sown  under 
glass  and  the  seedlings  taken  cire  of  when  young. 
They  are  particularly  liable  to  bs  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  slugs,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
want  of  self  -  sown  seedlings  referred  to  by 
"J.  C.  L. "  I  can  recollect  having  only  one  such, 
and  this  was  in  the  gravel  of  the  path  beside 
which  this  Ononis  grew. — S.  Aenott. 

Pelargonium  Souv.    de    Chas.  Turner 

Having  had  charge  of  the  original  plants  of  this 
fine  Ivy-leaved  kind,  it  is  always  interesting  to 
read  any  remarks  concerning  it,  and  I  am  pleased 
"  A.  W."  still  regards  it  as  among  the  best  of  its 
class.  I  believe  when  this  kind  was  certifi- 
cated the  voting  was  well-nigh  unanimous, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  plant  was  but  a  small  one 
and  exhibited  in  a  5-inch  pot.  Doubtless  these 
facts  favoured  the  plant,  for  naturally  if  so  small 
a  plant  could  do  so  much,  of  a  much  stronger 
plant  something  more  might  be  e.xpected.  I 
believe  one  of  its  parents  was  the  single-flowered 
Masterpiece,  but  of  the  other  I  cannot  speak. 
One  thing,  however,  is  curious,  that  nothing 
better  has  as  yet  been  raised  even  with  this  fine 
plant  to  work  with. 

Anemone  baldensis.  —  Among  the  many 
desirable  jj'ants  to  be  found  in  the  genus  Ane- 
mone may  be  placed  this  pretty  Windflower. 
In  the  rjck  garden  or  a  select  border  in  lighh, 
rich  soil  it  may  be  grown  with  every  confidence. 
The  Mount  Baldo  Windflower  grows  about 
6  inches  high  in  an  ordinary  way,  but  here 
reaches  to  a  little  more.  The  leaves  are  very 
pretty,  and  the  white  flowers,  which  are  tinged 
with  red  and  blue  on  the  exterior  and  covered  on 
the  outside  with  what  are  termed  adpressed 
hairs,  are  very  beautiful  when  fully  open.  The 
Mount  Bildo  Wmdflower  is  doing  well  here  at 
the  base  of  a  rock  garden  facing  south,  and  is 
increasing  in  size  and  in  beauty  annually.  lb  is 
said  to  come  from  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.— Carsethorn. 

Cornus  florida — In  one  of  the  numbers  of 
The  Garden  last  year  you  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  informed  respecting  the  flowering  of  Cornus 
florida,  in  this  country.  I  have  now  two  speci- 
mens in  flower  here,  one  sparsely,  the  other  quite 
covered  with  its  white  bracts,  the  shrub  com 
paring  very  well  with  a  bush  of  Rubus  deliciosus 
near  it.  I  enclose  a  spray  or  two  and  also  a  small 
cutting  of  Corokia  buddleoides,  which  flourish™ 
well  in  a  sheltered  nook  and  produces  its  starry 
yellow  blooms  every  year.— B.  E.  C.  Chambers, 
Hadewjre. 

*,*  Well-flowered  sprays  which  we  are  glad  to 
see,  as  this  shrub,  though  long  introduced,  is 
rarely  seen  in  a  good  state  that  we  doubted 
fitnejj  for  our  climate,  but  here,  from  the  Surrey 
hills,  come  very  beautiful  flowers  of  it.— Ed. 

Aubrietia  Fire  King.— Named  Aubrietias 
are  now  very  numerou?,  and  those  acquaint,- 
with  the  old  pale  coloured  species  and  varieties 
can  appreciate  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  their  colour.  Some  of  us  can  remember  how 
we  were  with   A.  Henderson!  when 


first,  and  many  will  remember  the 
troduction  a  few  years  ago  of  A.  rosea,  and  then 
of  A.  Laichtlini.     I  think  we  shall  find   that   A. 
Souvenir  de  Wm.  Ingram  will   give  us  another 
distinct    advance.      Aubrietia  Fire    King   must, 
would  think,  have  come  from  A.  Laichtlini. 
colour  and  brightness  lead  one  to  form  this 
opinion,  although  it  is  much  deeper  in  shade  than 
that  fine  variety.     My  plant  is  but  small,  but  its 
second  year  of  growth  will  add  to  its  size,  so  that 
I  may  hope  to  have  a  small  clump  by  another  sea- 
son.     Even   as   it  ia,    the  bright   deep   crimson 
flowers   make   the   little  plant  quite  noticeable. 
— S.  Arnott,  Carmlhorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Anemone  narcissiflora.— Long  as  the  Nar- 
cissus-flowered Windflower  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion, it  yet  appears  to  require  to  be  continually 
kept  before  the  notice  of  those  who  are  on  the 
look-out  for  good  flowers.  It  is  siid  to  have  been 
introduced  nearly  1,30  years  ago,  and  the  credit  of 
first  bringing  it  into  Britain  is  attributed  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bute.  A  rather  damp  and  shady  posi- 
tion IS  recommended  by  a  good  authority.  With 
me  it  has  been  grown  in  a  rather  dry  border  for 
oral  years  and  it  never  fails  to  flower.  It  im- 
proves in  beauty  as  time  goes  on  and  the  plant 
becomes  larger.  It  is  usually  of  a  creamy  white, 
occasionally  coloured  with  purple  on  the  outside. 
In  a  bud  state  the  plant  referred  to  as  grown  here 
looks  as  if  it  had  pale-coloured  unopened  Apple 
blossom  on  it  before  the  flowers  expmd.  It  grows 
rather  more  than  a  foot  high.  A.  narcissiflora 
looks  very  pleasing  when  open  with  its  umbels  of 
upright  flowers.— S.  Arnott. 

Lewisia  (Calandriuia)  Twreediei.— I  am 
very  pleased  to  learn  from  Mr.  A.  K.  BuUey's 
note  (p.  378)  that  my  experience  is  nob  general, 
id  that  in  the  colder  district  of  Cheshire  all  Mr. 
uUey's  plants  are  uninjured.  This  is  welcome 
news,  for  when  originally  received  I  had  regarded 
it  as  hardy  in  a  rather  favoured  spot,  but  did  not 
expect  to  see  L.  Lseana,  which  is  more  succulent 
in  the  leaf-growth,  the  latter. forming  also  a  per- 
manent rosette,  come  through  the  winter  un- 
harmed.  Both  kinds  were  planted  within  a  yard 
of  each  other,  and  in  a  soil  specially  mixed  and 
charged  with  charcoal  and  old  mortar  rubbish, 
and  have  had  the  same  care  throughout.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  my  plant  has  succumbed 
to  some  other  cause,  yet  it  is  very  strange  that 
L.  L3eana  remains  in  perfect  health  and  is  already 
crowded  with  flower-stems.  L.  Tweediei  is  a 
plant  of  exceptional  merit,  as  it  is  also  of  excep- 
tional colour,  and  with  greater  proof  of  its  hardi- 
ness it  may  yet  prove  a  valuable  rock  plant.  A 
large  group  of  this  was  planted  in  the  rock  garden 
at  Kew  last  year,  and  I  will  iniiuire  concerning 
this  when  next  I  visit  these  gardens. — E.  J. 

Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus  from  seed. 
— Owing  to  the  many  deaths  that  occurred 
amongst  grafted  plants  of  the  above  and  the  com- 
paratively miserable  growth  made  by  those  that 
survived,  I  decided  to  try  raising  it  from  seeds, 
and  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The 
plants  thus  obtained  proved  quite  as  vigorous  as 
the  type,  and  to  all  appearance  likely  to  be 
longer-lived  than  the  ordinary  variety.  Now  in 
their  third  and  fourth  years  they  are  splendid 
bushes  and  a  striking  contrast  in  that  respect  to 
their  grafted  parents.  Of  the  first  batch  raised 
about  four-fifths  came  coloured,  and  some  are,  I 
think,  even  more  beautiful  than  Andreanus  itself. 
Before  sowing  largely  I  naturally  wished  to  see 
what  percentage  came  true,  or  nearly  so  ;  conse- 
quently later  batches  (sown  after  noting  results) 
have  not  bloomed  yet,  but  I  hope  they  will  turn 
out  equally  as  good  as  the  first  batch.  Beautiful 
as  this  Broom  is  when  close  to  the  eye,  it  lacks 
the  eff'ectiveness  of  the  ordinary  Broom  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.  At  present  the  plants 
make  a  fine  display  and  are  very  conspicuous  in 
many  positions,  especially  on  dry  banks. — J.  R. 

Strawberry  flowers  cut  by  frost.— As  has 
been  freely  anticipated,  the  last  days  of  May 
have  been  cold  though  bright,  and  rather  severe 
frosts  have  occurred  at  night.  On  the  mornings 
of  the  iith  and  ^Gth  we  registered  .i"  and  ()°  o 


frost  respectively,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
earlier  of  the  Strawberry  blooms  outside  were  cut 
off.  Fortunately,  the  bloom  was  less  forward 
than  usual,  and  in  consequence  only  the  earliest 
flowers  were  full3'  expanded.  These  have  now 
the  black  centre  that  always  characterises  those 
affected,  and  I  have  had  them  all  removed.  The 
advantage  of  removing  these  is  greater  than  at 
first  appears,  for  many,  perhaps,  that  are  only 
lightly  touched  will  go  on  and  swell  into  little 
misshapen,  ugly,  and  worthless  fruits.  By  re- 
moving these  the  next  flowers  will  be  greatly 
assisted  and  produce  eventually  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  good  fruit  as  that  which  follows  the 
earliest  flowers.  At  the  same  time  the  trusses  of 
bloom  may  be  thinned  down  a  little,  and  this  is 
always  an  advantage  where  the  greatest  number 
of  choice  fruits  for  dessert  are  required,  and  even 
where  cooking  fruit  is  expected  after  the  finest 
are  gathered  these  are  improved  by  a  little  thin- 
ning and  additional  weight  assured.  A  man  can 
soon  go  over  quite  a  large  quarter,  and  the  trouble 
is  well  repaid. — Suffolk. 

Wistaria  sinensis. — This  handsome  climber 
is  flowering  abundantly  just  now.  Where  the 
trees  are  old  and  yet  strong  and  vigorous  there  is 
a  great  show  of  the  drooping  plumes  of  lilac- 
coloured  blossoms.  A  few  splendid  examples  may 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kew,  where  the 
trees  must  be  of  a  great  age,  while  quite  a  large 
plant  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Gardens  also. 
Sere,  and  sheltered  from  the  colder  winds  and 
frost,  stretching  itself  on  the  back  of  the  wood 
museum  wall  is  a  fine  old  plant  that  still  exhibits 
considerable  vigour,  flowering  profusely  each  year. 
What  may  be  achieved  with  this  old  plant  if  some 
attention  to  its  needs  was  forthcoming  is  not 
clear,  for  most  of  the  examples  we  see  from  time 
to  time  shift  for  themselves,  and  by  the  position 
they  occupy  must  have  large  numbers  of  their 
roots  in  dust-dry  soil.  In  former  days  it  was  the 
custom  always  to  plant  this  fine  climber  at  the 
base  of  the  dwelling-house  wall,  an  item  which 
the  limited  knowledge  at  the  time  made 
excusable.  Now,  however,  with  fuller  know- 
ledge of  its  robust  growth,  its  widely  extending 
branches,  and  equally  its  wide  rooting  capacity, 
other  positions  may  with  advantage  be  secured 
for  it.  One  such  unorthodox  example  may  be 
seen  at  Kew,  where  a  fine  plant  covers  a  huge 
cage-like  structure.  Another  good  way  would  be 
to  plant  it  to  run  over  pergolas  and  the  like,  and 
with  Clematis  to  succeed  the  Wistaria  the  effect 
would  be  a  good  one. 

Aubrietias.— It  is  perfectly  clear,  after  read- 
ing the  remarks  of  "S.  A.,"  Dumfries,  on  these 
plants  at  page  37H,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  re- 
commend any  general  method  of  culture  even  with 
so  well  known  a  subject  as  the  Aubrietia.  Usually 
this  has  been  regarded  as  among  those  things  for 
which  any  ordinary  treatment  will  suffice,  and 
doubtless  this  is  true  of  the  group  even  now,  and 
that  the  remarks  of  "  S.  A.''  apply  more  generally 
to  colder  and  rainy  districts.  I  have  also  for  many 
years  followed  the  practice  of  cutting  quite  closely 
back  after  flowering,  and  with  the  best  results, 
the  huge  patches  covered  with  flowers  for  quite  a 
long  time  during  the  spring  months.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  ask  "  S.  A.,"  having  in  view  the 
damage  done  by  the  heavy  and  constant  rain  to 
this  tribe,  whether  he  has  experience  to  offer 
where  no  cutting  back  has  been  done.  Knowing 
the  complete  success  that  follows  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  where  the  plants  are  left 
alone,  it  may  be  that  this  wholesale  pruning  in 
the  north  is  less  suited  to  the  plants,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  close  and  more  densely-growing 
kinds  among  them.  Within  a  mile  of  where  I 
write  there  is  a  great  wealth  of  blossoms  upon 
these  plants,  and  none  of  them  receive  any  atten- 
tion in  pruning  in  the  least.  Indeed,  until  I  saw 
these  plants  some  years  ago  my  faith  in  the  pruning 
had  remained  quite  firm.  Now,  however,  with  the 
greater  continued  knowledge  of  them  and  the 
successful  way  they  flower  each  and  every  year, 
I  must  say  pruning  has  not  the  advantages  I  once 
believed  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  helpful  in  forming 
masses  of  them.— E.  J. 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

APPLE  BEAUTY  OF  MORAY. 
The  Beauty  of  Moray  Apple  was  raised  by  my 
father  about  twenty-six  years  ago  by  fertilising 
a  local  sort  named  the  White  Moore  with  Stir- 
ling Castle.  Both  it  and  the  Northern  Dump- 
Hng  were  raised  out  of  the  same  fruit  along 
with  a  few  others  that  were  not  considered 
worth  keeping.  It  is  one  of  the  freest  crop- 
ping cooking  sorts  we  have,  and  seldom  fails, 
even  in  the  worst  of  seasons,  to  be  without  a 
few  fruits.  With  me  it  keeps  fresh  and  plump 
up  to  the  end  of  February,  and  is  a  sort  that  is 
worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  There  are  no 
orchards  north  of  the  Grampians,  but  I  believe 
it  is  being  largely  planted  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. We  are  having  a  very  cold,  wet  spring, 
and  fruit  blossoms  of  all  sorts  are  having  a  bad 
time.  Chas.  Webster. 

(Aordvn  Castle  Gardens,  Fodiahers,  N.  H. 


GOOSEBERRIES  ON  ESPALIERS. 
"H."  (p.  340)  has  an  interesting  note  on  this 
fruit  as  grown  on  trellises.  Many  more  might 
erect  trellises  and  grow  the  finest  dessert  varieties 
to  advantage,  as  so  trained  the  fruit  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  sun  and  air.  "H."  truly  says  such  a 
free-growing  fruit  as  the  Gooseberry  needs  atten- 
tion in  disbudding,  yet  how  little  notice  is  taken 
of  ordinary  bush  trees  in  this  respect.  The  trees 
are  often  so  dense  that  picking  is  only  performed 
with  difficulty.  Were  fewer  growths  left  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  all  round  would  be  improved. 
I  have  known  growers  of  large  sorts  for  exhibi- 
tion prop  up  the  branches  bearing  fruit  to  expose 
it  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  it  is  this  exposure 
which  in  the  case  of  espalier  or  trellis  trees  se- 
cures the  finest  colour  and  flavour.  The  trouble 
connected  with  this  system  is  not  great,  and  often 
when  newly-planted  orchards  or  fruit  plantations 
are  fenced  round,  Gooseberries  grown  as  above 
described  would  be  a  profitable  addition.  A  2-feet 
border  of  loamy  compost  enriched  with  manure 
will  support  the  roots  for  a  number  of  years,  pro- 
vided a  liberal  mulch  of  good  manure  is  laid  on 
annually.  The  trees  are  easily  got  at  for  disbud- 
ding, pruning,  and  training  ;  insecticides  are 
conveniently  applied,  as  is  also  manure  water  to 
the  roots.  Warrington,  Whitesmith,  and  other 
richly  fiavoured  detsert  kinds  develop  under 
espalier  culture  not  only  the  largest  size,  but 
richest  flavour.  In  a  sheltered  position  fruit  of 
trellis-trained  trees  of  extra  early  varieties  would 
reach  a  usable  size  for  tarts  ten  days  in  advance 
of  that  obtainable  from  ordinary  bush  trees. 
Such  a  position  would,  however,  necessitate  care- 
ful attention,  particularly  in  regard  to  dislodging 
aphis  and  spider  and  supplying  sutficient  root 
moisture.  Norfolk. 

Pruning'  old  Apple  trees.— No  greater  mis- 
take can  be  made  than  cutting  a  lot  of  the  wood 
from  old  trees  that  have  for  years  been  neglected 
and  allowed  to  get  thick.  Just  around  this 
neighbourhood  are  a  number  of  very  large  old 
Blenheims,  and  I  know  of  one  tree  that  last  year 
produced  over  fourteen  sacks  (5G  bushels)  of  use- 
ful fruit  when  the  small  and  trashy  ones  were 
taken  away.  I  have  seen  in  one  or  two  instances 
lately  fine  old  trees  ruined  by  estate  agents 
Sitting  their  farm  labourers  to  work  to  renovate 
them,  the  usual  commencement  being  to  cut  off 
all  the  lower  and  most  fruitful  branches,  leaving 
the  centre  of  the  tree  as  thick  as  ever,  and  one 
beautiful  tree  that  used  when  in  full  fruit  to 
sweep  the  grass,  and  was  a  pretty  picture  when 
in  flower,  has  now  the  appearance  of  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  trees  from  a  child's  Noah's  ark,  and 
it  will  never  again  in  all  probability  produce  a 
crop  of  flowers,  let  alone  fruit.  Now  had  a  little 
careful  thinning  of  the  branches  where  necessary 
been  practised,  and  whatever  was  removed  cut 
quite  back  to  the  stem,  a  lot  of  good  might  have 


been  done  to  the  old  tree,  and  judicious  feeding  I  finger  must  be  kept  very  tight  over  the  nozzle.  A 
at  the  roots  would  have  assisted  it  in  its  old  age  '  small  spray  pump  is  much  more  effective  and  is 
to  go  on  producing  valuable  crops  of  fruit. — B.  S.    useful  tor  other  purposes. — H. 

Aphides  on  Peach  trees.— Wherever  there  I  

is  any  weakness  in  trees  under  glass,  these  insects        RULE.S  FOR  PRESERVING  GRAPES 
are  sure  to  be  present  to  make  matters  worse   |  ij.  we  analyse  a  (Jrape  at  the  moment  it  begins 
The  troublesome  yellowing  of  the  leaves  noticed  |4.„  _:,„„    -nfo  «.,,!  ;„  -t      i  <.     c      .'^.' 

when  Peach  or  Nectarine  trees  do  not  cret  suHi-  I  *°  fP''"'  r_^  ^'"   '"  '^  ^  '='''§?  .*™°""*  of  acidity 


when  Peach  or  Nectarine  trees  do  not  get  suHi-    „„^,    t„_,„,_    „„  j  ,.   ,  ,  ^-  ,. 

cient  light  is  almost  always  followed  by  an  attack,  '^"''  tanmn  and  a  very  slight  proportion  of 
and  outside  they  follow  blister  regularly.  Any-  ^^^^^-  ^F™g '"<>  Process  of  ripening  there  is 
thing,  in  fact,  that  checks  the  vigour  of  the  trees  ,  *  progressive  lessening  of  acids  and  of  tannin 
seems  to  predispose  the  foliage  to  their  attacks.  ]  ?"d  a  continuous  increase  of  sugar.  Maturity 
They  are  little  to  be  feared  in  sound,  well-glazed  is  complete  when  the  quantity  of  sugar  has 
houses,  where  fumigating  soon  puts  an  end  to  arrived  at  its  maximum  and  the  proportion  of 
them,  but  in  leaky,  cold  houses  and  on  the  walls  '  acid  at  the  minimum.  If  afterwards  the  fruit 
it  is  difl'erent,  and  often  a  lot  of  mischief  isciused  i  is  left,  either  fermentation  lays  hold  of  and  dis- 
organises it  or  it  shrivels  up, 
and  very  soon  there  remains 
nothing  of  it  but  the  thin  skin 
or  film  which  envelops  the 
stones.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  fruit,  their  evolution  must 
be  stayed  at  the  moment  when 
they  arrive  at  the  highest  point 
in  the  ripening  process.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  cold 
can  produce  this  stay  of  fer- 
mentation. By  packing  Cherries 
in  ice,  Australia  is  enabled  to 
export  quantities  of  this  fruit 
to  France  at  a  time  when  they 
are  no  longer  to  be  had,  even 
in  Algeria.  But  this  method, 
which  has  given  good  results  so 
far  as  the  preservation,  properly 
speaking,  of  the  fruit  goes,  has 
not  been  altogether  satisfactory 
as  regards  the  aromatic  quali- 
ties. So  far  as  we  are  specially 
concerned  with  the  Grape,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature to  zero.  Dr.  Gerbet 
has  shown  that  in  a  temperature 
of  8°  to  10°  the  function  of  re- 
sjjiration  is  considerably  slack- 
ened in  the  Grape,  and  the 
proportions  of  acid  and  sugar 
no  longer  vary.  The  first  con- 
dition is  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture as  constant  as  possible 
between  8°  and  10°.  This  can 
be  done  by  surrounding  the 
storehouse  with  a  double  wall, 
provided  with  a  double  window 
north  and  with  a  double  door, 
in  order  that  variations  of  tem- 
perature may  not  be  felt  inside. 
This  first  condition  is  suffi- 
cient to  hold  the  Grape  to  the 
condition  of  maturity  in  which 
it  was  gathered ;  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  its  conservation. 
To  keep  the  Grape  from  losing 
its  quality  in  the  store  room,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  necessity  to 
keep  it  supplied  with  the  water 
which  is  destined  to  replace  that  which  it  evapo- 
rates. It  is  the  custom  of  cultivators  of  Chas- 
selas  at  Thomery  to  have  little  phials  of  water 
set  on  shelves  in  which  the  ends  of  the  Vine 
branches  are  immersed.  To  the  water  is  added 
a  small  quantity  of  salt  or  a  pinch  of  wood 
charcoal  to  keep  it  good.  Lowering  the  tem- 
perature is  not  sufficient  to  stop  respiration  in 
the  fruit ;  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  access 


Ap-ple  Beauty  of  Moray.     From  a  plic 
Freefield  Qardens. 


before  they  can  be  cleared  off.  Owing  to  their 
sheltered  positions  in  curled-up  leaves  and  on  the 
undersides  of  leaves  facing  outward,  only  very 
little  of  an  insecticide  can  reach  them,  and  owing 
to  the  tender  state  of  the  foliage  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  use  a  too  strong  remedy.  Quassia  is  one 
of  the  safest  and  best  of  the  home-made  prepara- 
tions for  their  destruction,  and  it  ought  always  to 
be  in  readiness.  Tobacco  water  is  more  expensive, 
and  the  effect  soon  goes  off.  One  of  the  best  of 
the  proprietary  articles  is  Abol  insecticide,  and 
thi:    "  .....  

the  way  of  insects  can  withstand  it,  and  it  is  very 
easily  and  readily  prepared  for  use.  All  these 
articles  are  best  applied  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine 
spray,  and  often.  Used  heavily  a  great  deal  of  it 
is  wasted,  so  if  an  ordinary  syringe  is  used  the 


^ ^^^  _^  ^^^^_  ..,o^,>.>,.^.„v   «..„    to  them  of  air  that  is  rich  in  oxygen,  so  that  the 

have""us*ed  Treely"th°is"sea'so"n .'''' Nothrng 'In  i  Grapes   may  be   as  it   were   half  asphyxiated. 


All  air  currents  which  might  come  through 
doors  and  windows  should  be  kept  out,  and, 
moreover,  the  store-house  should  open  on  an 
adjoining  room  or  corridor,  which  should  also 
be  furnished  with  a  double  door.     Dryness  in 
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the  air  is  also  a  factor,  as  humidity  is  apt  to 
produce  rot  and  develop  mould — the  worst 
enemies  of  the  Grape.  The  air  of  the  fruit 
store  can  be  rendered  dry  by  setting  limestones 
in  the  corners,  and  when  these  fall  into 
powder,  others  should  be  put  in  their  places  ; 
also  chloride  of  calcium  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Absolute  darkness  is  essential  to  pre- 
vent fermentation  inside  the  fruit ;  and  lastly, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  green  mould  which 
attacks  the  base  of  the  fruit  stem,  burn  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  place  every  time  the 
presence  of  the  mould  is  detected.— H.  D.,  in 
Revue  Hoiiirole. 


GRAPE  ALNWICK  SEEDLING. 
I  HOPE  the  notice  of  this  fine  Grape  by  "A.  W." 
(p.  341)  will  induce  others  to  give  it  a  trial.  I 
think  one  barrier  to  its  more  extended  culture  is 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  coarse,  badly-flavoured  Grape ; 
bub  surely  this  is  erroneous  ;  indeed,  I  consider 
that  Alnwick  Seedling  when  well  ripened  is 
superior  to  any  of  the  late  black  Grapes,  Lady 
Downe's  excepted.  Of  course,  as  "  A.  W."  admits, 
it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  Grape  to  set,  but  I 
could  always  manage  it  better  than  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  provided  care  was  taken  to  dislodge 
the  gummy  substance  from  the  stigmas.  This 
was  to  me  a  difficulty,  until  some  years  ago  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  when  writing  on  shy-setting 
Grapes,  stated  that  he  removed  the  globules  from 
Royal  Vineyard  by  drawing  the  hand  in  a  dry 
state  down  the  bunches  early  in  the  day, 
fertilising  at  midday  with  a  rabbit's  or  hare's 
tail.  I  have  found  the  latter  best,  as  it  is  larger. 
There  is  just  another  fault  with  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling mentioned  by  "A.  W.,"  viz.,  its  liability  to 
shrivel  if  grown  for  late  supplies.  Where  a  Lady 
Downe's  house  exists  and  just  a  comfortable 
warmth  is  kept  in  the  pipes,  the  'Vines  being 
started  at  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March, 
Alnwick  SeedUng  would,  I  think,  do  well,  but  to 
secure  the  best  possible  flavour  a  little  heat  is 
needed.  I  have  found  an  inside,  rather  shallow 
border  and  good  feeding  with  warm  diluted  farm- 
yard liquid  to  produce  good  results,  and,  as 
"A.  W."  remarks,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  indif- 
ferent colouring  from  over-feeding,  as  it  is  not 
only  one  of  the  best,  but  quickest  colouring  Grapes 
in  cultivation.  Amongst  late  autumn  Grapes, 
well-grown  examples  always  make  a  mark  at 
exhibitions  on  account  of  the  symmetrical  bunches 
and  Damson-like  bloom.  Alnwick  Seedling  does 
well  grafted  or  inarched  on  Trebbiano. 

Norfolk. 

Peach  "Waterloo.— At  p.  341  "H.  R."  gives 
his  experience  with  this  Peach.  I  formerly  grew 
it,  also  Alexander,  but  eventually  abandoned  both 
in  favour  of  Amsden  June.  Having  read  of  so 
many  failures  with  Waterloo  grown  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  I  determined  to  give  it  pot  culture. 
The  results  were  far  more  satisfactory,  the  reason, 
I  think,  being  that,  as  soon  as  weather  permitted, 
the  trees  could  be  removed  to  the  open  air,  where 
the  wood  matured  more  gradually  and  the  tempe- 
rature was  more  cool  and  even.  I  have  had  to 
remove  a  number  of  fruit  after  stoning  was  com- 
pleted, which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  trees 
planted  in  borders  and  permanently  trained  to 
trellises.  I  used  to  stand  the  pot  on  a  couple  of 
bricks  close  to  a  wall  having  a  western  aspect, 
securing  it  with  cord  to  steady  it,  and  the  pot 
was  embedded  in  straw  throughout  the  winter.  I 
really  think  growers  of  these  uncertain  American 
Peaches  would  cret  better  results  by  resorting  to 
pot  culture.  When  stoned,  Waterloo  will  stand 
a  strong  heat,  and  I  have  several  times  stood  the 
tree  in  a  Pine  stove  in  order  to  ensure  maturity 
by  a  certain  date,  and  the  fruit  coloured  up 
splendidly. — J. 

Grape  Gros  Maroc. — I  am  glad  to  see  a  note 
on  this  handsome-looking  Grape,  and  I  agree 
with  "  H."  that  it  would  be  a  pity  it  it  should  go 
out  of  cultivation.  But  this,  I  think,  will  hardly 
be  likely  to  occur,  as  it  is  to  be  frequentlj-  met 


th  in  private  gardens.  Although  a  fine-looking 
Grape  and  much  more  easily  managed  than  Gros 
Colman,  it  has  never  gained  the  popularity 
that  the  latter  has  done.  When  allowed  to  hang 
as  long  as  possi'ole,  my  experience  is  that  it  is 
much  the  better  flavoured  of  the  two.  It  is  a 
Grape  that  does  remarkably  well  on  the  class  of 
soil  I  have  to  deal  with,  the  berries  growing  to  a 
large  size  and  colouring  splendidly.  At  first  I 
had  but  one  rod  of  it,  but  finding  it  to  be  so  satis- 
factory, planted  four  more  last  year,  which  are 
now  making  good  progress.  As  "  H."  remarks, 
it  is  a  strong  grower  and  requires  plenty  of  room 
for  development.  The  foliage  is  rather  subject  to 
scald  when  young  and  tender,  but  with  careful 
ventilation  and  the  putting  on  of  a  chink  of  air 
early  in  the  morning,  a  good  deal  of  this  can  be 
obviated.  Anyone  not  having  had  previous  ex- 
perience of  this  Grape  will  be  disappointed  when 
the  bunches  first  appear.  As  they,  however,  grow 
out  afterwards,  what  at  one  time  appears  an  in- 
significant-looking bunch  ultimately  becomes  a 
well-formed,  good-sized  example.  Young  rods 
should  not  be  too  closely  spurred  at  pruning 
time,  as  this  ofttimes  results  in  but  few  bunches 
showing.  The  better  way  I  find  in  dealing  with 
this  variety  is  to  leave  the  spurs  moderately  long, 
when  plenty  of  bunches  to  select  from  are  secured, 
most  of  which  in  time  become  good  useful-sized 
clusters.  If  large  bunches  are  desired,  pruning 
on  the  long-spur  principle  is  necessary  to  secure 
them.— A.  W. 

THE  CLYDESDALE  ORCHARDS. 
For  a  century  or  more  these  have  been  known 
and  esteemed  a,s  the  great  fruit  gardens  of  Scot- 
land, and  few  who  journey  from  Glasgow  or 
Hamilton  to  Lanark  to  see  the  Falls  of  Clyde  but 
must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Clyde  orchards.  The  orchards  flank  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde  in  most  directions.  As  early  as  the 
years  1801  to  1S18  the  value  of  the  fruit  grown  in 
the  orchards  between  Hamilton  and  Lanark 
amounted  to  between  £5000  and  £6000  a  year. 
Some  fifty  years  ago  some  12,000  acres  of  the 
best  available  land  were  under  orchards  in 
Clydesdale,  and  2000  acres  of  orchards  would 
probably  be  a  moderate  estimate  of  their  area  to- 
day. In  thesedaysof  sensational  profitsitisinterest- 
ing  to  hie  back  to  the  year  1801  for  an  illustration 
of  half  an  acre  of  orchard  bringing  £150  to  the 
dealer  who  carried  the  produce  to  market.  It 
was  also  observed  in  these  times  that  those  who 
cultivated  the  ground  around  the  trees,  taking 
care  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  giving  manure 
from  time  to  time,  had  finer  fruit  and  more  of  it. 
Much  also  depends  on  adapting  the  trees  to  soil 
and  site.  Fortunately,  the  rolling  character 
of  the  ground  in  Clydesdale  furnishes  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  site  and  soil.  These 
miniature  hills  and  dales  that  give  such  a  unique 
charm  to  the  vale  of  the  Clyde  are  also  the 
grower's  strongest  protection  against  spring 
frosts.  The  rolling  base  line  keeps  the  air  mov- 
ing on  cold  nights,  and  the  motion  brings 
warmth  and  safety  for  the  tender  fruit  blossoms. 
"The  Present  State  of  the  Clydesdale 
Orchards  " 
was  the  subject  of  an  able  and  eloquent  lecture 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Wilson,  Murdostoun,  Lanark- 
shire, on  May  2,  before  the  Scottish  Horticul- 
tural Association.  At  no  time,  he  said,  has  the 
industry  been  gone  into  with  such  spirit  and 
intelligence  as  at  the  present  time.  Vast  tracts 
of  the  choicest  soil  are  under  cultivation,  and 
everything  that  is  likely  to  advance  the  financial 
prosperity  of  cultivators  is  eagerly  taken  advan- 
tage of  so  far  as  money,  tact,  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence will  admit.  After  a  poetical  and  picturesque 
description  of  the  superlative  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  &c.,  Mr.  Wilson  named  a  few  of  the 
finer  and  more  fruitful  orchards,  such  as  Cozy 
Green,  Brownlie  and  Garrion.  Near  the  palatial 
home  of  the  Grahams,  too,  fine  fruit  trees  abound. 
Neither  is  there  any  lack  of  transit,  good  mar- 
kets, jam  and  preserve  factories  in  Clydesdale. 
Some  five  or  six  of  the  latter  are  available,  so  that 


the  soft  fruits  are  readily  convertible  in  the  dis- 
trict into  virtually  imperishable  commercial  com- 
modities. Most  of  the  owners  of  the  orchards 
supplement  fruit  growing  with  vegetables, 
especially  Tomatoes,  florists'  flowers,  nursery 
stuff,  butter  making,  milk  selling,  pig  feeding  and 
poultry  keeping.  Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalzell  has 
lately  enclosed  ten  acres  with  wire  netting  and 
placed  300  fowls  in  his  orchards  with  the  best 
results.  The  orchards  are  mostly  the  property 
of  the  resident  owners.  The  best  skilled  labour 
is  mostly  employed  in  digging,  pruning,  &c.  The 
chief  manure  used  is  farmyard  manure,  from  15 
tons  to  40  tons  per  acre,  gas-lime  and  bone-meal 
being  very  successfully  used  by  Mr.  Deans,  of 
Garrion  Towers,  and  Mr.  Angus,  of  Dalzell.  'The 
lime  is  exposed  to  the  air  a  year  before  use, 
and  the  bone-meal  applied  in  the  spring  at  the 
rate  of  a  ton  per  acre.  The  fruit  in  the  Dalzell 
orchard  often  sold  on  the  trees  for  £321,  or  about 
£32  per  acre.  Surface  mulching  was  said  to  have 
proved  a  failure  in  Clydesdale.  Strawberries  are 
mostly  grown  on  beds  4  feet  wide  and  the  plants 
left  five  years,  the  two  sorts  grown  being  the 
Elton  and  Garibaldi  (syn.,  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury).  The  Royal  Sovereign  is,  however, 
making  progress.  Prices  range  from  £30  to  £38 
per  ton.  Gooseberries  rank  next  to  Strawberries, 
the  three  chief  sorts  being  the  Whitesmith,  War- 
rington, Sulphur.  Whinham's  Industry,  Crown 
Bob,  Early  Kent,  and  Lancashire  Lad  are  also 
grown,  but  not  very  largely.  The  average  yield 
is  4  tons  2  cwt.  per  acre  ;  prices  from  £8  to  £12 
per  ton. 

The  favourite  Raspberries  are  Superlative,  Fill- 
basket,  and  McLaren's  Prolific.  These  command 
prices  ranging  from  £35  to  £45  per  ton.  Currants 
do  not  seem  very  popular,  and  the  Black  Currant 
mite,  for  which  no  sure  cure  has  yet  been  found, 
has  greatly  checked  the  culture  of  Black  Cur- 
rants. Only  two  varieties  seem  grown  under 
the  peculiar  local  names  of  the  Green  and  Brown 
Budded.  Two  fine  local  Currants  are  grown 
under  the  names  of  the  White  and  Red  Garrion 
Towers,  which  command  from  £16  to  £18  per 
ton.  'The  Apples  of  Clydesdale  seem  a  select 
rather  than  a  comprehensive  collection.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Wilson  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list  the  hardy,  sure-bearing  sort  Dick- 
son's Ringer  as  the  best  for  exposed  localities. 
Camnethan  Pippin,  Ecklinville,  Beaufin,  Stirling 
Castle,  Beauty  of  Moray,  Cellini,  Fulwood,  and 
Lord  Sufiield  are  the  principal  kinds  grown. 
Of  Pears,  Williams',  Moorfowl  Egg,  Marie  Louise, 
Beurre  Hardy,  Beurri?  Diel,  and  Thompson's  are 
the  most  grown  ;  of  Plums,  Victoria,  Kirke's, 
Golden  Drop,  Jefferson's,  Magnum  Bonum,  Or- 
leans, and  Pershore.  The  Clydesdale  orchards  are 
mostly  planted  on  the  mixed  principle,  top  trees 
above  bush  fruit.  Strawberries,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  on  the  ground  yielding  their  several 
crops.  Gooseberries  are  also  allowed  a  much 
wider  range  of  leader  and  young  wood  than  in 
the  south.  Four  years  ago  one  of  our  best  growers 
selected  25  acres  of  his  best  land  and  dressed  it 
with  60  tons  an  acre  of  farmyard  manure.  It  was 
planted  with  Strawberries  and  McLaren's  Prolific 
Raspberries,  and  the  revenue  last  season  was 
£1050. 

In  the  year  1896  the  Clydesdale  fruit  despatched 
by  rail  amounted  to  between  3000  and  4000  tons  ; 
by  road  for  distances  booked,  300  tons  Straw- 
berries, 200  tons  Gooseberries,  other  fruits  350  tons. 
It  was  pleasing  to  find  a  fruit  grower  compli- 
menting the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  upon 
its  being  fairlj'  generous  and  very  attentive  to 
transit  charges,  prompt  despatch,  dehveries,  &o. 
D.  T.  F. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 

Apple  Hawthornden.— This  is  a  very  useful 
conkiDg  Apple  that  fruits  very  freely  in  a  young  stato, 
and  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  when  In 
blossom.  This  makes  it  suitable  for  planting  in  slirub- 
beries,  and  a  few  young  trees  I  planted  two  and  tlnee 
years  ago  are  as  beautiful  as  any  of  the  Crabs,  with 
which  it  is  associated.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
phases  of  gardening  this  planting  of  useful  and  beau- 
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tiful  trees  in  onr  slirubberies,  and  one  that,  is  sure  to 
become  more  popular  as  its  merits  become  known. — A 
Growek. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 

THE  CANADIAN  ELDER. 

(SAMBUOU.S   CANADENSIS.) 

Although  no  novelty  in  European  gardens 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Sambucus 
canadensis  is  seldom  seen  at  its  best  as  in  its 
native  country,  where  growing  in  wild  profusion 
on  the  margins  of  water  its  reflected  blooms 
make  a  most  agreeable  impression  on  the  be- 
holder. Here,  in  the  Arnold  arboretum,  we 
have  plants  growing  nearly  13  feet  high  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  end  of  June  with  large 
umbels  of  white  blooms,  which  by  the  end  of 
August  will  have  completely  changed  into 
glistening  black  fruit.     That  in  European  gar- 


pleasant,  if  rather  faint,  perfume.  As  regards 
the  value  of  the  fruit  for  cooking,  the  advantage 
belongs  to  S.  nigra,  the  fruit  of  which  is  larger 
and  juicier,  though  that  of  canadensis  is  not  to 
be  despised.  The  Canadian  Elder  is  most  fre- 
quently increased  from  seed,  but  it  is  just  as 
easily  increased  by  division. 

I  do  not  claim  for  S.  canadensis  that  it  is  an 
ornamental  shrub  of  the  first  class,  but  it  never- 
theless deserves  consideration,  and  properly 
placed  has  often  a  very  good  effect. — Deutsche 
Gartner  Zeitiimi. 


among  cottagers  than  professional  gardeners,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  frequency  with  which 
it  may  be  met  with  in  one  case  and  so  seldom  in 
the  other.  The  double  form,  unless  it  has  the 
shelter  of  a  wall  and  a  sunny  position,  seems  to 
give  but  a  poor  display.  I  should  certainly 
plant  the  single  form  in  preference  apart  from 
its  greater  hardiness,  because  it  is  to  my  mind 
prettier  in  every  way.  Both,  however,  are 
deserving  of  greater  recognition  than  they  have. 


Acer  palmatum. — The  many  varieties  of  this 
Japanese  Maple  are  perhaps  better  known  as  A. 
polymorphum.  There  are  certain  positions  in 
which  it  would  be  unwise  to  plant  them  in 
variety,  as  rather  a  bizarre  effect  that  is  not 
altogether  pleasing  is  produced,  but  good  groups 
of  such  kinds  as  A.  p.  atropurpureum  and  others 
with  really  deep  richly  coloured  foliage  are  very 
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dens  S.  canadensis  is  so  seldom  seen  to  advan- 
tage may  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  infrequently  improperly  placed,  and  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  plants  come  from  southern 
forms.  In  the  Arnold  arboretum  we  have  one 
such  form  which  is  always  dwarf  and  con- 
tinually throwing  out  new  shoots  from  the  root, 
whilst  the  old  shoots  after  they  have  flowered 
and  fruited  generally  die  ofi'. 

Sambucus  canadensis  is  very  closely  allied  to 
S.  nigra.  The  Canadian  Elder  is  much  freer- 
blooming  and  forms  a  handsome  symmetrical 
shrub,  leafing  almost  to  the  ground,  and  with  its 
large  umbels  of  white  flowers,  not  merely  abun- 
dant in  the  upper  branches,  but  covering  the 
entire  shrub  with  almost  equal  profusion.  The 
unplea.sant  odour  of  the  leaves  and  flowers 
peculiar  to  S.  nigra  is  absent  in  S.  canadensis, 
the  flowers  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  e.xhale  a 


pretty  either  in  a  well-arranged  "shrubbery  or  on 
the  grass.  Such  are  in  my  opinion  far  prettier 
than  the  very  highly  variegated  forms  and  those 
with  extra  finely  cut  foliage,  though  these  are 
very  useful  when  grown  in  pots  for  conservatory 
decoration. 

Kerria  japonica.— It  is  seldom  the  single- 
flowered  form  of  this  pretty  shrub  is  seen,  though 
in  cottage  gardens  the  double  one  may  often  be 
noted  during  the  flowering  season.  The  latter, 
pretty  as  it  is,  cannot  claim  the  graceful  aspect 
furnished  by  the  typical  plant.  Here  there  is  a 
bush  growing  in  a  position  sheltered  from  cold 
north  and  east  winds,  but  without  any  wall  pro- 
tection, which  has  this  year  been  thickly  studded 
with  its  bright  yellow  blossoms.  I  have  never 
seen  the  double  form  produce  such  satisfactory 
growth  or  bloom  as  this  single,  and  the  fact  of  its 
doing  so  well  without  wall  shelter  goes  to  prove 
that  it  is  more  hardy  than  the  double  form.  The 
double  Kerria  is  apparently  a  greater  favourite 


SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS  AT  WHITEWAY, 

DEVON. 
In  the  third  week  of  May  I  was  aflforded  an 
opportunity  for  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  gar- 
dens at  Whiteway,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Morley's 
Devon  seats,  situated  about  three  miles  from 
the  little  town  of  Chudleigh,  on  a  gentle  and 
beautifully  timbered  slope  facing,  across  a  fer- 
tile valley,  the  ten-mile-distant  Dartmoor  tors. 
Rhododendrons  here  were  espe- 
cially tine,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
R  campylocarpura  8  feet  in  height 
tnd  almost  as  much  in  diameter 
being  a  mass  of  palest  yellow  blos- 
soms from  its  topmost  sprays  to 
the  rooted  layers  flowering  on  the 
^round  level.  Hard  by  a  grand 
pi  mt  of  R.  gloxiniieflorum  was  in 
full  bloom,  while  huge  bushes  of 
such  bright-coloured  Rhododen- 
drons as  Grand  Arab,  Brilliant, 
ind  Standard  of  Flanders,  or  Sun 
of  Austerlitz,  of  varying  tints  of 
crimson-scarlet  made  a  vivid  dis- 
pl  ly.  A  variety  bearing  deep  ma- 
loon-tinted  blossoms  was  also 
flowering,  as  was  R.  calophyllum, 
while  a  plant  of  the  large-leaved 
R    Palconeri  was  growing  well. 

The  head  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Naus- 
c  liven,  has  raised  numbers  of  hybrid 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  many 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gar- 
dens, while  the  woods  are  also 
extensively  planted  with  the  same, 
some  having  attained  a  height  of 
M  feet.  Beautiful  colour  eft'ects 
were  produced  by  the  numerous 
(;rhent  Azaleas  in  bloom,  ranging 
m  tints  from  fiery  orange-scarlet  to 
palest  safl'ron  and  peach.  C|)uanti- 
tiLS  of  these  are  raised  from  seed 
iiid  often  commence  to  blossom  as 
eirlyas  ten  months  from  the  date 
of  seed  sowing. 

There  are  two  fine  specimens  of 
(  hamterops  Fortune!,  one  of  which 
was  just  coming  into  bloom.  The 
seed  produced  is  found  to  germinate 
well,  and  I  was  shown  in  a  frame  a 
batch  of  vigorous  seedlings.  A  notable  example 
of  Zenobia  floribunda  some  10  feet  in  height  was 
bearing  a  profusion  of  its  clustered  white  bell 
flowers,  and  it  is  intended  shortly  to  till  the 
surrounding  space  with  healthy  young  plants 
of  the  same  variety.  A  standard  Solanum 
crispum  had  its  shoots  smothered  in  mauve, 
golden  -  centred  flowers,  and  specimens  of 
the  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum),  Cera- 
sus  Watereri,  the  Pearl  Bush  (Bxochorda  grandi- 
flora),  sometimes  known  as  Spirtea  grandiflora, 
and  Spirilla  confusa  were  also  in  bloom.  The 
yellow  Banksian  Rose  was  commencing  to  ex- 
pand its  blossoms,  and  many  large-flowered 
Clematises  raised  from  .seed  were  blossoming 
on  the  walls,  on  one  of  which  the  clingiiig 
climber  Bridgesia  spicata  was  flowering.  In  a 
sheltered  spot  some  Lenten  Roses  of  the 
Coombefishacre    strain     had    made     immense 
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plants  some  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  still 
bearing  here  and  tliere  a  delicately  spotted 
blossom  not  yet  discoloured  by  age. 

The  rock  garden  is  formed  along  the  sides  of 
a  picturesque  ravine,  whose  stony  bed  carries  a 
rushing  stream  during  the  rainy  winter  months, 
but  is  dry  in  the  summer  season.  At  the  head 
of  the  ravine  a  very  large  specimen  of  Pyrus 
Malus  floribunda  twenty-five  years  old  pread 
its  flower-laden  branches  afar.  In  the  lower 
levels  Ferns  were  luxuriating  in  the  moist 
atmosphere  and  the  shade  of  overhanging  rocks. 
Davallia  Novw-Zelandii^  was  growing  strongly, 
and  two  varieties  of  the  Bird's-foot  Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum  pedatura)  had  already  thrown  up 
young  fronds  over  a  foot  in  height,  while  the 
Holly  Fern  (Aspidium  Lonchitis)  and  several 
other  species  were  equally  at  home.  Many 
crested  forms  were  present  which  had  seeded 
themselves  freely,  young  plants  springing  up 
on  all  sides  in  the  interstices  of  the  rocks.  Here 
the  hardy  Cyclamens  had  evidently  found  a 
congenial  resting-place,  for  a  bed  of  C.  hederte- 
folium  and  C.  coum  was  full  of  self-sown  seed- 
lings, and  particularly  fine  plants  of  Trillium 
grandiflorum  were  in  bloom,  and  the  Virginian 
Cowslip  (Mertensia  virginica)  was  bearing  its 
heads  of  drooping  soft  blue  flowers.  On  the 
sunnier  positions  of  the  rock  garden  the  Saxi- 
frages were  the  picture  of  health,  Hippocrepis 
comosa  was  coming  into  flower,  and  Daphne 
cneorum  was  in  most  profuse  bloom,  while  a 
fine  plant  of  Linum  flavum  was  yellow  with 
blossom.  Hypericum  reptans  was  particularly 
vigorous,  and  over  an  old  tree  stump  the  charm- 
ing Atragene  alpina  bore  its  wreaths  of  deli- 
cate pale  blue,  white-centred  stars.  This  plant, 
sometimes  styled  the  alpine  Clematis,  although 
not  commonly  met  with  in  gardens,  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  bears  flowers  of  particularly  graceful 
contour  and  pleasing  colour,  their  narrow  petals 
drooping  round  the  cup,  rendering  them  quite 
distinct  from  the  wide-spread  blossoms  of  the 
Clematis.  In  the  borders  the  bright  yellow 
Ranunculus  graminifolia  was  in  flower,  as  were 
the  delightful  Anemone  Robinsoniana  and  the 
Snowdrop  Windflower  (A.  sylvestris).  Iris 
cristata  and  I.  lacustris  were  also  blooming,  as 
well  as  Onosma  rotundifolium,  while  0.  tauricum 
was  preparing  to  expand  its  blossoms.  Lathy- 
rus  Sibthorpi  was  flowering,  and  of  Narcissi,  the 
pretty  N.  gracilis  was  in  full  beauty,  while  N. 
Barri  Siddington  was  past  its  best,  and  Mme. 
de  Graaft"  was  bearing  seed.  The  alpine  Auri- 
culas were  especially  well  grown,  and  a  fine 
effect  was  produced  by  Tulipa  Gesneriana  major 
planted  in  quantity,  the  richness  of  its  vivid 
crimson  creating  quite  a  blaze  of  colour,  while 
the  size  of  the  individual  blooms  was  remark- 
able. Agaiiast  the  outer  wall  of  a  stove  house 
was  an  old  plant  of  Erythrina  crista-galli,  with 
a  circumference  of  18  inches  at  the  base  of  its 
trunk,  which  was  between  4  feet  and  5  feet  in 
height  and  breaking  strongly  throughout  its 
length.  In  most  gardens,  even  in  the  south- 
west, this  plant  dies  down  to  the  ground-level 
every  winter,  the  behaviour  to  the  contrary  of 
this  specimen  being  probably  attributable  to  its 
proximity  to  the  wall  of  the  stove  house.  Near 
at  hand  Mandevilla  suaveolens  and  Troppeolum 
tricolor  are  growing  well  on  an  outside  wall. 

The  greenhouse  was  bright  with  seedling 
Hippeastrums,  while  a  fine  plant  of  the  lovely 
Iris  fimbriata  had  passed  out  of  bloom.  Its  chief 
feature,  however,  consisted  in  the  exceptionally 
vigorous  specimens  of  Disa  grandiflora  which  it 
contained.  These  plants  were  growing  in  pots 
and  in  shallow  boxes  2  feet  square.  On  the 
surface  soil  of  the  latter  seed  had  been  sown 
and  the  seedlings  were  coming  up  thickly. 
When  the  Disas  are  in  full  bloom  these  large 


boxes  must  be  a  glorious  sight,  for  Mr. 
Nauscawen  informed  me  that  he  had  counted 
over  150  spikes  in  one  box.  They  are  grown 
in  greenhouse  temperature  and  air  admitted 
day  and  night.  Disa  Taylori  is  also  represented. 
In  the  stove  house  Aristolochia  elegans  was 
producing  its  quaint  purple  and  cream-coloured 
blossoms,  while  Hibiscus  schizopetalus  bore  its 
orange-red  flowers  with  their  deeply  laciniated 
petals. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  the  Peach  trees,  of 
which  there  are  a  large  number,  were  looking 
remarkably  well,  the  set  of  fruit,  in  spite  of  the 
frost  at  the  end  of  March,  being  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Above  the  trees  a  coping  of  boards 
18  inches  wide  is  fixed  as  soon  as  the  buds 
show  colour  and  removed  after  all  danger  from 
frost  is  past.  As  an  experiment,  one  tree  was 
left  unprotected,  and  the  exception  has  well 
proved  the  value  of  the  practice,  for  while  the 
remaining  trees  are  all  well  set  with  fruit  and 
are  furnished  with  healthy,  deep  green  foliage, 
the  tree  in  (juestion  is  absolutely  fruitless  and 
its  foliage  pale  in  tint  and  lacking  in  vigour. 
Doubtless  many  lost  Peach  crops  would  have 
been  saved  from  the  efiects  of  the  spring  frosts 
in  the  south-west  during  this  past  spring  had 
the  custom  of  erectmg  this  temporary  coping  of 
boards  been  more  prevalent.  S.   W.  F. 


son,  gardeners  will  do  well  not  to  depend  on  one 
sowing,  nor  one  aspect.  Several  sowings  should 
be  made  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  so,  as  it  is 
surprising  what  a  difference  even  a  week  makes 
should  rain  fall.  Although  not  an  advocate  for 
crowded  Spinach  beds,  yet  I  think  it  is  as  well  in 
bad  seasons  and  in  warm  soils  to  proceed  gently 
at  first,  as  few  crops  are  more  treacherous,  plants 
hich  until  several  inches  high  gave  every  pro- 
mise of  vigorous  growth  suddenly  giving  way 
and  turning  yellow  even  where  no  wireworm  or 
grub  exists.  I  also  think  it  a  good  plan  to  sow 
both  the  round  and  prickly-seeded  varieties,  as  I 
I  found  the  former  do  sometimes  better  than 
the  so-called  winter  kind.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion 
G.  W."  as  to  the  possibihty  of  giving  winter 
Spinach  a  too  rich  root-run,  especially  in  stiff 
retentive  soils,  as  should  October  turn  out  wet 
and  sunless,  decay  is  liable  to  set  in.  In  only  a 
few  places  would  seed  be  sown  under  glass  in 
pring,  provided  the  open-air  winter  batches  did 
fairly  well,  but  when  practised  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  giving  a  good  larder,  the  richer  the  better, 
as  the  crop  is  then  under  the  cultivator's  control 
and  over-wetness  at  the  roots  need  not  be  feared. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  suitable  than  span-roofed 
frames,  as  they  will  cover  a  good  width  of  ground 
and  are  light  and  airy.  Norwich. 


NOTES  d:  Q  UESTIONS.-TREES  &  SHE  UBS. 

Pyrus  Malus  angustifolia  flore-pleno.— 

I  question  if  a  finer  Crab  Apple  is  in  existence  than 
the  abote  novelty.  Apart  from  ttie  beauty  of  its 
blooms,  which  in  the  bud  state  remind  one  of  a  rosy 
coloured  Scotch  Rose,  the  fragrance  is  most  delicious, 
almost  as  sweet  as  Violets,  certainly  quite  as  much  so 
as  the  white  Banksian  Rose,  which  everyone  knows 
has  a  Violet-like  perfume.  Being  double,  or  nearly  so, 
its  flowers  unfold  some  days  later  than  those  of  other 
ornamental  Crabs,  and  this  aaain  is  a  very  valuable 
attribute,  wlvch  should  commeud  it  to  all  lo\L'rs  of 
this  j;rand  tribe  of  flowering  trees.— P. 

Lilac  Mme.  Legrang'e.  —  Among  single 
white  varieties  there  are  none  that  I  know  of 
superior  to  this,  as  the  flower  clusters  are  very 
fine,  the  growth  free  and  the  colour  very  pui 
For  forcing  it  is  excellent,  and  though,  of  course, 
taking  more  room  than  the  usual  small-leaved 
forcing  kinds,  the  pretty  green  of  the  foliage  helps 
to  sets  oft'  the  fine  flower-spikes.  Outside  it 
equally  good,  its  robust  constitution  standing  it 
in  good  stead.  The  old  white  and  lilac  forms  are 
jast  now  very  beautiful  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  in  so  many  cases  they 
have  been  planted  among  other  shrubs  that  have 
crowded  them  out  and  robbed  the  roots  of  the 
sustenance  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
Suffolk.     


Kitchen  Garden. 

SCARCITY  OF  SPINACH. 
Aftek  reading  the  remarks  by  "G.  W."  on  grow- 
ing Spinach  in  frames,  many  gardeners,  especially 
those  having  hot,  shallow  soils  to  deal  with,  will 
doubtless  take  the  hint  should  another  such 
general  failure  with  autumn-sown  crops  occur. 
Not  only  are  decent  beds  from  autumn  sowings 
few  and  far  between,  but  owing  to  dull,  inclement 
weather  during  April  and  May,  spring-sown 
batches  have  proved  extra  slow  in  coming  to 
usable  size.  Lately  I  saw  a  sample  for  sale 
which  was  evidently  the  thinnings  out  of  spring- 
sown  lots,  the  plants  haviug  been  pulled  up  whole 
and  the  roots  cut  off.  The  general  public  do  not 
miss  Spinach  like  the  owners  of  private  gardens. 
With  the  former  it  is  not  generally  popular,  and 
that  grown  for  market  has  often  to  go  begging. 
In  private  establishments  Spinach,  although  not 
a  favourite  vegetable  with  cooks,  owing  to  the 
preparation  it  needs,  is  missed  in  the  dining-room 
when  not  forthcoming.     After  last  autumn's  les- 


French.  Beans.— In  large  gardens  sowing 
dwarf  Beans  is  apt  to  be  suspended  after  the 
second  lot  of  Scarlet  Runners  is  got  into  the 
ground,  the  latter  being  preferred  at  table.  This, 
however,  is  a  mistake,  as,  except  where  long  rows 
and  a  good  many  of  them  exist,  Runner  Beans 
are  apt  to  be  scarce  owing  to  very  close  picking. 
If  a  batch  of  dwarfs  is  sown,  say,  every  three 
weeks  and  not  too  heavily  cropped,  a  little  assist- 
ance with  liquid  manure  being  given  occasionally, 
they  will  remain  in  bearing  a  long  time,  and  the 
dwarf  kinds  can  be  sown  in  spare  nooks  and 
corners.  If  two  sorts  are  sown  at  once,  half  the 
bed  consisting  of  each,  a  longer  succession  is 
obtained.  Two  sorts  excellent  for  this  time  of 
year  are  Long  -  podded  Negro  and  Canadian 
Wonder.— N.  N. 

Cauliflower  Autumn  Giant.— A  few  gar- 
deners sow  this  Cauliflower  along  with  Walcheren 
and  Eclipse,  two  varieties  that  stand  drought 
well  and  that  are  excellent  both  in  appearance 
and  quality  in  midsummer.  The  plants  should 
now  be  fit  for  their  final  positions.  Any  of  the 
smaller  seedlings  of  Autumn  Giant  may  be 
pricked  out  in  a  nursery  bed,  and  finally  trans- 
planted in  three  weeks'  time.  Seed  sown  towards 
the  end  of  April  will  afford  plants  for  transplant- 
ing late  in  June,  these  yielding  heads  right  on  till 
frost  appears.  Autumn  Giant  is  a  robust  grower, 
taking  a  deal  of  nourishment  out  of  the  soil.  A 
good  larder  should  therefore  be  given,  and  if 
depth  of  soil  permits,  shallow  trenches  may  be 
taken  out,  in  order  that  the  roots  can  be  fed 
to  the  best  advantage.  Eclipse  is  a  Cauliflower 
which,  on  account  of  its  value  for  turning  in,  say 
during  July  and  August,  ought  to  be  generally 
known.  It  is  'oy  no  means  new,  but  somehow 
has  never  made  the  headway  its  merits  deserve. 
-J.  C. 

Hawfinches  attacking  Peas.— Those  whose 
gardens  are  situated  in  districts  far  from  woods 
know  nothing  of  the  attacks  of  hawfinches  on 
their  early  Peas,  and  those  unaccjuainted  with 
the  bird  sometimes  lay  all  the  blame  on  the 
sparrow.  Bad  as  the  latter  is,  it  ia  not  nearly  so 
destructive  as  the  hawfinch,  a  brace  of  which 
will,  if  allowed  free  play,  ruin  a  tolerably  long 
row  of  dwarf  Peas  in  a  couple  of  days.  I  have 
sometimes  been  compelled  to  net  such  sorts  as 
Chelsea  Gem  and  William  the  First,  as  in  the  gar- 
den under  my  charge  a  gun  could  not  be  used. 
The  gun,  however,  is  the  best  remedy,  as  after  a 
few  shots  are  fired  the  birds  fight  shy.  They 
usually  make  their  principal  raids  soon  after  day- 
break, and  again  in  the  evening,  probably  owing 
to  no  workmen  being  about,  but  much  depends 
on  where  the  Peas  are.  In  one  garden  in  Essex 
hawfinches  used  to  build  on  lofty  Damson  trees 
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in  an  isolated  part  of  the  kitchen  garden,  also  on 
Cedars  of  Labanon,  and  were  easily  betrayed  by 
their  shrill  note.  In  size  the  bird  is  somewhat 
less  than  a  thrush,  handsomely  marked,  and  pos- 
sessing a  most  pDwerful  bill. — J.  C. 

Tomato  Side's  Improved  Conqueror.— 
Many  varieties  of  Tomatoes  are  annually  added 
to  those  already  in  cultivation,  and  in  the  majority 
of  districts  there  is  one  sort  that  is  a  special 
favourite  with  growers — very  often  a  carefully 
selected  form  of  some  well-known  kind,  as  Per- 
fection, Champion,  and  Conqueror.  A  friend 
who  for  several  years  had  pinned  his  faith  to 
Ham  Green  and  grew  it  extremely  well  was  in- 
duced to  try  the  variety  named  at  the  head  of 
this  note,  and  on  his  recommendation  I  had  it 
last  year  for  the  first  time.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  fine  Tomato,  producing  large  trusses  which 
set  freely  and  swell  olT  quickly,  the  weight  of 
fruit  obtained  per  plant  being  exceptionally  heavy. 
It  is  a  strong  grower  in  its  early  stages,  but  the 
fact  that  the  fruit  is  produced  quickly  has  natu- 
rally a  tendency  to  check  this,  especially  if 
grown  until  the  set  is  obtained  in  soil  not  en- 
riched in  any  way.  I  do  not  find  any  better  com- 
post than  that  furnished  by  a  heap  of  road  sidings 
that  has  been  once  or  twice  turned  ;  in  fact, 
almo?t  any  kind  of  soil  will  grow  the  Tomato 
up  to  the  fruiting  stage  if  facilities  exist  to  feed 
it  frequently  and  liberally  from  that  time.— E. 

BURRELL. 

Onion  The  Q,ueen. — I  am  much  indebted  to 
"N."  for  his  courteous  and  instructive  reply  to 
my  note  re  Onions  bolting,  and  quite  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  futility  of  very  early  sowing  and 
rich  soil.  I  can  also  add  my  testimony  to  his  as 
to  the  value  of  The  Queen  Onion,  a  most  useful 
little  variety  of  the  silver-skinned  section.  I  not 
only  sow  it  early,  as  "  N."  advises,  but  also  at 
intervals  through  the  spring  to  produce  small 
bulbs,  so  useful  in  the  kitchen  for  garnishing 
company  with  half-grown  Carrots,  Turnips,  & 
It  helps,  too,  with  the  salad  bowl,  but  it  is  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  indicated  that  I  grow  it,  its  white 
appearance  making  it  very  welcome.  If  sown  at 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  .June,  nice  little 
hard  bulbs,  that  keep  well  until  quite  late  in  the 
new  year,  will  be  ripened  up  by  autumn.  Re- 
specting the  variety  Trebons,  I  shall,  if  I  can 
obtain  seed,  try  it  this  autumn.  The  criticism 
by  "  A.  D."  was  also  very  welcome,  and  I  see  he 
aiso  decries  early-sown  Onions.  These  are  useful 
of  course,  to  the  market  men,  who  draw  them  for 
bunching  early  in  the  season;  but,  as  "A.  I).' 
remarks,  it  is  a  mistake  if  they  are  to  be  trans 
planted.  I  do  not  suppose  that  such  an  alert 
correspondent  as  "A.  I)."  is  so  dense  as  not  to 
understand  my  reference  to  the  biennial  character 
of  the  Onion  and  its  bearing  on  the  question. 
His  note  would  imply  he  is,  but  that  perhaps  is 
pleasantry.— H.  R. 

Long  white  Turnips.— To  many  persons  the 
long  white  Turnip  recently  presented  in  suoh 
admirable  form  from  Elstree  by  Mr.  Beckett  at 
the  Drill  Hall  was  a  distinct  novelty,  yet  in 
France  it  is  the  most  popular  of  all  Turnips, 
where  taste  in  vegetables  differs  macerially  from 
ours.  M.  Vilraorin,  in  "The  Vegetable  Gar- 
den," mentions  that  in  the  open  ground  the  roots 
mature  from  seed  in  about  two  months,  and  also 
force  well.  The  roots  recently  shown  had  been 
thus  produced.  There  are  several  of  these  long 
white  Turnips,  the  one  in  question  being  no 
doubt  the  Long  White  Vertus  or  Jersey  Navet, 
although  the  roots  more  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  Navet  Long  des  Vertus  or  the  White  Carrot- 
shaped,  which,  with  several  other  varieties, 
throws  its  roots  partially  above  the  ground.  The 
original  roots  of  the  Jersey  Navet  were  somewhat 
broader  at  the  base  than  was  the  upper  portion, 
but  that  may  have  been  eliminated  by  constant 
selection  from  the  most  cylindrical  ;  also  roots 
forced,  and  therefore  grown  rapidly,  may  come 
more  to  form,  as  shown,  than  if  grown  more 
slowly  outdoors.  When  the  trial  which  has  been 
agreed  to  takes  place  at  Chiswick,  it  is  hoped 
that  seed  of  the  French  stocks  of  two  or  three  of 
these  white  varieties  will  be  obtained,  as  well  as 


several  of  the  best  home  stocks.  It  is,  however, 
not  at  all  improbable  that  seed  of  most  of  them 
come  from  the  Continent,  and  the  differences  are 
in  name  only.  The  Navet  produces  roots  when 
fully  grown  of  from  5  inches  to  (i  inches  long. 
Those  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  were  but  4  inches 
long  and  very  white  and  handsome.  The  flesh 
was  very  solid,  tender,  juicy,  and  sweet.  It  is 
without  doubt  a  Turnip  worthy  of  universal  cul- 
ture for  early  work,  especially  for  forcing.— A.  D. 


OUTDOOR  TOMATO  NOTES. 

While  very  early  sowing  of  Tomatoes  intended 
for  open-air  culture  is  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  the 
plants  become  pot-bound  and  growth  hard  before 
the  weather  is  fine  enough  for  planting  them, 
failures  often  occur  through  unduly  deferring 
sowing  and  then  subjecting  the  plants  to  too 
much  warmth.  I  think  the  early  part  of  March 
a  good  date  for  sowing,  then  where  only  a  mode- 
rate number  are  grown,  potting  on  can  be  prac- 
tised should  the  ordinary-sized  G  inch  pots  be- 
come crowded  with  roots.  Better  far  give 
another  shift  than  either  starve  the  plants  or  put 
them  out  on  walls  while  the  nights  remain  cold 
and  frosty.  Some  object  to  the  extra  labour 
incurred  in  repotting,  but  do  not  scruple  to  spend 
time  every  evening  in  protecting  them  by  means 
of  spare  lights,  canvas  coverings,  or  garden  mats. 
The  final  crop  is  by  no  means  interfered  with  by 
growing  them  on  for  a  time  in,  say,  8-inch  pots  ; 
indeed,  such  treatment  often  induces  the  first 
formed  trusses  to  set  and  the  fruit  to  swell  to  the 
size  of  marbles,  completing  their  growth  after 
being  transplanted.  Ripe  fruit  can  be  thus 
gathered  sooner  than  when  transplanting  is  per- 
formed earlier  and  the  bloom-trusses  checked. 

Wheie  none  are  grown  under  glass  and  ripe 
fruit  is  wished  for  at  the  earliest  date,  a  small 
batch  may  be  potted  into  9  inch  or  10-inch  pots, 
these  being  plunged  into  the  border  at  the  foot  of 
a  south  wall.  A  little  rich  food  should  be  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  holes  in  which  the  pots  are 
plunged,  the  holes  in  the  pots  being  made  a  little 
larger  so  that  the  roots  may  go  through  and  feed 
on  the  compost.  A  good  mulch  of  manure  should 
be  given  when  several  trusses  of  fruit  have  formed, 
and  the  plants,  owing  to  their  confined  condition, 
must  be  regularly  supplied  with  liquid  manure. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  how  the  plants  are 
hardened  off.  This  should  be  very  gradual.  As 
a  rule  the  first  week  in  June  is  a  good  date  to 
plant  in  their  final  quarters,  when  a  few  evergreen 
Ijranches  placed  in  half  circular  form  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  wall  will  screen  from  cold  winds, 
and  yet  admit  sun  and  light.  I  do  not  advise  a 
rich  compost,  as  feeding  to  any  extent  is  prac- 
ticable when  the  plants  feel  the  strain  of  the  crop. 
I  have  grown  them  year  after  year  in  exactly  the 
same  position,  merely  taking  out  a  good  spit  of 
the  old  soil  and  replacing  it  with  good  holding 
loam  and  a  little  bone-meal,  ramming  it  firmly. 
Almost  every  gardener  has  his  favourite  open  air 
sorts,  but  for  those  who  wish  for  a  change  I  can 
recommend  Regina  and  Up-to-date. 

J.  Crawford. 


Peas  on  early  borders. — The  early  Peas, 
owing  to  various  circumstances,  have  often  to  be 
planted  on  the  same  ground,  and  being  usually 
the  warmest  corner  in  the  garden  under  hot  walls, 
the  crop  is  apt  to  suffer  from  drought  late  in  May 
and  in  June.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the 
soil  is  poor  and  watering  has  to  be  resorted  to,  or 
the  plants  fail  to  grow  or  bear  freely.  If  a  thin 
mulch  of  decayed  manure  be  laid  on,  the  watering 
will  prove  far  more  effectual,  as  the  moisture  will 
not  so  quickly  escape  and  the  roots  are  kept  cool. 
So  far  this  has  not  been  necessary  this  season,  the 
rain  having  been  more  than  usual  at  this  time  of 
year,  but  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  a  sharp 
spell  of  dry  weather,  for  the  plants  would  now 
feel  it  badly.— H. 

Lettuce  Golden  ftueen.- This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  early  Cabbage  section  and  does  its 
work  very  (|uickly.  From  seed  sown  in  gentle 
warmth  the  last  week  in  January  nice  little  heads 


were  cut  early  in  April.  As  this  is  a  valuable 
crop,  I  always  reserve  a  five  or  six-Hght  pit  with 
a  flow  and  return  pipe  for  the  same.  If  the  bed 
is  low,  sufficient  extra  soil  is  put  in,  so  that  the 
plants  are  at  most  not  more  than  18  inches  from 
the  glass,  and  if  they  get  a  good  soaking  at  plant- 
ing time  and  are  kept  for  awhile  on  the  warm 
side,  they  come  away  very  quickly.  At  6  inches 
apart  I  can  get  some  500  plants  into  a  five-light 
pit,  and  this  gives  a  good  supply  until  the  out- 
door stuff  is  ready.  So  far  as  practicable,  every 
other  plant  is  taken  at  the  early  cutting  to  allow 
for  better  development  at  a  later  date. — E.  Bdr- 

RELL. 

Cucumber  Royal  Osborne.- This  variety, 
grown  for  the  first  time,  is  a  handsome,  free-crop- 
ping sort,  perfectly  smooth  and  bright  and  fresh 
in  colour.  Whether  it  is  any  improvement  on 
varieties  already  in  commerce  is,  however,  another 
matter,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  necessity  of 
sending  out  new  things  when  they  are  either  so 
very  similar  to  familiar  sorts  or  if  an  improve- 
ment in  one  way  are  not  in  another.  When  the 
(luestion  of  a  constant  supply,  apart  from  exhibi- 
tion, is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything 
better  than  Rochford's  Market  Favourite,  a  variety 
that  combines  tremendous  cropping  qualities  with 
a  fine  constitution.  It  is  rather  beyond  medium 
size  and  of  excellent  qualitj* ;  the  vine  is  excep- 
tionally short-jointed.  I  started  cutting  this 
variety  last  year  on  March  31,  and  the  plants 
remained  in  good  health  and  vigour,  furnishing 
daily  supplies  until  the  middle  of  October.  The 
good  constitution  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
way  the  plants  continue  to  grow  when  carrying 
heavy  crops.  Naturally  liberal  feeding  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  this. — E.  Bukrell. 

Parsley. — In  some  soils  Parsley  is  a  very  uh- 
certain  crop,  especially  where  wireworm  abounds. 
One  often  sees  patchy  beds,  but  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  roots  will  bear  transplanting  better  than 
many  things.  The  present  is  a  capital  time  to 
make  another  sowing  of  a  good  dwarf  curled 
strain.  As  one  cannot  well  have  too  much  Parsley 
in  winter  and  spring,  it  is  well  to  sow  on  various 
aspects.  I  like  to  have  a  good  long  row  or  two 
on  narrow  borders  behind  espalier  Apples  and 
Pears.  The  trees  partially  shade  the  ground 
and  the  seed  usually  germinates  freely.  If  the 
ground  is  in  fairly  good  heart  the  plants  make 
rapid  and  strong  growth,  and  from  the  thin- 
nings transplanting  can  be  done.  These  trans- 
planted batches  are  the  best  for  lifting,  say,  in 
October,  for  placing  in  frames,  as  they  are  free 
from  long  tap-roots  and  a  portion  of  soil  can 
generally  be  secured  to  the  roots.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  sow  in  some  sheltered,  semi-shaded 
corner,  where  a  frame  can  be  placed  over  it  in 
autumn. — J.  C. 

Feeding  Onions.— I  observe  that  "N."does 
not  agree  with  our  chief  Onion  growers  in  highly 
manuring  soil  for  them.  Those  growers  who  pro- 
duce the  finest  bulbs  in  the  kingdom  not  only 
trench  their  ground  some  3  feet  deep,  but  they 
bury  heavy  dressings  of  manure  well  down  also, 
the  object  being  to  encourage  the  roots  to  go 
deep  in  search  of  food,  which  they  always  do  if  so 
encouraged.  The  result  is  that  the  roots  are 
deep  down  out  of  reach  of  sun-heat.  "N.," 
however,  holds  with  very  liberal  saturations  of 
liquid  manure,  thus  causing  the  soil  about  the 
bulbs  to  be  about  as  sweet  as  is  that  of  a  sewage 
farm.  I  prefer  the  culture  which  induces  roots 
to  go  deep  and  leaves  the  surface  soil  fairly  sweet. 
It  would  be  no  matter  for  wonder  if  Onion  plants 
fed  with  strong  libations  of  liquid  manure  proved 
to  be  very  amenable  to  attacks  of  mildew.  It 
would  also  be  no  matter  for  surprise  if  a  sodden 
soil  did  produce  large  bulbs  that  were  so  badly 
matured  that  they  kept  after  lifting  but  a  few 
months.  But  size  is,  with  really  well-finished  or 
matured  bulbs,  no  bar  to  good  keeping.  It  is  all 
a  question  of  ripening.  It  is  just  the  s.ame  with 
ordinary  spring-sown  stocks.  The  hardest  and 
best  ripened  keep  long:  those  not  so  finished  off 
soon  decay.  But  because  we  had  been  for  gene- 
rations content  to  grow  Onions  from  spring  sow- 
ings and  Tripolis  from  autumn  sowings,  it  does 
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not  follow  that  in  the  former  case  we  got  out  of 
Onions  all  that  was  possible,  for  newer  methods 
of  culture  have  shown  that  we  did  not,  or  tint  in 
the  latter  case  we  were  wise  to  go  on  growing 
soft,  worthless  Tripolis  when  from  autumn  sow- 
ings we  can  get  better  varieties,  finer  bulbs,  and 
far  better  keepers.  It  is  far  from  probable  that 
we  have  yet  learned  everything  in  relation  to 
Onion  culture. — A.  1). 

Vegetable  seeds  in  hot  soils.— Tn  many 
gardens,  especially  those  having  shallow,  hot 
soils,  raising  vegetables  in  summer  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  Many  gardeners  found  this 
out  last  season,  especially  with  seeds  of  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  and  Lettuce  sown  in  July.  The 
seedsman  is  often  blamed  when  a  little  extra 
attention  would  have  secured  a  good  plant.  I 
prefer  a  semi-shaded  position  for  the  seed  beds 
after  May,  letting  this  be  as  deeply  stirred  as 
possible  some  time  beforehand  and  well  moistened 
the  day  previous  to  sowing  the  seed.  When  a 
sunny  position  is  unavoidable,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  cover  the  bed  after  sowing  with  gaiden  mats 
or  bags,  first  watering  it  with  a  rosed  pot,  which 
will  suffice  until  the  seedlings  appear,  when 
the  covering  should  be  removed.  Watering 
several  times  weekly  will  be  necessary,  thin- 
ning when  the  first  pair  of  rough  leaves  are 
formed.  Neglect  of  these  details  is  frequently 
the  forerunner  of  bolting  in  autumn  and  of 
failures  generally.  Thin  sowing  of  all  small- 
seeded  vegetables  is  advisable  after  this  date,  as 
there  is  not  much  fear  of  failure  if  reasonable  care 
is  taken.  Overcrowding  seed  bads  is  a  common 
fault  with  amateurs. — X.  N. 


TOMATOES:   FRUIT  OU  VEGETABLE? 
I  SHM.L  be  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  whether 
in  your  opinion  Tomatoes  may  be  classed  as  fruit 
or   vegetables,   and  also  your  reasons  for  such 
deductions  V—W.  E.  Adie. 

*,„*  In  accepting  the  correct  definition  of  fruit 
as  "that  part  of  a  plant  which  consists  of  the 
ripened  carpels  and  the  parts  adhering  to  them," 
the  Tomato  is  undoubtedly  a  fruit.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  just  as  much  a  vegetable,  as  being 
the  "  product  of  a  plant  and  used  for  cooking." 
The  definitions  given  above  are,  however,  not 
convincing  to  gardeners  in  general,  especially  to 
those  who  have  the  management  of  flower  shows 
or  of  the  judging  at  these  gatherings.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Tomato  was  looked  upon  strictly  as 
a  vegetable  and  always  shown  as  such,  but  its 
increased  popularity  for  eating  in  a  raw  state  has 
given  rise  to  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to 
Mr.  Adie. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  query  has  been 
suggested  by  the  ditficulty  arising  as  to  whether 
Tomatoes  may  be  exhibited  as  fruit  or  vegetable?, 
I  may  say  that,  unless  expressly  tabooed  in  the 
schedule,  they  may  be  exhibited  as  fruits,  but  as 
evidence  of  weakness  in  getting  together  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  fruits  to  fill  the  class  in  which  they 
would  be  exhibited,  they  would  do  almost  more 
harm  than  good,  and  probably  they  would,  though 
wrongly,  be  held  by  many  who  are  called  upon  to 
judge  at  these  shows  to  disqualify  the  exhibit. 
In  any  case  when  judging  by  points  the  minimum 
number  of  points  would  be  given  to  a  dish  of 
Tomatoes,  however  fine  they  were.  Suppose  we 
have  a  class  for  six  dishes  of  fruit,  and  one  ex- 
hibitor put  up  six  fine  dishes,  including  one  of 
Tomatoes,  while  another  had  six  inferior  lots, 
but  confined  himself  to  what  are  generally  recog- 
nised as  fruits,  the  latter  would  win  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  while  the  former  would  be 
disqualified  in  most  cases,  though  the  judges 
would  not  be  able  to  show  a  valid  reason,  except 
that  of  custom,  for  their  action.  I  hardly  knon 
a  judge  who  would  have  the  courage  of  his  con 
victions  sufficiently  to  act  on  them  in  such  a  case 
even  if  he  knew  he  was  doing  right. 

In  showing  Tomatoas  as  vegetables,  however, 
we  are  on  safer  ground,  for  I  never  yet  heard  of 
a  disqualification  for  doing  so ;  indeed,  a  good 
dish  of  Tomatoes  generally  receives  the  maximum 
number  of  points.  The  Tomato  exhibited  as  a  fruit 


Id  receive  very  little  more  recognition  than 
would  a  ripe  Cucumber,  though  either  is  as  much 
fruit  as  is  a  Melon.  There  is  a  common  and 
bitrary,  though  unwritten,  law  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  fruit,  and  the  Tomato  has  not  yet  been 
admitted  within  the  pale,  though  a  large  minority 
of  people  who  recognise  its  worth  would  place  it 
there.  Probably  tue  time  is  coming  when  it  will 
bs  admitted,  buD  it  will  not  be  until  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  or  some  other  strong  body 
has  avowedly  admitted  it.— .J.  C.  Tallack. 


Seed  Beetroot. —Roots  of  favourite  strains 
planted  out  in  March  are  now  growing  fast. 
Provided  the  centre  growths  are  intact,  all  side 
growths  should  be  pmched  out,  but  where  the 
crowns  died  back  in  winter  three  side  growths 
should  be  selected.  As  soon  as  a  foot  of  new 
growth  has  been  made,  stout  stakes  must  be 
placed  to  the  roots  and  the  growths  tied  to  them, 
it  this  is  not  attended  to,  high  winds  are  almost 
certain  to  snap  them  off.  Saving  Beet  seed  often 
incurs  a  deal  of  trouble,  as  when  the  young  leaves 
first  appear  sparrows  will  attack  them,  quickly 
riddling  a  whole  planting  ;  then  when  the  kernel 
is  forming,  greenfinches  will  frequently  destroy 
the  lot  if  netting  is  not  practised. — J.  C. 

Tomato  Golden  Nugget. — Many  of  the 
larger  and  coarse  yellow  varieties  of  Tomato  are 
poor  and  insipid  in  flavour,  watery  and  soft  in 
texture,  and  altogether  useless.  This  fact,  no 
doubt,  put  many  growers  against  yellow  Tomatoes 
as  a  whole,  but  this  was  a  mistake,  as  some  of 
the  smaller,  firmer-fleshel  kinds  have  a  distinct 
and  pleisant  flavour  not  possessed  by  any  of  the 
red  varieties.  I  do  not  say  they  are  superior  to 
the  red  sorts  ;  that  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  but  the 
neglect  of  yellow  varieties  as  a  whole  is  a  mistake, 
for  there  are  good  and  bad  among  them,  and  it  is 
not  every  red  one  that  can  be  called  first-rate. 
The  variety  named  above,  for  instance,  is  an 
excellent  one  and  certainly  not  inferior  in  any 
particular,  whether  as  to  freedom  of  setting  or 
quality,  to  any  of  the  red  forms.  It  is  still  too 
much  the  custom  to  crowd  Tomatoes,  presumably 
under  the  impression  that  more  fruit  is  produced. 
The  foliage  gats  crowded  and  the  air  and  light 
are  kept  away  from  the  fruits,  so  that  these  are 
not  only  of  inferior  quality,  but  later  in  ripening 
than  when  each  plant  stands  well  clear  of  its 
neighbour.  The  very  dull  weather  we  have  been 
having  will  make  a  deal  of  care  necessary  in 
setting  the  fruit. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— KITCHEN. 

Pea  Harbinger.— I  have  been  picking  useful 
dishes  from  this  kind,  one  of  the  best  for  growing  in 
frames  and  unhealed  houses  I  have  tried.  The  haulm 
is  very  little  over  a  foot  high  and  covered  with  pods, 
iu  the  majority  of  cises  two  at  a  joint.  The  flavour  is 
excellent,  as  is  that  of  most  of  these  dwarf  marrow 
liiiids.  .Sown  in  a  cool  Peach  house  in  a  centre 
border  and  in  pots  the  firsl  wee'T  iu  February,  the 
pods  were  tit  to  gather  on  May  I'i,  so  its  earliness  is 
beyond  question.  In  the  open  the  rows  look  very 
promising,  the  haulm  heinj  stiff  and  deep  gf-een 
Howering  abundantly. — A  Grower. 

Beet  Cheltenham  Green-top.— I  was  very 
pleased  to  see  this  Beet  favourably  noted  in  the 
Chiswick  trials  of  1808,  personal  experience  having 
been  entirely  in  its  favour  ;    indeed,  for  turn' 
ing  the  main  supply   it  is  doubtful  if  there  i 
better  variety  in  cultivation.     It  is  also  of  kindly 
growth  and  excellent  constitution,  as  was  proved 
in    the   dry    season    experienced    last    year,    for 
whilst  other  sorts  ran  very  small,  this  gave  good 
roots.      Several    leading    seedsmen    catalogue 
somewhat  similar  variety  under  ditt'arent  names, 
but,  not  having  grown  them,  I  am  unable  to  say 
if  they  are  any  improvement  on   the  type.— E. 

BURRELL. 

Rhubarb  from  seed. — Tn  reply  to  "  Dorset" 
(p.  3.52),  who  says  he  gets  so  many  poor  crowns,  I 
would  say,  follow  the  plan  I  have  tried  for 
several  years,  viz.,  sow  the  seed  in  drills  in  the 
open  air  in  March  and  let  the  seedlings  stand  for 
one  year.     I  have  several  rows  of  different  kinds 


now  making  nice  little  plants  with  three  or  four 
leaves,  and  very  soon  one  will  be  able  to  distin- 
guish any  that  do  not  appear  to  be  coming  of  the 
true  type.  These  are  all  weeded  out  at  once,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  season  there  is  any  amount  of 
healthy  crowns,  equal  to  anything  one  can  require, 
for  planting  out  to  form  strong  stools  for  forcing 
or  open  ground  work. — J.  Groom,  Gosporl. 


Some  double  spring  flowers.— The  double 
Arabis  has  been  criticised  because  when  presented 
at  the  Drill  Hall  recently  it  had  been  so  much 
drawn  in  a  frame  that  its  flowers  had  to  be  sup- 
ported with  small  sticks.  An  Arabis  so  sup- 
ported is  indeed  an  absurdity,  but  it  is  no  doubt 
a  naturally  free-flowering  plant  when  grown  out- 
doors. The  double  yellow  Alyssum  has  all  the 
rich  colouring  and  abundance  of  bloom  seen  in  the 
single  variety,  but  the  weight  of  flower  in  showery 
weather  causes  that  to  be  unduly  prostrate. 
Still,  the  plant  is  as  easily  grown  as  is  the  com- 
pact single  form.  The  double  Cardamine,  or 
Lady's  Smock,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Arnott  is  an 
old  thing  which  I  used  to  grow  at  Bedfont  many 
years  ago,  but  it  needs  the  contiguity  of  water  to 
enable  it  to  thrive  well  in  southern  districts.  Its 
single  form  may  be  found  abundantly  in  meadows 
and  beside  ditches,  and  would  hardly  be  a  wel- 
come denizen  of  a  garden,  because  it  seeds  too 
freely.  In  the  wild  garden  where  streams  flow  it 
is  well  in  place.  Few  double  spring  flowers  are  so 
useful  for  either  furnishing  a  mass  of  snowy 
whiteness  or  for  cutting  than  are  those  of  Saxi- 
fraM  granuhita  fl.-pl.,  yet  it  is  a  plant  rarely  met 
with.  Probably  the  tiny  round  roots  or  oorms 
come  to  grief  in  the  summer  after  the  foliage  and 
flower-stems  have  died  down,  and  for  a  time  the 
plant  is  dormant.  All  such  things  want  to  be 
guarded  by  the  aid  of  two  or  three  small  sticks. 
Now  that  we  have  a  double  Arabis  we  may  soon 
see  a  double  Aubrietia,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
wanted.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  capital  pink  seed- 
ling from  A.  Leichtlini  that  will,  I  hope,  be  pre- 
served, and  thus  with  grreca,  Hendersoni,  vio- 
lacea,  Leichtlini  and  Fire  King  a  first-rate  selec- 
tion can  be  had. — A.  D. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE   1225. 

GLA.DIOLUS  QUARTINIANUS 
SUPERBUS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
This  plant  was  first  received  from  Durban, 
Port  Natal,  some  few  years  since  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  H.  Tillett,  of  Norwich.  Owing  pro- 
bably to  ignorance  of  the  culture  of  Cape  bulbs, 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  flowering  it, 
but  at  length  in  November,  ISO",  a  flower- 
^pike  was  developed,  and  it  was  at  once  seen 
that  the  plant  was  a  valuable  acquisition.  On 
the  flower-spike  being  forwarded  to  the  Kew 
authorities,  they  determined  that  the  plant  was 
a  variety  of  G.  Quartinianus  {Butunicul  Mivja- 
•.'nil:,  t,  (i7:^'.'),  but  so  far  superior  to  the  type 
that  they  accorded  to  it  the  additional  name  of 
superbus.  A  comparison  of  the  present  plate 
with  that  in  the  Botanical  Ma'ia,lne  of  the 
type  will  at  once  disclose  how  far  superior  the 
new  variety  is  to  the  type.  The  plant  is  of 
very  vigorous  habit,  but  beyond  saying  this  it 
is  needless  to  describe  it,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  itself  is  so  admirably  shown  iu  the 
coloured  plate.  As  to  the  difficulty  in  flowering 
this  Gladiolus,  it  was  no  doubt  due  to  incorrect 
culture,  and  will  probably  be  easily  overcome 
by  those  experienced  in  the  culture  of  the  Cape 
Gladioli.     That  the  plant  is  a  valuable  addition 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Wr.  Tillett's  garden 
at  Norwich  by  XL  U.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  J.  L.  Goflart. 
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to  the  C.ipe  Gladioli  there  can,  I   think,  be  no 

question,  and,  moreover,  it  is  so  distinct,  that 

it  should  prove  of  great  value  for  hybridising. 

Xorn-kk.  W.  S.  Tillett. 


The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Vineries.— Unless  the  already  long-continued 
spell  of  wet  weather  is  unbroken  by  the  time  these 
notes  appear,  it  will  be  advisable  to  do  without 
fire-heat  altogether  in  the  early  vinery,  for  the 
Grapes  should  not  need  it,  e-xoept  perhaps  to 
dispel  moisture  and  prevent  damping  of  the 
berries.  The  less  fire-heat  there  is  used  the 
longer  the  berries  will  remain  plump,  and  the 
wood  will  ripen  up  far  better  if  the  process  is  not 
hurried.  Of  course,  dry  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere should  obtain  from  the  time  the  Grapes 
ripen  until  they  are  cut,  and  if  this  and  a  cool 
temperature  are  persevered  in,  the  bunches  will 
hang  in  first-rate  condition  for  several  weeks.  A 
light  shade,  too,  will  help  to  lengthen  the  season 
and  to  preserve  the  bloom  on  black  Grapes,  which 
if  exposed  fully  to  the  light  will  gradually  assume 
a  red  tinge,  no  matter  how  well  coloured  they 
were  when  finished  up.  Keep  the  leaves  free 
from  insect  pests  by  sponging  any  which  show 
signs  of  an  attack,  using  soapy  water  or  some 
weak  insecticide  rather  than  anything  strong,  for 
on  the  preservation  of  the  main  leaves  as  long 
and  in  as  good  condition  as  possible  depends 
much  that  will  tell  on  the  well-doing  of  ne.xt 
year's  crop.  This  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  those  to  whom  the  work  of  sponging  is 
given,  as  it  is  easy  to  do  more  harm  than  good 
when  the  work  is  done  in  a  careless  manner. 
Provided  the  inside  borders  have  been  kept  well 
watered  up  to  the  time  of  the  fruit  becoming 
ripe,  there  should  not  be  any  necessity  to  give 
further  supplies  for  the  present,  but  rather 
than  allow  the  soil  to  become  over-dry  I  would 
advise  watering  while  the  Grapes  are  hanging, 
choosing  the  early  morning  of  a  day  likely  to  be 
fine  and  warm,  and  giving  an  extra  amount  of  air 
■during  that  and  the  next  day,  so  that  the  surface 
may  dry  off  quickly. 

MiD-SEAsox  VINERIES.— Iq  theso  the  fruits  will 
be  swelling  up  apace,  and  the  final  thinning  must 
bb  hurried  on  so  that  the  bunches  may  fall  into 
their  proper  shape.  If  heavy  bunches  are  de- 
sired, shouldering  up  will  admit  of  more  berries 
being  left  in  without  becoming  jammed.  Extra 
care  must  be  taken  in  this  final  thinning  and 
shouldering  not  to  rub  the  berries  in  any  way,  for 
the  least  rub  given  now  will  show  badly  later  on 
and  spoil  the  appsarance  of  the  Grapes.  Where 
rath  I  is  used  for  shouldering,  tike  care  that  the 
loop  next  the  shoulder  is  made  long  enough  to 
allow  of  its  being  snipped  by  the  scissors  without 
having  to  push  the  latter  in  amongst  the  berries. 
Continue  stopping  the  sub-laterals  as  they  form, 
and,  if  not  already  done,  take  out  the  points  of 
any  young  rods  which  miy  have  been  laid  in  to 
take  the  place  of  older  ones.  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  running  these  young  rods  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  year  they  are  formed,  as  it  appears  to  distress 
the  older  rods  unnecessarily.  My  practice  is  not 
only  to  pinch  out  the  points  of  these  young  rods 
when  they  have  run  to  about  the  length  to  which 
they  will  be  pruned  back  in  the  autumn,  but  also 
to  pinch  out  the  lateral  by  the  top  leaf  and  force 
the  main  bud  to  go  on  with  the  lead  ;  this  allows 
of  a  longer  rest,  during  which  the  cane  is  harden- 
ing up,  but  does  not  prevent  further  extension 
entirely,  as  the  main  bud  breaks  after  a  while  and 
grows  away  rapidly  after  the  Grapes  have  come 
through  the  trying  period  of  stoning  and 
approaching  the  colouring  stage.  The  routine 
work  of  damping  down,  shutting  up  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  ventilating  early  enough  in  the 
morning  to  prevent  scalding,  as  advised  in 
vious  notes,  must  be  attended  to  ;  the  Vines  also 
must  be  well  fed  with  liquid  manure  at  intervals 
frequent  enough  to  prevent  anything  like  dry 
borders. 


Inarching. — Of  the  various  methods  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  utilise  established  Vines  as  stocks 
for  other  varieties  which  it  may  be  thought  ad- 
visable to  grow,  inarching  is  the  best,  and  the 
present  will  be  an  excellent  time  for  the  work  in 
most  mid-season  houses,  though,  of  course,  the 
condition  of  the  Vines  has  more  to  do  with  the 
success  than  has  the  date  chosen.  The  one  draw- 
back of  inarching  is  that  one  has  to  have  the 
scion  already  established  on  its  own  roots,  but 
the  better  union  that  can  be  obtained  in  this  way 
more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  of  the  young 
Vine,  ^'ery  rarely  do  we  see  grafted  Vines 
make  a  really  nice  union  with  the  stock,  but  in- 
arched ones  soon  lose  all  semblance  of  being  on  a 
foreign  stock  if  the  work  is  well  done,  besides 
which  a  union  is  practically  sure  in  the  one  case, 
but  not  in  the  other.  The  chosen  slioot  on  the 
stock  should  be  in  the  same  condition  and  of 
about  the  same  size  as  the  scion,  i.e.,  both  should 
be  new  growths  of  the  current  year,  and  at  that 
stage  when  the  young,  sappy  wood  is  beginning 
to  harden.  Fix  the  pot  containing  the  scion  in 
such  a  position  that  it  can  be  made  to  approach 
the  stock  where  wanted,  then  take  a  long  slice  ofl^ 
each  between  two  joints,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  knife  does  not  go  quite  half  way  through  at 
the  deepest  part  and  runs  out  to  nothing  at  either 
end.  Next  bind  the  two  together,  so  that  they 
meet  at  the  cut  parts,  with  some  broad  strips  of 
ratha,  binding  firmly,  but  not  too  tightly. 
Encourage  both  stock  and  scion  to  grow  freely 
for  the  time,  but  after  a  few  weeks  check  the 
growth  of  the  former  by  stopping  it  back,  and 
keep  it  in  check  till  the  end  of  the  season,  after 
which  it  may  be  cut  entirely  away,  as  also  ; 
the  scion  from  its  parent  at  the  same  time.  To 
encourage  the  latter,  it  should  be  kept  freely 
supplied  with  water  all  the  time  it  is  growing. 
It  is  sometimes  found  necessary  to  slacken  the 
bandages  during  growth,  and  this  has  to  be  done 
with  great  care  to  prevent  a  fracture. 

Late  Vines. — The  crop  on  these  should  be  set 
and  ready  for  thinning  by  this  time  In  doing 
this,  take  notice  of  the  special  habits  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  also  of  the  size  to  which  the 
berries  should  attain.  lb  will  be  found  that  some 
of  the  very  largest-berried  Grapes  are  borne  on 
short,  thick  footstalks,  and  these  varieties  must 
be  thinned  out  very  freely.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  which  have  quite  long  footstalks, 
and  to  thin  these  out  in  the  same  way,  even  when 
they  are  large-berried  varieties,  would  be  to  give 
them  a  loose  appearance  that  is  not  right.  Keep 
up  a  brisk  temperature  in  the  late  house,  except 
during  the  stoning  period,  when  a  slight  fall  is 
beneficial,  and  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  make 
the  most  of  the  swelling  periods  by  feeding  well 
with  manure  water  and  closing  the  house  early 
with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

Peach  houses. — The  prospects  for  the  crop  will 
now  be  practically  settled  in  even  the  latest 
houses,  as  the  fruits  will  now  be  stoning  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  which  fruits  are  likely  to  go  best 
through  that  period.  As  there  is  a  great  strain 
on  the  trees  when  they  are  carrying  a  big  lot  of 
fruits,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  reducing  to  the 
number  the  trees  are  to  carry  ;  the  relief  thus 
given  will  add  materially  to  the  amount  of  pulp 
put  on  by  those  retained.  Continue  to  tie  in  the 
growths  as  required,  and,  in  the  case  of  trees 
carrying  fruits  which  are  taking  their  last  swell- 
ing, expose  the  fruits  to  full  light  by  fixing  them 
up  clear  of  the  surrounding  foliage,  and  turn  the 
apex  of  each  fruit  towards  the  sun  so  that  it  may 
colour  up  well.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  some 
supports  to  hold  them  in  position  ;  if  so,  thin  and 
rather  broad  pieces  of  lath  should  be  used,  as  the 
flat  surface  these  present  to  the  base  of  the  fruit 
prevents  them  from  cutting  into  the  pulp  as  it 
softens.  Do  not  encourage  more  wood  in  the 
trees  than  is  wanted  to  form  bearing  wood  for 
another  year,  as  thin  trees  have  many  great 
advantages  over  those  left  thick  and  crowded  i 
they  ripen  up  better,  give  stronger  wood,  and 
are  more  easily  kept  clean.  Syringe  freely  and 
frequently  all  trees  not  carrying  ripening  fruits. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  hasten  the  crop  in  any 


house,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  raise  the  night  tem- 
perature a  few  degrees  and  to  keep  a  slightly 
closer  atmosphere  by  day,  but  neither  must  be 
carried  to  extremes.  Examine  the  borders  fre- 
quently and  water  before  they  get  dry,  giving 
good  soakings  of  diluted  liquid  manure.  Keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  mildew,  and  dust  with  sulphur 
immediately  any  appears  ;  also,  if  the  attack  is  a 
bad  one,  lessen  the  front  ventilation  to  prevent 
cold  draughts,  which  are  an  active  agent  in  the 
production  of  mildew  under  glass. 

Cornubian. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Eabtiiino  up  Potatoes. — Plots  of  second  early 
Potatoes  in  gardens  not  yet  earthed  up  fhould  be 
attended  to  without  delay,  and  as  these  were 
allowed  a  greater  space  between  the  rows  than 
the  earlier  dwarfer  topped  varieties,  no  fear  need 
be  apprehended  of  damaging  the  young  rootlets 
with  the  hoe.  Use  moderation  in  earthing,  as 
large  mounds  of  soil  only  stop  the  ingress  of  sun 
and  air  and  induce  a  premature  maturity,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  extra  labour  incurred.  If  any 
rogues  have  found  their  way  into  any  of  the  rows, 
the  best  way  is  to  draw  them  out  at  once  if  the 
smaller  tubers  are  to  be  saved  for  seed.  Any 
varieties  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  had  better 
be  left  for  another  week,  as  smothering  the  haulm 
when  only  an  inch  or  two  above  ground  impedes 
growth  and  does  harm.  I  do  not  care  to  bring 
the  ridge  up  to  a  sharp  angle,  but  rather  to  leave 
a  kind  of  furrow  down  the  centre,  so  that  rain 
can  penetrate.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  equals 
pronged  hoes  for  earthing  up  Potatoes. 

Summer  Turnips. — The  present  is  a  good  time 
to  make  another  sowing  of  Turnips  for  summer 
use,  the  Milan  varieties  to  be  succeeded  by  a  good 
strain  of  Snowball,  Debbie's  MoJel,  Veitch's 
Red  Globe,  and  Purple-topped  Munich.  Do  not 
depend  upon  one  variety,  as  Turnips  are  very 
much  influenced  by  the  season  and  are  apt  to  run 
to  seed,  and  besides  a  longer  succession  is  there- 
by secured,  and  the  quality  of  some  sorts  is  so 
much  better  than  that  of  others  on  certain  soils. 
If  possible,  avoid  hot,  sunny  borders,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  select  rather  an  east  or 
north  border,  the  same  being  well  prepared  by 
incorporating  some  rich  manure.  This,  however, 
should  have  been  done  early  in  the  new  year,  as 
ground  newly  enriched  with  fat  manure  is  apt 
to  produce  extra  coarse,  hot,  hollow  roots, 
particularly  should  the  season  turn  out  wet. 
Unless  exceptionally  heavy,  let  the  ground  be 
firmly  trodden  both  previous  to  and  after  sowing. 
I  have  often  advocated  the  use  of  fowl  manure  in 
a  dry  state  as  a  surface  fertiliser,  but  much  harm 
may  be  done  by  using  it  in  a  green,  wet  condition 
at  this  time  of  year.  If  when  the  crop  receives 
the  first  thinning  some  of  the  manure  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  soot  and  a  little  fine  soil 
from  the  compost  yard  and  sprinkled  only  mode- 
rately thick  between  the  rows,  it  will  not  only 
greatly  stimulate  the  roots,  but  assist  in  warding 
off  the  Turnip  fly.  Do  nob  delay  thinning  for 
one  moment,  as  when  crowded,  the  tops  be 
come  drawn  and  the  bulbs  too  much  exposed  in 
infancy,  with  the  result  that  they  never  do  so 
well.  Fifteen  inches  is  none  too  much  space  to 
allow  between  the  rows  of  summer  bitches  of 
these  more  robust  growing  varieties.  In  hot, 
exposed  gardens  it  is  well  to  dust  overhead  at 
intervals  with  wood  ashes  in  showery  weather 
after  thinning  is  completed,  as  if  the  fly  can  be 
kept  from  them  they  soon  grow  out  of  harm's  way. 

Main  CROP  Brussels  Sprouts.— The  limited 
number  of  plants  put  out  some  little  time  ago  for 
providing  sprouts  in  September  and  October  are 
now  making  headway,  the  evergreen  branches 
placed  here  and  there  amongst  them  having  been 
removed.  The  plants  for  the  main  supply  of 
sprouts  during  November  and  December  should 
now  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible.  Draw  out 
fairly  deep  drills  on  medium  soilii,  reducing  their 
depth  or  dispensing  with  them  entirely  where  the 
ground  is  low-lying  and  retentive.  Plant  with 
the   roots  intact,  using  a  trowel  rather  than  a 
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dibber,  and  when  finished  water  home.  If  the 
weather  is  dry.  repeat  the  watering  in  the  course 
of  ten  days.  If  an  extra  late  sowing  has  not  been 
made  for  late  supplies,  the  best  way  is  to  save  the 
small  plants  from  the  main  crop  beds  and  prick 
them  into  a  nursery  bed  in  any  convenient  spot, 
putting  them  into  their  final  quarters  three  weeks 
hence.  These  will  prove  useful  during  the  early 
spring. 

SUCOESSIONAL  CAtlLirLOWERS. — Aa  soon  as  the 
autumn-planted  hand-light  Cauliflowers  com- 
mence to  heart  in,  they  frequently  do  so  with  a 
glut  should  a  spell  of  bright,  warm  weather  occur. 
Some  sorts  come  to  maturity  more  gradually  than 
others,  and  of  this  section  I  find  Waloheren  to  be 
one  of  the  best.  Batches  of  spring-raised  plants 
from  seed  sown  under  glass  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary will  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  the  above- 
named,  so  that  where  a  constant  succession  of 
Cauliflowers  is  required,  frequent  sowing  must 
be  practised.  Where  Pearl  and  Walcheren  were 
sown  in  March  with  the  earliest  lot  of  winter 
stuff,  the  plants  will  now  be  ready  for  trans- 
planting. If  the  ground  is  at  all  dry,  let  the 
drills  be  drawn  out  and  well  soaked  the  day  pre- 
vious to  planting.  If  the  above-named  sorts,  to- 
gether with  Eclipse,  are  sown  now,  they  will  turn 
in  at  a  most  useful  period  and  form  a  good  suc- 
cession. Getting  the  balls  of  roots  in  quickly 
without  mutilation  and  inducing  the  plants  to 
start  into  new  growth  are  the  most  important 
points  of  culture  with  summer  Cauliflowers. 

Using  Celery  kidoes.— A  a  rule  gardeners 
adopt  the  wise  plan  of  getting  the  Celery  trenches 
dug  out  tolerably  early  in  the  season.  This  allows 
of  the  ridges  being  used  for  such  quick-maturing 
crops  as  Lettuce,  Spinach,  and  dwarf  early-heart- 
ing Cabbage.  Walcheren  Cauliflower  and  French 
Beans  also  do  well  in  such  a  position,  but,  of 
course,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  watering, 
especially  in  light  soils  and  dry  seasons.  Labour 
is  economised  and  a  good  growth  secured  by  sow- 
ing good  dry-weather  varieties  of  Lettuce  down 
the  centre  of  the  ridges,  merely  thinning  the 
seedlings  out.  The  plants  go  right  ahead  from 
the  start.  J.  C. 


employ.  Nothing  can  compare  with  young, 
vigorous  bushes  established  about  two  or  three 
years.  Pot  up  good  selected  plants  in  October. 
Where  possible,  have  them  on  the  Brier,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  pay  a  little  more  for  good  bushy, 
well-ripened  plants.  Preference  should  be  given 
to  plants  with  firm  growths,  but  not  over-coarse. 
Plants  highly  fed  with  artificial  manure  should 
be  avoided.  Grow  them  outdoors  till  the  follow- 
ing September,  examine  the  crocks  at  this  time, 
and  give  the  plants  a  top-dressing,  and  they  will 
be  ready  for  introducing  to  the  house  about 
January.  When  they  have  flowered,  do  not  put 
them  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  and  neglect 
them,  but  plunge  them  in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  and 
afford  at  intervals  weak  doses  of  liquid  manure. 
Keep  flower-buds  removed  and  repot  in  Septem- 
ber, giving  the  plants  a  shift  into  a  size  larger 
pot,  say  a  9-inch.  Still  keep  them  outdoors 
until  December,  but,  should  it  be  a  wet  season, 
remove  to  cold  pits,  as  much  harm  is  done  to  the 
young  roots  if  the  soil  is  made  too  wet.  Another 
danger  to  guard  against  is  October  frosts.  Often 
the  new  rootlets  receive  a  check  if  frost  is  at  all 
severe  at  this  period.  A  few  half-standards, 
ranging  from  IS  inches  to  36  inches  in  the  stem, 
would  serve  to  break  the  formality  when  the 
plants  are  grown  for  house  decoration,  and  in  any 
case  such  trees  would  be  most  valuable  to  supple- 
ment the  supply  needed  for  the  conservatory. 
Well-flowered   half-standards  of  Duke  of  Edin- 


,   Mrs.   .lohn  Laing,   Mrs.   Sharman  Craw 
Ulrich     Brunner,     and     such     like     art 


Rose  Garden. 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS  AND  HYBRID 
TEAS  IN  POTS. 
The  great  advantage  of  growing  these  in  pots  is 
that  most  of  them  will  succeed  under  what  is 
known  as  cool  treatment.  The  slower  they  grow 
the  finer  the  blooms  are.  This  is  the  reverse  with 
most  of  the  Tea-scented  group  under  glass.  I 
their  case  there  must  be  no  check  to  their 
growth  when  once  they  have  started.  To 
quantities  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  for  May  when 
the  London  season  is  almost  at  its  height  is  a  great 
help  to  a  gardener  who  has  to  supply  the  town 
residence  with  blooms,  and  this  can  be  well 
accomplished  by  devoting  a  house  or  two  to  their 
culture.  These  houses  should  be  span-roofed 
where  possible  and  as  low  as  practicable.  I  prefer 
a-house  where  side  air  as  well  as  at  the  ridge  can 
be  abundantly  afforded,  as  these  Roses  require  no 
coddling.  Give  them  plenty  of  fresh  air  from  the 
commencement  and  stand  the  plants  upon  inverted 
pots  so  that  the  roots  may  receive  their  share  and 
healthy  growth  will  be  the  result.  I  like  to 
syringe  the  plants  with  cold  soft  water  from  the 
commencement  of  their  growth  until  the  buds 
show  colour.  I  believe  this  tends  to  harden  the 
foliage  and  thus  check  mildew.  One  row  of  4  inch 
pipes  is  advisable,  so  that  on  dull  days  a  little 
heat  can  be  given  to  disperse  dampness.  Hike  to 
give  a  very  slight  amount  of  air  at  night,  but  this 
must  not  be  done  unless  the  heat  is  turned  on 
very  moderately  about  10  o'clock.  During  March 
and  April  the  temperature  often  drops  very 
rapidly  at  night  or  early  morning.  If,  therefore, 
a  little  air  as  well  as  artificial  heat  can  be  given, 
a  healthy,  buoyant  atmosphere  is  maintained. 

Before  enumerating   a  few   first-rate  sorts  to  I  Queen  the  crimson  Hower  i! 
grow,  I  would  just  mention  the  kind  of  plant  to  I  velvety  maroon.     Dr.  Andry 


burg: 
ford, 

beautiful  objects,  and  should  be  more  grown 
for  this  purpose  than  they  are  at  present.  I  do 
not  think  the  following  dozen  could  be  excelled 
for  pot  culture  after  the  manner  indicated  above  : 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  superb  alike  in  bloom  and 
growth  ;  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  exquisite,  of 
that  soft  shade  of  flesh-pink  that  is  so  much 
admired  ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  with  its  immense 
blooms  often  quite  (i  inches  in  diameter,  and 
perhaps  the  best  all-round  pot  Rose  we  have  ; 
and  Caroline  Testout,  in  the  way  of,  but  perfectly 
distinct  from.  La  France.  La  France,  the  queen 
of  pink  Roses  and  unrivalled  for  fragrance,  is 
never  seen  better  than  when  grown  under  glass. 
Marquise  Litta  has  fine  bold  buds,  and  the  colour 
is  a  fiary  vermilion.  Gustave  Piganeau,  a  poor 
grower  outdoors,  makes  a  fine  pot  Rose  ;  its 
brilliant  carmine-lake  blooms,  rivalling  those  of 
Paul  Neyron  in  size,  are  very  handsome.  As  a 
white  variety  Violette  Bouyer  is  grand,  and  sweet 
as  well.  Captain  Hayward  is  of  a  lovely  colour, 
a  good  Rose  in  every  way,  and  Clio  is  farst-rate. 
I  know  of  no  Rose  that  produces  such  wonderful 
bunches  of  buds  ;  I  have  counted  as  many  as 
twenty  in  one  corymb.  The  colour  is  flesh-pink. 
Charles  Lefebvre  and  General  Jacqueminotfor  their 
rich  crimson  colour  are  too  good  to  omit  from  the 
dozen  kinds  which  in  my  opinion  are  the  best  to 
grow.  A  few  other  really  good  well-tried 
for  pot  culture,  although  some  of  them  would  not 
do  for  outdoors,  are  Victor  Verdier,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  La  Rosiere,  considered  by  some 
identical  with  Prince  Camillede  Rohan,  but  under 
glass  I  can  see  a  great  difference  in  habit  and 
prefer  the  former  ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  not 
a  very  good  grower,  but  a  splendid  scarlet- 
crimson  colour ;  Jeannie  Dickson,  a  massive 
showy  Rose  of  a  pleasing  rosy  pink  colour ; 
Spenser,  better  and  more  lasting  than  Baroness 
Rothschild  ;  Merveille  de  Lyon,  a  good  almost 
white  Rose,  large  and  double ;  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise,  a  delicate  and  beautiful  creamy  white; 
Duchess  of  Albany,  almost  equal  to  Bridesmaid, 
and  for  cool  treatment  and  fragrance  far  better  ; 
Crown  Prince,  a  Louis  van  Houtte  kind  of  flower, 
but  an  infinitely  better  grower  :  Mile.  Eugt'nie 
Verdier,  one  of  the  best  flesh-pinks  even  now  : 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  a  fine  flower,  but  very  thin  ; 
White  Lady,  immense  petals,  a  really  grand  blos- 
som, creamy  white  colour  :  Grace  Darling,  eood 
and  distinct ;  and  Ella  Gordon,  better  than  Mme. 
and  Victor  Verdier,  and  decidedly  one  of  the  few 
really  good  crimson  pot  Roses.  In  Crimson 
richly  shaded  with 
I  another  good  old 


well-tried  red  kind,  and  Clara  Watson  yields  a 
lovely  long  bud  as  well  as  a  high-centred,  full- 
blown blossom,  the  colour  being  creamy  white, 
tinted  rosy  peach.  If  someone  would  produce  a 
good,  reliable  very  dark  kind,  all  who  cultivate 
Roses  in  pots  would  bo  grateful.  This  is  about 
the  only  colour  that  is  wanting  to  complete  our 
otherwise  rich  collection  of  good  varieties  for  pot 
culture.        P. 

Rose  Comtesse  de  Breteuil.— This,  raised 
by  M.  Pernet-Ducher,  was  introduced  in  1893v 
It  certainly  merits  a  word  of  commendation,  for 
it  is  a  Rose  of  excellent  sturdy  habit,  surpassing 
many  of  the  more  refined  varieties  in  this  very 
beautiful  group.  In  colour  and  form  it  much 
resembles  Mme.  Margottin,  but  it  is  a  more 
reliable  Rose,  nob  addicted  to  the  bad  habit  of 
quartered  blossoms  that  mar  the  latter  variety. 
Comtesse  de  Breteuil  is  a  pure  Tea,  the  colour  of 
the  inner  petals  being  apricot,  shading  to  salmon- 
rose  on  the  outside,  and  the  form  globular  with 
cup-shaped  centre.  I  should  not  term  it  an  ideal 
Rose  by  any  means,  but  its  usefulness  consists  in 
being  a  good  grower,  and  that  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  some  of  the  Tea-scented  class.  As  a 
pot  Rose  it  is  first-rate  under  cool  treatment ;  the 
not  very  handsome  buds  develop  slowly  into  really 
grand  full-blown  blossoms.— P. 

Rose  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher.— The  beauty  of 
this  lovely  Rose  has  been  well  shown  this  year  in 
a  house  of  Roses  grown  in  pots  with  little  or  no 
artificial  heat.  I  have  it  growing  as  a  standard, 
and  there  is  no  better  way  of  exhibiting  the  rare 
loveliness  of  some  of  these  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas 
than  when  growing  upon  a  thrifty  young  hedge 
Brier.     lb  is  not  wise  to  keep  such  plants  in  pots 


for  many  seasons,  as  they  seem  to  degenerate. 
Planted  out,  however,  in  good  soil  in  the  green- 
house or  conservatory  they  quickly  become  beau- 
tiful objects.  This  particular  Rose  has  much 
to  commend  it.  There  is  no  trace  of  weakly  con- 
stitution, the  growth  being  vigorous,  alraosfc 
amounting  to  climbing.  Shoots  made  this  year 
are  fully  18  inches  long,  these  being  crowned  with 
fine  trusses  of  bloom.  The  colour  is  mainly  canary- 
yellow,  but  there  is  a  pretty  shading  of  white  and 
very  delicate  pink  that  gives  the  elegantly  shaped 
half-blown  buds  a  distinct  appearance.  Mme. 
Pernet-Ducher  would  m.ake  an  excellent  coab 
llower.  It  is  also  useful  for  cutting  with  long 
stems.  Even  when  flowers  are  expanded,  although 
almost  white  and  nearly  single,  these  fine  sprays 
are  very  lovely  for  vases.  Such  a  Rose  planted  out- 
doors in  groups  or  large  masses  would  be  highly 
decorative,  the  more  so  as  its  habit  is  erect. — P. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ROSES. 

Rose  Elise  Pugier  (Tea-scented).— This  Rose 
was  thought  to  be  too  much  like  Niphetos,  but  I 
believe  those  who  have  grown  it  will  admit  that  there 
is  a  marked  difference  both  in  the  deeper  tint  of  lemon 
in  the  blossoms  and  also,  in  its  growth.  There  is  not 
that  slimness  about  the  shoots  that  one  is  accustomed 
to  find  in  Niphetos.  Elise  Fugier  will  produce  wood 
at  times  as  strong  as  Marie  van  Houtte.  Under- 
similar  treatment  in  a  cool  greenhouse  I  have  found 
Elise  Fugier  very  valuable,  and  in  my  opinion  upon  a 
Ofeet  to  S-feet  south  or  west  wall  outside  this  would 
be  found  a  grand  and  serviceable  lemon-white  variety, 
certainly  far  superior  to  Niphetos  both  for  pot  culture 
iu  a  cold  house  or  outdoors.— P. 

Rose  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot  as  a. 
pot  Rose— If  only  for  the  grand  trusses  of  blossom 
that  this  Rose  produces  it  would  be  much  esteemeil 
by  all  who  grow  and  show  pot  Hoses.  In  a  schedule 
of  Rose  shows  one  often  sees  the  words  "bloom  or 
truss,"  but  how  often  does  one  find  a  truss  of  any  of 
our  show  Roses  exhibited  ?  To  my  mind,  a  truss  of 
a  variety  like  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot  with  the 
exquisite  deep-petalled  pinkish  white  blossom  sur- 
rounded by  four  or  five  buds  in  various  stages  of 
development  is  the  acme  of  perfection  in  a  Rose,  and 
for  this  reason  the  variety  mentioned  is  very  useful  for 
pot  culture,  for  obviously  as  soon  us  one  flower  falls  its 
place  is  taken  by  one  of  the  forwardest  buds  ;  thus  the 
duration  of  the  plant's  beauty  is  considerably  pro- 
longed. 
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VALUE  OF  SHADE. 
Shade  is  too  frequently  a  misinterpreted  term, 
and  possibly  shelter  would  convey  a  truer  mean- 
ing— at  least  in  many  instances.  The  shade, 
however,  here  referred  to  is  not  that  dense 
overhead  shade  usually  created  by  large  trees, 
which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  more  than 
compensating  evil  of  an  equally  large  spreading 
area  of  hungry  roots  that  rob  the  soil  of  the 
necessary  support.  Nor  is  it  the  shade  that 
comes  from  a  wall  or  building.  The  shade  that 
is  of  benefit  to  many  things  is,  however,  rarely 
forthcoming,  because  of  the  obstruction  such 
would  create  by  the  usual  way  the  subjects  are 
utilised.  There  are,  however,  some  instances 
where  a  few  plants  known  to  prefer  shade  or 
.shelter  of  a  kind  could  be  given  special  c 
For  instance,  take  the  genus  Hepatica ;  for  this 
shade  does  not  apply  to  the  more  comprehen 
.sive  genus  Anemone,  which  now  includes  the 
above  group.  In  Hepatica  we  have  a  group 
of  spring  flowers  rarely  seen  in  good  con- 
dition in  the  south  of  England.  By  good  con- 
dition is  meant  plants  that  send  up  tufts  of 
leaves,  the  latter  usually  permanent,  and  which 
attain  often  in  cooler  northern  counties  to  a  foot 
high  or  nearly  so.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
Hepaticas  do  not  give  such  good  results  in  the 
south  is  that  they  lose  their  foliage  almost 
entirely,  the  flowering  crowns  being  much 
weakened  thereby.  The  Christmas  Rose  may 
be  taken  as  another  instance.  I  know  of  a  line 
of  this  plant  growing  strongly  and  well  beside 
the  shelter  of  a  Holly  hedge,  notwithstanding 
the  soil  is  very  dry  in  consequence.  The  pre- 
sent instance  serves  also  to  call  to  mind  that 
some  years  ago  I  purposely  planted  Privet 
hedges  to  provide  this  shelter  for  the  two 
groups  herein  mentioned.  These  hedges  were 
several  feet  apart.  The  great  rooting  powers 
of  the  Privet  are  well  known,  yet  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  the  plants  that  obtained  shelter 
were  always  the  strongest,  while  others  4  feet 
or  5  feet  distant  gradually  became  dwarfer  as 
the  distance  was  increased.  The  whole  of  a 
large  nursery  collection  of  Hepatica  and  Helle- 
borus  niger  forms  was  thus  treated,  and  in 
•each  case  the  result  was  the  same.  Continued, 
as  it  was,  for  some  years,  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  noting  results,  and  it  was  unmis- 
takably in  favour  of  some  such  shelter  as  that 
named.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
nearly  treble  the  growth  was  made  both  of 
root  and  top  in  all  cases  where  shelter  was 
aftbrded,  though,  perhaps,  the  greater  lesson 
was  in  the  gradual  diminution  of  growth  as  the 
plants  became  more  widely  separated  from  the 
hedge.  Privet  in  such  quantities  and  so 
arranged  is  a  thing  hardly  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
garden,  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  good  and 
useful  shrubs.  Hollies,  and  other  plants  that 
would  serve  the  purpose  admirably  ;  indeed, 
even  on  a  small  scale  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  plant  a  few  such  things  on  the  shady  side  of 
a  group  of  Hollies  or  conifers  and  note  the 
result.  Tliis  may  be  done  quite  apart  from  the 
usual  plants  of  such  things  as  are  used  in  the 
border  or  the  rock  garden,  for  anything  that 
will  tend  to  make  either  these  Hepaticas  or 
Hellebores  a  greater  success  would  be  wel- 
comed. Frequently  ([uantities  of  Hellebores 
may  be  seen  beneath  the  fruit  trees  in  Bliddle- 
sex  orchards,  but  such  plantations  afford  little 
information,  the  treading  and  other  rough 
treatment  inseparable  from  the  position  pre- 
venting the  plants  making  much  headway. 
Though  I  have  mentioned  but  two  groups  of 
plants  there  are  many  others,  and  of  these   not 


a  few  good  alpines,  some  species  of  Primulas 
particularly,  that  greatly  appreciate  this  kind 
of  shade.  Speaking  of  Primulas  calls  to  mind 
a  group  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  In  this 
case  a  large  piece  of  rock  constituted  the  shade, 
and  all  the  plants  within  a  foot  of  the  base  of 
the  stone  were  of  exceptional  vigour  and  fresh 
and  glossy  in  appearance,  while  those  furthest 
removed  might  well  have  been  taken  for  a  dis- 
tinct kind.  E.  J. 


THE  CROWN  ANEMONE. 

Seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time  during  the  spring 
months,  indoors  or  ouc,  but  personally  I  get  much 
better  results  from  sowing  in  ordinary  cutting- 
boxes  filled  with  a  rich  mixture  of  sifted  soil. 
The  trouble  of  sowing  in  boxes  is  but  little, 
though  it  may  seem  more  than  that  obtained 
from  outdoor  treatment.  The  latter  course 
subject  to  failures,  as  insects  and  slugs  are  often 
very  persistent  in  times  of  showery  weather,  am" 
in  dry  periods,  unless  well  attended  to  with 
water,  the  seeds  do  not  come  up  well.  In  boxes 
they  can  be  watered  daily  without  much  exertion, 
and  if  sown  thinly  they  may  be  left  undisturbed 
until  they  are  of  a  suitable  size  for  permanent 
planting,  whether  in  beds  or  borders.  The  earlier 
in  the  season  they  are  sown  the  sooner,  of  course, 
they  commence  to  bloom,  and  the  stronger  the 
plants  the  greater  the  number  of  flowers  there  is  to 
cut.  Once  they  are  planted  in  a  suitable  foil  and 
position,  they  continue  to  yield  their  yearly  crop 
of  bright  blossoms,  which  those  having  a  large 
supply  of  cut  flowers  to  furnish  find  most  usefu" 
It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  sow  a  few  seeds  every 
year,  and  if  these  are  obtained  from  a  good  source 
there  is  the  prospect  of  getting  additional  colours 
and  shades.  Of  course,  one  may  save  his  own 
seeds.  I  have  not  yet  found  this  a  very  easy 
matter  because  the  flowers  are  so  much  sought 
after  for  cutting,  and  for  this  the  best  are  gene- 
rally chosen  and  the  poorer  ones  left.  Where  it 
has  not  already  been  done  there  is  yet  time  foe 
sowing,  obtaining,  if  possible,  seeds  of  the  pre- 
sent jear's  growth.  In  mild  winters  they  com- 
mence to  bloom  very  early  and  continue  to  almost 
midsummer.  By  making  an  annual  sowing  eithi 
from  home-saved  or  purchased  seeds,  there  is  the 
opportunity  of  weeding  out  those  of  indifferent 
colour  and  small  size.  The  plants  after  four 
years,  although  large  in  size,  give  smaller  flowers 
than  young  ones,  and  some  from  accident  and 
other  causes  die  out  and  thus  leave  vacancies 
requiring  to  be  filled  up.  W.  S. 


Aquilegia  hybrids.— The  flowers  of  the 
hybrid  Columbines  are  so  varied  and  beautiful, 
and  so  useful  for  decoration  either  on  the  plant  or 
in  a  cut  state,  that  they  deserve  a  place  in  every 
garden  throughout  the  land.  A  couple  of  packets 
of  seed  from  a  reliable  source  will  give  hundreds 
of  plants  in  all  conceivable  tints  and  gradations 
of  colour,  while  the  foliage  itself  is  worth  growing 
che  plants  for.  They  are  already  (May  22)  in  full 
beauty,  from  seeds  sown  last  autumn,  and  in  a 
long  border  in  the  kitchen  garden,  as  well  as  in 
various  parts  of  the  flower  garden  and  grounds, 
they  are  charming.  The  flowers,  arranged  either 
with  their  own  foliage  or  loosely  with  various 
grasses,  are  sure  to  be  admired. 

liifting  i:  non-lifting'  frame  Violets. — The 
majority  of  Violets  of  the  double- flowering  section 
are  lifted  in  Octolier  and  planted  in  frames, 
generally  raised  somewhat  above  the  ground  level. 
Moreover,  a  southern  aspect  is  always  chosen. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  who  advocate  planting 
the  runners  in  spring  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain  and  flower.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the 
more  favoured  localities,  having  perfect  shelter, 
success  may  under  this  system  be  secured,  at  least 
in  winters  of  only  ordinary  severity,  but  I  do  not 
recommend  the  plan  as  a  rule.  In  the  first  place 
a  southern  position  must  be  selected  so  that  the 
plants  will  in  winter  and  spring  derive  all  possible 
benefit  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  such  a  position 
would  lay  the  plants  open   to  attacks  from  red 


spider  during  the  summer  months,  except  in 
northern  gardens  and  in  strong  loamy  soil.  Even 
under  the  most  careful  treatment  damp  would 
gis'e  much  trouble  during  December  and  January, 
though,  of  course,  the  plants  receive  no  check  from 
lifting  and  replanting.  All  things  considered,  the 
ordinary  plan  of  lifting  and  replanting  in  frames 
on  slightly  raised  beds  is  by  far  the  most  reliable. 
— C.  N. 

Wallflowers. — Being  such  a  large  grower  of 
these  spring-flowering  plants,  few  will  care  to 
venture  an  adverse  opinion  on  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring them  by  "A.  W.,"  Stoke  Edith  {p.  347). 
It  may,  however,  be  said,  and  with  some  truth, 
that  no  one  course  can  be  adopted  to  suit  every 
case.  Sown  in  March  and  planted  out  on  rich 
ground  they  would  be  so  large  and  soft  as  to 
make  them  easy  victims  to  a  moderate  winter's 
frost— at  any  rate,  in  gardens  exposed  to  cold 
winds  or  those  susceptible  to  frost  in  low  situa- 
tions. I  do  not  sow  my  seeds  until  May,  and  if 
the  soil  is  very  dry  and  the  weather  summer- 
like, I  use  boxes  for  sowing  in,  and  when  the 
plants  are  of  sutiicient  size  they  are  pricked  out  on 
an  open  piece  of  ground  not  recently  manured, 
where  they  make  sturdy  plants  similar  to  those 
described  by  "A.  W."for  planting  in  the  flower 
garden  beds  in  October.  Large  plants  are  by  no 
means  desirable  for  this  purpose;  those  dwarf  and 
bushy  withstand  frost,  are  easier  to  plant,  do  not 
flag  so  badly  when  moved,  and  in  the  spring  make 
quite  as  good  a  display,  if  not  better.  Belvoir 
Castle  is  a  good  yellow,  and  a  good  strain  of  the 
old  Blood  Red  is  ditticult  to  surpass  in  that  colour. 
—\V.  S. 


NOTES  FROM  MUNICH. 
For  the  lover  of  choice  wild  flowers  the  exten- 
sive peaty  meadows  around  Munich  have  been 
a  veritable  paradise  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  another  place  in  Europe 
of  the  size  of  Munich  where  alpine  flowers 
grow  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  as  they  do 
here,  for  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  you  will 
find  the  first  Gentiana  verna  along  the  road- 
side. The  sight  on  the  heaths  and  on  the 
moist  meadows  of  black  peat  a  little  further 
out  is  beautiful.  Nowhere  in  the  Alps  do  we 
meet  with  anything  like  the  numbers  of  flowers 
on  a  given  space,  and  individual  tufts  on  the 
Alps  are  puny  compared  with  what  may  be  seen 
here.  Patches  of  Gentiana  verna  with  fifty 
expanded  blossoms  are  quite  common,  and 
some  may  be  found  with  upwards  of  a  hundred 
flowers.  On  alpine  meadows  plants  of  G. 
acaulis  with  four  bells  on  them  are  rare  ;  here 
we  have  them  with  ten,  and  in  such  numbers 
that,  together  with  the  vernal  Gentian,  the 
meadows  are  literally  blue  in  favourable  spots. 
Acres  of  land  may  be  seen  tinged  with  the 
lovely  fresh  rose  colour  of  Primula  farinosa, 
and  groups  of  Primula  Auricula  greet  us  from 
afar  with  their  unsurpassed  brightness  of 
sulphur-yellow  charging  the  air  around  them 
with  their  powerful  fragrnnoe.  The  golden 
globes  of  Trolliuseuropieus  abound  everywhere, 
and  cartloads  of  it  were  brought  home  during 
Whitsuntide  by  returning  holiday-makers.  On 
dry  heaths  the  little  sweet-scented  Daphne 
Cneorum  peeps  out  among  the  short  hard  grass 
in  incredible  numbers.  One  of  the  loveliest 
sights  at  present  is  extensive  stretches  covered 
so  closely  with  the  graceful  little  Pinguicula 
alpina  as  to  make  boggy  places  in  the  meadows 
appear  as  if  covered  with  a  lace  veil,  its  little 
white  trumpets  being  at  times  distinctly  visible 
from  the  passing  train.  This  little  gem  will 
soon  be  gone,  too,  now,  and  its  place  will  then 
be  occupied  by  its  taller  sister,  P.  vulgaris, 
which  comes  into  bloom  a  little  later. 

Of  all  this  wealth  the  market  place  and  the 
florists'  shops  at  Blunich  give  ample  evidence. 
There  may  be  f 


blazes  of  colour  in  wreaths, 
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crosses,  and  other  gorgeous  floral  devices- 
wreaths  quite  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  their 
bands  8  inches  broad,  entirely  composed  of 
any  one  of  the  flowers  of  these  beauties, 
Gentiana  acaulis,  P.  farinosa,  Daphne  Cneo- 
rum,  also  of  Orchis  Morio,  &c.,  the  last 
showing  a  peculiarly  distinct  appearance  in 
such  masses.  All  that  glory  will  soon  be 
gone  again  for  another  year,  but  we  have  at 
least  the  advantage  to  view  our  friends  for  a 
second  time  if  we  choose  by  taking  a  short 
two  hours'  railway  trip  into  the  heart  of  the 
Bavarian  Alps,  wliere  we  may  meet  them  again 
a  month  hence,  though  (strange  to  say)  in  less 
numbers  in  their  true  home  than  on  the  plateau 
of  Munich  500  mfetres  (1600  feet)  above  sea- 
level,  where  these  alpine  fugitives  have  found 
such  congenial  conditions  for  their  existence. 
E.  Heinkich. 


to  be  done  with  tliose  kinds 
blue  or  a  rose-pink  colour. 


iving  blossoms  of  a  ARUM  LILIES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

^-  ^-  Crane.        i^  ^^  article  in  TnE  Garden  of  May  13  Arum 

Lilies  are  spoken  of  as  useful  outdoor  plants.     I 

A  BORDER  AT  FORDE  ABBEY.  wonder  they  are  not  used  more  for  this  purpose, 

Rou(iH  stonewalls  made  with  mud  instead  of^«  the  plants  when  growing  in  the  garden  are 

lime  are  often  met  with  in  gardens  in  the  west   TtHnf '  A^^nnr^P  Tv.^^     r°2T.^  Z  ?l"rf!°/ 

of   England.     This  is  the  kind  of  wall  at  the  I -'„^7,^„  0[^-^^^^^^ 

back  of  the  border  shown  m  the  illustration.  ■  ^  ^j.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  jj  ^  .  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
Its  height  IS  from  3  feet  to  4  feet,  and  it  keeps  ^ell  watered  at  the  roots  so  as  to  always  have 
up  the  soil  which  forms  a  terrace.  The  top  of  ,  the  soil  round  them  damp,  they  will  do  perfectly 
the  wall  is  not  seen,  being  covered  with  turf,  i  well  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  any  garden  in  a 
The  wall  is  covered  with  Roses,  and  as  it  is  not  |  mild  climate.  The  finest  outdoor  show  of  these 
high,  Roses  are  planted  that  do  not  grow  too  i  Lilies  in  bloom  I  have  ever  seen  was  at  Penzance 


TUFTED  PANSIES— SEASONABLE 
NOTES. 

The  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  Tufted 
Pansies  within  the  past  ten  days  is  remarkable. 
The  cold  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds  which 
were  so  trying  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and 
the  early  days  of  May  seemed  to  bring  the  plants 
into  a  miserable  plight.  The  growths  on  plants 
of  the  truest  tufteri  style,  which  previously  had 
been  underground,  have  within  the  last  few  days 
burst  through  the  soil  in  large  numbers,  and 
we  may  look  forward  to  a  pleasing  and  free  dis- 
play until  the  dull  autumn  days  are  again  with 
us.  Unfortunately,  on  many  of  the  plants  dur- 
ing the  period  which  is  now  past  aphides  were 
present,  and  towards  the  end  they  were  spread- 
ing alarmingly.  A  timely  application  of  a  simple 
insecticide,  however,  has  disposed  of  this  trouble 
for  the  time  being,  although  the  application  will 
need  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  No  costly  insecticide  is  needed, 
but  by  adding  2  ounces  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon 
of  water  and  mixing  this  thoroughly,  we  have  at 
once  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  effectual  reme- 
dies for  insect  pests.  This  remedy  should  be 
applied  during  the  evening,  and  before  the  sun 
attains  much  power  on  the  succeeding  day  the 
solution  should  be  washed  off.  Netting  in  the 
details  of  the  culture  of  this  plant  tends  so  much 
to  healthy  and  vigorous  root  action  as  frequeiit 
stirring  of  the  soil. 

During  the  showery  weather  the  opportunity 
was  taken  to  sprinkle  between  the  plants  an 
approved  fertiliser,  although  this  attention  was 
confined  to  those  placed  in  their  flowerin 
quarters  last  autumn.  These  plants  are  now 
commencing  to  bloom  quite  freely,  and 
also  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  this  timely 
application  of  a  concentrated  manure.  Sjient 
blossoms  are  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  thi 
assisting  to  keep  the  plants  in  condition  and  also 
assuring  a  continuous  display.  Wirew 
some  soils  is  very  troublesome,  causing  many 
plants  to  collapse.  Many  remedies  have 
recommended,  but  the  only  really  satisfactory 
method  of  ridding  the  garden  of  this  pest  is  to 
thoroughly  work  the  soil  and  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  at  the  time  of  digging  and  planting. 
Gas-lime  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  early 
in  the  winter  and  forked  in  early  in  the  new  year 
has  been  stated  by  some  to  be  an  effectual  remedy, 
but  even  this  has  been  known  to  fail.  Growers 
will  be  well  advised  to  go  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  immediately  any  of  them  are  giving  evi- 
dence of  failing,  and  by  this  means  the  wireworm 
may  be  caught  red-handed.  The  present  season 
may  be  regarded  as  quite  a  fortnight  later  than 
usual,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  one  of  the  largest 
growers  in  the  midlands.  Novelties  are  not  so 
numerous  this  season  as  usual,  and  several  of 
those  for  which  a  good  price  has  been  charged 
are  hardly  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden.  As 
in  former  years,  the  novelties  vary  very  consider- 
ably in  ([uality.  While  there  are  some  really 
first-class  varieties  among  them,  much  still  remains 


trongly.  Teas  being  (juite  at  home  in  such  a 
position.  The  following  kinds  are  most  satis- 
factory, blooming  abundantly,  and  not  suffering 
from  frost  except  in  very  severe  winters  : 
Homere,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Safrano,  Inno- 
cente  Pirola,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Mme.  Guillot, 
with  one  plant  of  the  old  Celestial,  which  is 
very  beautiful  when  just  opening.  The  Roses 
are  allowed  to  grow  just  above  the   top  of  the 


some  years  ago,  when  I  was  passing  through  that 
town  on  my  way  to  the  Scilly  Isles.  They  were 
growing  in  the  little  front  garden  of  what  looked 
like  a  lodging-house,  a  few  doors  from  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  facing  the  sea.  It  was  a  border  about 
4  feet  wide  running  under  the  first-floor  windows, 
and  was  full  of  nothing  but  Arums  in  full  bloom, 
and  lovely  it  looked.  One  is  always  seeing  beds 
of  other  bulbs,  such  as  Tulips,  Narcissi,  &c.,  but 
how  seldom  does  one  see  Lilies  used.  Tall-grow- 
ing kinds,  such  as  Lilium  auratumor  lancifolium, 
look  well  planted  in  beds  which  are  filled  in 
with  Geraniums  and  other  bedding  plants  which 
form  a  carpet  under  the  tall  flowers  of  the  Lilies. 
Many  years  ago,  when  Lilium  auratum  was  not  so 
common  as  it  now  is,  I  had  a  large  circular  bed 
planted  as  follows,  and  the  efl'ect  was  very  good 
mdeed :  The  bed  was  filled  with  a  rich  golden 
"cranium  (it  took  twenty-five  dozen) 
pdged  with  Iresine,  and  an  outer  edging  of  blue 
Lobelia  ;  also  planted  about  IS  inches  apart  all 
over  the  bed  were  bulljs  of  Lilium  auratum.  In 
the  autumn  the  effect  of  the  tall-growing  golden 
es  above  the  carpet  of  the  bronze  Geraniums 
with  their  scarlet  flowers  (for  I  did  not  keep  the 
blooms  picked  ofi)  was  very  fine.  Of  course,  a 
wet  season  is  fatal  to  the  blooms  of  this  Lily,  bub 


A  lorder  at  Forde  Abhev,  Chard,  Somerset.     Engraved  for  The  Ga 
from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Crook. 


wall  to  take  off  the  stiffness.  At  the  foot  of 
the  wall  is  a  border  about  3  feet  wide  in  which 
the  Roses  are  growing.  At  intervals  I  plant 
early  -  blooming  Chrysanthemums  and  train 
them  to  the  wall  where  there  is  space.  In  this 
border  are  growing  two  or  three  large  masses 
of  Anemone  japonica  and  the  white  form.  In 
addition  to  these  are  clumps  of  the  white  Lily 
and  Solomon's  Seal.  When  the  warm  weather 
comes  I  plant,  wherever  space  allows,  Pent- 
stemons,  summer-blooming  Chrysanthemums, 
and  other  early  autumn-blooming  kinds.  Mari- 
golds, Zinnias,  Stocks,  Asters,  Scabiosa,  with  a 
wide  band  of  spring-sown  Dianthus  Heddewigi 
in  front  of  the  border.  I  always  use  enough 
plants  of  each  colour  to  produce  a  strong  effect. 
The  tree  shown  is  an  old  Laburnum  ;  this  is 
standing  on  the  turf  at  the  top  of  the  wall. 
At  the  present  time  (April  28)  there  are  some 

fine  masses  of  bunch  Primroses  at  the  foot  of  I  would  bo  necessa'ry  in  th 
the  tree,  while  earlier  in  the  season  Snowdrops  |  or  stone-bottomed  pon  " 
were  in  bloom  in  quantity. 


when  the  flowers  get  shabby  and  the  stems  are 
cut  down,  the  bedding  plants  are  still  there  as 
usual.— Annie  Tyrrell,  105,  Li.eham  ilnrdtnt,  W. 

On  p.  34.'>  "A.  D."  calls  attention  to  the 

hardiness  of  the  Arum  Lily,  and  says  that  in 
South  Hants  they  were  so  employed  fifty  years 
ago.  One  would  scarcely  credit  that  their  hardi- 
ness was  anticipated  so  long  ago,  and  certainly 
it  has  not  been  universally  acted  upon  until  many 
years  later.  I  have  some  that  have  been  planted 
about  four  years,  and  although  frost  cuts  down  the 
leaves  to  the  water's  edge  each  winter,  they  soon 
throw  up  fresh  ones  and  flower  in  summer.  I 
cannot  say  I  am  much  impressed  with  the  Arum 
as  a  water  plant  ;  it  loses  much  in  aspect  when 
compared  with  the  recognised  aquatics.  My  mode 
of  planting  differs  somewhat  from  that  advised 
by  "  A.  D.,"  as  they  were  fixed  to  the  mud  bot- 
tom by  simply  driving  a  short  stake  through  the 
ball  of  roots  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The 
basket  or  tub  spoken  of  by  "A.  I).,"  however, 
se  of  brick,  concrete 
In  an   open    bed   the 


J.  Crook.      I  plants  would  soon  take  a  roothold  and  become 
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independent,  which  it  would  take  a  fairly  strong 
water  current  to  dislodge,  and  the  deposit  com- 
mon to  running  water  furnish  an  abundant^  food 
store  without  adding  manure  of  any  kind.  Within 
recent  years  Arums  have  been  planted  as  sug- 
gested by  "A.  D."  in  many  places.— S. 


CHOICE  DAFFODILS  AT  DITTON, 
The  Messrs.  Barr  in  their  Long  Ditton 
have  set  apart  a  piece  of  ground  wherein  many  of 
the  choicest  .sorts  are  found  without  in  any  way 
separating  the  groups,  as  is  the  case  in  the  larger 
blocks  outside.  Into  this  reserve  the  Leedsi 
forms,  or  bicolors,  incomparabilis,  and  all  else 
are  admitted  provided  they  possess  the  hall-mark 
of  novelty,  extreme  rarity,  or  seedlings  of  high 
merit.  It  is  here  that  we  meet  the  giant 
Monarch,  one  of  the  noblest  of  self-yellow  trumpet 
kinds,  and  where  this  is  seen  that  splendid  bi- 
color  Weardale  Perfection  generally  forms  a  close 
companion.  These  two  forms,  so  well  known  by 
description  to  all  lovers  of  the  flower,  have 
splendid  foliage  that  tells  of  the  kind  of  stuff  of 
which  thev  are  made.  And  here,  too,  is  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  a  bicolor  that  is  rapidly  making 
its  way.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  grandest  of  its 
race  up  to  the  present  time,  so  much  so  indeed 
that  it  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  finest  set 
of  six  that  could  be  named.  Already  in  Scotland, 
in  Birmingham,  and  in  two  London  exhibitions 
has  this  handsome  flower  received  due  honours, 
and  this  from  widelyremoved  societies, and  viewed 
by  different  judges  establishes  a  sort  of  claim  to 
an  all-round  superiority.  Though  finely  shown 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  quite  early  in  April,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  much  finer  at  Ditton,  where  I  saw 
it  in  the  ground  amid  its  own  luxuriant  leafage, 
lb  is,  indeed,  but  a  little  lower  than  Weardale. 

This  noble  flower  has  a  fine  companion,  in  no 
wise  inferior — indeed,  in  some  minor  details  its 
superior- -in  Mrs.  Moreland  Crossfield,  a  flower 
so  bold  in  bearing  that  it  was  mistaken  for  Wear- 
dale  Perfection  on  approaching  it ;  indeed,  these 
may  be  taken  as  a  trio  of  the  finest  bicolor  Daffo- 
dils extant,  while  the  fine  erect  and  ample  leafage 
is  essentially  that  of  a  plant  that  will  endure  for 
ages  to  come.  This,  indeed,  should  be  a  source 
of  extreme  satisfaction  to  purchasers  of  these 
handsome  flower.",  and  they  will  if  given  only 
ordinary  good  culture  create  no  uneasiness,  all  of 
them  having  constitutions  of  the  best  possible 
description.  The  prim  form  of  Mrs.  Walter  Ware, 
another  good  bicolor,  is  only  equalled  by  its  ex- 
quisite finish,  and  though  not  a  flower  of  the 
largest  size,  is  chaste  and  beautiful  as  well  as  free 
and  vigorous.  Of  a  very  pronounced  character  is 
T.  A.  Dorrien  Smith,  also  a  bicolor,  and  this  also 
carries  size  with  its  good  form.  In  this  section 
also  are  Ada  Brooke,  a  pretty  flower,  and  of  course 
the  now  popular  Victoria.  This  latter  is  destined 
to  be  a  front-rank  kind,  and  as  yet  is  absolutely 
unique  from  a  productive  standpoint,  outstrip- 
ping such  as  Horsfieldi  and  Empress.  Here,  in 
the  reserve  quarters,  and  again  in  the  fields,  the 
great  wealth  of  its  flowers — great  in  size  as  much 
as  numbers— stamp  it  as  a  fine  Daffodd  for  the 
future.  When  one  can  count  six,  seven,  and  in  a 
solitary  instance  eight  finely  formed  flowers  from 
one  bulb— bulbs,  moreover,  of  autumn  planting 
— there  is  no  need  to  ask  questions  as  to  its  pro- 
ductiveness. Four  to  six  per  bulb  were  quite 
common-place,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
flowers  overtop  the  sturdy,  vigorous  foliage  was 
alone  a  feature,  creating  a  mass  of  blossoms  un- 
equalled in  this  great  collection.  By  its  side  the 
popular  market  bicolors  were  planted  in  about 
equal  quantities  for  comparison.  Chaste  and 
beautiful  were  such  as  J.  B.  M.  Camm  and  Xel- 
soni  aurantius,  a  neat  and  pretty  flower  that  all 
admire.  Then  came  Mme.  Plemp,  with  long  pro- 
digious crown,  and  of  course  Glory  of  Leyden, 
and  others  far  too  numerous  to  mention  even. 

Additions  to  the  self-yellow  class  are  not  so 
frequent,  and  here  mostly  the  old  standard  kinds 
still  hold  the  field.  Among  these,  however,  P.  R. 
Barr,  which  may  be  called  a  small,  deeply- 
caloured,  and  highly-finished  Emperor,  must  be 


mentioned  for  its  uniform  deep  tone  of  colour 
throughout.  I  had  almost  overlooked  the  new 
bicolor  Apricot,  respecting  which  there  is  some 
slight  disparity  of  opinion,  and  while  admitting 
the  slight  break  in  point  of  colour,  which,  how- 
ever, appears  somewhat  fleeting,  I  have  no  great 
hopes  concerning  it,  believing  that  some  more 
decided  and  definite  tone  will  be  forthcoming 
before  long.  The  new  colouring,  for  which  I  find 
it  difficult  to  name  a  descriptive  term,  is  best 
seen  by  holding  the  flower  to  the  light  and  look- 
ing into  the  trumpet,  when  you  get  its  fulness. 
Externally,  however,  it  is  not  so  distinct,  and  the 
segments  being  weak  do  not  attract  from  this 
point  of  view.  But  its  one  great  charm  is  un- 
doubtedly its  unique  fragrance,  quite  unlike  all 
else  in  Daffodil  fragrance.  Before  leaving  the 
trumpet  class  mention  must  be  made  of  Mme.  de 
Graaff. 

In  the  Leedsi  group  I  think  there  is  nothing 
absolutely  new,  yet  there  is  plenty  of  the  very 
choicest  sorts,  and  these  in  great  numbers  also. 
That  lovely  kind,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  a 
charming  white  with  a  frilled  crown  of  a  delicate 
tone,  is  superb.  A  very  good  companion  to  it 
is  Mrs.  Langtry,  a  purer  flower.  It  cannot  be 
too  well  known,  however,  that  the  former  is  quite 
ten  days  ahead  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  presence 
of  both  in  any  one  collection  will  materially 
lengthen  the  flowering  season.  Catherine  Spur- 
rell,  another  handsome  kind,  is  cjuite  early,  and 
therefore  valuable.  There  is  a  form  of  Burbidgei 
called  Agnes  Barr  that  is  not  unlike  this  in  the 
colour  of  the  perianth  segments,  though  slightly 
smaller.  Its  pretty  frilled  cup  of  pale  yellow  is 
quite  pleasing.  Those  who  clamour  for  size  will  not 
need  this,  but  many  will  admire  the  soft  tone  of 
colour.  A  very  beautiful  Leedsi  is  M.  de  Graaft', 
with  saffron-orangecrown,  changing  to  paleyellow. 
This  very  distinct  kind  often  bears  two  flowers  to 
a  scape.  Princess  of  Wales,  a  starry  white  flower 
with  a  frilled  cup,  is  quite  a  gem  in  the  same 
group.  A  very  fine  Barri  is  Crown  Prince,  the 
orange-scarlet  cup  being  quite  uniform  in  colour 
to  the  base.  It  is  a  bold,  vigorous  grower,  too. 
Nelsoni  major,  N.  aurantius,  and  N.  pulchellus 
form  a  trio  of  beautiful  things  not  frequently 
eeen,  yet  among  the  most  eft'ective  in  decoration  ; 
they  are  here  placed  in  their  order  of  flowering. 
Still  later  is  Mrs.  C.  J.  Backhouse,  a  very  sturdy 
flower.  As  pot  plants  grown  nearly  or  quite 
cold  the?e  Nelsoni  forms  have  much  to  recom- 
mend them.  Quite  a  novel  and  interesting  kind 
that  gained  an  award  of  merit  in  April  of  this 
year  is  Sunset,  a  hybrid  between  a  Tazetta  variety 
and  X.  Jonquilla,  the  result  being  a  nicely  clus- 
teied  head  of  bloom,  with  deep  primrose  coloured 
segments  and  a  fine  orange  cup.  Naturally  it  is 
a  fragrant  kind,  and  by  reason  of  its  colour  quite 
a  showy  and  effective  sort  also.  This  is,  I  believe, 
of  Dutch  origin. 

The  season  so  far  has  been  an  ideal  one,  the 
flowers  lasting  well,  growth  fully  developed,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  coming  harvest  of  bulbs  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  E.  J. 


Tulip  Columbus. — The  revival  of  the  Tulip 
has  brought  the  re-introduction  into  gardens  of 
many  old  flowers,  which  must  have,  one  would 
suppose,  been  grown  for  long.  The  one  known 
as  Columbus  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  Gala 
Beauty  and  French  Crown.  I  am  not  possessed 
of  Redoute's  "  Liliace;f',"  but  it  is  said  to  be 
figured  on  plate  477  of  that  work,  and  one  can 
only  say  that  a  faithful  representation  will  show 
how  distinct  is  this  crimson  and  gold  flower.  It 
is,  perhaps,  somewhat  bizarre  in  its  way,  yet  it  is 
attractive  as  well.  The  combination  of  colour, 
while  much  the  same  as  that  of  Andre's  Broom, 
is  not  similar  in  shade,  the  crimson  being  lighter 
and  brighter  than  in  the  Broom,  while  the  yellow 
is  of  a  different  tint.  The  Sower  has  pointed 
petals,  which  add  to  the  informality  of  this  gar- 
den Tulip.  It  looks  as  if  it  would  prove  one  of 
the  Tulips  we  ought  to  grow  more  largely,  i.e., 
those  which  live  in  the  border  from  year  to  year 
without  lifting  and  drying  off.  I  observe  that  it 
has  been  growing  in  the  same  plot  here  since  1890 


without  being  lifted.     The  increase  is  not  large, 
but  it  has  flowered  annually. — S.  Arnott. 


NOTES  FROM  CHESHIRE. 
Mrcii  has  been  written  of  late  about  the  Muscaris. 
Here  the  best  is  M.  Szovitzianum.  It  has  flowers 
almost  of  the  colour  of  Gentiana  verna,  and 
massed  in  quantity  produces  a  most  surprising 
effect.  The  showiest  thing  in  the  garden  at  pre- 
sent is  a  mass  of  Dracocephalum  nutans  alpinum. 
The  plant  creeps  along  the  ground  and  sends  up 
spikes  3  inches  high,  which  are  crowded  with 
bright  blue-purple  flowers.  It  comes  readily 
from  seed.  Veronica  glauca  is  a  charming  little 
annual  with  flowers,  large  for  the  genus,  of  an 
intense  and  beautiful  blue.  These  are  set  off  by 
foliage  of  that  delicate  grey  which  is  so  good  a 
feature  in  the  leaves  of  Nepeta  Mussini  and  the 
calyx  of  Phlox  stellaris.  My  solitary  plant  of 
Douglasia  laevigata  has  flowered  this  year.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  some  quantity,  are 
of  the  colour  of  those  of  Daphne  rupestris.  The 
leaves,  bright  green  in  spring,  turn  in  winter  to 
the  deep  claret  of  Lilium  Martagon  dalmaticum 
and  are  very  attractive.  Celsia  acaulis  is  a 
Peloponnesian  alpine.  It  forms  tufts  on  the 
ground,  and  produces  a  succession  of  yellow 
flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  botanist 
wlio  collected  the  seed  told  me  that  he  considered 
it  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Grecian  alpines. 
It  seems  to  me  to  come  a  long  way  short  of  this. 
Schizocodon  soldanelloides  seems  quite  happy  in 
ordinary  clayey  soil  surfaced  with  gravel.  It  is 
running  freely,  and  seems  much  better  than 
when  I  had  it  in  peat.  I  wonder  how  Mr.  Wilson 
has  got  on  with  it  at  Oakwood.  By  the  way,  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  have  an  article  from 
someone  who  has  studied  both  colouring  and 
gardening  in  the  way  in  which  Miss  .Jekyll  has 
studied  them,  and  what  that  most  thorough  way 
is  may  be  found  by  anyone  who  will  read  "Wood 
and  Garden  "  on  ground  colour  for  alpines.  I 
have  found  that  alpines  immensely  appreciate 
having  the  ground  in  which  they  grow  surfaced 
with  quarry  chippings.  They  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  keeping  the  foliage  clean  and  forming 
a  moisture-retaining  mulch.  The  chippings  I 
use  contain  some  SO  per  cent,  of  silica  and  are  of 
a  light  yellow  colour.  The  clay  wliich  comes 
with  them  causes  them  in  dry  weather  to  bake 
absolutely  hard.  This  surfacing  serves  its  pur- 
pose admirably,  but  it  takes  half  their  charm 
from  the  light-coloured  flowers.  One  of  my  prime 
favourites.  Phlox  setacea  lilacina,  is  almost  lost 
on  it,  and  the  yellows  fare  still  worse.  A  dark 
ground  is  best  for  almost  all  good  colours.  But 
what  is  the  clean,  inexpensive,  permanent  mate- 
rial which  is  to  give  it  ?  A.  K.  Bulley. 
Ness,  Neston,  Cheshire. 


IRIS  STYLOSA. 
Thi.s  lovely  Algerian  Iris,  sometimes  styled  I. 
unguicularis,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
valuable  open-air  flowers  we  possess,  blooming 
as  it  does  through  the  dark  days  of  winter 
when  the  spotless  Christmas  Rose  is  its  only 
flowering  companion  in  the  border.  It  often 
commences  to  bloom  as  early  as  mid-October, 
and  in  mild  winters  continues  to  blossom  un- 
interruptedly through  the  succeeding  five 
months,  in  many  cases  retaining  its  flowers 
until  April  is  well-nigh  spent.  This  Iris 
flourishes  best  in  light,  porous  soil,  and  in 
such  compost  increases  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity in  the  south-west  of  England  if  grown  in 
a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  few 
small  rhizomes  planted  where  they  enjoy  the 
above  conditions  will  in  a  few  years  form  a 
mass  of  leafage  3  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
produce  bowlfuls  of  deliciously  scented  flowers 
throughout  the  winter  months,  while  their 
leaves  will  often  attain  a  length  of  3  feet.  In 
damp,  heavy  soil  Iris  stylosa  rarely  succeeds, 
and  in  low-lying,  cold  situations  it  often  perishes 
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during  the  winter.  In  such  localities  it  should 
be  planted  in  a  sheltered  corner  where  it  is 
protected  from  the  biting  winds,  and  should  be 
accorded  a  position  where  its  roots  may  come 
into  contact  with  a  brick  wall  or  with  the 
sunken  stones  of  a  rock  garden.  It  will  en- 
dure excessive  drought  with  equanimity,  and  I 
have  seen  plants  in  the  most  vigorous  health 
growing  on  steep  banks  apparently  composed 
of  little  else  than  shale,  though  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  leafage  is  naturally  less  exu- 
berant than  when  the  plants  are  growing  in  a 


wort  or  Gold  Dust,  but  they  have  no  insig- 
nificant appearance  when  in  a  mass.  Here  it 
seems  to  reproduce  itself  from  seed  far  more  freely 
than   the   better-known  A.  saxatile.     One  is,  in- 

I,  disposed  to  think  that  its  seedlings  come  up 
far  too  plentifully,  as  they  have  to  be  carefully 
weeded  out  from  other  plants.  The  new  variety 
A.  g.  sulphureum,  which  has  pale  lemon  flowers, 
pleasing  variety  which  received  from  the 
floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
the  honour  of  a  first-class  certificate— surely  a  re- 

kable  recognition  of  the  beauty  of  so  simple  a 
flower.  The  typical  A.  gemonense  can  be  readily 
raised  from  seed  or  cuttings  and  the  new  variety 
by  the  latter  method.— S.  Arsott. 


Flowers  of  Iris  stylosa  in  a  vase.  Engraved  foi 
The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  S.  W 
Fitzherbert,  Torquay. 


more  generous  compost.  In  Algeria  I  have 
found  this  Iris  growing  and  flowering  well  in  a 
sandy  Pine  wood,  where  the  thickly  ramifying 
tree  roots  appeared  to  appropriate  every  par- 
ticle of  nutriment  contained  in  the  soil.  The 
commonest  form  of  Iris  stylosa  is  that  bearing 
lavender  -  coloured  blossoms,  but  the  white 
variety,  discovered  not  many  years  back  near 
Mustapha  Superieur,  Algeria,  is  now  compara- 
tively widely  distributed,  and  various  shades  of 
purple-blue,  some  being  very  deep  in  tint,  have 
been  raised  from  seed  of  late  years.  This  Iris 
does  not  bear  its  seeds  on  the  extremities  of 
the  flower-stems,  but  at  the  base  of  the  stems, 
the  seed-pods  being  sometimes  more  than  half 
covered  with  .soil.  For  indoor  decoration  the 
blossoms,  sweetly  scented  and  lovely  as  Orchids, 
are  invaluable  during  the  winter-time  when  the 
open  garden  is  practically  bereft  of  floral  beauty, 
but  the  blooms  should  be  cut  just  before  they 
expand,  as  their  fragile  tissues  are  quickly 
marred  by  biting  winds.  When  placed  in  water 
in  the  bud  state  they  soon  unfold  their  petals 
and  disclose  their  exquisite  colouring. 

No  garden  should  be  destitute  of  this  beauti- 
ful flower.  In  the  south-west  in  light  porous 
soil,  as  has  been  said,  it  grows  like  a  weed, 
while  in  colder  localities  the  shelter  of  a  frame, 
which  will  protect  it  from  the  biting  winds  and 
severe  frosts,  will  enable  it  to  produce  its  blos- 
soms undeterred  by  stress  of  weather,  and  pot 
plants  grown  in  the  open  during  the  summer 
months  and  brought  into  the  cool  greenhouse  to 
flower  will  provide  many  an  odorous  gathering 
of  bloom.  Beautiful  as  are  such  Irises  as  reti- 
culata, persica,  and  other  early  spring  flowerers, 
they  are  but  creatures  of  a  day  in  comparison 
with  Iris  stylosa,  which  is  still  blossoming  as 
bravely  at  the  time  when  these  display  their 
shortlived  loveliness  as  it  has  through  the 
preceding  three  or  four  months. 

S.  W.  F. 

Alyssum  g'emonense.— The  German  Mad- 
wort,  although  neither  so  bright  nor  so  compact 
as  A.  saxatile,  has  the  advantage  of  coming  a  little 
later  into  bloom,  of  flowering  over  a  longer  time, 
and  of  giving  an  autumn  bloom  if  cut  over  after 
blooming  in  spring.  The  smaller  flowers  are  not 
so  thickly  produced  as  those  of  the  Rock  Mad 


JANK.tEA  heldreichi. 

This  is  the  rarest  and  also  the  prettiest  of  the 
Ramondia  family.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Southern  Macedonia,  growing  in  ravines 
and  dells  in  a  single  locality.  Owing  to  failures 
in  its  cultivation  it  has  been  considered  a  mifty 
plant,  dying  away  in  our  gardens  in  spite  of  the 
most  careful  handling.  Last  autumn  I  had  a 
large  importation,  and  to  all  appearance  it  is 
likely  to  grow  as  well  as  other  Ramondias  if  its 
special  wants  are  attended  to.  It  likes  to  be 
moderately  moist  at  the  roots  and  have  shade 
and  moisture  in  the  air.  No  doubt  some  place 
on  a  well-constructed  rockery  can  be  chosen 
where  it  will  take  to  situation  and  soil,  which 
latter  ought  to  be  peat.  It  is  flowering  freely 
now.  The  blooms  are  of  a  deep  and  bright 
blue,  somewhat  nodding,  and  shaped  like  those 
of  a  Soldanella.  Their  beauty  is  heightened  by 
the  silver-grey  leaves. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden- 
Baden. 

This  for  the  second  time  flowered  freely 

and  strongly  at  Ketton  in  1898.  The  position 
and  the  appearance  of  the  plant  are  well  shown 
the  illustration.  The  plant  has  been  where 
now  stands  for,  I  think,  six  years  and  has 
not  much  increased  in  size  ;  it  showed  no  sign 
of  flowering  until  1897,  when  there  were  some 
five  blooms  borne  on  three  stems.  Last  year 
there  were  five  stems,  bearing  eleven  flowers. 
The  colour  is  deeper  than  that  of  Ramondia 
yrenaica,  which  is  growing  near  it.     Another 


Jaiikcea  Beldreichi  at  A"//-,,  /  .  .»  ./  j^hoto- 
graph  sent  by  Mrs.  S.  if.  Burrougkes,  IG,  Lower 
Berkeley  Street,  W. 


plant,  bought  a  year  or  two  before  as  a  seedling, 
increased  to  several  crowns,  but  was  lost  by 
being  removed  to  a  more  sunny  position,  which 
it  was  hoped  might  induce  a  tendency  to  bloom, 
which  it  had  never  shown  in  its  original  and 
apparently  more  congenial  shade.  This  species 
is,  I  am  told,  now  scarce  in  the  trade,  and  one 
is  averse  to  running  the  risk  of  losing  even  one 
plant  by  experiments  in  cultivation.  I  shall  be 
glad,  therefore,  if  any  person  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  growing  it  can  give  information  as  to 


its  wants  and  the  best  methods  of  propagating 
it.  — (Mrs.)  Susan  H.  BtmROUGHES,  IG,  Lowei- 

iierhde,,  Street,   JV. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 

Geum  atrosanguineum  flore-pleno.— This 

is  a  useful  hardy  perennial  for  cutting,  the  blooms  a 
rich  crimson-scarlet  shaded  with  the  orange  colour  of 
G.  miniatum.  I  have  plants  flowering  grandly  from 
seed  sown  last  May.  A  great  point  in  its  favour  is 
that  the  seedlings  come  true  from  seed.  It  is  not  a 
perfectly  double  flower,  there  being  only  four  rows  of 
petals.— P. 

The  double  black  Wallflower.— That  this 
fine  old  garden  flower  is  far  from  being  extinct  was 
clearly  shown  the  other  day  at  Long  Ditton,  where  I 
saw  it  growing  and  blooming  on  a  hank  of  soil.  No 
doubt  it  owed  something  to  its  position,  for  it  seems  to 
thrive  better  on  an  elevation  than  in  an  ordinary 
border.  The  plants  1  saw  were  true  to  name. 
Certainly  the  flowers  are  not  black,  hut  they  are  very- 
dark  in  colour,  very  much  darter  than  is  the  tan  or 
reddish-brown  coloured  variety  so  often  sold  for  the 
double  black.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  this  good 
old  plant  is  .still  with  us,  and  that  the  old  double 
yellow  is  also  about  has  of  late  been  freely  evidenced 
at  the  Drill  Hall.  It  is  row  a  good  time  to  propagate 
both  from  cuttings.- A.  J). 

Scarlet  Lobelia  Firefly.  —  I  see  in  The 
Garden  of  last  week  a  question  as  to  who  raised  the 
scarlet  Lobelia  Firefly.  I  write  to  say  that  it  was 
raised  many  years  aso  by  my  gardener,  ^  Andrew 
Campbell,  at  Ashford,  Lord  Ardilaun's  residence  in 
Co.  Galway.— Odive  Akdilaux. 

This  ia  by  far  the  bps-t  nf  tl,p  *pnrl>4  Lobrdias, 

and  I  discarded  the  popula'    \    '■'■■':  i, Victoria 

for  it  several  years  ago,  a-  ii      [  j   a  better 

grower,  with  longer  and  mill-,  -i  ,  .  .i  i-  j.',  which, 
however,  had  not  the  red  tii.i  mI  t  !;.>  1m  i  i  .r-known 
variety.  The  feature  which  makes  Firefly  the  best  of 
these  Lobehas  from  a  gardener's  point  of  view  is  that 
by  the  time  the  main  spikes  are  getting  over,  numer- 
ous and  strong  side  spikes  are  formed  and  in  flower, 
so  that  the  loss  of  the  central  ones  is  not  felt  and 
the  groups  of  plants  remain  in  full  beauty  for  weeks 
longer  than  is  the  case  when  other  varieties  are  grown. 

— J.  C.TA1.I.AI.K. 


Destroyers. 


THE  SPARROW. 
"S.  W.  r."(p.  347),  referring  to  a  note  of  mine  on 
p.  3-20,  seems  to  misapprehend  its  intention.  I 
observed  that  wherever  cities  grow  sparrows  in- 
crease proportionately.  Does  not  this  seem  to 
indicate  that  sparrows  might  be  used  as  an  addi- 
tional food  supply  for  our  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation ■;  But  for  this  purpose  they  must  be  taken 
in  season  and  not  out  of  it.  The  reasons  I  believe 
to  be  sanitary  as  well  as  humanitarian.  It  is 
known  that  laws  for  protection  of  game  and 
salmon  have  been  instrumental  in  stamping  cub 
leprosy  which  once  scourged  our  land.  Killing  is 
not  cruel  ;  it  is  the  time  and  manner  of  inflicting 
death  that  constitutes  cruelty.  I  would  have  pre- 
servation, not  extermination.  In  a  district  of 
Yorkshire  where  sparrows  abound  a  large  pro- 
prietor nets  them  at  the  corn  ricks  in  the  winter 
season,  and  this,  I  know,  must  be  done  on  suffi- 
cient grounds,  as  the  proprietor  referred  to  is 
incapable  of  an  act  of  wanton  destruction.  I 
have  certainly  not  spent  fifteen  years  of  life  in 
dissecting  the  crops  of  these  poor  little  birds,  but 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Edward  Jesse, 
F.L.S.,  no  mean  naturalist,  that  the  sparrow 
feeds  its  young  wholly  on  insects.  I  will  give  his 
own  ■  words :  "I  believe  sparrows  are  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  farmer,  devouring  myriads 
of  insects  which  would  otherwise  do  him  infinite 
injury.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  they 
have  young  ones,  all  of  which  are  fed  with  insects 
and  caterpillars,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  they 
would  not  have  been  so  generally  distributed  over 
most  parts  of  the  world  had  they  not  been 
intended  for  some  useful  purpose.  Indeed,  many 
observant  persons  are  now  aware  that  in  many 
places  where  sparrows  have  been  destroyed,  some 
sorts  of  fruit  trees  have  been  stripped  of  their 
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leaves  by  caterpillars."  Edward  Jesse  was  no 
hysterical  sentimentalist,  and  though  he  may 
have  been  mistaken  on  some  points,  yet  he  ever 
approached  the  mysteries  of  Nature  in  the  reve- 
rent spirit  of  a  true  naturalist,  far  removed  from 
the  positivism  that  asserts  "All  sparrows  are  use- 
less." 

Reasouiag  at  every  step  he  treads, 
Man  yetm-stakes  his  way; 

While  meaner  things  whom  instinct  leads 
Are  rarely  known  to  stray. — Cowpek. 


This  has  been  a  wide  digression  from  my 
original  purpose,  which  was  to  direct  attention  on 
page  320  to  the  cruel  practice  of  baiting  steel 
traps  with  fat  meat,  with  the  certainty  of  destroy- 
ing every  insectivorous  bird  within  reach. 

M.  Stuart. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Templk  Show,  May  31,  June  1,  2. 
Another  most  successful  exhibition  has  again 
with  pleasure  to  be  recorded  in  connection  with 
the  above  society,  the  opinion  of  experts  generally 
being  that  it  was  fully  equal  to  its  predecessors. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  no  extension  what- 
ever in  either  the  number  or  siza  of  the  marquees 
could  be  allowed,  but  some  increase  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  manifest  outside.  We  do  not  think 
so  good  a  use  or  such  an  excellent  display  has 
ever  been  made  outside  as  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  attractiveness  of  the  grounds  was  greatly  en- 
hanced thereby.  The  weather  also  was  most  pro- 
pitious ;  this,  with  the  ever-increasing  popularity 
of  these  annual  shows,  should  make  the  financial 
results  most  gratifying  to  the  council. 

This  season  the  council  deemed  it  advisable  to 
strike  out  the  classes  for  decorative  exhibits  of 
cut  flowers.  Upon  this  matter  there  has  been 
expressed  diverse  opinion,  but  we  hare  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  loss  of  these  exhi- 
bits is  not  in  any  sense  felt,  for  on  the 
whole  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these 
have  been  the  weakest  part  of  former  shows, 
owing  to  many  of  the  arrangements  being  so  un- 
practical for  every-day  use.  This  will  always 
occur  when,  for  the  sake  of  so-called  lightness, 
there  is  insufficient  room  for  water  in  the  re- 
ceptacles for  holding  the  flowers.  After  such  a 
diy  as  Wednesday  last  the  absurdity  of  such 
fanciful  designs  would  have  baen  fully  evident. 
Many  of  the  floral  designs  at  former  shows  have 
scarcely  been  worthy  of  the  room  they  occupied. 
Here  and  there  on  this  past  occasion  there  was  an 
element  of  weakness  in  the  cut  flowers  and  also  in 
the  plants,  some  of  the  former  being  almost  too 
common  for  such  an  occasion,  equally  as  good 
being  often  seen  in  the  average  of  florists'  shops, 
whilst  of  the  latter  there  were  a  few  evidences  of 
the  market  type  of  plant.  Fortunately,  these 
were  not  in  either  case  numerous,  but  any  ten- 
dency in  this  direction  should  be  discouraged  at 
once  when  it  is  detected. 

Reverting  to  the  show  generally,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  no'ie  that  hardy  flowers  are  as  popular  as  ever  ; 
the  liteness  of  the  spring  did,  however,  militate 
slightly  against  these  in  more  than  one  instance. 
Pieonies,  for  instance,  were  not  so  good,  whilst  a 
few  other  hardy  flowers  bore  evidence  of  being 
Ijrought  on  under  glass.  Roses  in  pots  were  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  the  three  well-known 
firms  from  Waltham  Cross,  Cheshunt,  and  Slough 
each  staging  some  splendid  examples  of  cultiva- 
tion. Each  of  these  exhibits  was  most  varied  in 
character.  Cut  Roses,  too,  were  really  fine. 
Azaleas  in  pots  of  the  mollis,  rustica,  and  pontica 
sections  bid  fair  to  drive  the  Indian  Azileas  out 
of  the  field,  only  one  exhibit,  and  that  not  a  first- 
class  one,  being  staged.  Mixed  flowering  shrubs 
were  excellent.  Some  capital  examples  of  Carna- 
tions were  to  be  seen  ;  the  Malmaison  section 
was,  however,  rather  undersized  as  plants. 
Clematises  were  shown  from  Woking  and  Wor- 
cester in  high  class  condition  ;  these  made  a  brave 


display,    as   also  did   the    Rhododendrons   from 
Bagsbot. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  show  was  by  many 
experts  acknowledged  to  be  the  grand  exhibit  of 
Phyllocacti  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 
This  exhibit  was  unique.  Pelargoniums  of  all 
sections  were  surprisingly  few,  but  the  lack  of 
these  was  fully  atoned  for  in  the  magnificent 
exhibits  of  tuberous  Begonias,  that  from  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  being,  no  doubt,  the 
finest  thing  in  its  way  ever  produced  atthe 
Temple  shows.  Cannas  from  Swanley  were  first- 
class,  making  a  splendid  show. 

Of  fire-foliaged  plants,  the  pride  of  place 
belongs  to  the  Caladiums  from  under  glass  and  to 
the  Acers  of  Japanese  origin  from  amongst  hardy 
plants.  In  both  of  these  the  variety  was  excel- 
lent, there  being  in  not  a  few  cases  some  marked 
advances.  Mixed  groups  of  fine  foliaged  plants 
added  to  the  efl'ect  of  the  show,  and  the  Ferns  did 
likewise.  In  these  latter  mere  size  was  not  appa- 
rent as  contrasted  with  variety  and  other  good 
qualities.  Bamboos  outside  were  notable  features 
too,  and  so  also  were  some  conifers.  Orchids,  on 
the  whole,  fairly  held  their  own,  whilst  in  not  a 
few  cases  some  unique  varieties  were  in  evi- 
dence, as  may  be  noted  in  the  awards.  A 
few  fresh  exhibitors  of  Orchids  were  noted,  the 
space  filled  by  these  popular  flowers  being  to  all 
appearance  well  maintained.  In  a  few  instances 
there  were  examples  of  overcrowding  manifest  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Orchids.  Although  this 
gave  a  rich  display  it  was  not  in  such  good  taste. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  were  of  varied  charaoter.  In 
the  former  there  was  not  perhaps  any  specially 
marked  advance  in  point  of  culture  or  variety. 
It  is,  however,  early  yet,  and  the  season  has  not 
been  the  most  propitious  on  record.  Turning  to 
the  vegetables,  the  Peas  betokened  a  decided 
advance  in  size  of  pod  thus  early  in  the  season. 
Tomatoes,  too,  were  good.  The  work  of  arrange- 
ment devolving  upon  the  executive  at  these 
shows  is  no  light  matter,  but  it  was  carried  out 
in  a  most  successful  manner.  The  attendance 
upon  the  opening  day  was  reported  as  a  record 
one,  and  from  observations  taken  this  was  fully 
borne  out.  When  contrasted  with  another 
society  not  far  removed,  the  success  and 
popularity  of  these  annual  shows  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  are  all  the  more  gratifying  to  the  council 
and  Fellows. 

Orchids. 

NrRSERYMEX. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  sent  a  large 
group  which  was  prettily  arranged.  In  the 
centra  of  this  was  a  finely-flowered  Cymbidium 
Lowianum.  Lielia  purpurata  in  variety,  several 
finely-flowered  Vanda  teres  and  the  V.  tricolor 
section  were  also  well  represented.  Oncidiums 
were  also  prominent  in  finely-flowered  plants  of 
O.  Marshallianum,  O.  sarcodes,  and  0.  coucolor. 
Cattleya  Mossi^e  and  C.  Mendeli  were  included 
in  their  varied  and  best  forms.  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  0.  citrosmum,  O.  triumphans,  0.  luteo 
purpureum,  0.  Andersonianum  and  other  hybrids 
were  noticeable.  The  Cypripediums  included 
large  specimens  of  C.  superbiens,  C.  barbatum, 
and  C.  Mastersianum.  Several  Calanthes  and 
other  interesting  Orchids  were  also  in  this  group. 
In  Messrs.  Stanley  Mobbs  and  Ashton's  group  from 
Sciuthgate  the  principal  feature  was  the  remark- 
able Cattleyas  and  Lx'lias.  Among  the  latter 
were  good  forms  of  L.  purpurata,  L.  p.  Ashtoni 
being  pure  white  with  the  exception  of  some  dark 
brown  lines  and  yellow  ground  in  the  throat. 
Among  the  numerous  fine  forms  of  Cattleya 
Mossi^y  was  C.  M.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Fielding,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  fine  form  and  substance,  deep  rose 
with  a  streak  of  purple  on  the  tips  of  the  petals, 
the  whole  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  rose,  the 
heavily  fringed  margin  being  rich  crimson  purple. 
The  most  prominent  among  the  varied  and  fine 
forms  of  C.  Mendeli  was  C.  M.  Constance,  the 
sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the  ground  colour  of 
the  lip  streaked  with  purple,  the  throat  yellow, 
lined  with  brown.  Several  dark  forms  of  L.  tene- 
brosa  were  also  included.  Miltonia  vexillaria  with 


Odontoglossum  crispum  was  tastefully  arranged 
on  cork.  Good  plants,  finely  flowered,  of  On- 
cidium  varicosum,  O.  v.  Rogersi,  and  O.  Marshall- 
ianum were  also  included.  The  most  prominent 
among  Cypripediums  was  a  fine  plant  of  C. 
Gertrude  HoUington.  Epidendrum  hastatum, 
Pleurothallis  and  other  interesting  species  were 
well  represented.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  sent  a  fine 
group,  which  was  arranged  in  a  tasteful  manner. 
The  back  consisted  principally  of  large,  well- 
flowered  spikes  of  Oncidiums  of  the  previously 
mentioned  varieties.  Lelia  purpurata  was  repre- 
sented by  fine  light  forms  as  well  as  richly 
coloured  kinds.  Cattleya  Mossi.-v  was  the  most 
remarkable  feature,  many  of  the  forms  exception- 
ally large,  fine  in  substance  and  in  colour.  There 
were  some  remarkably  dark  forms  of  C.  Mendeli 
and  good  varieties  of  C.  Regnelli.  An  unnamed 
seedling  between  C.  gigas  and  Lslia  praistans  was 
remarkable  for  its  deep  rose  purple  segments  and 
intense  crimson-purple  lip,  longitudinally  lined 
with  darker  crimson  through  the  base  of  the  lip 
and  throat.  Masdevallia  Veitchi,  M.  Harryana, 
and  M.  Heathi  were  well  represented.  Several 
good  forms  of  Cypripedium  grande,  C.  Lawrence- 
anum,  and  C.  Goweri  were  also  included.  The 
various  sections  of  Odontoglossums,  Miltoniag, 
Dandrobiums,  Epidendrums,  and  Sophronitis 
were  repress  nted  in  variety,  and  finely  flowered 
specimens  of  various  sizes.  Messrs.  .1.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co  ,  Heaton,  Bradford,  had  one 
of  the  largest  and  certainly  the  most  varied 
groups.  The  Odontoglossums  were  the  prin- 
cipal feature,  the  varieties,  especially  in  the 
smaller  plants,  showing  wonderful  types.  The 
Lsjlias  and  Cattleyas  were  well  represented 
by  good  forms  and  finely-marked  flowers.  The 
principal  novelty  in  this  section  was  Lsjlia  cinna- 
brosa  (L.  cinnabarina  X  L.  tenebrosa),  the  flower 
having  the  intermediate  characteristics  of  tha 
parents,  the  bronzy  purple  of  the  tenebrosa  parent 
being  prominent  in  the  petals.  C.  Mossise 
Reineckiana  with  four  spikes  of  flower  was  very 
good.  Epi-La;lia  radico-purpurata,  with  two  of 
its  orange-scarlet  and  purple  flowers,  was  very 
attractive.  Oncidiums  and  Cymbidiums  were 
very  fine.  Miltonias  of  the  M.  vexillaria  section 
were  included  in  various  forms.  The  East  India 
section  included  good  plants  of  Aerides  Fieldingi 
and  Angra'cum  modestum.  The  pretty  Cym- 
bidium tigrinum,  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum, 
and  numerous  Cypripediums  of  both  hybrids  and 
species  were  included.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.  staged  one  of  the  best  groups  we  have  ever 
seen  them  exhibit,  quality  rather  than  quantity 
being  the  feature.  L;elia  purpurata  and  L.  tene- 
brosa were  excellent.  C.  Mossia;  was  if  any- 
thing finer  than  in  previous  years,  the  prin- 
cipal among  these  being  C.  M.  Beauty  of 
Bush  Hill,  the  flowers  of  good  size  and  substance, 
the  sepals  and  petals  beautifully  splashed  and 
mottled  with  rose  and  purple,  the  large  lip  also 
showing  the  mottled  characteristics.  C.  M. 
Wagneri  in  a  most  distinct  form  was  also  in- 
cluded, the  whole  surface  of  the  lip  suS'used  with 
light  yellow.  The  Odontoglossums,  principally 
of  the  O.  crispum  section,  exhibited  fine  forms, 
the  spikes  being  beautifully  developed.  Among 
the  many  fine  Cypripediums  were  a  good  variety 
of  C.  Gertrude  HoUington,  several  good  forms  of  C. 
Rothschildianum,  C.  Dayanum,  C.  barbatum, 
and  C.  grande.  Oncidium  concolor,  Dendrobium 
Bensoni:e,  Saccolabium  ampullaceum,  and  other 
interesting  Orchids  made  up  a  fine  group.  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Co.  sent  a  large  group,  consisting 
principally  of  good  forms  of  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum. Under  a  glass  case  were  some  remarkable 
forms  of  O.  Pescatorei  and  hybrids  of  the  O.  ex- 
cellens  section.  The  Cattleyas  were  well  repre- 
sented in  good  forms  of  the  various  species. 
Among  the  hybrids  was  a  good  plant  of  Lielio- 
Cattleya  Hippolyte.  A  good  variety  of  L.-C. 
Canhamiana,  Sophro  Cattleya  Marriottiana  with 
its  bright  yellow  and  orange  flowers,  S.-C. 
Hardyana  with  bright  purple  veined,  salmon- 
tinted  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  rich  crimson- 
purple,  shading  to  yellow  at  the  bass,  and 
a  good  plant    of    Miltonia    Bleuana    were    also 
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here.  Among  the  Cypripediums  were  C.  cal- 
losum  Sanderfe,  C.  barbato  -  bellatulum,  C. 
concobellatulum,  several  grand  foims  of  C. 
Lawrenceanum  and  C.  Masbersianum.  Lycaste 
Mooreana,  with  its  bright  green  flowers,  was 
very  attractive.  Several  finely  flowered  plants  of 
Tbunia  Marshalliana,  plants  of  Masdevallia 
Veitchi,  Cu'logyne  Dayana  covered  with  spikes, 
Miltonias,  Dendrobiums,  Oncidiums,  and  other 
species  were  well  represented.  Messrs.  Linden, 
Brussels,  had  a  nice  group,  consisting  principally 
of  finely  grown  and  flowered  plants  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  the  most  prominent  being  M.  v.  Lin- 
dena-,  the  sepals  and  petals  deep  rose,  the  lip 
large,  with  numerous  radiating  lines  at  the  ba=e. 
A  grand  plant  of  Cattleya  Mossiie,  labelled  C.  M. 
Moortebeckiensis,  was  fine  in  substance  and  in 
flower.  Several  good  Odontoglossums  of  the 
O.  crispum,  O.  Andersonianum,  and  O.  Adrian;e 
section  and  some  very  dark  varieties  of  Cypri- 
pediutn  Lawrenceanum  were  also  included. 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Sons,  and  Sibray,  Ltd.,  had  a 
quantity  of  light  forms  of  L;ulia  purpurata,  a 
good  form  of  Cattleya  Mossi;e,  and  Cypripediums 
in  variety.  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Sons  in- 
cluded a  few  good  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums 
in  their  group  of  Ferns,  &c. 

Amateurs. 
Sir  T.  Lawrence  had  a  fine  group.  The 
Odontoglossums  in  the  0.  crispum  section  were 
remarkable.  The  pure  white  0.  c.  virginale, 
with  a  twelve-flowered  raceme,  was  most  attrac- 
tive, and  a  grand  plant  of  Cattleya  Mossias  Wag- 
neri  bore  eleven  of  its  white  flowers.  C.  Mossiffi 
Goossensiana  has  very  pale  sepals  and  petals,  the 
whole  centre  area  of  the  lip  rich  crimson-purple, 
margined  with  white.  C.  Mendeli  (Burford  var. ) 
is  a  fine  form  with  an  intense  dark  front  lobe  to 
the  lip.  La'lioCattleya  Canhamiana  and  L  0. 
eximia  were  well  represented.  Thunia  Mar- 
shalliana and  T.  Bensonia'  were  also  good,  the 
variety  T.  B.  superba  being  unusually  large  and 
dark.  Finely  flowered  specimens  of  Vanda  teres 
and  Epiphronitis  Veitchi  were  also  attractive. 
Large  specimens  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  Mas- 
devallias  of  the  M.  Harryana  section  were  beauti 
fully  flowered.  M.  Gileniana,  M.  caudata  Es 
tradiB,  and  a  large  specimen  of  the  rare  M.  Wend 
landiana  were  also  noticeable.  Bulbophyllums, 
Restrepias,  Stelis,  Carapanemia,  and  Polystaohya 
were  also  included.  Maxillaria  Sinderiana  with 
three  flowers,  a  good  plant  of  Catasetum  splen- 
dens,  several  large  specimen  Cypripediums  of 
such  varieties  as  C.  superciliare,  C.  Elenor,  C. 
barbatum  and  C.  Fowlerianum,  Dendrobium 
Victoria  Regina  and  D.  Falconeri  were  well 
represented.  A  grand  plant  of  Cymbidium 
tigrinum  with  eight  spikes  of  Ibwer  and 
numerous  Epidendrums  were  also  included. 
Mr.  W.  Tliompson,  Stone,  Sbaftbrd,  sent  a  re- 
markable group  of  Odontoglossums.  At  the 
back  was  a  fine  branching  spike  of  O.  luteo 
purpureum,  several  grand  forms  of  0.  Coradinei, 
and  a  beautifully  spotted  form  of  0.  Andersoni- 
anum. O.  triumphans  King  Alfred  is  beautifully 
spotted  with  brown.  Among  the  many  fine  forms 
of  Odontoglo.ssum  crispum  was  0.  c.  Arthur  Brisco, 
the  sepals  of  fine  form  and  substance,  white, 
tinted  with  rose  and  richly  spotted  with  brown, 
the  petals  white,  with  large  spots  in  the  centre, 
the  lip  white  with  brown  blotches  in  the  centre. 
Cochlioda  Noezliana  with  its  scarlet  spikes  was 
most  attractive.  Sir  F.  Wigan  sent  a  large  and 
interesting  group,  the  remarkably  well-flowered 
plants  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  being  very  pro- 
minent. Among  the  La-lia  purpurata  was  L.  p 
Ethel  Grey,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  of 
fine  form  and  substance,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip 
of  a  distinct  reddish  tint.  Cattleya  Mossito,  C. 
Mendeli,  C.  superba,  a  grand  plant  of  C.  Skinneri 
alba  with  twelve  flowers,  several  remarkable 
hybrid  Cypripediums,  and  a  good  plant  with 
two  flowers  of  C.  callosum  were  included. 
Odontoglossums  were  also  well  represented. 
Miltonias  included  the  lovely  hybrid  Miltonia 
Bleuana,  Epidendrums  and  Masdevallias.  Den- 
drobiums    were     also     well     represented,     the 


arrangement  being  tastefully  executed.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Gillett,  Fairoak  Lodge,  Basingstoke, 
sent  a  nice  group  consisting  principally  of  finely 
flowered  Oncidiums,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
Miltonias,  Cypripediums,  and  Masdevallias.  Mr. 
Malcolm  S.  Cook,  Kingston  Hall,  sent  a  nice 
group,  which  was  tastefully  arranged,  the  Mas- 
devallias, Odontoglossums,  Miltonias,  and  Cypri- 
pediums showing  good  culture  and  fine  specimens. 
Mr.  J.  Rutherford,  Beardwood,  Blackburn,  showed 
a  group  consisting  principally  of  finely  grown  and 
beautifully  flowered  Cattleyas.  C.  Mossi:t;  in  its 
varied  tints  was  most  attractive.  In  C.  M. 
glorio-a  tlie  sepals  and  petals  are  unusually  large, 
the  lip  nearly  3  inches  across,  fine  in  colour  and 
form.  C.  M.  Reineckiana  and  C.  M.  Arnoldiana 
were  also  included.  Several  good  forms  of  C. 
Mendeli  and  Lalio-Cattleya  Aphrodite  var.  Ruth, 
with  its  white  sepals  and  petals  and  highly 
coloured  lip,  were  most  attractive.  Some  good 
forms  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  were  also  included. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Walker,  Winchmore  Hill,  sent  a 
pretty  group,  among  which  were  some  fine 
plants  of  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Ljelia  purpurata, 
Cypripediums,  Miltonias,  Lycastes,  and  Den- 
drobiums. M.  Jules  Hye  sent  a  case  contain- 
ing some  remarkable  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  the  best  being  0.  c.  augustum,  the  sepals 
and  petals  beautifully  blotched  with  brown  on  a 
white  ground.  The  plant  carried  aracerae  of  eleven 
flowers.  O.  c  Bengali,  a  spotted  form  on  a 
white  ground,  was  very  striking,  as  was  Miltonia 
vexillaria  chehoniensis.  '  LaslioCattleya  Eudora 
and  L.-C.  Hippolyta  were  well  represented.  Major 
Joicey  sent  Luddemannia  Lehmani  with  four 
spikes  of  bloom  and  a  beautifully  flowered  plant  of 
Anguloa  Clowesi.  M.  Jules  Ragot  showed  L:elia 
Ragotiana  (L.  cinnabarina  X  L.  grandis)  with 
two  spikes  of  flower.  Mr.  G.  Shorland  Ball  sent 
a  white  form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  Mr. 
C.  L.  Ingram  showed  Lislia  purpurata  fulgens, 
two  forms  of  L«lio-Cattleya  Eudora  and  L  -C. 
Amazone.  Mr.  G.  W.  Law-Schofield  sent  La-lia 
purpurata  var.  Annie  Louise,  a  beautiful  form 
with  purple  veined  petals  and  a  fine  lip.  Mr.  T. 
Statter  sent  a  variety  of  L.  purpurata  similar  in 
many  respects  to  Mr.  Sohofield's  variety. 

Stove  and  Greenliouse. 
A  fine  group  of  Begonias  came  from  Mr.  Thos- 
S.  Ware,  Ltd.  The  colours  were  remarkably  rich 
and  varied,  many  of  the  double  whites  and 
scarlets  being  superb.  Mrs.  S.  Pope  in  the 
former  and  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  latter  are 
excellent  types  of  what  a  Begonia  should  be,  of 
good  habit,  dwarf  and  very  free.  Small  plants  of 
Cocos  Weddelliana  and  a  species  of  Eulalia  gave 
lightness  to  the  group,  the  front  being  finished 
with  Adiantum,  Isolepis  and  Poa.  A  similar 
group,  more  thinly  arranged  and  consisting  more 
of  single  varieties,  came  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  the  arrangement 
being  excellent  and  the  plants  individually 
models  of  good  culture.  Begonias  were  also 
splendidly  shown  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill  ;  their  strain  of  double  varieties 
is  quite  distinct,  of  exquisite  shape  and  most 
varied  in  colour.  This  group  was  especially 
strong  in  good  yellow  forms,  both  single  and 
double.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley, 
showed  a  bright  and  elTeci-tive  bank  of  various 
florists'  flowers,  the  Begonias  and  Gloxinias  being 
worthy  of  special  mention.  The  bank  was  inter- 
spersed with  Adiantums  of  sorts,  and  a  few  fine 
standard  Fuchsias  gave  a  lightand  elegant  effect. 
The  Cannas  from  the  samo  firm  were  very  rich 
and  varied  in  colour,  and  being  much  more 
thinly  arranged  than  in  former  years  and  also 
broken  by  fine  specimens  of  Cocos  plumosa, 
the  effect  was  very  greatly  enhanced.  Me-srs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Chelsea, 
made  a  fine  display  with  a  pretty  hybrid 
Azalea  named  N.  Beets  (A.  mollis  x  A.  sinensis), 
bright  yellow,  suffused  with  reddish  brown,  also 
A.  Dr.  Pasteur  and  many  others.  Varieties  of 
Acer  Negundo  flanked  this  group,  which  also  in- 
cluded a  grand  specimen  of  Olearia  stellulata  and 
small,  well  furnishsd  plants  of  Acer  polymorphuiri 


sanguineum.  From  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert, 
Southgate,  came  a  magnificent  group  of  Azaleas 
in  great  variety,  one  of  the  richest  yellows 
imaginable  being  found  in  A.  Anthony  Koster. 
The  Ghent  forms  were  very  fine,  and  we  specially 
noticed  and  admired  A.  rustica  fl.-pl.  var.  Aida, 
a  charming  double  pink,  the  blossoms  set  off  well 
by  soft  green  foliage.  Had  a  few  mora  green- 
leaved  plants  been  used  in  this  group  the  effect 
would  have  been  greatly  improved  As  it  was,  it 
made  a  superb  mass  of  colour.  Mr.  John  Rus- 
sell, Richmond,  had  a  smaller  group  of  well- 
coloured  plants.  Japanese  Maples  were  well 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Sutton 
Court  Nurseries,  Chiswick,  the  plants  being 
lightly  and  prettdy  arranged.  Some  of  us  who 
have  suffered  from  wind  and  frost  this  season 
may  hardly  appreciate  these  at  their  full  worth, 
but  as  plants  for  conservatory  decoration  they  are 
very  pretty.  These  plants  were  also  very  well 
shown  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Cripp?  and  Son,  of  the 
Tunbridge  Wells  Nurseries,  Kent,  the  plants 
from  this  source  being  larger  and  very  varied. 
Private  growers  do  not  often  exhibit  Calidiums 
in  good  form,  but  the  group  put  up  by  Mr.  P. 
Ralli,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  J.  Hunt),  was  very  good,  and  consisted 
of  large,  well  -  furnished  plants  in  all  the 
leading  varieties.  A  pretty  group  also  came 
from  Mr.  R.  Hoffmann,  of  Dulwioh,  in  which 
the  plants  were  smaller,  but  excellently  colourei 
and  well  staged,  the  charming  little  C.  argyrites 
showing  up  well  among  the  larger-leaved  forms. 
A  showy  Ivy  leaved  Pelargonium,  Mrs.  Hawley, 
came  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  with  a  plant 
of  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner,  presumably  for 
contrast.  Mrs.  Hawley  has  a  fine  stout  truss  and 
the  individual  pips  are  large  and  well  formed. 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  a  very  fiae  exhibit  of 
new  plants,  including  Heliconia  Sanderi,  a  dwarf 
and  very  striking  species.  Begonia  Silver  Bronze 
and  the  now  well-known  Drac^nas  Sanderi  and 
Godseffiana,  Acalypha  hispida  (Sanderi),  andsome 
remarkably  fine  Anthuriums  were  also  shown. 
Carnations  Ivanhoe,  John  Coles  and  Lily  Measures 
are  a  charming  trio  of  the  Malraaison  section,  and 
fine  plants  of  each  were  included  in  the  St.  Albanj 
group.  A  small  group  of  Carnations  was  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  very 
pretty  varieties  being  Zachary,  a  bright  fiery  rose, 
and  Rizzio,  a  charming  yellow.  Edith  is  a  pretty 
Picotee,  and  Llewellyn  a  delicate  flesh.  Cut  sprays 
of  Rhododendron  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Rogers 
and  Son,  Red  Lodge,  Southampton,  about  seventy 
in  all.  Helen  Rogers  is  a  pretty  pink,  with 
deep  blotch.  The  pretty  Azilea  pontica  was 
well  shown  among  the  Rhododendrons,  and 
the  whole  made  a  very  creditable  dis.jlay.  A 
semi  -  double  zonal  Pelararonium  was  shown 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Towell,  of  Hampton  Hill.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  a  hybrid  from  F.  V.  Raspiil  and 
Lightning,  and  is  callei  Fire  Dragon.  The  habit 
is  like  that  of  Raspail,  a  kind  of  Cactus  flower, 
and  very  free.  Messrs.  Jamej  Veitch  and  Sous, 
Ltd.,  made  a  fine  show  with  their  large  group  of 
Phyllocactuses.  These  are  very  beautiful,  and 
evidently  coming  again  into  favour.  All  colours, 
rich  purple-crimsoas,  fle^li  pinks,  and  yellows,  are 
among  the  hybrids,  and  wo  noiiced  several  novel 
tints.  This  firm's  sti-ain  of  Gloxiniaof  the  spotted 
and  erect-Uowering  strain  and  a  few  horizontal 
and  pure  white  forms  is  excellent,  the  plants  ex- 
hibited being  remarkably  well  grown  and  full  of 
flower.  A  nice  batch  of  C.iUa  Elliottiana  with 
about  forty  expmded  spithes  was  very  fine, 
Sonchus  laciniatus,  a  very  pretty  fine-foliaged 
plant,  being  associated  with  them  with  fine 
effect.  The  Ichthonio  Guano  Co.,  of  Ipswich, 
exhibited  Gloxinia?,  Ferns,  Ar.ilias,  and  various 
other  plants  and  grasses.  A  grand  bank  of  Cal- 
ceolarias was  put  up  by  Messrs,  Webb  and  Sons, 
the  Stourbridge  firm  also  showing  fine  pots 
of  Gladiolus  The  Bride  and  a  large  and 
varied  lob  of  Begonias  and  Gloxinias.  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton,  had  a  large  and 
varied  collection  of  Ferns,  very  pretty  being 
the  Davallias  of  various  sorts  growing  on  old 
stumps   of    trees.     This  is  an   excellent 
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idea  and  worthy  of  being  followed  in  privata 
gardens.  Asplenium  cordatum  with  its  long, 
pendent  fronds  was  very  beautiful  somewhat 
similarly  treated,  and  an  immense  variety  of  new 
and  rare  kinds  was  included.  A  double  zonal 
Pelargonium,  Decorator,  is  of  great  promise,  im 
mense  trusses  of  deep  fiery  red.  Messrs.  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  had  a  group  ofBimboos  and  Elders  in 
variety,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Hiopeastrum^. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Perkins  and  Sons,  Kingsthorpe 
Nurseries,  Northampton,  had  a  group  of  varie- 
gated Sycamores  and  a  new  Acer,  A.  pseudo- 
platanus  elegantissimum  variegatum.  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Son  had  a  very  fine  group  of  miscel- 
laneous plants,  in  which  Malmaison  Carnations  in 
great  variety  played  an  important  part.  In  the 
middle  was  a  nice  group  of  some  three  dozen 
Calla  EUiottiana  with,  in  the  background.  Bam- 
boos and  Crimson  Rambler  Roses.  Mr.  C.  Turner 
had  some  fairly  good  trained  Azaleas  of  the  indica, 
type,  but  not  equal  to  the  plants  one  used  to  see. 
Caladiums  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  were 
fine,  as  usual,  but  appeared  to  lack  the  marvellous 
colour  which  the  plants  shown  by  the  same  firm 
had  last  year.  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son's 
(Woking)  group  of  Clematis  of  the  coccinea  type 
was  not  quite  so  full  of  bloom  as  last  year,  but 
the  flowers  were  very  fresh  and  nice,  showing  a 
tendency  to  successional  flowering,  which  will 
make  them  most  useful  —  Duchess  of  York, 
Countess  of  Onslow,  and  Duchess  of  Albany 
being  the  pink  of  the  lot  shown.  Mr.  W. 
Iceton  had  a  nice  miscellaneous  group,  in 
which  Caladiums  were  good.  A  very  fine  spike 
of  Erica  Cavendishi  thrown  up  from  an  old  stool 
was  very  conspicuous  here.  The  group  also  con- 
tained very  fine  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  good 
Lilium  Harrisi,  the  whole  being  backed  with 
Palms  and  Araucarias.  Jlessrs.  John  VVaterer, 
of  Bagshot,  had  some  lovely  Rhododendrons. 
Cynthia,  bright  rose  ;  Mrs.  John  Kelk,  rather 
deeper  rose  ;  Sappho,  white  with  purple  blotches, 
and  Lady  Eleanor  Cithcart,  deep  pink  with 
crimson  blotch,  were  very  good.  The  gem  of  the 
exhibit,  however,  was  a  fine  variety  named  Pink 
Pearl,  a  really  grand  Rhododendron.  Mr.  Richard 
Smith's  (Worcester)  Clematises  were  as  fine  as 
ever,  about  two  and  a  half  dozen  fine  trained 
plants  being  in  perfection,  Mrs.  G.  Jackman, 
Gloire  de  St.  .Julien,  Sensation,  Lady  Caroline 
Nevill,  Grand  Duchess,  Marie  Lefebvre,  and  Coun- 
tess of  Lovelace  being  among  the  best.  Messrs. 
Wills  and  Segar  had  a  fine  lot  of  fine-foliaged 
plants,  consisting  of  well-grown  Alocasias,  An- 
thuriums,  Marantas,  Dieffenbachias,  and  the  like 
in  the  centre  of  the  group.  Nine  well-coloured 
plants  of  Nidularium  fulgens  were  very  attractive, 
the  scarlet  and  bronze-green  leaves  being  very 
showy.  Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons  had  an 
excellent  lot  of  Caladiums,  backed  up  by  Palms, 
the  Caladiums  being  in  great  variety  and  nicely 
coloured.  The  group  had  a  setting  of  Pteris, 
which  relieved  the  coloured  leaves.  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons  had  a  fine  group 
of  mixed  greenhouse  plants,  among  which 
were  many  fine  spikes  of  Eremurus  Elwesi.  A 
new  Clematis,  Nelly  Moser,  was  very  showy.  Al- 
stm-meria  pelegrina  alba,  a  white  form,  with 
green  spots,  was  also  good.  Hydrangea  japonica 
tricolor  and  Hydrangea  Hortensia  Mariesi  were 
showy  and  good  forms,  and  Syringa  Mme.  Lemoine 
is  a  beautiful  whits  Lilac  well  adapted  to  making 
dwarf  bushy  plants.  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and 
Sibray  had  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  in 
good  form,  but  these  were  evidently  put  up  with 
a  view  of  setting  off  the  Cattleyas  and  other 
Orchids  distributed  among  them.  Messrs.  Peed's 
Caladiums  formed  a  very  nice  bank  and  all  the 
plants  were  well  grown,  one  of  the  best  varieties 
being  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  in  which  the  rose-coloured 
leaves  were  nicely  relieved  with  green.  Mr. 
Martin  Smith  had  a  truly  grand  set  of  Malmaison 
Carnations  in  pots,  with  foliage  showing  no  signs 
of  disease.  The  grand  yellow  Cecilia  is  evidently 
a  magnificent  doer.  King  Oscar,  rosy  scarlet, 
and  Horace  Hutchinson,  a  grand  scarlet,  Mrs. 
Martin  Smith  something  like  the  old  pink  Mal- 
aison,  Mrs.  Trelawney,  very  bright  rosy  scarlet. 


and  Florizel,  deep  rose,  were  the  best  of  a  fine 
exhibit.  Messrs.  Sutton's  bank  of  Calceolarias 
in  No.  .■)  tent  formed  a  perfect  mass  of  colour 
that  would  have  shown  better  had  there  been  a 
setting  of  green  to  be  seen.  Nothing  could  be 
better  grown,  however,  and  the  individual  flowers 
were  fine,  the  plants  very  stocky  and  in  rude  health. 
In  No.  .'i  tent  Messrs.  Sutton  had  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  Nemesias  that  wera  very  attractive,  but 
the  plants  were  too  thickly  grown  to  show  any  of 
that  successional  flowering  habit  claimed  for  them. 
The  colours  were  in  great  variety  and  the  group 
apparently  attracted  great  notice.  Messrs.  Laing's 
group  of  hybrid  Sbreptocarpi  showed  some 
immense  flowers,  the  tubes  of  which  were  much 
shortened.  lb  appeared  that  in  gaining  size  of 
flower  there  was  some  loss  of  length  of  stem, 
which  takes  away  from  the  value  of  the  flowers  for 
cutting.  There  was  great  variety  in  colour  and 
markings.  Mr.  Wm.  Bull  had  a  group  of  Dra- 
ca;ni  Victoria,  with  graceful  drooping  habit  of 
leaf,  with  a  broad  margin  of  yellow  and  broid 
band  of  green  down  the  centre,  very  like  D. 
Lindeni,  but  perhaps  brighter  and  broader  in  the 
leaves.  Messrs.  J.  Hdt  had  a  giod  block  of  mis- 
cellaneous Ferns,  Asplenium  mirginatum,  Oi- 
munda  palustris,  Pceris  rubricaulis,  Adiantum 
spsciosum,  Asplenium  Nidus  and  Adiantum  Wil- 
liams! being  the  most  striking.  A  group  of  plants 
grown  in  Jadoo  fibre  was  shown  by  Jadoo,  Ljd., 
but  though  healthy  and  green  enough,  they  lost 
something  in  comparison  with  similar  plants  in 
other  exhibits.  In  No.  1  tent  Messrs.  Carter  had 
some  baskets  of  Qaeen's  Prize  Mimulus,  a  fine 
strain,  many  pots  of  giant  Mignonette,  a 
baautiful  strain  of  Calceolaria,  very  bright 
in  colour  and  well  grown  ;  fine  Gloxinias 
of  the  Invincible  Prize  type,  good  Petunias  in 
pots,  and  various  other  things  festooned  very 
prettily  with  Asparagus  plumosus,  making  in  all 
a  fine  show,  occupying  the  whole  centre  block  of 
the  tent  and  some  of  the  side  spaces.  A  notable 
exhibit  from  this  firm  was  a  number  of  plants  of 
Cloth  of  Gold  Calceolaria,  a  pure  golden  yellow 
variety,  very  showy.  Messrs.  Peed's  Gloxinias  in 
this  tent  were  excellent. 

Boses. 

The  great  heat  in  the  tents  was  much  against 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  Roses,  and  the  pretty 
now  Tea  Sunrise  shown  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  of 
Uckfield,  Sussex,  in  large,  loose  bunches  showed 
signs  of  distress.  It  is  a  most  charming  Rose 
with  its  lovely  apricot  and  cerise  tints,  and  should 
bscome  popular. 

A  charming  exhibit  of  pot  Roses  was  put  up  by 
Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  of  Waltham  Cross,  the  hybrid 
climbing  Claire  Jacquier  being  very  pretty. 
Crimson  Rambler  was  well  shown,  and  several 
boxes  of  cut  flowers  in  all  the  popular  and  a  few 
new  kinds.  Mr.  G.  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  showed 
in  his  usual  excellent  style  some  fine  plants  of 
Acer  Negundo  and  Crimson  Rambler  backing  up 
a  number  of  boxes  of  very  fine  blooms.  A  couple 
of  dozen  Mrs.  John  Laing  were  excellent  for  the 
.season,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Catherine 
Mermet,  this  lovely  Tea  being  shown  in  perfect 
order.  Niphetos  was  not  large,  but  we  noted 
lovely  blooms  of  Bridesmaid,  Dupuy  Jamain,  a  fine 
two  dozen  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  pretty  flowers 
of  Clio,  a  soft  silvery  rose  with  blush  outer  petals. 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  a  magnificent  group  of 
Roses,  Juno,  a  pink  of  the  La  France  type, 
making  a  good  specimen,  asdidCamille  Bernardin 
among  crimsons.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son's  group 
was  also  a  good  one.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,  had  a  grand  group  in  which  the  foliage 
as  well  as  the  flowers  were  fine. 
Hardy  Plants. 

The  exhibits  of  these  flowers  without  exception 
were  good  ;  many  indeed  were  first  class  and  fully 
representative  of  the  many  good  things  now  in 
bloom.  It  is  worth  noting  too,  that  duplicates 
are  each  year  becoming  less  numerous,  and  that 
good  representative  bunches  of  each,  which,  by 
the  way,  are  all  sutticient,  have  taken  their  places. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  too  that  genuine  pot 
grown     plants,    as     opposed     to     lifted     things 


that  fade  quickly  and    but  prove  unsightly  ob- 
jects in  any  exhibition,  are  more  generally  seen. 

From  York  the  Massrs.  Bickhouse  and  Son 
brought  their  usual  exhibit,  and  this  year,  as 
formerly,  nicjly  arranged  with  choice  subjejts  for 
the  most  pirt.  Among  noticeable  things  was 
Saponaria  o^vmoides  alba,  of  which  a  large  pin 
was  shown.  Of  its  character  nothing  need  ba  said. 
It  is,  howover,  a  nearly  pure  white  form  of  this 
well-known  plant,  and  as  such  of  some  value  for 
the  rock  garden.  Good,  too,  were  Anemone 
palmata  alba,  not  less  so  A.  alpina,  with  a 
dozenof  its  wonderful  blossomson  stems  18  in.  high, 
and  many  obher  plants.  Freely  distributed  among 
these  things  was  Adiantum  padatum,  a  good 
background  being  formed  of  tall,  graceful  Bam- 
boos and  such  like  things.  Messrs.  A.  Young 
and  Co.,  Stevenage,  Herts,  had  a  group  of  Pop- 
pies, Geums,  Anemones,  and  Irises.  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  set  up  a  huge  group  of 
the  best  hardy  things,  masses  of  flowers  being 
chiefly  employed  to  demonstrate  their  worth. 
H^ro  we  noted  a  great  array  of  Tulips  of  capital 
quality  for  so  Ute  a  date,  and  equally  good  were 
the  Irises  now  in  flower.  Camassia  Leichtlini  was 
conspicuous.  P:tonies  and  Popple  i  were  in  pro- 
fusion, Pajnia  Wittmaaniana  being  very  beauti- 
fal.  Some  good  late  fliwers  of  Narcissus  Nelsoni 
major  and  N.  bicolor  grandis  were  also  shown. 
Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  also 
set  up  hardy  plants  in  good  numbers,  many 
choice  things  being  noted.  In  this  group  were 
some  new  varieties  of  American  Cowslip  (Dode- 
catheon),  many  of  them  very  beautiful.  Q.aite.a 
striking  plant  is  Spir:ea  Arancus  Kneifti,  which  in 
foliage  has  more  the  character  of  an  Aralia. 
Ourisia  coccinea,  with  brilliant  vermilion  flowers, 
was  also  in  this  group,  and  very  good,  too. 
Pyrethrums  and  many  other  showy  flowers  were 
also  shown.  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill, 
also  had  a  fine  lot  of  hardy  things,  including  fine 
Geums.  Leontopodium  himalaicum,  a  stronger- 
growing  form  than  the  odinary  Edelweiss,  was  in 
good  form,  and  beautifully  shown  was  the  hand- 
some Aquilegia  Stuarti.  Strong  spikes  of  Incar- 
villea  Delavayi  were  also  seen,  and  the  beautiful 
Iris  Korolkowi.  Of  more  than  passing  interest 
are  Primula  luteola  and  Thalictrum  orientale,  the 
latter  pure  white  above  the  most  dainty  leafage. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  many  good  and  beautiful, 
not  to  say  interesting,  things  in  this  collection. 
A  group  of  six  new  Astilbes  from  Messrs. 
Waveren  and  Kruyfb,  Sassenheim,  Holland, 
attracted  attention.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Ches 
hunt,  had  a  mixed  group,  in  which  Rhododen 
drons  and  many  good  Lilacs,  both  single  and 
double-flowered,  were  mingled  with  good  and 
choice  alpines  and  such  1  ke  things.  Another  good 
lot  of  hardy  things  and  in  considerable  numbers 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son, 
Woking.  Here  the  double  Snowdrop  Anemone, 
A.  sylvestris  fl.-pl.,  was  very  good,  some  large 
plants  in  a  pan  displaying  it  to  advantage.  A 
fine  plant  is  Kniphofia  Tucki,  the  earliest  of  its 
race  to  flower  and  valuable  from  this  point. 
Peonies,  Poppies,  Irises  and  such  things  were  in 
rich  profusion,  and  the  finely  coloured  flowers  of 
Incarvillea conspicuous.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., Totten- 
ham, had  one  of  their  usual  displays  of  flowers  that 
included  many  things  already  mentioned.  An 
exception,  however,  is  the  fine  spikes  of  Eremurus. 
Ononis  rotundifolia,  Lille',  and  hosts  of  showy 
subjects  were  also  staged.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  Colchester,  had  an  exhibit  unique  both 
in  its  variety  and  in  tlu  quality  of  the  plants. 
The  only  fault  to  be  found  here  was  that  more 
space  was  needed  to  set  up  so  beautifully  varied  a 
lot  of  flowers.  Quite  a  feast  alone  was  the  Liliums 
and  the  hardy  Cypripediums,  so  representative 
were  they.  Incarvillea  DeUvayi,  though  seen 
fre  quently  in  this  exhibition,  was  best  here,  the 
colour  very  rich,  and  the  flowers  larga.  Tho 
cut  spikes  of  such  Irises  as  I.  Korolkowi,  I.  K. 
violacea  and  I.  K.  Leichtlini  were  charm- 
ing. Ixias  and  Sparaxis  were  also  good  and 
in  capital  variety.  Calochorti  were  plentiful 
and  in  the  best  kinds,  the  exquisitely  white- 
bearded   C.   Purdyi    being  very  tine.      Japanese 
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Tree  Pa?onies  were  excellent.  A  splendid  lot  of 
Liliums  included  such  as  L.  Marhan,  L.  Hansoni, 
L.  Dalhansoni,  L.  Szovitzianum,  L.  longiflorum 
giganteum  and  a  numerous  array  of  L.  umbellatum 
and  L.  Thunbergianum  forms.  A  batch  of  Tufted 
Pansies  from  Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  Tam  worth, 
contained  many  good  and  apparently  useful 
things,  self  colours  being  decidedly  in  the 
majority.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  brought  a  mixed  group  of  Lilacs,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  similar  things,  both  in  much 
variety  and  in  the  best  kinds  in  commerce,  the 
former  being  especially  good  and  numerous.  Mr. 
T.  .Jannoch,  Dersingham,  near  Sandrlngham,  had 
a  stand  of  retarded  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  though 
we  scarcely  see  the  utility  of  such  at  a  time  when 
grand  spikes  are  being  taken  from  the  open 
ground— spikes,  too,  quite  double  the  size  of  the 
so-called  retarded  one'.  Lily  of  the  Valley  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Twickenham,  the  variety 
being  Victoria.  This  from  the  open  ground 
was  grand  in  the  extreme,  foliage  and 
flowers  being  equally  good  and  vigorous. 
The  exhibit  of  plants  from  the  Hardy  Plant  Co., 
Guildford,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
This  may  be  expected,  seeing  nearly  150  different 
species  and  varieties  were  shown,  many  rare  and 
beautiful.  One  such,  Haberlea  rhodopensis,  was 
covered  with  its  handsome  flowers,  a  fine  clump 
with  two  dozen  spikes  being  unique.  Achilleae 
and  Androsaces  were  also  plentiful.  Several 
hardy  Slipper  Orchids,  Rubus  arcticus,  Ramondia 
pyrenaica  alba,  Saponaria  ocymoides  splendidis- 
sima,  Heuchera  ribifolia.  Daphne  Cnoorum,  Onos- 
ma  tiuricum  with  golden  yellow  flowers,  and  a 
numerous  array  of  other  choice  and  pretty  things 
were  included  here.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley.  Sussex,  set  up  a  bank  of  Tufted  Pansies 
Mr.  R.  H.  Bath,  Wisbech,  brought  a  large  bank  of 
cut  blooms,  particularly  of  Irises,  Gladioli  of  the 
early  section  and  in  much  variety,  with  Cactus 
Dahlias.  Some  very  tine  perpetual-flowering 
Carnations  were  also  shown.  Daybreak  and 
Mme.  Th^rese  Franco,  pink  shades,  being  ex- 
cellent in  this  group.  A  big  display  of  cut 
blooms  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  spoiled  from  want  of 
space,  P;eonies  in  almost  endless  variety  and 
numbers,  and  many  very  fine,  being  included  in 
the  group.  Pyrethrums  and  hybrid  Columbines 
were  also  freely  shown,  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and 
Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  staged  fancy  and  Tufted 
Pansies,  both  in  fine  condition  and  in  great  va- 
riety. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  fruit  and  vegetables  at  this  show  may  be 
classed  as  an  average  exhibit.  We  regret  to  see 
that  many  of  the  exhibitors  follow  the  bad  example 
of  mixing  up  fruit  and  vegetables.  Carrots  are 
mixed  with  choice  Peaches  and  Cabbages  with 
Strawberries.  Certainly  the  two  cannot  be  com- 
bined to  advantage. 

Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  staged  a  very 
fine  lot  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  not  less  than  thirty 
varieties  baing  shown,  the  new  Cardinal  Nectarine 
being  a  prominent  exhibit,  both  gathered  fruit 
and  on  trees.  Early  Rivers  and  Lord  Napier, 
though  not  so  forward,  had  a  fine  set  of  fruit. 
The  Peaches  most  noticeable  were  Dagmar,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Crimson  Galande  and  Dr.  Hogs. 
Some  splendid  trees  of  Dryden  and  Humboldt 
Nectarinrs  were  much  admired  for  their  fine 
fruits.  Cherries  were  less  fine  than  usual  as  re- 
gards crop,  bu";  there  was  no  question  as  to 
quality.  Early  Prolific  Plums  and  a  few  other 
fruits  in  variety  made  up  a  very  choice  exhibit. 
Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co  ,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  staged  fruit  trees  in  pots — Peaches, 
Plums,  Oranges,  Nectarines  and  cordon  Goose- 
berries. There  were  splendid  Waterloo  Peaches, 
Early  Rivers  Nectarine,  Figs  St.  John  and  Made- 
line, with  Magnum  Bonum,  Early  Transparent 
and  Danniston's  Superb  Plums.  The  Fig  trees 
were  models  of  good  culture  and  the  Gooseberries 
over  5  feet  high,  were  laden  with  fruit.  At 
the  base  of  the  pot  trees  were  some  eighty 
dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  fine  con- 
dition   considering    the   lateness  of    the  season. 


Among  the  cooking  varieties,  mention  must  be 
made  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Prince  Arthur, 
Tibbett's  Pearmain,  Striped  Beaufin,  More  de 
Menage,  Newton  Wonder,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Bismarck,  Alfriston,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Calville  Rouge,  Lord  Derby,  and  Sandrlng- 
ham. Dessert  varieties  were  less  numerous, 
Wagoner,  Allen's  Everlasting,  Lord  Burghley, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Russets  in  variety,  and 
Buckingham  being  excellent,  with  good  stewing 
Pears.  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  staged  a 
very  fine  bank  of  Strawberries  in  pots,  the  varie- 
ties being  Leader  and  the  newer  Fillbasket.  The 
latter  is  evidently  a  very  fine  forcing  fruit,  there 
being  a  great  number  on  the  plants  and  of  good 
colour.  In  every  case  the  fruits  were  of  large  size 
and  of  good  quality.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  staged  a  splendid  collection  of  Peas. 
This  exhibit  showed  the  great  advance  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  early  varieties  of  late  years. 
The  kinds  were  mostly  of  the  Marrow  typa,  large 
and  full  and  of  a  beautiful  colour.  These  were 
shown  in  baskets,  no  less  than  forty  baskets  being 
staged,  in  some  half  a  dozen  varieties.  Early 
Giant  was  a  grand  example  of  the  earlier  types. 
Empress  was  very  fine.  Bountiful,  a  very  free- 
podding  variety,  is  excellent  for  forcing.  A  1 
and  Excelsior  were  equally  good.  There  was 
a  grand  lot  of  Winter  Beauty  Tomato,  the 
fruits  being  parfect  both  in  shape  and  colour. 
Messrs.  Webb,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  sent  Pea 
Senator  and  Cucumbers.  Webb's  Harbinger 
French  Beans  and  Perpetual  Bearer  Cucumbers 
were  also  shown.  The  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley,  put  up  a  large  collection  of  vegetables 
nicely  staged,  including  excellent  Peas  in  pots,  the 
variety  being  Excelsior,  also  Peerless  Cucumber, 
Tomato  Up-to-date,  Cauliflowers,  Potatoes, 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  Marrows  and  salads.  The 
Jadoo  Co.,  Ltd.,  Exeter,  had  Tomatoes  grown  in 
Jadoo  fibre,  the  fruit  of  good  size  and  well 
coloured.  Mr.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nurseries,  Farn- 
ham,  sent  a  splendid  lot  of  Tomato  Winter 
Beauty,  which  was  recently  given  an  award,  and 
is  doubtless  a  fine  winter  kind.  Other  varieties 
were  A  1,  Mitchell's  Hybrid,  Perfection, 
Challenger,  Chemin  Rouge  and  The  Cropper,  with 
dishes  of  Conqueror.  The  same  exhibitor  sent 
excellent  Cucumbers  Express,  Telegraph,  The 
Keeper,  Prizewinner,  Success  and  some  seedlings 
with  some  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  Melons,  &o. 
Messrs.  Carter  had  a  large  exhibit  of  vegetables, 
including  excellent  Cucumbers  Earliest  of  All  and 
Royal  Osborne ;  splendid  Daisy  and  forcing  Peas, 
also  Early  Morn  and  Springtide;  Duke  of  York 
and  Perfection  Tomatoes,  Longsword  and  climb- 
ing Beans,  Model  and  other  Leeks,  White  Cream 
Vegetable  Marrows,  good  Asparagus,  salads  in 
variety.  Potatoes  and  Beetroot. 

Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  The  Gardens,  Lockinge  Park, 
Wantage,  staged  very  fine  Foster's  Seedling, 
Madresfield  Court,  splendidly  coloured,  with  large 
berries  ;  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Buckland  Sweet- 
water Grapes.  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon  was  very 
fine.  Nectarine  Imperatrice,  Peach  Stirling 
Castle,  Brown  Turkey  and  White  Ischia  Figs, 
Monstera  deliciosa.  Royal  Sovereign  Striwberry, 
Citrons,  Oranges,  several  varieties  of  Melons, 
Apples,  and  Tomatoes  were  also  included.  Mr. 
W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park  Gardens,  Norwich, 
showed  a  bank  of  the  new  Lady  Suffield  Straw- 
berry. These  were  of  fine  size  and  of  good 
(juality,  and  barely  lost  an  award  of  merit. 
Doubtless  this  kind  will  be  seen  again  under 
more  favoural)le  conditions  from  plants  grown  in 
the  open.  A  very  beautiful  collection  of  fruit 
was  staged  by  Mr.  Mclndoe,  The  Gardens,  Hus- 
ton Hill,  Guisborough,  Yorks,  including  Peach 
(Jrosse  Mignonne,  Fig  Brown  Turkey,  and  several 
kinds  of  Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh  being  excel- 
lent. Black  Tartarian,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and 
Downton  Cherries,  several  seedling  Melons,  Eirly 
Rivers'  Nectarine,  very  fine  ;  Apples  in  variety. 
Carbine,  very  good  ;  Oranges  in  variety,  and  a 
dish  of  Lemons  were  also  shown  here.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Empson,  Ampthill  House  Gardens,  Bods, 
staged  a  nice  collection  of  fruit.  In  this  collec- 
tion were  a  fine  bunch  of  Bananas  growing  on  the 


plant,  and  several  kinds  of  Melons,  Gunton  Hero 
and  Hero  of  Lockinge  being  nice  fruits.  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Leader,  and  Royal  Sovereign  were  ex- 
cellent in  the  dishes  of  Strawberries,  and  stewing 
Pears  were  well  coloured  and  large.  The  same 
exhibitor  sent  a  large  collection  of  vegetables, 
including  fine  Lyon  and  Carter's  Model  Leeks, 
Tomatoes  Dedham  Favourite,  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  Market  Favourite,  Royal  Osborne  Cucumber, 
PeasModelandExpressin  pots, Cauliflowers,  Early 
Milan  Turnip,  Cabbage  in  variety.  Asparagus,  &c. 
Mr.  J.  Ryder,  Hawkwick  Gardens,  St.  Albans, 
sent  a  mixed  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
We  certainly  think  Strawberries  mixed  with  Cab- 
bages, Peaches  with  Carrots,  the  latter  .at  the 
base  of  pot  trees,  should  not  be  encouraged  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  B.  Ashton, 
Latham  House  Gardens,  Ormskirk,  sent  a  collec- 
tion of  Peaches,  very  good  fruit,  well  coloured. 
Some  very  fine  Asparagus  was  sent  by  Mr.  F, 
Chapman,  Colchester,  grand  produce,  and  perfect 
in  every  way.  Mr.  W.  Godfrey,  Colchester,  also 
sent  Asparagus,  large,  and  etiual  to  the  best 
continental.  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  Ba?cot  Park, 
Faringdon,  Berks,  sent  a  very  choice  lot  of  fruit, 
including  a  large  number  of  Melons  in  variety. 
Grapes  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  good 
Figs,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  Included  were 
also  Tomatoes,  Peas,  French  Beans,  Cauliflowers, 
and  good  Asparagus.  Mr.  A.  T.  Harwood,  Col- 
chester, also  sent  very  fine  Asparagus.  Mr.  R.  E. 
Addy,  Brentford,  sent  Mushrooms  in  pans,  also 
gathered,  and  the  spawn.  Mr.  W.  Robins, 
Hartwell  House  Gardens,  Aylesbury,  showed 
excellent  Hale's  Early  Peaches  and  Baauty  of 
Windsor  Melons,  nice  fruits.  Mr.  .1.  Crook, 
Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  sent  a  splendid  dish  of 
Sharpo's  Victor  Potato  and  Veitih's  Progress 
Bean  (grand  pods),  with  Tomatoes,  Carrots,  and 
Apple  Sturmer  Pippin. 

We  will  refer  in  our  next  issue  to  tha  list  of 
plants  to  which  certificates  have  been  given.  An 
official  list  of  awards  appears  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 


The  Bath  and  West  of  England  show. — 
Though  small,  the  flower  show  held  in  the  show 
ground  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society 
is  always  good.  At  Exeter  the  arrangement 
which  has  been  in  force  in  previous  years  was 
adopted  ;  a  large  mass  of  plants  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  space,  and  around  the  sides  were 
specimen  plants  and  flowers.  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons  showed  a  splendid  collection  of  Tulips, 
P.-eonies,  and  Iris,  and  Messrs.  .John  Laing  and 
Soas  Bagonias  and  various  fine-leaved  greenhouse 
plants.  At  one  end  of  the  tent  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Son,  of  Exeter,  made  an  excellent  display. 
Included  among  the  plants  were  a  fine  Magnolia 
in  bloom.  Rose  Crimson  Rambler,  and  Hydran- 
geas, while  the  rockwork,  designed  by  Mr.  Meyer 
and  well  arranged  with  various  hardy  plants, 
attracted  much  attention.  Messrs.  Veitch  also 
showed  plants  of  Sarracenias,  Irises,  and  Glox- 
inias. Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  devoted 
much  space  to  a  fine  assortment  of  Pa^onies  and 
Amaryllis.  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  showed 
Pansies,  and  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons,  of 
Bath,  Clematises,  Lilacs,  and  Roses.  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  in  the  centre  had 
a  nice  display  of  Azaleas,  Calceolarias,  and  Car- 
nations ;  this  was  fl  inked  by  Mr.  Godfrey's 
(Extnouth)  grout),  con'aining  Cannas,  Pelar- 
goniums, Ericas,  and  Anthuriums,  and  by  that 
of  Mr.  W.  Brock,  of  Exeter,  who  sent  Dendrobes, 
Cypripediums,  and  other  Orchids  from  his 
private  collection.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,  had  a  brilliant  mass  of  cottage  and 
Parrot  Tulips,  Cannas,  Roses,  Hippeastrums, 
and  Narcissi.  Among  the  other  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  B.  Brown  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  whose 
collection  included  Aphelexis,  Genista  Andreana, 
Hydrangea,  and  fine  examples  of  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Hill,  of  Crediton, 
who  showed  Amaryllises  and  Pelargoniums. 
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Chrysanthemums. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTE.S. 
Plants  on  walls  put  out  in  April  are  growing 
apace,  especially  where  the  soil  was  renewed. 
In  the  case  of  old  roots  or  stools  that  flowered 
the  previous  year  in  pots  many  shoots  will  be 
springing  up  from  the  base,  and  in  some  in- 
stances will  require  thinning.  If  these  strong 
shoots  are  given  reasonable  space  to  develop, 
the  after-growth  will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 
In  due  course  the  plants  will  make  what  is 
known  as  their  fir.st  lireak,  this  being  caused  by 
the  formation  of  a  flower-bud  in  the  point  of 
the  shoot.  This  for  a  time  checks  the  growth 
and  induces  other  shoots  to  push  into  activity. 
Where  the  shoots  are  weakened  by  overcrowd- 
ing at  the  base,  the  after-growth  cannot  be 
nearly  so  strong.  Thin  the  shoots  early  to  four 
or  six  on  a  plant  if  these  are  not  more  than 
2  feet  apart.  Secure  them  early  to  the  wall  to 
avoid  crooked  growth.  The  aim  should  be  to 
have  the  wall  at  first  quite  hidden  by  foliage. 
Keep  the  surface-soil  stirred  to  prevent  slug 
attacks,  accelerate  growth,  and  prevent  evapo- 
ration of  moisture.  Should  the  weather  set  in 
dry  and  hot,  mulch  with  half-rotten  horse 
manure  and  water  freely.  Black  and  green-fly 
will  attack  the  points  of  the  young  shoots. 
Get  rid  of  these  quickly  by  the  aid  of  to- 
bacco powder  sprinkled  on  the  afl'ected  parts. 
The  early-flowering  section,  such  as  Ryecroft 
Glory  and  Roi  des  Prgcoces,  planted  in  the 
open  are  making  satisfactory  progress.  Instead 
of  constantly  pinching  out  the  points  of  growth 
allow  them  to  grow  away  uninterruptedly  ;  the 
growth  is  stronger  and  the  plants  better 
adapted  for  supplying  blooms  in  clusters  on 
long  stems.  This  is  the  best  means  of  filling 
vases  efi'ectively.  Place  supports  early  to  the 
plants,  so  as  to  keep  them  quite  upright  in 
growth,  and  keep  the  soil  constantly  stirred  to 
destroy  weeds  and  encourage  vigorous  growth. 

plants  grown  as   specimens  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  blooms  are  at  this  season  very 


often  attacked  by  the  Celery  fly  maggot,  which 
injures  the  foliage  by  boring  between  the  upper 
arid  under  leaf  surface.  The  fly  itself  deposits 
its  eggs  by  puncturing  the  skin  on  the  surface. 
The  only  cure  for  the  maggot  itself  is  hand- 
picking,  which  is  not  only  a  tedious  process, 
but  the  foliage  is  sure  to  be  spoilt  or  disfigured 
to  some  extent.  The  best  remedy  is  preven- 
tion, easily  efi'ected  by  occasionally  syringing 
the  plants  with  petroleum  in  a  weak  state.  To 
a  3-gallon  can  of  water  add  a  wineglassful  of 
petroleum,  keeping  it  well  stirred  while  in  use. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  insert  cuttings  for  the 
production  of  a  stock  of  plants  next  season.  It 
very  often  happens  that  varieties  of  the  most 
value  are  shy  in  throwing  up  cuttings  in  No- 
vember ;  even  if  they  are  not,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  a  sufiiciency  of  suitable  cuttings.  Stout 
sucker  growths  taken  ofl"  now,  inserted  singly 
into  small  pots,  given  a  little  heat  under  a  hand- 
light,  hardened  ofl'  gradually,  and  shifted  even- 
tually into  5-inoh  pots  and  restricted  to  one 
stem  in  growth,  will  not  only  give  cuttings 
freely,  but  will  produce  a  single  blossom  of 
good  quality.  That  charming  Japanese  variety 
Viviand  Morel  and  its  ofispring,  Charles  Davis, 
Lady  Hanham,  and  the  new  pure  white  Mrs. 
Ritson,  are  most  desirable  sorts  to  grow,  espe- 
cially where  dwarf  plants  are  required  for 
grouping.  Stout  cuttings  inserted  and  treated 
as  previously  noted  give  excellent  results.  No 
where  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  I  seen  these 
sorts  so  well  represented  as  in  Edinburgh.  The 
blooms  there  are  deeper  than  they  are  wide, 
which  is  a  point  of  special  importance.  Culti- 
vators there  adopt  a  dift'erent  system  to  obtain 
such  good  results  from  that  practised  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  In  March  (about 
the  9th)  the  plants  are  growing  in  4-inch  pots  ; 
they  are  then  cut  back  to  three  eyes,  the  growth 
resulting  from  this  treatment  is  pinched  again 
about  June  18,  and  the  plants  grown  finally  in 
pots  8  J  inches  in  diameter. 

Newly-potted  plants  of  any  section  and  grown 
for  any  purpose  ought  not  to  be  too  freely 
watered.     If  the  roots  were  thoroughly  moist 


when  potted  they  will  not  require  more  for 
several  days.  The  plants  should,  however,  be 
syringed  throe  times  daily  to  prevent  the  leaves 
flagging.  E.  MoLYXEUX. 


Rose  Garden. 


HYBRID  TEA  ROSE  REINE  OLGA  DE 
WURTEMBURG. 
This  Rose  succeeds  much  better  with  me  grown 
and  trained  on  a  wall  than  it  does  by  cultivating 
it  as  a  bush.  It  is  far  too  rampant  a  grower  to 
be  a  success  in  the  latter  form,  the  needful  prun- 
ing to  keep  it  in  bounds  aggravating  the  evil  by 
causing  it  to  make  a  thicket  of  growth,  and  as  a 
natural  sequence  it  then  flowers  but  sparsely.  It 
would  no  doubt  do  well  and  flower  freely  enough 
if  the  wood  were  only  thinned  out,  and  the  re- 
maining shoots  shortened  a  little  and  then  pegged 
down,  but  this  style  of  growing  Roses  is  not  pos- 
sible here.  This  led  me,  therefore,  to  lift  and 
transfer  the  plant  from  an  open  bed  to  a  wall 
facing  due  south,  and  the  results  are  most  satis- 
factory, drown  in  this  way  it  appears  to  be 
quite  at  home  and  (lowers  with  great  freedom,  its 
semi-double  vivid  red  blossoms  making  a  great 
show.  It  is  also  a  very  early  bloomer,  the  first 
buds  opening  the  first  week  in  May,  at  a  time 
when  outdoor  Roses— especially  in  such  a  back- 
ward season  as  the  present  one  has  been— are 
very  scarce.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  stray 
blossoms  of  Nipheto?  and  one  or  two  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  I  should  have  had  but  few  Roses  to  cut 
during  the  past  few  weeks  had  it  not  been  for 
Raine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg.  This  variety  is, 
therefore,  a  great  addition  to  our  early-flowering 
climbing  or  wall  Roses.  My  plant  has  not,  of 
course,  had  time  to  get  thoroughly  established, 
but  when  it  does  I  shall  be  greatly  deceived  if  it 
does  not  make  a  fine  show  next  spring.  The  fact 
of  lifting  and  transferring  it  to  its  present  quarters 
has  in  no  way  affected  its  vigour,  as  it  is  already 
beginning  to  make  many  strong  growths.  These 
witl  be  thinned  out  in  due  course,  no  more  being 
retained  than  there  is  absolutely  room  for,  as  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  Rose  which  will  succeed 
best  grown  on  the  extension  principle.    The  plant 
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retained  its  foliage  right  through  the  winter,  but 
this  might  have  been  owing  to  the  season  being 
80  mild  and  open,  as  I  have  not  seen  the  fact  re- 
corded of  its  being  an  evergreen  Rose. 

A.  W. 


first  crop  they  give  a  continuous  supply  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  if  plunged  outdoors  and 
well  looked  after,  not  forgetting  to  give  them 
occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure.— P. 


Noisette  Bose  Reve  d'Or.  —  This  is  a 
splendid  Rose  for  covering  a  wall  quickly,  and  it 
is  also  a  wonderfully  free-flowering  variety,  the 
blossoms  being  produced  in  bunches  of  from  four 
to  five  in  each.  Early  in  spring,  when  it  begins 
to  put  forth  growth,  its  bronzy  looking  foliage  is 
very  ornamental,  resembling,  as  it  does  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  unfolding  leaves  of  the  Copper  Beech 
in  colour.  The  leaves  gradually  become  green, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  fully  grown  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  great  profusion.  In  colour  they 
greatly  resemble  those  of  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
perhaps  of  a  little  darker  shade,  but  the  individual 
blooms  are  smaller.  It  is  a  valuable  Rose  for  cut- 
ting, as  it  lasts  several  days  in  good  condition  in 
a  bowl  in  a  dsvellingroom.— A.  W. 

Rose  La  Sylphide. — At  one  time  I  had  a 
magnificent  Rose  growing  on  a  west  wall  under 
the  above  name.  It  was,  unfortunately,  killed  by 
the  severe  frost  some  few  years  ago.  Its  habit  of 
growth  was  that  of  a  Noisette,  and  it  flowered  in 
a  similar  manner  to  Lamarque.  The  flowers  were 
pale  yellow,  very  full,  double,  long-stemmed  and 
Tea-scented.  It  was  a  splendid  Kose  for  cutting 
to  send  away  long  distances,  and  I  have  had 
flowers  of  it  last  in  excellent  condition  some  days 
after  a  long  railway  journey.  That  veteran  Rose 
grower,  Mr.  John  Cranston,  when  looking  round 
here  a  few  years  back,  remarked  upon  its  good 
qualities  and  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
it.  I  should  much  like  to  become  possessed  of  it 
again,  and  am  hoping  that  some  reader  of  The 
Garden  may  perhaps  be  able  to  tell  me  where  I 
can  procure  it.— A.  Ward,  Sloke  Edith  G(irden«, 
Hereford. 

Bose  Marquise  Litta  (Hybrid  Tea). — This 
is  excellent  for  growing  in  pots.  The  handsome 
half-open  flowers  are  borne  on  good  stiff  growths, 
their  form  being  cupped,  but  in  the  partly  deve- 
loped blooms  the  petals  turn  outward  at  the  edges 
something  like  a  chalice.  Roses  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  Marquise  Litta  become  doubly  valuable  by 
reason  of  their  substantial  pstals,  for  obviously 
the  blossoms  are  more  lasting  and  can  endure 
with  comparative  impunity  the  changes  of  our 
climate  much  better  than  the  flimsy  -  petalled 
varieties,  be  they  grown  in  pots  or  outdoors. 
The  rich  carmine  and  vermilion  hue  of  the  petals 
appears  to  become  intensified  when  the  plants  are 
grown  cool  under  glass.  Some  excellent  stand- 
ards of  this  variety  were  noticed  at  the  Temple 
show.  For  outside  culture  I  should  select  kinds 
of  greater  vigour  than  Marquise  Litta.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  a  bad  grower,  like  Xavier  Olibo,  but  it 
would  not  make  such  a  fine  tree  as  Magna  Charta, 
Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  Gustavo  Regis,  and  similar 
Roses.— P. 

Old-fdshioned  Boses  in  pots.-  Some  old 
favourites  like  the  Hybrid  Chinese  Juno  grown 
in  pots  and  exhibited  at  the  Temple  show  were 
sufficient  to  recall  to  many  individuals  the 
grandeur  of  some  of  the  now  almost  forgotte: 
favourites  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  For  pots 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  equally  if  not  more  valu- 
able than  many  of  the  so-called  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
because  one  never  attempts  to  obtain  a  second 
bloom  from  pot  -  grown  plants  of  this  tribe ; 
therefore  to  have  pot  Roses  that  will  grow  freely 
one  would  do  well  to  introduce  into  their  collec- 
tion a  few  of  these  fine  old  Roses.  In  addition  to 
Juno  I  would  recommend  Charles  Lawson 
fragrant  as  a  Cabbage  Rose ;  Paul  Ricaut, 
glowing  crimson,  and  very  sweet ;  and  Ch^n(;dol<', 
another  richly  coloured  kind.  Certainly  if  stan- 
dards were  desired  (and  nothing  is  more  beautiful 
for  conservatory  decoration  than  a  finely-grown, 
almost  weeping  standard  Rose),  then  I  would 
recommend  these  old  favourites  for  that  particu- 
lar form.  Of  course,  where  room  is  available  for 
only  a  few  trees,  then  by  all  means  have  Tea 
Roses,  for  even  if  they  are  not  wanted  inside  after 


NOTES  AXD  QUESTIONS.— ROSES. 

I  he  Himalayan  Scotch  Rose  (R.  spinosis- 
sinia  var.  altaica). — This  pretty  Bose  is  one  of  the 
earliest  to  unfold  its  delicate  lemon-white  blossoms. 
Il  first  appeared  on  May  27  simultaneously  with  some 
common  single  Scotch  Roses,  followed  three  days  later 
by  B.  alpina.  Perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  R. 
altaica  is  to  be  found  in  its  buds,  which  are  double  the 
length  of  those  of  the  commDU  single  Scotch  vavieties 
and  look  like  miniature  creamy  white  Niphetos.  The 
full-blown  flowers  are  quite  2  inches  across,  and  con- 
sist of  five  petals.  They  are  succeeded  by  large  black 
seed-pods.  There  is  a  peculiar  delight  in  growiug 
these  farly-flowering  Roses,  for  their  sweetly,  if  not 
powerfully  fragrant  blossoms  have  freshness  and  more 
lasting  qualities  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


Books. 

REPORT  OF  OBSERVATIONS  OF  INJURI 
OUS  INSECTS  AND  COMMON  FARM 
PESTS  DURING  THE  YEAR  189S.* 
Miss  Ormerod  has  just  published  the  twenty- 
second  of  her  annual  reports  on  injurious  insects. 
In  her  preface  she  mentions  that  this  is  the  last  of 
the  series,  and  that  she  proposes  to  commence  a 
second  series  with  "A  little  difference  in  the 
plan,  so  that  I  may  utilise  short  notes  of  usefu 
means  of  prevention  and  remedies  sent  me,  in  c 
separate  heading,  following  the  body  of  the  re 
port  and  under  a  distinctive  heading  ;  thus  I  hope 
that  we  may  gather  up  all  information  sent,  but 
without  encumbering  the  report  with  repetition 
of  figures  and  descriptions  save  where  necessary 
This  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  mattei 
will,  I  hope,  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  consult 
these  reports,  for  hitherto,  as  I  have  often  pointed 
out,  their  value  has  been  considerably  diminished 
by  the  comparative  difficulty  there  is  in  finding 
the  precise  information  one  wants,  for  one  has  to 
read  through  much  that  is  of  no  impoitance  what 
ever.''  The  authoress  also  mentions  that  she  is 
publishing  an  index  to  the  whole  series  ;  this 
should  be  most  useful,  and  should  be  obtained  by 
all  who  have  the  reports. 

The  report  is  smaller  than  the  one  published 
last  year  and  the  number  of  insects  rather  less. 
Though  the  numbsr  of  different  kinds  of  insects 
inquired  about  is  rather  more,  last  year  the  corn 
and  farm  crops  generally  appear  to  has'e  suffered 
less  than  usual,  but  gardens  suffered  much  from 
the  attacks  of  various  caterpillars  and  aphides. 
There  are  several  insects  reported  on  for  the 
first  time,  but  most  are  old  friends,  which, 
like  the  poor,  seem  always  with  us,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  resources  of  science  no 
doubt  always  will  be.  The  eye-epotted  bud  moth 
(Hedya  ocellana),  whose  caterpillar  is  known  as 
the  red  bud  caterpillar,  is  mentioned  as  a  pest 
which  is  more  common  than  is  usually  supposed. 
It  has  only  once  been  detected  injuring  fruit 
trees  in  England,  namely,  in  Hornsey  in  1SS9,  but 
it  is  a  common  insect,  and  is  very  destructive  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  caterpillar 
attacks  the  buds  just  as  they  are  opening,  so  that 
"  the  young  leaves  remain  stunted  and  shrivelled 
instead  of  fully  expanding,  and  towards  the 
middle  of  the  month  all  the  young  shoots,  many 
of  them  showing  blossom,  began  to  droop  and 
wither,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  every  young 
shoot  had  withered."  The  best  remedy  if  the 
blossoms  are  within  reach  is  to  cut  off  the 
infested  bunch  as  soon  as  it  is  noticed  that  it  is 
attacked.  If  the  pest  cannot  be  reached  in  th: 
way,  recourse  must  be  had  to  arsenical  sprays,  for 
the   application    of    which   due   instructions 

*  "  Report  of  Observations  of  lujurious  Insects  and 
Common  Farm  Pests  during  the  Year  18U3."  T.vonty 
se'coud  report.  By  E.  A.  Ormerod.  Simpk' 
and  Co. 


given.  The  pith  moth  (Laverna  atra)  is 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  these  reports. 
Like  the  last  species,  its  caterpillars  are  probably 
far  more  injurious  than  is  generally  supposed  ; 
they  feed  in  the  centre  of  the  shoots  just  below 
the  Apple  blossoms.  Cutting  off  and  burning  the 
infested  twigs  seem  to  be  the  only  remedy, 
spraying  in  this  case  being  of  no  use.  The  so- 
called  Clover  sickness  has  hitherto  been 
attributed  to  the  attack  of  one  of  the  eelworms 
(Tylenchus  devastatrix)  ;  it  now  appears  that  it  is 
at  times  caused  by  a  fungus  (Sclerotinia  tri- 
foliorum).  In  Holland,  according  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Bos, 
this  disease  is  more  often  caused  by  the  fungus 
than  by  the  etlworms,  but  plants  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  both,  and  in  England  the  eelworm 
seems  to  be  the  usual  ciuse.  Some  beetles 
which  are  of  service  by  feeding  on  other  insects 
are  reported  on  for  the  first  time.  These 
beetles  belong  to  the  genus  Telephorus,  and  are 
commonly  known  as  "soldiers"  and  "sailors." 
The  reason  for  these  names  puzzles  Miss  Ormerod, 
but  I  have  always,  and  I  imagined  others  did 
too,  associated  these  names  with  the  beetles  on 
account  of  the  different  colour  cf  their  wing  cases, 
those  of  the  "  soldiers"  being  of  a  dull  rtd  colour, 
those  of  the  "sailors"  being  of  a  bluish  lead 
colour.  There  are  a  large  number  of  species 
belonging  to  this  genus.  Several  of  them  are  very 
common.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  half  an  inch  in  length,  have  long  feelers, 
and  are  much  less  hard  and  horny  than  most 
beetles.  Notwithstanding  the  last  two  summers 
have  been  unusually  warm  and  dry,  the  Hessian 
fly,  about  which  there  was  such  a  scare  a  few 
years  ago,  %va3  not  reported  from  any  quarter  as 
having  done  any  mischief,  so  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  at  present  to  fear  that  it 
may  become  a  frequent  pest  in  this  country.  In 
reporting  on  the  Currant  scale,  the  newly-hatched 
young  are  spoken  of  as  "the  maggots,  or  larva>." 
The  word  larvae  is  quite  correct,  but  it  is  very  mis- 
leading to  call  them  maggots,  as  the  word 
maggots  is  usually,  and  quite  correctly,  supposed 
to  refer  to  small,  soft,  legless  grubs,  the  oflspring 
of  flies,  which  in  no  way  resemble  the  young 
scales.  Itis  a  pity  that  there  is  no  English  word  to 
designate  these  larva^  but  it  would  be  better  to 
coin  a  word  than  to  use  one  that  is  in  common 
use  to  designate  a  perfectly  different  kind  of 
insect. 

The  subjects  in  this  report  appear  to  be  ar- 
ranged alphibst'cally,  hut  this  arrangement  is 
not'consistently  followed  out,  as  some  insects  are 
p'aced  under  the  name  of  their  food  plant  and 
others  are  not.  Then  a  heading  is  given  of 
"Seeds,  Stores,  and  Wood,"  under  which  heading 
one  would  have  expected  to  find  the  larder,  or 
bacon  beetle.  But,  no  :  it  is  to  bs  found  under 
the  letter  L.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  new 
series  of  these  reports  more  care  will  be  given  to 
the  editing.  The  flea  and  the  forest  fly  may 
fairly  be  classed  among  injutious  insects,  though 
they  do  not  attack  any  crop.  But  it  is  diflioulb 
to  see  why  the  grouse  fly  should  find  a  place  in 
these  reports.  Though  it  is  a  parasite  on  the 
grouse,  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  birds 
suffer  from  it,  and  generally  only  two  or  three 
are  found  on  a  bird.  ('■<•  S.  S. 


MY  ROSES.* 
In  this  pleasantly  written  little  book  Mrs. 
Crofton  records  her  experiences  in  Rose  culture 
from  the  time,  as  she  says,  "  she  knew  nothing  " 
to  the  point  when,  having  been  so  successful,  her 
friends  asked  her  to  tell  them  in  book  form  how 
to  grow  Roses.  She  has  chapters  on  soils,  plant- 
ing, pruning,  and  general  cultural  treatment, 
which  all  agree  with  what  is  generally  considered 
to  ba  sound  practice.  Her  instructions  are 
written  in  a  style  free  from  technicalities,  so  that 
they  may  be  understood  by  those  who  are  inno- 
cent of  gardening  knowledge.  One  might,  per- 
haps, differ  from  the  authoress  in  mino^deteib, 
them."  By 
Lane,    The 


Mv    Roses,    and    how    I 
Marshall,  I  Helen   Milnim   (Mrs.   Crofton) 
I  Bodley  Head,  London. 
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such,  for  instance,  as  applying  tobacco  powder  to 
Roses  as  a  check  to  mildew,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  book  is  such  that  a  novice  might  implicitly 
follow,  while  the  more  experienced  may  probably 
find  useful  hints.  The  descriptive  list  of  select 
Roses  might  with  advantage  be  extended  in  a 
future  edition,  and  made  to  include  not  only  the 
best  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  but  selections  of 
Roses  from  all  the  sections  and  for  all  places  in  a 
garden,  especially  for  the  wall,  pergola,  and 
pillar.  The  selection  given,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  fill  a  good-sized  Rose  garden  if  planted  in 
groups  of  dozens  and  half-dozens,  as  the  writer 
wisely  recommends,  for  colour  effect  of  masses. 
The  short  chapter  on  exhibiting  Roses  shows  how 
enthusiastic  the  authoress  is,  and  she  might  with 
advantage  have  added  a  chapter  on  the  diflerent 
kinds  of  stocks  for  budding  and  their  suitability 
to  particular  sorts  and  soils,  besides  a  few  words 
on  the  advantages  of  growing  Roses  on  their  own 
roots — a  practice  which  we  are  pleased  to  note  is 
becoming  more  and  more  prevalent.  W.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

GREEN  HARICOTS. 
Haricots  ought  not  to  be  sown  too  early  un- 
less one  has  boxes  and  frames  for  their  protec- 
tion in  case  of  need.  In  the  open,  unless  pro- 
tected, they  can  seldom  be  sown  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  May.  The  Haricot  loves  a  cool, 
but  not  too  moist  soil.  Sowing  of  dwarf 
Haricots  in  the  open  is  carried  out  as  follows  : 
If  the  soil  is  clayey  and  damp,  draw  deep  fur- 
rows 16  inches  apart ;  sow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows  one  Haricot  at  every  4  inches  or  so  and 
cover  up  lightly  with  soil,  as  the  Haricot  if 
buried  too  deeply  rots.  When  four  leaves  ap- 
pear, the  weather  being  dry  and  the  time  mid- 
day, fill  up  the  furrows.  Haricots  so  banked 
up  gain  in  vigour  and  productiveness.  In  ap- 
plying ashes,  an  operation  whicli  greatly  increases 
the  crop,  scatter  the  ashes  the  full  length  of  the 
furrows  to  a  width  of  8  inches  after  the  Haricot.s 
are  sown  and  covered  over,  and  leave  them  until 
the  first  earthing-up  puts  them  under  the  soil. 
Take  care  not  to  scatter  the  ashes  before  sow- 
ing, nor  allow  them  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  seed,  as  they  would  prevent  germination. 
I  say  earth-up  in  dry  weather  and  at  mid-day, 
because  earthing-up  when  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  are  moistened  with  rain  or  dew  causes 
mildew  and  sensibly  diminishes  the  crop. 

In  damp  soils  I  advise  sowing  in  lines,  as  it 
allows  the  air  to  circulate  and  the  Haricots  are 
less  liable  to  rot.  Bloreover,  experience  proves 
that  by  this  method  the  plants  are  twice  as 
productive  as  those  sown  in  clumps  in  damp 
soils.  The  more  clayey  the  soil,  the  more  freely 
ought  the  ashes  to  be  applied.  In  light  soils, 
on  the  contrary,  sow  the  Haricots  in  clumps 
3^  inches  to  4  inches  deep,  arranged  in  fives  at 
12  inches  apart  in  all  directions.  Make  the 
clumps  more  or  less  thick  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Thus  for  Flageolet,  put 
five  to  seven  Haricots  in  a  soil  of  average  sub- 
stance and  seven  to  nine,  or  even  ten,  in 
siliceous  soils.  The  aim  is  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  bed  with  leaves  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  .soil  becoming  parched.  Sowing  in 
clumps  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  sowing 
in  lines.  The  seed  is  covered  over  very  lightly, 
ashes  are  applied,  and  earthing  up  is  done  when 
the  plants  have  four  leaves.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant the  depth  of  the  clumps  should  be  as 
stated,  because  the  Haricots  are  then  naturally 
protected  from  white  frosts.  Moreover,  the 
Haricot  stem  is  furnished  at  the  base  of  the 
cotyledon  with  a  pod  which  is  very  apt  to  throw 
out  roots,  and  this  takes  place  always  if  the 
pod  is  covered  over  at  the  first  earthing  up. 


Very  vigorous  Haricots  are  produced  by  this  ^  than  good,  yet  ignore  altogether  the  more 
treatment,  and  much  more  abundantly  than  '  rational  way  of  feeding  during  the  growing 
when  sown  on  the  flat.  A  second,  and  some-  season.  Administered  at  that  period  the  roots 
times  a  third  earthing  up  is  needed  for  dwarf  get  the  benefit  of  either  farmyard  liquid,  an 
Haricots,  especially  if  watered.  Watered  they  e^ce  lent  stimulant  for  Asparagus,  or  an  approved 
.  ,       -c    ^         ■     :,  ii  i\T  i       ,   ..  i.    lertiliser  applied  on  the  surface  and  washed  home 

must  be  If  sown  m  dry  weather.  Water  must  .^^^  ^ten  they  are  able  to  assimilate  it.  The 
also  be  given  when  the  Haricots  are  forming  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j„  improved  growth.  Fish 
order  that   they  may  be   large   and    tender   ^a^ure  is  a  capital  dressing  for  this  crop,  so  also 


when  gathered. 


V.UIIETIES. 


The  varieties  suitable  for  producing  green 
Haricots  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
are  good.  I  should  recommend  the  following  : 
Haricot  I'lndispensable,  Flageolet  tres  Hatif 
d'Etampes,  Bagnolet,  Noir  Hdtif  de  Belgique, 
to  which  should  be  added  those  mentioned  by 
me  in  a  former  article  on  early  Haricots. 
Haricots  d'Alger  Noir  Nain  and  Nain  Blanc 
Hatif,  without  parchment,  also  may  be  grown 
with  confidence. 

If  beds  are  set  apart  for  the  production  of 
green  Haricots,  gather  as  fast  as  they  form  ; 
gather,  too,  even  if  they  should  be  given  away,  I  The  present  season  has  been  a  favourable  one 
but  never  allow  the  seed  to  form,  as  that  would  !  for  this  delicious  vegetable,  and  where  the 
destroy  the  crop  of  green  Haricots  for  the  sake  ground  is  in  good  heart  an  abundance  of  fine 
of  a  paltry  yield  of  seed.  Of  two  courses 
choose  one  ;  either  make  your  beds  for  green 


nitrate  of  soda,  but  care  is  needed  in  the 
application  of  the  latter,  little  and  often  being 
best.  It  is  safest  in  light  shallow  soils,  being 
liable  to  cause  harm  on  strong  retentive  soils, 
unless  used  in  strict  moderation,  although  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of  fine 
Asparagus.  Salt  is  a  good  labour  eoonomiser,  as 
strewn  in  moderation  on  light  soil  beds  it 
destroys  weeds  and  saves  hand  weeding. 
Summer  mulching  is  too  little  regarded,  nothing 
being  more  suitable  where  artificial  stimulants 
are  applied  than  spent  Mushroom  manure.— J.  G. 


Haricots  or  for  the  sake  of  seed,  but  never  for 
both.  Plants  grown  for  green  Haricots  should 
be  constantly  gathered,  as  the  more  one  gathers 
the  more  one  reaps.  Plants  intended  for  seed 
should  be  let  alone.  The  pods  first  formed 
are  the  most  vigorous,  and  the  germination  of 
the  seed  is  assured.  If  removed,  those  which 
follow  produce  a  few  puny,  starved  seeds  only. 
Green  Haricots  can  be  had  all  through  the 
summer  by  sowing  at  intervals  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  days.— H.  Theulier  fils,  in  Eevue 
Hortirole. 


"Winter  Spinach.^Although  winter  Spinach 
s  not  sown  till  August  and  September,  yet  in 
gardens  in  which  wireworm  abounds  it  is  well  if 
the  plot  can  be  spared  now  to  get  it  in  readiness 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  necessary  materials. 
A  good  coating  of  g.is-lime  may  well  be  dug  in 
and  digging  completed,  a  little  more,  together 
with  some  burnt  garden  refuse,  wood  ashes,  and 
a  little  soot,  scuffled  in  immediately  beneath  the 

surface  with  a  five-tined  fork.     Sufficient   time   th^g^  of  superior  quality.  I  noticed  at  the  Temple 
will   then   elapse  between  now  and  sowing  the  ,    ,    "'' ""'"i'?^""' JJ        /.  „„  „,.i,;i -.^j  i,„ 

seed   to  allow  of  the  strength    of  the  topmost   show  some  bunches  of  Asparagus  exhibited  by 


heads  has  been  produced.  If  we  look  into  the 
greengrocers'  shops,  we  there  find  it  displayed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  various  modes 
of  cultivation.  There  are  the  giant  French,  the 
English,  Spanish,  &c.,  side  by  side,  and  all  find 
purchasers.  The  enormous  white  growths  pro- 
duced by  the  French  command  the  highest 
price.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  diflicult  to 
understand,  seeing  that  there  is  far  more  eat- 
able in  a  bunch  of  good  English-grown  than  in 
half  a  dozen  bunches  of  this  giant  French,  as 
nine-tenths  of  the  latter  finds  its  way  into  the 
wash-tub.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  flavour  of  good  English  Asparagus  and  that 
grown  on  the  French  system,  yet  so  many  pre- 
fer the  latter.  This  cannot  be  because  of  its 
superior  (juality,  as  that  is  out  of  the  question, 
neither  can  it  be  its  appearance  when  cooked, 
for  one  might  just  as  well  place  so  many  peeled 
willow  sticks  before  their  guests  as  these 
blanched  Asparagus  stems,  as  there  is  but 
little  difl'erence  either  in  appearance  or  flavour. 
We  are  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  encouraging 
the  production  of  monstrous  heads  rather  than 


seed  to  allow  of  the  strength  of  the  topmost 
dose  to  be  washed  down.  When  the  plot  is  so  pre- 
pared the  pest  seldom  attacks  Spinach  roots,  and 
the  above  ingredients  having  by  sowing  time  lost 
much  of  their  strength  act  as  a  good  fertiliser  to 
the  crop.     Ground  from  which  Cauliflowers,  Peas, 

Cabbages  have  been  cleared  will  answer  well. 

.J.  C. 

Coleworts.— Some  people  like  to  have  a  smal 


growers  from  Colchester,  both  of  which 
had  a  tendency  to  favour  the  French  system, 
by  having  long  blanched  stems.  Such  growths 
are  not  so  difficult  to  produce  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  It  is  by  cutting  them  ofl'  so 
much  below  the  surface  that  in  a  great  measure 
this  is  efl'ected,  for  it  allowed  to  grow  so  that 
there  would  be  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  green 


batch  of  this  very  useful  vegetable  in  early  above  the  surface  their  size  would  be  somewhat 
autumn,  though  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  them  I  reduced.  To  me  it  seems  a  great  waste  to  en- 
after  having  beensubjected  to  some  sharp  frosts.  I  ^,jjm.j^„g'grior  cultivation  at  the  expense  of 
Not  only  so,  but  there  usually  remain  in  most  y^g";,  ,  t'he  crop  before  it  is  matured  or  has 
gardens  some  of  the  ordinary  Cabbages,  which  ^g^.^^ed  ?he  most  useful  stage.  I  am  no  advo- 
are  more  tender   than    the   Colewort  thus   early    ie<itucu  uno  luu.^  ^ 

the  year.  For  early  batches  a  sowing  may  [  <=f  e  for  overgrown  vegetables  of  any  kind,  but 
now  be  made,  that  for  the  principal  winter  what  would  one  say  ot  a  person  who  had  gone 
batch  being  deferred  till  the  second  or  third  week  |  to  some  considerable  pains  to  grow  large  Onions 

n  July.  A  sowing  of  the  Hardy  Green  variety  j  if  he  were  to  puU  them  up  just  as  they  were 
may  be  made  at  the  end  of  July  for  cutting  in    attaining  the  height  of  perfection  ?    If  this  giant 

pring.  Coleworts  are  not  so  generally  grown  as  Asparagus  were  allowed  to  grow  one  or  two 
they  deserve  to  be,  considering  i;ot  only  their  days  longer,  the  amount  of  food  on  each  stem 
tender,  delicious  flavour,  but  the  closeness  with  ,vould  be  more  than  ten-fold,  for  in  some  in- 
which  they  may  be  planted  and  their  extreme  stances  there  is  not  half  an  inch  tha'--  can  be 
•  ^'ness.  On  quarters  recently  cleared  of  Po-  gg^jgj^_  I  know  many  cooks  prefer  the  English, 
s  and  Peas  Coleworts  may  be  planted  with-  .^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^.  ^j,g„  ji^hed  up,  to  say 
out  any  further  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  a  j         .         required   in  preparing 

urdy,  well-hearted  growth  encouraged  byappli-  ,  f°'^^y,^^   ,„^,„      French   Asparagus  may  do 


cations  of  liquid  manure.— N.  N. 


it   for   the   table, 
where  it  is  only 


nt  to  the  table  to  be  looked 


,.f=.T4  "it  »„',Tr'.-;?z  '= '  ?r^c^'F^^':£^^:^]'--^js3^ 


Asparagus    beds    in    autumn    or    winter,    when 
frequently  in  heavy  soils  such  does  more  harm 


English  is  far  preferable.     To  grow  such  should 
our  aim,  as  far  less  space  is  needed  than 
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where  these  giant  growths  are  produced.  True,  ;  Tomatoes.  Surely,  ut 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  varieties,  but  pressly  excluded,  no  j 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  lack  of  colour  ,  such  a  mistake.— A.  U. 
or  size  of  growth.  H.  C.  P.  Cooked  and   non-cooked   Potatoes.— In 

■  note  on  cottagers'  exhibition  products,  ' 

Lettuce  Golden  ftueen.— One  frequently 
reads  favourable  comments  on  this  variety  for 
forcing  or  growing  under  glass.  It  is  most  valu- 
able grown  thus,  but  I  think  grown  partially 
under  glass  and  then  planted  out  it  is  anything 
but  good,  as  the  plants  make  slow  growth  and 


often  die  off  badly.  No  matter  what  kind  of 
salad  is  grown,  quick  growth  is  essential  to  get 
the  best  quality,  and  there  are  few  kinds  that  go 
off  so  badly  with  me  in  the  open  as  Golden  yuetn 
in  a  cold  spring.  It  is  much  inferior  to  Perfect 
Gem,  a  much  hardier  I^ettuce.  In  many  gardens 
glass  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  early  Lettuce 
crop,  so  that  it  is  well  to  grow  kinds  that  are  less 
tender.  Commodore  Nutt  is  a  most  useful 
variety  for  the  early  crop  on  a  sheltered  border. 
This  is  much  hardier  than  Golden  Qjeen  and  is 
of  rapid  growth  and  excellent  quality.  With  so 
many  really  good  varieties  to  select  from,  it  is 
advisable  to  grow  those  that  do  well  in  any  posi- 
tion, but  certainly  hardiness  should  be  considered. 
— W.  S. 

Cutting  Asparagus. — Perhaps  some  experi- 
enced growers  of  Asparagus  will  give  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  in  cutting  Asparagus  it  is 
best  to  cut  away  all  growth,  including  the 
weakest,  or  to  leave  some  of  the  weak  growths  to 
draw  the  sap  until  cutting  ceases. — E.  I)"0, 
Bray. 

*^*  The  question  you  ask  is  one  that  growers 
differ  greatly  upon,  some  arguing  that  every  por 
tion  should  be  cut  to  encourage  new  growths  from 
the  base,  others  that  by  leaving  the  weak  growths 
the  plants  suffer  less  and  root-action  is  encou 
raged.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  but 
we  certainly  favour  the  latter,  and  would  advise 
a  medium  course.  Our  system  is  to  cut  the  small 
grass  for  soups  and  to  leave  off  cutting  weak  beds 
much  earlier  than  strong  ones.  By  leaving  the 
weak  growths  to  develop  the  plants  will  not  con 
tinue  to  throw  up  freely.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
keep  cutting  such  will  in  the  end  injure  the  beds. 
Our  advice  is  not  to  cut  all  growths  too  late 
With  strong  ones  this  does  not  apply,  and  if  the 
growth  is  weak,  leave  all,  and  hy  so  doing  encou 
rage  stronger  growth.  If  roots  are  weak,  allow 
all  the  growths  from  such  to  grow  away. — Ed. 

Tomatoes  —  vegetable  or  fruit  ?— Whilst 
botanically  Tomatoes  are  as  much  fruit  as  are 
Grapes  or  Apples,  they  have  been  classed  as 
vegetables  generally  because  for  many  years  after 
first  grown  in  this  country  they  were  cooked  and 
served  as  a  vegetable.  With  the  advent  of 
superior  varieties  and  of  house  culture.  Tomatoes 
have  been  so  far  improved  that  a  far  greater 
quantity  probably  is  now  consumed  in  a  raw 
state  rather  than  cooked.  Mr.  Tallack  in  his 
reference  to  some  desired  action  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  relation  to  the  proper 
classification  of  Tomatoes  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  such  classiti cation  was  dealt  with,  so 
far  as  it  well  could  be,  when  its  admirable  code  of 
rules  for  judging  was  framed  in  lS9(j.  There 
Tomatoes  are  classed  as  admissible  both  as  veget 
ables  and  as  fruits,  but  in  relation  to  the  latter 
use,  only  of  course  where  schedules  do  not  ex 
pressly  exclude  them.  Thus  a  paragraph  runs 
•'Tomatoes  are  sometimes  allowed  to  be  shown  as 
dessert  fruit,  in  which  case  they  should  be  shown 
small  single  fruits  or  in  bunches  and  bejudged  by 
flavour."  Now  there  is  good  sense  in  this  arrange- 
ment, because  such  beautiful  cluster  varieties  as 
the  Red  and  Golden  Peach,  Red  Dessert,  Golden 
Nugget,  or  small  fruits  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
varieties  are  not  suited  for  cooking,  but  are  quite 
delicious  as  dessert  and  highly  appreciated.  I 
observed  that  at  the  recent  Temple  show  all  the 
exhibitors  of  fruit  collections  included  the  smallest 
beautiful  red  and  yellow  Tomatoes.  I  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Tallack's  holding  that  live  good 
dishes  of  fruit  and  a  dish  of  Tomatoes  would  be 
placed  below  six  dishes  of  inferior  fruit  without 


W.  S." 
raws  attention  to  what  is  no  doubt  correct,  that 
cooked  Potatoes  exhibited  by  cottagers  which  get 
prizes  are  generally  different  from  those  which 
take  prizes  uncooked.  But  there  is  a  reason  for 
that  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  or  be  allowed 
pervert  our  judgment.  It  is  that  the  shows 
referred  to  are  invariably  held  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  when  only  first  early  varieties 
are  fairly  ripe.  No  wonder  if  in  such  case  Ash- 
leaf,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Regent,  Snow- 
drop, or  similar  fairly  early  kinds,  show  flesh  of 
higher  excellence  than  do  any  of  the  later  main- 
crop  varieties,  which  cannot  possibly  be  ripe  at 
"  at  time.  Judges,  of  course,  have  to  think  of 
ese  things.  But  when  the  winter  arrives  and 
the  later  main  crop  varieties  have  mitured  by 
keeping,  then  are  they  undoubtedly  much  the 
best.  But  after  all,  the  cooking  testis  less  one  of 
Potatoes  than  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which 
grown  and  of  the  art  of  cooking.  Some  soils 
produce  higher  starchy  granules  than  other  soils 
will  do.  Some  cooks  turn  out  their  tubers,  even 
of  the  same  variety  and  from  similar  soil,  of  far 
higher  excellence  than  others,  hence  it  does  not 
do  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  real  quality  of 
varieties  as  thus  presented.  As  one  who  has 
often  during  a  season  to  taste  perhaps  200  or  300 
dishes  of  cold  cooked  Potatoes,  a  trying  ordeal,  I 
should  like  to  ask  that  all  local  societies  arrange 
for  the  tubers  to  be  tasted  whilst  warm  and 
fresh  from  the  pot. — A.  D. 


EA.RLY  CAULIFLOWERS. 
For  some  seasons  the  Cauliflower  crop  has  been 
later  than  usual.  This  year  the  first  heads 
were  cut  on  May  31  >,  and  this  on  a  light  warm 
soil  on  a  sheltered  border  was  none  too  early 
when  the  winter—a  very  mild  one— is  taken 
into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had 
very  trying  spring.  No  sooner  had  the  plants 
started  into  growth  than  they  received  a  severe 
check  by  frost,  and  this  retarded  the  growth. 
A  few  years  ago  my  earliest  Cauliflowers  from 
autumn-sown  plants  were  cut  early  in  the  third 
week  in  May  after  one  of  the  hardest  winters 
we  have  had.  This  shows  that  ttie  plants 
when  grown  hard  and  sturdy  are  more  reliabh 
than  when  in  active  growth  later  in  the  season, 
It  may  be  asked,  why  go  to  the  trouble  of  sowing 
and  keeping  Cauliflower  plants  during  the  winter 
when,  by  sowing  early  in  the  year,  they  may  be 
had  nearly  as  early  and  little  inferior  in  quality  ? 
There  are  several  points  in  favour  of  autumn- 
sown  plants,  the  most  important  one  being 
earliness,  as  I  find  I  always  get  the  earliest 
supply  from  the  autumn-sown  plants,  and  there 
are  very  iew  losses.  Of  course,  in  some  gar- 
dens with  a  difl'erent  soil  and  more  exposed 
there  may  be  more  reasons  for  sowing  in  heat 
and  not  troubling  about  the  autumn  sowings. 
Many  growers  think  that  the  Cauliflower  grown 
for  early  summer  supplies  is  of  less  value 
than  late  Broccoli.  A  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  demand.  Here  I  always  endeavour  to  get 
the  Cauliflower  in  close  succession  to  the  late 
Broccoli,  but  do  not  always  succeed.  Th" 
year  the  Broccoli  crop  was  past  before  the 
Cauliflower  came  in,  and  this  in  spite  of  plant- 
ing the  latest  kinds  on  north  borders,  such 
kinds  as  Model,  Late  Queen,  and  June  Monarch 
being  all  cut  by  the  middle  of  May.  I  think 
the  early  Cauliflower  crop  so  important,  that  I 
grow  the  plants  in  different  positions  and  have 
both  autumn-sown  and  those  sown  in  heat. 

Size  is  not  needed  ;  indeed,  a  small,  compact 
head  of  either  is  far  preferable  to  larger  ones. 
This  allows  of  closer  planting  and  of  growing 


Tomatoes  were  ex-    the  smaller  kinds  of  Cauliflowers  for  summer 
would  ever  commit   supplies.     I  am  not  much  in  favour  of  some  of 
the  market  growers'  varieties. 

Plants  raised  under  glass  need  much  atten- 
tion at  a  time  of  year  so  many  other  things 
require  glass  protection.  Though  in  many  gar- 
dens I  am  aware  the  autumn-sown  plants  will 
need  shelter,  this  can  often  be  spared  better 
from  say  November  to  February  than  at  a  later 
period.  It  must  not  be  thought  I  deprecate  the 
plants  raised  under  glass,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  grower's  space,  the  varieties  grown  and 
luantities  needed.  I  find  the  autumn-sown 
plants  earlier,  and  by  sowing  in  a  frame  with  a 
little  bottoni-heat  in  February  these  make  a 
succession  to  the  autumn-sown.  I  prefer  this 
mode  of  culture  to  sowing  in  strong  heat. 

As  regards  varieties,  there  is  no  lack.  For 
years  my  best  early  Cauliflower  was  the  Early 
London,  and  this  is  still  a  great  favourite  with 
market  growers.  This  variety  is  rather  large 
and  soon  opens  out.  I  prefer  a  good  type  of 
Walcheren.  I  would  draw  attention  to  an 
excellent  variety  not  grown  so  much  as  it 
deserves— the  Dwarf  Erfurt  Mammoth.  For 
early  supplies  it  is  equal  to  the  Walcheren 
and  very  hardy.  It  is  dwarfer  than  Early 
London,  and  a  very  fine  type  for  autumn  sow- 
ing ;  indeed,  if  obtained  true  to  name,  those 
who  can  only  grow  one  variety  will  find  this 
excellent.  Few  of  the  continental  Cauliflowers 
I  have  tried  will  stand  our  variable  winters, 
but  the  Erfurt  is  more  like  a  Broccoli  in  this 
respect,  and  the  heads  are  well  protected  with 
foliage.  The  small  early  varieties  of  the  Snow- 
ball type  are  useless  for  autumn  sowing  (at  least 
I  find  them  so),  as  they  bolt  in  the  early  spring 
if  too  long  on  the  land.  Sown  under  glass  early 
in  the  year  they  are  valuable,  as  they  give  a 
crop  should  the  autumn  plants  fail,  and  also 
form  a  succession  to  the  Erfurt  and  others. 
The  value  of  Snowball  is  in  its  compact  growth 
and  good  forcing  qualities,  as  the  plants,  given 
good  culture,  may  be  grown  in  a  little  more 
than  three  months  ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  pot 
plants  fit  for  use  in  less  than  three  months. 
Ot  the  same  type  are  the  Early  Forcing,  First 
Crop,  and  the  Defiance.  Doubtless  there  are 
others,  but  any  of  these  will  give  a  full  crop 
sown  under  glass.  They  are  of  just  the  size 
for  a  private  garden.  G.  Wythes. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 


-KITCHEN. 


Lettuce  Continuity.— I  caanot  understand 
why  80  much  priise  is  bestowed  on  the  above  Lettuce, 
for  in  quality  it  is  much  inferior  to  many  other 
varieties,  iiad  instead  of  being  crisp  I  find  it  soft  and 
spongy.  I  admit  it  is  a  good  grosser  and  invariably 
hearts  well,  and  oiTtainly  is  more  liable  to  rot  than 
run  to  seed,  which  may  bo  a  recommendation  ;  still, 
we  have  plenty  more  that  stand— under  good  cultiva- 
tion—a  long  time  without  running,  good  and  crisp 
withal.  I  tried  it  when  sent  out,  but  discarded  it 
after  one  season.  I  was  induced  to  agiin  try  it  last 
year,  and  have  again  had  to  give  it  up  owing  to  lack 
of  quality.— J.  R. 
Lettuces  Perfect  Gem  and  Golden  Queen. 

Surely  "  A.  W."  must  have  got  hold  of  a  spurious  or 

inferior  variety  of  Lettuce  Golden  Queen,  otherwise  I 
fail  to  account  for  Perfect  Gem  proving  a  better  forcer 
with  him  and  turning  in  more  quickly.  My  experience 
is  quite  the  reverse.  I  find  Golden  Queen  an  ideal  little 
Lettuce  to  bring  on  in  a  mild  heat  early,  followed  by 
Perfect  Gem— a  fine  Lettuce  also  and  well  named— 
and  later  by  All  the  Year  Round.  These  three,  sown 
at  the  same  time  and  treated  similarly,  form  an  un- 
broken succession  for  a  comparatively  long  season 
during  the  spring  months.  Golden  Queen  is  of  Uttle 
use  here  for  summer  supply,  both  the  others  alluded 
to  above  being  much  better  for  that  purpose.  Por  that 
season  I  place  far  more  rehance  on  New  York  than 
either,  for  it  is  an  excellent  variety  for  summer  work 
and  of  splendid  quality,  but  useless  for  either  earliest 
or  latest  supply.— J.  R. 
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Trees   and  Shrubs. 


ERICA  MEDITERRANEA  ALBA. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable 
of  the    tall-growing    hardy    Heaths,    flowering 
from  early  in  March  till   May.     It  delights  in 
peaty  soil,  and  grows  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  BLOOM. 
Akei'.ia  ijuinata  hag  borne  its  sweetly-scented 
claret- purfjle  flowers,  and  the  ivory-white  flower- 
wreaths  of  Clematis  montana  here  drape  with  a 
bridal  veil  the  sombre  foliage  of  an  old  Yew,  here 
thread  the  clustering  Ivy  that  shrouds  a  lofty 
wall,  hero  scale  the  .30  feet  high  trunk  of  a  dead 
Elm,  or  hang  in  star-spangled  cascades  from 
balcony   and    pergola,    while    the   large-flowere 


height,     it   also   grows   well    in    light,    sandy    Clematises  of  the^patens  and  florida  sections  have 


^UJ' 


K* 


^IV: 


btj  Lord  Aniiesley. 


'photograph 


loam.  The  plants  shown  in  the  photograph 
are  a  colony  of  self-sown  seedlings.  A  good 
deal  of  the  soil  Ln  this  demesne  is  very  suitable 
for  Ericas,  Andromedas,  Kalmias,  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  seedlings  spring  up  spon- 
taneously wherever  these  are  planted. 

Casllewdlan.  J.  Ry.ix. 


opened  their  white,  French-grey,  and  mauve  blos- 
soms, some  of  which  are  considerably  over  (J  in. 
in  diameter.  Stauntonia  latifolia  has  rendered 
the  surrounding  air  odorous  with  its  inconspicuous 
greenish  flower-clusters,  but  Solanum  jasminoides 
is  a  full  month  later  than  was  the  case  in  1S9S, 
when  its  flrst  flower-cluster  expanded  its  blooms 
in  the  closing  week  of  April,  as  only  three  days 


remained  to  May  when  its  earliest  blossoms  un- 
folded their  white  petals.  Veronica  Hulkeana, 
trained  on  a  south-west  wall,  is  in  bloom,  and  the 
scented  lilac  flower-fringe  of  the  Wistaria  hangs 
from  perjiola  and  porch,  or  forms  fragrant  eaves 
to  the  old  wall,  along  the  summit  of  which 
its  twisted  limbs  ramble,  while  Clianthus 
puniceus  paints  spaces  of  masonry  scarlet  with 
Its  profusion  of  bright  red  blossoms.  Abelia 
floribunda  has  expanded  its  blooms,  and  Abu- 
tilon  vexillarium  is  bearing  its  crimson  and 
yellow  flowers,  while  Abutilon  vitifolium,  of 
which  some  plants  are  great  pyramids  10  feet  and 
more  in  height,  are  unfolding  their  blossoms  of 
white  or  lavender.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dart  two 
tine  specimens  of  Acacia  verticillata  were  covered 
with  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  a  great  bush  of  A. 
armata  some  0  feet  through  was  in  full  bloom, 
while  A.  Riceana  was  also  flowering.  The  Japan- 
ese Maples  (Acer)  are  particularly  attractive  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  their  pale  greens  and  deep 
shades  of  bronze  and  copper-maroon  being  most 
effective  among  the  spring  foliage,  some  of  those 
with  finely  divided  leafage,  such  as  A.  polymor- 
phum  dissectum,  presenting  a  graceful  appear- 
ance ,in  isolated  positions  in  the  rock  garden. 
Andromedas  or  Zenobias  have  been  in  flower, 
large  plants  of  A.  floribunda,  with  their  clusters 
of  white  bells,  being  beautiful  objects.  Several 
of  the  Ceanothus  family,  between  some  of 
which  it  would  require  an  expert  to  tell  the 
ditference,  are  in  full  flower,  and  when  huge 
standard  bushes  some  10  feet  to  15  feet  high 
are  blue  with  blossom,  they  create  a  charming 
efl'ect.  Prunus  pseudo-Cerasus  fl.-pl.  is  in  flower, 
as  is  the  .Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum).  The 
jSIexican  Orange  Flower  (Choisya  ternata),  the 
flowering  shrub  par  excellence  of  the  south-west,  is 
white  with  blossom  in  numberless  gardens,  some 
of  the  bushes  having  grown  prodigiously  during 
the  past  fifteen  years.  The  Rock  Roses  (Cistus) 
are  commencing  their  display,  Cistus  florentinus 
and  C.  formosus  being  two  of  the  handsomest  at 
present  in  flower.  The  pretty  little  Cotoneaster 
congesta,  with  its  minute  white  flowers,  makes  a 
charming  plant  to  cover  bare  rockwork,  and  now 
in  its  blossoming  season  is  particularly  attractive. 
The  Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  Padus)  is  white  with 
flower,  and  of  the  Brooms,  Cjtisus  precox  was  at 
its  best  early  in  the  month,  followed  later  on  by 
the  white  and  yellow  Brooms,  by  the  yellow  and 
chestnut  Cytisus  Andreanus,  C.  purpureus  and 
C.  purpureus  albus,  while  the  perfumed  C.  race- 
mosus  is  in  bloom  in  many  gardens.  Towards  the 
end  of  May  the  Hawthorn  blossoms  commenced  to 
open  in  the  hedges,  and  Deutzia  gracihs  to  flower 
in  the  garden.  The  yellow-blossomed  Daphne 
poQtica  and  the  pink-flowered  D.  Cneorum  have 
both  been  in  bloom,  and  the  Fire  Bush  (Emboth- 
rium  coccineum)  perfected  its  vivid  scarlet  flower- 
clusters  before  the  close  of  the  month.  The  Pearl 
Bush  (Exochorda  grandiflora)  has  borne  its  white 
blooms,  Genista  hispanica  has  been  a  sheet  of 
gold,  and  the  Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia  tetraptera) 
has  carried  its  pendent  snowy  bells.  Kerrias, 
both  single  .and  double,  have  displayed  their 
orange-tinted  flowers,  and  the  Laburnums  are 
resplendent  with  their  golden  cataracts  of  bloom. 
On  one  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  are  to  be  seen 
both  the  yellow  flower-clusters  and  the  purplish 
pink  ones  of  Cytisus  Adami.  Lilacs  in  this  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  have  blossomed  profusely, 
but  in  others  not  far  distant  have  been  almost 
flowerless  owing  to  the  late  March  frosts.  Mag- 
nolia Soulangeana  and  M.  obovata  purpurea  have 
been  in  bloom,  and  the  Daisy  Bushes,  Olearia 
Gunni,  O.  Haasti,  and  O.  stellulata  have  com- 
menced their  flowering  season.  Paulownia  im- 
perialis  is  bearing  its  bright  mauve  blossoms,  and 
Pittosporum  Tobira  is  in  flower,  but  the  beautiful 
Pyrus  Malus  floribunda,  which  was  at  its  loveliest 
at  the  commencement  of  the  month,  became  less 
attractive  as  May  neared  its  close.  The  white- 
flowered  Khodotypos  kerrioides  is  in  bloom,  and 
the  Fuchsia- flowered  Gooseberry  {Ribes  specio- 
sum)  and  the  Buffalo  Currant  (R  aureum)  have 
borne  their  blooms  of  respective  scarlet  and 
yellow.     Of  the  Brambles,  the  charming  Bubus 
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deliciosus  has  borne  its  large  white  blossoms,  and 
R.  speciosus  has  also  been  in  flower.  Spinei 
confusa  and  S.  prunifolia  fl.-pl.  are  blooming 
freely,  and  large  bushes  of  Staphylea  colchica  are 
thickly  set  with  pendent  white  llower-clusters, 
while  Weigelas  of  all  colours  from  the  pure  white 
to  the  maroon  Eva  Rathke  are  blossoming. 

Rhododendrons  are  now  at  their  best,  and 
many  handsome  species  and  varieties  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  South  Devon  gardens,  amongst  which 
the  splendid  R.  Aucklandi,  R.  Falconeri,  R. 
argenteum,  R.  campylocarpum,  R.  gloxiniieflorum, 
R.  calophyllum,  and  R.  fragrantissimum  may  be 
mentioned.  Of  hybrid  varieties  a  large  number 
are  raised,  some  of  great  beauty,  while  many  of 
the  hybrids  of  R.  arboreum  attain  a  great  height, 
some  being  between  20  feet  and  30  feet  high. 
Rosea,  as  in  189S,  have  been  very  scarce.  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Reve  d'Or,  and  Bouquet  d'Or  have 
certainly  commenced  to  bloom  against  the  sunny 
walls,  where  occasional  blooms  of  Safrano,  Mme. 
Larabard,  and  Catherine  Mermet  are  to  be 
gathered,  but  the  Tea  Roses,  as  a  rule,  are  much 
later  than  is  their  wont.  The  Banksian  Roses, 
yellow  and  white,  have  commenced  their  blossom- 
ing, and  in  sheltered  corners  China  Roses  are 
pink  with  flower,  while  at  Kingswear  Rosa  hvvi- 
gata  is  bearing  its  great  single  blooms  of  snowy 
whiteness  5  inches  in  diameter.  S.  W.  F. 

&  Devon.       

The  White  Ash  (Fraxinus  americana).— This 
Ash  is  fairly  well  known  as  a  timber  tree,  tlie 
wood  being  excellent  for  many  purposes  where 
toughness  and  durability  are  needed,  but  few 
think  of  it  as  having  any  merit  as  a  flowering 
tree.  In  fact,  when  the  trees  reach  a  certain  age 
the  flower-panicles  are  not  noticed,  but  where 
"  stubs  "  or  old  stools  have  been  cut  back  two  or 
three  years  and  the  young  branches  have  grown 
up,  the  pretty  drooping  panicles  have  a  very  fine 
appearance  against  the  elegant  arching  stems  and 
foliage.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  a  pretty  shrub  in 
this  state  and  worth  growing  as  a  variety.  The 
foliage  is  deep  shining  green  on  the  upper  side, 
with  a  distinct  whitish  tinge  below,  the  young 
stems  of  a  greyish  tint. 

The  Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  Padus). — This 
shrub  should  be  planted  much  more  largely  than 
it  is  for  garden  decoration,  seeing  that  it  is  such 
a  free-Howering  subject.  Grown  as  a  standard  it 
forms  a  very  striking  object,  and  no  one  can  fail 
to  admire  it  when  in  full  bloom.  For  planting  in 
pleasure  grounds  and  shrubberies  it  would  make 
an  agreeable  change  from  the  class  of  trees  and 
shrubs  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  and  flowers  about  the  latter  end  of 
May,  the  time  depending  a  great  deal  on  the 
nature  of  the  season.  Like  that  of  tlie  Mountain 
Ash  and  other  berry-bearing  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  fruit  of  the  Bird  Cherry  soon  falls  a  prey  to 
birds,  who  greedUy  devour  it.  In  spite  of  this,  it 
is  such  a  distinctly  ornamental  shrub  or  tree  when 
in  flower  that  its  merits  deserve  to  be  more 
generally  known. — A.  W. 

Two  fine  Hollies.  —  Ilex  Wilsoni  and  I. 
Mumbyi,  which  to  outward  appearance  have 
much  in  common,  though  differing  m.aterially  in 
the  matter  of  fruit  and  fruiting,  promise  to  be  of 
the  finest  of  this  handsome  race  of  plants.  Both 
are  of  the  broad-leaved  section,  of  which  I. 
Hodginsi  is  an  example,  and  with  their  thick 
leathery  leaves  promise  to  be  of  the  same  vigour 
and  quits  as  useful  generally  in  the  garden.  The 
plants  exhibited  came  from  Sheflield  and  bore 
many  marks  of  the  abundance  of  soot  and  such 
like  these  things  have  to  contend  with  in  that 
district.  This,  considering  the  good  condition  of 
the  plants,  is  much  in  favour  of  their  use  for  town 
gardens  and  smoky  districts.  While  regarded 
as  the  finest  of  the  large  berry-bearing  Hollies,  it 
is  curious  that  as  such  the  vigour  is  even  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  kind  named,  the 
fruiting  in  this  case  having  no  predisposition  to 
weakness. 

Cytisus  kewensis.  —  This  is  a  charming 
prostrate  growing  Broom,  of  which  there  is  a 
circular  bed  with  numerous  flowering  examples  at 


Kew,  and  in  close  proximity  thereto  is  the  original 
plant,  which  though  covering  over  a  square  yard 
lies  flat  on  the  ground.  It  was  obtained  by 
crossing  the  little  golden-flowered  C.  Ardoini 
with  the  common  white  Broom  (C.  albus).  While 
this  last  is  quite  an  erect  shrub,  the  progeny, 
singularly  enough,  is  more  procumbent  than  C. 
Ardoini.  The  flowers  are  comparatively  large 
and  borne  in  great  profusion.  They  are  when 
first  expanded  of  a  creamy  yellow,  but  become 
paler  afterwards.  It  is  a  charming  subject  for 
rockwork,    and    indeed    many    other    situations 

ght  be  found  for  it.  As  at  Kew,  where  carpet- 
ing .an  entire  bed,  it  is  very  beautiful,  or  where  a 
group  of  the  larger  Leguminosie  is  planted  it 
might  be  employed  for  the  foreground  thereof. 
When  in  the  nurserymen's  hands  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  not  see  this  beautiful 
creeping  Broom  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  long  naked 
stem.— T. 

sirsea  arguta. — This  has  been  many  times 
alluded  to  within  the  last  few  years,  but  not  a 
word  too  much  can  be  said  in  its   praise,  as  it  is 

doubtedly  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  very 
_  _st  of  the  shrubby  Spira;as.  One  important 
point  in  its  favour  is  the  fact  that  it  flowers  well 
year  after  year,  whereas  late  spring  frosts  and 
other  adverse  circumstances  play  havoc  with  some 
of  the  earlier-flowering  Spir:tas.  S.  arguta  has 
been  so  many  times  described   that  it  will   be 

fiicient  to  say  it  forms  a  neat-growing  bush, 
.  .th  slender,  gracefully  arching  shoots,  which  are 
studded  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their 
length  with  compict,  flattened  clusters  of  pure 
white  blossoms.  These  blossoms  are  all  arranged 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  shoots,  and  viewed  from 
above  present  one  unbroken  mass.  The  purity  of 
the  flowers  is  heightened  by  contrast  with  the 
dark  tint  of  the  wiry  stems.  As  a  bush  a  yard 
high  it  is  wonderfully  effective,  though  it  grows 
larger  than  that.  This  Spirtea  is  of  hybrid  origin, 
the  parents  being  S.  multiflora  and  S.  Thunbergi. 
Though  possessing  so  many  desirable  qualities, 
S.  arguta  is  not  yet  in  general  cultivation  ;  still, 
it  can  be  obtained  from  most  nurserymen  who 
make  a  speciality  of  select  shrubs.  It  is,  I  should 
say,  destined  to  become  popular  for  forcing.— T. 

Rhododendron  yunnanense.— Among  the 
collection  of  smaller-growing  ericaceous  plants  at 
Kew  a  specimen  of  this  Rhododendron  has  been 
very  attractive  from  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms, 
the  profusion  in  which  they  are  borne  and  their  dis- 
tinctness from  those  of  any  other  kind  in  general 
cultivation.  It  is  a  freely-branched,  yet  some- 
what loose-growing  bush,  with  slender  shoots 
clothed  with  lanceolate  leaves  from  2  inches  to 
3  inches  long.  The  general  aspect  of  the  plant 
when  out  of  bloom  is  not  very  widely  removed 
from  a  loose-growing  form  of  R.  blandfordiseflorum 
and  R.  cinnabarinum  group  of  Himalayan  Rhodo- 
dendrons. There  is,  however,  no  resemblance 
between  the  flowers,  which  in  R.  yunnanense  are 
about  2  inches  across,  exceedingly  pale  lilac, 
almost  white,  with  conspicuous  brisrht  crimson 
blotches  on  the  two  upper  segments.  The  contrast 
between  this  colouring  and  the  rest  of  the  flower 
is  most  marked.  This  Rhododendron  is  one  of 
the  many  new  species  that  have  been  introduced 
from  China  within  the  last  few  years,  several  of 
them  having  been  discovered  by  the  Abbe  Delavay, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  species. 
It  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  yet  distributed,  though 
doubtless  some  of  our  nurserymen  will  soon  take 
it  in  hand,  for,  in  common  with  most  other  species 
of  slender  growth,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  strike  from  cuttings.  It  is  as  far  as  proved 
quite  hardy.— H.  P. 

Northern  exposure  for  early-flowering 
trees  and  shrubs.  — Perhaps  it  i«  that  we  are  less 
favourably  situated  than  many,  but  certain  it  is 
that  when  our  early-flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
are  planted  in  ordinary  places,  oftener  than  not 
we  lose  the  flowers  by  late  frosts.  I  have  in 
mind  Magnolias  chieBy,  but  the  losses  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  these  useful  shrubs.  Taking 
Magnolia  Soulangeana  and  M.  conspicua  as 
examples,  I  am  sure  that-,  the  flowers  are  frozen 
off  five  times  out  of  ten  on  an  average.     We  lost 


them  last  year  and  the  year  before  ;  in  fact,  three 
seasons  of  the  last  four.  It  is  always  noticeable 
that  a  partly  sheltered  specimen  will  retain  its 
flowers,  as  will  those  on  the  north  side  of  a  dwell- 
ing or  in  a  northern  exposure,  as  well  as  those 
growing  under  or  near  large  deciduous  trees 
whose  branches  keep  the  flowers  partly  shaded. 
It  takes  but  a  few  degrees  les^  of  heat  to  cause  a 
delay  of  a  few  days  in  the  opening  of  the  flowers  ; 
and  trees  in  the  situations  described  as  desirable 
will  prove  to  be  several  days  behind  others  in 
their  state  of  forwardness.  The  sunny,  warm 
place  for  such  shrubs  f hould  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible,  unless,  perhaps,  in  cases  where  there 
are  many  specimens  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
place,  in  which  case  one  can  be  risked  in  a  sunny 
place  on  the  chance  of  its  getting  through  and 
making  an  early  display.  Of  the  early-flowering 
Magnolias,  M.  stellata,  M.  conspicua,  M.  Soulan- 
geana, M.  Kobus  and  varieties  of  M.  Soulangeana 
are  the  chief  ones.  Besides  Magnolias  there  is 
the  Forsythia,  in  two  or  three  sorts,  all  early 
bloomers,  the  early-blooming  .Jasminum  nudi- 
florum,  the  Cornelian  Chsrry  (Cornus  Mas),  and 
some  of  the  Flowering  Plums,  such  as  Prunns 
Davidiana,  the  single-flowered  Almonds  and  the 
Apricots.  I  have  seen  all  these  with  the  blossoms 
cut  off,  and  at  the  same  time  other  specimens  of 
them  in  sheltered  places  in  full  bloom  a  few  days 
later.  — Joseph  Meeilvn,  in  American  Gardening. 
Lilacs. — The  Lilacs  this  year  are  simply  mag- 
nificent, late  spring  frosts  and  other  troubles  not 
having  affected  them  in  the  least.  A  large  bed 
near  the  entrance  gate  on  the  green  at  Kew  is 
planted  with  a  selection  of  varieties,  which  con- 
tain some  charming  kinds.  A  few  of  the  larger 
bushes  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  among  which  are 
two  or  three  very  pleasing  forms,  are  not  named, 
but  all  the  others  are,  and  may  therefore  be 
readily  referred  to.  Of  white  flowers,  the  variety 
Marie  Legraye  is  particularly  fine,  thus  proving 
it  to  be  quite  in  the  front  rank,  for  its  merits  as  a 
shrub  for  forcing  are  well  known.  In  direct  con- 
trast to  this  we  have  the  deep  purple  Souvenir  de 
L.  Spath,  whose  massive  clusters  of  flowers,  com- 
bined with  their  rich  tint,  single  it  out  at  once  as 
a  notable  variety.  Philemon  is  another  good 
dark,  but  not  the  equal  of  the  preceding.  Mme. 
Keeuter,  reddish  in  the  bud  state  and  rosy  red 
when  fully  open,  is  very  pretty,  and  a  large  bush 
without  a  name  is  laden  with  charming  pink  blos- 
soms. Delphine,  with  a  reddish  hue  and  of  a 
violet-blue  tint  when  fully  expanded,  is  distinct 
from  the  rest.  The  more  graceful  Persian  Lilac, 
represented  by  the  ordinary  form,  the  cut-leaved, 
and  the  white-flowered,  are  all  laden  with  blos- 
som, while  several  of  the  newer  double-flowered 
varieties  are  also  represented.  These,  however, 
have  hardly  borne  out  the  anticipitions  that  were 
indulged  in  when  they  were  first  distributed,  and 
certainlyas  outdoor  bushestheirdisplayisnot  equal 
to  that  of  the  single-flowered  varieties.  One  of  the 
best  at  Kew  is  Leon  Simon,  which  I  have  also 
seen  in  good  condition  elsewhere.  The  flowers  of 
this  are  of  a  pleasing  lilac  shade.  A  gooi  double 
white  which  I  did  not  note  among  the  Kew  col- 
lection is  Mme.  Lemoine.  Some  splendid  forced 
examples  of  it,  as  well  as  outdoor  bushes,  have 
come  under  my  notice  during  the  present  season. 
— T.  

2^0TES  Jh  QUESTIONS.— TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

Kerria  japonic  a,  and  K  variegata.— These 

are  two  beautiful  shrubs  for  gi-nwing  in  mixed  beds, 
placing  several  together  to  form  a  miss  quickly. 
When  alloweJ  to  grow  freel.v  thev  look  far  better 
tliiiu  when  kept  cut;  in  close.  I  have  them  growing  in 
tliis  way  in  tlic  wild  gai-den  in  very  thin,  poor  soil,  and 
altliouaih  tlii-y  d(i  lint  grow  very  rapidly,  they  bloom 
moit  abundantly.  During  Miy  they  were  a  mass  of 
bloom  and  furnished  many  handfuls  of  bloom. — J. 
Crook. 

Spirsea  hypericifolia.— In  habit  this  pretty 
SpiriM.  is  not  unlike  the  be'ter-known  S.  canescens 
or  S.  flagelliformis,  but  il;  i-i  n..t  so  t  dl.  Jmt  now  the 
sh 'ots  are  wreathed  with  flowers,  these  occurring  in 
small  cjrymbs  all  along  the  List  ye:ir's  ahoits,  which 
are  here  about  2  feet  in  length.    In  good  soil  the  plint 
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will  grow  much  stronger,  aniJ  there  are  few  prettier 
spring-flowering  shrubs  of  its  size.  The  plants  here 
are  growing  on  tlie  top  of  an  old  wall,  and  the  roots 
run  freely  among  the  masonry  and  into  a  cultivatod 
bed  which  the  wall  supports.  The  flowers  are  white, 
with  a  distinct  Hiwthorn  fragrance. 

Cerasus  paeudo-Cerasus.— A  good  form  of 
the  double  Chinese  Cherry  is  now  very  handsome, 
its  pure  white  double  flowerj  appearing  upon  the 
spur-like  shoots  that  form  very  freely— too  freely 
in  some  cases  for  the  plants  to  make  a  proper  growth. 
The  beautiful  effects  that  can  be  obtained  by  planting 
these  spring-flowedng  trees  of  the  Cerasu?,  Prunusand 
Pyrus  species  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  in 
addition  to  their  eharmiog  appearance  when  in  flower, 
many  of  them  c;irry  a  crop  of  fruit  in  autumn  that  u 
hardly  less  attractive.  Tne  sparrows,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  have  not  left  tliis  alone  any  more  than  tbe  fruiting 
kinds.— H.  R. 


plants  have  made  growths  5  inches  or  G  inches  The  lip  is  green,  toned  down  with  rich  chocolate 

long  they  can  stand  a  more  liberal  supply  both  and  purple,  and  the  open  portion  is  yellow  lightly 

at  the  roots  and  overhead,  closing  the   house  spotted   with    rose.      Coming    as    it    does  from 

up    with    plenty    of    sun-heat    and   moisture.  Borneo,  a  strong  moist  heat  is  essential  to  its 

About  the  latter  end  of  September  or  October  ^  ^^^"f.C'  ^^""^^  ''  necessary 

the  growths  will  be  finished.  The  plants  should  ^  IiVo    f ! 

then  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  just  giving  "°  '°    "" 
them  sufficient  water  to  prevent  the  pseudo- 


the  interest 


bulbs  shrivelling.  Syringing  overhead  now 
and  again  will  be  highly  beneficial.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  house  where  it  is  grown  is  from 
60°  to  05"  at  night  in  summer  and  from  45*  to 
50°  in  winter.  Thojias  Birkensh.wv. 

The  Gardens,  Totleii  Hall. 


Oncidium    cruentum. — Flowers    under   this 


Lselia  purpurata.— Various  correspondents 
nave  sent  tlowers  of  this  species,  and  the  number 
of  fine  forms  now  to  be  found  is  very  large.  One 
from  "Somerset"  has  large,  broad  outer  seg- 
ments, nearly  a  pure  white,  with  a  soft  rosy  pink 
tint  on  the  lip  that  is  very  distinct  from  the  usual 
purple  or  crimson.  Others  have  the  deep  blackish 
purple  blotch  that  is  so  much  admired  in  this 
lovely  plant,  which  in  its  many  forms  keeps  up  a 
display  for  many  weeks  in  succession,  beginning, 
rule,  with  the  smaller  flowering  varieties  and 


Orchids. 

DENDROBIUM  PIERARDI  LATIFOLIUM. 

Thls  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Dendrobiums 

cultivation.     It  is  very   distinct   from   any 


come  from  a  correspondent  who  says  he  has  ending  up  with  the  best.  The  beautiful  L.  pur- 
had  the  plant  for  several  years  without  flowering  purata  WiUiamsi,  with  its  immense  deeply  coloured 
it.  This  has  probably  been  caused  by  keeping  it  blooms,  does  not  flower  with  me,  as  a  rule,  until 
in  too  great  heat  and  moisture  with  insufficient  quite  late  in  June  or  early  in  July,  and  always  upon 
light,  this  causing  it  to  keep  on  growing  instead  growth  of  the  present  year,  not  resting  in  sheath, 
of  producing  flower-spikes,  as  it  would  do  if  as  some  of  the  varieties  do.  It  is  rather  a  strange 
properly  treated.     It  delights  in  a  light  and  airy    habit  this  of  flowering  in  different  ways,  but  it  is 

position  in  a  well- ventilated  and  fairly  cool  house,    not  confined   to  L.   purpurata.     The  popular  L. 

other  species;  the   sepals  and  petals  are  pale    and  if  reasonably  close  to  the  glass  so  that  the    grandis  tenebrosa sometimes  does  the  same  thing, 

and  so  do  L.-elia  elegans 
and  Cattleya  crispa. 
With  regard  to  L.  pur- 
purata, it  is  far  better, 
when  possible,  to  keep 
it  dormant  after  flower- 
ing and  then  let  the 
young  leads  come  away 
in  spring,  which  they 
will  do  strong  and 
healthy,  and  almost 
every  one  will  have  its 
flower-spike. 

Cattleya  Warneri. 
— This  has  been  not  in- 
aptly called  the  spring- 
flowering  Cattleya  labi- 
ata,  and  it  is  doubtless 
a  nearly  related  kind. 
The  flowers  in  the  besc 
forms  are  large,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  a 
pretty  bright  rose,  the 
lip  finely  fringed  and  of 
a  deep  purplish  crimson. 
In  many  places  C.  War- 
neri has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess under  cultivation, 
and  it  will  probably 
never  be  as  well  grown 
as  its  stronger-growing 
relative.  When  they 
are  procurable,  choice 
should  be  given  to  newly 
imported  specimens,  as 
these  can  be  given  a 
suitable  compost  and 
position  from  the  first 
while  they  have  still 
some  of  the  initial 
vigour  about  them,  and 
once  well  established  in 
a  good  compost,  the 
plants  stand  a  good 
chance  of  thriving. 
Though  the  roots  are 
pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  get  well  hardened,  so  I  fairly  strong  they  are  easily  injured,  and  often 
much  the  better.  The  branching  spikes  grow  goofl'in  that  unaccountable  manner  so  puzzhng 
about  .30  inches  high,  and  the  blossoms  are  yel-  to  Orchid  growers.  A  compost  of  peat  and  Moss 
low  with  bands  of  brownish  red  on  the  sepals  and  with  lumps  of  charcoal  in  baskets  suits  it  best, 
petals,  a  brighter  tint  appearing  on  the  lip.  and   the   latter  ought  for  preference  to  be  sus- 

Altbn  Vi  tlia  ponded  in  the  hghtest  and  warmest  part  of  the 
veasTv  recoil  Cattleya  house,  where  the  growths  have  a  chance 
V  easuv   recoer        .  ,    .  .  .  ,      .  jrfectly   in  autumn. 

ipon  circum- 


Dendrohium  Fierardi  latifolium.    From  a  photograph  fcy  Mr.  W.  A.  Milner,  Totleij  Hall,  Sheffield. 


mauve,  tinged  slightly  with  rose,  and  the  wide 
expanded  labellum  primrose  colour.  There  are 
several  forms  in  cultivation,  but  this  is  the  best 
and  rarest  variety  and  very  free-flowering.  On 
the  specimen  shown  there  were  450  blooms  and 
about  twenty  leads  to  the  plant,  which  is  grow- 
ing in  a  square  basket  in  a  compost  of  fibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  does  e.xceedingly 
well  grown  along  with  D.  nobile,  suspending  it 
from  the  roof  in  the  full  sun. 

The  watering  of  the  plant  should  be  done 
with  care,  especially  when  the  new  growths  are 
advancing,  as  it  given  too  much  water  at  that 
period   they   are   liable    to    damp    off.     When 


Cypripedium    Hookerse.       „ 

foliage,^the  latter   in   some  varieties ^being  very  J.^Lt^rt^ThrC^fftrntf  Towering  now 

beautifully  tessellated  with  a   light  greyi.h  tint  •                           ^    deferred  until  the  blos- 

over   a   deep,    almost   black-green.     The   flowers  •           /                 ^                   ^^^^^ 

have  a  brownish  yellow  dorsal  sepal  with  a  green  ^°      tj^e  hav  ng  then  the  full  benefit  of  the  new 

centre.     The  points  of  the  petals  are  rich  purple,  """'"  "I,"    "      ?    .          ,    ,     ,     .     ■ 

the  basal  portions  having   many  small   blackish  material.     >,ewly-imported  plants  do  not  always 

spots  and  a  few  hairs  principally  at  the  back,  flower  in  their  proper  season,  and  for  these  the 
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cultural  aids  must  be  altered  to  suit  their  re- 
quirement?. 

Brassia  bracteata.— There  is  no  finer  species 
in  the  genus  than  this,  the  flowers  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  a  very  large  form  of  B.  verru- 
cosa. The  sepals  are  yellowish  green,  with  almost 
black-purple  spots,  the  petals  shorter,  the  lip  pale 
yellow  and  white.  It  occasionally  produces  many- 
"fiowered  spikes,  but  as  a  rule  there  are  fewer  than 
occur  in  the  majority  of  Brassias.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  light  green,  ribbed,  nearly  5  inches  high. 
It  is  a  very  free-rooting  kind,  and  thrives  well  in 
the  Cattleya  house  if  given  a  light  position  and 
the  usual  peat  and  Moss  mi.xture  for  compost. 
The  drainage  should  have  exceptional  attention, 
or  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give  all  the  moisture 
required  without  making  the  compost  close  and 
sour  ;  in  fact,  while  growing  and  rooting  freely  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  plant  too  much 
water  at  the  roots.  When  resting  it  is  bad  policy 
to  unduly  dry  the  plant,  but  less  is  naturally 
needed  then  than  when  the  weather  is  bright  and 
hot.  B.  bracteata  is  one  of  the  plants  collected 
by  Hartweg  when  on  his  travels  in  Central 
America  for  the  Horticultural  Society,  he  having 
found  it  and  sent  it  home  about  1840,  and  a  few 
years  after  it  (lowered  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
even  now  an  uncommon  pLint  in  cultivation. 


ONCIUIUM  MARSHALLIANUM. 
Theke  is  not  a  more  beautiful  or  showy  On- 
cidium  in  cultivation  than  this,  the  large  spikes 
of  brightly  coloured  flowers  that  push  up  from 
strong  leads  making  a  grand  display.  They  are 
each  upwards  of  3  inches  across  in  the  best  forms, 
and  naturally  large  branching  panicles  of  these 
are  a  great  strain  on  the  plants.  Until  these 
are  really  well  established  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  flower,  as  a  plant  once  badly  checked 
is  difficult  to  bring  back  to  health.  Even  when 
they  do  flower  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  them  to 
carry  the  spikes  long,  or  the  pseudo-bulbs  will 
shrivel.  The  best  place  for  them  is  a  position 
not  far  from  the  glaE3  in  a  cool  intermediate 
house,  such  as  suits  Odontoglossum  grande. 
Here  the  growth  will  be  freer  than  in  the  coolest 
house,  though  even  here  the  cultivation  of  this 
baautiful  plant  need  not  be  despaired  of  if  care- 
ful attention  is  bestowed  on  it.  The  roots  are 
rather  large,  but  they  are  very  easily  checked 
by  disturbance  or  by  insects,  which  are  very  fond 
of  the  tender  green  points.  The  compost  must 
be  kept  in  a  very  rough  state,  but  the  baskets  or 
whatever  receptacle  is  used  for  it  should  not  be 
very  deep,  or,  if  it  is  deep,  most  of  the  depth 
should  be  filled  with  drainage.  The  habit  is 
rather  rambling,  and  each  lead  occurs  at  some 
little  distance  above  the  one  preceding  it,  so  that 
frequent  attention  must  be  given  to  the  compost 
in  order  that  the  young  roots  may  enter  it  freely. 
At  the  time  the  spikes  are  rising  the  pseudo 
bulbs  are  often  unfinished,  and  the  plant  has,  of 
course,  the  dual  strain  of  flowering  and  growing 
It  is  obvious  then  that  large  supplies  of  water 
must  be  given  at  this  time,  and  provided  the 
roots  are  healthy  they  will  take  it  up  readily. 
At  no  time  is  a  dry  rest  advisable,  though  during 
the  quiet  season  much  less  is  needed.  O.  Mar- 
shallianum  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  in 
Brazil,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.  among  an  importation  of 
Oncidium  crispum. 


cultivator.  The  plants  root  very  freely  and  may 
have  fairly  large  pots  and  a  rough,  open  compost, 
plenty  of  rough  lumps  of  charcoal  and  crocki 
being  introduced  with  the  peat  and  Moss.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  to  push  up  the  young  growths 
in  early  spring  and  flower  upon  these  just  as  they 
are  thickening  out,  so  that  at  this  time  a  large 
amount  of  root  moisture  and  also  encouragement 
in  the  way  of  ample  warmth  and  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  are  essential.     The  growth  soon 

"shes  up  after  the  flowers  are  past,  and  after 
this  the  plants  must  if  possible  be  kept  quite  dor- 
mant above,  root  action,  of  course,  going  on  nearly 
all  the  autumn  and  winter. 

Kepotting  Australian  Dendrobiums.— 
The  majority  of  the  kinds  with  the  habit  of 
U.  Phahenopsis,  D.  bigibbum,  and  others  in  this 
section  will  by  now  be  starting  into  growth,  and 
the  present  will  be  a  good  time  to  repot  or  re- 
basket  any  that  need  it,  also  to  surface-dress  any 
that  are  in  fair  order  at  the  roots  and  do  not 
require  disturbing.  Although  greatly  alike,  spe- 
cies and  varieties  in  this  class  need  a  little  dif- 
ferent treatment,  but  the  greater  number,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  like  small  perforated  pans 
or  shallow  baskets  better  than  any  other  recep- 
tacle. In  these  the  small  wiry  roots  are  not 
surfeited  with  compost,  as  they  may  easily  be 
when  given  large  or  deep  pots,  and  the  ease  with 
which  air  and  light  filter  about  them  is  advan- 
tageous. D.  Phal;«nopsis,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  kind,  is  apt  to  push  young  growths  high  up 
the  parent  stems,  and  wherever  these  can  by 
depressing  the  latter  be  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion with  the  compost,  they  are  better  for  ic. 
Cutting  the  stems  and  lowering  them  in  that  way 
is  a  barbarous  method  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
the  only  thing  to  ba  done  if  the  stems  are  too  stiff 
to  bring  down  is  to  let  them  make  one  season's 
growth  on  the  parent  stem  and  then  take  them 
off,  when  of  course  they  are  much  stronger  and 
safe  to  set  going  on  their  own  account.  Each 
plant  as  it  is  repotted  should  be  tried  to  see  that 
it  cannot  possibly  rock  about,  and  stakes  or  ties 
used  if  necessary  to  prevent  this. 


Cattleya  guttata  Prinzii.— The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  very  bright  and  showy,  a  large 
spike  with  several  blooms  upon  it  being  very  hand- 
some and  making  a  much  finer  display  than  either 
the  type  or  C.  g.  Lsopoldi.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  pretty  rosy  purple  tint,  the  spots, 
which  occur  principally  about  the  margins  and 
apex,  being  rich  amethyst.  There  is  also  a 
yellowish  suffusion  that  considerably  brightens  up 
the  flower  and  helps  to  show  up  the  fine  deeply- 
lobed  amethyst-purple  lip.  It  is  a  stout  and 
strong-growing  plant  that  if  judiciously  treated 
will  give  very  little  trouble  even  to  an  amateur 


NOTES  ON  PHAL.ENOPSIDS. 
Cold  and  dull  as  the  season  has  been,  so  far 
the  plants  look  well  in  most  collections,  but 
there  are  indications  of  brighter  weather  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  watch  the  plants  rather 
closely,  else  after  the  lack  of  sun  the  foliage 
will  suft'er.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  little  dull 
weather  in  spring  is  disadvantageous  to  the 
plants,  for  the  very  bright  weatlier  sometimes 
prevalent  in  April  and  early  in  May  is  very 
trying  after  the  winter  and  apt  to  occasion 
heavier  shading  than  is  desirable  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  plants.  The  plants  in  most  in- 
stances will  have  been  remossed  a  month  or  so 
back  and  the  young  roots  will  be  getting  very 
active,  making  rather  liberal  waterings  neces- 
sary. As  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  dry  before 
giving  a  fresh  supply  and  tine  days  are  chosen 
as  far  as  possible  for  watering  the  largest  num- 
ber of  plants,  little  harm  can  come  to  them 
now.  It  is  when  the  Moss  is  soaked  with 
moisture  for  several  days  on  end,  and  when  the 
weather  is  dull,  also  when  the  roots  are  given  a 
new  supply  before  they  are  dry,  watering  in 
driblets,  so  to  speak,  that  harm  accrues,  and  it 
is  said  that  watering  has  injured  the  plants 
when  in  reality  the  roots,  through  being 
constantly  wet,  have  not  been  able  to  take 
it  up.  I  have  never  been  in  favour  of 
much  overhead  moisture  for  Moth  Orchids,  and 
look  upon  sprinkling  the  foliage  even  in  the 
height  of  summer  as  a  dangerous  practice  in  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  persons.  But  in  certain 
cases  it  is  productive  of  good.  For  instance, 
plants  that  have  been  disturbed  at  the  roots 
and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  water  much  may 
be  greatly  assisted  on  bright  days  when  the 
atmosphere  is  dry  by  gentle  sprinklings  ov 


head.  The  pretty  little  P.  Lowi,  again,  just 
as  the  leaves  are  pushing  and  root-action  is 
beginning  will  be  greatly  refreshed  on  hot 
afternoons,  when  the  house  is  closed,  by  lightly 
syringing  the  blocks  and  plants  with  tepid 
water.  All  the  stronger-growing  kinds,  such 
as  P.  Schilleriana,  P.  amabilis,  and  their  allies, 
will  by  now  be  taking  ample  root  supplies,  and 
therefore  will  not  require  syringing.  A  few 
PhaUenopsids  sometimes  produce  young  plants 
at  the  joints  of  the  flower-spikes,  this  occurring 
on  P.  Luddemanniana  perhaps  oftener  than 
any  other.  Wherever  the  spikes,  then,  are 
seen  to  keep  green  after  the  blossoms  are  past, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  leave  them  for  a  time, 
and  should  the  joint  be  seen  to  be  swelling  and 
forming  the  tiny  leaves,  the  spike  may  be 
pegged  down  upon  the  parent  basket.  Wherever 
any  late  plants  have  not  yet  been  mossed,  or 
any  that  may  have  been  in  flower  when  the 
rest  of  the  plants  were  done,  should  be  seen  to 
without  further  delay,  or  the  roots  will  not  have 
sufticient  time  to  get  properly  established.  Some 
time  during  the  month  the  plants  should  all  be 
well  looked  over  for  scale,  the  young  foliage 
soon  becoming  over-run  if  any  insects  were 
left  on  the  old  foliage  from  the  winter's  clean- 
ing. Warm  soft  water  is  the  best  insecticide  ; 
if  anything  is  added,  it  should  be  a  very  little 
soft  soap. 

Iffaadevallia  Ephippium.— The  blossoms  of 
this  species  are  just  what  would  appeal  to  a 
lover  of  the  genus  as  a  whole,  being  quaint, 
peculiarly  coloured,  and  of  fantastic  shape.  The 
base  of  the  sepals  forms  a  hollow  and  almost  per- 
fect globe,  ribbed,  and  coloured  reddish  brown, 
while  the  curving  tails  are  bright  yellow.  Like 
several  others  in  the  genus,  more  than  one  flower 
is  often  produced  from  the  scape.  The  plant  has 
received  a  great  many  names  from  difi'erent 
botanists,  Professor  Reichenbach  having  given  it 
one  or  two.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada  and 
does  well  as  a  cool  house  plant  if  treated  similarly 
to  the  Chimasra  group. 

Gongora  bufonia.— In  this  we  have  an  in- 
teresting plant  with  fine  handsome  leaves  and 
vigorous  habit.  The  flower-spikes  are  arching, 
contain  a  number  of  vinous-purple  and  yellow 
flowers,  varying  considerably  in  size.  These  are 
produced  irregularly,  but  very  freely,  at  difl'erent 
times  in  the  year  and  emit  a  pleasing  fragrance. 
It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  Orchids  to  grow,  the 
roots  being  produced  with  the  greatest  freedom  in 
a  warm  house,  not  only  through  the  compost,  but 
upwards  and  outwards  into  the  congenial  air. 
Good  turfy  peat  with  a  little  loam  and  plenty  of 
Sphagnum  suits  it  well,  and  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  water  required,  the  drainage 
must  be  always  open  and  free. 

The  Mexican  Laelias.— Now  is  the  time  to 
ensure  the  production  of  flowering  growths  upon 
the  species  and  varieties  comprising  this  group. 
By  this  time  the  roots  will  have  obtained  a  good 
hold  upon  the  new  compost  which  was  given  early 
in  the  year  ;  the  young  growths  are  getting  hard 
and  well  inured  to  sunlight,  and  they  are  there- 
fore just  fit  to  stand  as  much  light,  air,  and  sun- 
heat  as  can  possibly  be  attbrded  them.  Fire-heat 
and  a  close,  muggy  atmosphere  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  them,  but  with  the  sun  shining  full  on  the 
foliage,  ample  atmospheric  moisture,  and  abund- 
ance of  air  they  will  do  great  things.  This  is  not 
possible,  of  course,  in  houses  where  other  plants, 
such  as  Odontoglossum  granrle  and  various  of  the 
cooler  Oncidiums,  are  grouped  with  them,  as  they 
ought  not  to  be,  but  one  half  the  complaints 
about  such  kinds  as  L.  anceps  alba,  L.  a  purpurata, 
and  L.  majalis  not  flowering  are  due  to  the  fact 
of  insufficient  light  and  air. 

A  fine  Dendrobium  Wardianum — Two 
flowers  of  what  is  perhaps  the  largest  variety  of 
this  species  that  has  ever  been  seen  have  been 
sent  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney,  Fir  Grange,  Wey- 
bridge,  Surrey.     These  have   been  cut  from  an 
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imported  plant  flowering;  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  The  following  measurements,  which  I 
have  carefully  made,  may  be  of  interest.  The 
petals  measure  d|  inches  from  tip  to  tip  and  are 
exactly  2  inches  wide.  The  basal  portion  is  white, 
as  in  the  typical  form,  the  apical  ends  have  tips 
U  inches  deep,  of  a  distinct  reddish  rose-purple. 
The  sepals  are  equally  long,  IJ  inches  broad, 
lighter  at  the  tips  than  the  petals.  The  lip, 
•2  inches  in  diameter  and  rather  longer,  has  a 
broad  tip  on  the  front  lobe  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  petals,  then  a  broad  band  of  white  that  sur- 
rounds the  rich  yellow  and  extensive  area  in  front 
of  the  deep  maroon  discs  of  the  side  lobes.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  how  the  plant  behaves 
when  it  flowers  another  season  after  it  has  become 
established.— H.  .J.  C. 

Acineta  Humboldti. — When  well  grown  this 
is  a  handsome  and  striking  plant,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  in  or  out  of  bloom.  The  large  fleshy 
bulbs  and  handsome  foliage  point  to  their  want- 
ing plenty  of  moisture,  and  this  will  be  found  to 
be  the  case  under  cultivation.  The  racemes  of 
flower  are  pendulous,  over  a  foot  in  length,  and 
each  bears  several  of  the  large  yellowish  sweetly- 
scented  flowers.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in 
copper  wire  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  in 
the  hottest  and  moistest  part  of  the  East  India 
house,  in  a  free  and  open  description  of  compost, 
large  lumps  of  charcoal  being  placed  at  a  good 
distance  apart  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket  in  lieu 
of  the  usual  crocks  and  covered  with  a  fairly  thick 
layer  of  Sphagnum  to  prevent  the  silting  through 
to  and  blocking  of  the  drainage  by  the  earthy  por- 
tions of  the  peat.  As  hinted  above,  ample  sup- 
plies of  root  moisture  must  be  given,  and  not  only 
this,  but  frequent  light  sprayings  of  tepid  water 
must  be  allowed.  This  keeps  the  foliage  cool  and 
free  from  insect  pests,  red  spider  being  one  of  the 
most  generally  feared  with  these  Orchids.  A. 
Humboldti  is  found  growing  in  the  hot  valleys 
and  sheltered  parts  of  Ecuador  and  other  parts  of 
Central  America.  It  first  flowered  in  this  country 
in  a  collection  near  Birmingham  as  far  back  as 
1812,  but  it  had  been  known  to  botanists  long 
before  this  time. 


DISTICHOUS  LEA.VED  ORCHIDS. 
From  some  of  the  small-leaved  Phahenopsids 
and  Angr;ecums  to  the  massive  species,  such 
as  A.  superbum  or  Vanda  Lowi,  is  a  far  cry, 
embracing  as  this  section  does  a  marvellous 
variety  of  plants.  Yet  there  is  a  strange  family 
likeness  running  through  them  all,  and  where 
they  are  largely  grown,  the  present  will  be  a 
busy  time  for  the  cultivator.  After  a  season' 
growth  and  a  winter's  rest  the  plants  will  be 
getting  ragged  and  untidy,  baskets  will  be  de 
caying,  and  a  general  tidy  up  all  round  will  be 
required.  Of  course  it  is  not  advisable  to  go 
through  all  the  plants  at  once  ;  some  of  the 
winter- flowering  kinds  may  be  much  forwarder 
in  growth  and  the  action  of  the  roots  than  are 
others  that  flower  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  first  step  is  a  thorough  cleaning.  This 
section  is  not  particularly  troublesome  as  to 
insects  of  the  thrips  and  aphis  kinds,  but  if  any 
suspicion  of  these  is  present,  give  a  couple  of 
fumigations  on  successive  nights  before  taking 
the  plants  from  their  position.  Large  old 
specimens  of  "\^anda  tricolor  and  nearly  related 
kinds,  Aerides  odoratum  and  others,  Angnt- 
cum  sesquipedale  and  A.  superbum  root  about 
in  all  directions,  provided  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  is  congenial  to  their  tastes. 
The  roots  take  hold  of  stages,  brick  walls, 
or  anything  else  ;  in  some  cases  even  enter- 
ing the  warm,  moist  soil  under  the  benches.  It 
is  plain  that  such  plants  are  best  left  alone 
as  long  as  possible,  for  no  matter  how  carefully 
they  are  moved  a  certain  amount  of  disturbance 
must  take  place.  As  long  then  as  they  can  be 
kept  healthy  by  top-dressing  the  cultivator  will 
leave  them,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  new 


baskets,  pots  or  what  not  are  needed.  The 
roots  must  first  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  warm 
water,  left  for  an  hour,  and  again  damped  over. 
They  then  leave  their  hold  much  easier.  It  is 
|uite  a  mistake  to  hold,  as  some  of  our  writers 
an  Orchids  do,  that  these  roots  will  take  a  new 
hold.  They  will  not,  but  they  form  new  ones 
that  will,  and  this  is  sufficient  cause  for  taking 
great  care  of  them. 

A  thin  hatted  budding  knife  helps  to  dislodge 
them,  when  the  plants  must  be  attended  to  as 
soon  as  possible.  Lirge  specimens  must  have 
rough,  open  material  to  run  in,  and  here  is 
where  the  rough  lumps  of  burnt  clay  from  the 
pottery  come  in  useful.  The  whole  of  this  sec- 
tion will  grow  in  Sphagnum  Moss  and  crooks  or 
charcoal  alone,  but  for  these  gigantic  forms  a 
little  nice  fibrous  peat  or  even  loam  may  be  mixed 
with  the  compost.  No  difliculty  will  be  found 
in  fixing  them  as  a  rule,  but  a  deal  of  care  in 
handling  is  necessary,  so  plenty  of  assistance 
should  be  allowed.  The  lower,  in  reason,  the 
plants  are  set  the  better,  as  they  are  less  likely 
to  become  leggy  in  a  short  time.  The  leaves 
must  not,  of  course,  be  covered  with  Moss,  as 
this  will  lead  to  their  decay.  The  less  they  are 
cut  about  the  better,  but  wherever  dead  or 
decaying  stems  are  present  these  should  be 
removed.  So  far  from  doing  the  plant  any 
harm  it  does  a  lot  of  good,  and  is  often  the  first 
step  towards  recovery  of  unhealthy  specimens. 

All  those  of  small  stature,  as  the  various 
Phal;t'nopsid.s,  Angnccums  of  the  A.  modestum 
race,  Aerides  roseum,  Saccolabium  bellinu 
and  various  Sarchochilus,  will  probably  by  now 
be  needing  attention  to  the  surface  Moss.  It 
is  much  best  not  to  leave  it  too  long,  for  if  the 
roots  get  far  advanced  no  amount  of  care  will 
prevent  injury  to  them.  Remove  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  old  material  with  a  pointed 
stick,  and  after  a  wash  out  with  the  syringe 
leave  the  plants  to  dry  a  little  while.  Then 
use  clean  Sphagnum  and  charcoal  and  fill  up  all 
interstices,  bringing  the  surface  up  to  a  regular 
convex  mound  and  trimming  all  oft"  neatly. 
Where  the  plants  have  grown  out  of  the  baskets 
or  the  latter  are  decayed,  new  ones  must  be 
given,  and  when  this  is  really  necessary  nothing 
is  gained  by  postponing  it.  Where  the  roots 
are  much  entwined  in  the  rods,  the  old  baskets 
must  be  taken  to  pieces  carefully  without 
damaging  any  more  than  can  possibly  be  helped. 
In  some  cases  where  the  plants  are  very  healthy 
and  strong  the  old  basket  may  be  placed  entire 
in  a  new  one,  but  this  plan  will  not  do  for 
weak  or  unhealthy  plants. 


Dandrobium  transparens.— It  is  ditiicult  to 
say  why  this  pretty  plant  is  not  more  grown  in 
our  Orchid  collections,  where  its  distinctness  and 
beauty  should  make  it  a  favourite.  I  recently  saw 
a  fine  specimen  growing  in  a  basket,  its  stems 
becoming  almost  pendulous  and  wreathed  with 
the  small  rosy  white  flowers.  In  its  native  country 
it  is  said  to  inhabit  very  hot  valleys,  and  under 
cultivation  it  will  thrive  well  if  allowed  the  same 
treatment  as  D.  Wardianum  and  other  deciduous 
kinds  from  the  same  region. — H. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum.— The  flowers  of 
this  Odontoglot  are  very  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
moisture  in  the  air  at  this  time  of  year,  and  ur.less 
syringing  and  damping  are  very  carefully  carried 
out,  the  plants  are  best  taken  to  the  conservatory 
or  flowering  Orchid  house,  where  naturally  the 
atmosphere  will  be  drier  than  in  the  growing 
quarters.  When  the  flower-spikes  appear  at  the 
tip  of  the  young  growth  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water  is  usually  given,  and  the  rate  that  these 
grow  after  this  is  surprising.  To  prevent  injury 
when  dipping  the  plants,  let  the  spikes  be  held 
upwards. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  roseum.  —  The 
rosy  forms  of  this  species  are  very  pretty,  and 


look  remarkably  well  mixed  with  the  white  forms 
in  a  group.  Not  many  plants  of  the  very  deeply 
coloured  forms  are  in  cultivation,  but  there  are 
plenty  showing  a  certain  amount  of  colour.  Many, 
again,  do  not  open  freely,  so  that  altogether  a 
good  stock  of  fine  forms  is  worth  keeping.  The 
yelloiv  crest  on  the  lip  contrasts  very  prettily 
with  the  rosy  tints  on  the  other  segments.  The 
culture  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  forms, 
but  it  may  in  some  cases  be  worth  while  allowing 
a  little  extra  warmth  if  the  flowers  do  not  open 
properly.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  newly 
imparted  plants. 

L-ELIA  ELEGAN3. 
The  hybrid  nature  of  this  plant  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt,  but  the  old  name  is  more  euphonious 
and  comes  easier.  The  plant  in  its  many  varieties 
is  one  of  the  finest  garden  Orchids,  keeping  up  a 
longer  succession  of  flower  probably  than  any  other 
Liclia  or  Cattleya.  Where  many  cultivators  have 
failed  with  the  weaker  growing  of  the  forms,  is  in 
placing  all  under  a  common  style  of  growth.  The 
beautiful  L.  elegans  Wolstenholmiie  occurs  to  me 
in  writing  as  a  case  in  point.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  this  is  not  particularly  strong  in  growth 
and  if  only  for  its  distinctness  and  value  it  should 
be  treated  as  well  as  possible.  The  finest  speci- 
men of  this  I  have  seen,  was  grown  in  a  warm 
light  corner  of  a  large  Cattleya  house,  just  over  a 
point  where  the  hot  water  pipes  converged.  It 
was  suspended  from  the  roof  and  grown  in  a  wood 
basket,  but  whether  the  increased  warmth  or  the 
abundance  of  light  was  responsible  for  its  well 
doing  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  think  both  helped  ; 
the  former  by  consolidating  the  growth  made,  the 
latter  by  preventing  the  young  growths  from 
getting  chilled  and  thus  making  them  less  liable  to 
contract  the  troublesome  spot.  The  present  time 
may  be  chosen  to  go  over  the  stock  of  plants  and 
renew  the  compost  where  necessary,  most  of  the 
later  flowering  forms  being  by  now  getting  for- 
ward enough,  while  probably  a  few  of  the  earlier 
ones  will  have  been  seen  to  ere  now.  L.  elegans, 
like  one  of  its  parents,  L.  purpurata,  always 
seems  to  flower  most  satisfactorily  when  the 
growth  comes  away  with  a  rush  and  nothing  like 
a  check  occurs.  This  gives  growers  a  cue,  and 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  cold 
draughts,  or  a  slackness  at  the  roots  will  be 
avoided.  For  compost  the  usual  mixture  recom- 
mended for  Cattleyas  will  suit  it  well,  and 
though  a  free-rooting  subject,  it  is  safest  rather 
under  than  over-potted.  The  growth  comes 
away  at  difi'erent  times  according  as  the  variety 
is  early  or  late  flowering,  and  after  making  up  the 
pseudo  bulbs  rest  for  a  more  or  less  lengthened 
period.  In  the  thin  compost  it  will  be  found  that 
water  in  plenty  is  needed  as  long  as  the  roots  are 
active,  while  during  the  resting  season  nothing 
like  a  dry  reijimc  is  allowable,  this  leading  to 
shrivelled  stems.  There  are  so  many  varieties 
that  to  describe  anyone  is  misleading,  the  colours 
varying  from  palest  rose  to  quite  a  deep  crimson- 
purple,  while  in  a  few  cases  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  pure  white.  Some  are  found  to  be  not  very 
free-flowering  owing  to  a  persistent  habit  of 
growing  away  at  the  base  almost  before  the 
pseudo-bulb  is  complete.  It  is  very  trouble- 
some this,  the  best  means  of  counteracting  it 
being  to  let  them  have  their  head  for  a  time  and 
get  thoroughly  established,  afterwards  endeavour- 
ing by  keeping  them  cool  and  introducing  them 
somewhat  suddenly  to  more  heat.  The  worst  of 
this  plan  is  that  it  sometimes  sets  up  spot,  the 
frequent  changes  not  being  at  all  relished  by  the 
plants.  H.  R. 

lonopsis  paniculata. — It  is  a  pity  this 
charming  little  species  is  not  longer-lived  under 
cultivation,  for  the  spikes  produced  for  a  few 
years  after  importation  are  extremely  pretty. 
Such  small  growing  plants  are  so  easily  checked 
by  any  untoward  circumstances,  such  as  a  day's 
drying  or  a  cold  draught  of  air  playing  on 
them,  that  there  is  not  much  hope  of  their  ever 
being  long-lived  in  our  Orchid  houses.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  in  their  native  habitat. 
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though  of  course  the  supply  is  always  kept  up  by 
seedling  plants,  and  the  conditions  about  them 
being  suitable  to  their  requirements,  they  make 
finer  specimens  and  larger  than  we  can  hope  to 
produce.  Their  free-flowering  (|ualities  are  of 
course  against  their  being  a  success,  as  the  number 
of  blossoms  produced  is  altogether  out  of  keeping 
with  the  size  of  the  plants.  A  little  may  be  done 
by  pinching  out  some  of  the  spikes  when  quite 
young,  but  the  most  likely  way  to  succeed  is  to 
grow  them  in  a  genial,  moist  temperature  in  a 
house  that  does  not  fluctuate  much  and  to  only 
give  enough  compost  to  ensure  the  roots  against 
drought,  watering  regularly  all  the  year  round 
and  dewing  the  plants  over  lightly  in  warm,  dry 
weather  with  tepid  water  daily. 

Maxillaria  grandiflora.— The  Maxillarias 
are  pretty  free-blooming  plants  that  are  thought 
much  too  little  of  by  present-day  Orchid 
growers,  and  this  is  one  of  the  largest  flowered 
and  best  of  them.  The  blossoms  rise  on  single 
scapes  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
have  milk-white  outer  segments  with  a  purple 
and  buff-yellow  lip.  The  plant  is  one  that  requires 
good  cultivation  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  though 
specimens  are  often  seen  that  have  little  trouble 
spent  on  them.  Although  liking  cool  quarters 
during  hot  summer  weather,  the  plants  should  be 
kept  in  comfortable  quarters  in  winter,  and  5')"  is 
a  suitable  temperature  at  this  latter  season.  The 
roots  are  easily  incommoded  by  anything  of 
sour  or  close  description  about  them,  but,  lil 
the  nearly-related  Lycastes,  all  Maxillarias  like 
substantial  compost,  in  which  for  the  strongest 
plants  a  little  good  loam  may  be  mixed  with  the 
peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum.  Free  drainage  is  also 
essential  to  species  of  this  section  that  take  a 
large  amount  of  moisture  when  growing  freely. 


trees  for  size.  Next  we  come  to  the  Beeches,  of 
which  one  is  the  evergreen  Fagus  Cunninghami  ; 
further  on  are  Oaks  in  many  varieties,  amongst 
which  the  bronze-hued  young  leafage  of  Quercus 
pedunculatus  purpureus  gives  an  almost  autumnal 
aspect  to  the  landscape.  The  path  wends  through 
Walnuts  of  diverse  kinds  and  varied  Elms,  amongst 
whose  trunks  the  sward  is  covered  with  the  leaf- 
age of  seedling  Primroses,  Chestnuts,  Limes,  and 
Ashes,  with  the  Flowering  Ash  just  bursting  into 
blossom  and  the  Nettle  Tree  (Celtis  Tourneforti). 
In  the  lower  and  damper  ground  grow  the  Birches, 
Alders,  which  now  are  flowering,  and  Willows  in 
variety.  Then  the  Crata3gus  family  is  fully  re- 
presented, with  Robinias  and  the  Flowering 
(Jherries,  followed  by  groups  of  Azsilea  mollis  just 
coming  into  bloom,  Zenobias  of  varying  sorts 
and  many  other  interesting  or  beautiful  shrubs, 
amongst  which  were  noticeable  the  Snowy  Mes- 
pilus  (Amelanchier),  Tamarix  germanica  glowing 
from  afar  with  the  ruddy  flush  of  its  feathery 
budding  shoots,  the  Tea  Tree(Thea  viridis)  8  feet 
in  diameter,  and  a  huge  bush  of  CoUetia  bicton- 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  BICTON. 
Happening  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ex- 
mouth  a  short  time  back  with  one  who  some 
thirty  years  ago  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Bicton  gardens,  I  gladly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity courteously  offered  by  Mr.  J.  Mayne,  the 
head  gardener,  to  inspect  the  grounds  and  the 
famous  arboretum  that  surrounds  the  deer  park 
for  a  space  of  three  miles.  Bicton,  one  of  the 
Devonshire  seats  of  the  Hon.  Mark  P^oUe,  is 
situated  amid  charmingly  undulating  country 
about  seven  miles  on  the  high  road  between  Ex- 
mouth  and  Sidmouth,  and  is  distant  some  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  sea.  From  the  outer  to  the 
inner  lodge  extends  for  500  yards  a  remarkable 
avenue  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  planted  about 
forty-five  years  ago,  the  tallest  tree  of  which  is 
about  (iO  feet  in  height,  wliile  many  were  bearing 
cones  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  space  of  a 
couple  of  hours  or  so  affords  time  but  for  a  casual 
glance  at  the  treasures  contained  in  the  garden 
and  arboretum,  and  during  the  flying  survey 
made  many  were  of  necessity  overlooked.  One  of 
the  first  trees  to  which  attention  is  drawn  is  a 
striking  specimen  of  Taxodium  sempervirens 
about  SO  feet  in  height,  near  which  stands  a  fine 
Thuja  occidentalis,  while  a  short  distance  further 
a  pair  of  Cryptomeria  japonica,  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  country,  tower  on  either  side  the 
path.  Close  by  is  a  huge  Cupressus  macrocarpa, 
with  Thujopsis  dealbata  and  Araucaria  Cunning- 
hami, 4.')  feet  in  height,  in  close  proximity.  A 
little  further  on  is  a  very  large  specimen  of  Abies 
cephalonica  some  70  feet  in  height,  a  portion  of 
■which  split  off  some  years  ago  on  a  windless  day, 
leaving  the  other  giant  limbs  fully  exposed  to 
view  on  one  side.  Still  taller  is  a  Douglas  Fir 
(Abies  Douglasi),  an  exceptionally  handsome  tree 
nearly  100  feet  high,  whose  lower  branches  sweep 
the  ground  with  a  spread  of  from  20  yards  to 
30  yards.  Pinus  insignis,  70  feet  in  height,  is 
considered  one  of  the  largest  known,  and  P. 
Russelliana,  45  feet,  P.  Pinea  (the  Umbrella 
Pine),  and  P.  patula  are  all  exceptionally  fine 
specimens.  Here  is  a  gigantic  bush  of  Garrya 
elliptica  20  yards  in  circumference,  by  the  side  of 
which  is  growing  G.  macrophylla,  while  the 
have  bolea  that  almost  resemble  forest 


In  the  scrupulously  kept  gardens  proper  Mag 
nolia  Soulangeana  was  in  bloom  and  M.  fuscata 
in  bud,  while  M.  grandiflora  spread  over  many  a 
wall.  One  of  the  many  plants  of  Clematis  mon- 
tana  in  bloom  bore  unusually  large  flowers  fully 
3  inches  across,  while  other  wall  climbers  were 
Cassia  grandiflora,  Berberidopsiscorallina,  Akebia 
quinata  (which  was  bearing  its  fragrant  brown 
flower-clusters)  Swainsonia,  a  large  plant  of  the 
white  Macartney  Rose,  Banksian  Roses  (yellow 
and  white,  just  commencing  their  flowering), 
Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  and  many  of  the  Ceano- 
thus  family,  among  which  C.  Veitchianus,  C. 
floribundus,  C.  papillosus,  C.  integerrimus,  and 
C.  rigidus  were  already  in  flower,  while  C.  divari 
catus  gave  promise  of  soon  reaching  that  stage. 
Ixias  were  flowering  in  the  borders,  and  Freesias  I 
had  been  blossoming  beneath  a  wall  close  by. 
The  beautiful  dark  -  flowered  Lilac  (Syringa 
Souvenir  de  Ludwig  Spath)  was  in  bloom,  and 
Smilax  aspera  trained  loosely  on  pillars  had  a 
graceful  effect.  A  specimen  of  Beaucarnea  longi- 
folia,  formerlj'  one  of  a  pair,  stood  !)  feet  in  height, 
its  fellow  having  died  after  flowering.  Two  unique 
examples  of  Wistaria  sinensis  exist  at  Bicton  ; 
one,  of  which  the  age  is  probably  at  least  fifty 
years,  ascends  the  side  of  a  glasshouse  in  a  slant- 
ing direction  and  travels  along  the  wall  at  the 
top  for  some  distance.  Its  trunk  near  the  ground 
is  fully  5  feet  in  circumference  and  has  been  care- 
fully doctored  where  it  showed  signs  of  rotting, 
but  in  spite  of  all  precautions  the  old  plant  shows 
signs  of  its  age  in  lack  of  vigour.  The  other  is  a 
standard,  with  curious  convoluted  trunk  like  the 
coil  of  some  mammoth  cable,  that  evidently  owes 
its  form  to  its  being  trained  up  some  support 
until  it  gained  sufficient  consistence  to  stand 
alone.  In  a  shaded  dell  in  a  lower  level  of  the 
grounds  is  a  fernery  where,  around  a  fountain 
that  ripples  over  Moss-grown  stones,  the  Ferns 
grow  amid  rough  rock  masses.  There  are  many 
sheets  of  ornamental  water,  in  some  of  which 
Water  Lilies  are  planted  ;  one  of  oblong  shape, 
surrounded  by  Yews  of  conical  outline,  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  formal  garden  where  double  lines  of 
standard  Bays,  trimmed  into  umbrella-like  con- 
tour, and  a  line  of  weathered  statues  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  precise  characteristics  of  the  spot. 
The  large  lake  is  of  particularly  attractive  out- 
line, with  alternations  of  grass  land  and  trees 
bordering  its  verge,  while  from  the  wooded 
islands  in  autumnal  days  the  Liquidambar's  glow- 
ing scarlet  gleams,  mirrored  in  the  still  water. 
Here  and  there  green  sward  is  traversed  by  little 
streamlets,  one  of  which,  in  a  grassy  glade  backed 
by  towering  trees  and  fringed  by  great  clumps 
of  pennoned  Bamboos,  emerges  from  an  Ivy- 
grown  fountain  and  falls  foaming  into  a  basin 
where  throughout  the  year  the  Callas  grow, 
flowing  thence  to  feed  another  lakelet  further 
down  the  dale.  In  the  high  dome-roofed  Palm 
house,  which  a  specimen  of  Seaforthia  elegans 
outgrew,  and,  in  consequence,  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed, two  examples  of  Areca   Baueri,  which 


flower  yearly,  are  rapidly  attaining  a  size  which 
11  entail  a  similar  result.  A  fine  plant  of 
Caryota  sobolifera  is  also  an  inmate  of  this  house 
as  well  as  Epipremnum  mirabile  and  Musas  in 
variety,  some  of  which  were  fruiting.  The  Guava 
(Pdidium  Guava)  was  in  flower,  and  Davallia 
platyphylla  throwing  up  fronds  10  feet  in  height, 
while  against  the  back  wall  the  Shaddock  was 
flowering  and  fruiting,  and  a  scarlet  Hibiscus, 
trained,  that  blossomed  well  through  the  winter. 
One  long  house  is  entirely  devoted  to  Camellias, 
which  are  trained  under  the  rafters  and  against 
the  wall,  while  the  central  space  contains  some 
enormous  bushes.  In  the  orangery  great  speci- 
mens of  Datura  suaveolens,  whose  buds  were 
rapidly  swelling,  were  planted  out,  and  the  Orange 
trees  held  fruit  and  blossom.  A  tall  plant  of 
Acacia  dealbata  reached  to  the  roof,  and  pillars 
were  clad  with  Bignonia  venusta,  Swainsonia 
alba,  and  Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  the  latter  fall- 
ing in  a  shower  of  orange-scarlet  from  roof  to 
floor.  In  the  stove  house,  amid  a  quantity  of 
beautiful  and  interesting  Orchids  and  other 
plants,  Clerodendron  Balfouri  was  a  sheet  of 
white,  crimson-centred  blossoms,  while  numerous 
plants  of  Gloriosa  superba  were  flowering  well. 

The  kitchen  garden  of  4  acres  was  well  stocked, 
and  the  Peach  trees  beneath  temporary  glass 
copings  were  abundantly  set  with  fruit. 

S.  W.  F. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE   1226. 

ONCIDIIM  VARICOSUM. 
(with  a  coloureii  plate  of  o.  v.  kogersi.*) 
Very  few  Orchids  in  cultivation  are  more 
worthy  of  attention  where  cut  flowers  are  in 
demand  than  the  various  Brazilian  species  of 
Oncidium.  Their  graceful  spikes  are  charming 
when  mixed  with  other  Orchids.  The  season 
at  which  they  flower  also  adds  to  their  value. 
In  the  late  autumn  and  through  the  winter 
months  there  are  no  brighter  subjects  than  the 
various  species  that  belong  to  this  class,  and 
there  are  certainly  no  flowering  plants  more 
worthy  of  consideration.  One  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  winter-flowering  varieties  is  O. 
varicosum.  Its  elegant  branching  spikes  of 
bright  yellow  flowers  are  always  attractive  and 
useful,  lasting  a  long  time  in  perfection,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  placed  in  a  fairly  airy 
structure  while  in  bloom  and  where  the  con- 
ditions are  such  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
become  spotted  from  moisture  condensing  on 
the  flowers.  The  plants  are  fairly  easy  to 
establish,  but  being  so  free  -  flowering,  the 
blooms  soon  exhaust  the  plants  under  artificial 
conditions,  especially  where  the  flower-spikes 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  jilants  too  long. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  satisfactory  condition  more  than 
four  or  five  years.  <).  varicosum  is  annually 
imported  in  quantity  and  may  be  procured  very 
cheaply.  I  find  it  does  best  placed  in  shallow 
pans  or  baskets  so  that  they  may  be  suspended 
near  the  roof-glass,  and  where  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  all  available  light.  This  is  most  essen- 
tial to  their  welfare,  especially  during  the  late  au- 
tumnandwintermonthswhen  theyare  expanding 
their  flowers.  The  potting  compost  should 
consist  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss  in  about  equal  parts.  The  plants  require 
a  liberal  amount  of  moisture  at  the  root  at  all 
seasons,  and  should  be  placed  in  cool  quarters 
for  the  resting  season.  During  the  growing 
season  and  until  the  flower-spikes  are  expanded 
they  should  be  kept  at  the  cool  end  of  the  in- 
termediate house.     O.  varicosum  was  first  in- 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  U.  G.  Moon  in  Mr. 
Sander's  iiarsery  at  St.  Albaus.  Lithographed  aiid 
printed  by  J.  L.  Goflfart. 
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troduced  into  European  gardens  by  31.  de 
Jonghe,  of  Brussels,  in  1846.  In  1848  a  plant, 
presented  by  M.  de  Jonge  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London,  flowered  in  the 
society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  in  the  following 
year,  the  first  occasion  of  its  blooming  in  this 
country. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  plate,  O.  v. 
Rogersi,  is  superior  to  the  typical  form,  the  lip 
being  fully  2  inches  across,  with  numerous  bars 
of  red  at  the  base.  It  is  somewhat  scarce,  but 
is  generally  met  with  among  importations  of 
plants  flowering  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
stronger  in  growth  and  the  flower-spike  often 
carries  as  miny  as  100  flowers.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  remove  the  flower-spikes  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  their  having  become  ex- 
panded.    O.   V.   Rogersi   first  appeared  in  the 


years,  and,  in  fact,  they  soon  increase  and  form 
good-sized  clumps.  I  used  to  grow  them  in  pots 
at  one  time,  and  although  flowering  them  with 
success  could  never  get  them  to  throw  up  such 
fioe  blooms  as  they  do  when  planted  out  and  left 
undisturbed.  Any  good  garden  soil  seems  to  suit 
them.— A.  W. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


MIGNONETTE. 
The  following  are  a  few  particulars  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Mignonette  shown  in  illustration 
is  grown.  The  .seed  is  sown  in  boxes  the  first 
week  in  August,  and  each  plant  is  potted 
into  a  2J-inch  pot  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle.     The  plants  are  then  grown  on  until 


A  spike  of  Mignonette  Machef.     From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Qreen, 
2,  Bruce  Castle  Road,  Tottenham. 


collection  of  Mr.  D.  Rogers,  of  East  Grin- 
stead,  who  exhibited  it  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  November, 
1868,  when  it  was  generally  recognised  as  one 
of  the  finest  Orchids  ever  seen  in  cultivation. 
H.  J.  Chapman. 


Triteleia  uniflora.— Whether  it  was  that  the 
past  hot  season  ripened  up  the  bulbs  of  this  more 
efl'ectually  than  usual  I  cannot  say,  but  I  never 
remember  them  to  have  produced  such  a  great 
quantity  of  flowers  before  as  they  did  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  April  in  the  present  season. 
On  account  of  the  disagreeable  odour  emitted  b3- 
the  stems  when  cut,  they  are  not  of  much  service 
for  cutting,  but  for  planting  in  the  front  row  of 
the  mixed  border  to  make  a  display  in  spring 
they  are  of  the  greatest  value.  Once  planted 
they  last  without  deterioration  for  a  good  many 


October,  when  they  are  potted  into  5-inch 
pots,  placed  in  a  cold  house  and  stopped 
when  :i  inches  high.  At  this  stage  the  plants 
are  pegged  down,  and  are  only  watered  when 
they  become  dry.  The  soil  which  best  suits 
Mignonette  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  loam 
with  one  part  of  well-rotted  manure  and  thi 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  old  mortar  lime 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  flowers 
are  at  their  best  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April.  Frequently  six  or  eight  large  spikes 
produced  on  one  plant  in  a  5  inch  pot. 

William  Grren 


Solanum    Seaforthianum This   climbing 

species  of  Solanum  forms  a  charming  rafter  oi 
roof  plant  for  the  stove  or  intermediate  house 
where  its  clusters  of  bluish  liLic-coloured  flowers 
are  borne  more  or  less  throughout  the  spring  and 


summer  months.  The  bright  green  divided  leaves 
remind  one  of  the  better-known  S.  jasminoides, 
but  the  flowers  are  borne  in  much  larger  clusters 
and  the  colour  is  totally  distinct  from  the  almost 
white  blossoms  of  S.  jasminoides.  Introduced 
quite  early  in  the  present  century,  S.  Seaforthi- 
anum  appears  to  have  been  lost  for  many  years, 
but  was  again  introduced  some  time  ago.  A 
characteristic  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in 
The  Garden,  December  10,  189-2.  The  drawing 
was  made  at  Kew,  where  for  some  years  it  has 
been  much  admired.  It  is  readily  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  taken 
during  the  spring  months,  and  the  plants  grow 
away  quickly  with  ordinary  treatment.  Other 
climbing  Solanums  besides  this  are  the  vigorous- 
growing  S.  Wendlandi,  whose  huge  heads  of 
purple-lilac  blossoms  form  a  handsome  feature 
where  there  is  a  large  sunny  structure  suitable 
for  it,  and  S.  jasminoides,  which  is  hardy  in  the 
milder  districts  of  this  country,  where  it  is  a 
favourite  climber.  In  other  places  it  needs  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse.  It  is  under  glass 
very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  aphides,  which  can, 
however,  be  readily  destroyed. — H.  P. 

Over-forced  Tuberoses.— At  p.  331  "J." 
has  a  note  on  the  above,  and  appears  to  think 
that  such  things  cannot  endure  strong  heab. 
Under  these  circumstances,  ".J."— and  others, 
too,  possibly  who  have  to  provide  a  succession  of 
these  things  from  quite  an  early  date — will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  for  years  in  succession 
these  Tuberoses  were  forced  regularly  into  bloom 
on  a  bottom-heat  of  8.5°,  this  being  as  a  rule  the 
minimum,  the  bed  being  also  used  for  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  The  method  of  application  differs,  too, 
from  that  stated  at  p.  331,  and  instead  of  increas- 
ing the  heat  after  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  the 
plants  were  usually  removed  from  the  bottom- 
heat  bed  at  that  time,  but  retained  in  the  same 
house  to  expand.  At  a  certain  staga  the  blos- 
soms of  these  things  come  quite  readily,  and  I 
consider  it  generally  opposed  to  the  longevity  of 
the  blooms  when  gathered  that  they  be  taken 
from  plants  on  a  strong  bottom-heat.  "J.,"  I 
note,  suggests  this  also,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
strong  bulbs  there  are  many  flowers  to  be  gathered 
before  the  entire  spike  can  be  sacrificed,  some 
modification  appears  necessary.  What  I  regard 
as  the  chief  essential  to  successful  forcing  in  these 
is  getting  the  plants  well  rooted  before  attempt- 
ing to  place  them  on  the  bottom-heat  at  all. 
Those  who  place  a  batch  of  these  bulbs  haphazard 
on  bottom-heat  with  no  regard  for  the  roots,  that 
should  be  fairly  plentiful  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
work,  will  of  a  surety  have  to  pay  the  cost. 
Beneath  the  stage  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture Tuberoses  root  well,  and  the  earliest  of  these 
often  display  their  prompt  rooting  by  starting 
earlier  into  top-growth.  When  this  is  apparent 
the  plants  give  little  trouble  from  so-called  blind- 
ness.—E.  .1. 

Large  r.  small  Arum  blooms  —It  may  pos- 
sibly interest  "J.  G,"  Gosport,  who  contributes 
a  note  under  the  above  heading  to  The  Garden, 
to  learn  that  the  largest  wholesale  flower  agents 
of  Covent  Garden  do  not  now  covet  the  monster 
spathes  of  these  Arums,  of  the  production  of 
which  so  many  boast,  and  when  the  commission 
agent  has  set  his  face  against  such  things  it  shows 
that  his  best  customers  have  plainly  told  him 
they  will  not  have  them,  and  give  preference  to 
those  of  smaller  size.  This  is  a  matter  which 
goes  through  several  stages  before  it  reaches  the 
Covent  Garden  salesman.  It  is  in  this  way. 
The  florists  find  it  most  difficult  in  making  up 
floral  designs,  &c.,  to  get  other  flowers  to  work  in 
and  suitably  fill  in  the  interstices  left  by  large 
spathes  of  these  Arums.  To  do  this  creditably 
at  certain  seasons  is  an  expensive  item,  and  the 
florist  has  found  that  he  must  demand  the  medium 
rather  than  the  large  or  extra-sized  among  these 
things.  In  no  way  can  this  be  so  successfully 
accomplished  as  by  giving  the  plants  pot  culture 
always,  and  I  am  pleased  to  learn  ".I.  G."  has 
gone  back  to  it  again  after  a  good  trial  otherwise. 
Slediumsized  spathes  mean  also  medium-sized 
stems,   and  as  such  can   be    more  comfortably 
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arranged  in  vases,  particularly  those  having  a 
narrow  neck,  it  is  lictle  wonder  so  many  prefer 
them  to  the  large  and  monster  spathes  for  general 
work.  Less  than  a  week  ago  a  grower  of  Arums, 
who  in  the  season  of  bloomint;  sends  a  weekly 
average  of  about  a  thousand  to  market,  told  me 
the  only  complaint  he  ever  received  was  that  the 
spathes  were  too  large,  a  complaint,  moreover, 
that  is  becoming  more  frequent.  This  is  a  good 
sign,  for  mere  size  is  but  the  outcome  of  much 
food,  and  means  grossness  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Possibly  the  Little  Gem  Calla  may  meet 
with  more  demand,  but  as  jet  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  these  small  kinds  that  would  be  likely  to 
become  profitable  from  the  market  growing  stand- 
point.—E.  J. 

The  Week's  Work. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Tomatoes. — Saving  seed  from  disease-infested 
plants  is  not  good  practice,  and  I  think  the 
Tomato  disease  would  not  be  so  prevalent  in  some 
gardens  if  gardeners  changed  their  stock  more 
often.  To  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  its 
inroads,  careful  cultural  treatment  is  necessary. 
A  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  must  be  main- 
tained, and  upon  no  account  must  the  syringe  be 
used  over  the  foliage.  Provided  growth  is  fairly 
strong  and  fruit-trusses  abundant,  be  satisfied, 
as  too  rich  top-dressings  and  rich  feeding  are  also 
apt  to  encourage  the  dreaded  disease.  Wherever 
practicable,  a  separate  house  should  be  given  to 
Tomatoes.  Their  special  needs  can  then  be 
attended  to,  and  as  few  insects  ever  attack  them 
a  somewhat  arid  atmosphere  is  beneficial  rather 
than  otherwise,  provided  plenty  of  root  moisture 
is  given.  I  do  not  advise  damping  the  floors  and 
closing  early  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  known 
wireworm  attack  Tomato  plants  just  when  the 
first  cluster  of  fruit  was  colouring,  the  pest  doubt- 
less having  been  in  the  soil  at  pottingtime. 
Their  presence  is  first  detected  by  a  yellowness  in 
the  foliage  and  slight  flagging  during  sunshine, 
this  being  caused  by  the  insects  boring  their  way 
up  the  stems.  The  best  way  to  eradicate  them  is 
to  spread  some  quite  fresh  horse  droppings  over 
the  surface  soil.  The  smell  of  these  after  being 
watered  will  entice  them  into  the  droppings, 
when  they  may  be  destroyed.  It  is  always  best 
to  use  soil  that  has  lain  at  least  twelve  months, 
as  by  this  time  the  wireworm  will  have  reached 
a  discernible  size  and  can  be  removed  from 
the  compost.  Tomatoes  for  successional  fruit- 
ing may  still  be  sown,  using  small  pots 
and  placing  a  couple  of  seeds  in  each, 
and  eventually  selecting  the  strongest  plant. 
This  plan  saves  labour  and  is  better  for  the 
plants.  Place  the  seed  pots  in  a  comfortable 
temperature  till  up,  a  semi-shaded  position  on  a 
layer  of  damp  Moss  suiting  best,  but  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  up,  remove  them  to  a  greenhouse 
temperature,  giving  all  the  air  possible,  as 
coddling  so  late  in  the  season  is  ruinous. 

ASPAEAGDS. — Where  sowings  of  this  vegetable 
for  supplying  plants  for  making  new  beds  or  for 
forcing  were  made  in  March,  attention  must  now 
be  turned  to  thinning  out  the  seedlings.  This 
should  be  done  with  a  freehand,  as,  if  left  thickly, 
not  only  will  growth  be  weakly,  but  a  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  when  the  plants  are  lifted  for 
transplanting.  A  liberal  mulch  of  decayed  manure, 
or  even  spent  Mushroom  manure,  will  keep  the 
roots  in  a  moist  condition,  as  lying  near  the  sur- 
face they  are  easily  affected  by  drought.  A  soak- 
ing with  farmyard  liquid  once  or  twice  during 
the  summer  will  be  of  great  benefit.  Beds  which 
were  made  last  year  for  forcing  in  1900  will  now 
be  advanced  in  growth,  and  feeding  liberally 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  extra 
strong  crowns  for  early  work.  Weeds  must  be 
closely  kept  down,  either  by  means  of  hand- 
weeding  or  by  the  application  of  moderate  dress- 
jrpa  of  salt  twice  or  thrice  during  the  summer, 
li.^j  latter  plan  is,  of  course,  the  most  economical, 
and  it  also  assists  in  keeping  light  porous  soils  in 
a  moist  condition.     Nitrate  of  soda  is  valuable 


used  on  light  and  medium  soils.  It  is  best  applied 
during  showery  weather,  or  watered  home  with 
rosed  watering-cans.  All  Asparagus  beds  are 
much  benefited  during  summer  by  occasional 
floodings  with  farmyard  liquid  at  intervals  of  a 
month. 

Main-crop  Celery.— Before  this  calendar  ap- 
pears the  principal  batch  of  Celery  will  in  most 
instances  be  forward  enough  for  planting  into 
the  trenches.  If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry 
extra  care  must  be  exercised  in  removing  the 
plants.  Trenches  newly  formed  must  be  well 
trodden  and  well  soaked  the  day  previous  to 
planting,  and  the  plants,  whether  in  boxes, 
frames,  or  in  sheltered  open-air  nooks,  must  be 
soaked  through  as  well.  If  taken  up  in  a  semi- 
dry  condition  much  of  the  soil  will  fall  from  the 
roots,  and  flagging  and  injury  to  growth  follow. 
Planting  completed,  shade  from  hot  sun  by 
placing  evergreen  branches  along  the  sides  of  the 
trenchei.  Any  suckers  or  tiny  leaves  which 
cluster  around  the  base  of  the  plants  must  bo 
removed,  and  a  slurp  lookout  kept  for  the 
dreaded  Celery  maggot,  which  often  makes  its 
appearance  soon  after  the  plants  are  put  out. 

Radishes. — More  fretjuent  sowings  of  these 
will  now  be  needed,  as  after  full  size  has  been 
reached  the  bulbs  soon  become  tough  and  hot. 
I  prefer  the  Turnip-rooted  sorts  after  this  date, 
the  position  most  enjoyed  being  a  semi-shaded 
one  and  the  root-run  rich  and  moist.  Strong 
manure  newly  dug  in  is  not  advisable,  being 
liable  to  impart  an  objectionable  flavour.  Old 
Mushroom  manure  is  good,  provided  frequent 
soakings  with  liquid  manure  are  given  after  the 
seedlings  have  been  freely  thinned  out.  Dryness 
is  fatal.  I  like  to  sow  a  limited  sized  batch  once 
a  fortnight,  and,  provided  sound  seed  is  used, 
thin  sowings  are  preferable,  as  the  labour  of  after 
thinnings  is  avoided.  Although  birds  are  usually 
less  troublesome  amongst  small  seeds  at  this  date, 
yet  an  eye  must  be  given,  as  challinches  with 
young  will  sometimes  attack  them.  J.  C. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


CusRANTS. — In  gardens  where  the  Currant  aphis, 
which  raises  such  unsightly  blotches  on  the 
leaves,  is  prevalent,  and  there  are  but  few 
places  which  escape  attacks  from  this  insect,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  bushes,  stopping  all 
young  growths  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  and 
carrying  away  the  tops  to  the  fire  heap.  This 
will  clear  the  bushes  of  most  of  the  insects  and  do 
them  no  harm  ;  indeed,  the  somewhat  uniform 
surface  thus  presented  by  the  bushes  forms  a  good 
rest  for  the  nets  if  the  latter  are  not  provided  with 
supports  that  hold  them  clear  of  the  bushes. 
Where  blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  troublesome, 
early  netting  is  imperative,  for  in  dry  weather  the 
birds  do  not  wait  until  the  fruits  have  coloured 
before  commencing  their  attacks,  and  it  is  as  well 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  for  if  they  once  get  a  taste 
of  the  fruits  they  become  most  persistent,  and 
unless  the  netting  is  made  extra  Fecure,  they  find 
their  way  through  somehow.  Before  putting  on 
the  nets,  a  thorough  cleaning  should  be  given  to 
the  plot,  removing  everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
weed  so  that  there  shall  be  none  left  to  run  to 
seed  during  the  time  the  nets  remain  on.  Cur- 
rants trained  to  walls  should  also  be  gone  over  and 
shortened  in  the  same  way  as  those  trained  in  bush 
form. 

GnosEiiEKRiES. — It  is  only  seldom  that  in 
private  places  there  is  any  attempt  made  to 
grow  a  distinct  lot  of  bushes  to  provide  green 
fruits  for  picking  for  cooking,  and  where  such 
bushes  are  not  grown  it  is  the  custom  to  go  over 
all  the  bushes  to  find  fruits  for  the  purpose.  This 
is  not  a  bad  system  provided  the  finest  fruits  are 
left  for  ripening,  but  the  general  practice  is  to 
pick  the  largest  and  leave  only  the  sm.aller  fruits 
to  swell  away  for  dessert,  the  consequence  being 
that  there  is  a  want  of  size  about  the  ripe  fruits 
that  reduces  them  below  mediocrity  and  brings 
the  Gooseberry  into  bad  repute  as  a  dessert  fruit, 
except  in  places  where  more  intelligent  methods 


prevail.  It  may  be  excusable  to  gather  the  largest 
for  the  first  few  dishes,  which  are  generally  de- 
manded too  early  to  permit  any  other  method  of 
selection,  but  later  on  it  is  the  smaller  fruits 
which  should  be  picked,  leaving  the  larger  ones 
to  ripen.  Trained  Gooseberries,  such  as  cordons 
and  those  grown  as  espaliers,  should  now  be 
pinched  similar  to  the  Currants  before  mentioned, 
and  any  shoots  reijuired  to  run  up  to  fill  in  blanks 
or  to  add  additional  bnanches  should  be  tied  or 
nailed  into  position,  taking  care  that  any  bends 
that  have  to  he  made  in  these  selected  shoots  are 
not  too  sharp.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to 
incline  them  in  the  direction  in  which  they  have 
to  go.  More  rigorous  training  will  be  possible, 
witnout  injuring  them,  later  on.  Gooseberries 
are  naturally  gross  feeders,  and  as  it  is  impossible 
always  to  feed  the  roots  by  applications  of  manure 
in  a  solid  state,  they  will  now  be  grateful  for  fre- 
quent doses  of  litiuid  manure.  This  answers  the 
djuble  purpose  of  feeding  and  of  keeping  the 
bushes  free  from  red  spider,  which  always  attacks 
first  the  weakly  growers  and  those  which  are 
starved.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  caterpillars, 
and  get  rid  of  them  by  hand-picking  and  by  the 
various  other  means  suggested  from  time  to  time, 
as  these  pests  make  short  work  of  the  foliage, 
and  a  bush  which  has  been  badly  attacked  and 
neglected  never  ripens  or  swells  its  fruit  to  per- 
fection, neither  do  the  buds  finish  up  in  good 
condition  for  next  year's  fruiting. 

Ai'RicoTS. — Although  the  prospects  of  a  good 
season  for  Apricots  have  been  rudely  dispelled 
through  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  mosf> 
parts  of  the  country,  the  trees  must  not  on  this 
account  be  neglected.  They  should  be  looked 
over  frequently  for  the  caterpillars,  which  do  so 
much  damage  to  the  foliage  and  tender  points  of 
the  shoots,  not  only  by  eating  them,  but  by 
weaving  them  up  into  their  tough  webs,  which 
seem  to  strangle  growth.  Once  the  trees  are 
cleared  of  the  caterpillars,  vigorous  syringing  of 
the  foliage  on  warm  afternoons  will  clean  it  and 
also  keep  down  that  other  pest,  red  spider.  In 
syringing  it  is  best  to  use  a  garden  engine,  send- 
ing out  a  powerful  stream  which  should  play  on 
the  trees  from  all  directions,  so  that  no  portion 
can  escape  feeling  the  force  of  the  water. 
Continue  to  suppress  the  vigour  of  gross  fore- 
right  growths  by  pinching  out  their  points  before 
they  have  had  time  to  get  very  prominent,  as  this 
will  divert  the  Sow  of  sap  towards  the  more 
thrifty  growths  which  it  is  intended  to  retain. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  a  crop  should  look  the  fruits 
over  and  release  any  that  are  in  any  way  pinched 
up  in  cramped  positions.  The  drawing  of  a  nail 
or  the  loosening  of  a  tie  here  and  there  is  very 
often  necessary  in  dealing  with  Apricots, 
especially  where  the  set  is  too  thin  to  allow  of 
rubbing  out  the  worst  placed  fruits. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  new  wood  of 
these  will  require  tying  in  as  it  gets  long  enough 
to  permit  of  manipulation,  and  it  should  be  tied 
in  the  direction  it  will  be  required  to  take  after 
the  trees  are  pruned  for  another  year.  At  the 
same  time  it  ought  not  to  overlie  the  fruits,  as 
these  will  require  all  the  light  they  can  get  to 
colour  them  later  on.  The  growth  has  been  par- 
ticularly slow  with  me  this  year,  for  an  almost 
sunless  May  has  kept  everything  in  a  backward 
state,  and  the  cold,  wet  weather  has  made  it  un- 
wise to  use  the  syringe  at  all  freely  and  spoiled 
the  efiect  of  insecticides  applied  in  a  liquid  state, 
consequently  aphides,  which  the  weather  does  not 
appear  to  affect,  have  been  very  troublesome  and 
difficult  to  dislodge.  In  such  weather  I  have 
found  tobacco  powder  about  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  applied,  and  by  its  use  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  trees  fairly  clean,  but  I  hope  now  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  all  such  enemies  by  the  aid  of 
syringing  with  clear  water,  and  this  will  be  done 
every  day  when  possible,  as  nothing  seems  to 
invigorate  the  trees  so  much  as  a  good  douche  at 
the  close  of  a  hot  day.  If  there  is  any  further 
thinning  of  the  fruits  to  be  done,  the  surplus  may 
safely  be  removed  now,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better. 
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Plcms  — When  these  are  attacked  by  the  blue- 
green  aphides  peculiar  to  them,  a  rough-and-ready 
way  of  removing  most  of  the  pests  is  to  pinch  off 
the  points  of  the  shoots  on  which  they  congre- 
gate. Such  stopping  will  do  no  harm  to  wall 
trees,  as  they  have  to  be  kept  in  bounds,  and  if 
the  stopping  is  not  done  too  closely  there  will  be 
no  fear  of  the  back  buds  breaking. 

CORNCEIAX. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

PLUMS  AND  PLUM  CULTURE. 
As  the  Plum  is  found  growing  wild  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be 
indigenous  in  this  country,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, capable  of  the  most  successful  cultiva- 
tion. This  is  proved  by  results  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  Plum  fruit  grown  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  same 
fruit  grown  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  island 
consists  mainly  in  the  fact  that  Plum  fruit  in 
Scotland  is  later  in  ripening  than  it  is  in  the 
country  south  of  the  Tweed  ;  and  there  is  a 
compensating  influence  in  the  case  of  the 
northern-grown  fruit,  as,  grown  in  a  colder  and 
more  humid  climate,  it  is  more  juicy  than  Plums 
in  England. 

Cultivation. 
The  successful  cultivation  of  the  Plum  is 
easily  within  the  reach  of  every  person  who 
has  a  piece  of  garden  ground  of  average  fertility. 
Here,  on  the  dug  ground — it  possible  following 
a  crop  of  Potatoes — let  the  intending  Plum 
grower  mark  out  the  points  where  he  intends 
to  plant  his  young  Plum  trees.  At  each  point 
where  a  tree  is  to  be  planted  let  the  earth 
be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  2  feet  or  3  feet,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  roots  of  the  tree  about  to  be  planted 
therein.  Next,  if  possible,  scatter  a  quantity 
of  sand  over  the  bottom  of  the  prepared  hole. 
Next  drive  a  stout  stake  down  the  centre  of 
the  hole  ;  this  stake  should  rise  at  least  4  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Then  take  the 
young  tree  and  place  it  in  the  prepared  hole, 
and  tie  it  securely  to  the  stake  with  stout  mat- 
ting or  other  soft  tying  material.  Next  scatter 
sand  all  over  the  roots  of  the  young  tree,  so  as 
to  cover  them  completely,  and  fill  up  the  hole 
with  good  garden  soil  to  a  height  of  6  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  around  the  tree. 
Proceed  in  the  same  fashion  with  all  the  trees 
that  are  to  be  planted  ;  and  finally  cover  the 
surface  of  the  ground  round  each  newly-planted 
tree  with  stable  manure  of  quantity  sufficient 
to  keep  out  the  frost  in  winter  and  the  drought 
in  summer  for  the  first  year  after  planting.  It 
seems  to  be  pretty  much  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  trees  planted  in  autumn  or 
planted  in  spring  will  succeed  best.  If  frosted 
soil  be  employed  to  fill  up  the  holes  where  the 
trees  are  planted,  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  harmful  to  young  trees  planted  in  autumn 
than  to  those  planced  in  spring — say,  in  the  end 
of  March,  when  the  temperature  may  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  each  day  as  the  sun  rises 
higher  in  the  sky,  and  his  rays  become  more 
powerful  in  promoting  growth  ;  and  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  in  all  cases  of  a  long- 
continued  absence  of  rain  a  mulching  of  farm- 
yard manure  sufficient  to  cover  the  surface  of 
the  ground  all  round  the  trees  will  be  of  great 
benefit.  The  young  trees,  thus  carefully  planted 
in  good  soil  and  secured  to  stakes  to  keep 
them  from  being  shaken  at  the  roots,  will  in 
almost  every  case  break  into  leaf  in  the  spring 
months,  perhaps  a  little  later  than  old  and  well 
established  trees.  They  ought  to  take  root  and 
establish  themselves  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  in 


most  cases  send  out  small  shoots,  by  the  end  of 
summer.  Should  the  summer  after  planting 
be  characterised  by  hot,  dry  weather,  it  will  be 
judicious  to  water:  it  will  be  better  in  such 
case  to  give  a  thorough  wetting  of  the  soil  once 
a  week  rather  than  a  moderate  wetting  of  the 
soil  once  every  day  ;  and  if  farmyard  manure 
be  spread  over  the  ground  when  newly  watered, 
the  benefit  to  the  trees  will  be  much  increased 
and  rendered  more  lasting  ;  and  this  treatment 
may  be  repeated  at  intervals  while  the  drought 
lasts.  When  in  later  years  the  fruit  on  the 
young  trees  begins  to  ripen,  a  quantity  of  soot 
may  be  put  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  cover  the 
mulch  completely  ;  this  will  help  much  to  keep 
away  snails,  insects,  iVc,  and  will  also  to  some 
extent,  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
besides  improving  its  flavour.  If  the  young 
trees  have  set  a  large  crop  of  fruit  and  it 
remain  on  the  trees,  it  will  be  safest  in  the 
earlier  years  of  their  existence  to  remove  the 
most  of  the  young  Plums,  leaving  not  more 
than  one  out  of  each  cluster.  In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years  after  planting  out,  the 
young  trees  will  most  probably  set  an 
enormous  crop  of  Plums.  It  is  nice  to 
see  this,  as  proving  the  fertility  of  the  trees, 
but  that  is  all.  Were  the  enormous  setting  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  it  would  most 
certainly  be  very  late  in  ripening,  the  Plums 
would  be  of  very  small  size,  as  well  as  deficient 
in  flavour,  and  from  a  money  point  of  view 
of  not  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  value 
of  full-sized  Plums  properly  ripened.  It 
much  better,  therefore,  to  remove  three-fourths 
of  the  young  Plums  in  the  case  of  an  immense 
set  on  young  trees.  This  should  be  done  when 
they  attain  the  size  of  Peas.     As  regards 

S0ET.S    FOR   PlAXTING, 

the  Victoria  Plum  has  the  first  claim  on  the 
favourable  regard  of  the  planter,  in  its  appear 
ance — looking  to  size,  colour,  and  shape — and 
also  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit  ;  in  these  re- 
spects its  claims  are  of  the  highest  order.  It  is 
also  an  abundant  cropper.  A  well-grown  tree  in 
a  favourable  season  may  be  counted  upon  to 
bear  a  crop  weighing  upwards  of  200  lbs. 
Whether  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  of  Plums,  and  is  the  most 
largely  planted  of  all.  It  is  also  an  early  kind, 
ripening  in  August  and  the  beginning  of  Sep 
tember,  according  as  the  season  is  early  or  late 
The  next  sort  recommended  is  a  variety  called 
the  Early  Prolific,  which  ripens  its  fruit  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Victoria 
Plum.  The  fruit  of  the  Early  Prolific  is  mostly 
used  cooked.  However,  when  fully  ripe  it  is 
very  agreeable  for  dessert,  and  can  with  safety 
be  eaten  in  much  greater  quantity  than  almost 
any  other.  Another  favourite  is  an  early  sort 
named  Prince  of  Whales.  Its  flavour  is  quite 
distinct  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  fruit  when 
fully  ripe.  It  does  not  succeed  with  every 
grower,  however,  nor  in  every  place  ;  and  even 
when  it  is  apparently  doing  well  from  every 
point  of  view,  it  disappoints  its  owner  by  sud- 
denly dying.  However,  it  produces  very  pretty 
fruit  and  is  very  early.  Another  Plum  deserv- 
ing very  high  commendation  bears  the  name  of 
Prince  Englebert.  An  excellent  grower,  it  is 
when  fully  grown  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
very  largest,  of  Plum  trees.  The  fruit  is  large 
and  of  agreeable  flavour  ;  preserves  made  from 
it  are  also  among  the  most  enticing  in  respect 
of  flavour.  It  has  been  frequently  observed, 
too,  that  a  visitor  let  loose  in  a  Plum  orchard 
to  eat  his  fill  will  consume  more  fruit  of  this 
Plum  than  any  other  kind.  A  Plum  that  de- 
serves to  be  grown  by  every  cultivator  is  the 
Yellow  Magnum.     The   fruit   is  of   great   size 


and  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour.  The  tree, 
■er,  frequently  dies  without  any  assignable 
;  it  is  most  successfully  grown  as  a  stan- 
dard. A  newer  variety  than  any  yet  mentioned 
raed  the  Sultan,  which,  in  regard  to  form, 
colour,  and  size,  seems  to  surpass  all  other 
Plums.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  few  large 
branches,  and  these  having  few  smaller  branches 
them.  Tested  by  the  weight  of  its  crop, 
this  variety  comes  out  very  well,  though  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  not  of  the  highest 
order.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  a  leading 
Plum,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  gar- 
den where  fruit  is  grown.  The  colour  of 
the  fruit  is  a  rich  crimson-purple,  and  its 
shape  is  round  like  a  ball.  Another  kind 
deserving  of  being  planted  largely  for  its  size 
and  appearance  is  the  Czar.  The  fruit  is  large, 
and  produced  in  more  abundance  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  one  of  those  kinds 
fruit  when  ripe  can  be  eaten  in  largo 
quantity  without  injury  ;  for,  like  the  Prince 
Englebert  Plum  already  mentioned,  it  is  of 
easy  digestion.  The  Czar  is  also  a  geat  cropper. 
Unfortunately,  the  smaller  birds  are  very  fond 
of  its  buds  in  spring-time,  and  eat  them  in  great 
quantity  ;  hence  the  tree  needs  to  have  the 
birds  scared  away  from  it  at  that  season  by  the 
use  of  slips  of  tin  or  tin  boxes  swinging  about 
with  the  wind.  A  Plum  of  American  origin, 
named  from  its  raiser  the  Jefferson,  is  not  sur- 
passed for  excellence  by  any  other  kind  what- 
ever. The  only  fault  of  its  fruit — if  it  can  be 
called  a  fault — is  that  it  is  too  rich  and  good. 
Hardly  anyone  can  with  safety  eat  as  much 
of  the  fruit  as  he  would  like  after  having  once 
tasted  it.  The  knowledge  of  its  excellence 
is  not  confined  to  the  human  species. 
Birds  and  all  the  insect  tribes  within  reach 
gather  themselves  in  full  force  for  the  feast 
whenever  the  fruit  is  ripe,  or  even  only 
approaching  ripeness  ;  and  in  a  single  after- 
noon a  crop  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  in  weight 
may  be  easily  consumed.  The  only  thing  the 
owner  of  the  tree  can  do  in  case  of  a  general 
attack  of  the  insect  world  upon  his  .leflerson 
Plums  is  to  get  a  basket  at  once  and  pull  the 
entire  crop,  ripe  and  unripe,  carry  them  to  a 
room  in  his  house,  and  cover  them  with  paper, 
taking  care  that  door  and  window  are  care- 
fully closed  to  keep  insects  at  bay.  The 
next  Plum  recommended  for  planting  is  an 
early  sort,  the  earliest  variety  that  is  at  the 
same  time  a  great  cropper  ;  it  is  called  the  Early 
Prolific,  and  it  well  deserves  its  name.  As  a 
great  bearer  it  requires  very  generous  treat- 
ment year  after  year,  even  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  blossom  is  destroyed  in  spring  ; 
for,  with  good  cultivation  and  liberal  application 
of  bone-meal,  as  well  as  a  covering  of  the 
ground  within  a  radius  of  6  feet  all  round,  the 
weight  of  a  good  crop  can  be  doubled,  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  equally  much  improved. 
The  Plum  is  mainly  grown  for  cooking  pur- 
poses and  for  preserves.  When  the  trees  have 
been  generously  treated,  however,  the  fruit, 
improved  largely  as  a  consequence,  is  very 
pleasing  to  the  palate,  and  is  greedily  eaten  by 
young  folks.  The  tree  is  not  a  great  grower, 
and  commences  bearing  fruit  at  an  early 
date  in  its  existence.  Under  ordinary  culti- 
vation the  fruit  is  small,  but  with  high 
cultivation  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  doubled. 
Another  kind  that  deserves  to  be  grown— for 
its  great  size  if  for  nothing  else— is  that  called 
Pond's  Seedling.  This  variety,  though  of  very 
great  vigour  in  its  growth,  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  bearer  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  fruit,  but  in  the  weight  of  the 
individual  fruit  it  takes  very  high  rank.  The 
fruit  is  egg-shaped  ;  in  colour  it  is  not  unlike 
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the  Victoria  Plum  ;  hence,  with  its  great  size 
and  brilliant  hue,  it  has  a  very  taking  appear- 
ance. The  tree  is  a  steady  bearer  year  after 
year  if  it  is  generally  manured  every  year. 
Another  sort,  and  the  last  to  be  recommended, 
is  fit  for  cooking  only.  This  is  the  Goliath 
Plum,  a  great  bearer.  The  fruit  is  not  used  for 
de.ssert,  but  when  cooked  it  is  excellent.  It 
is  a  prolific  bearer  and  a  good  grower,  but  should 
not  be  allowed  to  carry  fruit  till  the  tree  has 
grown  to  a  considerable  size.  In  this  way  only 
can  the  fruit  be  had  in  its  complete  develop- 
ment of  size  and  quality. 

There  are  many  other  sorts,  more  or  less 
resembling  those  already  described,  of  excellent 
quality,  especially  those  of  the  Gage  family  ; 
in  this  last  case  the  variety  recommended — the 
Jeiferson  Gage — is  so  much  superior  in  size  and 
appearance  to  all  the  others  that  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  it  holds  the  field.  Year  by  year 
new  sorts  of  Plums  are  raised  from  seed,  and  of 
these  many  of  the  most  select  are  ofl'ered  as 
improvements  on  the  old  and  time-honoured 
varieties  ;  but  after  most  of  these  new  sorts 
have  been  tested  the  answer  generally  is,  "  The 
old  is  better."  Certainly,  it  any  of  the  new 
sorts  raised  in  America  get  a  fair  trial  it  will  be 
largely  owing  to  the  excellence  everywhere 
acknowledged  of  the  Jeflferson  Gage. 
Feeding  the  Trees. 

After  the  trees  have  been  planted  and  made 
a  fair  start  in  growth,  two  or  three  years  at 
the  least  will  pass  before  they  bear  any  fruit. 
During  this  period  their  roots  will  be  busier  in 
the  earth,  some  distance  below,  extending  and 
taking  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  at 
all  of  average  fertility,  no  help  in  the  shape  of 
manure  of  any  description  should  be  given  till 
the  young  trees  have  borne  at  least  one  crop  of 
fruit.  After  a  start  has  been  made  in  fruit 
bearing.  Plum  trees  should  receive  every  year 
a  supply  of  manure  to  enable  them  to  keep  up 
and  increase  their  fertility  and  to  ripen  their 
fruit.  Bone-meal  or  bone-dust  dug  into  the 
ground  all  round  the  tree  is  a  great  help. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  branches  of  the  Plum 
tree  are  said  to  extend  themselves  from  the 
tree  itself  as  far  as  the  roots  have  extended 
themselves  below  ground.  Every  year,  there- 
fore, after  the  crops  of  Plums  have  been 
removed  from  the  trees,  the  soil  all  round  the 
trees  should  be  dug  to  a  depth  of  not  more  than 
4  inches,  and  bone-dust  or  bone-meal  be  scat- 
tered in  the  small  trench  already  made.  As 
the  trees  increase  in  size  and  fertility,  the 
branches  and  roots  will  run  farther  out  from 
the  stem  of  the  tree  ;  and  as  the  area  of  ground 
thus  permeated  by  the  roots  increases  in  ex- 
tent, the  quantity  of  bone-meal  dug  into  the 
soil  around  each  tree  will  require  to  be  in- 
creased. But  the  return  in  the  shape  of  excel- 
lent fruit  will  much  more  than  repay  the  outlay 
on  bone-meal.  Suppose  that  as  much  as  a 
stone  of  bone-meal  be  applied  to  each  tree. 
The  cost  of  this  quantity  will  not  be  more 
than  a  shilling,  and  the  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  Plums  and  the  size  of  each  individual  Plum 
will  certainly  be  twofold  ;  and,  as  a  pound  of 
big  Plums  is  worth  two  pounds  of  small  c 
of  the  same  sort,  the  advantage  of  doing  any- 
thing and  everything  that  will  increase  the 
of  the  fruit  is  at  once  apparent.  Farmyard 
manure  ajjplied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  all 
round  the  trees  will  keep  the  roots  in  a  proper 
state  to  send  up  moisture  into  the  branches  to 
feed  the  growing  fruit  and  give  it  size  and 
quality.  A  moderate  quantity  of  soot  scattered 
on  the  surface  will  keep  snails  at  a  respectable 
distance  ;  and  the  same  sown  thickly  for  th 
breadth  of  not  more  than  6  inches  at  the  foot  of 
wall   trees   will  keep  away  earwigs,  woodlice, 


and  other  enemies  of  the  fruit  grower  and 
minimise  his  losses.  When  the  Plum  tree  has 
reached  the  seventh  year  of  its  existence  ae  a 
fruit-bearing  tree,  it  will  be  beginning  to  show 
by  the  appearance  of  its  oldest  branches  that 
these  require  to  be  cut  oft'  to  make  room  for 
the  more  vigorous  and  younger  growth,  which 
the  case  of  strong,  healthy  Plum  trees  ought 
to  be  showing  and  asserting  itself  every  year. 
These  vigorous,  strong,  upright-growing  shoots 
or  branches  invariably  produce  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  fruit.  When  Plum  trees  are 
kept  in  healthy  growth  by  an  abundant  supply 
of  manure — farmyard  or  chemical — the  branches 
that  have  borne  heavy  crops  of  fruit  ought  to 
be  removed  after  not  more  than  three  years. 
In  this  way  a  constant  succession  of  young, 
vigorous,  fertile  growths  will  year  by  year  be 
produced  by  these  healthy  trees.  But,  to 
maintain  this  constant  succession  of  fertile 
shoots  and  branches,  there  must  be  yearly 
application  of  bone-meal  to  the  soil  where  the 


recently  growing  alongside  Early  Louise,  and  it; 
is  both  smaller  and  of  inferior  quality.  The 
earliest  fruit  from  the  Beatrice  was  gathered  on 
May  10  from  planted-out  trees  started  at  or  about 
the  new  year,  and  was  not  all  past  when  the 
other  was  ready.  This  being  so,  it  becomes  a. 
question  as  to  whether  the  former  is  really  worth 
growing  for  the  sake  of  the  few  days'  difference, 
and  this  would  possibly  be  less  in  some  seasons. 
If  tied  to  one  of  the  two,  I  should  certainly  grow- 
Early  Louise. — H.  R. 


Qi-dfe  black  Ahcaiil 


Plum  is  growing  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its 
fertility  ;  and  if  the  owner  of  the  Plum  trees 
has  it  within  his  power  to  apply  manure  water 
from  the  farmyard,  the  return  from  such  appli- 
cation, especially  in  the  months  when  the  fruit 
is  growing  and  ripening,  will  be  immense  and 
immediate,  doubling  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  more  than  doubling 
its  value. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  Plums — though 
much  smaller  than  the  varieties  of  Apples  and 
Pears — is  very  considerable.  But  most  Plums 
have  a  great  many  diflerent  names — some  of 
them  about  a  dozen  or  even  more.  Hence  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  Plum  grower  with  thirty 
difi'erently  named  Plum  trees  may  really  have 
only  half  a  dozen  dillerent  kinds. — Ghamherss 
Jo,n-ual.     

Peach.  Early.  Beatrice.  —  This  is  without 
doubt  an  extremely  early  variety,  but  I  saw  it 


GRAPE  BLACK  ALICANTE. 
Of  all  the  Grapes  now  in  cultivation  there  is 
probably  not  one  that  will  give  more  satisfac- 
tory results  than  the  Alicante.  Market  growers 
who  have  had  great  experience  with  it  and  the 
Hamburgh  tell  me  that  the  latter  is  of  the  two 
more  liable  to  feel  the  eflects  of  overcropping. 
However  good  the  culture  may  be,  the  Ham- 
burgh, unless  in  soil  of  excellent  quality,  is 
apt  to  be  somewhat  uncertain,  not  only  as 
regards  yield  per  Vine,  but  also  in 
the  matter  of  shanking  and  finish- 
ing oft"  the  berries.  Most  Grape 
growers  will  be  ready  to  admit  that 
it  is  a  somewhat  diflicult  matter  to 
secure  a  fairly  heavy  annual  yield 
of  Hamburgh  Grapes  and  at  the 
same  time  ensure  the  berries  taking 
on  that  deep  colour  and  perfect 
bloom  that  distinguish  this  old 
favourite  when  at  its  best.  The 
least  error  in  treatment,  the  mere 
fact  that  the  roots  have  been 
tempted  away  from  the  wholesome 
influences  of  warmth  and  air  will 
deprive  the  berries  of  that  perfect 
finish  which,  when  it  can  be  had, 
renders  the  Black  Hamburgh  the 
most  attractive  of  all  coloured 
Grapes.  The  Alicante,  on  the  con- 
trary, seldom  fails  to  colour  well, 
and  according  to  my  experience 
with  this  Grape  and  from  what 
I  have  observed  in  private  and 
market  gardens,  heavy  crops  can 
be  taken  from  it  yearly  with  but 
little  danger  of  impairing  the 
permanent  fertility  of  the  Vines. 
In  the  case  of  the  Hamburgh,  on 
the  contrary,  an  extra  heavy  yield 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  so  will 
frequently  cause  the  berries  to 
shank  the  following  season,  or  will 
much  reduce   the  weight  of  fruit. 

As  a  market   Grape   the   Alicante 

does  not  now  occupy  the  pro- 
minent position  it  did  a  few  years 
ago.  Gros  Colman  has  much  larger 
berries,  and  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  until  the  early  Hamburghs  come 
in  again  in  spring.  These  are,  of  course, 
very  important  points,  which  cannot  be  ignored 
at  a  time  when  competition  is  so  great.  The 
London  markets  are  now  more  than  formerly 
liable  to  be  glutted  with  Grapes  during  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  months,  so  that  if  the 
demand  is  at  all  sluggish  prices  will  drop  much 
more  quickly  than  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  output  from  the  market  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  was  not  nearly 
so  large  as  is  now  the  case.  Those  who  grow 
the  Alicante  endeavour  to  empty  their  houses 
by  the  new  year,  for  after  that  time  the 
bunches  are  sure  to  lose  so  much  weight 
through  shrivelling  alone,  that  the  increase  in 
price  hardly  compensates  for  holding  them  so 
long.  In  some  soils  the  Alicante  will  keep 
much  longer  than  in  others.  I  have  seen  it  in 
really  fine  condition  with  scarcely  any  trace  of 
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shrivelling  at  the  close  of  February,  but  this  is 
exceptional,  and  the  grower  for  profit  who  relies 
on  tlie  keeping  properties  of  this  Grape  to  sucli 
an  extent  will  sooner  or  later  find  that  he  has 
lost  more  than  he  has  gained. 

Tlie  Alicante  in  a  general  way  is  a 
free  -  setting  Grape,  but  if  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  wood  having  ripened  in  a 
thorough  manner,  it  is  well  to  exercise  some 
caution  at  thinning  time.  The  wood  of  the 
.\.licante  appears  to  need  more  warmth  to  mature 
it  than  that  of  the  Hamburgh,  and  if  the  au- 
tumn months  are  comparatively  sunless,  it  will 
frecjuently  happen  that  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Vines  will  not  get  quite  enough  heat.  When 
the  berries  are  quite  small  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  pick  out  those  that  have  failed  to  set,  so  that 
should  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  matter,  the 
safest  way  is  to  postpone  the  thinning  for  ten 
days  or  so,  when  the  berries  that  are  all  right  will 
have  gone  ahead  and  thinning  can  be  done  with 
ease.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  is  often  the 
cause  of  ugly,  loose,  irregularly-shaped  bunches. 
There  is  also  a  tendency,  and  an  unaccountable 
one  to  me,  on  the  part  of  this  Grape  to  form  a 
number  of  small  berries  at  the  shoulders.  In 
some  places  this  tendency  is  very  marked,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  secure  hand- 
some, well-shouldered  bunches.  In  a  general 
way  I  do  very  little  to  the  shoulders  at  the  first 
thinning,  but  look  them  over  several  times, 
each  time  taking  out  some  of  the  smaller  ber- 
ries. In  this  way  one  gets  much  handsomer 
bunches  than  if  the  thinning  is  done  at  once. 
One  of  the  best  Grape  growers  for  market 
in  the  London  district  goes  over  his  Al 
cantes  three  times,  and  in  this  way  secures 
an  even  crop  of  well-balanced  bunches 
which  very  few  of  the  smaller  berries  can  be 
seen.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  case  of 
this  Grape  thinning  is  a  rather  troublesome,  and 
therefore  costly,  operation.  The  innumerable 
berries  that  do  not  swell  away  are  a  souice  of 
danger  if  not  entirely  removed  at  thinning  time. 
The  larger  berries  swell  away  and  enclose  them, 
the  consequence  being  that  when  kept  until  late 
in  the  year  they  are  likely  to  set  up  decay  in  the 
centre  of  the  bunches.  They  must  be  removed  at 
the  second  thinning,  or  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  remove  them  later  on  without  injuring  the 
bloom.  Although  the  Alicante  is  a  free-setting 
Grape,  it  is  well  to  resort  to  artificial  means 
when  the  weather  is  dull  at  blooming  time. 
Simply  passing  the  hand  over  each  bunch  about 
three  times  in  the  forenoon  will  ensure  a  good 
set.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  will  sometimes 
result  in  the  production  of  one-sided  or  very 
loose  bunches,  which  will  have  but  little 
market  value^ J.   C.  B. 

Young  wood  on  old  fruit  trees.— The 
splendid  display  of  bloom  on  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  of  all  kinds  is  cheering  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  fruit  culture,  and  the  most  cisual 
observer  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the  finest  and 
most  abundant  bunches  of  bloom  are  on  trees 
that  have  plenty  of  last  year's  wood  left  in  them. 
I  have  lately  been  especially  impressed  with  a 
fruit  garden  in  which  the  trees  had  been  so 
closely  pruned  for  many  years  that  they  were 
rapidly  going  into  a  cankered,  barren  condition — 
in  fact,  were  given  up  as  useless,  and  allowed  to  take 
their  chance  for  the  past  two  years  without  any 
pruning  at  all.  Now  the  long,  unstopped 
branches  are  perfect  wreaths  of  bloom,  and  the 
trees  appear  to  have  taken  quite  a  fresh  lease  of 
life.  If  every  other  tree  is  taken  right  away 
next  winter  there  will  .soon  be  a  fine  orchard. 
Although  I  would  not  advise  such  an  extreme 
measure  as  giving  op  pruning  entirely,  I  would 
certainly  prefer  trees  or  bushes  that  were  not 
touched  with  the  knife  at  all  to  those  so  closely 
cropped  in  as  to  leave  only  two  or  three  buds  of 


the  la?t  year's  growth.  Happily,  the  general 
tendency  in  hardy  fruit  culture  is  to  allow  much 
greater  freedom  of  growth  than  prevailed  a  few 
years  back.  Daring  the  last  two  or  three  months 
I  have  heard  many  complaints  of  Vines  failing  to 
show  any  bunches  of  fruit,  and  on  inspecting 
them  I  have  invariably  found  that  they  were 
pruned  on  the  old  system,  only  one  or  two  eyes 
being  left  on  each  spur,  and  with  no  young  rods 
coming  up  from  the  bottom.  The  time  that  is 
spent  on  cleaning  Vines  that  have  been  closely 
spurred  for  years  could  be  turned  to  better 
account  if  young  rods  were  carried  up  and  the 
ones  cut  right  away. — J.  G.,  Gosport. 


HIGHLY  FLAVOURED  GRAPES. 
While  the  large-bunched,  thick-skinned  Grapes 
such  as  Alicante  and  Gros  Maroc  are  found  grow- 
ing in  almost  every  garden,  there  are  certain 
deliciously  flavoured  varieties  which,  either  on 
account  of  their  small  bunch  or  berry  or  shy 
setting,  are  discarded,  except  where  flavour 
occupTes  the  front  rank.  The  culture  of 
Frontignan  and  other  similar  Grapes  is  very 
interesting,  but  to  attempt  to  ensure  good  results 
under  rough-and-ready  treatment  is  to  court 
failure.  My  experience  is  that  small,  lightly- 
builc  houses  well  heated,  shallow  inside  borders 
composed  of  a  rather  light  than  otherwise 
compost,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  warm  diluted 
liquid  are  what  this  class  of  Grape  requires. 
Dark,  drippy  houses  and  cold  outside  borders 
invariably  result  in  ragged,  shanky  bunches  and 
few  of  them.  Nearly  all  of  this  section  require  a 
fair  amount  of  heat,  and  if  a  house  were  erected, 
beneath  the  border  of  which  a  sufficient  number 
of  hot- water  pipes  to  create  a  gentle  bottom-heat 
are  fixed,  the  best  results  might  be  expected.  I 
know  bottom-heat  for  Vine  borders  has  been 
ridiculed  by  some,  but  if  the  border  occupied  by 
some  of  the  more  capricious  Grapes  can  be  raised 
to  say  from  60  to  65'  from  the  time  the  Vines  are 
started  till  the  bunches  are  set  or  even  stoned,  a 
better  growth  and  all  round  crops  will  result.  I 
have  known  a  portion  of  a  set  of  Vines  planted 
in  a  narrow  pit  in  a  small  house  for  forcing  to 
have  bottom-heat  beneath  them,  the  remainder 
being  without  it.  The  former  not  only  break 
earlier  by  some  fourteen  days,  but  make  far  more 
vigorous  growth  and  mature  both  a  heavier  and 
better  crop,  which  proves  that  bottom-heat  for 
early  forced  Vines  even  when  growing  in  borders 
is  valuable  if  applied  with  discretion.  The  Vines 
as  a  rule  should  be  started  not  later  than  the  first 
of  February,  which  gives  the  Grapes  a  fair  chance 
of  perfect  maturity  in  September.  Some  of  this 
section  keep  fairly  well  when  thoroughly  ripened, 
which  enhances  their  value.  Both  the  White  and 
Grizzly  Frontignans  are  grand  flavoured  Grapes. 
The  latter  is  not  very  attractive  owing  to  its 
colour,  but  the  berries  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
White  Frontignan  and  it  bears  freely.  Both  of 
these  are  well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch  is  another  free-bearing  Grape,  unsur- 
passed for  flavour,  the  bunches  long  and  tapering. 
Probably  the  reason  why  it  has  never  become 
popular  is  the  smallness  of  the  berry.  It  is, 
however,  well  worth  including  in  every  collection 
of  Grapes.  Dr.  Hogg,  one  of  the  late  Mr. 
Pearson's  seedlings,  is  a  deliciously  flivoured 
Grape,  with  medmm  sized  bunches  and  small 
round  berries.  This  Grape  well  repays  for  extra 
good  culture  and  ne-  ds  a  shallow  warm  border. 

Mrs.  Pearson  and  Golden  Qaeen  bith  deserve  to 
be  more  extensively  grown  than  at  present.  The 
bunches  of  bath  are  large  enough  for  anybody, 
and  the  liability  of  Gjlden  Queen  to  become 
muddy  when  ripening  may  be  overcome  by  plant- 
ing in  a  somewhat  sandy  loam  and  a  ligh^,  airy 
structure,  and  allowing  the  leaves  to  sutfieiently 
shade  the  bunches.  Last,  but  not  least,  comes 
Royal  Vineyard.  It  is  to  me  surprising  that  this 
Grape  is  grown  by  mo  few,  as  for  high  flavour  and 
good  keeping  qualities  combined  it  certainly  has 
no  equal. 

All  the  above-namgd  varieties  would,  I  think, 
do  well  under  pot  culture  and  are  well  adapted 


for  planting  in  pits  or  very  small  borders  where 
a  limited  .amount  of  bottom-heat  can  be  given 
when  the  Vmes  are  started.  Canes  strong  enough 
for  fruiting  can  be  produced  in  one  summer. 
Many  think  two  seasons  needful,  but  in  their 
eagerness  to  grow  extra  strong  rods  they  use  far 
too  large  pots  and  subject  them  to  too  much 
bottom-heat.  These  look  well  enough  while  the 
stored- up  sap  lasts,  but  then  there  comes  a  check 
and  inferior  Grapes  only  are  produced.  I  have 
grown  Vines  in  pots  not  more  than  9  inches  or 
10  inches  in  diamttir  that  have  borne  excel- 
lent crops  the  next  season.  These  had  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  bottom  heat  at  the  start  and 
were  not  confined  in  a  stewing  atmosphere.  On 
the  contrary,  they  had  plenty  of  air  and  only  a 
syringing  overhead  now  and  then  to  keep  red 
spider  at  bay.  In  these  limited  pots  Vines  can  be 
fed  without  any  fear  of  souring  the  sjil,  and  the 
numerous  healthy  roots  spring  into  activity  as 
soon  as  excited  in  sj  r'.ng.  In  a  light,  well-glaz3d 
lean-to  house  of  medium  size,  containing  a  bed 
furnished  with  a  flow-and  return  bottom-heat 
pipe,  these  Vines  may  be  planted  out  of  6-inoh 
pots,  grown  on  one  year  and  cropped  the  next. 
Two  compartments  will  allow  of  a  crop  annually. 
They  are  then  entirely  under  the  cultivator's  con- 
trol and  their  special  needs  can  be  attended  to. 
The  limited  root  run  is  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  a  multiplicity  of  fibrous  roots,  also  a  good  set, 
high  colour  and  rich  flavour.  J.  Crawfokd. 


VENTILATING  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
I  i.iuiTE  agree  with  "H."(p.  321)  in  the  general 
principles  advocated  bj'  him  tor  ventilating  fruit 
houses.  I  have  never  had  any  sympathy  with 
the  observance  of  strictly  enforced  figures  in 
dealing  with  temperature  at  any  season,  because 
by  their  enforcement,  extremes  must  inevitably 
occur  both  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  nature. 
The  early  morning  ventilation  advised  by  "H." 
to  dissipate  the  accumulation  of  night  moisture  I 
have  found  to  be  an  excellent  practice,  and  in  the 
mention  of  this  rule  I  am  reminded  of  the  prac- 
tice strictly  enforced  by  Mr.  Taylor  when  at 
Longleat,  of  opening  his  ventilators  at  6  a.m. 
during  the  spring  months,  no  matter  whether 
there  was  sunshine  or  cloud.  The  benefits  of 
early  morning  ventilation  can  be  proved  by  any- 
one who  will  take  the  trouble  to  closely  observe 
the  steady  rise  of  the  thermometer,  even  under 
bright  sunshine,  if  the  morning  air  is  admitted 
before  the  sun's  influence  is  felt.  If  the  top 
ventilators  are  opened  early  there  is  not  the  same 
need  for  admitting  air  through  the  front  lights  ; 
but  allow  solar  warmth  to  accumulate  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  and  no  amount  of  ventilating 
will  bring  about  the  same  pleasant  atmospheric 
conditions  as  obtained  by  judicious  early  morn- 
ing attention.  No  fixed  time  can  be  named  as 
being  suited  to  every  case  ;  6  o'clock  may  not  be 
too  early  in  one,  while  an  hour  later  would  be 
t|uite  soon  enough  in  another.  The  aspect  of  the 
house  decides  the  point  most  easily. 

The  vinery  at  Longleat  is  a  large  span  roofed 
structure,  and  is  influenced  by  the  sun  as  toon  as 
it  rises  in  the  morning.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
lean-to  houses  having  a  south-easterly  aspect. 
Vineries  or  fruit  houses  facing  due  south  are  nob 
aff'ected  until  8  a  m.,  or  even  later  than  this,  but, 
whatever  the  aspect,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  give  a 
little  fresh  air  before  the  temperatu-e  is  raised  by 
solar  warmth.  The  practice  of  lUsHirg  round  to 
close  the  lights  for  every  cloud  that  passes  is  one 
that  imposes  a  great  deal  of  useless  work  and  worry 
on  the  young  men  in  charge  and  does  more  harm 
than  good.  I  have  on  what  "H."  describes  as 
"choppy"  days  had  to  make  a  continuous 
promenade  through  fruit  and  plant  ranges  to  open 
and  close  the  ventilators  at  every  eclipse  of  the 
sun  by  passing  rain-clouds.  It  does  not  require 
a  very  long  experience  in  an  intelligent  workman 
to  know  that  such  persistence  is  i.othing  more 
than  simply  wasted  fime,  except  at  periods  of 
severe  cold  wind  and  frost.  One  gardener  under 
whom  I  served,  posse^-sed  of  strong  convictions  in 
favour    of    this    continuous    ventilation,    on    the 
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change  of  situations  adopted  quite  an  opposite 
course,  and  he  proved  for  himself  and  for  others 
that  the  methods  he  had  been  so  closely  pursuing 
had  been  so  much  wasted  energy  and  time.  He 
was  able  to  grow  plants  quite  as  well  and  fruit 
better  under  the  rational  changes  he  had  made 
in  his  new  charge.  "H."  says  in  early  Peach 
houses  many  an  attack  of  mildew  can  be  attri- 
buted to  cold  draughts  of  air.  This  may  be  quite 
true.  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  that 
mildew  on  Vines  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
absence  of  fresh  air  in  the  morning,  allowing  the 
temperature  to  rise  suddenly  before  the  ventilators 
were  opened.  The  thermometer  is  a  most  useful 
instrument  for  the  education  of  inexperienced 
hands,  but  is  often  abused  when  they  have  a  table 
of  figures  set  before  them,  and  by  which  they  are 
expected  to  abide  at  all  costs.  W.  S. 


MELONS  CRACKING. 
Now  that  the  early  Melons  are  on  the  point  of 
ripening,  it  behoves  those  in  charge  to  be  very 
careful  that  the  fruits  do  not  split,  for  without 
a  doubt  this  is  in  many  cases  preventable. 
Nothing  is  more  disappointing  to  the  exhibitor 
of  fruit  than  to  have  his  finest  Melons  ruined 
for  show  by  splitting,  and  even  for  dessert  their 
appearance  is  spoiled,  though  in  some  few  cases 
the  flavour  may  not  be  hurt  much.  Splitting 
is  caused  in  some  cases  no  doubt  by  drying-ott' 
too  quickly,  and  then  when  it  is  apparent  that 
the  crop  is  not  going  to  finish  properly  without 
moisture,  giving  soakings  of  water  to  the  roots. 
Growers  of  experience  will  not  often  make  this 
mistake,  however,  and  in  their  case  it  is  usually 
anxiety  as  to  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  that  makes 
them  keep  rather  a  drier  and  more  airy  atmo- 
sphere than  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  full  to  reple- 
tion with  moisture,  can  stand,  and  the  passing 
of  the  fluid  from  the  interior  of  the  fruit  to  the 
dry  atmosphere  cannot  go  on  rapidly  enougli 
through  the  natural  pores  of  the  skin,  the  latter 
giving  way  in  consequence.  A  current  of  dry 
air  rushing  immediately  over  the  tense  skin  of 
a  fully  developed  Melon  causes  this  to  give  way 
at  the  weakest  place — usually  the  point  of  the 
fruit — and  some  of  the  tender-skinned,  richly 
flavoured  large  kinds  are  far  more  apt  to  go 
than  are  smaller  and  inferior  fruits. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  quite  safe  when  the 
fruit  is  well  finished  setting  to  slightly  reduce 
the  moisture  supply  both  at  the  roots  and  in 
the  atmosphere,  but  the  two  should  go  hand  in 
hand,  so  to  speak.  It  is  wrong  to  maintain  a 
very  dry  atmosphere  and  keep  the  roots  extra 
moist  to  prevent  flagging  of  the  foliage.  It  is 
equally  wrong  to  keep  the  moisture  going  in 
the  atmosphere  and  dry  the  roots  or  to  sud- 
denly change  the  treatment  in  any  way,  but 
when  the  plants  are  not  going  to  be  kept  on  for 
a  second  crop,  reduce  the  moisture  by  degrees 
both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots  as  soon 
as  colouring  commences,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  fruit  is  fit  to  cut  the  roots  are  kept  almost 
dry,  yet  the  foliage  has  been  retained  in  fair 
condition  up  to  the  last.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  do  this,  and  there  is  no  comparison  in  the 
quality  of  the  fruits  that  ripen  under  these  con- 
ditions and  that  of  others  where  the  sudden 
drying  off  leads  to  the  collapse  of  both  foliage 
and  roots,  and  the  fruits  get  no  sustenance  for 
the  last  week  or  more  before  they  are  cut. 
This  latter  is  worse  than  splitting  of  the  fruit 
by  superabundant  moisture,  for  a  split  fruit  of 
fair  quality  is  better  than  a  whole  one  that  is 
dry  and  flavourless.  A  Growek. 


where  Apples  will  grow  at  all,  and,  moreover,  can  be  purchased  so  cheaply  and  so  good.  In 
thriving  upon  any  form  of  tree  that  allows  of  just  a  few  gardens  Pine-apple  culture  is  well  con- 
extension.  Even  on  espaliers  it  gives  good  crops,  ducted,  but  they  are  so  few  that  it  would  be  well 
and  in  a  garden  where  it  was  planted  some  five  to  know  which  ones  they  are.  But  what  fruit 
or  six  years  ago  it  gives  excellent  and  very  fine  was  shown  evidenced  in  a  high  degree  the  skill 
fruits.  The  fruit  when  fully  ripe  takes  on  a  of  our  gardeners,  and  some  collections  were  so 
pleasing  yellow  tint,  and  is  very  firm  and  good  as  to  merit  the  highest  praise.  The  fine 
pleasantly  flavoured.  It  keeps  very  well  if  care-  collection  of  pot  fruit  trees  from  Gunnersbury 
fully  gathered  and  stored.— H.  House  seen  in  past  years  was   missed,  because, 

Apple  Norfolk  Beaufin.— I  noted  some  nice  i  whilst  the  collection  from  Sawbridgeworth  was, 
even  samples  of  this  Apple  last  week,  and  they  j  '^^  usual,  excellent,  still  it  rather  illustrated  what 
were  only  beginning  to  show  how  long  they  had  I  ™^y  be  described  as  nursery  rather  than  private 
been   kept.      The    place   where    they   had   been  !  garden  culture.    But  pot  trees  in  fruit  are  a  feature 


in  gardening  that  merits  wider  representation. 
Probably  most  visitors  would  prefer  to  see  all 
fruit  and  vegetables  concentrated  into  one  tent, 
as  the  mixtures  seen  were  not  desirable. — A.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 

CYCLAMEN  LIBANOTICUM— A  NEW 
HARDY  CYCLAMEN. 


Apple  Potts'  Seedling I  recently  saw   a 

very  promising  lot  of  trees  of  this  useful  cooking 
Apple,  one  of  the  best  that  is  grown  for  the  pur- 
pose.    The  tree  is  haidy  and  vigorous,  clean,  and  j  doubt   is   sometimes    cast    on 
free-bearing  in  almost    any  description   of    soil    nature  of  the  fruits,  especially  that  imported 


stored  was  not  a  proper  fruit  room  ;  simply  an  old 
shed  that  was  formerly  used  as  a  tool-house, 
almost  dark,  and  with  little  ventilation.  Still, 
the  fruit  has  kept  well,  and  there  are  still  some 
of  the  French  Crab  that  look  as  sound  as  if  just 
gathered  and  quite  green.  Those  kinds  that  are 
expected  to  keep  well  should  be  left  on  the  trees 
as  long  as  possible,  and,  it  goes  without  saying, 
carefully  gathered  and  handled.  Though  some- 
what dull-looking,  Norfolk  Beaufin  is  a  good  and 
useful  late  keeping  kind. — H. 

Destroying  brown  scale.— In  our  sunny  The  many  admirers  and  cultivators  of  hardy 
climate  of  California  we  are  troubled  with  scale  on  Cyclamens  will  welcome  the  information  that  a 
our  fruit  trees,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  successful  ^ery  pretty  and  quite  distinct  new  Cyclamen 
recipes  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  your  readers,  has  just  been  introduced  into  cultivation.  This 
The  recipe  is  as  follows  :  25  lbs.  of  unslaked  lime,    Cyclamen  was  accidentally  found  growing  wild 

together  with  C.  persicum  and 
C.  ibericum  in  the  Lebanon  at  an 
altitude  of  between  2400  feet 
and  3000  feet,  not  very  far  from 
Beyrout.  Specimens  were  for- 
warded for  identification  to  Prof. 
Fr.  Hildebrand,  of  Freiburg, 
the  latest  monographer  of  the 
genus  Cyclamen,  who,  on  a  care- 
ful comparison,  found  this  plant 
distinct  enough  to  warrant  a 
specific  name.  As  it  seems  to 
be  restricted  to  the  Lebanon 
alone,  the  name  C.  libanoticum 
was  chosen  for  it.  The  tubers 
were  found  embedded  deeply 
among  the  rocks  between  the 
roots  of  shrubs  and  trees,  the- 
plants  occui  ring  only  in  heavUy 
shaded  places,  where  during  the 
winter  continuously  for  nearly 
three  months  the  temperature 
ranged  more  or  less  below  freez- 
ing-point. 

The  tubers  of  this  Cyclamen 
are  very  rough  and  often  scaly, 
the  roots  proceeding  from  the 
sides  of  the  base.  The  leaves  are 
heart-shaped,  edge  not  toothed, 
slightly  undulated  at  the  mar- 
20  lbs.  of  sulphur,  15  lbs.  of  salt,  and  60  gallons  '  gin,  silvery  zoned  above,  dark  violet  under- 
of  water.  Of  this,  place  10  lbs.  of  the  lime  and  \  neath.  The  flowers,  which  are  sweetly  scented, 
all  the  sulphur,  with  20  gallons  of  water,  in  a  '  unfold  in  the  spring,  though  bulbs  show  above 
cauldron,  and  boil  until  all  the  sulphur  is  dissolved,  ground  during  the  winter.  The  specimens 
Then  take  the  remainder,  15  lbs.  of  lime  and  .  found  wild  in  the  Lebanon  were  in  full  flower 
lobs.ofsalt,slakeit  and  add  enough  water  to:  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  flowers  are 
makeeOgallonsmall.  This  should  be  applied  when   J  jfgj.   j^   ^iljj    Cyclamen,     the    illustration 

=aX°"ft:fwhT',*te"''^nule'^^^^^^^^^  A-^   ^^-^  ^-"''IT^^   T^"^^' 

tree  is  dormant  it  is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  ;  «'?e.  Ihey  are  coloured  very  bright  pale  rose 
buds,  and,  in  addition  to  being  a  scale  destroyer,  with  a  peculiar  T-formed  deep  carmine  spot  at 
will  be  found  of  use  as  a  fungicide.     I  have  found    the  base. 

the  above  to  be  thoroughly  efficacious  in  hundreds  ■  Altogether  it  is  a  very  useful  addition 
of  orchards,  and,  of  course,  it  can  easily  be  made  |  to  the  charming  group  of  hardy  Cyclamens, 
up  in  much  smaller  quantities.— J.  Maxwell- |  possessing  the  vigour  and  hardiness  of  such 
Heron,  San  Jose,  CaUjornia.  species  as  europieum,  coum,  and  neapolitanum, 

Frmt  at  the  Temple  show. -The  absence  combined  with  the  size  of  the  flower  of  a  mode- 
of  Pme-apples  from  the  show,  particularly  from  ^tely- sized  persicum.  Happily,  it  is  abun 
some  otherwise   fine   collections   of   forced  fruit,  ^  ,,„,f,  ,,•  .j,,^,  .,„„,    „■■       ■^'' 


A  new  hardy   Cyclamen  (0.  WbanoHcmn).     From  a  photograph 
sent  by  C.  0.  ran.  Tuhergen,  Zwanenberrj ,  Holland, 


notable  feature,  and  showed  how 
the  production  of  home-grown  fruit  Pine-apple 
culture  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  Probably  it  is 
almost  satisfactory  that  no  such  fruits  be  shown, 
because,  owing  to  their  being  so  sparsely  growi 


the    home  grown    lem. 


dantly  distinct  from  all  other  spring  flowerin_ 
Cyclamens  now  in  cultivation,  its  large  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers  rendering  it  very  con- 
spicuous. A  fine  group  of  it  flowered  in 
March  in  M.  van  Tubergen's  nursery  at  Haar- 


Jottx  Hooc 


Haarlem,  Holland. 
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Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Temple  Show,  JIay  31,  June  1  &  -2. 
Orcliid   Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

Cattleva  Mossi.e  var.  Beauty  of  Bush  Hill. 
—This  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  fine  form  and 
substance ;  the  sepals  deep  rose,  veined  and  mottled 
with  a  whitish  rose.  The  petals  are  wonderfully 
marked,  the  ground  colour  rose,  with  a  darker 
band  of  light  rose  down  the  centre,  the  whole  sur- 
face covered  with  a  network  of  light  rose  veinings. 
The  lip  i.s  of  fine  form,  crimson-purple  covering  the 
whole  of  the  centre  area,  margined  and  mottled 
with  the  light  rose  of  the  segments.  The  side  lobes 
are  rose,  lined  with  purple  and  suffused  with 
yellow.  The  plant  carried  a  three-flowered  raceme. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinct  varieties  wt 
have  seen.  From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush 
Hill,  Enfield. 

Odontoi.:lo.ssu.m  crispum  var.  Arthur  Bri: 
— This  is  a  beautiful  form,  the  flower  of  good 
shape  and  substance.  The  sepals  are  white,  with 
some  indi.stinct  purple  through  the  centre.  The 
centre  area  has  several  large  rich  purplish  spots. 
The  petals  have  a  pure  white  ground,  much 
toothed  on  the  margin,  and  having  several  large 
blotches  of  purple  in  the  centre.  The  lip 
white,  shading  to  yelbw  on  the  disc,  the  centre 
area  having  several  large  brown  sp9t3.  The  plant 
carried  a  thirteen-flowered  raceme.  It  is  a  most 
distinct  and  desirable  variety.  From  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  Stone,  Staffs. 

L-ElioC.wtleva  Aphrodite  var.  Ruth. — In 
this  the  sepals  are  white,  slightly  tinted  with  rose, 
and  of  good  form.  The  petals  are  white,  having  a 
distinct  rose-tinted  margin.  The  whole  of  the 
front  area  of  the  lip  is  rich  crimson  purple,  with 
beautifully  rose-fringed  margin.  The  side  lobes 
are  white,  shading  to  yellow  at  the  base,  where  it 
is  lined  with  bright  purple.  The  plant  carried  a 
three-flowered  raceme.  From  Mr.  ,J.  Rutherford, 
M.P.,  Beardwood,  Blackburn. 

L.elio-Catileya  Aphrodite  var.  Mme.  Jules 
HvE  — In  this  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  fine 
form  and  substance,  deep  rose  in  colour;  the" 
rich  crimson-purple  in  front,  veined  with  a  darker 
shade  of  crimson  ;  the  side  lobes  rose,  shading  to 
dark  yellow  at  the  base,  where  it  is  heavily  lined 
and  suffused  with  purple.  It  is  nearer  the  typical 
form  than  Mr.  Rutherford's  variety.  From  M. 
Jules  Hye,  Ghent. 

L-i-:lia  i'Urpurata  var  Annie  Louise.— This 
is  very  similar  to  L  p.  Mrs.  R.  I.  Measures,  which 
had  been  jireviously  certificated.  The  sepals  are 
light  rose,  the  petals  of  fine  form  and  substance, 
deep  rose,  heavily  veined  from  tip  to  base  with 
crimson-purple.  The  lip  is  rich  crimson-purple, 
veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  purple,  the  throat 
yellow,  veined  with  crimson- purple.  The  plant 
carried  a  two-flowered  raceme.  From  Mr.  G.  W. 
LawSchofield,  Newhall,  Hey,  Riwtenstall. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  fol- 
lowing— 

Cattley-a  intermedia  (Ri3slyn  variety),— This 
is  an  exceptionally  large-flowered  variety,  the 
principal  distinction  being  that  the  flowers  are 
wholly  self-coloured.  The  whole  of  the  segments 
are  tin'ed  with  a  delicate  shade  of  rose.  The 
plant  carried  a  three  flowered  raceme.  From  Mr. 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Rosslyn,  .S;amford  Hill. 

Odontoolossu.m  crispu.m  var.  Etoile  du 
Congo. — The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  rose, 
having  a  broad  mar^jin  of  white.  The  sepals 
have  large  blotches  of  bright  brown  in  the  centre 
area,  the  petals  being  spotted  with  the  same 
colour  towards  the  base,  the  lip  white,  except  the 
yellow  disc  and  some  brown  spottings  in  the 
centre.     From  M.  Jules  Hye 

Odontoolussum  Halli  de  Lairesse  — This  is 
a  green  form  of  0.  Halli,  the  sepals  and  petals 
pale  green,  mottled  with  a  darker  shade  of  green, 
the  lip  greenish  white,  heavily  fringed  in  front, 
and  shiding  to  yellow  at  the  base.     The  plant 


carried  a  ten-flowered  raceme.  From  M.  Jules 
Hye. 

Odon'toglo.ssum  triumphans  var.  King  Al- 
fred.—This  is  a  beautiful  round-flowered  variety, 
reminding  one  of  a  fine  shaped  0.  excellens.  The 
whole  of  the  centre  area  of  the  sepals  has  bright 
brown  blotches,  and  is  mottled,  tipped,  and  mar- 
gined with  yellow.  The  petals  are  yellow,  shading 
to  white  at  the  base,  and  having  numerous  brown 
spots  through  the  centre,  the  lip  brown,  margined 
with  white,  shading  to  yellow  on  the  disc.  The 
plant  carried  a  ten  flowered  raceme. 

Odontoglossum  i'rispum  v.ir.  Miss  Linden. — 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  suffused  with 
rose,  thickly  covered  with  numerous  small  brown 
spots,  the  petals  white,  with  some  purple  in  the 
centre,  where  there  are  also  numerous  small 
brown  spots,  the  lip  white,  shading  to  yellow  on 
the  disc,  with  some  brown  spotting  in  the  centre 
area.  The  plant  carried  a  four-flowered  raceme. 
From  Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels. 

PH.AL-i;NOPSis  Sanderiana  (Wigan's  var.). — 
This  is  not  only  an  exceptionally  large-flowered 
variety,  but  the  sepals  are  covered  with  an  in- 
tense suSusion  of  rose,  which  is  thickly  covered 
with  miniature  white  spots.  The  lip  is  also  large, 
almost  white,  with  some  yellow  and  deep  rose  at 
the  base.  The  plant  carried  six  flowers.  From 
Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Cattleya  Mossi.e  gloriosa.— This  is  a  remark- 
ably large  variety,  of  a  delicate  shade  of  colour  ; 
the  lip  is  upwards  of  2f,  inches  across,  dark  crim- 
son, veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour  and 
margined  with  bright  rose  on  the  fringe ;  the 
throat  yellow,  lined  with  purple.  From  Mr.  J. 
Rutherford,  MP. 

Cattleya  Mossi.e  var.  Mrs.  Fielding. — This 
is  an  exceptionally  dark  variety,  the  sepals  and 
petals  deep  rose,  the  petals  having  a  streak  of 
purple  at  the  tips.  The  lip  is  very  dark  crimson- 
purple  margined  with  pale  rose.  The  plant 
carried  three  spikes  with  two  flowers  each.  It  is 
a  striking  and  desirable  addition.  From  Messrs. 
Stanley,  -Mobbs,  and  Ashton,  Southgate,  N. 

Cattleya  Mossi.e  Goosscusiana.  — The  sepals 
and  petals,  of  fine  form  and  substance,  are  almost 
white,  only  the  faintest  tint  of  rose  could  be  dis- 
cerned. The  whole  of  the  centre  area  of  the  lip  is 
rich  crimson-purple,  with  a  broad  margin  of 
white,  the  side  lobes  white,  shading  to  yellow,  and 
lined  with  purple  at  the  base.  From  Sir  T.  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  Burford  Lodge. 

Thunia  Bensoni.k  superb.*..— This  is  one  of 
the  finest  varieties  of  this  species  we  have  seen. 
The  whole  of  the  segments  are  rich  crimson- 
purple,  the  broad  lip  thickly  covered  with  bright 
yellow.  The  plant  carried  two  spikes  of  four 
flowers  each.     From  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

C-4TTI.EYA  Men  DELI  PERFECTION.— This  is  one 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  C.  Mendeli  we  have  seen 
for  some  time.  The  sepals  and  petals,  of  fine 
form  and  substance,  are  very  pale  lilac.  The  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  is  rich  velvety  crimson,  heavily 
fringed,  the  side  lobes  white,  shading  to  yellow 
.and  lined  with  purple  through  the  throat.  From 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 

MiLTONIA    VEXILLARIA  VAR.   LiNDENI.E. — This  is 

a  lovely  form  of  the  M.  v.  radiata  section.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose,  margined  with  a 
lighter  shade  of  colour,  the  broad  lip  white,  suf- 
fused and  veined  with  rose,  having  several  promi- 
nent purple  radiating  lines  in  front  of  the  yellow 
disc.  The  petals  have  also  a  few  streaks  of  purple 
at  the  base.  The  plant  carried  three  spikes  of 
nine  flowers  each.    From  Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels. 

MiLTONIA  VEXILLARIA  (Dulcoto  Variety ). —This 
is  a  dark  form  of  the  M.  v.  rubella  section,  the 
sepals  pale  rose,  the  petals  very  dark  rose- purple, 
streaked  with  a  darker  shade,  the  lip  deep  rose- 
purple,  with  a  white  margin  surrounding  the 
yellow  disc,  on  which  there  are  some  streaks  of 
purple.  Two  cut  spikes  came  from  Mr.  W.  Cobb, 
Dulcote. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  :  — 

Acer  pseddo-pl4TANUs  elegantissimu.m  varie- 
GATUM.— A  handsome  form.     In  the  early  stages 


the  leaves  are  of  a  reddish  hue,  changing  later  to 
a  sulphury  cream  and  eventually  to  a  yellow  hue. 
Some  excellent  examples  forming  a  group  alone  of 
this  came  from  Messrs.  T.  Perkins  and  Son, 
Northampton. 

Polystichum  angulare  divisilobum  plumo- 
SLssiMUM.— This  handsome  Fern  is  as  unique  in 
its  lovely  fronds  as  it  is  ponderous  in  its  title,  a 
regrettable  fact  in  so  beautiful  a  plant.  The  new- 
comer was  surrounded  by  many  other  beautiful 
forms,  none  of  which,  however,  came  near  to  it 
in  beauty.  The  densely  arranged  fronds  were  of 
character,  the  tips  of  the  pinn;e  being 


a  unique  appearance.  From  Messrs.  W.  and 
.J.   Birkenhead,  Manchester. 

Ilex  Wilsoni.— This  is  a  bold  and  effective 
Holly,  very  handsome  and  vigorous  in  the  small 
state.  It  is  presumably  a  natural  hybrid,  and  in 
the  bold  vigour  of  the  plant  partakes  of  the  well- 
known  I.  Hodginsi.  The  thick  leathery  leaves 
have  a  finely  glossed  surface.  From  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray,  Sheffield. 

Hbliconi.\  Sanderi. — Despite  the  fact  that 
this  plant  was  in  a  glass  case  there  was  little 
doubt  as  to  its  beauty  or  worth.  Such  an  exhibit 
could  not  possibly  be  seen  by  the  committee  at 
least  not  fully  or  to  advantage,  and  of  course  a 
similarly  limited  inspection  was  granted  to  the 
general  public.  The  plant  has  white  and  cream 
variegated  foliage  and  is  of  very  striking 
character,  the  leafage  partaking  of  the  usual 
character  of  other  species  of  the  genus.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to— 

Bego.n-ia  Duke  of  Devonshire.— A  double 
variety,  with  flowers  of  an  intense  crimson-scarlet 
hue.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  intense  colour  and 
the  splendid  substance  of  the  petals,  the  latter 
opening  out  splendidly.  From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham. 

Begonia  Miss  Mary  Pope.— This  is  also  a 
double  kind,  with  giant  flowers  of  a  snowy  white- 
ness ;  some  of  the  blooms  of  this  kind  were 
exactly  6  inches  across,  more  like  a  Camellia  in 
the  petal,  vet  not  so  in  the  form  of  the  flower. 
From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Begonia  Miss  Bella  Tait.— Also  a  double 
form,  the  colour  a  rose-salmon  hue  and  the  petals 
beautifully  undulated.     From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Begcinia  Miss  Barbara  Ray.— Another  of  the 
double  section  with  handsome,  well  -  defined 
flowers  of  a  salmon-orange  hue,  very  striking  and 
quite  distinct  from  all  ehe  shown.  From  Mr. 
Ware,  Tottenham. 

P-kony  (Tree)  Ce(.il  Rhodes.— A  really  charm- 
ing flower  of  a  cerise-scarlet  hue,  very  showy  in 
point  of  colour,  the  large  spreading  petals  glisten- 
tiful  manner.     From  Messrs. 


_^    n  a  most  beautifu 
Kelway  and  Son,  Lingport. 

P.eony  (Tree)  Miss  Beatrice  Jones.— A  very 
pure  satiny  white  flower,  the  base  of  the  petals 
having  a  central  bar  of  pink  on  each,  the  flowers 
being  about  10  inches  across.  From  Messrs.  Kel- 
way and  Son,  Langport. 

JuNiPERUs  Sanderi.  —  While  there  may  be 
excuse  for  exhibiting  a  tropical  plant  in  a  glass 
case  at  an  exhibition  such  as  the  Temple,  we  fail 
to  realise  the  utility  or  even  the  justice  of  exhibit- 
ing   what   is   probably  but  a  form  of  Juniperus 


nensis  in  the  a 


way. 


The 


it  is  obviously 


very  dwarf  and  dense  in  habit,  and  is  throughout 
of  a  glaucous  green  tint,  which  if  retained  as 
fully  in  the  open  as  in  the  examples  referred  to 
would  make  it  a  fine  plant  in  the  garden.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Drac.ena  cann.efolia  vARiEG,iTA.— From  many 
points  this  is  a  good  plant.  The  dark  grten  leaves 
are  ornamented  with  white  and  creamy  white, 
while  the  same  coloured  hue  is  extended  to  the 
petioles,  thus  creating  a  very  distinct  feature. 
It  is  more  erect  than  many  kinds,  and  there  is 
more  than  a  sufficient  proportion  of  green  colour- 
ing matter  to  render  the  variegation  of  a  perma- 
nent as  well  as  useful  character.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Anemone  sylvestris  fl.-pl. — A  double  form  of 
the  Snowdrop  Windflower,  the  heads  of  blossoms 
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partaking  of  a  more  erect  character  than  the  old 
kind.  The  same  colour  is  retained,  and  all  the 
old  freedom  of  flowering  aUo.  From  Messrs.  Geo. 
Jackman  and  Sod,  Woking. 

Phvlloc.\c:tus  Nv.sa.— a  distinctly  spreading 
flower  of  a  rich  cerise  scarlet  hue,  and  shaded  with 
a  light  purplish  tint,  which  gave  it  a  peculiarly 
novel  mixture  of  cilour.  From  Messrs.  Jas  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Phvllocactcis  Admiration. — This  in  form  has 
a  more  funnel-shaped  flower,  and  in  colour  pa 
from  clear  flesh-pink  to  a  deeper,  richer  tone  of 
the  same  shade.  It  is  a  very  attractive  kind. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

PiivLLOOACTUs  T.  J.  Peacook (improved). —This 
is  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  T.  J.  Peacock  crossed 
with  Niobe,  a  large  and  improved  flower  of  the 
former  resulting.  The  predominating  colour  is 
reddish  scarlet,  shade!  with  rosy  mauve.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  next  fruit  and  fljral  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  13,  in  the  Drill  Hill,  James  Street,  West 
minster,  1—.")  p  m.  At  3  o'clock  a  lecture  on 
"  Rock  (lardens.  Ponds  and  Rivulets  in  Gardens" 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer. 


Koyal    Botanic    Society Daring    June    a 

series  of  botanicj.1  lectures  will  be  given  in  the 
museum  of  the  gardens,  which  will  be  free  to 
Fellows  and  visitors.  The  first  will  be  upon  June 
'2  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  M  A  ,  F.L  S.. 
on  "The  Fertilisation  of  Flowers  by  Insects." 
An  innovation  tha'-j  it  is  hoped  will  meet  with 
much  success  U  the  introduction  of  a  series  of 
pastoral  plays,  to  be  given  in  the  gardens  by  Mr. 
Ben  Greet's  company.  The  first  will  be  a  re- 
presentation of  "As  You  Like  It,"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  spjcial  floral  fijie  on  Wednesday, 
June  '21,  together  with  Maypole  dances,  &o.,  by 
children.  This  will  be  followed  on  Saturday, 
June  24,  by  a  midsummer  day  fete  in  the  gardens, 
whan  "As  You  Like  It "  will  be  played  in  the 
afternoon,  and  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
in  the  evening.  The  public  will  have  the 
privilege  of  admission  by  ticket. 

St.  Petersburg^  show. — Among  the  Belgian 
exhibitors,  Messrs.  Peeters,  Vincke,  Dujardin, 
and  Massange  de  Louvrex  showed  some  very 
good  Orchids,  M.  Bedinghaus,  of  Ghent,  a  grand 
lot  of  New  Holland  plants,  comprising  very  large 
specimens  of  Acacias,  Pimeleas,  Chorozema-, 
Correas,  Boronias,  &,e.  The  Socit;te  Anonyme 
Gantoise  showed  a  splendid  collection  of  Palms, 
containing  a  unique  specimen  of  Phnaix  Riube- 
lini,  a  fine  Kentia  pendula,  Phunicophorium 
seychellarum,  Latania  Commersoni,  &c.  From 
Germany  there  were  some  fine  groups  of  Palms  of 
purely  commercial  value  from  M.  Wagner,  of 
Leipsic,  and  from  M.  Ziegenbalg,  of  Dresden  ; 
while  M.  Seidel,  of  Dresden,  staged  some  remark- 
ably well-flowered  Azilea  indica  and  dwarf  Rho- 
dodendrons. The  French  section  was  well  repre- 
sented, and  appears  to  have  been  the  best  organ- 
ised and  to  have  fared  best  also  in  awards.  M. 
Mantin's  collection  of  fifty  Orchids  and  M.  Moser's 
lot  of  hardy  Rhododendrons  in  large  specimens 
were  much  admired.  M.  Croux  and  M.  Leroy, 
of  Angers,  showed  some  fine  conifers,  Camellias, 
and  Magnolias  ;  M.  Boucher,  of  Paris,  had  some 
Clematis,  M.  J.  Sallier  some  remarkably  well- 
flowered  Baugainvillaa  Sanderiana  and  Nicotiana 
colossea  variegata.  M.  Duval,  of  Versailles, 
showed  Brom'jlias  and  M.  Maron  some  hybrid 
Cattleyas,  but  none  of  any  particular  value. 
Some  good  Strawberries,  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Melons,  and  Asparagus  were  also  shown  by 
French  growers,  but  of  these  the  size  and  shape 
only  remained,  the  jury  being  so  slow  in  its 
operations  that  little  of  the  quality  could  be 
judged.        ____^ 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— A  very  cold 
week  for  the  time  of  year.  Throughout  the  first 
three  days  the  highest  reading  in  shade  never 
exceeded  53^,  but  since  then  the  days  have  been 


d  on  the  31st  ult.  the  maximum 
reached  70°,  making  this  the  warmest  day  of  the 
yeir  as  yet.  O.i  four  successive  nights  the  the 
mometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  showed  from  2-'  t 
5°  of  frost.  At  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  still  of 
seasonable  warmth,  but  at  the  depth  of  1  foot  it 
is  about  1"  warmer  than  the  average,  the  reading 
at  the  latter  depth  having  risen  as  much  as  7" 
during  the  last  four  days.  No  rain  has  fallen 
since  the  2ibh  ult.,  but  small  measurements  still 
continue  to  come  through  both  percolation 
gauges.  The  winds,  which  were  light,  came 
mostly  from  soma  northerly  or  easterly  point  of 
the  compass.  During  the  first  three  days  of  the 
week  the  sun  shone  for  altogether  less  than  7i 
hours  :  whsreas  for  the  last  four  days  the  re::ord 
has  averaged  11^  hours  a  day,  and  on  two  of 
these  days  exceeded  13  hours.  The  first  Rose  to 
flower  in  the  open  ground  in  my  garden  was  Risa 
altaica,  which  came  into  blossom  on  the  3ilthult., 
or  eleven  days  earlier  than  last  year. — E.  M., 
Berkhamiled,  Jaw.  2. 

An  exceedingly  hot  week  for  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  On  no  day  did  the  shade  tempera- 
ture fail  at  some  timo  to  raaoh  73^  and  on  three 
days  exceeded  80  \  The  hottest  day  of  all  was 
the  5th,  when  the  maximum  reading  was  8,3°. 
In  no  previous  June  during  the  last  fourteen 
years  has  such  a  high  temperature  as  this  been 
recorded  here  so  early  in  the  month.  The  nights, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  only  moderately  warm  ; 
consequently  the  ditferenca  between  the  lowest 
and  the  highest  readings  has  been  very  consider- 
able, averaging  for  the  past  seven  days  as  much 
as  31°.  The  ground  temperatures  have  risen 
rapidly  during  the  week,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  sail  at  2  feet  deep  is  about  i"  warmer 
and  at  1  foot  deep  about  5'  warmer  than  is  season- 
able. No  rain  has  falleu  for  a  fortnight,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  two  days  no  measurable  quantity  of 
rain-water  has  come  through  either  percolation 
gauge.  On  three  days  the  air  remained  singu- 
larly dry,  and  at  3  p  m.  on  each  of  these  days  the 
dift'erence  between  the  readings  of  an  ordinary 
thermometer  and  one  with  its  bulb  kept  con- 
stantly moist  exceeded  18°.  During  the  last  ten 
days  the  sun  has  shone  brightly  on  an  average 
for  as  much  as  12^  hours  a  day— a  remarkable 
record  considering  the  number  of  days.  May 
proved  a  cold  month  ;  in  fa^t,  in  the  last  four- 
teen years  there  have  been  only  three  Mays  so 
cold.  Rain  fell  on  eleven  days  to  the  total  depth 
of  rather  more  than  2  inches,  or  about  the  average 
quantity  for  the  month.     The  duration  of  cleir 

nshine  was  also  about  seasonable.  In  my  last 
report  I  stated  that  the  first  Rose  to  blossom  in 
my  garden  was  Rosa  altaica,  on  the  30th  ult.,  but 
the  inference  drawn  that  it  was  eleven  days 
earlier  than  last  yew  was  scarcely  fair,  as  this 
Rase  was  only  planted  in  1897.  The  next  Rose 
to  flower  was  Rosa  pimpinellifolia  (the  Burnet 
Rose),  which  first  showed  an  open  blossom  on  the 
2. id,  or  six  days  later  than  last  year.  The  wild 
Dog  Rose  came  first  into  flower  on  the  (jjh,  which 
is  two  days  liter  than  its  average  date  for  the 
previous  thirteen  years,  but  one  day  earlier  than 
last  year.— E.  M.,  BerJchniti^feil. 


Law. 

LICENCES  FOR  UNDER-GARDENERS. 
Dillon  v.  Marquis  of  Bath. 
This  was  a  special  case  stated  by  justices  for 
Wilts.  It  raised  a  question  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bath  to  take  out  licences  in  re- 
spect of  certain  under-gardeners  employed  at 
Longieat.  The  justices  had  dismissed  the  infor- 
mation, and  held  thit  the  men  in  question  were 
only  labourer.",  and  nob  ma'e  servants.  The 
Attorney-General  (Sir  Richard  Webster,  Q.C.) 
and  Mr.  Dinckwcrts  appeared  for  the  Crown  ; 
Mr.  Foote,  Q  C.and  Mr.  G.  A.  Scott  (Mr.  F.  R.  Y.' 
Ridcliffd  with  them)  appeared  for  the  respondent. 

The  facts  may  be  thus  summarised  :  There  are 
nine  acres  of  kitchen  gardens,  five  acres  of  flower 
gardens,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  of  pleasure 


walks,  and  various  houses  and  frames  at  Longieat. 
There  were  employed  in  the  gardens  seventeen 
men  and  two  boys.  The  ten  men  about  whom  the 
question  arose  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  gar- 
den. It  was  their  duty  to  do  anything  that  the 
head  gardener  or  his  foreman  should  instruct  them 
to  do  in  the  garden.  The  operations  they  were 
called  on  to  do  were  not  operations  requiring 
skilled  men,  but  such  as  any  labourer  could  per- 
form, whether  taken  from  a  farm  or  anywhere 
else.  There  was  not  a  man  among  them  who 
could  have  been  recommended  to  the  place  of 
under-gardener.  The  ten  men  got  12s.  a  week, 
and  had  to  pay  rent  for  their  own  houses,  which 
was  the  ordinary  rate  of  labourers'  wages.  None 
of  the  men  have  had  any  training  as  under-gar- 
deners except  at  Longieat.  On  behalf  of  the  ap- 
pellant, it  was  contended  that  the  ten  men  were 
"  male  servants  "  within  the  meaning  of  section  18 
of  32  and  33  Vict.,  c.  14,  as  defined  by  section  19 
(3),  and  that  they  were  persons  employed  as  gar- 
deners, under-gardeners,  or  in  some  capacity  in- 
volving the  duties  of  a  gardener  or  under  gardener 
(by  whatever  style  the  persons  acting  in  such 
capacity  might  be  called),  and  it  was  contended 
that  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  the  duties  of 
gardeners  and  under-gardeners  must  be  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  such  duties  as  are  ordinarily 
parformed  by  such  persons,  and  not  with  reference' 
to  the  sub  division  of  such  duties  as  occurs  for 
convenience  on  such  large  establishments  as 
Longieat,  and  that  licences  ought  to  have 
been  taken  out  for  them  as  "male  servants." 
The  justices  were  of  opinion  that  the  men  and 
boys  were  purely  labourers,  and  not  gardeners 
or  under-gardener.-i,  and  that,  consequently, 
licences  were  not  required  to  be  taken  out  in  re- 
spect of  them,  and  they  dismissed  the  information. 
The  Attorney-General  said  that  whatever  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  once  was  that 
could  not  ati'ect  the  statute.  It  was  true  that  in 
189.5  they  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  persons 
employed  .as  labourers  and  at  labourers'  wages  in 
erardens  were  not  persons  requiring  a  licence. 
That  opinion  had  nob  been  repeated  since.  It  did 
not  prevent  a  man  from  being  an  under-gardener 
that  he  was  called  a  labourer.  Planting  plants, 
mowing,  hoeing,  cutting  evergreens  in  a  garden 
gardener's  work.  'The  great  sub-division  of 
work  at  a  large  place  like  Longieat  did  not  pre- 
vent these  men  from  being  chargeable.  All  the 
work  done  by  these  men  was  work  performed  by 
gardeners  on  smaller  establishments.  Mr.  Foote 
said  the  view  of  the  Commissioners  from  1869  to 
1895  was  probably  right.  The  Courb  had  taken 
the  same  view  in  "  Helsby  r.  Wintle"  (59  J. P., 
309).  It  was  not  every  man  who  worked  in  a 
garden  who  was  a  gardener.  The  greatest  por- 
of  bhe  work  done  by  bhese  men  was  labourers' 
k.  Weeding  was  one  of  the  duties  of  these 
men.  Would  it  follow  that  any  child  called  on  bo 
weed  was  an  under-gardener?  "  Yelland  c. 
Winber  "  (.50  J. P.,  .38)  was  cibed.  The  Courb  up- 
held the  decision  of  the  magistrates.  Mr.  Justice 
Day  said  that  the  magis';rates  were,  in  his 
opinion,  correcb  in  bhe  view  baken  by  them.  It 
was,  moreover,  essentially  a  question  of  fact,  and 
they  had  given  their  decision  thereon.  They 
were  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  bhey  knew  whab  labourers  were  and  what 
under-gardeners  were.  They  appeared  to  think 
bhab  the  question  whether  the  labour  required 
was  skilled  or  unskilled  was  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration. He  thoughb  so  himself,  bhough  ib  did 
nob  mabber  whether  the  persons  working  were 
competent  or  incompetent  in  fact.  This  was  nob 
skilled  work  ;  digging  inside  the  walls  was  very 
much  the  same  as  digging  oabside  bhem.  The 
findings  of  the  magistrates  must  be  considered  as 
conclusive.  The  learned  judge  thought  their 
conclusions  were  sound.  Sir.  Justice  Lawrance 
concurred.  The  whole  question  depended  upon 
hether  these  men  called  under-gardeners  were 
under-gardeners.  In  his  view  bhey  were  nob 
under-gardeners,  though  they  worked  under  the 
gardener.  That  had  been  the  view  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue  down  to  1S95  as 
expressed  in  their  annual  claims.     That  view  was 
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nob  binding  on  the  Coiut,  bub  the  learned  judge 
thought  that  it  was  the  right  view.  The  appeal 
must  be  dismissed. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

Curiously  coloured  Taftsd  Pansy.— We 
have  received  a  very  remarkahle  Pnnsy  from  Mr.  II. 
Cathbertsou,  of  Rothesay,  the  fl  jirjr  biing  a  delicate 
lilac  with  cue  petal  in  the  upper  divi.io  i  tru5  parple. 
If  it  can  be  perpetuated  in  this  form,  it  may  bacome 
a  very  popular  flower. 

Tree  Paeoniea.— The  lovely  colours  as  seen  iu 
these  plants  are  indeed  quite  reaiarkable  ;  not  in  one 
instance  or  two,  but  in  every  case  where  the  finest  of 
these  Ijvely  flowers  are  grown.  At  the  recent 
Temp!e  show,  in  at  least  some  half  dozen  instances 
some  really  splendid  tbiogs  were  shown,  some  with 
English  names  and  others  again  in  the  puzzling  ver- 
nacular of  Japan,  hut  all  alike  handsome  and  beautiful. 
Gypsophlla  cerastioides.— Where  a  dwarf 
plant  can  bj  frefly  employed  either  in  the  border  or 
rock  garden  this  is  one  of  the  most  free-flowering 
that  could  be  named.  The  pure  white  blossoms  are 
delicately  veined  with  hlac,  and  in  their  numbers 
alone  create  a  very  fine  effect.  The  plant  is  of  qu  te 
easy  culture,  and  on  sunny  banks  or  slopes  where  a 
deep  soil  is  at  hand  it  is  pretty  in  the  extreme. 

Wistaria  and  Laburnum.— Quite  an  unusual 
effect  is  produced  in  a  garden  near  the  Thames  by  the 
long  branches  of  the  former  plant  having  been  allowed 
to  stray  into  a  tree  of  the  ordinary  Laburnum.  Just 
now  the  two  plants  are  flowering  together.  The  Wit- 
taria  with  its  Idac-mauve  plumes  spreading  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  upper  pirt  of  the  Laburnum, 
the  blue  racemes  mingling  witli  those  of  golden  hue, 
pr  >vided  a  striking  contrast  in  a  somewhat  exposed 
position. 

Cornus  canadensis  at  Oakwood,  "Wisley 
— Among  the  many  interesting  plants  to  be  seer 
in  the  e.xperi  mental  garden  of  Mr.  George  F, 
Wilson  at  Oakwood,  Wisley,  is  this  pretty  little 
Cornus  in  the  happiest  possible  condition.  It 
rambles  about  freely  and  looks  both  quaint  and 
pleasing  with  its  little  white  flowers  rising  so 
daintily  above  the  leaves.  It  is  not  often  that 
one  sees  it  do  so  well  and  look  so  completely  at 
home.— S.  Ak.vott. 

Aquilegia  Stuarti.— This  fine  Columbine  is 
perhaps  as  beautiful  and  as  free  as  any  of  its 
tribe -a  perfectly  dwarf  and  free-flowering 
plant  that  should  be  at  home  in  every  garden. 
To  describe  its  spurless  flowers  as  blue  and  white 
would  convey  but  little  idea  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  plant,  particulaily  the  handsome  appear 
ance  of  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  quite 
freely.  Stuart's  Columbine  is  quite  distinct  both 
in  colour  ar.d  size  from  Aquilegia  glandulosa, 
another  beautiful  rock  garden  kind. 

Iiupinus  polyphyllus  albus.— With  bold 
towering  spikes  nearly  3  feet  in  heigho,  this  is  a 
the  present  moment  one  of  the  handsomest  thing; 
in  the  garden.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
where  some  good  clumps  exist.  Erect  and  with 
pleasing  foliage,  the  fine  spikes  appear  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  some  districts  this  plant  is  very 
fine.  It  is  so  near  Hampton  Court,  where  in  a 
garden  quite  an  array  of  colour  is  made  with  this 
and  the  coloured  form.  Both  are  used  by  the 
dozen,  each  clump  bearing  nearly  a  .score  of  the 
handsome  spires  of  blossoms. 

Kniphofia  Tucki.— If  not  so  bright  and 
effective  as  many  species  or  varieties  of  this  group 
that  come  into  blossom  later  in  the  jear,  this  one 
at  least  is  remarkabla  for  its  early  flowering.  As 
a  rule  it  commences  to  bloom  in  May,  continuing 
till  .June  is  gone.  For  its  earliness  it  is  valuable, 
a"*  by  seeding  and  asleoting  it  may  be  po.'sible  to 
obtain  an  e.arly  form  with  much  brighter  spikes  of 
flowers.  This  of  course  would  be  a  great  gain. 
In  their  season  ■.h3re  is  enough  and  to  spare  of 
these  Kniphofiis  while  earlier  in  the  year  such 
things  are  unknown  in  the  garden. 

Fine  Azileas.- We  have  receive!  from  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer  a  superb  series  of  Azileas(lhe 
Knap  Hill  seedlings),  evidently  between  the 
Chinese  Azalea  and  the  older  forms.     In  colour, 


shape,  and  size  they  are  all  that  one  could  wish 
for.  Perhaps  they  are  most  striking  in  their  deep 
and  lovely  buff  orange,  in  some  cases  the  back  of 
the  flowers  being  a  good  red  and  the  other  side 
bull',  the  effect  being  carious  and  beautiful.  The 
reds,  cr  msons  and  the  pale  pinks  are  lovely. 
Certainly  with  our  present  and  past  resources 
in  this  way  no  one  can  complain  of  the  stores  of 
hardy  Azaleas,  to  our  thinking  prettier  in  colour 
than"  Rhododendrons. 

Trollius  Orange  Globe.— Of  all  the  Globe 
Flowers  this  is  certainly  the  finest  both  in  colour 
and  in  size  as  well  as  in  the  stature  of  the  plant. 
It  is  at  the  moment  perhaps  the  finest  plant  in 
the  garden,  particularly  where  a  fairly  stift'  and 
moisture-holding  soil  supplies  it  with  all  it  needs 
in  this  respect.  Not  less  good  in  colour  is  T. 
Fortune!,  but  this  compared  with  the  former 
lacks  size,  and  consequently  effect,  in  the  garden 
where  Orange  Globe  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature. 
Few  good  perennials  are  less  exacting  in  their 
requirements  than  these,  and  in  deep  and  good 
soil  the  trouble  they  give  may  be  reduced  to  a 


Geum  Heldreichi. — This  we  noted  recently 
quijo  a  mass  of  its  red-orange  flowers  at  less  than 
12  inches  high.  This  is  the  case  in  the  original 
form,  but  there  is  another  its  exact  counterpart 
so  far  as  the  blossoms  are  concerned,  but  yet  pos- 
sessing the  taller  and  more  straggling  habit  of  G. 
miniatum.  In  this  way  the  last  named  can 
scarcely  prove  so  effective,  yet  still  a  useful  and 
valuable  subject  where  a  little  more  scope  can  be 
given  it.  Another  beautiful  plant  is  (i.  H. 
luteum,  with  clear  yellow  finely  shaped  flowers. 
All  these  are  valuable  not  merely  in  the  garden, 
but  equally  so  for  vase  decoration  and  the  Uke  : 
indeed,  in  this  way  the  colour  is  seen  to  excellent 
advantage. 

Anemone  sylvestris  flore-pleno.  —  The 
plant  of  this  Anemone,  which  received  from  the 
floral  committee  the  distinction  of  an  award  of 
merit  at  the  Temple  show,  did  much  credit  to  the 
growers,  Messrs.  .Jackman  and  Son,  of  Woking. 
It  was  well  grown  in  every  way,  and  the  double 
white  flowers  were  remarkably  fine  besides  being 
of  great  purity.  One  would  think  that  the  plant 
had  been  grown  under  glass  so  as  to  obtain  the 
purity  of  colour  it  possessed.  A.  sylvestris  is 
peculiar  in  its  ways.  In  some  gardens  it  grows 
so  quickly  as  to  become  what  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  weed,  while  in  others  it  will  scarcely 
live.  What  strikes  one,  too,  is  that  it  is  not  a 
shade-lover  everywhere.— Carsetiiorn 

New  double  Begonias. —When  the  flowers 
of  double  Begonias  attain  to  fully  (i  inches  across 
with  fair  measurement,  is  it  no')  time  to  exc' 
that  they  are  quite  large  enougli '.'  If  they  were 
rough,  the  floral  committee  would  pass  them  by, 
but  so  long  as  these  truly  handsome  flowers  are 
of  excellent  finish  and  superbly  grown  withal, 
it  behoves  this  body  to  acknowledge  merit.  In 
one  exhibit  alone  at  the  Temple  show  four  kinds 
were  selected  for  honours,  each  and  all  of  sterling 
worth  and  some  absolutely  unique— Miss  Mary 
Pope  for  example,  a  snow  white,  the 
which  measured  exactly  Ij  inches  across.  Fi 
of  flowering  and  dwarfness  of  habit  were  alike 
notable  features  in  all  this  strain  of  Begonias. 

Acer  pseudo-platinus  elegantissimum 
varicgatum. — Here  is  another  beautiful  novelty 
overdone  by  a  multiplicity  of  names,  though  q 
intelligent  in  their  meaning.  It  would  appear  a 
weakness  on  the  part  of  new  plinb  producers  to 
encumber  them  in  this  way.  The  plant  referred 
to  is  obviously  an  attractive  one,  however,  and 
mere  abundance  of  names  will  scarcely  provide  it 
with  one  jot  more  merit  than  it  deserves.  The 
dozen  or  more  shown  at  the  recent  Temple  show 
to  demonstrate  its  beauty  were  very  similar,  hav- 
ing been  grown  in  the  open  till  within  a  week  or 
two  of  the  show.  In  the  younger  stages  the 
yellow  hue  is  very  striking,  and  later  on  when  the 
yellow  and  cream  are  app.irenb  the  plant  is  exceed- 
ingly attractive. 

Saxifragii  Bal^ana.— Too  nomenclature  of 
the  Saxifrages  is  not  lo  be  depended  upon,  and  I 


am  sijip'y  u=ing  iu  this  note  the  nama  given  to 
a  pretty  Saxifrage  shown  at  the  Temple  show  by 
the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Miurice  Prichard,  of  Christ- 
church.  I  suppose  many  hundreds  of  people  would 
look  at  the  stand  without  seeing  anything  distinct 
in  the  Saxifrage  here  alluded  to.  Its  merit  con- 
sisted largely  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  crim- 
son spots  on  the  petals.  Only  a  lover  of  the 
choicer  alpines  would  appreciate  this  point,  bub 
those  who  can  observe  these  things  could  not  but 
admire  it.  This  Saxifrage  is  of  the  Aizoon  type, 
and  Mr.  Prichard  told  me  that  he  had  received  it 
as  a  variety  of  that  variable  spacies. — S.  Ak.nutt, 
Carsethorn.  by  D„„ifrie.%  N.B. 

Schizocodon  soldanelloides. — It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  Mr.  A.  K.  BuUey  can  grow  this 
pleasing  plant  with  which  so  many  have  failed.  I 
had  the  pleasure  the  other  day  of  seeins;  the  plant 
in  the  Oakwood  garden  of  Jlr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  and 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  succeed.  Not  only 
does  the  main  plant  look  well,  but  two  or  three 
little  offsets  hid  appeared  an  inch  or  two  on 
either  side.  It  is  not,  however,  an  easy  plant  to 
induce  to  establish  itself,  and  much  money  must 
hive  been  expended  in  vain  in  trying  to  sucocad 
in  growing  this  Schizocodon.  It  is  never  likely 
to  become  a  good  plant  for  our  British  gardens. 
If  we  can  only  succeed  in  raising  a  stock  of  pUnts 
in  Britain  we  may  hops  for  better  things,  but  im- 
ported plants  rarely  do  well.— S.  A. 

Aubrietias  — In  reply  to  "E.J.'s"  question 
in  The  G.\ri)E>j  of  June  .'1,  I  may  say  that  1  have 
nearly  every  season  both  unpruned  and  pruned 
plants  in  bloom  I  find  the  latter  make  neater 
plants  and  produce  more  blooms,  besides  being 
less  liable  to  injury  in  winter  than  those  left 
uncut.  I  should  be  disposed  to  cut  them  all 
severely  every  year,  but  some  are  sure  to  be  over- 
looked. I  ehould  not  like  to  say  that  pruning  is 
absolutely  necsssary,  because  one's  experience  is 
against  this  view,  but  I  think  it  is  beneficial. 
The  cutting  back  is  dono  in  a  very  drastic  way 
with  a  pair  of  large  shears,  anl  is  porformod 
immediately  after  the  H  owers  are  over.  The 
plants  look  very  poor  for  some  time  after,  bat 
young  growths  push  out,  and  the  fresh  green  of 
the  plants  shows  how  well  they  recover.— S. 
Arn-ott,  CarMhom,  by  Damfrifi,  N.B. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Victoria.- Whatever 
may  be  the  merit  of  other  kinds  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  there  need  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  this 
one.  Not  merely  in  the  handsome  and  broad 
leafage,  but  also  in  t'le  bold  spikes  of  flowers  is 
this  a  noteworthy  kind.  What  gives  it  such  a 
fi.ie  appearance  is  the  distance  which  separates 
the  bells  one  from  another,  thereby  ensuring  a 
great  length  of  spike.  This  latter  is  often 
12  inches  and  sometimes  14  inches  long,  and 
quite  stiff  and  rigid.  The  foliage,  too,  is  broad 
and  massive  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
usual  forms.  A  tine  exhibit  of  this  was  at  the 
Temple  show,  the  flowers  taken  from  the  open 
ground.  In  respect  to  this  exhibit,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  instance  referred  to  is  but  the 
second  time  it  has  been  possible  to  exhibit  the 
variety  at  the  Temple  since  this  now  great  show 
was  first  inaugurated,  it  having  finished  blooming 
at  the  time  the  show  was  held.  This  is  but 
another  proof  of  tha  lateness  of  the  presenb  sea- 
son. Upon  each  occasion  Mr.  Poupart  has  ex- 
hibited the  variety  in  question. 

Notes  from  New  Jers3y.— There  is  now  a 
wonderful  wealth  of  blossom  o:i  tree?  and  shrubs, 
Spiraeas,  Pyruses,  V.barnumi,  Hdssias,  Judis 
Trees— in  fact,  everything  that  blooms  does  so 
with  a  lavish  profusion  such  as  no  words  can 
describe.  Winter  did  not  leave  us  till  April  set 
in,  and  after  five  months  of  snow,  spring  was  a 
welcome  visitor.  Not  alone  are  the  garden 
flowers  profuse.  I  saw  on  Friday  last  something 
like  an  acre  of  the  purple  Lupin  wild  and  thicker 
upon  the  ground  than  Bluebells  in  some  of  the 
English  woods.  An  hour  liter  I  stood  in  a  swamp 
that  was  a  fisld  of  scarlet  with  the  Painted  Cup 
(Castilleja  coccinea).  In  a  wood  near  by  Osmundas 
and  Struthiopteris  stood  breast-high,  though  only 
half  grown.     The  only  Rhododendron  I  have  so 
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far  seen,  though  in  prodigious  quantity  on  the 
mountains  in  Pennsylvania,  is  R.  maximum,  often 
growing  in  full  sun,  but  generally  between  trees. 
R.  catawbiense,  I  think,  grows  further  south  in 
Carolina.  I  have  some  of  the  hardiest  English 
varieties  in  the  fullest  sun  here  and  they  neither 
flinch  nor  lose  colour  during  July  and  August. — 
A.  Herrincton. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden.— Early  in  May 
Ranunculus  Nyssanus  was  a  showy  object ;  the 
numerous  large  flowers  are  of  a  shining  citron- 
yellow.  Jank;ea  Heldreiohi  (the  Grecian  Ra- 
mondia)  seems  as  amenable  to  cultivation  as  R. 
pyrenaica.  Janka-a  likes  shade,  moisture,  and 
dislikes  draughts  of  air  or  heavy  wind  ;  the 
flowers  have  the  form  of  Soldanellas  and  the 
colour  of  Violets ;  they  are  freely  produced  and 


are  very  pretty.     .Ktli: 


ilchellum  floribus 


purpureis  I  consider  even  a  more  showy  species 
than  A.  grandillorum  ;  it  is  at  present  the  most 
showy  plant  on  my  rockery.  Geranium  grandi- 
florum  is  very  ornamental,  a  perfectly  hardy 
perennial,  taking  to  any  soil  or  position.  A  few 
bushes  are  now  literally  covered  with  hundreds 
of  the  large  ultramarine  blue  flowers,  and  to  all 
appearance  this  free-blooming  will  continue  dur- 
ing June.  The  colour  of  Iris  pseudo-variegata  is 
quite  striking ;  the  standards  are  bright  deep 
yellow  and  the  falls  a  bright  foxy  brown  with 
yellow  veins.  It  belongs  to  the  germinica  sec- 
tion, and  is  a  true  species — i\Iax  Leichtlin, 
Baden-Baden. 

Saponaria  ocymoides  alba.— This  little 
white  Soapwort,  shown  by  Messrs.  Bickhouse 
and  Son,  of  York,  at  the  Temple,  was  the  most 
remarkable  novelty  among  the  alpine  plants  at 
the  show.  One  is  apt  to  think  that  had  the 
plants  which  filled  the  large  pan  in  which  they 
were  shown  been  a  little  larger,  the  exhibit  would 
have  secured  some  recognition  from  the  floral 
committee.  It  is  a  plant  which  is  likely  to  make 
its  way  quickly  when  it  is  sent  out,  bub  this,  I 
learned  with  regret,  will  not  be  for  some  time. 
It  was,  I  believe,  found  by  Mr.  Backhouse  in  a 
wild  state.  The  pknts  were  too  small  to  show  to 
the  uninitiated  their  true  character,  but  to  all 
appearance  this  white  variety  will  be  as  free  a 
bloomer  as  the  type.  One  can  imagine  how  pretty 
a  mass  of  this  variety  would  look  depending  from 
a  crevice  in  the  rock  garden.  It  is  strange  that 
this  white  Soapwort  should  not  have  appeared 
before,  as  the  type  is  very  largely  raised  from 
seed  in  gardens.  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  it, 
that  I  would  gladly  have  purchased  a  plant  had 
it  been  in  the  market.— S.  Arnott. 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  valuable 

plants  at  the  Temple  show,  so  far  as  the  rock 
garden  is  concerned,  was  this,  which  will  be  quite 
a  gem  for  trailing  over  rough  ledges  of  rock.  The 
flowers  are  not  absolutely  pure  white,  but  have  in 
the  older  days  a  tinge  of  pink  that  provides  a 
pretty  efi'ect  with  the  whiter  appearance  of  the 
opening  flowers.  The  chief  value  of  such  a  plant 
is  the  great  length  of  time  it  flowers,  and  a  paper- 
white  form  is  but  a  question  of  time  now  so  good 
a  break  has  come. 

A  note  from  Dublin.— I  was  at  Carton  last 
week,  and  one  of  the  sights  on  the  old  grey  castle 
walls  at  Maynooth  is  the  yellow  wild  Wallflower, 
the  same  I  saw  on  the  walls  at  Dieppe,  Rouen, 
and  the  Chateau  Gaillard.  Carton  is  lovely  now  ; 
the  great  pergola  fragrant  with  Wallflowers  and 
other  sweet  things.  The  Vines  and  Peaches  are 
superb,  and  the  parterres  in  front  of  house  gay 
with  rock  plants,  Tulips,  TroUius,  and  herbaceous 
and  alpine  things.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  Irish 
gardens  of  to-day,  always  well  kept,  fresh, 
flowery  and  enjoyable,  and  the  trees  and  views 
inspire  one  in  the  way  of  "  right  planting." 
The  landscape  work  was  done  by  one  of  the 
former  Dukes  of  Leinster  in  Brown's  time,  and 
Brown  himself  gave  advice,  but  never,  I  believe, 
came  near  the  place.  The  large  lake,  made  by 
damming  up  the  little  Ryewater  River,  is  one  of 
the  most  natural  pieces  of  good  artistic  work  I 
have  seen  in  its  own  way.  The  trees— Cedars, 
Beech,  Oak,  Limes,  Scotch  Fir,  Sycamore,  Sc- 
are perfect  in  grouping  and  stature,  so  ilso  groves 


of  Hawthorn,  Crab,  and  wild  Cherry,  and  there 
are  a  few  good  Ilexes,  Oaks,  and  exotic  coniferio 
well  placed  in  the  cottage  grounds.  The  Tulips  are 
fine  now  and  light  up  the  old  garden  like  Poppies. 
Violas  are  holding  up  their  heads  again,  and 
Wistaria,  Laburnum,  Clematis  montana,  &c.,  are 
delightful,  so  is  Anemone  alpina  in  all  its  forms 
and  phases,  and  the  Powerscourt  variety  of 
Phormium  tenax  is  throwing  up  flower-shoots  like 
a  tropical  Bamboo.  You  should  try  this,  the 
hardiest  and  best  of  all  the  New  Zealand  Flaxes, 
it  being  stronger  and  hardier  by  far  than  the 
usual  type.  Clematis  (Atragene)  alpina  is  ex- 
quisite, so  also  Rubug  deliciosus,  Choisya,  and 
Fdbiana  imbricata.  A  heron  came  here  and 
carried  ofl'  most  of  the  goldfish  from  the  pond  in 
the  gardens.  I  thought  a  heron  was  too  wary  and 
timid  to  venture  so  near  the  town.  I  saw  it  at 
2.30  a.m.  the  other  morning  and  sent  a  charge  of 
No.  5  shot  after  him,  and  so  far  he  has  not 
returned.— F.  W.  B. 


VEGETABLE  GROWTH  IN  FOUNTAIN. 
I  SEND  you  a  bottle  in  which  is  some  species  of 
vegetable  growth  upon  which  I  should  like  your 
opinion.  It  first  made  its  appearance  about  .June 
or  .July  last  year  in  a  fountain  which  had  been 
mide  twelve  months  previously.  The  bottom  and 
sides  are  of  cement,  with  ornamental  terracotta 
facing.  Up  till  last  June  no  sign  of  anything  of 
the  sort  had  occurred.  The  water  is  supplied 
from  a  tank,  which  is  pumped  from  a  well  sunk 
300  feet  in  the  chalk.  The  only  way  I  cin  account 
for  its  introduction  was  that  soma  gold  fish  were 
purchased,  and  the  water  they  came  in  was 
emptied  into  the  fountain.  Some  few  weeks 
after  the  bottom  of  the  fountain  became  red  and 
gave  the  water  the  appearance  of  blood,  and  the 
fish  all  died  :  whether  from  that  or  any  other 
cause  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  drawn  the  water 
oft"  some  five  or  six  times  since  then  and  well 
scrubbed  the  sides  and  bottom  with  a  brush,  and 
made  it  perfectly  clean  to  all  appearance.  A 
month  or  six  weeks  after  it  has  been  as  bad  as 
ever.  I  tried,  after  I  had  cleaned  it  as  before 
mentioned,  a  strong  solution  of  weed-killer.  I 
dissolved  two  tins  in  about  four  gallons  of  water, 
and  with  a  whitewash  brush  washed  the  cement- 
work  over  and  let  it  dry  two  or  three  weeks,  but 
it  was  no  use  ;  it  appaared  again  about  the  same 
time  after  the  water  was  run  in.  Then  I  got 
one  quart  of  crude  carbolic  and  did  the  same  as 
with  the  weed-killer,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  It 
has  stood  empty  for  three  months,  and  when  the 
water  was  let  in  about  six  or  seven  weeks  ago  it 
seemed  the  growth  appeared  on  the  bottom  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  What  I  am  sending  you  is 
some  taken  from  the  bottom  after  the  water 
was  drawn  oS".  I  have  again  washed  the  sides, 
after  well  scrubbing  them,  with  two  more  tins  of 
weedkiller.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
could  inform  me  through  the  columns  of 
The  Garden  what  it  really  is  and  its  name, 
and  what  you  would  suggest  to  get  rid  of 
it,  for  the  water  presents  the  appearance  of 
so  much  blood.  I  am  keeping  it  dry  for  a 
while  to  allow  the  weed-killer  to  operate,  but 
am  afraid  the  same  thing  will  occur  when  the 
water  is  run  in.  Two  of  the  tins  of  weed-killer 
will  make  ."lO  gallons  of  liquid  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses and  be  eff'ectual  for  weeds  on  paths  and 
drives.  You  would  greatly  oblige  if  you  could 
give  me  any  information  on  the  subject,  as  I 
should  like  to  get  rid  of  it.— S.  F.  H. 

*,*  You  are  quite  right  in  thinking  that  the 
red  colour  of  the  water  in  the  basin  of  your  foun- 
tain is  caused  by  some  kind  of  vegetvble  growth. 
The  organism  in  question  is  one  of  the  very  low 
forms  of  plant  life  (H:emato3occus  cruenta),  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  conferv.e,  which  so 
much  resemble  a  quantity  of  green  hair.  I  should 
recommend  you  to  scrub  the  sides  of  the  basin 
thoroughly  with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (ordinary  bluestone).  The  exact  strength 
is  not  of  much  importance,  but  1  lb.  to  .5  gallons 
of  water  would  be  about  the  strength.  I  should 
use  it  twice  with  an  interval  of  a  week  between. 


It  is  possible  that  it  may,  but  I  am  nob  sure  that 
it  will,  stain  the  cement.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  this  plant  may  have  been  introduced  into 
your  fountain.  When  examined  under  a  micro- 
scope, each  separate  organism  will  be  found  to  be 
a  small  reddish  brown  ball,  the  bottle  you  sent 
containing  countless  numbers  of  them. — G.  S.  S. 


Public  Gardens. 

A  new  London  playground.— Mr.  G.  S. 
Warmington,  a  member  of  the  London  School 
Board,  opsned  a  new  recreation  ground  at  Hither 
Green  on  Saturday  for  the  use  of  residents  on 
the  St.  Germanin's  estate  in  that  district.  The 
ground,  which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Cameron, 
M.P.,  is  two  acres  in  extent,  and  provides 
accommodation   for   tennis,  croquet,    and    other 


Malmaison   Carnation    leaves    decayed 

[hiihi  AUtiiiton). — Thera  is  no  fungoid  growth  upon 
the  leaves  or  sterna  or  disease  of  any  kiad.  From 
the  appaarance  of  the  young  growths,  which  are  very 
weakly,  it  is  possible  that  the  plants  have  been  in  too 
great  heat  or  in  a  house  where  the  ventilation  ha?  not 
been  attended  to.  When  there  is  no  disease  on  a 
plant  and  the  growths  are  weakly,  it  must  be  owing  to 
some  locil  ciusa,  which  can  only  be  determined  on 
the  spot. 

Catananehe.— I  was  pleased  to  see  so  good  an 
iUustrition  of  Catauanche  as  wis  given  in  last  Satur- 
day's issue  o?  The  Garden.  I  like  the  good  old- 
fashioned  flower  very  much,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
see  it  more  freely  med  in  the  herbaceous  border.  I 
was  surprised  t)  see  that  your  carrespondent  recom- 
mended it  as  a  good  flower  for  cutting,  for  I  have  always 
found  thit  it  close?  an  hour  or  two  after  being  cut. 
Is  there  any  way  of  p.-eveatin?  that?  I  woald  be 
very  glad  of  information  on  this  point,  and  also  as  to 
whether  it  can  be  dried  for  use  as  an  everlasting. — 
Alpine. 

The  sulphur  butterfly.  —  I  recently  saw 
several  beautiful  specimens  of  the  sulphur-coloured 
butterfly.  I  think  it  is  a  very  scarce  species. 
The  most  I  ever  saw  were  in  the  county  of  Essex. 
During  a  residence  of  close  on  fourteen  years  in 
Nottinghamshire  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen 
one,  though  there  were  quiteenough  of  the  common 
white  one.  Unfortunately  for  those  who  possess 
Cabbage  plots,  the  latter  is  the  most  numerous  of 
any  butterfly,  and  seems  to  abound  in  greater  or 
less  numbers  in  every  district.  I  should  be  in- 
terested to  learn  if  the  sulphur  butterfly  is  really 
common  in  any  district. — Norwich. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Oa  Buds  aud   Stipahs."     By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 

John  Lubbock,  Bt.,  M.P.,  with  four  coloured   plates 

and  349  figures  in  the  text.      Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 

Trubner  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 


ITames  of  plants. — Mrs.  Stephen  Mar.ihall. — 
Amelanchier  vulgaris,  a  very  charming  shrub,  qaite 
hardy  in  England,  but  not  very  common.  It  is  found 
on  the  Pyrenees  as  well  as  on  the  Alps.  It  would  he 
well  if  you  could  have  seeds  gathered  on  the  spot  you 
mention  and  sow  them  yourself.  They  will  make 
flowering  bushes  in  about  four  years.  The  species  u 
in  English  nurseries,  but  it  is  often  dittioult  to  get  it 
true  t3  name,  as  it  is  much  confounded  with  the 
American  A.  cinadensis. K.  W.  R.— The  speci- 
mens on  arrival  were  so  dried  up  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  revive  them  in  water  bafore  attempting  to 
name  them.  This,  unfortunately,  released  the  labels, 
which  were  of  stamp  margin  only.  Yon  had  better 
send  fresh  specimens,  unless  you  can  make  them  out 
from  this  :  Sulphur  Wallflower  (Cheiranthus  alpinus), 
Yellow  Wallflower  (Cheiranthus  Marshalli),  Cranes- 
bill  (Geranium  strintum) ;  smillest  specimen,  Erinus 
alpinus  ;  spicate  flower,  Phyteuma  oampanuloidea 
alba  ;  round-headed  flower,  Astrantia  major.  — - 
J.  McK. — 1,  Justicia,  should  like  fresh  specimen  ;  2, 

Thaliotrum    aquilegifoUum. J.    E.— Reseda   alba. 

S.  r.— Rosa  alpina. C.  T.  L,xme.—It  is  probably 

an  imperfect  fruit  of  Cycas  revoluta.     If  you  doubt 

this,  kindly  send  us  a  leaf. -V.  A.  L.—l,  Asclepias 

tuberosa;  2,  forms  of  Odontoglossam  luteo-pur- 
pureum. 

Names  of  fruit.— R.  ilf.— Impossible  to  name; 
send  the  Apple  when  ripe  in  the  autumn. 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

COLOURING  GRAPES. 
The  true  test  of  a  grower's  ability  in  Grape 
growing  is  not  so  much  in  the  production  of 
large  bunches  or  even  large  berries  as  in 
putting  a  proper  colour  and  finish  upon  the 
bunches,  no  matter  what  their  size.  Many 
grow  good  bunches,  and,  being  fairly  expert  with 
the  thinning,  bring  out  a  good-shaped,  sym- 
metrical bunch,  and  all  goes  merrily  until  the 
colouring  begins.  The  berries  take  on  a  reddish 
tint,  then  go  nearly  black,  at  which  stage 
colouring  ceases,  and  instead  of  improving  it 
goes  back,  becoming  again  a  red  or  "foxy" 
tint.  Those  who  have  to  rush  their  crop  along 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  others 
who,  not  being  tied  to  a  week  or  two  at  the 
finish,  can  aflbrd  to  allow  a  liberal  supply  of 
air  from  the  time  the  earliest  berries  begin  to 
colour  until  the  crop  is  fit  for  gathering.  Yet, 
owing  to  the  care  expended  on  these  early 
Vines,  one  often  comes  across  magnificently 
coloured  and  finished  bunches  quite  early  in  the 
season.  Again,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  soil  in  a  great  measure  aft'ects  the  colour- 
ing. I  never  remember  having  such  beauti- 
fully coloured  Black  Hamburghs  as  when  in 
Gloucestershire.  The  Vines  were  growing  in 
the  bright  red  sand  of  the  district,  and  though 
needing  a  good  deal  of  feeding  and  moisture 
the  berries  were  always  remarkable  for  the 
deep  black  tint  and  fine  bloom. 

It  is  well  understood  by  growers  of  experi- 
ence that  no  Vine,  however  well  treated  in 
other  ways,  can  produce  and  finish  Grapes  of 
good  quality  unless  all  its  food  constituents  are 
well  supplied  and  the  roots  are  running  where 
they  obtain  sunlight  and  air.  That  is  to  say, 
unless  the  Vine  has  sufficient  energy  to  perfect 
them,  or  if  it  is  in  the  least  overcropped,  good 
Grapes,  well  coloured  and  finished,  must  not  be 
expected.  It  is  no  use  lightening  the  crop  when 
it  is  apparent  that  the  colouring  is  checked  any 
more  than  it  is  to  feed  liberally  late  in  the  sea- 


son, thinking  by  this  ; 


to 


i'e  the  croi; 


If  the  bunches  are  taken  ofl'  when  the  berries 
are  about  the  size  of  peas  the  \'ines  will,  of 
course,  be  greatly  assisted,  but  to  leave  them 


until  just  on  the  verge  of  colouring  and 
then  remove  them  is  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
Besides  the  question  of  healthy  Vines,  there  is 
that  of  atmospheric  conditions  in  the  house  to 
be  considered,  and  here  many  men  who  have 
had  experience  enough  to  know  better  make  the 
serious  mistake  of  throwing  the  house  wide  open 
by  day,  leaving  a  lot  of  air  on  by  night,  perhaps 
leaving  off  fire-heat  altogether,  and  so  by  sud- 
denly changing  the  conditions  entirely  checking 
the  Vines  and  rendering  the  chance  of  a  proper 
finish  very  remote.  The  sudden  dry  atmo- 
sphere, too,  leads  to  cracking  of  the  skins  of 
the  berries  full  of  fluid  to  repletion  as  they  are. 
A  little  thought  given  here  to  the  principles  of 
the  passing  of  fluids  through  a  membrane  so 
thin  as  that  of  a  Grape  would  show  the  danger 
of  these  rapid  changes,  both  to  foliage  and  fruit, 
but  especially  the  latter. 

The  proper  system  to  follow  is  as  soon  as  the 
colouring  commences  in  the  most  favoured  part 
of  the  house  to  very  slightly  increase  the 
amount  of  air  allowed.  This  may  be  just  over 
the  hot-water  pipes  or  more  often  at  an  open 
unshaded  end,  but  in  very  few  cases 
does  colouring  begin  simultaneously  all  over 
a  house.  By  the  time  the  last  bunches 
begin  to  turn  the  supply  of  air  will  have  been 
sensibly  increased  by  day  and  now  a  little  night 
air  may  be  allowed,  the  night  temperature 
being  dropped  a  little  and  kept  right  by 
judicious  firing.  Feeding  with  artificial 
stimulants  may  now  be  discontinued,  but  clear 
tepid  water  in  plenty  must  be  provided.  The 
laterals  on  such  kinds  as  Madresfield  Court  that 
are  prone  to  splitting  may  be  allowed  to  grow  a 
little  more  freely  than  usual,  the  additional 
foliage  forming  a  grateful  shade  in  hot  weather 
that  is  a  great  advantage  to  black  varieties  as  a 
whole.  The  amount  of  damping,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  season  at  which  the  Grapes 
are  ripe  and  the  weather  at  the  time.  In  very 
late  vineries  and  where  the  bunches  are 
expected  to  keep  a  long  time,  very  little  is 
needed  after  they  are  really  ripe,  but  in  early 
houses  where  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  May  and  early 
in  June,  the  hot  weather  prevalent  makes  a 
lot  of  damping  necessary  in  the  interests  both 
of  the  foliage  and  fruit.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  essentials  to  well  finished  fruit  are, 


first  an  abundant  food  and  moisture  supply  at 
the  roots,   avoidance   of   overcropping,   and   a 
very  liberal  supply  of  fresh  air  night  and  day. 
H.  R. 

MILDEW  ON  VINES. 
I  AM  in  a  difficulty  with  mildew  on  Muscat  Vines 
which  I  have  never  experienced  before.  I  believe 
it  was  caused  by  keeping  too  high  a  temperature 
in  the  early  part  of  May  and  giving  too  much  air 
through  the  front  ventilators.  I  should  ba  glad 
if  you  would  kindly  advise  or  suggest  a  remedy 
without  injury  to  the  Vines  or  crop  now  approach- 
ing the  stoning  period. — J.  B. 

*«*  To  find  a  safe  and  sure  remedy  to  rid 
Vines  of  mildew  when  the  fruit  is  in  such  a  for- 
ward state  is  by  no  means  easy,  though  by 
steady  perseverance  it  miy  be  lessened,  if  not 
actually  destroyed,  before  the  Vines  are  started 
next  year.  I  have  had  to  deal  with  an  attack 
of  mildew  on  Vines  brought  about  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  described  by  "J.B.," 
and  I  have  been  able  to  make  an  almost,  though 
not  an  absolute,  clearance  of  so  troublesome  a 
pest.  Sulphide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  iron, 
besides  mildew  washes  prepared  by  specialists, 
were  each  severally  tried  and  found  wanting  so 
far  as  preventing  its  progress  during  the  current 
season  was  concerned.  In  one  house  that  had 
been  previously  attacked  the  usual  winter  dress- 
ing was  supplemented  by  syringing  over  the 
Vines  a  solution  of  the  above  remedies  just  before 
they  came  into  bloom  with  the  hops  tliat  the 
disease  might  be  checked  in  its  early  stages,  but 
after  repeated  efforts  in  this  direction,  mildew 
still  persisted  in  making  its  presence  felt.  Sul- 
phur, too,  dredged  over  the  berries  and  foliage 
seemed  to  have  but  little  effect.  I  then  made 
preparations  for  dealing  with  it  in  the  winter.  I 
applied  sulphate  of  iron,  one  ounce  to  each  square 
yard  of  border,  and  well  watered  this  in  during 
the  late  summer,  giving  an  additional  dressing 
later  with  a  view  to  this  being  taken  up  by  the 
Vine  roots  in  a  liquid  state.  In  the  winter 
all  inside  woodwork  was  painted,  glass  cleaned 
and  walls  limewashed  after  the  rods  had  been 
lightly  peeled  and  the  border  surfaces  well  cleaned 
oti'.  Following  this  a  dressing  of  sulphide  of 
potassium,  half  an  ounce  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
water,  and  this  mixed  with  clay  and  sulphur  into 
a  thin  paste,  using  only  sufficient  clay  to  make  the 
mixing  of  the  sulphur  easy,  was  well  brushed  into 
the    bark    and  every  crevice  about  the    spurs. 
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A  ter  the  lapse  of  several  weeks,  patches  of  mildew 
appeared  through  the  dressing  and  were  promptly 
dealt  with  with  further  painting,  using  a  slightly 
stronger  application  of  sulphide.  Oat  of  several 
houses  thus  affected,  there  is  only  one  that  has 
given  any  trouble  this  summer,  and  this  even  has 
not  caused  any  serious  trouble.  The  Vines  that 
last  year  were  worst  are  this  season  absolutely 
free  so  far  from  attack.  Sitice  the  early  spring 
ihe  pipes  have  been  kept  coated  with  eulphur 
mixed  with  water  or  separated  milk  ;  the  latter 
when  obtainable  is  best.  I  have  used  what  is 
known  as  sublimed  sulphur  and  find  it  more  effec- 
tual, although  it  does  not  give  off  any  perceptible 
fumes  common  to  ordinary  sulphur  from  heated 
pipes.  I  would  advise  "J.  B."  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  this  sulphur  and  apply  to  the  pipes  in  the 
usual  manner,  heating  them  especially  in  his 
Muscat  house  for  two  or  three  succeeding  nights 
with  closed  ventilators. 

In  a  contemporary  recently  very  hot  or  almost 
boiling  water  was  advocated  for  destroying 
mildew  on  Grapes  or  plants,  and  it  was  said  to  be 
quite  effectual  without  doing  damage  to  the  foli- 
age or  fruit.  As  I  have  not  proved  it  myself,  I 
would  only  advise  an  experimental  trial  in 
"J.  B.'s"  case.  I  found  last  summer  that  to 
syringe  with  mildew  spacifics  was  simply  wasted 
time.  They  did  no  good  at  all,  and  one  house  I 
treated  by  syringing,  irrespective  of  the  crop, 
without  any  useful  result.  The  only  remedy  I 
would  advise  for  Grapes  in  a  forward  state  is  sul- 
phur (sublimed)  dusted  over  the  foliage  and 
bunches,  also  keeping  some  on  the  pipes.  Sulphate 
of  iron  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to 
each   square  yard   now  and  again  later  in   the 


I  am  quite  convinced  that  an  attack  of  mildew 
can  be  brought  about  by  careless  ventilation, 
particularly  by  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise 
from  morning  sun  before  air  is  admitted.  When 
this  course  is  followed,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
admit  more  air  than  is  good  for  the  Vines  to 
bring  the  temperature  down  to  a  normal  state. 
With  a  careful  manipulation  of  the  roof  ventila- 
tors there  is  no  need  for  the  front  sashes  to  be 
opened  until  May  is  well  advanced,  especially  for 
Muscits.  There  are  many  growers  who  do  not 
give  front  air  at  all  until  colour  is  seen  in  the 
berries.  Dryness  of  the  border  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  cold,  stagnant  condition  on  the  other, 
account  sometimes  for  mildew,  but  more  often 
faulty  ventilation  is  the  cause.  I  well  remember 
a  case  of  an  old  vinery,  whose  roof  wag  in  a  very 
bad  plight,  causing  a  deal  of  trouble  from  the 
drip  which  fell  into  and  spoilt  many  bunches  of 
ripe  Grapes.  On  this  being  repaired  and  the 
trouble  from  drip  removed,  fresh  worries  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  following  spring  in  the 
form  of  mildew,  which  the  gardener  in  charge 
attributed  to  the  loss  of  air  which  the  broken 
roof  previously  had  admitted  so  freely  now  being 
cut  off',  and  the  ventilation  not  being  changed  to 
suit  the  altered  circumstances.  In  this  case  mil- 
dew had  never  b;en  known  to  give  trouble.  The 
broken  glass  about  the  roof  admitted  some  air 
constantly,  which  was  only  supplementtd  by 
opening  the  roofsasbes.  The  man  in  charge  of 
the  hous3  did  not  estimate  for  the  loss  of  natural 
ventilation  brought  about  by  repairs  until  ex- 
plained to  him  by  his  chief  after  mildew  troubles 
set  in.  There  is  not  nearly  so  much  importance 
attached  to  early  morning  ventilation  by  young 
gardeners  as  there  should  be.  Insert  as  well  as 
mildew  visits  may  be  made  less  frequent  and 
objectionable  if  this  important  duty  were  made  a 
closer  study. — W.  S. 


Grape  Foster's  Seedling.— This  old  and 
favourite  variety  is  among  wliite  Grapes  what 
the  Hamburgh  is  among  black  ones— one  of  the 
easiest  to  grow  and  of  excellent  quality.  Under 
what  may  be  termed  very  bad  cultural  conditions 
it  produces  bunches  with  great  freedom,  bub  if 
given  reasonable  attention  it  makes  a  free  growth 
and  the  bunches  are  remarkably  handsome.  Its 
very  pale  colour  in  the  very  earliest  stages  makes 
it  a  rather  trying  variety  to  thin,  but  this  is  a 


small  matter  compared  with  its  free-setting  quali- 
ties and  the  fine  well-shouldered  bunches  pro- 
duced when  the  thinning  is  properly  done.  The 
colour  is  very  clear  and  pure  if  not  burnt  or 
scalded  by  too  much  light,  and,  taken  all  round,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties  in  cultivation. 

"Wall  breaks. — By  this  term  I  mean  projecting 
walls  or  buttresses  thrown  out  at  intervals  ot  about 
80  feet  from  south  and  east  walls.  These  projec- 
tions reach  right  across  the  border,  or  from  10  feet 
to  12  feet  wide,  the  idea  dominating  their  erection 
no  doubt  being  that  sweeps  of  cold  wind  along 
the  surface  of  the  wall,  especially  in  the  spring, 
are  in  that  way  broken.  These  windbreaks  I 
observed  at  West  Hall,  Byfleet,  and  the  gar- 
dener stated  that  one  merit  possessed  was  that 
blister  gave  very  little  trouble.  Certainly  no 
open-air  Peaches  or  Nectarines  could  look  better 
than  his  trees  did.  One  section  was  filled  with 
Peaches,  a  second  with  Nectarines,  and  a  third 
with  Apricots,  and  Morello  Cherries  or  Plums 
were  planted  against  the  east  aspect  of  these 
wind-breaks.  The  trees  generally  were  carrying 
very  good  crops  of  fruit. — A.  D. 

Fig  Brown  Turkey.— Although  well  known 
as  a  good  all  round  variety  either  for  planting 
out,  forcing  in  pots,  or  for  open-air  culture,  it  is 
not  generally  known  how  this  kind  varies.  Some 
of  the  forms  ate  very  inferior  to  others  in  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  and  probably  also  in  freedom 
of  fruiting.  A  little  over  twelve  months  ago  I 
planted  a  small  tree  of  this  variety  raised  from  a 
cutting  of  the  tine  tree  at  Livermere,  and  although 
in  the  short  time  only  a  small  number  has 
been  produced,  these  have  been  of  remark- 
able quality.  The  first  crop  is  over  now,  and  a 
number  of  very  promising-looking  second-crop 
fruits  are  now  appearing.  One  of  the  St.  John's 
variety  planted  next  to  it  has  not  done  nearly  so 
well,  the  growth  made  being  much  stronger,  but 
less  fruitful,  and  the  few  first-crop  fruits  that 
were  produced  all  dropped  before  taking  their 
second  swelling.— H. 

Fruit-tree  arches.— I  noticed  in  the  kitchen 
garden  of  West  Hall,  Byfleet,  a  very  interest- 
ing attempt  that  had  been  made  to  form  arched 
pathways  with,  in  one  case,  espalier- trained  Pears, 
and  in  the  other  with  similarly  trained  Apples. 
There  were  twenty  eight  trees  in  each  case,  14  feet 
apart.  These  had  been  planted  some  three  years, 
and  now  had  each  four  and  five  horizontal 
branches  about  4J5  feet  long.  Naturally  some 
time  must  elapse  ere  the  entire  path,  which  is 
stoutly  wired  all  over,  is  covered,  and  it  will  be  a 
much  slower  process  than  if  planted  with  cordons, 
but  the  horizontal  training  is  in  this  case  much 
preferred.  The  supports  are  nearly  8  feet  apart 
across  the  path,  and  the  centre  height  about 
7  feet.  The  method,  if  rather  costly  at  the  out- 
set, certainly  does  enable  garden  walks  to  be 
fully  utilised.— A.  D. 

Treatment  of  newly-planted  Vines.— 1 
am  well  aware  that  it  is  the  rule  to  allow  newly- 
planted  Vines  to  make  the  first  season  all  the 
rod  growth  they  possibly  can  unchecked,  often 
extending  to  12  feet  or  even  10  feet  run  from  the 
bud.  That  is  regarded  a  triumph  of  cultivation. 
If  nearly  all  this  wood  were  left  to  fruit  the  prac- 
tice might  be  easily  understood,  but  then,  were  it 
so,  the  Vines  would  be  useless  afterwards  ;  hence 
it  is  the  practice  to  cut  back  these  long  growths 
to  from  2 J  feet  to  3  feet  of  the  hard  base  wood, 
and  the  harder  that  wood  is  the  better.  Were 
the  long  rods  pinched  at  some  ti  feet  from  the 
break,  thus  checking  sap  flow  for  a  short  time, 
causing  the  lower  leaves  to  do  more  work,  helping 
to  plump  up  base  buds,  and  swelling  and  harden- 
ing the  wood,  as  a  result  of  this  pinching,  a 
couple  of  the  upper  eyes  would  break  and  fresh 
growth  would  follow,  and  these  after  making  a 
few  leaves  might  be  pinched  again,  so  that  the 
work  of  sap  elaboration  and  of  wood  formation 
might  go  on  closer  home.  I  am  well  aware  that 
Grape  growers,  and  especially  market  Grape 
growers,  seem  to  favour  the  very  best  methods  of 
obtaining  w lilt  they  so  much  desire— good  wood 
foundationa— lor  future  cropping.      Still,  it  will 


be  interesting  to  learn  from  such  persons  whether 
they  have  tried  the  stopping  system  or  not,  and, 
if  they  have  tried  it,  what  have  been  the  results. 
I  have  no  bias  either  way,  but,  all  the  same,  have 
thought  what  I  have  siggested  as  likely  to  con- 
duce to  the  end  in  view. — A.  D. 


PEACH  TREE  LATERALS. 
Wherever  these  are  not  wanted  for  extension 
they  should  be  kept  closely  pinched  now  on  trees 
that  are  finishing  up  their  season's  growth,  and 
any  stopping  of  the  shoots  that  is  in  view  should 
now  be  done.  There  are  many  cases  where 
lengths  of  a  foot  or  more  of  young  wood  have 
been  ruined  on  account  of  the  wood-buds  not 
starting,  the  fruit,  of  course,  though  formed, 
being  useless,  as  it  is  sure  to  drop  before  or  dur- 
ing the  stoning  period.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
good  head  of  foliage  on  the  trees  and  they  are 
growing  freely,  any  shoots  that  are  stopped  will 
again  produce  wood-buds,  but  unless  they  are 
strong  and  well  developed  before  the  foliage  falls 
they  will  never  be  in  all  probability.  Some 
growers  object  to  tying  in  the  shoot  with  the 
thickened  top  caused  by  stopping  the  laterals, 
but  this  does  no  harm,  and  as  long  as  a  couple  of 
leaves  are  produced  these  will  draw  the  sap  past 
the  fruit.  Then  if  the  lower  wood  eyes  break, 
those  objected  to  may  be  taken  off  at  disbudding 
time,  and  the  shoot  either  cut  back  then  or  left 
to  heel  the  advancing  shoots  into,  removing  it  at 
the  next  pruning  time.  Where  there  are  still 
vacant  places  to  be  filled  up  on  the  trellis  the 
laterals  may,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  extend,  and 
this  will  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  tree  by 
forming  an  outlet  for  the  suparfluous  energy. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  trellis  is  filled, 
never  allow  the  shoots  to  grow  too  far  and  cut 
them  back  in  autumn,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to  end 
in  the  state  of  things  noted  above,  and  becomes, 
of  course,  so  much  room  wasted.  There  is  plenty 
of  time  yet  for  stopping  in  most  of  the  trees,  of 
course,  but  it  is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 


PEACH  BLISTER. 

I  ENCLOSE  some  leaves  from  a  Peach  tree  planted  on 
south  wall  out  of  doors  which  are  strangely  curled 
and  blistered.  Is  it  Peach  curl  or  blister  ?  and  is 
spraying  with  potassium  sulphide  the  only 
remedy?  If  so,  what  quantity  to  the  gallon  of 
soft  water  ?— W.  S.  Fowler. 

*„*  Mr.  Fowler  has  correctly  diagnosed  the 
affection  of  the  leaves  as  the  well-known  Peach 
blister,  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  those  who 
caltivate  Peaches  out  of  doors  in  this  country. 
Sulphide  of  potassium  is  of  no  use  for  this  ;  the 
only  known  remedy  is  to  pick  off  the  leaves,  or 
that  portion  of  them  which  is  affected  before  the 
blisters  bscome  big.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  trees  will  cease  to  produce  such  leaves, 
and  the  subsequent  growth  will  be  of  a  healthy 
nature,  though  in  some  seasons  the  harm  done  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  crop.  Could  we  only 
keep  the  first  leaves" free  from  blister,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Peaches  would  be  quite  an  easy  matter. 
The  cause  of  blister  is  exposure  to  cold,  cutting 
winds,  and  we  never  find  it  under  glass.  The 
only  remedy  tha';  can  be  suggested  is  to  plant  oti 
a  wall  that  has  the  least  exposure  to  such  winds. 
In  one  garden  where  I  grew  outdoor  Peaches 
largely  I  found  that  the  least  blistered  trees  were 
to  be  had  on  a  west  wall,  and  this  would  probably 
apply  to  most  gardens  :  but,  talking  this  over  a 
short  time  ago  With  a  grower  from  Cornwall,  I 
was  told  that  there,  where  westerly  gales  are  the 
most  frequent,  blister  appeared  most  on  west 
walls,  and  it  was  useless  to  plant  on  that  aspect. 
Possibly  Mr.  Fowler  may  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
enemy  in  some  degree  by  choosing  a  wall  shel- 
tered from  wind,  but  not  from  sun,  and  in  the 
autumn  transferring  the  tree  to  it.  Hardly  any 
fruit  tree  suffers  less  from  removal  if  carefully 
done  than  the  Peach,  and  if  the  blister  has  been 
an  annual  occurrence,  I  should  strongly  advise 
transplanting.     Mr.    Fowler    may    rest    assured 
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thab  there  has  up  to  now  been  no  aeiuil  pievcu- 
tive  of  blister  discovered  except  by  growing  the 
trees  under  glass. — Eu. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES  AT  THE 
TEMPLE  SHOW. 
I  FE4R  many  of  the  visitors  to  this  stow  would 
not  be  impressed  with  the  majority  of  the  exhibits 
of  the  above.  Taking  the  fruit  first,  I  consider 
for  a  show  of  this  description  the  fruit  in  some 
cases  was  poor  indeed.  Grapes  in  most  cases 
were  small  and  scarcely  ripe.  I  am  aware  it  is 
full  early  for  Grapes,  but  I  have  seen  much  better 
Grapes  at  this  show  when  it  was  quite  a  week 
earlier,  and  yet  now  the  same  awards  are  given 
in  nuny  instances  for  poorer  fruits.  Peaches  may 
be  described  as  fairly  good.  Melons  were  better 
as  regards  appearance.  Of  course,  these  were 
not  cut,  and  there  were  very  few  Figs,  these 
poorer  than  in  previous  years.  Nectarines  were 
few.  I  noted  a  splendid  dish  in  Mr.  Mclndoe's 
collection.  One  dish  of  Nectarines  in  Mr.  Fyfe's 
collection  was  tqually  good,  but  in  this  cut 
flowers  were  shown  in  small  glasses.  Of  course, 
fruit  and  flowers  on  a  dinner  tible  associate  well 
together,  but  I  do  not  think  at  the  Temple  they 
were  an  acquisition.  In  this  collection  the  best 
Grapes  as  regards  colour,  size,  and  finish  were  to 
be  found.  I  think  the  R.H.S.  authorities  allow 
rather  too  much  license  in  the  staging,  as  such  a 
mixed  medley  of  fruit,  plants,  and  vegetables  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  find  anywhere.  I  fail  to  see 
what  such  exhibits  teach.  Poor  vegetables  or 
fruits  mixed  together  in  quantity  miy  with  ad- 
vantage be  left  at  home.  I  admit  there  was  less 
bulk  than  on  sone  occasions,  but  there  is  still 
ample  room  for  improvement.  Fruit  and  vege- 
tables should  be  kept  distinct.  I  am  aware  this 
would  mean  sspirating  a  few  exhibits  in  some 
cises,  but  this  would  be  no  hardship,  as  their 
merits  would  be  cons^idered.  I  do  not  include 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  but  I  fail  to  see  why  these 
cannot  all  be  in  what  should  be  the  fruit  tent.  I 
am  aware  they  make  a  break  among  Orchids  and 
Ciladiums,  but  I  would  rather  see  them  elsewhere. 
They  could  be  made  a  telling  exhibit  in  the  centre 
of  the  fruit  tent. 

I  give  all  credit  for  keeping  Apples  into  June, 
but  such  exhibits  lead  one  astray.  The  owners 
of  gardens  think  their  gardeners  fail  in  their  duty 
if  they  are  unable  to  keep  Apples  so  long.  They 
cannot — indeed,  it  is  not  desirable  to — keep 
autumn  varieties  of  Apples  till  nearly  mid- 
summer. The  fruits  are  flavourless  in  many 
case-',  and  by  keeping  so  long  there  are  serious 
losses.  Veget  ibles,  I  think,  were  in  every  tent 
but  the  Orchid  tent.  It  may  be  that  large 
growers  desire  this,  but  it  is  not  advisable.  Why 
not  devote,  say,  a  couple  of  tents  to  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  those  who  do  not  like  to  abide  by 
the  rules  as  to  space  or  position  should  be  ex- 
cluJei.  This  mixing  up  is  most  confusing  to 
those  who  have  to  take  notes,  owing  ta  the  short 
time  to  do  the  work  and  the  press  of  people.  If 
ray  memory  serves  me  right,  was  not  the  fruit 
and  vegetibles  originally  at  the  Temple  entrance 
in  one  tent,  and  this  arrangement  was  excellent? 
There  is  no  reason  why  so  much  ground  should  be 
gone  over  to  find  exhibits,  and  the  mixing  up  of 
late  years  is  on  the  increase. 

Cabbage  may  be  a  useful  vegetable,  but  this 
with  Rhubarb,  Mint,  Leeks,  and  Radishes  in 
quantities  are  not  needed  in  banks  to  show  visi- 
tors what  wo  can  grow  with  Peaches  and  Straw- 
berries wedged  in  between  them.  I  consider  the 
vegetables  the  weakest  part  of  the  show  as  now 
staged.  Far  better  have  fewer  and  of  good 
quality.  I  am  well  aware  it  is  difficult  to  make 
vegetables  attractive,  but  this  could  be  done  by  ! 
showing  good  things  and  leaving  sufficient  space  ^ 
between  each,  so  that  one  can  see  where  one 
finishes  and  another  begins.  Huge  quantities  are 
not  pleasing.  Looker  On. 

Canker  in  Gooseberry  trees. — The  bark  of 
the  Gooseberry  is  in  most  cases  almost  proof 
against  canker,  but  I  have  on  several  occasions 


noticed  trees  with  a  cankered  wound  beginning 
to  flag.  As  a  rule,  if  the  wound  is  found  and 
washed  out  with  clean  tepid  water  first  and  then 
a  suitable  fungicide,  no  further  trouble  ensi 
the  bark  becomes  again  united,  and  the  pi 
gets  over  the  trouble.  In  all  probability  young 
vigorous  trees  would  grow  out  of  the  malady  in 
most  cases  without  any  external  aid,  but  it  is 
always  worth  while  trying  to  find  the  trouble, 
and,  if  possible,  assisting  the  tree  by  cleanliness 
and  protection.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
these  aids  will  not  always  be  successful,  and  I 
have  just  lost  a  fine  three-year-old  tree  in  spite 
of  all  attention.  It  was  ailing  all  last  year,  and 
again  this  spring  the  foliage  was  yellow  and 
weak.  As  long  as  the  dull  weather  and  rains 
kept  on  the  foliage  held  on,  but  a  few  days'  sun  has 
quite  shrivelled  it  up  and  the  plant  has  collapsed 
entirely.  On  examining  the  tree  the  wound  had 
advanced  nearly  round  the  stem,  ringing  it  ex- 
cepting about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  roots, 
of  course,  had  suffered,  and  the  necessary  help 
from  these  to  the  foliage  was  not  forthcoming. 
The  variety  is  Red  Warrington.— H.  R. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 


Apple  The  Queen. — My  experience  with  this 
Vpple  is  that  it  needs  free  head  room  and  will  not  suc- 
ceed under  tbe  more  restricted  furms  of  cultivation.  I 
would  not  advise  anyone  to  plant  it  as  an  espalier,  as 
it  ref u=e8  to  fruit  so  erown.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that 
it  needs  age  to  devel.)p  its  fruitfulness,  as  in  t:he^  case 
of  Bramley's  Seed  ing,  bat  perhaps  it  may  fruit  freely 
yonng  state  in  some  soils  and  situitions.  For 
cooking,  however,  I  cannot  siy  I  think  much  of  it. 
not  that  it  is  not  a  good  cooker,  but  its  shape  is  against 
it.  Liko  Bramley's  and  a  few  others,  it  is  too  flat  and 
has  a  very  deep  cavity  at  the  crown,  causing  a  good 
deal  of  wasle.  The  more  conical-shaped  varieties  are, 
in  my  estimation,  the  most  profitable. — J. 

The  Apple  crop. — Not  for  several  years  ha,s  the 
prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  Apples  been  so  promising. 
I  have  trees  of  Court  Peudu  Fiat  even  now  (June  S) 
in  full  bloom  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  thesi  will  set  so  well  as  those  that 
blossomed  in  May,  as  the  weather  is  now  almost 
tropical  and  the  atmosphere  too  dry  for  a  fruit  like 
the  Apple,  which  I  feel  confident  sets  its  fruit  best  in 
moist,  showery  weather.  How  far  the  present  rojy 
prospect  will  be  fulfilled  remains  t~t  be  seen  in  the 
autumn,  for  last  year  nearly  all  the  fruit  that  did  set 
was  worthless  for  storing,  being  worm-eat -'n.  Should 
wo  get  a  really  good  crop  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  steps 
wyllbe  taken  to  preserve  the  fruit  as  long  as  possibl  ■. 
—J.  G.,  Qc sport. 


Destroyers. 

THE  SPARROW. 
Mks.    M.    STU.iRT    on    p.   394    advocates   the 

preservation,  not  extermination,"  of  the 
sparrow.  The  sparrow,  however,  stands  in 
need  of  no  preserver,  since,  in  spite   of  all   his 

ouid-be  exterminators  can  effect,  he,  unfor- 
tunately, continues  to  increase  and  multiply. 
Mrs.  Stuart  cites  Jesse  as  an  authority  for 
stating  that  young  sparrows  are  fed  entirely  on 
insects,  but  although  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  naturalist  referred  to  intended  to  convey 
that  meaning,  the  passage  quoted  Joes  not 
bear  out  this  contention.  "This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  when  they  have  young  ones,  all 
of  which  are  fed  on  insects  and  caterpillars,"  is 
perfectly  correct.  It  is  admitted  that  all  young 
sparrows  "are  fed  on  insects  and  caterpillars" 
— to  a  certain  extent — but  only  about  50  per 
cent,  of  their  dietary  consists  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  food,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  grain. 
This  fact  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  the 
dissection  of  the  crops  of  numbers  of  young 
sparrows  at  various  stages  of  their  growth,  and 


I  imagine  that  the  unbiasseJ.  mind  would  prefer 
to  rely  on  such  evidence  rather  than  on  the 
opinion  of  a  naturalist  who,  engrossed  in  learn- 
ing the  life-history  of  many  beautiful  and  rare 
birds,  evidently  did  not  spare  much  time  in 
investigating  the  character  of  the  dowdy  spar- 
row on  his  doorstep.  His  statement,  "  I  believe 
sparrows  are  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the 
farmer,  devouring  myriads  of  insects  which 
would  otherwise  do  him  infinite  injury,"  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  such  writers 
as  the  late  Lord  Lilford,  Messrs.  Howard 
Saunders,  E.  T.  Booth,  Seebohsn,  Dresser,  and 
Professor  Newton,  all  eminent  naturalists  and 
men  who  had  studied  the  sparrow  question 
before  committing  their  conclusions  to  paper. 
The  further  statement,  that  "  where  sparrows 
have  been  destroyed  fruit  trees  have  been 
stripped  of  their  leaves  by  caterpillars,"  leads 
to  the  inference  being  drawn  that  the  destruc- 
tion was  not  confined  to  the  grain-eating 
sparrows,  but  included  small  insectivorous 
birds  as  well,  when  the  infestation  of  the  fruit 
trees  is  easily  accounted  for ;  whereas  had  the 
sjiarrows  been  exterminated,  the  insect-eating 
birds  would  have  increased  in  number  and 
readily  held  the  pest  in  check  in  the  absence  of 
the  sparrows.  Sparrows  will  attack  Gooseberry 
buds,  but  they  leave  the  Gooseberry  caterpillars 
religiously  alone,  and  as  a  commentary  on  their 
alleged  insect-eating  proclivities,  it  may  be 
stated  that  at  Washington,  U.S.A.,  where  a 
few  years  ago  over  300  sparrows  were  killed  for 
purposes  of  dissection,  and  where  at  the  same 
time  the  trees  were  seriously  infested  by  four 
species  of  insects,  only  two  specimens  of  one 
species  of  these  insects  were  found  in  all  the 
sparrows  dissected. 

The  humanitarian  theory  that  sparrows 
would  not  have  been  created  were  they  not 
intended  for  some  useful  purpose  .should  apply 
with  ecjual  force  to  poisonous  serpents  such  as 
the  cobra  of  India,  the  puti'adder  of  the  Cape, 
the  rattlesnake  of  America,  the  fer-de-lance 
of  St.  Lucia,  mosquitoes,  scorpions,  locusts, 
and  all  other  venomous  or  injurious  insects  and 
reptiles ;  but  I  fancy  even  the  most  bigoted 
adherent  of  this  doctrine  would  have  small 
scruple  in  compassing  the  death  of  any  of 
these.  If  man,  beast,  bird  or  reptile  acts  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  injurious  to  humanity, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  humanity  to  protect 
itself.  If  the  sparrow  is  the  pest  its  accusers 
assert,  it  justly  deserves  not  preservation,  but 
extermination.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  M. 
Stuart  or  any  other  apologist  for  the  bird  can 
adduce  irrefutable  evidence  that  it  has  been 
unjustly  maligned,  which  it  seems  diflicult  to 
beiieve  in  the  face  of  the  circumstantial  proofs 
to  the  contrary,  such  evidence  will  doubtless  be 
fairly  considered  and  weighed  by  those  holding 
the  opposite  opinion.  In  conclusion,  referring 
to  your  correspondent's  quotation  from  the  poet 
Cowper,  I  would  suggest  that  "  instinct  "—of 
which  the  dictionary  definition  is  "natural 
impulse  without  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
object  to  be  accomplished  "—is  scarcely  so 
reliable  a  guide  as  "reasoning"  from  proved 
facts. ^-   '^^'-  F- 

The  Cabbage  butterfly.— The  mutilated  ap- 
pearancfl  of  green  crops  at  the  end  of  list  summer 
will  be  fresh  in  tbe  minds  of  many  growers,  particu- 
lariyin  the  south,  flud,  judging  by  present  appearances, 
we  shill  have  another  vintatiou  this  season,  perhaps 
more  cever--  than  last.  At  the  moment  of  writing, 
quantities  of  th?  white  Cabbage  butterfly  a  e  flitting 
about  the  garden,  resting  chiefly  on  the  Cabbages  and 
other  greens,  and  from  this  we  know  what  we  can 
reasoiably  expect.  The  wild  winter  has  been  very 
favouiab'.e  for  the  preservation  of  insect  toes,  and  the 
recent  lint  sunshine  has  had  the  eflect  of  brinijing  out 
the  butterflies  in  large  numbers.— G.  II.  11. 
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Notes  of  the  Week. 


Frunus  Padus  (Bird  Cherry).— This  was  noted 
recently  in  'J'iie  Garden  for  its  showy  character  at 
flowering  time,  an  item  that  none  will  feel  disposed  to 
doubt.  The  drawback  to  planting  it  freely  in  small 
gardens,  however,  is  the  short-lived  character  of  its 
nearly  snowy  plumes,  which  at  the  best  do  not  last  a 
week.  While  it  remains,  however,  the  mass  of  its 
flowers  is  very  tine,  every  twig  and  branch  being  laden 
with  blossom.  In  the  Thames  valley  district  the  tree 
IS  frequent,  and  being  of  good  size  naturally  attracts 
attention. 

Camassias  in  the  grass  at  Kew.— The  first 
dajs  of  June  are  too  late  to  see  the  beauty  of  the 
bulbs  in  the  grass  at  Kew,  but  I  was  pleased  to 
be  in  time  to  see  the  Quamash  (Camassia  oscu- 
lenta)  still  in  bloom  near  the  entrance  to  the 
gardens  from  Kew  Green.  It  looked  well  with 
its  long  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  and  seemed  all  the 
prettier  from  its  contrast  with  the  Ornithogalums, 
which  showed  their  white  stars  beside  it.  I  think 
the  Camassia  is  worth  noting  by  those  who  are 
thinking  of  planting  bulbs  in  such  places. — S.  A. 

Saxifraga  Balcana.— I  quite  agree  with 
what  Mr.  Arnott  has  said  concerning  this  plant, 
having  examined  carefully  Jlr.  Prichard's  ex- 
ample at  the  Temple  show.  In  its  way  the  plant 
is  quite  unique,  and  being  of  the  S.  Aizoon  group 
is  of  a  more  decidedly  perpetual  growing  charac- 
ter than  is  the  other  spotted  form,  S.  Mac- 
nabiana.  This  last,  however,  is  perhaps  more 
nearly  related  to  S.  Cotyledon,  and  not  of  a  very 
robust  type.  S.  Balcana  with  its  finely,  or  more 
correctly  minutely,  spotted  flowers  should  make 
a  pleasing  group  when  in  flower. 

Saxifraga  Aizoon  (yellow  variety).— In  the 
rock  garden  at  Kew  I  observed  the  other  day  a 
patch  of  this  variety  of  this  useful  Rockfoil.  The 
yellow  is  a  little  faint  in  its  hue,  but  visible 
enough  when  compared  with  the  flowers  of  the 
ordinary  form.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only 
approach  to  a  yellow  among  the  encrusted  Rock- 
foils,  and  one  would  think  that  it  might,  with 
some  perseverance  on  the  part  of  a  seedling 
raiser,  give  us  a  true  yellow  variety.  Such  we 
have  in  some  other  sections.  S.  aizoides  and 
S.  aurautiaca  may  be  cited. — S.  Arxott. 

Silene  maritima  rosea. — A  nice  pan  of  this 
old  plant  was  a  welcome  sight  at  the  Temple.  It 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Jaokman  and  Son,  of 
Woking,  and  many  must  have  been  pleased  to 
see  it  in  a  mass.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  rose- 
coloured  Sea  Campion,  although  old,  is  not  a 
common  plant,  and  one  can  well  remember  order- 
ing it  from  several  nurseries  only  to  be  met  with 
the  reply,  "sold  out,"  or  "cannot  be  supplied." 
It  is  a  pretty  form  of  the  white  Sea  Campion, 
which  abounds  on  some  of  our  coasts,  and  is  an 
invaluable  plant  in  dry,  sunny  gardens.  One  is 
led  to  think  that  a  good  pan  of  the  double  white 
form,  S.  maritima  fl.-pl.,  at  a  future  Temple 
show  would  be  a  surprise  to  many  who  do  not 
know  its  beauty  and  worth.  As  a  rock  plant  it 
is  very  attractive,  its  double  flowers  resembling 
those  of  a  white  Pink.— S.  A. 

Lithospermum  prostratum  in  grass.— 
One  is  always  learning  something  in  gardening, 
and  every  now  and  again  this  knowledge  is  gained 
by  coming  on  some  unexpected  things.  When  I 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Miss  Jekyll's  garden 
in  the  beginning  of  June  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
one  of  my  first  favourites— Lithospermum  prostra- 
tum—in  grass  in  the  wood  at  Munstead.  It  was 
a  delightful  surprise  to  come  upon  a  fine  patch  of 
its  deep  purple-blue  flowers  among  the  grass.  It 
was  exquisite  in  its  way,  and  looked  immeasur- 
ably better  than  as  we  commonly  see  it  grown. 
But — how  often  a  "but"  has  to  come  in  in  our 
gardening— it  must  be  said  that  the  grass  at 
Munstead  Wood  is  not  such  as  can  be  had  every- 
where. Short,  wiry,  not  too  dense — the  result  of 
the  soil— it  is  just  suited  for  many  such  things 
which  would  get  smothered  up  in  the  grass  which 
grows  in  many  places.  Those,  however,  who 
possess  places  where  the  verdure  is  of  this 
character  will    be    pleased   with   the   results  of 


growing  this  Oromwell  under  such  conditions. — 
S.  Arnoit,  Go-sethoni,  hy  Dumt'riif:,  y.B. 

The  Exmouth  Poppies.— It  was  rather  un- 
fortunate for  those  who  wished  to  estimate  the 
value  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey's  new  Oriental 
Poppies  that  they  were  in  such  poor  condition 
when  the  Temple  show  opened.  They  were  so 
much  wilted  that  their  appearance  gave  one  a 
faint  idea  of  their  appearance  when  in  growth. 
It  may  indeed  be  truthfully  said  that  they  were 
quite  unattractive.  Two  which  appeared  to  me 
of  some  promise  were  named  Beauty  of  Exmouth 
and  Seagull.  As  one  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  these  great  Poppies,  which  in  their  own 
way  are  so  useful,  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  fre^h  blooms. — S.  Arnott. 

—  Jlr.  Godfrey  has  just  sent  us  a  gathering 
of  these,  the  colours  being  very  varied,  but  we 
think  not  equal  to  that  of  the  type.  They  have 
been  grown  in  a  very  poor  soil  and  are  sutt'ering 
from  the  hot  weather,  the  result  being  that  they 
are  smaller  than  earlier  in  the  season. 

Bose  W.  A.  Richardson. — It  is  not  in  every 
locality  or  in  every  position  in  a  given  locality 
that  this  pretty  and  attractive  Kose  is  seen  to 
advantage.  In  districts  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  free  and  generally  well  drained  there  are 
usually  plenty  of  growth  and  quite  a  crowd  of 
flower-buds,  but,  unfortunately,  not  all  of  these 
appear  in  anything  like  the  normal  shade  of 
colour.  This  may,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be 
fluenced  by  position,  as  the  following  examples 
ay  serve  to  illustrate  :  One  plant  on  a  cottage 
front  with  full  south  aspect  has  a  large  percentage 
of  very  pale  blossoms,  approaching  to  white  and 
of  small  size,  though  the  great  number  existing 
may  in  some  measure  account  for  this.  Another 
plant  equally  large  is  on  a  cottage  wall  facing 
west,  or  with  a  point  or  two  to  the  north.  Here 
the  colour  is  delightful,  and  the  only  possible 
planation  appears  to  be  one  of  position,  the 
great  heat  of  the  former  being  too  much  for  this 
prettily  tinted  flower. 

Trilliums  at  Munstead  Wood.  —  In  an 
llustration  in  that  delightful  work  "  Wood  and 
Garden  "  there  is  a  pretty  picture  of  Trilliums  in 
the  wood  at  Munstead.  Yet  those  who  have  seen 
the  plants  there  represented  must  see  that  a  photo- 
graphic representation  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
lowers  there  shown.  In  the  wood  the  Trilliums 
look  charming  with  their  white  flowers  against 
the  undergrowth.  From  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil  one  can  see  that  considerable  prepara- 
tion has  been  necessary  to  secure  such  healthy 
and  vigorous  growth.  I  have  seen  stronger 
plants  of  T.  grandiflorum,  but  not  under  similar 
conditions.  Miss  Jekyll,  in  her  book,  tells  us  of 
people  who  seem  to  be  surprised  at  plants  grow- 
ing with  her  in  apparently  the  simplest  possible 
way.  Those  who  know  much  about  flowers  will, 
however,  see  from  the  growth  of  such  plants  as 
these  Trilliums  at  Munstead  that  they  have  not 
been  simply  stuck  in  and  left  alone,  but  that 
their  places  have  been  carefully  prepared.— S. 
Arnott. 

Diervilla  praecox. — The  most  important  spe- 
cies of  Diervilla  (or  Weigela  as  they  are,  perhaps, 
more  commonly  known)  is  D.  florida.  This  plant 
is  extremely  variable,  and  besides  the  forms 
known  in  gardens  as  amabilis  and  rosea  there  are 
numerous  other  named  sorts  of  great  merit, 
mostly  raised  by  continental  growers.  Of  these 
varieties,  one  called  Abel  Carriere  is  amongst  the 
best.  D.  pra'cox  belongs  to  the  same  group,  and 
although,  perhaps,  hardly  distinct  enough  to  rank 
as  a  species,  is  decidedly  a  useful  acquisition.  I 
saw  it  first  in  Messrs.  Dicksons'  nursery  at  Ches- 
ter two  or  three  years  ago,  when  it  was  recom- 
mended as  an  early-flowering  species.  It  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  name  of  precox,  for  it  is  quite 
a  month  in  advance  of  the  bulk  of  the  DierviUas. 
The  latter  are  only  now  at  their  best,  but  D. 
praecox  was  well  in  flower  by  the  early  days  of 
May.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  on  the  limb 
of  the  corolla,  carmine  and  yellow  in  the  throat, 
and  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  of  D. 
florida.     It  was  first  raised  by  M.   Lemoine,  of 


I  Nancy,   from    seeds    which,    I    believe, 
obtained  direct  from  Japan.     It  is  cer 


he  had 
.  direct  from  Japan.  It  is  certainly  a 
shrub  worth  looking  after,  and  it  may  possibly 
prove  to  be  of  some  value  for  forcing  for  the 
greenhouse. — W.  J.  B. 

Caragana  aurantiaca.— This  is,  I  believe, 
the  last  addition  made  to  the  cultivated  species 
of  Caraganas.  It  has  been  cultivated  at  Kew 
now  for  some  time,  and  was  originally  obtained 
from  Germany  under  the  name  of  C.  pygmasa  var. 
aurantiaca.  Litterly,  however,  it  has  by  the 
(Jerman  botanists  been  given  specific  rank.  It  is 
certainly  a  charming  shrub,  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  Caraganas.  It  i<  a  low  and 
graceful  bushy  plant,  at  present  :!  feet  or  4  feet 
high  with  long  branches  on  which  are  borne 
numerous  flowers.  The  flowers  are  pendent,  and 
hang  in  long  rows  the  whole  length  of  the  shoots 
of  last  year's  growth.  They  are  of  about  the  same 
size  as  those  of  C.  pygm:«:i,  but  are  of  a  more 
orange-yellow,  also  three  weeks  earlier  in  open- 
ing. The  chief  botanical  character  on  which 
the  species  is  founded  is  the  much  larger  and 
more  conspicuously  lobed  calyx.  This  plant  is 
certainly  allied  to  C.  pygmiea,  but  is,  perhaps,  a 
somewhat  better  shrub.  Its  native  habitat  is 
given  as  Central  Asia.— W.  J.  B. 

Iris  Lorteti.— This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  Cushion  Irises,  a  really  superb 
flower.  Over  all  there  is  a  subdued  rose  tint  as 
seen  from  a  short  distance,  but  with  a  closer  view 
this  is  not  seen.  The  body  or  ground  colour  of 
the  standards  is  greyish  white,  profusely  lined 
and  veined  with  a  reddish  hue.  The  upper  petals 
in  this  flower  are  very  fine,  and,  indeed,  constitute 
a  chief  attraction.  The  recurving  falls,  however, 
have  a  beauty  all  their  own,  and  while  margined 
with  the  predominating  shade  of  the  upper  seg- 
ments are  densely  black  near  the  throat  and  also 
externally.  One  very  fine  plant  of  this  now  in 
flower  continued  in  growth  throughout  the  great 
heat  of  the  summer  of  1898  and  even  during  the 
winter.  Altogether  this  handsome  form  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  of  this  race,  and  in 
the  lower  petals  particularly  is  much  more  pro- 
portionate than  some  other  kinds— I.  atrofusca 
for  example,  which  is  much  earlier  to  flower  than 
the  above.  This  latter  kind  also  possesses  a  dis- 
tinct fragrance,  which  is  somewhat  rare  in  these, 
and  quite  absent  in  the  above  beautiful  species. 

Deutzia  discolor  purpurascens.— Several 
new  species  and  varieties  of  Ueutzia  have  lately 
been  brought  into  notice.  Amongst  these  are  D. 
Lemoinei,  a  hybrid,  and  D.  setchuenensis  (also 
called  D.  corymbiflora),  a  new  Chinese  species. 
D.  Lemoinei  is  very  beautiful  when  its  flowers 
are  developed  under  glass,  as  many  specimens 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  elsewhere  have 
shown.  But  whether  it  or  D.  setchuenensis  will 
prove  as  satisfactory  unprotected  in  the  open  is, 
I  think,  doubtful.  Up  to  the  present  b)th  of 
them  have  invariably  had  the  greater  part  of 
their  flowers  and  young  shoots  destroyed  at  Kew. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  detract  from  their  value 
in  more  favourable  localities.  But  what  I  desire 
now  to  do  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  new  Deutzia 
whose  name  heads  this  note,  and  which,  whilst 
fully  the  equal  of  either  of  those  just  mentioned, 
is  showing  itself  this  year  to  be  a  really  lovely 
plant  and  superior  to  the  inclemencies  of  an 
English  spring.  Deutzia  discolor  is  a  new 
Chinese  species,  first  described  by  Mr.  Hemsley 
from  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Henry.  Its 
flowers  are  white.  The  new  purple-tinted  variety 
was,  I  believe,  originally  introduced  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  from  Yunnan.  It 
is  a  shrub  probably  some  ti  feet  or  7  feet  high, 
with  lanceolate,  toothed  leaves  LV  inches  to 
3  inches  long,  both  surfaces  dull  green,  and  the 
upper  one  very  rough  to  the  touch.  The  flowers 
are  in  terminal  compact  corymbs,  each  flower 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  with  the  white 
petals  prettily  sufl'used  with  rosy  purple.  The 
back  of  the  flower  is  of  quite  a  rosy  colour.  The 
shoots  bear  flowers  on  short  lateral  branches 
over  all  their  length.  This  Deutzia  appears  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  of  new  shrubs. 
— W.  J.  Be,\n. 
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Rose  Garden. 

THE  WILD  ROSES. 
In  dealing  with  Roses  as  a  whole  one  is  im- 
pressed chiefly  with  the  vastness  uf  the  sub- 
ject. In  all  the  range  of  cultivated  plants 
there  is  no  genus  more  confusing  in  its  spe- 
cies, its  varieties,  and  even  its  nomencla- 
ture. Many  of  the  species  have  been  cul- 
tivated for  centuries  by  civilised  nations  and 
have  broken  into  endless  variations  ;  even  in  a 
wild  state  they  hybridise  freely.     Mr.  W.  Paul, 


best  worth  growing  for  their  beauty,  grace  and 
fragrance. 

In  writing  about  most  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  one  is  continually  wondering  and  ex- 
pressing one's  wonder  how  it  is  that  such 
and  such  plants  are  "not  more  grown."  I 
really  think  that  in  no  department  of  the 
garden  is  so  little  advantage  taken  of  the 
splendid  material  at  hand  as  among  the  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  wild  types  of  Rosa  are 
no  exception.  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  they  are 
held  rather  in  scorn  by  some.  At  any  rate,  they 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  overlooked  and  ne- 


Bosa  repens  {syn,,  B.  arvensis). 


in  the  last  edition  of  his  "  Rose  Garden," 
describes  upwards  of  one  thousand  Hybrid  Per- 
petual and  Tea  Roses  alone.  An  ordinary  life- 
time would  not  be  too  long  to  devote  to  the 
thorough  monographing  of  the  genus  Rosa.  In 
approaching  the  subject  in  a  short  paper,  one 
has  either  to  confine  one's  self  to  some  small 
branch  of  it,  or  merely  skim  over  the  whole. 
The  former  appears  tu  be  the  more  useful 
course,  and  I  propose  now  to  devote  a  few  notes 
to  drawing  attention  to  what  I  consider  the 
best  of  the  wild  species  and  varieties  looked 
upon  as  purely  garden  plants — in  other  words. 


glected.  This,  no  doubt,  is  partly  because  the 
best  sorts  are  not  well  known — many  of  them 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  exhibition — but  more 
perhaps  because  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
Tea  Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  others  of 
that  stamp  have  eclipsed  their  more  modest 
attractions.  Probably  the  commonest  criticism 
respecting  them  is  that  they  ilower  for  a  com- 
paratively short  time  and  only  once  a  year. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  this,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  exclude  all  plants  from  our  gardens  that 
flower  but  once  a  year  we  shall  not  have  many 
;  left.     What  we  have  to  do  is  to  consider  them 


on  their  own  merits  and  not  in  comparison  with 
other  Roses,  and  I  am  certain  there  are  few 
hardy  shrubs  whose  grace,  beauty  and  fragrance 
surpass  those  of  the  best  species  of  Rose.  To 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  many  species  that 
of  the  fruits  also  has  to  be  added. 

It  is  probable  that  in  no  well-known  genus 
does  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  species  vary 
so  much  as  in  this.  By  some  authorities  it  is 
placed  as  low  as  thirty  ;  one  author,  however, 
estimated  the  number  of  species  at  250.  As 
species  are  reckoned  now-a-days,  there  are 
probably  not  many  more  than  seventy  of  them. 
In  a  wild  state  they  are  confined  to  the  northern 
hemisphere.  They  are  most  abundant  in  cool 
temperate  latitudes  or  altitudes,  but  some  occur 
in  warm  temperate  regions.  The  great  majority 
of  the  species  are  hardy  in  Britain,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  that  need  greenhouse 
treatment  are  not  of  great  value,  chiefly  because 
they  do  not  flower  well.  It  is  with  the  hardy 
ones  only  that  I  am  going  to  concern  myself 
now. 

Clltivation. — As  a  whole  these  plants  are  of 
the  simplest  cultivation.  A  loamy  soil  such  as 
suits  the  garden  types  suits  them,  although,  of 
course,  it  need  not  be  quite  so  rich.  The  Scotch 
or  Burnet  Rose  (Rosa  spinosissima)  is  to  some 
extent  an  exception  in  not  requiring  a  soil  of 
more  than  moderate  richness.  Such  pruning 
as  is  necessary  is  of  quite  a  difi'erent  kind  to 
that  practised  on  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  It 
is  chiefly  a  matter  of  thinning.  Little  or  no 
shortening  of  the  I  growths  should  be  done,  but 
the  older,  worn-out  stems  may  be  removed 
with  a  view  to  letting  light  and  air  into  the 
bushes  and  giving  them  possibly  a  lighter  and 
more  graceful  aspect.  These  wild  Roses  are  of 
two  types  of  growth— the  one  rambling  or 
climbing,  the  other  bushy  and  more  or  less 
erect  and  sturdy.  The  climbing  species,  like 
the  Ayrshire  and  American  Prairie  Roses,  can 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes  to  which  most 
hardy  climbers  are  put.  In  the  open  ground 
(away,  that  is,  from  walls,  pergolas,  etc.)  a 
good  plan  is  to  train  them  up  three  stakes  put 
up  pyramid  fashion.  These  stakes  should  be, 
it  possible,  rough,  crooked  branches  of  Oak,  up 
which  the  shoots  may  be  loosely  tied  at  first, 
but  afterwards  allowed  to  grow  as  freely  as 
they  like.  The  positions  in  which  the  more 
free-growing  of  these  Roses  (either  climbing  or 
bushy)  are  seen  to  best  advantage  are  those 
where  the  plants  can  be  allowed  pretty  much 
their  own  way.  They  appeal  to  us  most  when 
we  see  them  as  they  are  in  Nature,  growing 
without  restraint,  and  rambling  over  banks  or 
mounds,  or  even  other  shrubs.  The  stronger- 
growing  ones,  therefore,  are  good  for  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  garden.  They  are  not  suitable  for 
small,  trimly-kept  beds  or  restricted  borders, 
and  may  indeed  be  said  very  often  to  appear 
to  best  advantage  in  those  positions  worst 
adapted  for  the  purely  garden  types.  With 
regard  to 

Propagation,  layering  is  the  surest  method. 
I  do  not  remember  that  it  has  failed  with  any 
species  or  variety  on  which  I  have  tried  it.  For 
such  Roses  as  R.  lutea  (the  Austrian  Brier 
group)  it  is  the  only  way  to  readily  get  them 
on  their  own  roots,  for  this  and  some  other  of 
the  Roses  mentioned  below  are  not  easy  to 
raise  from  cuttings.  Still,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  good  number  can  be  increased  by  cuttings. 
The  best  time  to  put  them  in  is  during  July  or 
early  August,  using  the  better  ripened  portions 
of  the  current  season's  shoots.  They  like  a 
veiy  gentle  bottom-heat.  Seeds,  of  course,  are 
produced  by  many  species  and  can  be  used,  but 
where  several  species  are  grown  together  they 
are  very  liable  to  hybridise,  and  some  of  the 
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best  do  not  ripen  seed  here.  There  are  some 
species,  as,  for  example,  the  Scotch  Rose  and 
its  varieties,  R.  lucida,  R.  Carolina,  &c.,  which 
can,  by  merely  dividing  the  plants,  be  increased 
quickly  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  most 
gardens. 

Of  the  sixty  or  so  species  of  Rosa  in  cultiva- 
tion, there  are  naturally  a  good  many  that  have 
no  particularly  distinctive  qualities.  Half  a 
dozen  American  Roses  could  be  mentioned 
which  are  so  much  alike  in  their  general  aspect, 
that  for  ordinary  gardens  one  species  might 
well  represent  the  lot.  In  the  following  notes 
I  propose  only  to  mention  such  species  as 
possess  an  individuality  of  their  own,  and  which 
collectively  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
genus  in  all  its  leading  forms,  so  far,  that  is,  as 
we  are  concerned  from  a  purely  horticultural 
standpoint.  Some  of  these  species  have  been 
cultivated  for  so  long  a  period,  and  have  varied 
and  cross-bred  so  much,  that  they  may  now  be 
considered  as  constituting  each  a  group  of  the 
genus  rather  than  as  a  single  species. 
I. — Bush  Roses. 

R.  ALBA  is  a  Rose  that  is  not  known  to  be  truly 
indigenous  anywhere,  but  which,  although  now 
growing  wild  in  Central  Europe,  is  considered  to 
have  been  originally  an  escape  from  gardens.  It 
is  in  all  probability  a  hybrid  between  R.  gallica 
and  R.  canina.  The  typical  R.  alba  is  a  robust 
Rose  of  free  growth  with  large  white  flowers- 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  single  Roses. 

R.  ALPiNA. — This,  the  type  of  the  'Boursault 
Rose,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  smooth,  shin- 
ing stems,  very  often  entirely  without  spines 
except  when  young.  It  grows  4  feet  to 
5  feet  high,  and  has  rosy  pink  flowers  followed 
by  orange-red,  pendent,  often  curiously  elon- 
gated fruits.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Central  Europe. 

R.  CAROLINA  (Swamp  Rose). — For  forming  low, 
dense  thickets  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  wild 
Roses.  It  grows  4  feet  to  0  feet  high,  its 
erect  stems  being  armed  with  curved  prickles. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  purplish  rose  and  very 
fragrant.  It  is  a  North  American  species,  and 
spreads  rapidly  in  cultivated  ground  by  its  under- 
ground rhizomes.  The  variety  Nuttalliana  is  an 
improvement  on  the  type,  the  flowers  being 
larger  and  produced  later  in  the  year — up  to 
September. 

R.  LUCIDA  is  another  American  species  of  a 
very  similar  type  to  the  preceding.  Like  R. 
Carolina,  it  forms  a  dense  mass  of  erect  stems, 
but  they  diSer  in  being  dwarfer  and  in  being 
armed  with  bristles  rather  than  spines.  The 
leaves  are  also  more  glossy.  There  is  a  double- 
flowered  variety  (flore-pleno)  whose  flowers  arc 
very  pretty,  especially  in  the  bud  state. 

R.  FERRUGINEA  (or  rubrifolia)  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  common  Dog  Rose,  but  is  distinguished  by 
its  reddish  purple  stems  and  leaves.  It  is  pretty 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  is  useful  for  plant- 
ing in  a  mass  for  colour  effect. 

R.  iiisi'iDA.— Closely  allied  to  the  Scotch  Rose 
is  R.  hispida.  There  is  a  mystery  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  plant.  It  has  been  described  as  a 
native  of  North  America,  but  none  of  the  later 
North  American  "  Floras "  include  it.  It  has 
also  been  described  as  Siberian,  whilst  Mr. 
Nicholson  puts  it  down  as  of  garden  origin.  I 
think  the  probability  is  that  it  is  a  wild  plant, 
because  it  has  come  true  from  seed,  a  rare  thing 
with  hybrids.  Its  habit  is  that  of  a  strong  Scotch 
Rose  and  its  flowers  are  of  a  lovely  soft  yellow. 
It  gets  to  be  .5  feet  or  0  feet  high. 

R.  INDICA  and  its  varieties  are  the  source,  or 
partly  the  source,  whence  many  of  the  best  and 
loveliest  of  garden  Roses  have  been  derived. 
Most  important  of  these  are  the  Tea  Roses,  whose 
delightful  fragrance,  delicate  colours  and  habit,  of 
flowering  late  in  the  season  are  giving  them  a 
greater  popularity  every  year.  Thev  originate 
from  R.  indica  var.  odorata.  The  China  Roses 
come  from  R.  indica  also.     Crossed  with  R.  mos- 


chata  it  has  produced  the  Noisette  Roses,  and 
crossed  with  R.  damascena  or  R.  gallica  the 
Bourbon  Roses.  As  we  get  back  to  the  pure  R. 
indica  we  find  the  plants  rather  tender,  as,  for 
instance,  many  of  the  'pure  Teas,  R.  indica  var. 
sanguinea,  &c.  But  with  a  light  covering  most 
of  them  are  only  cut  back  to  the  ground  even  in 
bad  winters.  Some  of  the  semi-double  or  single 
varieties,  such  as  sanguinea  and  diversifolia,  are 
among  the  deepest  and  richest  coloured  of  all 
Roses.  Botanically  interesting,  although  of  no 
decorative  value,  is  the  green-flowered  Rose,  a 
variety  of  K.  indica  we  call  monstrosa. 

R.  LUTE  A. — The  Austrian  Briers,  which  are  all 
forms  of  Rosa  lutea,  make  a  very  charming 
group,  the  colours  of  their  flowers  being  some  of 
the  very  rarest  among  Roses.  They  are  either  of 
a  rich  yellow  or  of  a  very  distinct  coppery 
colour.  Two  varieties,  the  Persian  Yellow 
and  Harrisoni,  are  double  flowered.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Austrian  Briers  do  not  succeed  to 
perfection  near  London,  more  especially  the 
copper-coloured  ones.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  &c.,  and  has  been  known  in 
this  country  for  more  than  300  years.  It  is  said 
never  to  bear  seed  in  a  wild  state,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  in  trying  to  cross  it  with  other  Roses 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  pollen.  Lord  Penzance, 
however,  succeeded  in  fertilising  the  Sweet  Brier 
with  it,  and  thus  obtained  the  most  beautiful  and 
striking  of  the  Penzance  Briers. 

R.  MiCRopHYLLA  is  a  Chinese  species  allied  to 
R.  rugosa.  It  is  a  sturdy  bush,  noteworthy  for 
its  large  yellowish,  very  prickly  fruits.  Its  stems, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  very  few  prickles,  and 
they  are  also  distinguished  by  the  peeling,  loose 
bark.  The  flowers  are  delicate  rose,  not  very 
large,  but  extremely  fragrant.  When  it  is  in 
bloom,  the  bees  and  flies  swarm  more  to  this  Rose 
than  any  other.  I  have  never  raised  this  species 
true  from  seed  although  I  have  tried  several 
times.  It  was  rarely  that  even  a  seed  germi- 
nated, and  those  that  did  have  all  produced  plants 
that  have  proved  to  be  crosses.  It  can  be  in- 
creased by  layers.  There  is  a  variety  with  double 
flowers  (flore  pleno)  in  cultivation.  There  is  at 
Kew  a  singularly  fine  hybrid  Rose  sent  by  M.  de 
Vilmorin.  It  is  this  species  crossed  with  R. 
rugosa,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  lively 
rose,  are  larger  than  those  of  any  single  Rose  I 
have  seen,  being  about  ."5  inches  across. 

R.  roMiFERA  (the  Apple  Rose). — Among  the 
Roses  which  claim  our  notice  for  the  beauty  of 
the  fruits,  none  surpasses  this  old  but  neglected 
species.  It  is  worth  growing  for  their  sake  alone. 
Each  fruit  is  1  inch  to  IJ  inches  long,  apple  or 
sometimes  pear-shaped,  covered  with  bristles  and 
surmounted  by  a  crown  of  large  glandular  sepals. 
The  colour  is  a  bright  red.  This  species  is 
European,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  British,  as 
it  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be.  Nearly  allied 
to  R.  pomiferais 

R.  MOLLIS,  which  has  somewhat  similar  and 
very  handsome  fruits,  but  not  so  large. 

R.  RUBiGiNOSA  is  the  Sweet  Brier  or  Eglan- 
tine, one  of  the  most  precious  of  English  wild- 
ings. Of  the  plant  itself  I  need  say  nothing  ; 
many  a  hedgerow  is  now  fragrant  with  its  young 
shoots.  But  in  quite  recent  years  a  new  group 
of  Roses  has  been  put  into  commerce  called  Pen- 
zance Briers.  They  were  raised  by  Lord  Penzance 
by  crossing  the  Sweet.  Brier  with  other  varieties 
and  species  of  Rose,  using  it  as  the  seed-bearer. 
Some  of  them  are  very  pretty  and  distinct,  more 
especially  those  that  have  the  various  Austrian 
Briers  as  pollen  parent.  Some,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  but  little  different  from  and  no  better 
than  the  Sweet  Brier  itself.  Still,  a  selection  of 
the  best  makes  a  very  charming  addition  to  the 
Rose  garden. 

R.  RUGOSA  is  now  getting  to  be  a  well-known 
plant.  It  comes  from  the  coolest  parts  of  .lapan, 
and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  robust  of  all 
Roses.  It  is  even  being  used  for  covert  planting. 
Typically,  its  flowers  are  rosy  crimson,  but  there 
is  also  a  white  flowered  variety.  The  flowers  are 
among  the  most  fragrant  in  the  genus.  It  is 
valuable  also  for  the  beauty  of  its  fruits,  which 


are  large  and  bright  red.  A  good  deal  of  notice 
is  being  given  to  this  species  now  because  of  its 
great  value  as  a  subject  for  cross-fertilisation. 
In  parts  of  Europe  where  the  climate  is  too 
severe  in  winter  for  Tea  Roses  or  even  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  it  is  found  that  when  these  are 
crossed  with  R.  rugosa  the  hybrids  obtained  are 
not  only  hardy  enough  to  thrive,  but  also  retain 
much  of  the  beauty  of  their  more  showy  parents. 
I  suppose  we  have  now  about  a  score  hybrids 
and  varieties  of  R.  rugosa,  amongst  them  Mme. 
Georges  Bruant,  Blanche  Double  de  Coubert 
(two  beautiful  white  Roses),  and  Mrs.  Anthony 
Waterer,  with  very  fragrant  red  flowers. 

R.  SERicEA.— This  is  one  of  the  early-flowering 
species,  and  is  frequently  in  bloom  by  "the  end  of 
May.  It  is  a  very  pretty  Rose  both  as  regards 
flower  and  leaf.  It  can  be  distinguished  when  in 
bloom  from  all  other  Roses  by  the  corolla  con- 
sisting very  frequently  of  four  petals,  five  being, 
of  course,  the  normal  number  in  this  family.  The 
leaflets  are  small  and  numerous,  not  unlike  those 
of  the  Scotch  Rose.  In  one  variety  at  Kew  the 
young  stems  are  quite  red.  The  species  comes 
from  North  India.  The  flowers  are  white.  Among 
the  new  plants  discovered  in  Yunnan  by  the  Abbe 
Delavay  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  this  Rose, 
which  has  been  called  pteracantha.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  winged  spines,  which  are  quite 
thin,  but  are  sometimes  lA  inches  wide  at  the 
base. 

R.  spiNosissiMA  (R.  pimpinellifolia).— The  main 
features  of  this— the  Scotch  Rose— are  its  dwarf 
habit,  its  very  spiny,  bristly  stems,  its  small 
leaves,  and  cup-shaped  flowers.  Typically,  its 
flowers  are  white  and  single,  but  cultivated  varie- 
ties range  in  colour  from  a  delicate  pink  to  red, 
crimson,  and  yellow.  Other  varieties  are  double. 
From  a  botanical  point  of  view  the  variety  altaica 
(or  grandiflora)  is  the  most  distinct.  Whilst  the 
type  is  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  this  grows  6  feet  or 
even  more  in  height.  Its  flowers  are  single  and 
of  a  beautiful  creamy  white.  This  species  is  one 
of  the  first  to  flower— generally  in  the  first  days 
of  June.  It  has  been  crossed  with  the  Damask 
Boseand  a  perpetual-flowering  variety  obtained 
which  blossoms  from  May  till  autumn.  It  is 
called  Stanwell  Perpetual.  R.  rubella  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  cross  between  the  Scotch  Rose  and 
R.  alpina.  lb  is  a  dwarf  bush  with  very  pretty 
pink  flowers. 

R.  XANTHiNA  (R.  Ecfe). — Although  too  rare  as 
yet  to  obtain  a  wide  circulation,  this  species  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  charming  plant  for  the  rock 
garden.  Its  flowers  are  small  (only  about  1  inch 
across),  but  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow.  The 
stems  are  dwarf,  slender,  and  very  prickly.  It 
was  originally  given  the  above  name  by  Lindley 
in  his  "Monograph  of  Roses,"  but  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  Aitchison  from  Afghanistan  about  twenty 
years  ago  and  re-named  R.  Ecrt.  It  flowers 
annually  on  the  rockery  at  Kew. 

Finally,  among  the  bush  Roses  brief  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  beautiful  group  known  as 
the 

R.  OENTiFOLi.B. — They  are  R.  damascena,  or  the 
Damask  Rose  :  R.  gallica,  or  the  French  Rose  ; 
R.  centifolia,  i.he  Provence  Rose  :  and  centifolia 
var.  muscosa,  the  Moss  Rose.  Some  of  these 
have  been  grown  in  this  country  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  would,  I  suppose,  include  the  only 
double  Roses  in  early  English  g-ardens.  More 
than  any  do  they  represent  the  Roses  of  poetry 
and  romance.  It  is  from  the  Damask  Rose  that 
the  Hybrid  Perpetnals — the  largest  of  the  purely 
garden  groups— have  been  mainly  derived,  but 
R.  gallica,  R.  centifolia,  and  in  some  degree  R. 
indica  also  share  in  their  origin.  The  books  give 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Damask  Rose 
as  1573,  yet,  according  to  tradition,  the  York  and 
Lancaster  Rose,  which  is  a  form  of  R.  damascena, 
was  growing  in  the  Temple  Gardens  when  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  commenced  1'20  years  before. 
Mr.  Baker  thinks  that  this  group  consists  pro- 
bably of  forms  of  one  variable  species.  There  is 
at  any  rate  a  strong  resemblance  among  them  all, 
and   although   certain    botanical  characters  are 
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allotted  to  each  of  the  three  reputed  species,  it  is 
often  not  easy  to  tell  to  which  of  them  some  of 
the  garden  forms  belong. 

II.— Climeixg  or  Ramblixg  SrECIES. 

R.  MOSCHATA  (the  Musk  Rose).— There  is  a  very 

old  specimen  of  this  Ros^  growing  in  a  shrub- 


Rosa  spinosissima. 


bery  near  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew.  Being  about 
1.")  feet  high,  it  is  the  finest  specimen  I  know. 
The  musky  scent,  to  which  the  name  refers,  is 
not  very  perceptible,  except  after  rain  or  when 
the  atmosphere  is  fresh  and  moist.  But  without 
this  the  beauty  of  its  great  clusters  of  flowers, 
with  white  petals  and  striking  clusters  of  yellow 
stamens,  gives  it  a  place  among  the  very  finest  of 
wild  Roses.  According  to  my  experience,  it  is  a 
plant  that  requires  a  sheltered  position  when 
young  ;  the  long  succulent  shoots  it  makes  in 
summer  are  very  apt  to  be  cut  back  during  the 
winter  if  exposed.  In  the  case  of  old  plants  the 
shoots  are  not  so  coarse  and  appear  to  ripen  up 
better.  It  is  an  excellent  Rose  for  a  mixed 
shrubbery  given  a  position  where  it  can  scramble 
over  neighbours  that  can  give  it  at  once  support 
and  shelter.  It  is  a  native  of  the  countries 
between  South  Europe  and  India. 

R.  MrLTiFLOKA  (R.  polyantha).  —  For  certain 
purposes  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  wild 
Roses.  It  is  a  wide-spreading  bush  of  very 
graceful  and  luxuriant  growth,  its  stems  arching 
out  in  every  direction  from  the  centre,  and  the 
whole  ultimately  forming  a  great  mass  S  feet  or 
so  high  and  much  more  through.  The  flowers 
are  amongst  the  smallest  of  all  Roses,  but  are 
produced  very  numerously  in  abundant  clusters. 
When  well  in  flower  a  plant  becomes  simply  a 
fountain  of  white  blossom.  It  is  a  quick  and 
luxuriant  grower  and  is  admirable  for  clothing 
steep  banks.  If  these  are  not  very  high  the 
plants  may  be  placed  at  the  top,  whence  the 
shoots  will  hang  down  and  soon  hide  the  bank 
with  a  charming  curtain,  which  is  especially 
beautiful  in  June  when  this  Rose  is  white  with 
flower.  There  are  numerous  varieties  and  hybrids 
that  belong  to  the  multifiora  group.  They  show 
their  relationship  to  the  type  in  the  dense 
clusters  of  small  flowers,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  more  or  less  fringed  stipules.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  varieties  or  hybrids  is 
Crimson  Rambler.  Everyone,  I  suppose,  knows 
this  Rose  now,  no  plant  of  recent  introduction 
having  more  quickly  reached  so  prominent  a 
place.  It  was  introduced  from  Japan  (of  which 
country,  as  well  as  China,  the  type  also  is  a 
native)  and  was  at  first  known  as  "  Engineer 
Rose,"  but  it  was  not  until  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  was  given 
the  pleasanter  name  it  now  bears,  that  it  obtained 
more  than  very  local  notice.  The  Dawson  Rose 
is  a  beautiful  cross  between  R.  multifiora  and  the 
H.P.  General  Jacqueminot.  Its  flowers  are  a 
soft  rose  colour  and  semi-double,  so  much  like 


those  of  Crimson  Rambler  in  size  and  form  as  to 
suggest  that  the  latter  may  be  a  cross  between 
R.  multiflora  and  some  fine  deep  crimson  H.P. 

R.  REi'ENS  (or  R.  arvensis)  is  the  type  of  the 
Ayrshire  Roses.  It  is  a  free  growing  plant,  but 
requires  some  support  to  get  it  oft'  the  ground  at 
first.  We  train  it  up  stout  Oak  branches  and  get 
it  a  few  feet  high,  then 
let  it  ramble  at  will. 
There  are  several  double 
forms  of  it  offered  by 
nurserymen  which  are  an 
improvement  on  the  type, 
licingof  sturdier  habit  and 
lasting  longer  in  flower. 
i"or  covering  roots,  banks, 
mounds,  pillars,  &c.,  these 
Ayrshire  Roses  are  excel- 
lent, forming  ultimately 
huge  tangled  masses  of 
the  greatest  beauty  and 
elegance  when  in  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  white  or 
pale  pink. 

R.  SETiGERA  (the  Prairie 
Rose). — There  is  no  doubt, 
I  think,  that  of  the  spe- 
cies native  of  North  Ame- 
rica this  is  the  best  and 
most    useful    in     English 
gardens.     It  is  a  climbing 
plant  of  vigorous  growth, 
the  leaflets,  of  which  there 
are  three  to  each  leaf,  being  among  the  largest  in 
the  genus.     It  blooms  in  July  and  August,  and  is 
thus  one  of  the  latest  of  all  the   wild   Roses  to 
flower,  a  character  which  enhances  its  value.   The 
flowers  are  large  and  showy  and  of  a  deep  rose,  but 
have  little  or  no  fragrance.     This  Rose  is  probably 
seen  to  best  advantage  planted  in  a  large  mass, 
and,  given  a  few  rough  posts  to  climb  over,  it  will 
eventually  form  a  large  impenetrable  thicket. 

R.  WionuuAiANA  is  a  new  species  from  Japan. 
Closely  allied  to  R.  multiflora,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
most  distinct  of  Roses,  being  a  perfectly  prostrate 
plant,  sending  out  each  year  thick  succulent 
shoots  which  branch  freely  the  following  season 


so  profusely  as  to  resemble  drifts  of  snow  at  a  dis- 
tance. As  a  close,  dwarf  covering  for  sunny  banks 

j  it  promises  to  be  useful. 

I  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  beautiful 
species  I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  No  Rose, 
for  instance,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  Chero- 
kee Rose  (R.  hevigata  or  sinica)  in  the  far 
south-western  counties,  whence  correspondents 
occasionally  send  it.  But  it  is  not  hardy  enough 
to  thrive  well  even  as  far  south  as  London. 
Then  there  are  R.  sulphurea,  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  yellow  Roses,  and  R.  simplicifolia  (or 

j  berberidifolia),     another    yellow-flowered    spe- 

!  cies  ;  but  both  are  so  difficult  to  cultivate  and 
so  rare  that  they  are  practically  non-existent  in 
gardens.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule  throughout 
the  genus  that  the  yellow-flowered  species  are 
the  most  difficult,  indeed,  the  only  difficult  ones 
to  accommodate. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention 
that,  although  few  of  the  trade  establishments 
pay  much  attention  to  these  wild  species  and 
varieties  of  Rose,  Mr.  G.  Paul,  of  the  Cheshunt 
Nurseries,  takes  a  special  interest  in  them. 
Most,  or  all  of  those  I  have  alluded  to  are 
cultivated  in  his  nursery.  W.  J.  Bean. 

Arhoretum,  Keiv. 


SOME  GOOD  ROSES  FOR  MASSING 
That  garden  Roses  are  gaining  the  ascendancy 
over  the  strictly  speaking  show  varieties  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  the  continuous-flowering  kinds, 
even  if  the  blooms  are  in  themselves  transient, 
become  more  numerous  and  more  popular  each 
season.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  fashion  in 
flowers,  but,  after  all,  what  is  natural,  graceful, 
and  refined  has  far  more  influence  with  the 
patrons  of  gardening  than  mere  fashion.  There 
seems  a  danger  that  continental  raisers  will  give 
us  varieties  that  meet  the  demand  for  artistic 
tints,  but  with  the  loss  of  vigour  that  alone  can 
permanently  retain  any  Rose  in  our  collections. 
M.  Guillot  achieved  a  great  success  when  he 
obtained    Mme.    Laurette    Messimy    and    Mme. 


Biosa  luiea  {the  Audrian  Brier), 

and  make  a  dense  carpet  over  the  ground.  Eugene  Resal,  two  of  the  loveliest  for  massing, 
It  is  one  of  the  latest  flowering  of  all  the  but  some  of  his  later  introductions  among  Teas, 
species  of  Rosa  and  likes  the  sunniest  possible  although  beautiful  in  colour,  appear  to  lack  the 
position.  The  flowers  are  white  and  borne  ,  vigour  that  one  would  like  to  see  them  possess- 
in  clusters,  and  the  foliage  is  the  glossiest  at  least,  that  is  the  impression  I  have  obtained  of 
among  Roses,  the  surface  shining  as  if  varnished,  i  Mme.  Rine  Gerard  and  Souvenir  de  J.  B.  Guillot. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  described  as  flowering  !  It  is  true  there  has  hardlv  been  time  to  suffi- 
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ciently  test  them,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  mistaken. 
Of  course  much  depends  upon  the  treatment 
accorded.  I  have  seen  Mme.  Eugfene  Resal,  when 
planted  in  good  prepared  beds  of  fresh  loam, 
make  most  extraordinary  growths  some  3  feet  in 
height  in  one  season.  If  Roses  are  expected  to 
grow  well  they  must  be  provided  with  good  soil. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  define  the  dis- 
tinction between  China  Roses  of  the  type  of  Mme. 
E.  Resal,  Mme.  L.  Messimy,  &c.,  and  a  Tea- 
scented  variety.  The  point,  however,  is  not  so 
very  important,  excepting  that  one  is  liable  to 
look  upon  these  recent  introductions  among  China 
Roses  as  being  as  free  and  hardy  as  the  common 
Blush,  and  this  they  are  not ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
think  any  of  the  China  Roses,  save  Hermosa,  are 
equal  to  the  Old  Blush  in  vigour  and  hardiness. 
This  latter  variety  is  really  the  type  of  massing 
Rose  we  want  in  a  good  variety  of  colours.  M. 
Nabonnand  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing good  free  growers,  and  unquestionably  some 
of  his  introductions  will  remain  great  favourites 
for  many  years  to  come.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly 
fifteen  years,  the  Rose-growing  public  are  only 
now  becoming  alive  to  the  merits  of  that  free-grow- 
ing and  lovely  Rose,  Marie  d'Orleans.  Other  good 
garden  Roses  of  M.  Nabonnand's  raising  are 
General  Schablikime,  of  a  beautiful  coppery  red 
colour  ;  Comtesse  Festetics  Hamilton,  a  gem  of 
somewhat  similar  habit  to  the  last  named,  but 
with  more  carmine  colour  in  its  blossoms  ;  and  of 
course  G.  Nabonnand,  a  Rose  that  should  be 
found  in  every  garden  in  the  land.  Another  kind 
that  appears  promising  is  Am^lie  Polonnais  ;  it 
has  a  beautiful  bud  of  a  soft  salmon-ross  colour. 
Mme.  P.  Perny  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as 
it  deserves  to  be ;  its  saffron-yellow  buds  and 
almost  white,  semi-double  flowers  are  produced  on 
good  vigorous  growths  and  always  furnish  a 
supply  of  useful  Roses.  Francisca  Kruger,  another 
variety  from  the  same  source,  remains  to  this  day 
one  of  the  hardiest  of  yellow  Roses  for  our  climate. 
When  one  speaks  of  Roses  for  massing,  those 
kinds  that  produce  a  showy  effect  when  planted 
in  a  group  are  of  course  intended.  The  list  of 
such  varieties  is  not  a  large  one  if  we  confine  our- 
selves only  to  those  that  are  as  beautiful  in 
autumn  as  they  are  in  summer.  The  exquisite 
refreshing  softness  of  a  large  plantation  of 
Camoens  is  to  me  far  more  enjoyable  than  a 
gorgeous  display  of  Crimson  Rambler.  But  this 
of  course  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Those  individuals 
who  prefer  a  showy  mass  of  colour  would  find 
Cramoisi  Superieur  and  Fabvier  among  the 
Chinas,  Marquise  de  Salisbury  and  Gruss  au 
Teplitz  among  the  Hybrid  Teas,  Prineesse  de 
Sagan  from  the  Tea-scented,  and  Gloire  de 
Margottin  and  Victor  Hugo  from  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  to  be  the  best  for  brilliancy.  These 
Roses  flower  well  no  matter  how  hard  they  are 
pruned.  I  think  many  growers  spare  the  knife 
too  much  with  these  garden  Roses.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  those  shoots  that  spring 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  produce  the 
showiest  clusters.  I  have  sesn  Marquise  de 
Salisbury  when  sparsely  pruned  a  most  un- 
attractive Rose,  but  what  a  difference  when  it 
sends  up  from  the  base  its  young,  prickly  hedge 
hog-like  shoots.  Then  we  obtain  the  true 
character  of  this  brilliant  kind.  Another  point 
to  remember  is  that  Roses  like  transplanting 
now  and  then  even  if  returned  to  the 
same  position.  Take  the  work  in  hand  early 
in  October,  and  a  marvellous  change  will  be 
effected  if  the  ground  be  trenched  and  some  bone- 
meal  mixed  in  at  the  same  time,  for  Roses  are 
exceptionally  fond  of  phosphates. 

Of  the  lighter  red  shades.  Captain  Hayward, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Dr. 
Andry  are  good,  and  Longworth  Rambler  and 
Fellenberg,  although  inclined  to  ramble,  afford 
quite  a  brilliant  display.  Of  the  rich  pink  Roses 
we  have  a  beauty  in  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  but  its 
■wonderful  freshness  in  the  early  summer  is  not 
maintained  in  autumn.  Mme.  Lambard,  always 
good,  and  one  of  the  hardiest  Teas  ;  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  modern  Roses, 
and  as    fragrant  as  beautiful  ;    Grace   Darling, 


Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg,  a  splendid  variety  ; 
Helen  Keller,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Eugl-ne 
Resal,  already  mentioned  ;  Gloire  des  Polyanthas, 
the  showiest  very  dwarf  Rose  we  have,  and 
Camoens,  one  of  the  grandest  decorative  varieties 
in  existence,  are  worth  growing  if  room  can  be 
found  for  them.  Supposing  the  space  cannot  be 
afforded  for  beds  of  a  kind,  I  would  suggest 
clumps  or  groups  of  each,  say  five  or  six  plants 
jjlanted  together.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  better 
than  planting  large  mixed  beds  of  various  Roses 
of  one  shade  of  colour.  The  diversity  of  habit  is 
so  great  that  there  is  sure  to  be  an  incongruous 
grouping.  I  remember  when  the  late  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's Roses  first  became  known,  a  gentleman 
procured  five  or  six  of  each  kind  the  fin-t  season. 
36  Darling  and  Lady  iMary  Fitzwilliam  were 
of  the  number,  and  he  planted  these  in  small 
separate  beds  upon  a  lawn.  Whether  they  were 
treated  extra  carefully,  being  new  ones,  I  know 
not,  but  they  were  a  wonderful  sight,  the  huge 
blossoms  of  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  being  really 
marvellous.  Of  the  lighter  pink  colours  good 
for  massing,  Captain  Christy,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  La  France,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Sylph  and  Mme.  L.  Messimy  are  splendid.  We 
have  also  some  good  white,  or  nearly  white, 
Roses  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  Perhaps 
the  best  are  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  White  Lady,  Gloire  Lyonnaise, 
Baronne  de  Maynard,  Zephyr,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  White  Pet,  Anna  Marie  de  Montravel, 
and  Mme.  E.  A.  Nolte.  There  are  many  other 
good  kinds,  but  in  endeavouring  to  distinguish 
between  them  I  have  kept  in  mind  the  salient 
feature  of  a  massing  or  bedding  Rose  and  that  is 
continuous  flowering  as  near  as  it  is  possible 
in  Roses.  But  there  are  still  some  light  Roses  to 
mention  of  cream,  buff',  and  yellow  shades.  I 
have  said  yellow,  but  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
mention  a  really  good  pure  yellow  bedding  Rose. 
First  in  this  list  comes  Mme.  Hoste,  perhaps  the 
best  in  its  colour.  Enchantress  will  run  this 
kind  rather  close,  but  its  colour  is  more  inclined 
to  buff  in  the  centre.  Marie  van  H  jutte,  Safrano, 
Queen  Mab,  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher,  Perle  d'Or, 
and  Anna  OUivier  are  also  uood.  We  still 
require  a  good  yellow  with  a  bloom  as  large  as 
Mme.  Hoste  or  even  White  Lady  and  the  growth 
of  Viscountess  Folkestone.  Philomel. 


Pruning  Roses. —  Do  we  prune  our  old- 
fashioned  Roses  too  much  ?  Generally  speaking, 
I  believe  this  is  the  case.  I  came  across  some 
plants  the  other  day  that  had  not  been  pruned  in 
any  way  this  season,  and  the  fine  growths  ema- 
nating from  the  ends  of  the  one-year  old  wood 
were  wonderful.  The  foliage  was  the  picture  of 
health,  and  the  flowers  equally  so.  These  grand 
old-fashioned  kinds  should  be  well  oared  for  and 
every  endeavour  made  to  discard  the  old  worn- 
out  growths  and  encourage  the  plants  to  produce 
sound  young  wood  that  will  give  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  Instead  of  pruning  year  after 
year  in  the  old  orthodox  style,  cut  the  plants 
back  very  hard  now  and  then,  even  if  a  season's 
blossom  is  sacrificed.  The  young  vigorous  shoots 
resulting  from  this  drastic  treatment  may  be  left, 
as  I  said  before,  entirely  unpruned  the  following 
year,  or  if  pruned  at  all,  let  it  be  very  moderately 
done.     Such  growths  will  flower  freely. — P. 

Rose  Mrs.  Robert  Garrett. — We  now  and 
then  obtain  a  good  novelty  in  Roses  from  the 
United  States,  although  some  kinds  do  not  c 
up  to  their  lavish  descriptions.  I  believe  the  above 
Rose  will  become  very  useful.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  sport  from  Caroline  Testout.  Cer- 
tainly it  bears  out  this  statement  in  its  vigorous 
growth  and  free  flowering,  but  the  blossoms  are 
quite  different  in  form.  The  buds  of  Mrs.  R. 
Garrett  resemble  those  of  a  Tea  Rose,  and  the 
half  open  flowers  are  of  the  most  exquisite  shape. 
The  centre  is  hollow,  which  condemns  it  as  an 
exhibitor's  variety,  but  this  would  most  likely 
enhance  its  value  as  a  garden  Rose.  The  colour 
as  seen  under  glass  is  much  paler  than  in  Caroline 
Testout.     It  looks  as  though  we    should    f 


have  a  numerous  race  of  Roses  emanating  from 
the  latter  kind.  Of  course,  this  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  unquestionably  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest  Roses  of  its  colour  ever  raised,  although 
one  could  wish  it  had  more  fragrance. 

Rose  Hermosa.— This  Rose  is  far  superior  to 
the  common  blush  China  in  its  individual  flowers, 
although  similar  in  habit.  The  flowers  are  double, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  to  be  difficult  to  open,  and 
in  consequence  are  much  more  lasting  than  those 
of  the  semi-double  blush.  The  colour  is  silvery- 
pink.  Many  gardeners  find  this  old  Rose  very 
useful  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  blooms  of  one 
colour  for  cutting.  A  hedge  of  this  kind  would  be 
excellent  feature  in  any  garden,  and,  like  the 
common  blush,  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  grouping  or 
to  plant  in  lines  by  carriage  drives.  A  quantity 
of  this  variety  together  with  a  good  crimson  kind 
like  Cramoisi  Superieur  and  a  white  such  as  Little 
Pet  potted  up  into  .5  inch  or  6  inch  pots  would  come 
in  extremely  useful  for  many  purposes  during 
winter  and  early  spring.  This  Rose  has  many 
synonyms,  being  known  as  Armosa,  Melanie  Le- 
maire,  and  Mme.  Newman. 


EARLY  GARDEN  ROSES. 
Some  very  pretty  garden  Roses  were  put  up  at 
the  Epping  show  on  June  9.  Doubtless  the  few 
hot  days  during  the  first  week  of  June  were 
responsible  for  even  these  kinds  appearing  thus 
early.  Two  or  three  very  lovely  bunches  were 
seen  of  that  little-known  hybrid  rugosa  Fim- 
briata.  It  looks  perhaps  prettier  when  cut  and 
bunched  than  it  does  on  the  plant  ;  the  fimbriated 
pale  pink  flowers  are  more  like  Dianthus  blooms 
than  Roses.  Another  little  beauty  named  Mme. 
E.  A.  Nolte  was  there,  its  charming  apricot-colou  red 
buds  being  most  interesting.  H.  B.  Hayes,  an- 
other name  for  the  well-known  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg,  was  noticed  as  bright  as  usual  and 
served  to  show  how  useful  a  Rose  it  is  as  an  early- 
flowering  climber.  Unlike  some  of  the  double 
climbers,  such  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  which  are  being  forced  out  before  their 
time,  this  Rose  seems  to  revel  in  heat.  I  also 
noticed  growing  on  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  very  pretty  red  climbing  kind,  which  I  took  to 
be  Fellenberg.  Cooling's  Single  Crimson  has  a 
bold  petal,  and  will  doubtless  prove  useful  on 
account  of  its  dwarf  habit.  Of  course  the  Copper 
Austrian  R.  lutea  was  shown.  How  effective 
the  double  white  Scotch  Rose  can  be  was  well 
exemplified  in  the  long  sprays  exhibited,  and  other 
double  kinds  as  well  as  the  beautiful  singles  of 
this  tribe  were  shown  in  baskets.  The  beautiful 
little  miniature  Provence  de  Meaux  was  well  re- 
presented. It  appears  to  be  a  day  or  two  earlier 
than  Spong,  another  variety  of  this  tribe.  Car- 
mine Pillar  is  effective  during  the  early  days  of 
the  month.  The  newer  variety  Dawn  will  doubt- 
less be  useful  and  perhaps  the  forerunner  of  a  good 
strain  of  Roses. 

I  certainly  think  with  Mr.  Girdlestone  that  a 
valuable  race  of  Roses  might  be  evolved  from  the 
single  varieties  that  have  good  vigorous  mildew- 
proof  constitutions,  and  the  last-named  kind 
appears  to  be  such  an  one.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  progeny  will  all  be  single.  Princess 
Bonnie  was  represented  by  a  good  handful.  It  is 
an  attractive  fragrant  variety,  with  large  semi- 
double  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  the  buds 
being  especially  long  and  handsome.  Gustave 
Regis  is  sure  to  be  one  of  this  early  group,  for 
when  fully  blown  it  is  almost  a  single  Rose. 
Marquise  de  Salisbury  was  well  to  the  front.  A 
Rose  very  seldom  seen,  but  very  pretty  is  Papillon. 
Its  buds  are  wonderfully  pretty,  being  rose, 
shaded  with  copper  and  yellow,  and,  as  its  name 
suggests,  the  open  flowers  appear  like  numerous 
butterflies.  Sbanwell  Perpetual  is  sure  to  be 
represented,  and  even  two  weeks  ago  I  could 
have  cut  some  of  its  fragrant  blossoms,  which 
resemble  in  perfume  the  Cabbage  Roses.  Rugosa 
Roses,  such  as  Belle  Poitevine  and  Blanc  Double 
de  Courbet,  are  becoming  now  well  established 
favourites,  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer  is  more 
effective  on  the  plant  than  when  cut.     Visitors  to 
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Kew  should  not  fail  to  look  out  for  a  grand  mas3 
of  the  first-distributed  plants  of  this  variety ;  they 
provide  a  marvellous  eflfect  with  their  rich  crim- 
son blossoms^ Visitor. 

XOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ROSES. 

Bose  111  Sylphide.— Your  correspondent  asks 
where  he  can  nrocure  the  above  old  Eose,  which  was 
introduced  by  M.  Vibert  abont  sixty  years  ago.  I  do 
not  think  he  would  find  it  for  sale  in  this  country,  but 
Messrs.  Ketten  Freres,  of  Luxemburg,  have  it  in 
their  Ust.— X. 

Eosa  gallica,  a  pretty.— Few  varieties  of  these 
iuteiesting,  though  flat  garden  Roses  are  more  lovely 
than  the  one  named  Sarpasse  Tout.  Perhaps  in  its 
bud  the  chief  beauty  lies,  and  for  providing  some 
early  button-holes  the  buds  ate  most  valuable.  Toe 
colour  is  a  rich  rose,  something  the  shade  of  John 
ily  rather  deeper  in  tint. 


Books. 

oue  gardens.* 

Whoever  brought  home  the  finest  plants  or 
discovered  the  best  ways  of  culture,  or  made 
the  most  conspicuous  improvements  in  flowers, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  man  who 
has  cheered  us  most  by  his  writings  for  many 
years  past  is  the  author  of  this  book.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  book  as  regards  piinting  and 
binding  and  pictures,  and  it  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  enjoy  the  Dean  of  Eochester's 
good  humour  and  inimitable  ways  of  saying 
things,  while  it  makes  for  tbe  true  art  of 
gaTdeniD;4.  It  is  one  of  a  series  known  as 
the  Haddon  Hall  Library,  edited  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Granby  and  Mr.  George  A.  B. 
l)ewar.  It  is  divided  int')  chapters,  but  in 
the  main  the  enjoyments  of  a  garden  and  ihe 
formation  of  a  garden  are  described.  Xo 
one  has  felt  the  enjoyments  of  a  garden 
more  than  Dean  Hole,  no  one  knows 
better  how  to  make  a  garden,  and  those  who 
might  disagree  with  him  on  some  minor 
points  will  not  fail  to  be  ciptivated  by  his 
witty  and  uncontroversial  way  of  setting 
forth  his  ideas.  The  book  abounds  with 
sprightly  jest  and  humorous  instances.  How 
clergymen  might  help  td  spread  the  humanis- 
ing influence  of  gardening  is  told  in  the  fol- 
lowing reminiscence  of  the  Dean's  own  eaily 
efforts  in  that  direction  : — 

Clergymen  may  co-operate  by  their  sympathy, 
their  commendations  of  successful  culture,  and 
their  intercessions  with  those  who  can  give 
material  help.  I  have  lived  to  see  good  results  from 
a  custom,  which  I  observed  some  fifty  years  ago, 
of  taking  the  boys  of  my  Sunday  school  for  walks 
by  the  brooks,  and  in  the  fields,  to  gather  wild 
flowers  in  the  summer-tide,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  posies.  I  took  with  me  the  small  volumes  by 
Anne  Pratt,  with  coloured  illustrations,  and  from 
these  we  learned  the  names  and  habits,  with  other 
information,  of  the  specimens  we  collected.  In 
the  interval  between  that  time  and  this  I  1 
been  much  gratified  to  meet  with  those 
associate  the  love  of  flowers,  which  has  never  left 
them,  with  our  Sunday  evening  walks.  In  cities 
and  towns,  far  from  the  meadow  and  the  wood, 
they  have  cherished  in  small  gardens,  window- 
sills,  and  flower-pots  the  old  affection.  Not  long 
ago,  after  responding  to  a  toast  at  a  city  banquet, 
with  some  allusion  to  this  floral  fidelity,  I  noticed, 
as  I  sat  down,  that  the  toast  master,  a  stately  and 
august  personage,  with  much  dignity  of  manner 
and  power  of  voice,  silently  placed  a  little  card 
on   the  table  before  me,  on  which  was  written, 


"  As  a  boy,  I  captured  first  prizs  for  wild  flowers 
in  my  native  county— Devon."  In  a  moment  my 
thoughts  sped  away  from  the  brilliant  lights,  the 
gay  costumes,  the  exotics,  and  the  strife  cf 
tongues  to  the  merry  faces  of  the  lads  with  the 
Campion,  and  the  Meadow-sweet,  and  the  Honey- 
suckles, and  the  Roses  in  their  hands. 

A  chapter  describes  the  Rose  garden. 
The  Dean's  devotion  to  Eoses  is  well  known. 
He  once  told  Sir  John  Millais,  '-with  the 
impudence  of  a  fiiend,"  that  he  could  not 
paint  a  Rose.  He  replied,  "  I  can  reproduce 
that  which  I  see  "  ;  and  then  hs  added,  "  but 
you  know  too  much  about  Roses.''  In 
another  cflapter  the  Dean  describes  the  rock 
garden  as  it  ought  to  be.  "  Eeware,"  he 
write.?,  "  of  sham  and  counterfeits  ;  do  not , 
daub  with  uutempered  mortar  ;  do  not 
cover  bricks  with  cement  in  the  hope 
that  your  friends  will  believe  them  to  be 
rocks  ;    have  nothing  to    do  with   tricks   or 

with  trash The  stones  must  be  stones, 

and  they  must  be  placed,  not  on  their  sides, 
nor  on  their  ends,  like  acrobats  standing  on 
their  heads,  but   in  their  natural  form,  sunk 

few  inches  in  the  ground,  and  with  an 
abundance  of  congenial  soil,  loam  inter- 
mixed with  sand  and  grit,  around,  within, 
and  wherever  they  are  situated,  higli  or  low. 
It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  these 
small  (alpine)  plants  will  flourish  in  a  shallow 
Many  of  them  will   make  roots   more 


which  a  brief  sketch  of  old  and  modern 
methods  of  gardening  is  given.  The  doings 
of  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  the  development 
of  ornamental  culture  during  the  three  cen- 
turies after  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  and 
later  when  "  The  most  deplorable  feature  of 
these  ancient  gardens  wai  the  hewing  and 
the  hacking,  the  lopping  and  the  clipping  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  The  mistakes 
of  the  Creator  were  to  be  rectified  by  the 
gardener's  shears,"  are  all  mentioned,  as  well 
as  the  opinions  of  various  men  of  letters 
of  the  period  upon  the  results  of  the  method 
of  horticulture  then  obtaining. 

On  the  "  Formation  of  a  Garden "  the 
Dean  has  wise  words  to  utter  as  to  where 
the  architect  and  gardener  should  part,  the 
necessity  for  a  natural  congruity  and  variety. 
He  says  :  "  It  might  be  inferred,  from  an 
inspection  of  the  majority  of  our  gardens, 
that  no  novelty  had  been  introduced  into 
this  country  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  and  that  straight  walks  through  huge 
clumps  of  evergreens  (chiefly  Laurels)  and 
their  boundless  continuity  of  shade  left 
nothing  to  be  desired." 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  THE  TEMPLE. 


than  a  foot   in  length,  as  tourists  have   dis-  Axyose  interested  in  Orchids  who  went  to  the 
covered   to  their  surprise,  and  to  the  trial  of  ,  Temple  show  thinking  to  see  new  and  striking 
thtir   patience   in   their  first  efforts  to  trans- ,  spe=f^,^°>^da«s"'-«^dly  have  gone  away  disap- 
,     ^  Ki  ,  ii.   •         i-        V  tv    'pointed.     But,  none  the  less,  the  display  was 

plant   them_  from  their  native  homes  on  ^^^^  l^  ^^^^ix^^t  or^e,  ?.n^i  m?.ny  very  fine  varieties 
mountains."  „£  oi^  and  well-known  kinds  were  shown.     As 

There  are  also  chapters  on  tlie  water  usual,  our  continental  friends  showed  grandly 
garden,  the  wild  garden,  the  cottage  garden,  the  superb  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
the  children's  garden,  the  town  garden,  and  |  and  there  have  been  few  finer  exhibits  of  O. 
"  other  gardens."     The  last  chapter  is  headed   (Miltonia)  vexiUarium  than  tjiat  put  up  by  the 


"Farewell,"  but  as  the  Dean,  like  the  gar- 
dener he  mentions,  is  not  yet  quite  an  "  octo- 
geranium,"  we  shall  hope  to  see  his  name  on 
the  cover  of  many  more  delightful  books  to 
come.  The  fun  comes  in  often,  as  in  this  : — 
In  every  garden  there  must  be,  wherever  there 


Messrs.  Linden.  M.  Jules  Hye  always  shows 
well,  and  the  lovely  form  of  Lailio-Cattleya 
Aphrodite  in  this  case  was  one  of  the  finest 
coloured  varieties  ever  seen.  Looking  round 
our  own  amateurs'  groups,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  as  a  whole  they  compared  very 
favourably  with  those  of  former  years,  espe- 
Uy  in  the  way  of  arrangement,  but  I  should 


By  S.  l!eynolds-Hole.     London  : 


may  be,  seclusion  quiet  retreats  for  rest  and  j  J^  suggest  that  it  would  be' a  great  deal 
retirement,  for  contemplation  made.     Our  garden  K^l       •?  r  i     j-  ;„oto„^ 

should  be  our  Jerusalem,  "the  vision  and  posses-  I  bf  ter  if  some  of  our  leadmg  growers,  instead 
sion  of  peace."  I  must  have  a  place  to  flee  unto  I  of  falhng  up  valuable  space  year  after  year  with 
when  I  know  that  the  great  landau  of  the  plants  that  have  been  exhibited  agam  and 
Wopperton-Wickses  is  on  mv  avenue,  because  again,  would  try  and  get  a  httle  more 
one  of  their  gigantic  horses,  a  little  touched  in  !  variety.  It  would,  of  course,  be  invidious 
the  wind,  is  loudly  expressing  his  disappros-al  to  name  any  one  plant,  but  there  are 
of  a  sudden  rise  in  the  ground,  and  because  1 1  several  specimens  that  grace  the  Temple  show 
catch  a  glimpse  through  the  trees  of  the  gorgeous  year  after  year  in  one  grower's  group  in  par- 
liveries,  the  cockades,  and  the  calves,  and  the  ticular.  Remarkably  fine  specimens  they  are, 
elaborate  armorial  bearings  of  the  Woppertons  y^^^  j.gj^ii  „g  jg  ^  little  tired  of  seeing  them 
and  the  Wickses  mixed.     1  am  fond  of  my  fellow- 1  ^j  j^   ^j^^   ^^^^     j^^^      The  pretty  little 

men.     I  am  a  gregarious  and  not  a  solitary  snipe.         ^jj  ;  ^  ^       yj^     rp^.g^or 

Jf'^-ceraif  c3V;  ^I^tXT^^t^  Lawrence  .Le  f ulf  of  inferest^  for  lovers  of 
shrubberies  like  rabbits  by  the  covert-side  on  the  these  very  quaint  and  delightful  plants,  sorne 
approach  of  visitors  :  but  there  are  a  few  persons,  of  the  tiny  Masdevallias,  for  instance,  and  the 
querulous  tattlers,  accusers  of  the  brethren  with  !  fiery -looking  Habenaria  rhodochila  being 
harsh  voices,  which  startle  one  with  a  sudden  !  exquisite.  This  last  I  did  not  consider  so  well 
horror,  like  the  trombone  player  in  the  village '  grown  as  usual.  Among  the  trade  groups 
band  who  spoiled  their  chief  performance  at  the  crowding  was  the  order  of  the  day,  but  even 
"penny  reading''  by  a  sudden  note  of  terrible  '  },ere  I  thought  there  was  a  slight  improvement, 
discord,  which  made  the  whole  audience  jump.  I  rpj^g  well-known  Bush  Hill  firm,  for  instance, 
Asked  for  an  explanation  by  his  indignant  leader,  I  ^^^  ^  crroup  teeming  with  good  things,  but  so 
he  replied,  "  I  came  all  at  once  on  a  note  as  Id    jjg^^^^    ;„   ^.g^g   so^g    of   these   that   it   was 


never  met  afore,  and  I  hadn't  time  to  see  as 
wor  only  a  fly-mark,  and  so  I  played  un." 

Two  very  interesting  chapters  are  III.  and 
IV.— "The   Pioneers"  and  "Progress" — in 


hedged 

difficult  to  discover  them.  The  first-cla«s 
certificate  awarded  to  the  fine  Cattleya  Mossiie 
Beauty  of  Bush  Hill  was  well  deserved. 
Sprinkled  here  and  there  were  many  tine  forms 
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of  the  now  fairly  well-known  Dendrobium 
atroviolaceum  ;  in  one  group  they  were  especi- 
ally good.  Nor  must  one  forget  the  charming 
hardy  Orchids  which  were  so  well  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester.  Cypripediura 
Calceolus,  C.  pubescens,  C.  acaule  and  many 
others  were  shown,  and  though  doubtless  grown 
in  frames  or  greenhouses,  which  detracts  a 
little  from  the  value  of  the  exhibit  as  hardy 
plants,  they  were  none  the  less  interesting  to 
lovers  of  Orchids.  H.  R. 


Onoidium  divaricatum.  —  This  handsome 
free-blooming  species  is  now  floweiing  in  most 
collections.  When  strongly  grown  the  spikes 
are  immense  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  very  distinct 
and  pleasing  tint  of  brownish  yellow  that  con- 
trasts well  with  such  as  O.  phymatochilum  and 
others  now  in  bloom.  Grown  in  baskets  in  a 
warm  house  the  spikes  push  semi-horizontally, 
becoming  pendent  by  the  weight  of  the  llowers, 
and  in  this  state  they  are  at  their  best. 

Thunia  Winniana.  —  The  spikes  of  rosy 
purple  blossoms  produced  by  this  plant  are  ex- 
tremely pretty,  and  though  not  quite  so  strong 
in  growth  as  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  it 
is  quite  an  acquisition.  As  I  saw  it  recently  its 
flowers  are  considerably  larger  and  brighter  than 
are  those  of  T.  Bensonia-,  of  which  species  it 
may  be  a  variety.  Much  depends  upon  how  the 
plants  are  treated  now  as  to  whether  they  will 
flower  freely  or  not  next  season.  They  should  be 
gradually  but  thoroughly  ripened  off  by  placing 
in  the  full  sun  and  reducing  the  water  supply.  A 
little  later  they  may  be  placed  outside  in  a  shel- 
tered position,  and  after  the  leaves  are  off  kept 
absolutely  dry.— H. 

Oncidium  ampliatum  citrinum.— This  is 
a  pure  clear  yellow  form  of  O.  ampliatum,  and  I 
was  rather  surprised  that  it  received  no  recog- 
nition at  the  hands  of  the  Orchid  committee  at 
the  recent  Temple  show,  ft  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  of  Bush  Hill,  the 
spike  containing  a  large  number  of  flowers  from 
which  all  traces  of  brown  had  disappeared,  mak- 
ing the  flower  wholly  yellow,  and  therefore  very 
distinct  from  the  type  or  any  other  Oncidium. 
The  typical  *0.  ampliatum  was  as  usual  well 
shown  by  the  various  large  trade  and  amateur 
growers.  O.  ampliatum  likes  a  position  in  a 
hot,  moist  house  not  far  from  the  roof-glass,  with 
not  too  large  a  receptacle  for  the  roots.— A 
Visitor. 

Epidendi'um  myriantlium.  —  The  loose 
flower-heads  of  rosy  purple  blossoms  produced 
by  this  species  make  it  worthy  of  culture  in  any 
collection,  though,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  so 
plentiful  now  as  one  might  wish.  The  colour  is 
very  soft  and  pleasing,  and  the  flowers  have  a 
very  pretty  effect  upon  the  rather  slight  stems. 
Being  a  native  of  Guatemala,  it  does  not  require 
quite  as  much  heat  as  do  some  in  the 
tion,  and  it  is  successfully  grown  in  many 
stances  in  the  cool  house.  A  few  deg 
warmer  are  all  the  better,  and  here  the  plants  will 
give  very  little  trouble.  E.  myrianthum  is  one 
of  the  many  fine  Orchids  sent  home  to  Mr.  Bate- 
man  by  Mr.  G.  Ure-Skinner,  but  the  latter  was 
not  the  first  to  discover  it.  It  first  flowered  in 
this  country  in  1S65  at  Knypersley. 

Cattleya  lute  ola.— The  blossoms  of  this  spe 
cies  are  more  quaint  than  showy,  but  it  is  a  very 
interesting  species  and  ought  to  be  included  " 
representative  collections.  When  the  flowers  first 
open  they  are  greenish,  changing  with  age  to  a 
lemon-yellow  tint,  the  lip  having  purple  markings 
where  it  enfolds  the  column.  The  flowers,  owing 
to  the  short  foot-stalks  and  peduncle,  seem  to 
cluster  about  the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb  like 
those  of  Chysis.  Its  culture  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  the  smaller  race  of  Cattleyas  gener- 
ally, and  it  will  usually  be  satisfactory  on  small 
blocks  or  in  baskets  with  not  too  much  compost. 
It  blossoms  at  various  seasons,  but  I  have  noted  it 
in  two  different  collections  during  the  past  week. 


C.  luteola  is  also  known  as  C.  Holfordi,  and  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  coming  from  the  region  of  the 
Upper  Amazon. 

Phalsenopsis  F.  L.  Ames.— I  noted  recently 
a  fine  plant  in  flower  of  this  lovely  hybrid  in 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  Chelsea  nursery.  It  is 
very  handsome,  the  flowers  large,  produced  on 
fine  racemes,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white, 
the  lip  showing  a  good  deal  of  amabilis  in  shape, 
and  prettily  spotted  and  suffused  with  purple. 
It  was  raised  and  flowered  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery  some  ten  years  ago,  its  parents  being  P. 
amabilis  and  the  hybrid  P.  intermedia.  The 
beautiful  hybrid  P.  Hebe  and  P.  Ludde-violacea, 
were  also  in  flower,  the  parentage  of  the  latter 
being  expressed  in  the  name.  Many  of  the 
species,  too,  such  as  P.  violacea  and  P.  Sanderi- 


soon  ruin  their  appearance.  A  nice  plant  of  this 
species  was  recently  in  flower  with  Mr.  W.  Bull, 
of  Chelsea. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE   1227. 

BUDDLEIA  VARIABILIS. 

(with    a   COLOtlREI)    PLATE.*) 

BiDDLEiA  variabilis  may  be  included  among 
the  most  promising  shrubs  introduced  from 
China  in  recent  years,  and  in  the  less  favoured 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  it  will  probably  rank 
among  Buddleias  next  to  the  yellow-flowered 
B.    globosa    in    merit.       Of    course    Buddleia 


Rosa  lucida,    {See  p.  424.) 


ana,  were  flowering,  and  the  whole  of  the  plants 
were  in  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  health. — H.  R. 
Keferstenia  g:raminea.  —  This  is  a  very 
pretty  little  Orchid  seldom  seen  in  collections, 
and  though  the  flowers  are  not  large  they  are 
very  bright  and  showy  for  their  size.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  and  its  manner  of  flowering  are  very 
like  those  of  Promen^ta,  to  which  genus  it  is 
doubtless  very  nearly  related.  The  individual 
flowers  are  a  brownish-yellow,  but  this  in  some 
parts,  the  lip  more  especially,  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  reddish-purple  spots,  so  that  it 
appears  to  be  this  colour.  The  plant  should  be 
grown  in  equal  parts  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss  over  good  drainage,  preferably  in  pans  or 
small  baskets,  that  can  be  kept  well  up  to  the 
light,  in  a  house  a  little  warmer  than  that  devoted 
to  Odontoglots.  If  grown  in  great  heat  the 
plants  are  often  attacked  by  black  thrips,  which 


Colvillei  is  finest  of  all,  but  it  only  thrives  in 
the  mildest  counties.  The  species  now  figured 
has  not  yet  encountered  one  of  the  worst  of  our 
English  winters,  having  been  grown  outside 
some  three  or  four  years  only.  It  has  suffered 
but  little  injury  hitherto,  although  it  is  cut 
back,  more  or  less,  each  year.  Still,  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is  of  a  semi-herbaceous 
character  and  grows  late  into  the  autumn.  In 
spring  it  shoots  freely  from  the  old  wood  and 
during  the  summer  makes  growths  four  feet  to 
five  feet  long.  It  is  a  vigorous  plant  and  flowers 
abundantly.  It  varies  in  habit,  and  there  are 
at   Kew   plants  of  (juite  a    prostrate  growth, 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Miss  Tisdall  in  Mr. 
Gumblctou's  garden  at  Belgrove,  Queenstown.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  J.  L.  Goffart. 
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whilst  in  others   the   branches  are  sturdy  and    was  made,  kindly  sends  us  the  following  note 
arching,   or  almost  erect.     The  leaves  are  said  '.  regarding  Buddleia  variabilis  :  — 
to  vary  also,  but  so  far  as  I  have  seen  they  are  j      This  pretty  and  free-blooming  shrub  is  a  native 
of  the  shapB  shnwn  in  tVio  plate — hHins;  narrow-  '  of  Thibet  and  Chins,  and  came  to  me  from  M. 


The  Su 


lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  and  toothed — but  are 
considerably  larger  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
stems  farther  away  from  the  flower-spikes. 
The  lower  surface  is  covered  with  a  white  or 
pale  brown  felt.  The  charming  character  of 
the  flowers  and  the  panicle  can  best  be  judged 
from  the  plate,  and  it  need  only  be  said 
that  the  panicle  is  often  much  larger  than 
the  one  shown  in  the  picture,  for  which  a 
small  inflorescence  had  to  be  selected.  I  have 
measured  them  10  inches  to  12  inches  long. 
The  variability  of  the  plant  as  regards  leaves 
and  habit  extends  also  to  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  lilac  in  the  Kew  plants,  but 
are  also  sometimes  rose  or  violet.  It  com- 
mences to  flower  in  July  and  continues  until 
December. 

Our  gardens  are  indebted  for  this  shrub  to 
the  French  missionary,  M.  I'AbbS  Soulie,  who 
sent  seeds  to  France  in  1893.  From  these 
seeds  plants  were  raised  that  flowered  and  were 
exhibited  the  following  year.  The  species  was, 
however,  named  independently  of  these  plants 
the  same  year,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  from 
dried  material  sent  to  the  herbarium  at  Kew 
by  Dr.  Henry,  who  has  found  it  in  several 
parts  of  Central  China,  but  the  seeds  from 
which  the  plants  cultivated  in  Europe  were 
raised  came  from  Eastern  Thibet. 

This  Buddleia  ripens  seed  in  plenty,  and  the 
plants  are  all  the  better  if  what  is  not  required 
of  this  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
over.  The  species  can  !»lso  be  increased  by 
cuttings  taken  when  the  growths  have  got 
moderately  firm.  It  appears  to  thrive  best  in 
a  young  state,  and  the  stock  ought  to  be  re- 
newed occasionally  either  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 
As  to  soil,  a  good  sandy  loam  is  probably  the 
best,  and  if,  besides  this,  a  sunny  position  can 
be  provided,  this  Buddleia  will  prove  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  rather  scanty  number  of 
shrubs  whose  flowering  time  comes  in  late 
summer  and  early  autumn. — W.  J.  B. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  in  whose  garden  at 
Belgrove,  (.^ueenstown,  Co.  Cork,  the  drawing 


Lemoiiio,  of  Nancy,  about  three  years  ago.  It 
has  proved  perfectly  hardy  with  me  so  far,  and 
has  the  additional  merit  of  exhaling  a  delicate 
perfume.  It  well  deserves  its  specific  name,  as 
will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  compares  the 
accompanying  plate    with   the   portraits  of  this 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Stka\vi!errie3.— To  produce  good  plants  for  next 
year's  fruiting  it  is  necessary  to  layer  early — as 
early,  in  fact,  as  runners  can  be  obtained— and  as 
the  period  during  which  an  individual  runner  is 
at  its  best  for  layering  is  short,  it  is  not  wise  to 
wait  until  a  sufficient  number  is  ready  at  once, 
for  by  waiting  thus  some  of  the  earliest  and  best 
will  be  spoiled.  The  right  time  to  catch  the 
runners  is  just  before  they  commence  to  show 
their  rootlets,  and  this  can  be  seen  by  the  warty 
swelling  which  takes  place  at  the  base  of  each. 
A  runner  which  has  already  developed  roots, 
though  it  may  be  a  strong  one,  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent spoiled,  and  its  roots  will  not  run  freely  in 
the  soil  to  which  it  is  transferred.  On  the  other 
hand,  runners  which  are  not  sufficiently  forward 
should  be  left  alone  until  they  reach  the  stage  at 
which  their  stems  no  longer  lengthen.  The  rule 
as  to  early  layering  has  one  exception,  which  is  in 
the  case  of  that  useful  forcing  variety  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  this  doing  bsst  from  later 
runners,  as  the  early  ones  are  apt  to  split  up  at 
the  crown  in  the  autumn  and  throw  up  many 
weak  spikes  instead  of  two  or  three  strong  ones 
when  forced.  The  method  of  layering  practised 
by  me  after  a  trial  of  all  the  various  ways  recom- 
mended for  pot  work  is  to  layer  into  3  inch 
pots,  using  only  one  crock  in  each  pot,  covering 
this  with  fibrous  loam  and  filling  up  with  a  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  a  little  burnt  earth.     I  do  not 

I  plunge  the  pots,  but  stand  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  shade  of  the  plants,  and  find  this 
sufficient  to  keep  the  roots  in  good  ordar  provided 

I  watering  is  not  neglected.     Plunging  the  pots  in 

I  the  soil  is  all  right  if  the  weather  remains  fine 
and  dry,  but  under  wet  and  dull  conditions  the 

j  young  plants  are  not  so  satisfactory.  Again, 
some  growers  recommend  layering  direct  into  the 
fruiting  pots,  and  I  have  been  very  successful  in 
thi&  way  when  the  seasons  have  been  normal,  but 
a  week  or  two  of  almost  continuous  rain  on  the 


plant  already  published  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine from  a  plant  growing  in  the  Rojal  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  the  one  published  recently  in  the  Paris  ! 
-Revue.  Horlicole,  neither  of  which  shows  the  same  | 
shade  of  colour  as  the  flowers  of  my  plant,  which 
also  differs  in  other  particulars.  It  cot 
to  B  pulchella  in  its  own  family. 


soil  in  these  big  pots  while  they  have  compara- 
tively very  few  roots  in  them  soddens  the  soil 
and  weakens  the  plants.  Of  course,  too,  in  layer- 
ing direct  into  the  fruiting  pots  a  more  elaborate 
mixture  of  soil  is  necessary  ;  crushed  bones  a  little, 
very  little,  soot,  and  perhaps  some  animal  manure 
in  the  shape  of  horse  droppings  rubbed  up  fine 
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•will  be  necessary.  Such  rich  food  is  certainly 
better  if  given  only  at  a  later  stage  when  the 
plants  have  a  good  foundation  of  roots.  Layering 
on  turves  for  pot  work  I  do  not  like,  though  it  is 
a  very  convenient  method,  against  which  I  have 
nothing  to  say  when  raising  stock  for  planting 
out.  The  grower  who  has  made  provision  for 
stock-raising  by  growing  the  older  plants  in  single 
rows  near  the  edge  of  gravel  paths  has  a  great 
advantage  over  those  who  have  to  trust  to  their 
fruiting  beds  from  which  to  obtain  their  runners, 
and  has  relieved  himself  of  the  many  troubles 
incident  to  the  latter,  such  as  treading  on  the 
runners,  getting  worms  into  the  pots,  and  so  on, 
while  he  has  also  very  little  ditiioulty  in  watering. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  caution  against 
attempting  to  raise  two  plants  from  the  same  lun 
ning  stem,  for  if  this  is  done  the  plant  nearest  to 
the  parent  stock  is  sure  to  suffer,  and  in  many 
cases  will  turn  blind.  Choose  then  only  one  run 
ner  from  each,  peg  it  firmly  into  its  pot,  leaving 
sufficient  room  between  the  Foil  and  the  rim  s^ 
that  the  space  will  not  need  filling  twice  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  water,  for  this  is  a  great  waste  of 
time  and  the  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
dry.  To  the  varieties  already  known  as  good 
Strawberries  for  pot  work  I  would  again  suggest 
adding  that  fine  Strawberry  Leader. 

Melons.— Where  space  is  limited  it  is  often 
necessary  to  use  the  same  pit  for  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  crops  of  Melons,  and  unless  the  pit  is 
thoroughly  freed  from  insect  pests,  especially  red 
spider,  during  the  interval,  trouble  will  probably 
arise.  All  the  old  soil  should  be  cleared  out,  and 
if  the  pit  can  be  made  thoroughly  air-proof  so  that 
fumes  may  not  find  their  way  into  other  com- 
partments, a  potful  of  sulphur  should  be  burnt  in 
it  after  closing  up  all  ventilators  and  crevices. 
After  this,  scrub  down  glass  and  woodwork  and 
treat  the  walls  and  all  available  surfaces  with 
some  good  hot  limewash,  then  all  fear  of  starting 
with  an  infested  house  will  be  removed.  It  is 
rather  early  yet  to  sow  for  the  latest  crop,  but 
any  seeds  sown  now  may  well  form  the  plants  for 
the  latest  planted  -  out  batch,  as  later  ones 
will  do  better  if  confined  to  pots  instead 
of  having  the  free  run  of  a  bed.  Uo  not  keep  any 
plants  starving  in  small  pots  a  day  longer  than  is 
necessary.  They  are  better  potted  on  or  planted 
out,  as  the  case  may  be,  for,  having  to  be  grown 
in  a  light  position  as  close  as  possible  to  the  glass, 
the  sun  has  a  roasting  influence  that  the  roots 
next  the  pots  cannot  stand,  and,  besides  this,  the 
matting  together  of  the  roots  which  follows  lengthy 
confinement  in  a  cramped  space  prevents  free 
growth  in  the  future  and  is  responsible,  though 
unsuspectedly  in  most  cases,  for  many  cases  of 
sudden  collapse.  All  Melon  plants  between  the 
stages  of  flowering  and  of  netting  should  be 
syringed  daily,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
heavily  charged  with  moisture  at  shutting-up 
time,  which  should  be  while  the  sun  is  still  high. 
Ventilate  early  and  very  gradually,  stop  all 
useless  laterals  as  soon  as  they  aie  seen,  and 
never  let  the  plants  become  overburdened  with 
useless  leaves  or  growth,  which  only  encourage 
insects  and  other  evils. 

Bananas. — Plants  of  the  Banana  which  were 
taken  off  in  the  form  of  strong  .suckers  from  old 
stools  early  in  the  year,  as  I  then  recommended, 
should  now  be  able  to  assimilate  goodly  doses  of 
manure  water  at  alternate  waterings  at  least. 
This  will  have  a  great  influence  on  the  size  of  the 
clusters  and  on  the  individual  "fingers"  them- 
selves when  they  show.  Tropical  treatment 
throughout  should  be  the  order  with  the  Banana  ; 
consequently  too  much  sun  or  too  great  a  heat, 
provided  it  is  moist  heat,  can  hardly  be  given 
during  the  summer. 

Shading. — Watch  carefully  for  any  signs  of 
distress  from  sunhght  and  heat  on  almost  all 
fruits.  It  is  impossible  to  s.ay  exactly  when  or 
where  shade  is  required,  as  so  much  depends  on 
local  conditions  and  on  the  state  in  which  the 
roots  may  be  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  a 
little  shade  not  of  a  permanent  nature  may  be 
given  \i  about  harm,  and  when  not  actually  re- 
quired for  the  good  of  the  trees  it  is  a  useful  aid 


to  retarding  any  fruits  that  may  be  'getting  too 
forward  and  for  lengthening  out  the  crop. 

CORN0BIAN. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Late  Celery.  —  The  young  plants  of  Celery 
grown  for  late  supply  will  now  need  attention. 
Do  not  neglect  to  transplant  them  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  handled.  Any  sheltered  corner  will  do  if 
G  inches  of  loamy  compost  are  placed  on  a  hard 
ash  or  soil  bottom.  Some  place  a  layer  of  rotten 
manure  underneath,  which  stimulates  the  roots. 
A  few  bricks  turned  on  edge  will  hold  the  soil 
in  position.  A  few  small  evergreen  branches 
placed  in  the  bed  here  and  there  will  shield 
the  plants  from  both  hot  sun  and  parching  winds. 
Late  Celery  is  often  undervalued,  but  sometimes 
it  proves  more  serviceable  than  the  main  crop, 
particularly  if  the  season  turns  out  wet  or  very 
snowy,  as  the  tissues  are  harder  and  do  not  so 
soon  decay.  Standard-bearer  and  Leicester  Red 
are  unsurpassed  for  late  use,  and  if  one  variety 
alone  is  grown  I  should  recommend  the  latter. 
Wa'ering  these  young  beds  should  be  done  at 
eventide. 

Late  Peas. — In  the  majority  of  kitchen  gardens 
Peas  for  the  latest  pickings  may  now  be  sown,  and 
if  a  proper  selection  is  made,  a  succession  of  pods 
may  be  had  through  October,  provided  the 
autumn  be  fairly  fine  and  sunny.  The  old 
favourite  Ne  Plus  Ultra  must  still  be  included, 
and  if  only  one  variety  is  grown  and  tall  sticks 
are  procurable,  it  musD  have  the  preference,  at 
least  where  the  root  run  is  of  good  depth.  On 
shallow,  very  warm  soils  I  would  give  the  pre- 
ference to  Autocrat,  as  its  exceptionally  stout 
sappy  haulm  seems  to  support  the  young  pods, 
even  during  very  tropical  weather,  and  it  yields 
over  a  long  period.  Of  tall  growing  sorts,  British 
Queen  is  also  excellent,  though  somewhat 
subject  to  mildew  in  low-lying  gardens 
and  strong  clay  soils.  Perhaps  the  best 
mildew-resister  is  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer, 
a  medium  height  Pea  and  a  first-rate  bearer. 
Give  as  much  space  between  the  rows  as  prac- 
ticable, as  unless  a  maximum  amount  of  sun  and 
light  is  admitted,  the  crop  will  probably  fail. 
Avoid  also  thick  sowings,  as  these  are  ruinous, 
encouraging  mildew  and  other  evils.  Unless  the 
season  turns  out  wet  and  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
retentive,  give  a  good  mulch  either  of  short 
manure  or  other  spare  hotbed  or  leafy  refuse  and 
a  thorough  watering  with  liquid  manure  every 
fortnight,  as  these  strong-growing  varieties  soon 
rob  the  ground  of  its  moisture.  In  favourable 
seasons  useful  gatherings  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  from  such  sorts  as  Chelsea  Gem  and 
William  Hurst  sown  at  the  end  of  June  or  even 
the  first  week  in  Tuly. 

Winter  stuff. — It  is  quite  time  that  plants  of 
successional  winter  stuff  were  got  in,  as  if  once 
they  become  leggy  they  never  prove  satisfactory. 
Such  Broccoli  as  Veitch's  ilodel  and  Cooling's 
Matchless  ought  now  to  be  ready  for  their  final 
quarters.  Cooling's  should  be  grown  by  all  who 
wish  for  solid  pure  white  heads  during  February 
and  March.  As  regards  planting  such  subjects 
between  the  rows  of  Potatoes,  I  think  it  very  un- 
satisfactory where  extra  space  is  left  between  the 
rows  to  allow  of  sun,  light  and  air  finding  access. 
Even  then  the  taller-growing  sorts  will  need  the 
haulm  turning  on  one  side  to  prevent  partial 
smothering.  If  these  precautions  are  not  taken, 
the  plants  will  not  be  fitted  for  standing  a 
severe  winter.  Both  the  tall  and  dwarf  forms 
of  Scotch  Kale,  also  Asparagus  and  Cottager's 
Kale,  may  be  planted.  The  Asparagus  is  one  of 
the  most  hardy  and  generally  useful  Kales  in 
existence  .and  suitable  tor  all  soils.  Savoys,  also 
Walcheren  Cauliflower  and  Cabbages  to  turn  in 
in  autumn,  may  be  planted  where  ground  is  plen- 
tiful. Where  late  or  small  plants  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  were  pricked  out  some  time  ago  they  may 
now  be  put  into  their  final  quarters.  Where 
such  extra  late  Broccolis  as  Late  Queen  and  Meth- 
ven's  June  are  grown,  the  sooner  transplanting 
takes  place  the  better,  except  perhaps  in  southern 


districts  where  sowing  was  a  little  later.  Nothing 
beats  firm  ground  that  has  been  previously 
cropped  with  soratthing  not  too  impoverishing. 
If  any  Cauliflowers  are  now  turning  in  they 
should  be  examined  daily  and  the  leaves  bent 
over  any  ajiproaching  maturity,  as  much  sun-heat 
soon  discolours  and  opens  them  at  this  season. 
I  have  freciuently  kept  Cauliflowers  ten  days  by 
pulling  them  up  with  some  soil  attached,  taking 
them  in  tho  nick  of  time  and  placing  them  in  a 
tub  of  water,  allowing  the  latter  to  cover  the 
balls,  and  adding  a  little  occasionally.  They 
must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  even  temperature. 

Salads  —Considerable  care  will  now  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of 
good  crisp  subjects  for  the  salad  bowl.  Position 
must  be  studied,  and  for  Mustard  and  Cress, 
Lettuce,  and  Radishes  an  east  or  north  border  is 
very  suitable.  Labour  and  loss  are  often  saved  by 
covering  the  seed  beds  with  a  thin  layer  of  some 
such  material  as  Bracken  until  the  seedlings  ap- 
pear, or  a  few  rough  Pea  sticks  laid  on  the  border 
and  some  garden  mats  laid  over.  Removal,  how- 
ever, must  take  place  immediately  the  young 
plants  appear.  Corn  Salad  makes  a  pleasing 
change  during  winter  and  spring,  and  may  be 
sown  now.  Drills  are,  perhaps,  the  best  on 
good,  rich  soil,  giving  plenty  cif  room  and  pay- 
ing prompt  attention  to  thinning.  Corn  Salad 
not  being  extra  hardy,  some  slight  protection  is 
needed  in  sharp  wintry  weather.  Bracken  answers 
well. 

Herbs. — Herb  beds  will  now  demand  attention 
in  the  shape  of  hand-weeding  and  making  up 
blanks  amongst  transplanted  beds.  Savory, 
Marjoram,  and  similar  things  sown  in  the  open 
must  be  thinned  early  and  liberally,  or  yellowness 
and  general  impoverishment  soon  follow.  Thyme 
and  Sage  recently  transplanted  will  be  the  better 
for  a  liberal  mulch.  J.  0. 


Flower  Garden. 

HARDY  PLANTS  AT  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 
I  THINK  it  may  safely  be  conceded  that  taken  as 
whole  the  hardy  plants  at  the  Temple  show  this 
year  have  surpassed  those  of  any  other  year  since 
these  now  popular  exhibitions  began.  One  thing 
is  distinctly  noticeable,  and  this  is  a  decided  im- 
provement to  the  exhibition  as  such,  while  so  far 
as  representing  hardy  plants  as  a  group  it  is  a 
great  gain  :  it  is  that  lifted  plants  no  longer  find 
favour  at  these  meetings.  From  all  standpoints 
t  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  value  of  such  a 
change.  Rock  plants  mingled  with  cork  and 
similar   arrangements  are   among  the  things  we 

)  seen  at  the  Temple,  and  these  again  are  now 
of  the  pas',  never,  I  hope,  to  be  revived  again. 
In  the  place  of  these  disfigurements  we  have  now 
more  than  one  instance  of  nicely  arranged  rock- 
work  exhibits,  where  pretty  miniature  bits  of 
natural  rock  are  seen  to  mingle  with  an  assort- 
ment of  alpine  and  other  suitable  plants  just  as 
such  a  thing  might  be  arranged  in  some  private 
garden.  And  what  is  particularly  noticeable 
among  these  rock  exhibits  is  the  desire  for 
natural  effects.  That  is  to  say  for  the  most  part 
such  groups  are  arranged  with  thought  and  dis- 
cretion, such  as  permit  of  the  use  of  plants  both  in 
and  out  of  tiower,  as  opposed  to  any  vulgar  glare 
of  colour  set  up  to  catch  the  eye  and  suit  the 
moment.  Indeed,  in  two  instances  at  least,  those 
fromYork  and  Guildford,  this  arrangement  was  un- 
stakable,  for  amid  the  profusion  of  plants  many 
were  noted  that  would  have  been  in  flower  for  some 

r£s  to  come.  This,  of  course,  viewed  in  its 
proper  bght  is  of  a  highly  instructive  character, 
and  might  fittingly  serve  as  an  object-lesson  when 
arranging  such  things  on  a  larger  scale.  In  proof 
of  this  one  has  only  to  name  such  as  Saxifraga 
longifolia  and  other  Saxifrages  of  the  encrusted 
type  that  were  without  flowers,  or,  again,  Lewisia 
rediviva,  though  crowded  with  buds,  had  no 
single  flower  expanded,  though  some  were  large 
and  would  soon  open.     Silenes  and  other  things 
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were  also  noted  in  the  same  way,  and  tended  bo 
prove  what  lasting  effects  could  be  secured  by  a 
judicious  use  of  the  choicest  alpines.  Of  plants 
in  flower  there  were  naturally  many  beautiful 
things.  For  example,  take  the  very  rare  Haberlea 
rhodopensis,  of  which  a  magnificent  piece  was  full 
of  short  Pentstemon-like  blooms  on  a  growth  not 
greatly  removed  from  Ramondia.  A  finer  piece 
of  this  has  probably  never  before  been  seen  at 
any  exhibition  in  this  country.  Very  pretty,  too, 
was  the  Golden  Drop  (Onosma  tauricum).  Full 
of  interest  was  Globularia  trichosantha,  the  grey- 
violet  heads  of  flowers  being  very  singular. 

The  pretty  red  Ononis  rotundifolia,  the  white 
form  of  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  and  the  Swiss 
and  Himalayan  forms  of  the  Kdelweiss  were 
also  of  interest.  The  last-named  is  stated  to 
be  more  vigorous  than  the  original,  and  should 
this  prove  general  the  plant  will  be  welcomed. 
The  perpetual-flowering  Primula,  P.  Forbesi,  was 
in  several  collections,  and  is  not  only  very  pro- 
fuse, but  a  general  favourite.  This  may  naturally 
be  expected  of  any  perfectly  hardy  plant  that 
will  tiower  all  the  year  round,  or  as  near  as  pos- 
sible. Several  Androsaces — notably  A.  sarmen- 
tosa— gave  pretty  colour  effects,  in  which  the 
alpine  Pink  (Dianthus  alpinus)  joined.  Charming 
above  all  was  the  vernal  Gentian,  of  which  several 
masses  were  in  fine  flower.  The  alpine  and  setacea 
Phloxes  were  also  pretty,  and  here  and  there  a 
scarce  Ranunculus,  with  its  cupped  blossoms. 
Myosotis  Rechsteineri  is  a  dainty  little  thing, 
difficult  indeed  adequately  to  describe.  Cobweb 
and  other  Houseleeks,  Gypsophila  cerastioides, 
the  pretty  and  fragrant  Daphne  Cneorum,  and 
clear  blue  of  Veronica  prostraba  are  ever  things 
to  admire.  Of  Anemones  there  were  more  than 
one  to  admire,  from  the  great  alpine  Windflower, 
with  many  of  its  lovely  silken  flowers  exquisitely 
coloured  externally.  Both  the  Snowdrop  Wind- 
flower  and  its  double  form  were  noted,  the  latter 
securing  an  award.  The  too  rarely  seen  Ourisia 
coccinea  was  conspicuous,  as  it  ever  must  be, 
with  such  exceptionally  brilliant  flowers  ;  yet  it 
but  rarely  blooms  at  all,  otherwise  it  would  be  to 
the  spring  garden  what  the  equally  brilliant 
i!auschneria  is  to  the  autumn.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  Ourisia  was  noted  flowering  in  two  col- 
lections, its  brilliant  drooping,  tubular  flowers 
very  striking.  Then  the  purple  of  Edraianthus 
serpyllifolium  was  very  etfeotive  because  com- 
paratively rare  among  early  flowers.  Another 
pretty  plant  of  singular  beauty  was  Heucheraribi- 
folia,  small  miniature  blossoms  on  frail  stems 
that  in  expanding  gave  a  slight  impression  of 
London  Pride.  Rubus  arcticus.  Primula  japonica, 
Lychnis  Lagasc.-e  also  appeared.  Many  Sedums 
and  several  Thymes  suited  for  rockwork  came 
also  in  for  attention.  By  no  means  less  so  a 
lovely  lot  of  border  Auriculas,  some  at  least  of 
which  have  been  previously  seen  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  attracted  greatly.  These  are  the  yellow, 
fragrant  kinds  from  Scotland,  and  certainly  a 
splendid  lot.  This  yellow  strain  is  indeed  a  fine 
one,  and  must  be  among  the  noted  flowers  of  this 
century.  The  effect  of  masses  of  them  can 
scarcely  be  realised,  but  with  the  ample  and  en- 
during leafage  would  be  fine  indeed. 

Jlost  of  the  things  cited  were  dwarf,  but  there 
were  a  few  of  the  taller  kinds  very  good.  Camas- 
sia  Leichtlini  alba  is  one  of  them.  This  was  the 
kind  intended  possibly  in  the  report,  and  is  far 
whiter  than  the  original  C.  Leichtlini.  The 
flowers  are  on  strong  spikes,  starry  in  character 
and  creamy  white.  The  spikes,  too,  are  very 
strong.  TroUius  Orange  Globe  was  grand,  and 
surpassed  all  else  in  the  GlobeFlower  family.  Quite 
new  things  in  the  hardy  plant  class  were  scarce  ; 
indeed,  while  hosts  of  quite  rare  things  were  seen 
and  admired,  it  is  the  fact  that  no  absolutely  new 
plant  was  shown,  such,  for  example,  as  Lilium 
rubellum  the  previous  year.  Of  this  kind,  though 
quantities  have  been  imported  since  the  plant 
was  seen  a  year  ago,  no  really  good  plant  was 
brought  to  the  Temple  show.  The  few  that  were 
seen  this  time  fail  to  do  the  plant  justice.  Tree 
P;eonies  made  quite  a  display  in  themselves,  and 
in  more  than  one  instance  remarkable  things  im- 


ported direct  from  Japan  were  seen.     These  are 
wonderful  in  size  and  colour  and  form. 

E.  J. 


Fuchsia  Biccartoni,  F.  gracilis,  and  Tro- 
p;i'olum  speciosum. — I  perused  the  note  on  p.  ',i&2 
under  this  heading  with  great  interest,  it  bring- 
ing back  to  my  mind  most  vividly  the  occasion  on 
wliich  I  saw  the  glorious  effect  produced  by  the 
plants  in  question  when  looking  round  the 
grounds  so  ably  managed  by  "  .T.  R."  a  few  years 
ago.  The  long  archway  covered  with  Fuchsias 
was  alone  worth  going  to  see,  but  the  freedom 
with  which  the  Flame  Nasturtium  grew  and  blos- 
somed was  quite  a  revelation  to  me.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  country  have  I  seen  it  so  much  at 
liome  as  in  '■  J.  R.'s''  and  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, and  whenever  anyone  mentions  tliis 
plant  to  me  I  always  recommend  him  to  take  a 
trip  to  North  Wales  if  he  would  wish  to  see  it  in 
full  perfection.  I  noticed  at  the  same  place  many 
other  interesting  plants  grown  outdoors  which 
are  too  tender  for  their  culture  to  be  essayed  in 
most  other  localities,  but  cannot  now  give  their 
names.  The  two  things  that  impressed  me  most 
were  the  Fuchsias  and  Trop;folums. — A.  W. 

Tufted  Pansies  at  the  Temple  show.— 
Frequently  the  contributions  to  this  group  have 
been  much  more  numerous  than  on  the  last 
occasion  of  the  meeting  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens.  Too  frequently  the  covering  of  space 
with  such  things  means  but  a  host  of  duplicates 
that  convey  but  little  to  the  general  visitor.  In- 
deed, there  are  so  many  repetitions  that  the 
selection  of  a  few  is  very  difiicult.  Flowers,  too, 
afford  but  little  instruction  beyond  the  colour 
represented,  and,  important  though  this  is,  its 
importance  is  not  one  whit  greater  than  the 
general  habit  and  vigour  of  constitution.  Some 
good  things  are  Lucy  Franklin,  yellow  and  white, 
and  Columba,  one  of  the  magpie  type.  Lark, 
rosy  mauve  and  white  ;  Mrs.  R.  K.  Mitchell,  rose- 
carmine,  white  eye  ;  Pembroke,  a  self  yellow,  and 
Kathleen  Pearson,  rose  white  centre,  are  also 
good.  Auricula  is  a  small  fljwer,  rosy  plum  and 
large  yellow  squared  centre  almost  rayless  and 
likely  to  be  of  service  in  the  raising  of  new  kinds 
in  the  future. — E.  J. 

Narcissus  bicolor  Grandee.— When  looking 
round  the  gardens  at  Stretton  Sugwas  Rectory 
on  May  18,  Prebendary  Ashley — who  is  a  most 
enthusiastic  amateur  gardener — drew  my  atten- 
tion to  a  clump  of  this  Narcissus  which  was 
growing  and  flourishing  most  freely  under  the 
shade  of  some  trees  not  far  from  the  house.  I  was 
much  astonished  to  find  Narcissi  flowering  at  so 
late  a  date  in  Herefordshire,  and  accordingly 
thought  it  worth  recording  in  the  pages  of  The 
Garden.  The  variety  in  question  has  a  white 
perianth  with  a  long,  clear  yellow  trumpet,  and 
IS  altogether  a  noble-looking  flower.  Flowering 
as  it  does  so  late  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known, 
and  my  advice  to  those  who  have  not  yet  got  it  is 
to  become  possessed  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Prebendary  Ashley  grows  a  great  number  of  all 
kinds  of  Narcissi,  which  succeed  remarkably  well 
with  him.  He  also  has  an  excellent  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants,  while  early-flowering  Ane- 
mones, Primroses,  and  Polyanthuses  are  also  a 
great  feature. — A.  W. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  season.— The  sea 
son  during  which  the  flowers  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
have  been  available  this  year  has  been  but  a  short 
one  both  in  the  woods  as  well  as  in  gardens. 
The  reason  for  this  may  be  rightly  attributed  to 
want  of  fine  weather,  as  rain  fell  nearly  every 
day  from  the  time  the  flowers  began  to  open  until 
they  were  over,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
the  bells  on  the  flower-spikes  decayed  almost  as 
fast  as  they  expanded.  This  was  most  unfortu- 
nate, as  in  the  generality  of  seasons  they  usually 
last  in  good  condition  in  the  cool  and  shady  woods 
for  quite  three  weeks  and  afford  many  an  abun- 
dant gathering.  There  are  some  few  acres  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  growing  in  the  woods  on  this 
estate  which  have  been  here  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  as  the  oldest  inhabitants  say  that  they 


were  there  in  their  young  days.  They  occupy  a 
warm  slope  and  grow  freely  amongst  the  under- 
wood. Here  tbey  flower  with  great  freedom,  and 
the  perfume  they  emit  on  a  warm  spring  day  is 
delightful.  At  one  time  the  public  were  allowed 
to  gather  the  flowers  without  restriction,  but, 
not  content  with  this  privilege,  many  began  to 
take  the  roots  also.  This  had,  of  course,  to  be 
stopped,  and  a  permit  has  now  to  be  obtained 
before  anyone  is  allowed  to  gather  either  these  or 
any  other  wild  flowers.  Had  not  this  repressive 
measure  been  adopted.  Daffodils,  Primroses,  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley  would  in  course  of  time  have 
disappeared  altogether,  and  the  woods  been 
robbed  of  what  is  now  a  very  attractive  feature 
every  spring. — A.  W.,  Sloke  Edith,  Hereford. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Iris  lacustris.— This  is,  perhaps,  the  pigmy  of 
its  genus  :  almost  without  a  sign  it  bursts  into 
bloom.  It  is  late  this  year,  but  to  make  amends 
for  its  lateness  and  the  short  duration  of  its 
flowers  it  has  three  distinct  periods  of  blooming. 
The  extreme  height  of  the  plant  may  be  3  inches, 
possibly  4  inches  in  some  situations.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  those  rock  garden  gems  that  one  would 
never  care  to  be  without  after  having  onoa 
grown  it. 

liUnaria  biennis  (Honesty).— This  is  common 
enough  in  the  white  form  as  well  as  the  typical 
purple,  and  once  you  get  it  into  the  garden  in  a 
seeding  state  ib  is  quite  as  persistent.  Less  com- 
mon, perhaps,  is  the  variety  with  flowers  dis- 
tinctly and  curiously  striped  with  white  on  the 
purple  ground,  such  as  I  see  here  now,  bub  it  is 
nob  a  flower  that  I  would  try  to  keep.  The  typical 
form  is  the  only  one  that  recalls  its  good  old 
name. 

Oraba  Dodeana.— For  a  month  past  this  has 
formed  dense  little  patches  of  the  purest  white. 
If  you  manage  to  grow  it  well — as  you  may  by  the 
aid  of  plenty  of  chalk — though  the  plant  is  so  very 
humble,  you  will  not  be  likely  to  overlook  it  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  It  is  a  charming 
match  for  the  pretty  Arabis  Steini,  and,  being  a 
litble  later,  prolongs  the  feature  we  most  desire — 
pure  white  patches  with  neatness  of  habit. 

Primula  frondosa.- 1  would  class  this  with 
the  hardiest,  freest,  and  most  effective  of  all  the 
alpine  PrimuUe.  Besides  these  good  points  it  has 
the  longest  succession  of  flowers.  It  began  to 
flower  here  in  February  in  a  cold  frame  with 
about  as  many  squares  of  glass  absent  as  were 
present,  and  only  this  week  have  the  last  of  the 
flowers  on  the  same  half  doxen  plants  disappeared. 
This  mention  of  a  cold  frame  in  no  way  implies 
that  the  plant  needs  protection.  Our  native  P. 
farinosa,  with  which  it  groups  botanieally,  is  nob 
hardier.  All  that  mention  of  frame  culture 
means  here  is  simply  the  glass  to  keep  off  wet 
and  grime,  the  latter  so  abundant  with  me  in  the 
midst  of  factories  and  forges. 

Carex  Fraseri. — This  is  quite  a  startling 
Grass  when  in  flower,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
two  months,  and  now  that  there  is  very  bulky 
seed  as  well  the  effect  is  still  more  interesting. 
The  old  foliage  reminds  one  of  a  dwarf  Yucca, 
and  is  evergreen.  The  young  foliage  comes  in 
early  spring,  enfolding,  like  a  cylinder,  the 
flower-scapes,  and  it  is  ot  the  most  delicabe  green, 
contrasting  with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  older 
grass.  The  spikelets  when  fresh,  with  the  upper 
half  of  barren  flowers  of  a  feathery  character  and 
the  lower  half  distinctly  formed  and  gebbing  more 
and  more  bulky  as  bhe  seed  swells,  keep  this 
prebty  Carex  much  in  evidence  for  many  weeks  in 
early  spring. 

Pentstemon  Newberryi.— This  as  a  May 
and  .Tune  bloomer  is  of  value.  As  I  have  before 
pointed  out,  it  is  a  bright-flowered  kind  of  the 
dwarf,  shrubby  section,  which  includes  so  few 
that  are  really  hardy.  This,  however,  may  be 
said  to  be  quite  hardy.  From  its  very  beginning 
here  some  five  years  ago,  when  I  first  got  ib  from 
my  friend  Mr.  j.  N.  Gerard,  of  New  York,  in  the 
form  of  seed,  it  has  had  no  other  than  the  most 
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hardy  treatment,  or  rather  hardly  any  treatment, 
but  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  has  the  brightest 
crimson-magenta  flowers  of  any  of  the  shrubby 
section  of  its  genus  that  I  know,  and  the  habit  is 
perfect  for  the  rock  garden. 

Viola  biflora,  V.  primulsefolia  and  V. 
canina  var.— By  chance  these  small  species  had 
been  placed  side  by  side,  and  in  due  time  began 
to  bloom  and  are  flowering  still.  This  note  was 
prompted  by  the  charming  effect  they  afforded 
at  the  bottom  of  a  rock  garden  facing  south. 
They  are  all  self-coloured,  yellow,  white,  and 
blue  respectively,  the  Dog  Violet  being  a  variety 
with  clear  sky-blue  flowers,  so  abundantly  pro- 
duced as  to  give  the  effect  of  the  bedding  Lobelia. 
Primulrefolia  is  rather  leafy  and  helped  balance 
the  high  colours  of  the  other  two.  If  these 
humble  plants  can  be  relied  upon  to  flower  well 
and  all  at  the  same  time,  they  are  well  worth  a 
trial  where  uncommon  and  eflective  bits  of  colour 
are  aimed  at  in  early  spring. 

The  white-flowered  Herb  Robert. — This 
as  seen  growing  in  iioor  soil  and  in  the  sandy 
walks  is  a  very  diflferent  plant  from  the  type  ;  all 
the  parts  are  more  compact  and  the  whole  plant 
less,  as  well  as  without  the  red  tint  in  the  stems 
and  leaf-stalks ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  a  green  and 
rigid  little  plant.  Its  chief  excellence  is  in  its 
pure  -white  flowers,  each  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, and  so  full  that  it  would  not  be  suspected 
by  many  to  be  so  nearly  related  to  Geranium 
Robertianum.  Of  course,  it  is  sometimes  found 
wild,  but  wildings  are  never  so  fine  in  their 
flowers  as  are  the  garden-grown  plants.  Then 
rne  must  needs  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  but  annual, 
t  hough  it  is  one  of  those  annuals  which  practically 
make  themselves  perennial  by  means  of  seeds, 
which  come  true,  as  my  self-sown  group  has 
shown  for  two  years.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  it  does  well  as  a  wall-top  plant. 

Wocdville,  Kirkslall.  J.  Wood. 


Anemone  sylvestris  fl. -pi.— This  isa  double 
form  of  the  well-known  Snowdrop  Anemone,  and 
if  not  possessing  even  half  the  grace  of  the 
typical  kind,  it  is  still  a  good  and  useful  addit 
The  large  white  flower-heads  are  nearly  globular 
and  erect,  losing  the  pretty  drooping  grace  that 
doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  "Snowdrop"  part  of 
its  popular  name.  The  two  plants,  howevei 
their  diverse  forms  will  interest  many, 
believe  there  is  room  in  the  garden  for  the  new 
double  kind,  which,  however,  lias  frequently  been 
seen  of  late.  The  habit  is  just  the  same  as  in  the 
type. 

Clematis  montana.— One  of  the  most  beauti 
ful  sights  I  have  come  across  for  a  very  long  time 
is  this  lovely  Clematis,  growing  and  entirely 
covering  the  school-house  and  school  at  Lawshall, 
a  Suflblt  village  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  It  ' 
the  more  remarkable  that  Mr.  S.  Frost,  who 
planted  it,  has  been  able  to  rear  it  to 
present  luxuriant  state,  for  the  roots  are  in  the 
playground  and  the  children  of  course  have  the 
run  of  it.  But  so  it  is,  and  a  really  magnificent 
plant,  mounting  over  gables  and  chimneys,  drap- 
ing the  windows  and  roof,  and  everywhere  a  mass 
of  pure  white  blossoms,  hanging  in  some  places 
in  long  pendent  wreaths,  in  others  trailing  close 
to  the  walls.  Few  of  our  new  hybrid  forms,  fi 
as  they  are,  could  withstand  this  rough  treatment 
and  yet  make  such  headway  as  this  plant  has 
done.-H.  R. 

Lithospermum  prostratum.— As  a  change 
from  such  plants  asAubrietias,  Arabis  and  others, 
and  to  succeed  these  in  bloom,  this  Lithospermum 
should  be  freely  grown.  Its  habit  fits  it  well  for 
planting  near  the  edges  of  herbaceous  borders,  in 
narrow  strips  near  the  house  where  there  is  not 
room  for  tall  plants,  or  in  the  rock  garden,  and 
in  any  of  these  positions  its  pretty  blue  flowers 
are  sure  to  be  admired.  They  light  up  beauti- 
fully with  the  summer  sun  against  the  deep  green 
leaves  and  continue  a  considerable  time  in 
beauty.  In  the  rock  garden  its  somewhat 
straggling  habit  is  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,   bare   places    in    the    centre    serving 


show  up  bits  of  stone  perhaps  and  giving  a 
natural  appearance  to  it,  but  if  grown  in  borders 
where  a  more  tidy  and  compact  plant  is  needed 
this  may  be  corrected  by  striking  young  plant?  as 
often  as  necessary,  and  setting  these  out  in  little 
groups  of  three  or  four  according  to  size.  Half- 
ripened  shoots  strike  freely  in  a  sandy  compost  in 

itumn. 

Tritonia  crocata.— Mention  of  the  Ixias  re- 
cently  in   The  C.iKDEN    as  a   beautiful   class  of 


the  present  time.  The  stems  are  short,  so  that  it 
is  not  nearly  so  useful  in  a  cut  state  as  the  Ixias 
and  Sparaxis,  but  if  grown  six  or  eight  bulbs  in 
a  pot  it  forms  a  neat  little  specimen  valuable  for 
many  decorative  purposes.  The  bulbs  may  be 
obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  from  most  dealers  of  such 
things  during  the  dormant  season.  A  fairly  sandy 
soil  suits  all  of  this  class  whether  grown  in  pots 
or  planted  out.  In  a  narrow  well-drained  border 
in  front  of  a  greenhouse  these  bulbs  may  in  many 


flowering  bulbs  reminds  one  that  there  are  other 
South  African  bulbs  woU  worthy  of  being  asso- 
ciated therewith  and  amenable  to  much  the  same 
treatment.  The  dilferent  Sparaxis  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  the  bluish  or  metallic  tints  of  the 
Babianas  are  very  distinct,  while  the  above-men- 
tioned Tritonia,  with  its  comparatively  large 
bright  saffron-coloured  blossoms,  forms  a  par- 
ticularly attractive  feature  in  the  greenhouse  at 


districts  be  planted  out  permanently,  biit  for 
greenhouse  decoration  at  this  season  they  are  par- 
ticularly valuable.— H.  P. 

White  Honesty.— With  reference  to  what 
has  been  written  of  late  in  The  Garden  respect- 
ing this  white  form  of  the  common  Honesty,  I 
may  mention  that  acres  of  it  have  been  grown 
annually  by  a  market  gardener  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.    It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  large  fitld  of 
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the  two  kinds  in  full  bloom.  J  am  not  aware  if 
this  grower  sends  any  of  the  blooms  to  market, 
but  it  is  very  probable,  as  he  largely  cultivates 
Violets,  Wallflowers,  &o.,  for  Covent  Garden.  I 
know  that  he  markets  a  lot  of  Honesty  for  winter 
decoration,  so  that  in  all  probability  thi§  plant  is 
with  him  a  source  of  income  in  spring  and  winter. 
I  have  been  told  that  these  large  breadths  of 
Honesty  are  very  profitable.  In  addition  to  the 
tall-growing  and  compact  forms  of  the  type  there 
is  a  parti-coloured  variety,  also  one  with  variegated 
foliage.  Both  these  are,  however,  of  weakly 
growDh.  If  the  variegated  form  could  be  im- 
proved as  regards  vigour,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  spring-flowering  plants  we  have. 
— J.  C,  Byfleet,  Surrey. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
In  all  matters  pertaining  to  garden  work  the  one 
engrossing  topic  of  the  closing  days  of  May  is 
the  weather.  Those  whose  memory  carries 
them  back  a  considerable  number  of  years  can 
recall  during  the  month  occasional  frosts  of  more 
or  less  seventy,  but  6ve  or  six  nights  in  succes- 
sion quite  at  the  end  are  almost  unprecedented. 
We  are,  fortunately,  much  sheltered  here,  and  a 
little  over  5-"  is  the  most  registered,  but  in  low- 
lying,  e.vposed  districts  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood the  glass  had  dropped  to  21°  and  '21)' on 
respective  nights,  and  a  clear  sweep  is  made  of 
Potato  foliage,  runner  Beans,  and  all  tender 
plants  to  which  protection  could  not  be  given. 
So  far  as  the  flower  garden  is  concerned,  it  is  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  know  when  weather  of  this 
kind  is  experienced  that  beds  and  borders  are 
filled  with  hardy  flowers,  and  although  the  cold 
may  arrest  growth  and  prevent  a  quick  develop- 
ment, it  is  not  likely  to  injure  either  bud  or  foli- 
age. Things,  as  stated  in  a  recent  note,  are 
decidedly  late,  but  a  glance  along  the  borders 
shows  the  following  in  flower  to-day  (May  29)  : 
Linum  narbonense  is  one  of  the  things  I  shall  do 
away  with  another  season  so  far  as  the  main 
borders  are  concerned,  for  although  individual 
blooms  have  a  lovely  shade  of  blue  that  is  rare 
and  a  delicate  beauty,  they  are  very  short-lived 
and  the  display  is  not  sufficiently  pronounced  for 
prominent  positions.  Pentstemon  glaber 
other  blue  (mostly  pale  blue)  flower  of  the  present 
season  not  yet  at  its  bast,  and  yet  another  of 
somewhat  similar  shade  that  is  making  a  good 
display  more  towards  the  back  of  the  border  is 
Lupinus  polyphyllus  Foxi.  Blooms  on  the  central 
spike  of  Verbascum  phixniceum  are  now  full  out, 
and  range  in  shade  from  nearly  white  to  deep 
purple.  Flants  of  this  remind  me  of  a  note 
penned  last  autumn,  in  which  attention  was 
directed  to  the  great  diS'erence  in  growth  am 
habit  of  the  many  perennials  that  help  to  mak, 
our  borders  beautiful  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  and  the  care  and  knowledge  necessary 
the  successful  planting  of  the  various  famil: 
Two  things,  for  instance,  sown  last  spring 
for  autumn  planting  were  this  same  Verbascum 
and  Anthemis  tinctoria.  At  the  present  time  the 
plants  of  the  former,  with  just  a  few  leaves,  barely 
cover  the  narrow  space  that  intervenes  between 
each,  whilst  the  Anthemis  has  flourished  to  an 
extent  that  threatens  to  monopolise  its  surround- 
ings, and  is  indeed  already  encroaching  on  other 
things  planted  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
dense  foliage  and  spreading  habit  render  it  amen- 
able to  restriction  of  a  somewhat  severe  type  ;  at 
the  same  time  its  proper  place  is  either  on  very 
large  borders  or  in  the  wild  garden.  Two  useful 
families  at  present  in  flower  widely  dissimilar, 
but  equally  useful  either  on  the  border  or  in  a  cut 
state,  are  Aquilegias  and  Pyrethrums,  and  in  this 
case  both  are  from  seedlings  raised  late  in  the 
spring  of  189S.  The  Aquilegias  are  a  good  strain, 
the  only  fault  being  that  the  percentage  of  yellows 
is  exceptionally  large.  The  Pyrethrums  are  extra 
good,  the  proportion  of  good  doubles  being  con 
siderably  in  excess  of  what  one  generally  gets 
from  a  batch  of  seedlings.  Geum  coccineura 
plenum  is  now  well  out  and  flowering  very  freely. 
For  a  fair-sized  bed  on  turf  let  me  recommend 


occasional  clumps  of  this  rising  from  a  carpet  o' 
Pinks.  The  double  white  Ranunculus  known  as 
Fair  Maids  of  France  is  very  good  just  at  present; 
and  is  valuable  both  for  the  purity  of  the  flowers 
and  the  length  of  time  they  are  retained.  It  is 
one  of  the  plants  that  does  very  well  in  total 
shade.  I  do  not  mean  right  beneath  trees,  but  in 
a  position  where  it  never  gets  any  sun. 

Writing  of  shade  for  plants  reminds  me  to  note 
an  experiment  tried  with  Lilium  candidum,  which, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  seems  likely  to  prove  successful. 
It  will  be  remembered  thao  a  considerable  amount 
of  correspondence  took  place  last  year  as  to  the 
disease,  or  diseases,  to  which  this  Lily  is  peculiarly 
liable,  and  I  think  it  was  generally  conceded  there 
are  at  least  two  distinct  forms— the  minute  fungus 
at  the  root  that  paralyses  growth  and  practically 
destroys  the  bulb,  and  the  disease  somewhat  akin 
to  black  mildew  that  destroys  the  foliage,  but  is 
not  injurious  save  in  a  negative  form  to  the  bloom, 
stem,  or  bulb.  I  write  only  in  a  negative  form, 
because  necessarily  the  whole  or  partial  destruc- 
tion of  foliage  has  a  prejudicial  efi'ect  alike  on  the 
proper  development  of  flower  or  after-ripening  of 
the  bulb,  but  this  is  very  different  from  the  disease 
under  ground,  which  is  fatal  to  stem  and  bloom. 
It  was  the  milder  form  that  troubled  me,  striking 
the  foliage  with  more  or  less  severity  and  so  de- 
stroying it  that  in  the  flowering  season  the  head 
of  bloom  looked  as  if  it  were  at  the  top  of  a  walk- 
ing stick,  the  few  leaves  left  hanging  down  brown 
and  shrivelled.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this 
(clearly  due  to  atmospheric  influence,  for  both 
bulb  and  stem  have  always  been  perfectly  sound) 
might  possibly  be  the  result  of  great  variation  in 
temperature,  the  difference  between  a  very  hot 
sun  pouring  on  the  foliage  in  the  day  and  cold 
dews,  with  the  glass  dropping  to  freezing  at  night, 
and  that  if  the  plants  were  shifted  to  a  cooler 
place  they  might  come  through  safely.  Acting 
on  this,  I  lifted  the  whole  of  the  bulbs  imme- 
diately after  flowering  and  transferred  them  to 
a  N.  W.  by  N.  border  that  had  been  trenched  and 
manured,  where  they  only  get  a  very  little  sun, 
and  that  just  the  declining  rays.  At  present  the 
experiment  seems  thoroughly  successful ;  certainly 
the  foliage  has  never  before  presented  such  a 
clean,  healthy  appearance  at  so  advanced  a  stage. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  anyone  interested  in  the  culture 
of  this  Lily  will  say  if  he  thinks  that  the  theory 
of  the  more  equable  temperature  for  the  foliage 
obtained  bj*  the  position  in  the  north  border  is 
really  the  cause  of  success.  I  should  like  before 
closing  these  notes  to  express  as  a  keen  lover  of 
hardy  flowers  my  deep  regret  at  the  loss  we  hav 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Kelway  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  tribute  to  his  worth 
p  .'^TS  of  The  Garden.  The  brief  account  of  a 
life's  work  among  flowers  is  admirably  conceived 
and  executed.  E.  Bi-rrell, 


Pruning  Aubrietias.  —  Until  I  saw  the 
remarks  of  "  E.  .1  "  in  a  rcent  issue  of  The 
Garden  I  never  heard  of  Aubrietias  requiring 
pruning.  My  own  experience  shows  that  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary.  Fully  twenty  years  ago  the  late 
Mr.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir,  gave  me  a  small  plant  of 
the  purple-flowered  seedling  which  went  under 
the  name  of  Ingram's  variety.  It  was  planted  on 
a  sunny  position  in  my  rock  garden,  and  has 
flourished  there  ever  since.  It  has  never  been 
touched,  and  the  clump  is  now  fully  5  feet  across 
and  full  of  flowers  every  spring.  I  have  a 
plant  of  the  rose-coloured  variety  Leichtlini. 
This  is  doing  equally  well,  though  of  course  as  it 
has  been  only  two  years  planted  it  is  nob  so  large. 
The  only  pruning  that  this  has  received  is  the 
taking  away  of  pieces  to  give  to  friends.  My 
experience  unquestionably  shows  the  value  of  the 
let-alone  policy. — Delta. 

Meconopsis  cambrica  (the  Welsh  Poppy).— 
This  makes  a  fine  display  in  the  mixed  flower 
border  during  the  early  summer  months.  The 
amount  of  flowers  produced  by  a  single  plant  is 
derful,  and  if  the  root?  are  only  kept  moist 
the  plants  continue  to  blossom  for  a  long  time.  I 
"lave  a  few  plants  of  it  growing  in  a  border  on 
the  north  side  of  my  house,  which  succeed  and 
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last  in  flower  well  into  July.  Once  it  is  esta- 
blished in  the  border  there  is  but  little  fear  of 
losing  it,  so  hardy  is  it  and  so  freely  does  it  grow. 
It  also  reproduces  itself  very  abundantly  from 
seed,  and  unless  any  of  the  latter  should  be 
required  for  any  purpose,  none  of  the  seed-pods 
should  be  allowed  to  ripen ;  otherwise  it  will 
become  a  nuisance  and  smother  up  everything 
else.  Its  pure  yellow  flowers  look  particularly 
handsome  when  arranged  either  by  themselves  or 
with  other  flowers.  To  have  them  last  as  long  as 
possible  when  placed  in  water,  the  flowers  should 
be  cut  when  they  first  open.  If  this  is  done, 
they  last  quite  a  week  before  the  petals  drop.— 

Lily  of  the  Valley  after  forcing.— Where 
this  is  largely  forced  ic  often  happens  that  good 
crowns  of  the  later  batches  throw  up  a  leaf  shoot 
with  the  bloom-spike.  This  being  so,  when  gather- 
ing the  blooms  a  large  number  of  the  leaves  are 
not  wanted,  and  as  these  crowns  are  not  subjected 
to  excessive  heat  like  the  early  batches,  they  are 
much  stronger.  During  the  last  nine  or  ten 
years  I  have  had  many  like  this.  Being  the  very 
best  kinds,  I  considered  it  unwise  to  throw 
them  away.  Accordingly  I  had  them  whea 
the  blooms  were  removed  taken  into  pits  to 
harden  off,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  per- 
mit these  have  been  planted  out  on  prepared  land 
in  odd  corners.  The  first  season  they  make  no 
more  leafage,  but  die  down  in  due  course.  The 
following  spring  they  grow  away  nicely  and  in- 
crease in  strength  every  year.  This  season  I 
have  been  gathering  from  crowns  forced  five  years 
ago  and  treated  in  this  way.  Last  year  they  gave 
good  flowers  and  this  year  far  better.  The  leaves 
are  large,  with  long-stemmed  flower-spike -i,  with 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  blooms  on  a  spike.  They 
are  growing  on  a  narrow  border  in  full  sun.  I 
give  them  several  good  soakings  of  manure  water 
through  the  growing  season. — Dorset. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Beauty.— At  the  fruit 
and  Chrysanthemum  show  held  at  Great  Mal- 
vern in  November  last,  a  table  filled  with 
plants  of  this  Pelargonium  in  full  bloom  at  that 
dull  season  of  the  year  presented  a  fine  blaze  of 
colour,  so  beautiful  and  bright  were  the  blossoms. 
It  is  a  dwarf-habited  and  compact  growing  kind, 
giving  one  the  impression  that  it  might  turn  out 
to  be  useful  in  the  flower  garden.  The  flowers 
are  freely  produced  on  good  stout  footstalks, 
which  are  of  medium  length,  the  individual  pips 
being  well  formed,  round  and  smooth,  and  in 
colour  much  like  the  old  zonal  named  Lizzie 
Brooks  (that  used  to  be  so  largely  grown  a  few 
years  back)  or  a  bright  salmon-scarlet.  I  bought 
a  sufficient  number  to  enable  me  to  work  up  a 
good  stock  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  a 
success  outdoors.  This  has  been  done,  three  beds 
having  been  filled  with  it.  It  is  of  course  yeb 
much  too  early  to  pronounce  any  opinion  regard- 
ing it  in  this  respect.  Even  if  it  should  prove 
unsatisfactory  outdoors,  I  have  had  sufficient 
experience  of  it  to  say  that  it  is  an  excellent 
winter  bloomer,  and  it  will  prove  a  great  acquisi- 
tion if  for  this  purpose  alone.  My  plants  flowered 
freely  right  through  the  winter  and  spring. — 
A.  W. 

The    florist's    Ranunculus An    unusual 

and  considerable  display  of  this  old-fashioned 
early  summer  -  flowering  plant  just  now  being 
made  at  Hampton  Court  Gardens  will  serve  very 
materially  to  attract  public  attention  to  its 
fine  qualities  and  undoubted  beauty.  No  doubt 
these  plants  have,  with  many  otlier  old,  yet 
favourite  things,  been  much  elbowed  out  of 
popularity  because  they  did  not  suit  ordinary 
bedding  arrangements.  They  bloom  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  there- 
fore are  commonly  regarded  as  too  late  for  spring 
effects  and  too  early  for  summer  ones.  At 
Hampton  Court  the  bulk  of  the  plants  is  found 
in  two  large  beds,  each  one  containing  several 
hundreds.  Their  somewhat  uneven  growth  and 
singular  variety  in  colours  and  markings  save 
them  somewhat  from  the  charge  of  being  flat, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  all  the  same  that  less 
bizarre  masses  and  clumps  of  a  dozen  plants  of 
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the  same  in  colour  intermixed  with  various  other 
and  less  formal  plants  would  have  a  more  pleasing 
etiect.  The  plants  have  done  remarkably  well, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  self  colours,  especially  the 
deep  ones,  are  singularly  effective  and  beautiful. 
The  old  florists'  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of 
Ranunculuses  were  very  elaborate  and  exact,  and 
probably  assumption  that  they  were  necessary 
has  done  something  to  help  keep  them  out  of 
gardens.  But  the  Hampton  Court  experiment 
has  fully  demonstrated  that  the  roots  will  suffer 
no  harm,  neither  will  the  plants  left  unprotected, 
and  also  that  these  Ranunculuses  are  of  very 
charming  character  and  merit  wide  cultivation. 
In  similar  large  beds  Spanish  Irises  are  closely 
planted.  These  will  no  doubt  give  fine  masses  of 
flower  shortly,  but  I  could  but  think  had  the 
Irises  been  thinly  planted  over  the  Ranunculuses, 
the  effect  would  have  been  more  pleasing  and 
both  plants  would  have  gained.— A.  1). 

Hybrid  Lilies.— Side  by  side  in  Messrs.  Wal- 
lace's exhibit  at  the  Temple  show  were  the  two 
hybrid  Lilies  in  the  production  of  which  the 
Japanese  Lilium  Hansoni  has  played  a  part,  viz., 
L.  Dalhansoni  and  L.  Marhan.  The  older  and 
better-known  L.  Dalhansoni  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Powell,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  first  flowered  in 
1S90.  It  was  obtained  from  L.  Maitagtn 
dalmaticum,  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of 
L.  Hansoni.  In  this  the  flower  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  purple  colouring  of  the  seed- 
bearing  parent,  lit  up  as  it  were  by  tlio 
yellow  of  L.  Hansoni.  In  some  bloon.s 
this  latter  tint  is  more  pronounced  than 
in  others.  It  does  well  in  the  open  ground , 
especially  where  so  situated  that  the  younf; 
shoots  are  partially  sheltered  from  cold 
cutting  winds  in  the  spring,  as  it  start.i 
into  growth  early  in  the  season.  L.  Mar 
han  is  altogether  a  paler  flower,  the  ground 
colour  being  yellowish,  suffused  more  c-r 
less  with  a  bronzy  tint.  It  was  first  shov  n 
by  C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
at  a  meeting  of  our  Royal  Horticultund 
Society  on  .lune  2S  last  year,  when  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  it.  As  far  a> 
I  have  seen,  L.  Marhan  appears  to  I  c 
equally  vigorous  with  the  older  hybrid. 
Lilies  of  this  class  do  well  in  a  sandy  loam 
that  is  not  parched  up  at  any  time.  Yet 
another  hybrid  Lily  figured  conspicuously 
in  the  group,  viz.,  L.  testaceum  or  excelsum, 

a  hybrid   between  the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  

candidum)  and  the  scarlet  Turk's-cap  (L. 
chalcedonicum),  but  whose  origin  and  early 
history  seem  doubtful. — H.  P. 

Iiily  of  the  Valley  under  trees. — A 
somewhat  frequent  question  is,  what  is 
most  suitable  to  plant  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  and  usually  such  things  as  Ivy, 
Periwinkle,  London  Pride,  and  the  like 
are  recommended.  An  instance  of  the 
suitability  of  the  above  came  under  notice 
quite  recently  in  a  Thames-side  garden.  Too  fre- 
quently, however,  with  shade  there  is  an  intoler 
able  dryness  not  suited  to  many  plants,  but  in  the 
instance  referred  to — owing  no  doubt  to  the  near 
proximity  of  the  river  itself — there  were  coolness 
and  comparative  moisture  that  assisted  greatly 
to  make  success  so  complete.  The  plants  were 
the  residue  of  several  jears  from  forcing,  and  the 
variety  known  as  the  Berlin.  Originally  small 
beds  were  planted,  each  about  2h  feet  wide  and 
50  feet  to  00  feet  in  length.  Now  there  are  some 
ten  such  beds,  all  very  similar  in  point  of  vigour, 
the  difference  being  greatest  where  the  oldest 
beds  occur.  During  the  past  fortnight  or  more 
many  hundreds  of  spikes  have  been  gathered  from 
this  welcome  plantation— a  plantation  that  for 
years  previous  had  been  an  eyesore  to  the  garden 
at  this  point.  Of  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  the 
following  measurements  will  suffice.  From  the 
oldest  and  strongest  beds,  flowering  stems  up- 
wards of  a  foot  in  length  and  bearing  thirteen 
and  fourteen  bells  were  freqrent,  the  stems  strong 
and  rigid.  Foliage,  too,  was  quite  equal,  three 
finely  developed  leaf-blades  to  each  crown  being 
the    blade    of    the    leaves    measuring 


.34  inches  broad  and  iih  inches  long.  No  special 
treatment  is  given,  and  the  whole  plantation  is 
thickly  planted  with  rather  old  Apple  trees  that 
produce  but  little  good  fruit,  yet  are  held  sacred 
by  the  owner.  Such  a  plantation  in  any  garden 
and  in  similar  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  be 
appreciated  at  its  fullest  worth. — E.  J. 


■CUSHION  IRISES  IN  AMERICA. 
Three  years  ago,  when  planting  some  large, 
newly-made  borders  in  front  of  the  garden  walls, 
I  thought  I  would  try  some  of  these  lovely  Irises 
to  see  how  they  would  succeed  with  ordinary 
treatment,  believing  that  the  conditions  of  climate 
here  would  favour  them,  and  the  results  have  sur- 
passed expectations,  as  this  season  I  have  been 
rewarded  with  a  magnificent  display  of  flowers. 
When  planting,  the  rhizomes  were  merely  pressed 
firmly  down  in  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and 
the  plants  have  been  untouched  since.  I.  iberica 
began  to  flower  about  April  '20,  and  every  growth 
threw  up  a  bloom,  some  of  the  plants  having 
eight  flowers.  It  is  a  gem,  coming  so  early  and 
fine,  each  ilower  lasting  fully  a  week  in  perfec- 
tion. It  was  closely  followed  by  I.  lupina,  which, 
however,    lacks    the    clear    colour    and    general 


flower  at  all  satisfactorily.  It  seems  to  like  to  root 
among  stones  in  my  rock  garden,  but  although  it 
generally  appears  very  healthy,  it  hardly  ever  pro- 
duces flowers.  This  seems  to  be  the  experience  of 
several  of  my  friends. — S.  T.,  Ulverston. 

Narcissus  calathinuB.— Bulbs  of  this  lovely 
plant  collected  four  years  ago  have  been  grown 
since  in  the  open  ground  without  any  protection 
around  Paris.  They  seem  to  be  cjuite  at  home  and 
have  improved  every  year,  but  they  have  never  been 
so  fine  as  this  season.  The  bed  was  a  mass  of  bloom 
and  the  flowers  very  large  and  of  great  substance. 
The  bulbs  do  equally  well  grown  in  pots,  and  flower 
always  at  the  end  of  April,  The  bulbs  are  lifted  and 
replaoted  every  year.  —  D.  GuiHENEUF,  20,  Rue 
Albouy,  Paris. 

liObalia  Firefly.— Of  this  Lobelia  there  would 
appear  to  be  two  plants  in  the  field,  for  the  va- 
riety Firefly  figured  among  a  number  of  hybrid 
kinds  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  which  were,  I  believe,  all 
raised  by  them.  For  a  few  years  at  least  they  were 
very  popular,  and  in  any  selection  of  the  best  the 
variety  Firefly  was  usually  included.  It  will  be  found 
referred  to  in  The  Gabdex,  Sept.  24,  1884  (p.  268). 
The  variety  alluded  to  on  page  364  is  apparently  a 
more  recent  production  than  the  above. — H.  P. 

Harpalium  rigidum.— Those  who  have  to  fur- 
nish quantitips  of  cut  flowers  know  the  value  of  the 


attractn  eness  of  I  iberica  I  susiana,  too,  has 
bloomed  freely,  with  flowers  of  great  size.  It 
has  been  seen  here  by  many  who  never  saw  it 
before,  and,  in  spite  of  its  quaint  neutral  tints, 
called  forth  admiration  from  all  who  saw  it.  I 
had  about  fifty  fine  flowers  open  during  the 
middle  of  May.  Now  (May  29)  I.  Lorteti  is  in 
full  bloom  and  proves  equally  as  free  as  the  pre- 
ceding. In  point  of  colour  it  is  a  beauty,  but  the 
flowers  lack  the  symmetrical  form  of  I.  susiana, 
the  falls  being  somewhat  smaller  than  the  stan- 
dards and  otherwise  not  so  well  displayed,  having 
a  tendency  to  recurve  and  partly  envelop  the 
stem.  I.  Gatesi  and  I.  nigricans  were  planted  at 
the  same  time,  but  both  species  failed,  possibly 
owing  to  their  being  rather  poor  plants  when 
received,  so  will  be  tried  again. 
Mailison,  N.J.  A.  Heurington. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FLOWER. 

Ourisia  coeeinea.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  their  experience  of  Ourisia  coeeinea  Y  It  is  such 
a  lovely  flower  that  it  is  well  worth  trying  to  grow 
well.     On  a  cool  soil  here|,it  grows  well   but  fails  to 


above  showj  subject ,  in  fact,  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
name  a  moie  graceful  flower  arranged  in  tall  vases. 
As  a  rule  the  flowers  may  be  cut  with  almost  any 
length  of  stem,  which  adds  to  their  vabie,  and  the 
brilliant  yellow  colour,  too,  is  so  telling.  Almost  any 
soil  suits  it,  but  a  fairly  deep  one  is  desirable,  as  in 
shallow  mediums  the  plants  soon  flag  in  hot  weather. 
Being  such  a  free  grower  and  rooter,  division  is  neces- 
sary every  third  year  or  so.  When  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  an  indefinite  period  it  is  diflicult  to 
eradicate.  It  has  a  charming  eflect  in  the  mixed 
herbaceous  border,  and  I  remember  once  seeing  some 
very  elegant  clumps  in  the  terrace  border  at  Suudridge 
Park,  plants  also  occupying  a  more  shaded  position 
afliordiug  a  wealth  of  bloom  for  cutting. — C.  N. 

Pyrethrums.— Reference  was  recently  made  to 
the  great  value  of  these,  especially  the  single  va- 
rieties, for  cutting.  Some  of  the  white  and  creamy 
varieties  look  charming  arranged  in  tall  glasses, 
a  little  suitable  foliage  being  added.  Pyrethrums 
are  thirsty  siibjects,  the  plants  soon  flagging  during 
hot  weather  if  the  position  is  a  too  sunny  one.  I 
have  had  excellent  results  from  planting  on  a  north 
border,  the  plants  continuing  to  bloom  over  a  long 
period  and  the  flowers  lasting  a  good  time  when  cut. 
Pyrethrums,  however,  are  not  a  success  in  all  gardens, 
and  I  think  failures  sometimes  occur  from  late  iiutiuuu 
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planting.  Indeed,  my  experience  is  that  spring  plant- 
ing is  always  advisable,  as  I  have  had  a  good  many 
blanks  occur  in  autamn-planted  beds.  Acting  on  the 
advice  of  an  old  florist  in  the  midlands,  I  tried  spring 
planting,  with  the  result  that  I  had  few  losses.  My 
soil  was  of  a  rather  light  nature,  well  drained.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Jenkins  will  kindly  give  his  opinion  on 
autumn  and  spring  planting. — J.  C. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
June  13. 
With  less  than  a  fortnight  intervening  between 
the  Temple  show  and  that  of  Tuesday  last  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  James'  Street,  Westminster,  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  surmised  that  a  considerable 
falling  off  would  be  manifest.  Such,  however, 
was  quite  the  opposite,  the  show  in  fact  being  an 
extremely  full  one. 

The  show  was  a  general  all-round  display  of 
superior  quality.  Notably  was  this  the  case  with 
the  grand  exhibit  of  Orchids  from  Messrs.  Veitch, 
to  which  the  gold  medal  was  most  deservedly 
awarded,  and  in  that  of  the  high-class  produce 
from  Aldenham  for  the  Sherwood  cup  for  vege- 
tables. Both  of  these  were  distinctly  fine. 
Hardy  flowers  were  present  in  quantity,  whilst 
from  under  glass  both  Carnations  and  Cannas 
were  remarkably  good. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  nearly  100  new  Fellows 
were  elected  on  Tuesday  last,  these  being  chiefly 
the  outcome  beyond  any  doubt  of  the  Temple 
show.  One  remark  heard  expressed  is  also  worth 
recording,  viz  ,  "That  the  show  of  last  Tuesday 
was  more  enjoyable  than  the  Temple  show,"  which 
was  beyond  the  appreciation  of  many  by  reason 
of  quantity  and  also  in  some  measure  throuj;h  the 
heat  that  prevailed  on  the  former  occasion. 
The  time  must  ultimately  come  when  some  defi- 
nite steps  will  have  to  be  taken  as  rei^ards  the 
future  exhibits  of  the  society  both  on  the  occasion 
of  the  larger  as  well  as  the  smaller  exhibitions 
that  are  held. 

Orchid   Oommittee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  — 

OdoNTOOLOSSUM   AdRIAX.E    AslIWORTHIASl'Ar. — 

This  is  a  lovely  form  with  the  intermediate 
characteristics  of  O.  crispum  and  0.  Hunnewelli- 
anum.  The  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  is  creamy 
white,  thickly  covered  with  numerous  reddish 
brown  spots,  the  petals  white,  with  numerous 
brown  spots  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
segment.  The  lip  is  white,  sliading  to  yellow  on 
the  disc.  The  plant  carried  a  five-flowered 
raceme.  From  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  Harefield  Hall, 
Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Cattle VA  Mossi.*;  Victoria.— This  is  a  fine 
form,  the  sepals  and  petals  large,  very  faintly 
tinted  with  rose.  The  broad  lip  is  much  crisped 
on  the  margin,  creamy  white,  shading  to  deep 
yellow.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  lobe  there  are 
some  tracings  of  rose.  The  side  lobes  have  also 
a  suffusion  of  rose.  The  plant  carried  a  two- 
flowered  raceme.  From  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Glebelands,  South  Woodford. 

Cattleva  Eldorado  (Glebelands  variety).— 
This  is  a  large-flowered  variety  of  the  C.  E.  splen- 
dens  section.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep 
rose.  The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  rich  crimson - 
purple,  shading  to  deep  yellow,  the  side  lobes 
pale  rose.  The  plant  carried  a  two  flowered 
raceme.     From  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler. 

Cattleva  Me.vdeli  albesce.vs. — This  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  pure  white  C.  M,  Blunti 
we  have  seen.  The  sepals  and  petah  are  white 
except  a  faint  tint  of  colour  towards  the  base. 
The  lip  is  white,  shading  to  yellow,  with  some 
purple  through  the  base  of  the  throat.  A  plant 
carrying  a  two-flowered  raceme  came  from  the 
collection  of  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen. 


L.eho-Cattleya  Lucilia  (L.  elegans  x  C. 
Dowiana). — The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy 
white,  slightly  tinted  with  rose  on  the  margins. 
The  petals  have  also  some  rose  veinings  at  the 
apex.  The  lip  is  flat,  crimson-purple  in  front, 
mottled  with  creamy  white.  The  side  lobes  are 
bright  yellow,  veined  at  the  base  and  through  the 
throat  with  purple.     Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

EpiDENi>RrM  LAN'CLEYEXSE  (E.  Wallisi  X  E. 
pseudo-Epidendrum). — This  is  a  distinct  hybrid, 
having  the  intermediate  characteristics  of  the 
parent  species  both  in  habit  of  growth  and  in  the 
flower.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  yellow, 
the  broad  lip  deep  yellow,  the  whole  of  the  centre 
area  suffused  with  purple.  The  small  plant  car- 
ried a  single  flower.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd. 

OdONTOGLOSSU.II     CORADINEI     VAR.     CrAWSIIAV- 

ANUM. — The  ground  colour  is  bright  yellow, 
covered  with  unusually  large  spots,  the  lip 
yellow,  with  some  white  on  the  disc  and  a  large 
brown  blotch  in  the  centre.  The  plant  carried  a 
thirteen-flowered  raceme.  From  Mr.  Da  B. 
Crawshay,  Bosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons  for  one  of  the  finest  groups  we  have  ever 
seen  them  stage  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Man}-  choice 
and  beautiful  hybrids  and  species  were  included. 
The  most  prominent  subjects  were  the  Cattleyas 
and  Lrtlias,  which  included  finely-flowered  plants 
of  dark  and  light  forms  of  L.  purpurata.  L.  La- 
tona  (L.  purpurata  x  L  cinnibarina)  and  L.-C. 
Hippolyta(C.  Mossia'  x  L.  cinnabarina)  were  most 
effective.  L.C.  Zaphyra(C.  Mendeli  x  L  xanthina) 
with  its  creamy  white  petals  and  dark  lip  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  various  forms  repre- 
sented in  the  charming  L.-C.  Eudora(L.  purpurata 
X  C.  Mendeli).  L.-C.  Canhamiana(L. purpurata  x 
C.  Mossi.-e)  was  represented  by  a  charming  form, 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  very  dark,  the  throat 
suffused  with  deep  golden  yellow.  Cattleyas  in- 
cluded some  of  the  best  forms  of  C.  Mendeli,  C. 
Warneri,  and  C.  Mossi.t.  C.  M.  Reineckiana  was 
also  included.  Sobralia  kermesina  with  its  pure 
white  flowers  was  very  attractive.  Disa  Veitchi 
with  its  two  shades  of  rosy  pink  flowers  was  most 
effective.  The  lovely  Phahi-nopsis  Ludde-vio- 
lacea  with  two  expanded  flowers  and  several 
buds  has  the  combined  characteristics  of  the 
parents,  the  flowers  rose-purple,  marbled  with 
a  lighter  shade  of  colour.  P.  John  Seden  was 
also  included,  a  cut  spike  carrying  two  flowers. 
Spathoglottis  aureo-Vieillardi,  with  its  yellow 
sepals  and  petals,  spotted  with  reddish  purple, 
the  lip  purple  in  front,  shading  to  yellow,  suffused 
and  spotted  with  purple  towards  the  base  ;  On- 
cidiums,  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums,  Epiden- 
drums,  Miltonias,  Cypripediums,  Ctelogynes,  Cym- 
bidiums,  and  other  interesting  species  were  pro- 
minent and  well  represented.  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co.  sent  a  lovely  form  of  Lrelio-Cittlaya 
Ingrami  (C.  Dowiana  x  L.  pumila),  a  distinct 
form  of  L.-C.  Canhamiana,  L  -C.  elegans  Schiller- 
iana,  La-lia  tenebrosa,  and  soma  fiely- flowered 
plants  of  the  lovely  Dandrobium  atro  violacaum. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  a  nice  group 
consisting  principally  of  finely  -  flowered  and 
beautiful  varieties  of  Cattleya  Missis,  several 
grand  forms  of  C.  Mendeli,  and  a  dark  form  of 
L;elia  tenebrosa.  L.  Cowiana  has  yellow  flowers, 
very  similar  to  small  bloocns  of  L.  flava,  and  is 
probably  a  geographical  form  of  that  species. 
Several  tine  forms  of  Odonto^lossum  crispum, 
a  good  variety  of  Aerides  Mendeli,  a  finely- 
flowered  plant  of  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum 
and  other  interesting  Orchids  were  included.  A 
silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Stanley,  Mobbs,  and  Ashton  sent  a  large  group 
consisting  principally  of  finely-flowered  Miltonias 
and  Odontoglossums.  Among  the  many  forms  of 
Cattleya  Mossia?  was  a  plant  of  the  lovely  C.  M. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Fielding  with  three  flowers.  Several 
good  form?  of  C.  Loddigesi,  C.  Mendeli,  Ladia 
tenebrosa  in  varied  forms,  Cypripediums,  Ly- 
castes,  Chysis  bractescens,  and  a  good  plant  of 
Physosiphon  Loddigesi  with  fourteen  spikes  of 
flower  were  also  noted  here  (silver 
medal). 


Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  was  awarded  a  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal  for  a  grand  group.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  features  was  Miltonia  vexillaria 
Memoria  J.  D.  Owen,  in  which  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  deep  rose,  the  lip  rose,  shading  to 
white,  with  a  rich  crimson  blotch  at  the  base. 
The  plant  carried  two  spikes  with  seven  and  eight 
flowers  respectively.  Among  tha  many  good 
forms  of  C.  Mendeli  was  C.  M.  Model,  with  pale 
rose  segments  and  an  exceedingly  dark  front  lobe 
to  the  lip,  which  was  in  striking  contrast)  to  C. 
M.  Nellie  Wigan,  which  was  white  except  the 
yellow  in  the  throat,  and  having  a  rose  purple 
blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  front  lobe.  Several 
grand  plants  and  varieties  of  C.  Mossi.f,  a  beauti- 
ful form  of  C.  M.  Reineckiana  with  four  flowers, 
several  finely-flowered  Cypripediums,  Epiden- 
drum?, Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  other  in- 
teresting Orchids  were  included.  Mr.  J.  Brad- 
shaw,  Southgate,  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  for  a  fine  group,  consisting  principally  of 
finely-flowered  Odontoglossums,  good  varieties  of 
Cattleyas,  Lielias,  Dandrobiums,  Lycastes,  and 
the  charming  Epidendrum  vitellinum  mijus. 
Mr.  Da  B.  Crawshay  was  awarded  a  silver  Bank- 
sian medal  for  a  grand  lot  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  the  whole  group  displaying  remarkable 
culture.  To  indicate  how  well  the  plants  thrive 
at  Rasetield,  a  plant  was  included  carrying  a 
lirge  seed-pod  on  last  season's  growth.  This 
year  it  hid  two  breaks,  and  each  growth 
carried  a  fina  raceme  of  flowers,  not  hav- 
ing felt  in  any  way  the  strain  of  seeding.  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rjthschild  sent  Birtholina  pecti- 
nata,  a  Capa  spacies,  the  sepals  pile  grean,  the 
petals  whiw,  lined  with  bluish  purple.  Tha  lip 
consists  of  long  hairy  segments,  white,  suffused 
and  shaded  with  a  bluish  tint  of  colour.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Bird,  West  Wickham,  sent  a  good  form  of 
Odontoglossum  Andersonianuao  and  0.  crispum. 
Mr.  T.  Rochford  received  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion for  a  finely-grown  plant  of  0.  Adrian.-e  with 
two  spikes  of  flower.  Mr.  R  Fletcher  also  sent 
a  form  of  O.  Adrian*.  Mr.  B.  B.  Laech,  Wood 
Hall,  Dulwich,  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Epidendium 
Wallisi,  one  of  the  twelve  growths  being  nearly 
.')  feet  high  and  carrying  twenty  two  flowers. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Symonds  showed  a  dark  form  of  Laslia 
purpurata.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Glasnevin,  sent 
the  orange-scarlet  Epidendrum  porphyreum  and 
Eulophia  conguensis,  with  upwards  of  a  dozan  of 
its  rose  and  purple  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Balton 
showed  Cattleya  Mendeli  Blue  Queen,  a  distinct 
variety,  having  a  bluish  suffusion  on  the  front 
lobe  of  the  lip,  the  sepals  and  patals  pare  white. 
Mr.  J.  Gurney-Fowler  had  a  dirk  form  of  C.  Men- 
deli with  splished  petals,  a  dark  Lve'.ia  purpurata 
and  a  C.  Mossi;e  of  the  C.  M.  Arnoldiana  sec- 
tion. Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt  sent  a  distinC.  light  form  of 
Lslia  tenebrosa,  Cattleya  Forbesi  and  Zygopata- 
lum  citrinum. 

Floral  Committee. 


The  following  obtained  an  award  of  merit  :  — 

Lui'iN'us  AREORECs  .ALi;rs  Sxow  (^)aKE.v. — This 

is  all  that  is  suggested   by  the  above  names,  a 

really  good  white  Tree  Lupine,  that,  judging  by 

the  profusion  of  its  spikes,  is  fully  as  free  as  the 


ong: 


nal   form  ;    indeed,   in   the  length  of  spike 


alone  it   surpasses  the  old    kind.     From  Mr. 
Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton. 

Rose  Purity. — A  pure  white  garden  or  decora- 
tive variety,  exceedingly  free  flowering  and  of  good 
form,  particularly  in  the  bud  state.  From  Messrs. 
(ieo.  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath. 

Rose  Yellow  Noisette.— The  long  tapering 
buds  of  this  Rose  alone  suggest  a  variety  that 
will  expand  freely,  and  this  is  the  case.  The 
variety  is  also  very  free  flowering,  the  soft  yellow 
shade  being  very  pleasing.  From  Messrs.  Geo. 
Cooling  and  Son. 

Carnation  Don  Carlos. — A  border  kind  of  the 
fancy  section.  The  flower  is  of  good  form,  and 
the  plant  of  vigorous  habit.  It  is  a  yellow  ground, 
with  rose-scarlet  markings.  From  Mr.  Martin 
Smith,  Hayes,  Kent  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick). 

Carnation  Lady  Rose.— A  Malmaison  form, 
the  predominating  shade  being  rose,  though  very 
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diotiiicb  in  shade,  aad  having  a  subdued  light 
silvery  tint,  just  seen  on  the  tips,  on  the  reverse 
of  the  petals.     From  Mr.  M.  Smith. 

Carnation  Florizel  (Malmaison).— Witho 
doubt  the  most  remarlsable  addition  to  the  group 
for  a  long  time,  pvrticularly  in  point  of  colour, 
which  is  a  rose-cerise  shade,  a  near  approach 
indeed  to  the  colour  of  the  Duchess  of  Fife 
among  border  kinds.  From  Mr.  Martin  Smith, 
Haves,  Kent. 

Carxatiox  Ossian.— a  fancy  border  Isind,  the 
flower  of  good  form  and  substance,  yellow  and 
purple  shades  with  heliotrope  predominating. 
From  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough. 

Carnation-  Falcon  —A  Rjod  yellow  border 
kind,  the  flowers  full,  slightly  shaded  with  buff' 
From  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Carnation  Galii.ee.— Also  of  the  border  type, 
and  very  distinct,  the  small  yellow  base  heavily 
margined  with  crimson-purple.  From  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

Carnation  Galatea.— A  fine  vellow  border 
kind,  distinctly  edged  scarlet.  From  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

Carnation  Goldfinch. — A  very  full  self-yel- 
low flower  of  fine  form.     From  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Carn.-vtion  Agnes  Sorrel.— One  of  the  finest 
of  the  crimson  selfs  we  have  seen,  the  shade  not 
only  a  bright  one,  but  as3isted  materially  by  a 
lighter  touch  of  scarlet  near  the  margin.  From 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Rhododendron  Essex  Scarlet.— This  is  of  a 
very  deep  shade  of  crimson,  and  more  remarkable 
in  this  respect  than  for  the  size  of  the  blossoms. 
It  is,  we  believe,  a  seedling  from  Michael 
Waterer.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Ches- 
hunt. 

The  exhibit  of  Roses  from  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  Colchester,  was  full  of  interest,  embrac- 
ing as  it  did  so  many  of  the  free-flowering 
garden  Roses,  single  as  well  as  double.  Indeed, 
it  speaks  volumes  for  the  utility  of  such  things  at 
this  early  date,  and,  where  a  collection  is  grown, 
material  for  cutting  will  assuredly  be  ple'ntiful. 
The  whole  lot  was  set  up  in  ample  bunches  that 
gave  a  good  idea  of  each  sort.  Some  of  the  best 
were  Mme.  Falcot,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Perle 
d'Or,  Fabvier,  a  crimson  China  Rose,  and  very 
showy  ;  Harrison's  Yellow,  Queen  Mab,  flesh- 
pink  ;  the  Yellow  Scotch,  Crimson  China,  Cool- 
ing's Crimson  Bedder,  a  fine  single,  and  Bardou 
Job,  also  a  grand  single  of  the  same  shade.  The 
Austrian  Copper  in  its  unrivalled  tone,  and  Fim- 
briata,  a  large  flesh-pink,  Vbry  pleasing,  were  also 
good,  and  the  white  Polyantha  was  almost  a  sheet 
of  its  miniature  flowers  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal), 
Messrs.  Henry  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  hid  a 
most  imposing  display  of  Cannai  in  pits  in  flower, 
and  for  the  early  season  of  excep'.ioaal  merit. 
Needless  to  fay  the  group  contiined  all  that  is 
worth  growing  among  these  showy  plants,  and  as 
a  result  created  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Aspara- 
gus plumosus  occupied  the  intervening  spaces 
and  Ferns  the  margin,  tall  PhuMiixes  forming  the 
background  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal).  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Smith,  Hayes,  Kent  (gardener,  Mr.  C 
Blick)  had  a  fine  half-circular  group  of  his  well- 
known  tribe  of  M.almaison  Carnations,  in  which, 
as  these  flowers  go,  it  were  difficult  to  find  a  weak 
one.  Some  of  the  best  were  Grace,  pink  :  King 
Oscar,  sf^arlet  ;  Lady  Rose,  rose,  shaded  silvery 
pink  ;  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  a  very  large  pink, 
shaded  with  a  silvery  hue  as  in  the  La  France 
Rose  in  its  later  stages.  Of  this  alone  a  large 
block  occupied  the  centre,  and  had  a  fine  effect. 
Mrs.  TreUwney,  scarlet ;  Thora,  white;  Mercia, 
light  scarlet,  and  the  new  and  distinct  Florizel 
weri  freely  shown  in  the  group  (silver-gilt  Flora 
medal).  A  rather  exceptional  group  was  that  of 
Ivies  from  i\Ir.  .John  Russell,  Richmond,  the 
kinds  being  largely  of  the  tree  section.  The 
freshness  of  the  group  as  a  whole  was  very 
noticeable,  and  not  merely  reflected  credit 
on  the  mode  of  exhibiting  such  everyday 
subjects  as  the  Ivy,  but  it  also  demon- 
strated the  value  of  such  things  in  or  near 
Urge  towns.  A  large  number  of  kinds  were 
shown,  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  the 


best,  maculata,  palmata  aurea,  rhombjidaa 
obovata,  Silver  Queen,  aurea  spectabilis,  Bussell- 
iana,  conglomerata,  and  fru'itu-luteo.  The  plants 
in  their  varying  tints  of  green  and  gold  were  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  more  conspicuous  colour 
tints  among  the  flowers  generally  in  the  hall 
(silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
arranged  a  group  of  hardy  plants  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  and  variety.  The  flowers,  too, 
were  very  fresh  and  well  arranged.  Very 
prominent  were  the  showy  Oriental  Poppies, 
white  Lupines,  Campanula  persicifolia  alba, 
Lilium  pyrenaicum,  L.  longiflorum  giganteum,  a 
beautiful  array  of  Pinks,  Pentstemon  glaber, 
Linum  arboreum,  Hieracium  villosum,  Pyrethrum 
.James  Kelway,  a  fine  single  crimson  ;  Dianthus 
alpinus,  Incarvillea  Dalavayi,  Dictamnus,  white 
and  red  ;  Armeria  plantaginea  rosea,  a  very  fine 
plant  with  globular  heads  of  rose-scarlet  ;  some 
beautiful  Irises  and  other  things  in  season  (silver 
Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
set  up  a  large  array  of  Ixiis,  Irises,  and  such 
things,  but  generally  the  arrangement  was  heavy 
and  dense.  The  flowers,  however,  were  of  the 
best  kinds  and  with  greater  spaca  at  disposal 
would  have  made  a  fine  display.  The  Ixias  were 
in  a  group  at  one  end,  while  Irises  of  the  Spanish 
and  germanici  types  made  up  the  centre.  In  the 
latter  such  things  as  pallida  dalmitica,  pallida 
Albert  Victor,  I'lnnocenza,  Mme.  Chereau,  Jlrs. 
C.  Darwin,  pallida  delicata  and  the  very  old  Abou 
Hassan,  a  yellow  and  coppar  kind,  will  suffi:!a  to 
show  the  kinds  employed.  Faust  is  of  reddish- 
lilac  hue,  and  of  a  deeper  colour  than  Queen  of 
Miy.  The  bulb  jus  kinds  were  also  good  and 
showy  ;  these  with  a  margin  of  double  Turban 
R.iauQCuluses  of  greatly  varied  colours  completed 
this  group  (silver  Flora  medal).  Another  very 
fine  group  of  hardy  things,  probably  the  most 
greatly  varied,  was  that  from  Messrs.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  Colchester.  Hara,  in  addition  to 
a  beautiful  lot  of  the  bast  Spanish  and 
German  Irises,  among  which  latter  the 
pretty  Victorine  was  telling,  wa  noted  two 
forms  of  Iris  sibirica  alba,  one  called  maxima  hav- 
ing very  pure  white  standards,  pre'.tily  veinel  with 
blue  in  the  throat  of  the  falls.  This  is  a  specially 
meritorious  plant,  and  far  away  the  fairest  white 
of  this  elegant  plant  we  have  seen.  Heuchera 
alba,  Dalphinium  nudicaule,  Hemarocallis  Da- 
mortieri,  Ornithogalum  arabicum,  Anthericum 
liliastrum  mijus,  Cypripedium  speatabile,  Lilium 
rubellum,  and  Eremurus  Elwesianus  were  all 
good.  Then  cama  hosts  of  Brodi.'eas  and  a 
similar  lot  of  Calochorti  tastefully  arranged  in 
shallow  dishes,  yet  quite  fixed  and  without  fear 
of  moving.  No  trace  of  a  big  over-conspicuous 
vase  was  to  be  seen,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
piint,  each  flower  held  its  own  an!  was  seen  to 
advantage.  This,  it  need  not  be  said,  in  light 
elegant  flowers  such  as  these  is  a  great  gain,  and 
more,  it  does  away  with  the  eternal  dozen  in  a 
bunch  arrangement,  which  is  now  almost  unknown 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  But  fine  as  these  things  were, 
to  say  nothing  of  some  considerable  variety  of 
Lilies  in  pats,  the  palm  of  Messrs.  Wallace's 
exhibit  must  go  to  one  plant,  and  this  one,  Incar- 
villea Delavayi,  some  eight  or  ten  spikes  about 
S  inches  long  and  a  dozen  flowers  and  buds  in  an 
umbel.  It  was,  however,  the  intense  colour  of 
the  flowers,  quite  surpassing  any  we  have  seen, 
that  made  this  plant  quite  a  feature  in  this  varied 
group  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Hardy  plants 
were  also  well  shown  by  Mr.  Maurice  Prichird, 
Christchurch,  Hants,  mainly  disposed  in  bold 
effective  groups  that  gave  an  excellent  idea  of 
their  value  in  the  garden.  Quite  an  imposing 
array  was  made  of  the  deep  yellow  Spanish  Iris 
Leander,  parhaps  the  richest  of  all  this  set.  Inula 
glandulosa  and  the  red  and  white  Dictamnus  were 
particularly  good.  Of  rather  more  than  passing 
interest,  because  of  their  infrequenoy,  were  Bap- 
tisii  australis,  a  kind  with  leaden  blue  flowers; 
Hedysarum  raultijugum,  full  of  flowers  and 
very  showy  ;  Gaillardia  maxima,  very  fine  ;  Ane- 
mone dichotoma,  a  rather  pretty  white  Wind- 
flower  ;   Tree  Lupins,  Incarvillea,  Menziesia  poll- 


amjthystina,  a  good  blue, 
and  Achillea  mongolica.  Quite  exceptional  is 
Centaurea  frigidifolia,  a  flower  not  unlike  the 
red  Mountain  Cornflower,  but  having  quite  dis- 
tinct foliage.  Perhaps  the  bast  plant  in  this  lot 
was  Trop:i>olum  Laichtlini,  with  trailing  stems  like 
T.  polyphyllum,  traced  with  flowers  of  the  deepest 
orange.  Thisisindeedagem(silver Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  likewise 
had  a  collection  of  hardy  things,  though  mainly 
of  Iris  in  their  several  sections,  the  I.  germanica 
group  being  largely  in  evidence.  In  these,  how- 
ever, we  noted  nothing  beyond  the  usual  kinds, 
all  of  which  were  in  plenty  and  in  good  condition. 
The  several  forms  of  Iris  sibirica  were  also  present, 
together  with  Iceland  and  oriental  Poppies,  single 
and  double  Pyrethrums,  and  Ixias  in  variety. 
Centaurea  montana  sulphurea  is,  what  the  name 
suggests,  a  sulphur-flowered  form  of  this  plant. 
The  entire  group  was  rather  thinly  disposed,  so 
that  the  plants  were  well  seen  (silver  Banksian 
medal)  Another  lot  of  hardy  things  came  from 
Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking.  There 
were  Pyrethrums,  Lupins,  Ranunculus  acris 
plena,  Iris  Thunderbolt,  S=!necio  Doronicum, 
Sidalcaa,  Inula  glandulosa,  Helenium  Hoopssi, 
deep  orange  and  early  for  this  group  :  Balladonna 
Larkspur,  Iris  sibirica  and  alba,  I.  Victorine,  to- 
gether with  hybrid  Clematises  and  Roses  in 
bunches  (bronza  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Y'oung 
and  Son.  Windmill  Lane,  Cheshunt,  had  a  box  of 
Pansy  Young's  White  Empress,  which  it  was 
suggested  should  ba  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial. 
Soma  select  hardy  things  came  from  Mr.  B. 
Ladhams,  Southampton,  among  which  a  new 
white  Tree  Lupine,  Pinks,  double  Rocket, 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  Iris  gigantea,  Soabiosa  cau- 
casica,  perennial  Cornflowers,  Pyrethrums,  &:  , 
were  conspicuous.  Some  new  forms  of  Campanula 
pjrsicifolia  ware  also  shown,  one  called  C.  p  .alba 
plena  Mont  Blanc  being  nearly  twice  the  siza  of 
the  old  double  white,  but  not  so  full  to  thecantre. 
It  is  evidently  a  fine  plant.  A  blue  form  of  the 
same  group,  called  Porc3lain,  was  also  noted.  A 
very  extensive  exhibit  of  cut  Rhododendrons 
cima  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  San,  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  of  which  a  few  are  noted  :  The  Queen, 
ght  ;  The  Princess,  white,  faintly  spotted  ; 
Stella,  rose-purple ;  Mrs.  Milner,  crimson  ;  Michael 
Waterer,  Princess  Hortense,  pale  lilac-pink  ;  Mrs. 
Hankey,  red  scarlet,  &^.  Bjxas  of  cut  Rases  and 
snail  baskets  filled  with  alpines  were  also  shown 
(silver  Banksian  madal). 

Tae  group  of  hardy  British  Ferns  from  Mr. 
H.  B  May,  Elmonton,  attraotad  a  gaol  deal  of 
attention.  It  was  comprised  of  some  140  spaaies 
and  varieties,  and  extended  to  half  the  length  of 
the  Drill  Hall.  Perhaps  nothing  is  mora  beauti- 
ful in  the  spring-time  than  the  unfolding  fronds 
of  soma  of  our  own  hardy  Ferns,  the  delicate 
tints  of  green  being  beyond  description.  Those 
who  know  and  value  these  will  appreciate  the 
wretchedness  of  the  Drill  Hall  light  for  a  subject 
so  purely  rural.  Confined  as  was  the  group  to 
British  kinds,  many  beautiful  hardy  exotic  kinds 
were  not  seen.  At  the  same  time  we  noted  the 
Oak,  Limestone,  and  Beech  Polypods,  many 
beautiful  Athyrlums,  su?h  as  A.  f. -f.  plumoium, 
elegans  cristatum,  and  cristuUtum;  the  Parsley 
Fern,  Listrai  Thelipteris,  L.  linearis,  the  narrow 
fronds  of  L.  f.-m.  Fieldiie  with  their  crossed 
pinn;e,  also  the  hardy  Maiden-hair  (A.  oapillus- 
V^eneris).  A  small  plant  of  Polypadium  vulgara 
trichomanoides  was  also  included  (silver  Flora 
I).  The  Messrs.  Cirter  and  Ca.,  High  Hol- 
born,  set  up  a  splendid  lot  of  Gloxinias,  huge 
plants  in  9-inch  and  10  inch  pots.  A  paculiarity 
of  the  strain  is  the  wonderful  profusion  of  buds 
that  would  carry  on  a  long  season  of  flowering, 
once  demonstrating  the  value  of  old  corms 
over  young  seedlings  of  a  few  weeks  old  where 

lengthy  display  is  required.  The  strain  was 
greatly  varied  and  of  high  excellence,  the  spatted 
kinds  being  very  fine.  Excellent  Lily  of  the 
Valley  brought  into  flower  from  retarded  crowns 
in  three  weeks  was  also  shown.  A  mixed  lot  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  things  came  from  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans.      Cyperus  fertilis  is 
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a  curiouj  species  with  drooping  growths,  each 
furnished  with  a  small  plant  later  on.  Panax 
Mastersiana  is  very  striking,  and  so  is  Erodia 
elegans,  a  green-looking  plant  of  Arallalike 
growth,  only  more  dense.  Dipladenia  Sanderi  is 
at  least  a  choice  bit  of  colour  though  poor  in 
growth.  Acalyphas,  Caladiums,  Malmaison  Car- 
nations, and  such  things  were  also  shown  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  had 
a  curious  new  stove  plant— Pharus  guianensis 
albc-itriata,  a  low-growing,  freely-branched  plant 
probably  allied  to  the  Ginger  family.  Some  of 
their  well-known  hybrid  Rhododendrons  were 
also  shown.  A  group  of  Abutilon  Sawitzi,  a 
silver  leaved  form,  came  from  The  Right  Hon, 
Lord  Leigh,  Stoneleigh  Abbey  (Mr.  Martin,  gar 
dener),  and  a  well  grown  plant  of  Oehna  multi 
flora,  sent  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Cheshunt 
(Mr.  Downes,  gardener),  was  much  admired. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  very  few  exhibits  before  this  com 
mittee,  with  the  exception  of  the  splendid  lot  of 
vegetables  staged  for  the  Sherwood  Cup.  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  The  Swiss  Nurseries,  Farnham,  sent  a 
dozen  Hero  of  Lockincre  Melons,  perfect  fruits, 
nicely  netted,  and  not  too  Urge.  Tne-i3  were 
given  a  silver  Bankfian  medal.  Another  lot  of 
Melons  came  from  Mr.  \V.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge 
Gardens,  Esher,  the  variety  being  Wm.'TiUei 
gooi-sized  fruits,  but  lacking  flavour.  A  bronze 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  The  last  named 
exhibitor  also  sent  a  new  green  fleshed  seedling 
Melon  named  Archie  Henderson.  This  was  much 
too  ripe.  The  Messrs.  Harrison,  Market  Street, 
Leicester,  sent  a  new  late  Broccoli,  an  excEllent 
lite  variety,  but  not  so  shapely  as  Model  or  Late 
Queen.  Mr.  A.  Dean  also  brought  an  excellent 
Broccoli  of  the  Lite  Queen  type.  Purslane,  a 
Holland  variety,  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Carpenter, 
Byfleet,  but  we  failed  to  see  any  improvement  on 
the  better-known  kinds  of  this  little  grown  vege- 
table. The  plants  sent  had  been  grown  in  frames. 
There  was  only  one  competitor  for  the  Sherwood 
Cup  for  the  best  collection  of  vegetables.  There 
could  be  no  question  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  staged.  This  splendid  collection  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  (iardens, 
Elstree,  Herts.  No  less  than  loG  points  were 
awarded  for  the  same.  Someforty  three  dishes  were 
set  up,  the  back  row  being  heaps  of  good  things. 
The  Cauliflowers  were  specially  good.  Defiance 
and  Magnum  Bonum  being  the  best  kinds  staged. 
Carrots  were  equally  fine.  Gem,  Long  Forcing 
and  Scarlet  Perfection  being  best.  Potatoes  were 
models  of  culture  Mona's  Pride  and  Sharpe's 
Victor  being  perfect  dishes.  Very  fine  were 
Polegate,  Peachblow.  Golden  Jubilee  and  Duke 
of  York  Tomatoes.  Marrows  in  several  varieties, 
including  a  fine  lot  of  Prince  Albert  and  Pen-y- 
byd,  were  staged.  French  Beans  were  good,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  being  the  best.  Peas  were  good,  but 
not  shown  in  quantity,  Thcs  Laxton  and  Early 
Morn  were  the  two  staged  Broad  Baans  were 
represented  by  an  excellent  di-h  of  Leviathan. 
There  was  a  nice  lot  of  Crimson  Ball  Beet  with 
last  season's  Dell's  Crimson,  but  full  large  for  that 
variety.  Onions  in  two  kinds.  Turnip--,  including 
Early  Milan,  Cucumbers,  some  hilf-dozon  kinds 
of  Lettuce  and  two  of  Artichokes,  with  excellent 
Spinach,  were  also  shown. 


National  Dahlia  Society.— The  committee 
of  the  above  society  have  made  arrangements  to 
hold  a  meeting  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday,  September  10,  for  aSbrd- 
ing  an  additional  opportunity  for  the  exhibition 
of  seedling  Dahlias,  and  for  the  awarding  of  the 
society's  first-class  certificate  to  such  of  the  new 
varieties  exhibited  as  the  committee  may  consider 
■worthy.  In  order  to  give  additional  interest  to 
this  meeting,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  otter 
prizes  in  a  few  competitive  classes,  and  a  special 
prize  fund  has  been  started  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  members  of  the  society  will 
contribute  to  the  special  prize  fund.  The  prizes 
offered  are  contingent  upon  the  amount  (£'22  10s.) 
being  provided  by  subscriptions.     The  directors  I 


of  the  Royal  Aquarium  have  undertaken  to 
provide  ample  accommodation  in  the  galleries  of 
the  building,  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  stigiog, 
to  issue  posters,  and  advertise  the  exhibition  in 
the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  to  give  pas-es  to 
exhibitors,  and  supply  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
building  to  members  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  and  their  friends  at  half-price.  They 
stipulate  for  a  two  days'  exhibition,  to  which  the 
sub-committee  has  consented.  Miscellaneous 
trade  exhibits  are  invited,  for  which  a  moderate 
charge  for  space  will  be  made.  Subscribers  to 
the  special  prize  fund  will  not  be  charged  an 
entrance  fee  in  order  to  compete ;  non  subscribers 
to  the  fund  must  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence.— J.  F.  Hudson,  Hi. 
SicnOiri/.     

PARIS  FLOWER  SHOW. 
The  annual  horticultural  exhibition  was  held  this 
year  from  May  '24  to  the  2i)ch  in  the  Jardin  des 
Tuileries.  The  attendance  was  very  large  all  the 
time.  Novelties  included  Vriesia  Vassilieri  va 
colossea,  V.  Colensoi  var.  colossea,  Anthuriu 
Scherzerianum  in  variety.  Some  Aloes,  Agaves, 
I'n)  Uocacti,  Cattleya  Mossia;  grandifloia,  Vitit 
Vanneriana  (climber)  were  presented  as  noveltie: 
and  were  worth  notice  ;  also  Lajlia  Ragotiana,  s 
hybrid  between  L.  grandis  and  L.  ciniiabarina. 
flower  orange-yellow,  upper  part  of  the  lip  deep 
purple  :  some  new  very  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya, 
and  a  pure  white  Pansy  with  waved  petals. 
Scutellaria  Mocciniana  was  much  admired,  its 
large  spike  of  long  fiery  red  flowers  producing  e 
striking  effect.  It  is  an  old  but  scarce  Mexican 
plant.  An  azure-blue  flowered  Cineraria,  a  si 
white  double  Pyrethrum,  and  Begnnia  cristata 
erecta  Vallerandi  complete  the  list  of  novelties. 
Orchids  were  plentiful  and  greatly  admired. 
Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  represented  by 
splendid  specimens.  There  was  a  grand  display 
of  annuals  and  several  fine  collections  of  hardy 
perennials.  Roses  were  as  usual  exhibited 
compact  masses,  some  growers  having  coUecti 
o[  loO  to  lOOO  varieties,  either  dwarf  or  standards 
with  a  few  flowers,  all  grown  in  small  pots,  but 
not  a  fine  specimen  could  be  noticed.  This  way 
of  exhibiting  Roses  ought  to  be  condemned 
such  collections  puzzle  the  amateur,  and  do 
not  give  the  public  any  idea  of  Rose  trees 
grown  to  perfection,  as  we  see  and  adi 
them  at  the  London  flower  shows.  Crimson 
Rambler  was  an  exception.  There  were  some 
fine  specimens  which  were  quite  a  feature 
Other  noticeable  plants  were  a  blue  large-flowered 
Browallia  and  a  splendid  lot  of  herbaceous  Calceo 
larias.  Hydrangea  paniculata  was  again  well  showr 
and  greatly  admired.  Acalypha  Sanderi,  double 
Cinerarias,  well  grown,  and  a  splendid  coUec 
tion  of  double  Pyrethrums  were  gre-atly  admired 
Manyamiteurs  prefer  the  single-flowered  varieties. 
Single  tuberous  Begonias  were  fine,  the  plants 
well  grown,  the  flowers  well  shaped,  of  great  sub 
stance  and  richly  coloured,  the  average  size  ol 
these  flowers  being  0  inches  in  diameter  and  over. 
Double  tuberous  15egonias  were  also  plentiful,  the 
bright  red  La  Fayette  being  still  the  ba-,t 
amongst  the  bedding  varieties  with  moderately 
sized  flowers.  Numerous  splendid  varieties  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums  were  exhibited,  PaulCrompel, 
dazzling  red,  and  Aug.  Poirie,  pale  rose,  keeping 
the  lead.  Incarvillea  Dalavayi  was  in  full 
bloom.  Cytisus  triflorus  and  Genista  multiflora 
alba  were  covered  with  flower,  whilst  the  beau- 
tiful Genista  Andreana  was  not  represented. 
Carex  riparia,  with  variegated  leaves,  Nyc- 
terinia  selaginoides  and  Goniolepis  tagetes  are 
valuable  as  edging  plants.  Allium  roseum  was 
very  fine.  Ixia  paniculata  is  a  very  strange,  but 
remarkable  plant.  Ixia  patens  has  large  red 
flowers.  Bulbous  plants  were  numerous  in  two 
or  three  collections  of  mostly  imported  cut 
flowers.  Spring-flowering  shrubs  were  splendid  : 
they  ought  to  be  much  more  cultivated.  P.i-onies, 
tree  and  herbaceous,  were  splendid.  Rhododen- 
drons were  in  full  bloom  and  most  beautiful. 
There  were  some  huge  specimens  with  thousands 
of  trusses.  Alpines  were  poor.  I 


As  usual,  numerous  collections  of  vegetables 
were  exhibited,  including  nearly  all  the  finest 
varieties.  Forced  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Nectarines,  Apples,  Plums,  Melons  and  Straw- 
berries could  not  be  better.  Strawberry  General 
Chanzy  was  well  represented.  It  is  a  firstcla?s 
variety,  fruitjenormous,  bright  red,  of  first  quality, 
keeping  and  travelling  well.  It  is  a  free  baarer 
and  ought  to  be  recommended  for  outdoors. 
Rustic  summer- houses,  greenhouses,  frames,  heat- 
ing apparatus,  and  all  sorts  of  requisites  and 
implements  necessary  for  the  garden  were  ex- 
hibited. A  special  salon  devoted  to  fl  jwers,  fruits 
and  plants  and  coloured  drawings  was  a  tuccess. 
Unfortunately,  the  weather  was  dull,  cold  and 
rainy.  D.  Gltiiiknei'F. 


FLOWERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
No  flower-lover  who  scans  with  any  degree  of 
closeness  the  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls  of 
Burlington  House  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
deplorable  want  of  knowledge  or  care  displayed 
by  some  painiers  in  the  rendering  of  such  floral 
accessories  as  they  employ  to  supplement  their 
subjects.  We  are  assured  that  m3n  do  not  g  itht  r 
Grapes  of  Thorns  nor  Figs  of  Thistles,  but  such 
an  occurrence  would  scarcely  be  surprisini;  in  a 
land  where  spring  and  autumn  flowers  blossom 
sioault  meously  and  alien  Iieibige  produces  blooms 
of  the  Lily  or  the  Rose.  In  a  picture  represent- 
ing the  stern  walk  of  an  old  three-decker  the 
charming  nymph,  whose  skein  of  wool  is  being 
held  by  a  lieutenant  of  singularly  youthful  ap- 
pearance for  the  eight  yeirs'  seniority  vouched 
for  by  his  stripes,  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  in 
the  matter  of  flowers,  and  h  is  opportunities  for 
selection  such  as  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  ordinary 
mortals,  for  amongst  her  flor  1  treasures  are  to 
be  observed  a  bowl  of  pink  Tulips  and  a  Tiger 
Lily.  In  another  painting  entitled  "Pippa 
Passes"  Rhoiodendron  bushes  are  flowering  side 
by  side  with  a  plant  that  has  evidently  been 
evolved  from  a  disbudded  yellow  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum,  the  outer  oetals  of  whose 
blooms  have  just  unfolded.  The  leaves  of  this 
strange  plant,  which  are  scarcely  more  than 
suggested,  appear,  however,  to  partake  more  of 
the  character  of  those  of  the  perennial  Sunfl  iwer 
than  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  Li  "  Wintry 
Spring,"  where  a  very  inadequately  clothed 
young  person  is  standing  beneath  an  Apple  tree 
in  full  bloom,  the  flowers  in  the  foreground  at 
the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  are  apparently 
hybrid  Alstru'merias,  which  would  nob  expand 
their  blossoms  for  many  weeks  after  the  Apple  tree 
was  flowerless.  Some  admirers  of  art  hold  that 
such  floral  anachronisms  are  a  matter  of  no 
moment,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  painters 
to  adhere  to  truth  in  details  which  they  choose  to 
consider  trivial,  yet  such  apologists  would  be  the 
first  to  find  fault  if  a  huntsman  and  a  pack 
of  hounds  were  depicted  careering  across  a 
hayfield.  In  No.  363  a  lady  clad  in  white 
is  bending  down  presumably  to  examine  the 
phenomenon  of  a  thicket  of  Flag  leaves  bearing 
blossoms  of  Lilium  Harrisi.  Some  of  the  flowers 
in  the  "Garden  of  Epicurus"  would  prove  valu- 
able to  their  possessor  if  sent  out  as  noveltie.", 
especially  the  enormous  maroon-purple  Turk's- 
cip  L'lies  with  silverv  reverse  to  the'r  petals.  In 
the  large  cmvas  "Diana  a-i  1  Callisto,"  Water 
Lilies  and  Piim-oses  are  both  in  bloom,  and  the 
stream  is  fringed  with  purple  Irises.  The  latter 
is  doubtless  quite  a  possible  occurrence,  but  a 
more  natural  effect  would  have  been  obtained  had 
the  yellow  Water  Flag  bsen  substituted.  These 
flowers  are  evidently  intended  to  bs  represented 
in  quantity  in  "The  Legend  of  the  Lake,"  but 
the  blossoms  and  foliage  bear  a  stronger  likeness 
to  those  of  Iris  flivescens.  The  "Bonnie  Brier 
Bush  "  in  No.  .3-19  has  anything  but  a  rosaceous 
habit,  and,  to  judge  from  the  comparative  size  of 
the  tortoiseshell  butterflies  that  are  hovering  over 
the  flowers  with  extended  wings,  the  blossoms 
ess  an  abnormal  spread  of  petal.  In  "  The 
Flute  of  Pan  "  a  couple  of  leopards  are  rolling;  in 
a  field  of  Poppies,  but  although  the  flowers  are 
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seemingly  fresh  and  in  their  prime,  all  the  inter- 
mingling herbage  and  apparently  the  foliage  of 
the  plants  is  yellow.  The  size  of  the  (4rand 
Monarque  Narcissi  in  a  representation  of  the 
Datfodil  harvest  on  a  seagirt  slope  may  well 
render  growers  of  this  variety  envious,  while  in 
another  painting  a  group  of  unknown  plants  is 
bearing  blossoms,  some  of  which  are  pure  white 
and  others  yellow.  In  No.  87'J  a  colony  of 
Madonna  Lilies  is  excellently  painted,  as  are 
the  Marigolds  at  their  feet,  but  the  figures  intro- 
duced unfortunately  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
Where  artists  have  confinei  themselves  to  studies 
of  flowers  these  are  almost  invariably  good, 
though  the  nomenclature  is  not  invariably  correct, 
a  water-colour  of  Paper-white  Narcissi  being 
catalogued  as  Jonquils,  but  where  floral  life  has 
been  introduced  as  an  accessory  little  care  seems 
to  have  been  exercised  in  many  cases  that  the 
representations  should  be  true  to  Nature. 

S.  W.  F. 

The  sulphur  butterfly.— Your  correspon- 
dent "Norwich"  is  of  opinion  that  the  above 
is  a  scarce  species.  This,  however,  is  not  so  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  for  here  in  the  south 
it  is  one  of  the  most  common  kinds.  Its  plenti- 
fulness,  however,  in  a  measure  is  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  food  of  the  caterpillars,  which  in  the 
north  is  limited,  hence  the  reason  but  few  are 
seen.  (Jonepteryx  rhamni  referred  to  is  only 
found  in  abundance  where  Rhamnus  frangula  and 
R.  catharticus  grow,  as  it  is  on  the  leaves  of  these 
that  the  caterpillars  feed.  The  specimens  your 
correspondent  has  seen  this  season  are  those 
which  have  hibernated  through  the  winter.  These 
are  often  seen  on  the  wing  from  March  to  June, 
the  young  brood  appearing  at  the  end  of  July  or 
early  in  August,  and  are  to  be  found  from  then 
till  October.  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  so 
many  of  the  painted  lady  butterfly,  Cynthia 
cardui,  in  spring.  The  lanes  here  have  been 
alive  with  them.  The  humming-bird  hawk  moth 
is  also  very  plentiful  this  season.  The  Rhododen- 
dron flowers  seem  to  be  their  favourite  haunts. 
Rose  beetles  are  more  common  this  season  than  I 
have  seen  them  for  years.  I  have  taken  as  many 
as  three  from  the  petals  of  one  Rose.  S )  far  we 
have  not  been  much  troubled  with  cockchafers, 
which  in  some  seasons  play  sad  havoc  with  the 
foliage  of  the  Elm  trees. — H.  C.  P. 

On  page  418    "Norwich"  expresses    the 

opinion  that  the  sulphur  butterfly  (Gonepteryx 
rhamni)  is  a  very  scarce  species,  since  during  a 
residence  of  fourteen  years  in  Nottinghamshire  he 
has  never  seen  a  solitary  specimen.  Since  he 
asks  for  information  as  to  the  rarity  or  otherwise 
of  this  bufcteiiiy  in  other  districts,  I  should  say 
that  in  the  southern  counties  it  is  fairly  common. 
I  have  certainly  found  it  so  in  Somersetshire, 
Dorsetshire,  South  Devon  and  parts  of  Hampshire. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  butterflies,  and  the 
bright  saS'ron  coloured  male  and  the  greenish 
white  female  are  often  to  be  seen  flitting  about  the 
open  woodland  paths  and  orchards  in  Primrose 
time.  The  clouded  yellow  (Golias  edusa)  is 
usually  a  far  rarer  butterfly  and  is  common  only 
in  occasional  years,  generally  at  comparatively 
long  intervals,  while  the  pale  clouded  yellow 
(Colias  hyalis)  is  still  less  frequently  met  with. 
S.  W.  F. 

Ventilating^. — The  remarks  made  on  venti- 
lating fruit  houses  in  recent  issues  of  The  Garden' 
are  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  glass  structures  in 
which  an  artificial  temperature  is  maintained.  I 
have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  case 
of  Orchids  and  other  things  for  which  a  compara- 
tively high  night  temperature  is  required  it  is 
advisable  to  admit  air  as  early  in  the  day  as  it  is 
safe  to  do  so.  The  life-giving  properties  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  forcing  house  become  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed  during  the  night,  so  that  by 
the  early  morning  the  inmates  are  frequently 
languishing  for  a  supply  of  the  elements  which 
stimulate  growth.  When  the  weather  is  fairly 
mild  it  is,  I  think,  a  great  mistake  to  quite  close 
all  the  ventilators  during  the  night.     A  chink  of 


air  left  on  here  and  there  will  help  to 
the  parching  influence  of  the  constantly  heated 
pipes.  In  Strawberry  forcing  I  believe  this  to 
be  an  important  matter,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
failures  in  setting  are  frequently  due  to  the  too 
confined  atmosphere  during  a  portion  of  the  night. 
I  once  knew  a  good  fruit  grower  who  boasted  that 
he  had  never  failed  to  obtain  a  good  set  of  Straw- 
berries quite  early  in  the  year.  In  a  sunless  time 
he  would  keep  the  top  ventilators  partly  open 
till  12  o'clock  at  night.  He  would  then  regulate 
his  fires,  leave  on  a  chink  of  air  unless  the 
weather  was  severe,  and  would  again  be  in  the 
house  by  (i  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  this  way 
the  house  was  rarely  quite  closed  during  any  por- 
tion of  the  night.  Certainly  the  results  appa- 
rently justified  his  practice. — J.  C.  B. 


Obituary. 


MR.  PETER  DRUMMOND. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  his  having  attended  the 
funeral  of  his  late  employer,  Mr.  James  Kelway, 
the  founder  of  the  Langport  Nurseries,  Mr. 
Drummond,  who  had  been  foreman  at  the 
nurseries  for  twenty-six  years,  suddenly  passed 
away  on  Monday  evening  last  while  engaged  in 
his  business.  It  appears  that  in  the  evenini,^  he 
sold  a  customer  some  plants,  and,  after  packing 
them,  he  carried  the  box  to  the  entrance  and 
put  it  into  a  trap.  The  moment  he  had  de- 
posited the  box  he  dropped  upon  one  knee  and 
instantaneously  expired.  Mr.  Drummond,  who 
attained  his  66th  year  last  August,  has  been  a 
nursery  foreman  ever  since  he  reached  manhood, 
excepting  only  that  for  a  time  prior  to  his  coming 
to  Langport  he  rented  a  nursery  at  Yeovil.  He 
was  a  good  all-round  man.  It  is  supposed  death 
was  the  result  of  apoplexy,  induced  by  the  re- 
markable heat. 


MR.  T.  J.  SALTxMARSH. 

The  county  of  Essex  has  lost  the  head  of  one  of 
its  leading  nursery  firms  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Siltmash  at  his  residence  at  Moul- 
sham,  near  Chelmsford,  on  June  2,  at  the  age  of 
72.  It  is  not  long  since  he  was  seen  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  he 
being  a  member  of  the  fruit  committee,  but  it 
could  be  noticed  he  was  in  failing  health.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  previous  to  his  death  he 
was  seized  with  a  paralytic  tit  and  never  ~ 
covered  consciousness.  The  Moulsham  N 
series  were  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  by  the  grandfather  of  the  deceased,  who 
died  in  1829,  and  his  son  Joseph  Saltmarsh  suc- 
ceeded to  them.  He  carried  them  on  until  1872, 
when  the  late  Mr.  T.  J.  Saltmarsh  became 
manager,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  succeeded 
to  the  estate.  Born  on  the  nursery,  his  horticul- 
tural education  commenced  early.  He  was  in 
due  course  sent  to  London,  and  spent  two  years 
at  the  Pine-apple  Place  Nurseries  of  Mes:rs.  A. 
Henderson  and  Son,  and  then  returned  to  Chelms- 
ford to  take  an  active  pirt  in  his  father's  busi- 
ness. The  firm  has  a  good  business  connection 
in  the  county,  having  also  a  shop  in  the  heart  of 
Chelmsford.  A  general  stock  is  cultivated,  espe- 
cially of  shrubs  and  trees.  At  one  time  a  good 
deal  of  exhibiting  was  done  by  the  firm,  who 
were  famous  for  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Asters,  &.C.,  and  also  for  fruit.  Messrs.  Salt- 
marsh and  Son  have  put  into  commerce  two  fine 
cooking  Apples,  viz..  The  Queen  and  Chelmsford 
Wonder,  to  both  of  which  awards  of  merit  have 
been  made  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


The  more  ugly  or  abrupt  broken  parts  of  big 
stones  can  be  put  out  of  sight  in  a  speedy  and 
complete  manner  when  a  number  of  these  Mush- 
room-shaped little  bushes  are  available.  I  notice 
that  almost  every  plant  as  collected  varies  either 
in  foliage,  flower,  or  habit,  but  all  are  useful. 
They  supply  that  want  one  often  feels  for  some- 
thing green,  neat,  and  that  harmonises  well  with 
stone  ail  the  year  round.— J.  W. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— A  cold  wee'i. 
On  the  14th  the  temperature  in  thade  rose  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day  to  only  .56",  and  during 
the  previous  night  the  exposed  thermometer 
showed  1°  of  frost  -a  low  reading  for  the  middle 
of  June.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  week  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  at  1  foot  deep  has 
fallen  as  much  as  6",  and  is  now  at  about  a  sea- 
sonable warmth.  At  2  feet  Jeep  little  change  has 
taken  place,  so  that  the  soil  at  that  depth  is  still 
about  3°  warmer  than  the  June  average.  No 
rain  has  now  fallen  for  three  weeks,  and  no 
measurable  ([uantity  of  rain-water  has  come 
through  either  percolation  gauge  for  the  last 
eight  days.  During  the  same  eight  days,  for  only 
1.3  hours  altogether  has  the  wind  come  from  any 
other  quarter  than  that  between  north  and  east. 
Toe  sun  shone  brightly  on  an  average  for  rather 
more  than  8  hours  a  day,  which  is  a  good  record 
for  the  time  of  year.  The  first  Tea  Rose  to  flower 
in  the  open  ground  in  my  garden  was  the  Hon. 
Edith  Gifl"ord,  which  was  out  on  the  8th,  or  four 
days  earlier  than  the  average  date  for  the  first 
Tea  in  thn  previoui  thirteen  years..— E.  M., 
Berkhamsfeil. 


Public  Gardens. 


Open  spaces.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association  held  on 
Wednesday  at  83,  Lxncaster  Gate,  W.,  at  which 
the  Earl  of  Meath,  the  chairman,  presided,  it  was 
agreed  to  lay  out  an  adjoining  piece  of  land  in 
connection  with  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary's, 
Plaistow,  at  an  additional  cost  of  £100,  to  make  a 
grant  of  seats  for  St.  Luke's  Churchyard,  Old 
Street,  to  oflbr  to  place  seats  in  the  Brompton 
Road,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  acquisition 
as  a  public  garden  of  Albert  Square,  Commercial 
Road,  which  was  likely  to  be  sold  for  building 
purposes.  It  was  stated  that  about  £2.')00  was 
still  required  to  complete  the  purchase-money  of 
£50,000  for  the  DoUis  Hill  estate. 


Leiophyllum  buxifolium  prostratum.— 
The  type  in  this  case  is  one  of  our  most  lovely 
May  and  June  bloomers,  coral-pink  in  bud,  and 
white  when  open.  This  Carolina  variety,  with  a 
prostrate  and  sometimes  quite  horizontal  habit,  is 
tor  the  rock  garden  the  most  handy  and  effective. 


Sowing  Daffodil  seeds.— Will  any  reader 
kindly  advise  me  as  to  sowiag  Daffodil  seeds  ?  They 
have  just  been  gathered.  Shalll  put  them  into  the 
ground  at  onc9  ?  1 1  not  now,  iu  the  autumn  or  next 
spring  ?— W.  Ainslie. 

Saponaria  ocymoides  alba.— I  find  that  my 
informant- one  of  those  iu  charge  of  the  exhibit  at 
the  Temple  show— was  in  error  iu  tailing  me  that  this 
plant  will  not  bu  on  sale  for  some  time.  It  has  not  as 
yet  been  sent  out,  but  orders  have  been  booked  for 
dehvery.— S.  Arnott. 


Names   of  plants.— S.  J.— 1,  Blajagnus  lon- 

gipes;  2,  Jamesia  americana ;  3,  Ceauothus  azureusj 
4  Akebia  quinata;  5,  Strawberry  tree  (Arbutus 
linedo)  ;      6,    Andromeda    floribuuda  ;     7,      Fuolisia 

Domiaiana. H.  C.  B.—l,  Ixia  sp. ;    2,  Lithosper- 

mum  probably.     Send  better  specimen. G.  E.  B. — 

Edraianthus  serpyllitoUus. 4.  B.,  Mir/lelrf.- Pyrua 

^.Vria. Alice    H^ilsou.— Probably    leaf     of     Sweet 

Chestnut.     Please  send  bitter  spsoimen. M.  F.T. 

—  The    Bladder   Nut    (Colutea  arborescens). W. 

,4msiie.— Fabiana  imbricata. ./.  3/.  R.—l,  Libertia 

f ormosi  i  2,  Erigeron  mucronatas ;  3,  Tradescantia 
virginica;  4,  Centradenia  floribunda. 


"The    English    Flower    Garden."  —  T/io- 

roughly  reviaed,  with  fall  descriptions  of  all  the  best 
plants,  tlieir  cidture  and  arrancjement,  heautifully 
illustrated.  Medium  Svo,  15s.  Library  issue  boun^ 
in  sage-green  morocco,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all 
BooTcsellers. 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

PEACH  BLISTER. 
The  damage  caused  by  bli.ster  is  so  great  in 
some  gardens  that  Peach  growing  has  been 
almost  given  up  in  despair.  This  was  so  here 
until  the  last  few  years,  or  since  I  had  some 
glass  coping  fixed  to  the  south  wall.  Pre- 
viously on  the  few  trees  trained  to  the  walls 
blister  was  so  sevpre  tint  every  leaf  had  to  be 
picked  off,  this  being  repeated  once  and  some- 
times twice  again  during  the  spring  months. 
The  glass  is  only  temporarily  ii.xed  just  prior 
to  the  flowering  of  the  trees,  and  is  removed 
again  in  June,  so  that  the  roots  and  foliage 
derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  night  dews  and 
rain.  Although  the  spring  was  so  cold,  the 
blistered  leaves  have  been  few.  Without  the 
glass  I  am  sure  the  loss  of  foliage  would  have 
been  considerable.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  air  currents  attracted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  walls  that  largely  account  for  this 
state  of  things,  and  these,  being  directly  checked 
either  in  an  upward  or  downward  course,  save 
the  leaves  from  injury. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  a  neigh- 
bouring gardener  to  whom  I  related  my  experi- 
ence in  the  matter  of  Peach  blister,  he  said  he 
efiected  a  similar  change  by  the  use  of  strained 
wires  instead  of  nails  and  shreds,  the  wires  being 
fixed  at  a  distance  of  some  2  inches  or  3  inches 
from  the  wall.  Blister  disappeared  in  his  case 
without  any  further  aid  beyond  fish  nets,  which 
are  used  as  a  common  necessity.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  space  between  the  leaves  and  the 
wall  allowed  the  passage  of  cold  air  without 
contact,  and  thus  the  trees  were  spared  cold 
chills.  Gardens  vary  much  in  their  tendencies 
towards  successful  fruit  culture,  and  while  the 
general  aspects  to  a  stranger  may  seem  alto- 
gether favourable,  sometimes  quite  the  opposite 
happens,  and  that,  too,  without  any  superficial 
reason.  The  south  walls  here  would  to  a 
casual  observer  appear  quite  suited  to  Peach 
growing  without  any  special  conditions   being 


provided,  but  I  have  known  other  gardens 
where  Peaches  did  much  better,  and  in  which, 
too,  position  and  aspect  would  seem  unfavour- 
able. Very  severe  frost  and  cold  winds 
prevailed  at  the  time  the  flowers  were  ex- 
panding and  new  leaves  developing,  which 
would  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  pro- 
duced a  considerable  extent  of  damaged  leaves. 
Since  I  have  proved  that  coping  acts  so  favour- 
ablyinchecking  blister,  Peachesare  being  planted 
where  other  fruits  formerly  grew,  the  latter 
having  been  substituted  for  Peaches  in  this  case 
because  of  their  uncertainty.  Those  who  have 
fared  similarly  and  have  despaired  of  growing 
Peaches  on  the  open  walls  from  the  causes 
above-named  might  easily  prove  for  themselves 
whether  strained  wires  or  overhead  coping  is  a 
remedy  in  their  case. 

Peaches  succeed  on  west  and  east  walls  in 
some  gardens  as  well  as  on  the  south,  and  pro- 
bably they  may  do  so  in  many  more  cases  if 
protective  measures  such  as  coping  provides 
were  taken.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
loss  is  Inflicted  on  the  owners  of  many  gar- 
dens where  glass  space  is  not  provided  to  any 
appreciable  extent  for  Peach  growing.  No 
fruit  Is  more  valued  In  summer  than  Peaches, 
and  sunny  south  walls  are  better  adapted  to 
these.  Apricots  and  Nectarines  than  to  Plums, 
Pears  or  Apples.  The  owners  of  some  gardens 
are  certainly  favoured  in  not  requiring  any  spe- 
cial provision  because  local  conditions  furnish 
all  requirements,  and  It  Is  not  from  such  that 
the  grower  who  falls  can  expect  sympathy,  be- 
cause the  adverse  conditions  are  merely  su- 
perficial, and  can  only  be  understood  when 
circumstances  bring  one  Into  actual  contact  with 
them.  This  has  been  my  experience,  and  It  no 
doubt  repeats  Itself  with  a  great  number  of 
other  growers.  W.  S. 

Wilts.      

Apple  Potts'  Seedling.— I  was  very  glad  to 
see  the  notice  of  this  Apple  by  "H."  at  p.  414. 
This  is  a  favourite  in  the  eastern  counties  and 
I  rarely  misses  bearing  even  in  scarce  seasons.     It 


ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  orchard,  as  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  b33t  half  dozen  of  the  cooking 
kinds.  I  do  not  think  it  has  a  bad  point,  the 
tree  being,  as  "H."  says,  hardy,  vigorous  and 
clean  in  growth,  and  seemingly  at  home  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  exten- 
sively planted  of  late  years  for  market,  and  I 
would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  thinking  of  planting  in  exposed  positions  to 
Potts'  Seedling.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size,  and 
when  fully  ripe  takes  on  a  beautiful  yellow  colour, 
the  flavour  also  being  excellent.  Lord  Grosvenor 
for  earliest  supply,  Potts'  Seedling  to  follow  on, 
and  Prince  Albert  for  spring  use  are  an  excellent 
trio  for  cottage  gardens. — J.  C. 

Grape  Mrs.  Pince. — It  is  astonishing  how 
rarely  this  fine  Grape  is  seen  in  good  condition, 
and  yet  as  a  late  variety  it  has  many  points  to 
recommend  it.  It  is  not  an  easy  Grape  to  grow, 
and  that  is,  perhaps,  why  it  is  not  often  seen. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  a  dithcult  Grapa  to  colour, 
and  fire-heat  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  good 
finish.  Then  it  has  a  tendency  to  shrivel  at  the 
tips  of  the  berries,  some  of  which  do  not  stone 
well.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  it  is  a  fine 
Grape,  and  psrhaps  the  best  Black  Muscat  for 
long  keeping.  Its  flavour  is  best  when  the 
bunches  have  been  allowed  to  hang  some  time 
after  ripening,  and  though  the  shriveUing  may 
be  detrimental  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  the 
berries  are  crisp  and  sound  and  the  flavour  ex- 
cellent. I  think  Mr.  Crawford  might  have  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Pince  in  his  list  of  highly-flavoured 
Grapes  on  page  413. — H.  H. 

Melons  cracking. — I  agree  with  many  of  the 
remarks  of  "  A  Grower "  on  the  cracking  of 
Melons  and  the  causes  advanced  in  his  notes  on 
p.  414.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  drying-oS' 
methods  adopted  by  some,  but  advise  the  reten- 
tion of  fresh  foliage  to  support  the  fruits  until 
they  are  cut.  This  can  only  be  assured  by  apply- 
ing water  to  the  roots  so  long  as  the  fruits 
remain  on  the  plants.  Atmospheric  moisture,  es- 
pecially in  choppy  weather,  should  be  lessened 
and  freer  ventilation  adopted  when  ripening  of 
Melons  is  in  progress,  as  this  has  a  great  tendency 
to  cause  splitting.  Some  varieties  having  thin 
skins  are  much  given  to  cracking  and  need  a 
sharp  eye  to  be  kept  on  them.  In  some  soils  and 
structures  sorts  difl'er  in  this  respect.     In  one 
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garden  they  may  be  grown  without  any  sign  of 
failure  ;  in  others  they  give  much  trouble.  This 
season  Frogmora  Orange,  a  variety  that  usually 
does  well  with  me  in  every  respect,  has  shown 
signs  of  cracking  in  every  plant  grown  from 
several  sowings  and  occupying  ditferent  positions. 
Several  other  sorts  planted  in  the  same  beds,  and 
whose  treatment  has  been  identical,  show  no  sign 
of  cracking.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  easy  to 
define,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  prevalence  of 
extreme  summer  heat  is  not  favourable  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  plant.— W.  S. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  AND  WATERING 
WALL  TREES. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  against  it, 
gardeners  are  apt  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
summer-prune  their  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries. 
They  are  anxious  to  make  everything  as  neat  and 
prim  as  possible,  and  the  trees  and  crops  suffer  in 
consequence.  Of  course  locality  makes  some  dif- 
ference, also  seasons,  but  as  a  general  rule  I  do 
not  consider  it  wise  to  shorten  the  growths  before 
the  very  end  of  June.  I  found  early  in  July  soon 
enough  in  the  midlands.  Were  more  judgment 
used  in  this  matter,  fruit  trees  on  walls  would  not 
become  so  dense  and  fruiting  spurs  would  be 
more  plentiful.  About  five  is  a  good  number  of 
leaves  to  leave  at  the  first  summer  pruning,  the 
laterals  issuing  from  these  being  again  pinched  at 
the  first  leaf.  The  evil  effects  of  early  summer 
shortening  are  seen  in  the  case  of  extra  vigorous 
trees  or  those  growing  in  a  strong,  retentive  soil. 
More  attention  is  given  now-a-days  to  the  removal 
of  superfluous  spurs  while  as  yet  the  trees  are 
comparatively  young.  I  think  if  summer  prun- 
ing were  done  piecemeal  or  at  least  one  lialf  the 
tree  first  and  the  lower  half  in  say  from  ten  days 
to  a  fortnight's  time,  better  all-round  results 
would  be  obtained,  as  vigorous  trees  must  feel 
the  check  of  wholesale  removal  of  growth,  and  no 
one  thinks  of  removing  all  the  growths  from  a 
Peach  tree  at  one  time.  Not  unfrequently  many 
of  the  fruit,  especially  of  Plums  and  Cherries, 
falls  off  after  rapid  summer  pruning,  this  being 
aggravated  by  the  roots  being  in  a  dry  condition. 
To  avoid  this  fruit-casting,  a  good  root-soaking 
should  be  given  a  few  days  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  on  shallow  or  light  soils,  or  in  the  case 
of  old  established  trees,  mulching  should  never 
be  neglected.  In  most  gardens  there  is  generally 
an  accumulation  of  old  hotbed  material  for 
removal  from  the  frame-yard,  and  this  answers 
admirably  for  mulching,  as  it  is  not  applied  so 
much  with  the  idea  of  nourishing  the  roots  as  of 
preventing  undue  evaporation.  B.  S.  N. 

PREPARING  FOR  PLANTING  STRAW- 
BERRIES. 
The  soil  for  planting  Strawberry  runners  ought 
by  the  time  the  plants  are  ready  to  be  firm,°so, 
if  not  already  dug,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  get- 
ting it  ready.  Here  the  Strawberries  usually 
follow  winter  greens,  but  this  season  they  will 
go  on  a  piece  of  land  that  was  dug  in  early  spring 
and  has  since  been  used  for  raising  the  plants  of 
Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  As  these 
were  pricked  out  small,  no  appreciable  harm  has 
been  done  to  the  land  in  the  way  of  drawing  out 
the  manurial  constituents,  while  it  has  had  plenty 
of  time  to  get  nicely  mellowed  and  firm.  On 
light  soils  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  earliest  Pea 
crops  or  any  of  theearlier  roots  with  Strawberries, 
this  kind  of  soil  being  so  much  more  easily  got 
into  condition.  StubbDro  soils,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  bake  up  into  hard  clods,  cannot  be 
planted  until  after  rain,  and  if  this  does  not 
happen  to  come  in  sufficient  quantity  in  late  June 
or  July,  the  Strawberry  runners  have  to  be  kept 
about  longer  than  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

Those  who  have  space  to  devote  to  Strawberry 
plants  simply  for  runner  proluction  are  in  an 
enviable  position  compared  with  others  who  have 
to  obtain  all  their  stojk  from  the  fruiting  beds. 
Still,  in  perhaps  the  m^ijo.-ity  of  cases,  even  in" 


gardens  of  fair  size,  the  latter  plan  is  a  good  deal 
in  vogue.  I  take  no  runners  from  the  last  planted 
plot,  i.e.,  those  that  are  coming  into  fruit  for  the 
first  time.  By  this  means  there  is  no  risk  of 
injury  to  the  finest  fruits,  which  are  always  pro- 
duced in  the  first  year.  Having  the  ground  all 
ready,  I  know  of  no  better  plan  of  layering  than 
into  small  pots,  for  as  soon  as  they  are  nicely 
rooted  they  can  be  taken  off  and  planted  at  once 
before  they  have  time  to  get  ])ot-bound,  and  by 
the  time  some  growers  advise  planting  these  will 
have  obtained  a  good  hold  of  the  soil  and  be  grow- 
ing strongly.  There  is  no  check  whatever  to 
their  growth,  in  fact,  and  they  need  no  more 
attention  than  any  other  system.  Many  a  good 
Strawberry  has  been  decried  simply  because  large 
layers  suppUed  by  nurserymen  have  been  planted 
without  a  bit  of  soil  to  the  roots  ;  such  are  bound 
to  suffer.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  planting, 
some  careless  workmen  burying  the  crowns,  others 
leaving  them  swinging  above  ground,  but  when 
planted  from  small  pots  it  is  only  necessary  to 
just  cover  the  ball,  and  the  most  careless  of  men 
can  hardly  make  a  mistake.  ,       H. 


PEAES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONGRES 

POMOLOGIQTJE  OF  FRANCE. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Pears  adopted 
by  this  body,  representing  also  the  Pomologi- 
cal  Society  of  France.  Considering  that  the 
Peir  is  the  most  important  of  French  fruits 
and  tliat  France  is  the  country  in  which  so 
far  the  best  specimens  have  been  grown,  this 
selection  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
many  who  grow  the  Pear.  Pears  are  of 
value,  not  only  in  relation  to  private  wants, 
but  to  market  supply  also.  The  collections 
of  Pears  seen  at  autumn  shows  in  France 
are  a  most  instructive  sight  both  for  number 
of  good  kinds  and  fine  quality,  and  the  best 
of  the  sorts  known  in  France  are  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration  by  fruit  growers. 

The  Pear  tree  likes  substantial  deep  soils,  arid 
soils  not  being  favourable  to  its  growth,  and 
humid  soils  are  generally  detrimental  to  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  The  Pear  is  propagated 
by  seeds,  but  seed  will  not  produce  the  same 
variety,  and  gives  a  fruit  mostly  bad  after  a 
dozen  years'  or  so  waiting.  It  is  true  this  long 
delay  may  be  shortened  by  methods  of  trans- 
planting, replanting,  and  grafting  as  experi- 
ence points  out.  Ordinarily  propagation  is  by 
grafting  on  the  natural  stock,  on  Quince,  and 
more  rarely  on  Hawthorn.  Grafted  on  the 
Pear  stock,  the  Pear  is  slower  to  fruit,  but  it 
forms  more  vigorous  trees,  bigger  trees,  and 
more  lasting.  It  requires  a  deep  bed  of  earth 
to  allow  its  tap-roots  to  find  a  place.  Grafted 
on  the  Quince  the  Pear  bears  more  quickly  and 
more  abundantly,  gives  fine  and  good  fruit,  but 
lasts  less  long.  Its  ramifying  and  not  deejjly 
penetrating  roots  require  a  cool  soil,  not  too 
compact,  yet  an  excess  of  drainage  is  hurtful  if 
the  soil  is  wanting  in  moisture.  The  Pear 
grafted  on  the  Hawthorn  is  an  exception.  This 
kind  of  grafting  is  only  adopted  in  some  varie- 
ties destined  for  planting  in  dry  places  where 
the  natural  stock  and  the  Quince  could  not 
succeed.  The  practice  still  is  to  double-graft, 
that  is  to  say,  they  graft  first  of  all  upon  the 
Quince  a  vigorous  variety,  upon  whicli  they 
afterwards  graft  the  variety  which  is  to  be  re- 
produced. This  practice,  which,  however,  is 
not  very  common,  has  for  its  object  either  to 
give  vigour  to  a  variety  which,  grafted  directly 
upon  the  Quince,  would  be  less  vigorous,  or 
else  to  form  by  means  of  the  intermediate 
variety    fine     standards    for     exposed    places 


The  natural  stock  furnishes  especially  trees 
destined  as  standards  or  for  exposed  places  ; 
the  other  stocks  are  suitable  for  small  forms, 
which  are  called  cmdelabra,  cordons,  fans, 
pyramids,  &c.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
set  up  classifications  for  Pears  based  upon  their 
forms  —  Bergamote,  Besi,  Doyenne,  Bon 
Chretien,  &i. — but  such  have  had  to  be 
abandoned  owing  to  the  infinitesimal  differ- 
ences which  join  together  the  groups.  People 
are  now  content  to  divide  them  into  Pears  for 
dessert  and  Pears  for  cooking.  Dessert  Pears 
are  subdivided  into  summer  Pears,  ripening 
June  to  September  ;  autumn  Pears,  ripening 
September  to  December  ;  winter  Pears,  ripening 
December  to  May  in  the  following  year. 
Cooking  Pears  comprise  Pears  for  biking  and 
stewing.  Pears  for  both  the  table  and  the 
kitchen.  There  are  certain  Pears  the  principal 
merit  of  which  consists  in  their  beauty,  and 
which  cannot  be  utilised  for  cooking,  unless  with 
a  condiment,  as  sugar.  Cider  Pears  we  do  not 
consider  here. 

Alexandre  Dofillard  (^yn.,  P.  Ijouillard). 
— Originally  obtained  by  M.  Douillard,  a  young 
architect,  of  Nantes.  It  first  fruited  in  1849.  It 
is  a  medium  sized  or  at  times  tolerably  large 
Pear-shaped  fruit,  more  or  less  long,  rather  high 
than  wide,  the  circumference  very  bumpy  and 
ribbed.  The  stalk  is  of  medium  length,  some- 
times short,  slender  near  the  fruit  and  generally 
swollen  at  the  point  of  attachment  ;  it  is  arched 
and  set  rather  oljliquely  in  a  very  small  wrinkled, 
ribbed  cavity.  The  eye  is  irregular,  closed  or  half- 
open,  in  a  narrow  and  wrinkled  depression.  The 
skin  is  fine,  thin,  yellowish,  strewn  with  green 
and  grey  dots,  streaked  with  russet  towards  the 
stem,  and  is  often  washed  with  rose  or  red-brown 
on  the  sunny  side.  The  flesh  is  white,  delicate, 
melting,  rarely  gritty,  very  juicy,  and  endowed 
with  a  particular  and  very  pleasant  aroma.  A 
good  or  very  good  fruit,  ripening  end  of  Septem- 
ber to  November.  The  tree  takes  naturally 
a  pyramidal  shapa  and  is  vigorous  and  of 
sustained  fertility.  In  cultivation  the  tree 
comes  equally  well  on  (Juince  and  on  the  Pear. 
It  should  be  i)runed  hard  because  of  its  great 
fertility.  The  fruit,  being  variable  in  its  quality, 
should  generally  be  gathered  at  intervals. 

Alexandrinb  Mas. — Originally  obtained  from 
pips  of  Passs  Cjlmar,  raised  in  1S.")0  by  Alphonse 
Mas,  who  dedicited  it  to  his  spouse.  A  medium- 
sized  or  large  fruit,  pyriform,  little  attenuated 
and  often  widely  truncated  at  the  base,  rounded 
and  bumpy  at  the  top.  The  stalk  is  of  meiiura 
length,  stout  and  fleshy,  implanted  straight  in 
the  socket.  The  eye  is  small,  closed,  with  short 
and  erect  sepal:?,  irregular  in  a  narrow,  shallow 
ribbed  cavity.  The  skin  is  firm,  citron-yellow, 
merging  into  straw  colour,  slightly  washed  with 
russet  on  the  sunny  side.  The  flesh  is  white, 
delicate,  firm,  although  melting,  juicy,  and  agree- 
ably aromatic.  A  very  good  fruit,  ripening 
April.  The  tree  is  of  moderate  vigour  upon  the 
Quince,  and  of  early,  great,  and  sustained  fertility. 
In  cultivation  this  variety,  for  the  larger  forms, 
requires  to  ba  grafted  on  the  Pear.  It  likes  a 
warm  position  and  south  espalier  in  order  that 
its  fruit  may  be  well  ripened.  The  fruit  hangs 
a  long  time. 

Andre  Desportes. — Originally  obtained  by  M. 
Andre  L3roy,  nurseryman,  of  Angers,  in  1854. 
The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  turbinate,  regular, 
obliquely  obtuse  at  the  base.  The  stalk  is 
medium,  not  stout,  curved,  set  obliquely  in  a 
small  cavity.  Tlie  eye  is  small,  open  or  half- 
closed,  set  in  a  shallow  depression,  wide  or  narrow 
and  wrinkled.  The  skin  is  delicate,  thin,  greenish 
yellow,  sometimes  slightly  washed  with  red  on 
the  sunny  side,  finely  stippled  with  grey,  and  with 
some  traces  of  russet  at  the  base.  The  flesh  is 
whitish,  delicate,  melting,  juiov,  and  agreeably 
aromatic.  It  ri|)3n3  in  the  middle  of  July  and 
beginning  of  August.  The  tree  is  fertile,  vigorous 
upon  the  Qainoe,  and  forms  remarkable  pyramids, 
well  furnished  with  branches.    The  braaehes  are 
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stroncr,  stout,  long,  straight,  and  hazel  in  colour. 
The  summer  shoots  are  tinged  with  blood-red  and 
csvered  with  down.  In  cultivation  the  tree  adapts 
it-elf  to  all  forms.  It  should  be  pruned  rather 
long  the  first  years,  in  order  to  get  a  good  frame- 
wori£  before  it  begins  to  bear  freely. 

B.4Rox>fE  DE  Mkllo  (syiM  ,  Be.uri-c  Van  Mon>t, 
Candle  de  Van  Monx,  Poire  His,  and,  in  error, 
AdHe  de  Si.  Dinis  and  Philippe  Goi's).— Origi- 
nally obtained  by  Van  Mons,  and  introduced  into 
France  under  name  of  P.  His  by  Poiteau  towards 
1830 ;  propagated  later  by  M.  J.  L.  Jamin  under 
name  Bironne  de  Mello!  The  fruit  is  medium- 
sized,  or  sometimes  very  large,  turbinate  piri- 
form. The  stalk  is  of  medium  length,  slender, 
almost  straight,  fleshy  near  the  fruit,  and  set 
rather  obliquely  on  a  mound.  The  skin  is  rough, 
citron-yellow,  almost  entirely  tawny,  warmer  in 
tone  on  the  sunny  side,  with  some  russety  stams. 
The  flesh  is  whitish  or  greenish,  delicate,  melt- 
ing, rather  gritty  at  the  centre,  juicy,  and  rather 
musky  in  aroma.  A  good  fruit,  ripening  in 
October.  The  tree  is  vigorous  on  the  Qaince, 
and  adaptable  to  all  forms  ;  it  is  of  great  and  sus- 
tained fertility.  In  cultivation  the  tree  forms 
pretty  branched  pyramids.  The  fruit  has  some- 
times a  little  too  much  acidity  and  is  apt  to  crack 
in  certain  seasons. 

Belle  Ancevine  (.lyns.,  Beaidi  de  Terweren, 
Belle  di'  Ji  r.iiy,  Bolirard,  d' Angora,  Diichesse 
de  Berry  d'hivir,  Royale  d'Angleterre,  Tres 
Gronc  dr.  Bnu-elk's)  is  ot  unknown  origin.  The 
fruit  is  very  largo,  often  a  little  narrowed  towards 
the  lower  end,  and  obliquely  obtuse  at  the  base. 
The  stalk  is  stout,  woody,  thickened  at  the  point 
of  attachment  to  the  branch,  and  continuing 
often  obliquely  to  the  base  of  the  fruit.  The  eye 
is  large,  closed,  irregular,  in  a  more  or  less  deep 
cavity,  and  surrounded  by  bumps.  The  skin  is 
firm,  smooth,  of  a  bronzy  green  colour,  dotted 
regularly  with  brown  dots  and  streaked  with  grey 
russet,  particularly  on  the  shady  side,  changing 
to  citron-yellow,  washed  with  red,  more  or  less 
dull  on  the  sunny  side.  The  flesh  is  yellowish, 
not  very  delicate,  firm  and  crisp,  not  very  juicy, 
and  without  aroma.  A  very  handsome  fruit,  but 
without  quality,  uneatable  in  the  raw  state, 
tolerable  as  a  cooked  fruit.  It  ripens  .January  to 
May.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  fertile,  more  fer- 
tile still  and  producing  finer  fruit  on  the  Qaince 
in  a  warm  position.  In  cultivation,  the  nature  of 
this  variety  adipts  it  to  all  forms  as  to  all  ex- 
posures, but  it  is  worthless  save  for  the  size  of  its 
fruit. 

Berc^amote  Crass.\ne  ('iyns.,  Btrqamote  Cm- 
sane,  Beurri  Plat,  Crassane  d'Antoina',).—Ol\-ety 
ancient  and  unknown  origin.  The  fruit  is  medium 
or  fairly  large,  almost  spherical,  but  more  wide 
than  hiijh,  Bittened  at  the  two  ends,  hollowed  at 
the  bise.  The  stalk  is  long,  curved,  perceptibly 
swolbn  near  the  fruit,  and  set  rather  obliquely  in 
a  narrow  and  more  or  less  regular  cavity.  The 
eye  is  medium-sized,  open  or  half-closed,  in  a 
broad,  shallow  Civity.  The  skin  is  rough,  a 
tender  green,  changing  to  light  greenish  yellow, 
and  often  streaked  with  grey  and  tawny.  The 
flesh  is  yellowish,  very  tender,  fairly  delicate, 
very  juicy  and  pleasantly  aromatic.  It  is  a  very 
good  fruit,  ripaning  October  to  November.  The 
tree  is  very  vigorous  and  of  great  and  regular 
fertility  when  grafted  on  the  Q  lince.  In  cultiva- 
tion this  variety  behaves  variously  according  to 
the  district  where  cultivated.  Generally  it  is 
little  adaptad  to  the  pyramidal  form,  and  is  best 
as  an  espalier.  In  order  that  the  fruit  may  be 
sound  and  of  the  best  quality,  the  soil  should 
neither  be  too  dry  nor  too  damp. 

Bergamote  d'Kte  (syns.,  Benjamcfe  de  la 
Beuvriere,  Benrri  Blanc  d'El4,  Fondinte  de. 
Brest,  Gros  Micet,  Milan  Blanc,  Milan  de  la 
Beuvriire). — Of  ancient  and  doubtful  origin,  pro- 
bably found  in  Beuvriere  country,  which  is  a 
commune  of  Grez-Neuville,  in  Anjou.  The  fruit 
is  medium,  or  scarcely  medium  size,  turbinate 
and  obtuse,  often  as  wide  as  high,  rather  narrow- 
ing towards  tlu  summit.  The  stalk  is  short, 
stout,  straight,  set  rather  obliquely  at  tlie  base 
of  the  fruit.     The  eye  is  srhall,  closed,  in  a  small 
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and  finely  ribbed  cavity.  The  stem  thick,  a 
tender  green,  changing  to  citron-yellow,  and 
sometimes  washed  with  carmine  on  the  sunny 
side,  strongly  stippled  with  tawny  grey.  The 
flesh  is  white,  fairly  delicate,  melting,  rather 
gritty  at  the  centre,  juicy  and  pleasantly  aro- 
matic. A  good  or  fairly  good  fruit,  according  to 
the  locality,  ripening  August  and  September. 
The  tree  is  delicate,  of  medium  vigour  on  the 
Quince,  of  great  and  sustaining  fertility.  The 
wood  is  of  medium  strength,  the  branches  are 
short,  bent,  leaves  grey,  alwa3S  downy.  In  culti- 
vation the  tree  requires  to"  be  on  the  natural 
Stock  in  rich  soil-  It  dreads  damp  and  should  be 
short  pruned.  The  fruit  should  be  gathered  at 
intervals. 

Bercamote  Esperen. — Originally  obtained  in 
1S20  by  Major  Esperen,  of  Malines,  Belgium. 
The  fruit  is  medium-sized,  sometimes  fairly  large, 
turbinate,  flattened  at  the  top.  The  stalk  is 
short,  stout,  swollen  near  the  fruit,  and  most 
often  set  rather  obliquely  in  a  very  small  cavity. 
The  eye  is  medium-sized,  almost  closed  in  a  wide 
and  regular  depression.  The  skin  is  thick, 
rough,  pale  citron-yellow  stippled  with  brown, 
covered  with  russet  at  the  two  ends,  sometimes 
slightly  washed  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  The 
flesh  yellowish,  delicate,  sometimes  rather  gritty 
at  the  centre,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  agreeably 
aromatic.  It  ripens  from  March  to  May.  The 
tree  is  vigorous  and  generally  fertile  even  on  the 
natural  stock,  but  in  that  .case  slow  to  fruit.  In 
cultiv-ation  the  tree  lends  itself  to  all  forms,  but 
does  bsst  as  an  espalier.  Its  branches  ought  to 
be  pruned  long.  The  fruit  should  be  of  a  certain 
size  to  have  all  its  qualities. 

Bergamote  Fortu.vee  {sytis.,  Beurri  Parmen- 
tier,  Fortunie,  Forlunie  de  Printemps,  Forlunie 
fie  Raisine,  Fortumk  de  Bemme).  —  Originally 
found  by  M.  Fortunfi  de  Raisine,  a  goldsmith 
of  Enghien  (Hainaut),  about  1820.  The  fruit  is 
medium  sized,  of  Bergamot  form,  usually  as 
wide  as  high.  The  stalk  is  fairly  stout,  of  medium 
length,  set  straight  in  a  narrow  cavity,  irregular, 
owing  to  creases  and  bumps.  The  eye  is  small,  a 
little  open  and  regular,  in  a  drawn-in  funnel- 
shaped  cavity,  surrounded  by  unequal  bumps. 
The  skin  is  rough,  thick,  red,  sometimes  faintly 
streaked  with  russet  on  the  sunny  side.  The 
flesh  is  yellowish,  half  melting,  sometimes  crisp, 
juicy,  well  flavoured  in  soils  that  suit  it,  but  too 
acid  in  cold  soils.  It  ripjns  at  the  end  of  winter. 
The  tree  is  fertile  and  of  middling  vigour,  taking 
naturally  the  pyramid  shape.  In  cultivation  this 
variety  should  preferably  be  grafted  on  the  Pear. 
It  should  be  trained  in  small  forms  and  grown  in 
warm  positions. 

Bergamote  Hertrich.— Originally  obtained 
by  M.  Hertrich,  of  Colmar,  by  sowing  a  Berga- 
mote Fortun>5e  pip.  It  first  fruited  in  18.33.  M. 
Biumann,  of  BjllwiUer,  brought  it  out  in  1858. 
The  fruit  is  medium  sized,  of  Bergamot  shape, 
almost  spherical,  narrower  on  the  side  of  the 
fruit  stalk  than  on  that  of  the  eye,  rounding 
towards  the  two  ends,  more  wide  than  high,  and 
ordinarily  regular  in  contour.  The  stalk  is  not 
stout,  rather  long,  and  set  straight  in  a  circular 
basin.  The  eye  is  large  or  medium,  open  or  half- 
closed,  in  a  fairly  regular,  wide  and  shallow 
cavity.  The  skin  is  rather  firm,  greenish  yellow, 
stippled  with  grey,  stained  with  grey-russet  at 
the  ends,  and  mi.xed  with  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
The  flesh  is  white,  delicate,  close,  melting,  and 
juicy.  It  ripens  from  December  to  March.  The 
tree  is  of  rather  feeble  growth  on  the  t^luince, 
hardy  and  fertile.  In  cultivation  it  should  be 
grafted  on  the  natural  stock,  pruned  short,  and 
have  a  very  warm  exposure.  The  fruit  should  be 
gathered  late,  or  it  shrivels  and  never  ripens. 

Besi  de  Chaumontel  {syns.,  Beurrii  de  Chaii- 
montd,  Dturri':  d'hirer  de  Chaumintd,  Bon  Chre- 
tien de  Chaumoiitel,  Guernsey  ChaumonUl,  Winter 
Benn-r), — Of  ancient  origin,  discovered  about 
1680  at  Chaumontel,  near  Suzarche  (Seine-et- 
Oise).  The  fruit  is  medium  or  fair  sized,  of  Bon 
Chretien  shape,  broadened  towards  the  upper  end, 
narrower  below,  and  fairly  wide  at  the  base,  the 
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surface  ribbed  towards  the  summit.  The  stalk  is 
of  variable  length,  swollen  near  the  fruit,  set 
straight  in  a  superficial  cavity.  The  eye  is  some- 
times small  and  irregular,  sometimes  large  and 
irregular,  in  a  deep,  wide  cavity.  The  skin  is 
rather  rough,  the  colour  varied  according  to  the 
exposure,  sometimes  pale  green,  sometimes  orange- 
yellow,  broadly  marked  with  red  on  the  sunny 
side,  relieved  with  ta«ny  stains.  The  flesh  is 
whitish,  sometimes  delicate  and  melting,  some- 
times half-delicate  and  half  crisp  and  juiov,  with  a 
delicate  acid  and  an  agreeable  aroma.  Ripening 
from  December  to  January.  The  tree  grows  well 
on  the  Quince,  very  good  on  the  natural  tree,  and 
of  great  but  intermittent  fertility.  In  cultiva- 
tion its  spreading  branches  and  its  capricious 
vegetation  render  it  little  adapted  for  regular 
forms.  It  requires  a  cool  rich  soil  and  a  south 
or  eastern  exposure  for  the  fruit  to  acquire  the 
best  qualities. 

Beurre  Bachelier  [syns.,  Bwhelier,  Che- 
ralier). — Originally  obtained  prior  to  1845  by 
M.  L.  F.  Bachelier,  horticulturist  of  Capelle- 
Brouck  (Nord).  The  fruit  is  large,  sometimes 
very  large,  pyriform,  and  often  unequal  in  contour. 
The  stalk  is  short,  of  medium  stoutness,  rather 
curved,  set  obliquely  in  an  irregular  cavity.  The 
eye  is  large,  half  closed  in  a  fairly  deep  depres- 
sion, ribbed  at  the  edges.  The  stem  is  yellow- 
green,  oily,  finely  stippled  with  grey,  with  some 
stains  of  russet  and  sometimes  tinged  with  red 
on  the  sunny  side.  The  flesh  is  white,  delicate, 
compact,  melting,  juicy,  and  pleasantly  aromatic. 
It  is  a  good  or  very  good  fruit,  ripening  Novem- 
ber and  December.  The  tree  is  of  continuous 
vigour  upon  the  Quince,  comes  early  into  bear- 
ing, and  is  of  good  and  constant  fertility.  On 
the  Quince  it  is  well  to  grow  it  in  small  forms  and 
to  prune  short ;  on  the  natural  tree  it  is  suitable 
to  all  forms,  and  can  be  pruned  long  or  short. 
The  fruit  does  nob  turn  off,  but  is  easily  damaged 
if  knocked  about. 

Beurke  Benoist  (sy)is.,  Augnste  Benoist, 
Doyenne  i'eiioisJ)-— Originally  found  in  18-16  on  a 
hedge  at  Brissac  (Maine-et-Loire)  by  M.  Augusio 
Benoist.  The  fruit  is  large  or  of  fair  size,  of 
DoyennS  shape,  rounded,  as  wide  as  high,  the 
surface  obtuse  and  often  hollowed  out  at  the  base. 
The  stalk  is  set  almost  level  with  the  fruit  in  a 
perceptible  cavity.  The  eye  is  small,  half-closed 
in  a  narrow  and  fairly  deep  cavity.  The  flesh  is 
very  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  and  aromatic.  A 
very  good  fruit,  ripening  end  of  September  to  end 
of  October.  The  tree  is  of  normal  vigour  on  the 
Quince  and  of  sustained  fertility.  In  cultivation 
this  variety  forms  handsome  pyramids.  It  is 
advisable  to  gather  the  fruit  at  intervals,  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  turn  off. 

Beurre  Cai'IAUMONT  (syns.,  Beiirre  Aurore, 
de  la  Gtaciere). —Ongiaally  obtained  in  1787  by 
M.  Capiaumont,  a  tradesman  of  Mons,  in 
Belgium.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  narrowing 
gradually  to  a  point.  The  stalk  is  short,  of 
medium  stoutness,  rather  curved,  set  obliquely  at 
the  point  of  the  fruit.  The  eye  is  fairly  large, 
open  deep,  placed  in  a  hardly  perceptible  de- 
pression. The  skin  is  rough,  greenish  yellow, 
I  almost  entirely  covered  with  tawny  orange,  at 
times  washed  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  The 
flesh  is  white,  veined  with  green  round  the  cells, 
half  delicate,  half  melting,  gritty  in  the  centre, 
juicy,  and  aromatic  ;  a  good  fruit,  ripening  from 
the  end  of  September  to  the  end  of  October. 
The  tree  is  of  medium  vigour  on  the  Q  lince,  an 
early  bearer  and  of  great  and  sustained  fertility. 
I  In  cultivation  this  tree  lends  itself  to  all  forms. 
I  The  pruning  should  be  short.  The  fruit  should 
I  be  gathered  at  intervals.  It  is  excellent  cooked. 
I  Beurrk  Clairgeai'  [syn.,  Cleri/eau). —  OhtaiDed 
about  1838  by  JI.  Pierre  Clairgeau,  a  nurseryman 
'  of  Nantes.  The  fruit  is  large  or  very  large,  pyri- 
'  form,  often  onesided.  The  stalk  is  very  short, 
'  stout,  fleshy,  set  obliquely  in  a  small,  oblique, 
'  and  irregular  cavity,  is  often  incUned  to  the  fruit. 
I  The  eye  is  fairly  large,  open,  in  a  narrow,  shal- 
low  cavity.  The  skin  is  yellow,  stippled  with 
I  green  and  grey,  russet-stained  near  the  stalk, 
broadly  washed  with  orange- vermilion-red  on  the 
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sunny  side.  The  flesh  is  white,  half  melting, 
juicy,  and  more  or  less  aromatic ;  the  fruit  good 
or  fairly  good,  according  to  conditions,  and  ripens 
in  November  and  December.  The  tree  doea  not 
do  well  on  the  Quince,  is  of  great  and  constant 
fertility.  In  cultivation  it  is  well  to  graft  on  the 
natural  stock  and  to  prune  short.  It  is  suitable 
for  all  forms  and  easy  to  train. 

Beubre  Dalbret  {si/n.s.,  Beun-e  d'Alhrel, 
Calebasse  d'Alhret,  Fon'lante  d'Aufomne,  lOc). 
— Obtained  by  Van  Mens,  and  sent  by  liim  to 
Poiteau,  who  in  1834  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
chief  of  the  school  of  fruit  growing  in  the  .Jardin 
des  Plantes.  The  fruit  is  medium-sized,  long  pyri- 
form,  and  irregular.  The  stall;:  is  short,  of 
medium  stoutness,  slightly  curved,  set  obliquely 
in  a  wrinkled  cavity.  The  eye  is  fairly  large, 
open,  almost  level  with  the  fruit.  The  skin  is 
delicate,  of  a  light  golden-yellow,  streaked  and 
spotted  with  rose-brown  on  the  sunny  side, 
stippled  with  tawny.  The  flesh  is  white,  yel- 
lowish green  under  the  skin,  delicate,  melting 
though  rather  tirm,  juicy  and  aromatic,  some- 
what in  the  way  of  Beurre  Gris.  A  very  good 
fruit,  ripening  September  and  October.  The 
tree  is  of  normal  vigour  on  the  ^,•uin[;e,  suitable 
for  all  forms,  quick  to  fruit,  of  great  and  sus- 
tained fertility,  the  branches  slender,  numerous, 
of  a  greyish  red.  In  cultivation  the  tree  makes 
small  but  handsome  pyramids.  The  pruning 
should  be  short,  as  the  tree  bears  very  freely. 
( To  he  continued. ) 


Flavour  in  Melons.— It  is  strange  how  one 
may  be  deceived  in  Melons  as  to  flavour.  The 
earliest  plants  here  were  grown  in  pots  in  a  small 
house  and  are  over,  one  of  the  plants,  for  which 
there  was  not  room,  having  been  stood  for  a  time 
in  the  early  Peach  house.  But  red  spider  appear- 
ing just  before  the  fruit  began  to  net,  it  was 
removed  to  a  greenhouse  where  the  atmosphere 
was  drier  and  the  insects  had  a  better  chance— so 
good  a  one,  in  fact,  that  the  leaves  were  entirely 
spoiled,  and,  thinking  the  fruits  would  be  no 
good,  they  were  sent  to  the  kitchen.  On  cutting 
them  open  they  were  of  splendid  flavour  and  very 
juicy,  better,  in  fact,  than  some  of  the  earlier 
fruit,  yet  the  foliage  was  almost  killed  and  the 
fruit  did  not  appear  to  be  properly  finished.  It 
is  very  ditticult  to  account  for  these  vagaries  in 
Melons,  for,  according  to  my  experience  both  of 
very  early  and  very  late  fruits,  the  flavour  is 
never  good  when  the  foliage  is  checked  either 
by  insect  attacks  or  by  scorchinj;-,  and  though  a 
good  circulation  of  warm,  dry  air  is  necessary  to 
finish  them  properly,  this  will  not  do  unless  the 
energy  of  the  plants  is  kept  going  to  the  last  by 
root-action  and  good  foliage.  Possibly  other 
growers  may  be  able  to  relate  similar  experience. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— FRUIT. 

Pear  Fertility.— This  is  essentially  a  market 
grower's  Pear  and  fully  justifies  its  title,  for  very 
rarely  does  it  fail  to  carry  a  full  crop  that  finds  a  ready 
Fale.  It  does  well  as  a  buah  or  espalier,  aud  where 
fruit  is  grown  for  profit  this  sort  ought  to  be  planted 
by  the  hundred,  as  really  reliable  Pears  for  cropping 
and  which  are  of  fairly  good  quality  for  dessert  are 
not  very  plentiful.— J.  6.,  Qosport. 

Apple  Court  Pendu  Plat.— This  Apple  has 
this  year  been  unusually  late  iu  blooming,  for  here  on 
the  south  coast  it  was  not  in  full  flower  until  the  first 
of  June,  when  nearly  all  other  kinds  had  set  their 
crop  well.  This  year  the  weather  in  May  was  cool 
and  dull.  Tliis  appears  to  be  the  ideal  weather  for 
Apple  blossom  to  set  well.  Lately  we  have  had  very 
dry  harsh  winds  and  hardly  any  dew  or  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  at  night ;  conseiiuently  this  Apple  has 
not  set  its  fruits  nearly  so  well  as  the  earlier  flowering 
varieties. — J.  G.,  Qosport. 

Plum  Oullin's  Golden  Gage.— I  do  not  think 
this  delicious  dessert  Plum  receives  the  attention  it 
deserves.  It  is  not  suitable  for  growing  in  standard 
form,  or  at  least  it  takes  some  years  to  come  to  a 
free-hearing  state  so  grown,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
healthy,  well-balanced  trees  on  Buuny  walls  not  only 
bear  very  freely,  but  aUo  in  quite   a  young   state. 


Moreover,  growth  is,  except  when  too  rich  soi' 
given,  much  less  gross  than  that  of  most  Pluma  when 
young  and  fruiting  spurs  are  produced  in  abundance. 
As  to  its  flavour,  I  think  no  one  would  find  fault  with 
it,  the  individual  fruits  being  large  aud  of  a  particularly 
rich  yellow  colour.     I  should  certainly  give  it  a  pUce 
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MARKET  STRAWBERRIES. 
The  ever-increasing  amount  of  Strawberri 
grown  under  glass  has  naturally  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  prices  obtainable  for  this  fruit 
the  London  markets.  This  year  the  month  of 
May  has  been  one  of  the  worst  ever  known  for 
the  sale  of  Strawberries  in  Covent  Garden,  the 
returns  in  many  instances  being  so  low  as  to 
practically  not  leave  a  margin  of  profit.  Good 
samples  of  Royal  Sovereign  have  been  sold  at 
2s.  Gd.  per  lb.,  and  when  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  labour  involved  in 
potting,  watering  through  the  summer,  and 
then  again  in  spring,  and  the  cost  of  fuel,  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  Strawberries 
ripened  in  the  middle  of  May  will  return  little 
or  no  profit  to  the  grower  at  less  than  .5s.  per 
lb.  For  many  years  past  I  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  how  potentially  the  weather  influences 
the  sale  of  Strawberries  in  the  London  markets. 
What  growers  of  this  fruit  need  is  a  burst  of 
hot  weather  about  the  middle  of  May.  Many 
growers  do  not  force  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  merely  using  enough  artificial  warmth  to 
bring  along  the  plants  steadily  so  that  they  get 
abundance  of  good  fruit  from  the  first  week  in 
May  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
June.  By  gentle  treatment  good  crops  of 
very  fine  fruit  are  obtained,  and  if  anything 
like  fair  prices  can  be  realised,  this  way  of 
growing  Strawberries  is  fairly  profitable. 
There  is,  moreover,  time  to  bring  off  a  good 
crop  of  Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers  after  the 
Strawberries  are  over,  as  in  their  case  the 
plants  may  be  set  out  some  weeks  before 
the  late  gatherings  are  made.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  in  this  way  and  with  the 
enormous  amount  of  glass  now  given  up  to 
market  culture,  and  which  can  only  be  made  to 
yield  some  profit  by  being  occupied  throughout 
the  year,  the  output  of  Strawberries  from 
market  gardens  within  easy  distance  of  London 
is  now  very  great.  A  break  in  the  demand 
has  a  much  more  serious  effect  on  prices  than 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  and  if,  as  this 
season,  the  month  of  May  is  comparatively  sun- 
less and  easterly  winds  prevail  throughout, 
Strawberry  growers  have  a  bad  time  of  it.  It 
was  certainly  very  annoying  to  find  prices  going 
up  with  a  bound  just  as  the  last  lot  of  fruit 
was  sent  off.  This,  however,  was  the  bitter 
experience  of  many  growers  this  year.  In  the 
first  week  of  this  month  good  samples  were 
worth  from  .5s.  to  (is.  per  pound,  prices  that 
were  steadily  maintained  for  some  time.  The 
great  heat  made  many  buy  Strawberries  who 
gave  them  no  thought  with  the  temperature  so 
low  as  to  necessitate  warm  clothing  through 
the  day. 

Those  who  force  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word 
rely  mainly  on  La  Grosse  Sucree,  which  is  said 
to  yield  a  greater  weight  per  plant  in  April 
than  any  other  early  variety.  In  Kentish 
market  gardens  this  is  a  great  favourite  for 
early  work,  but  is  never  used  for  a  main 
supply.  Royal  Sovereign  has  quite  taken  the 
place  of  Noble,  which  will  probably  become 
almost  extinct  in  market  gardens.  The  newer 
variety  yields  as  heavily;  in  fact,  I  think  it 
gives  better  returns  as  regards  weight,  is  hand- 1 


some,  and  of  a  fairly  good  flavour  ;  at  any  rate 
it  is  much  better  iu  this  respect  than  some 
kinds  that  have  been  much  grown  for  market. 
The  (juestion  is  whether  this  variety  is  from 
the  market  grower's  point  of  view  better  than 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  which  has  hitherto  been  par 
fxrellenee  the  market  grower's  Strawberry. 
For  indoor  culture  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it 
the  better  of  the  two,  although  the  older  kind 
is  hard  to  beat  when  thoroughly  well  grown, 
bearing  heavily,  carrying  berries  which  in  the 
first  gatherings  will  run  about  eighteen  to  the 
pound,  and  when  well  finished  having  a  very 
tine  appearance.  The  respective  merits  of 
these  two  varieties  as  outdoor  main-crop  kinds 
can  only  be  decided  in  time  to  come.  Since 
Sovereign  has  come  into  favour  the  weather  at 
ripening  time  has  been  fine,  so  that  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  to  test  the  ability  of  this 
Strawberry  to  resist  periods  of  wet  weather 
when  the  berries  are  colouring.  In  addition  to 
its  fine  appearance.  Sir  J.  Paxton  possesses 
great  powers  of  resistance  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  moisture  at  ripening  time,  and  probably  no 
Strawberry  bears  a  long  journey  better.  It  is 
just  these  points  of  excellence  that  have  en- 
deared this  Strawberry  to  growers  for  profit, 
especially  to  those  who  live  many  miles  from 
London.  Whether  Royal  Sovereign  is  en- 
dowed in  an  equal  degree  with  these  points  of 
excellence  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  think  that 
until  we  get  to  know  more  about  this  Straw- 
berry it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  discard  the 
old-tried  favourite. 

As  a  May  Strawberry,  Sovereign  will,  I 
believe,  take  the  place  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  which 
when  in  its  finest  condition  is  unapproached 
by  any  variety  in  cultivation.  The  men,  how- 
ever, who  have  produced  this  Strawberry  in  its 
highest  form  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  but  a  great  many  have  grown  it 
fairly  well,  and  have  done  so  simply  on  account 
of  the  repute  in  which  it  has  been  held  in 
Covent  Garden.  Royal  Sovereign,  being  large, 
handsome,  and  very  bright  in  colour,  will  un- 
doubtedly take  its  place,  and  in  its  best  con- 
dition will  sell  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the 
ery  pale  samples  of  Napier  one  sees  so  many 
of  in  Covent  Garden.  Those  who  have  hitherto 
clung  to  Sir  C.  Napier  on  account  of  its  bright 
colour  will  gladly  welcome  a  Strawberry  that  is 
e(iually  bright  and  much  more  easily  grown. 
Sir  C.  Napier  has  always  been  a  ditticult  kind 

grow.  It  takes  mildew  worse  than  any  other 
variety  and  is  liable  to  go  bad  at  the  roots  un- 
less very  carefully  watered. 

Unless  we  get  a  complete  change  of  weather 
the  outdoor  crop  will  undoubtedly  be  under 
average.  At  the  time  of  writing  (June  10)  no 
has  fallen  in  the  home  counties  for  up- 
wards of  three  weeks,  and  according  to 
published  daily  weather  reports  there  is  no 
indication     of    any    alteration.       Last    season 

uelly  punished  plants  that  had  borne  a  heavy 
crop  and  hindered  the  progress  of  young  ones. 
Wherever  I  went  last  autumn  complaints  were 
made  of  the  poor  condition  of  Strawberry 
plantations.  Copious  rains  would  do  much, 
but  they  must  come  at  once.  The  probability 
is  that  the  outdoor  crop  will  not  only  be 
light,  but  quickly  over,  especially  on  very 
light  soils.  In  many  places  frost  hit  the  first 
blooms,  and  I  am  told  that  the  later  berries 
are  hardening  under  the  influence  of  heat  and 
drought.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  gatherings 
from  early  localities  are  not  up  to  the  mark  as 
regards  quality,  for  in  the  middle  of  June,  when 
the  Southampton  fruit  has  been  nearly  a 
fortnight  on  the  market,  late  indoor  prime 
samples  are  making  quite  3s.  per  lb. 

'^ifieet.   Sin-re„.  J.  C. 
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A  GARDEN  WALK. 

The  garden  walk  in  the  illustration  is  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  from  S.W..  well  sheltered 
from  westerly  gales  ;  consequently  many  shrubs 
that  would  not  thrive  if  planted  in  a  more  ex- 
posed position  flourish  there.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  several  of  the  Bamboo  tribe, 
nigra,  aurea.  viridi-glaucescens,  as  well  as  the 
commoner  Metake,  also  Aralia  spinosa,  Dimor- 
phanthus,  Phormium  tenax,  Chamajrops  ex- 
celsa,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  E. 
Gunni  and  E.  urnigera,  all  of  which  flourish  in 
the  open  air.  In  the  summer  interspersed  with 
these  are  plants  of  Musa  Ensete,  Hedychium, 
Ginger  plant,  Araucaria  excelsa,  several  sorts 
of  Dracrena,  Loquat,  Datura,  Arundinaria  gra- 
cilis and  A.  falcata,  Caladium  esculentum,  Arc, 
which  give  this  bank  the  pleasing  appearance  of 
a  garden  on  the  Mediterranean  shore. 

W.  More  Molyneux. 
St.  Catherine's  House,  CTuildford. 


effect  if  grown  on  the  top.  Presumably  the 
stumps  would  ba  cbarrel  before  mossing,  and 
any  fi/e  from  about  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top  may  be  used.  In  all  this  class  of  work  very 
strong  growing  kinds  should  be  avoided,  as  they 
soon  outgrow  the  others. 


Ferns  on  tree   stumps. — Most  readers  who 
were  at  the  Temple  show  will  have  noticed  the 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

TREE  MIGNONETTE. 
I  KEJiEMiiKR  the  time  when  many  gardeners 
took  much  pride  in  the  production  of  miniature 
trees  of  this  fragrant  flower.  Grown  along  for 
a  couple  of  seasons  and  established  in  7-inch 
pots,  well-formed  specimens  are  decidedly  orna- 
mental, and  are  capable  of  producing  a  quantity 
of  bloom  for  quite  six  months  in  the  year. 
With  the  aid  of  liquid  manure  one  may  keep 
good-sized  specimens  in  excellent  health  with- 
out change  of  soil  for  a  couple  of  seasons,  but 
it  is  better  to  keep  some  young  ones  coming  on 
to  replace  those  that  show  signs  of  exhaustion. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  on  plants 
grown   in   this   fashion   the   flower-spikes    last 


.    Cathcritn'^   House,   nuil.lfnrd.     fr. 
by  Mr.  J.  Cohhett,  Stou.jliton. 


exhibit  of  Ferns  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Dyson's 
Lane,  including  the  pretty  arrangement  of  Daval- 
lias  and  a  few  other  Ferns  growing  upon  sticks 
dressed  with  moss.  These  are  parts  of  old  Plum 
trees  growing  round  the  nursery,  and  are  cutoff  and 
mossed,  the  Davallias  being  established  thereon. 
It  is  a  very  happy  idea,  for  not  only  do  the  plants 
look  remarkably  well,  but  the  freedom  and  lack 
of  any  possibility  of  surfeiting  the  roots  lead  to 
their  doing  splendidly.  The  way  the  long  brown 
rhizomes  were  pushing  about  in  all  directions 
showed  how  much  the  treatment  was  to  their 
taste,  and  the  idea  is  a  very  suggestive  one, 
capable  of  being  followed  in  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances.  Such  Ferns  as  Pteris  scaberula, 
for  instance,  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  would 
be  very  pretty,  and  in  a  warmer  house  some  of 
the  Gleichenias  should  do  well  similarly  treated, 
while  others  of  the  habit  of  Gymnogramma  schizo- 
phylla  or  its  varieties   would   have  a  very  fine 


much  longer,  and  that  there  are  more  in  pro- 
portion to  space  than  in  the  case  of  plants 
grown  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  appears  to 
be  with  Mignonette  as  with  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, flowers  are  most  freely  formed  when 
a  portion  of  the  plant  has  come  into  a  semi- 
hard-wooded  condition.  In  order  to  form  good 
specimens  several  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a 
small  pot,  leaving  the  strongest  one  when  the 
second  leaf  has  been  formed.  As  soon  as  the 
pots  are  fairly  filled  with  roots  the  young  plants 
should  go  into  6-inch  pots,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  get  them  into  larger  pots  the 
first  year.  By  pinching  out  side  shoots  the 
stem  can  be  run  up  to  a  height  of  1  foot  or 
18  inches.  In  this  way  a  fair  head  would  be 
formed  by  autumn,  and  the  plants  can  be 
allowed  to  throw  up  flower-spikes  towards  the 


close  of  the  autumn,  which  will  continue^to 
lengthen  and  produce  blossoms  for  several 
months.  I  have  had  the  same  flower  spikes  in 
good  condition  quite  five  months.  If  desired 
to  bloom  freely  in  winter  all  flower-spikes  must 
be  taken  ofi"  through  the  summer.  Early  in 
June  the  plants  may  be  shifted  into  7-inch  or 
8-inch  pots,  and  if  well  attended  to  they  will 
make  fine  specimens  by  the  following  autumn. 
Plants  of  this  description  are  effective  when 
used  for  conservatory  decoration,  especially 
when  associated  with  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
and  things  of  a  dwarf  nature.  J.  C.  B. 


Shading  regal  Pelargoniums.— During  the 
time  these  charming  plants  are  in  bloom  it  is 
necestary  to  shade  them  in  order  to  preserve 
the  blossoms,  otherwise,  no  matter  how  well  fed, 
the  flowers  will  be  thin  and  will  not  last  many 
days.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  plants 
will  subsequently  have  to  be  used  for  propagat- 
ing, and  to  be  successful  with  them  the  cuttings 
must  be  hard  and  well  ripened.  This  they  can- 
not be  if  a  constant  and  thick  shade  is  kept  over 
them,  so  while  studying  the  flowers  as  much  as 
possible  the  health  of  the  plants  must  not  be 
overlooked  A  blind  that  can  be  lowered  during 
the  brightest  part  of  the  day  is  best  of  course, 
but  if  this  is  not  at  command  and  a  permanent 
shading  is  put  on  the  glass,  let  this  be  as  thin  as 
possible.— H.  R. 

Dipladenia  boliviensis. — Very  beautiful  are 
the  llowers  of  this  Dipladenia,  certainly  the 
easiest  to  grow  in  the  genus.  One  great  advan- 
tage is  that  the  foliage  being  smooth  instead  of 
hairy,  like  that  of  most  of  the  others,  sponging  is 
more  effective,  and  therefore  insects  are  more 
readily  kept  at  bay.  The  best  position  for  it 
when  growing  it  simply  for  cut  flowers  is  under 
the  roof  of  a  light  stove,  but  it  may  also  be  grown 
in  small  pots  for  table  and  other  decoration,  as  it 
flowers  very  freely  in  a  small  state  and  has  a 
graceful  and  pretty  appearance  when  so  grown. 
The  cuttings  may  be  inserted  at  any  time  during 
spring  or  early  summer,  choosing  flowerless 
shoots,  and  placing  several  around  the  edge  of  a 
pot  containing  a  light,  sandy  compost.  Under  a 
bell-glass  and  with  a  little  bottom-heat  they 
strike  quickly  and  regularly,  and  the  resulting 
plants  may  be  stopped  once  or  twice  and  well 
ripened  by  exposure  to  the  full  sun  in  autumn. 
Provided  the  plants  are  really  well  rooted,  they 
will  require  very  free  supplies  of  water  and  occa- 
sional applications  of  hquid  manure  during  the 
growing  season,  the  manure  water  being  left  off 
and  the  water  supply  somewhat  diminished  in 
winter.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  with  an 
orange-yellow  centre.— H. 

Double  Pelargoniums.— I  am  growing  some 
of  the  semi-double  giganteum  section  of  Pelar- 
goniums this  year  and  like  them  very  much.  The 
blooms  stand  well  and  both  trusses  and  pips  are 


Oharotte  going  over  2k  inches  in 
diameter.  A  nice  variety  in  colours  is  also 
obtainable,  comprising  various  shades  of  scarlet, 
magenta,  and  salmon.  The  plants  being  excep- 
tionally strong  in  habit,  it  is  advisable  to  grow 
them  along  from  the  time  they  get  the  shift  into 
flowering  pots  in  nothing  but  loam,  to  keep  them 
short  and  sturdy,  a  state  of  things  still  further 
brought  about  by  judicious  pinching.  Naturally, 
with  the  arrival  of  flower-stems  feeding  is  resorted 
to,  and  that  liberally.  Like  the  singles  of  this 
section,  I  expect  they  will  not  be  of  much  value 
out  of  doors,  as  very  strong  growth  would  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  flower.  The  habit, 
enormous  truss,  and  staying  property  of  the 
bloom  are  sufficient  to  stamp  the  section  as  fine 
plants  for  specimens  grown  in  10  inch  or  12-inch 
pots,  and  staked  out  they  are  an  attractive 
feature  in  the  summer  decoration  of  the  conserva- 
tory. I  have  a  dozen  varieties,  and  find  all  free 
and  good.  Although  hardly  a  success  when 
planted  in  the  open  border,  they  are  splendid 
plants  for  vases.     There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
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restriction  here  that  keeps  growth  in  check  ; 
the  foliage  is  vigorous,  but  at  the  same  time  firm 
and  sturdy,  and  the  flowers  are  very  fine.  Good 
plants  turned  out  of  5-inch  pots  are  not  long  in 
furnishing  large  vases.  Trailing  plants  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  dill'erent  colours  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  edge  of  the  vase. — E.  Bdrkell. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  ARUM  LILIES. 

TiJEKE  are  many  operations  concerning  which 
gardeners  hold  varied  opinions,  and  this  is  one 
of  them.  The  time  has  come  when  the  Arum 
Lily  has  finished  its  long  season  of  useful  work 
under  glass,  and  the  question  arises.  How  sliall 
the  plants  be  treated  during  the  summer  with  a 
view  to  getting  the  best  results  ?  The  old-time 
method  was  invariably  to  stand  the  plants  out 
for  a  time  to  harden  them  after  coming  out  of  the 
houses,  and  then  to  dig  a  trench  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  plant  the  Lilies,  and  leave  them  till  the 
autumn,  when  they  were  lifted  and  potted.  This 
system  has  still  many  adherents,  no  doubt,  and 
good  results  are  frequently  obtained  by  adopting 
it,  though  it  does  nob  follow  that  the  method  is 
absolutely  the  best.  I  have  had  charge  of  large 
collections  of  Arums  for  providing  cut  flowers 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and,  after  trying 
both  ways,  I  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  keeping 
the  plants  in  pots  the  whole  year  round,  though  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  some  readers  of 
The  Garden  will  differ  from  me. 

After  the  plants  had  done  blooming  and  could 
be  safely  placed  outside,  they  were  stood  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  till  the  opportunity  presented  itself 
to  repot  them.  The  time  generally  came  early  in 
.June,  when  the  plants  were  turned  out,  all  the 
soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  the  pots  washed,  and 
the  Arums  replaced,  using  a  compost  of  good 
loam  and  sand  with  an  addition  of  lime  rubble 
to  keep  it  open.  All  the  offsets  were  taken  off 
and  placed  in  smaller  pots,  as  these  made  suitable 
plants  for  decoration  and  also  helped  to  increase 
the  stock.  After  potting,  the  plants  were  stood 
in  the  open  in  company  with  the  Chrysanthemums 
and  watered  sparingly  till  growth  commenced. 
The  majority  of  the  old  leaves,  of  course,  died 
away,  but  this  was  more  of  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  as  the  growth  from  the  crowns  was  all 
the  stronger.  On  the  approach  of  frosty  weather 
the  plants  were  removed  to  a  frame  or  cold  house, 
and  the  result  of  this  treatment  was  that  they 
commenced  blooming  earlier,  the  flowers  were 
finer,  and  continued  over  a  longer  period  than  in 
the  case  of  those  planted  out  during  the  summer. 
The  Arum  does  not  mind  being  handled  during 
its  resting  period,  but  the  disturbance  necessi- 
tated by  the  lifting  and  potting  of  the  plants 
when  in  full  growth  in  the  autumn  must  natu- 
rally have  some  effect  on  the  blooming. 

G.  H.  H. 

Stenogastra  concinna. — This  charming  little 
Gesnerad  has  been  flowering  for  some  time,  and 
with  ordinary  attention  will  continue  throughout 
the  summer.  It  forms  small  tubers  and  passes 
the  winter  in  a  dormant  state.  Then  with  the 
return  of  spring  the  little  deep  green  leaves  are 
pushed  up  just  clear  of  the  soil,  and  are  well  over- 
topped by  the  slender  flower-stems,  that  reach  a 
height  of  about  2  inches.  The  flowers  are 
tubular,  with  a  widely  expanded  five-lobed 
mouth,  the  two  upper  lobes  being  purple  and 
the  three  remaining  white,  dotted  with  purple 
towards  the  centre  of  the  flower.  It  is  seen  to 
greater  advantage  when  grouped  in  a  pan  than 
when  grown  in  small  pots,  the  tiny  plants  being 
particularly  effective  seen  in  a  mass.  A  depth  of 
a  couple  of  inches  of  soil  is  enough,  and  ample 
drainage  must  be  ensured.  Equal  parts  of  peat 
and  loam,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  rough  sand 
and  nodules  of  charcoal  or  pieces  of  sandstone, 
will  suit  it  well.  This  Stenogastra  is  a  native  of 
Brazil  and  needs  stove  treatment.  During  the 
winter  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too 
dry,  but  should  be  kept  slightly  moist.  It  is 
propagatsd    by  cuttings  of    the    young  shoots. 


which  are  pushed  up  in  the  spring,  and  if  put 
singly  into  small  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a 
propagating  case  they  soon  root.  A  coloured 
plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden,  July  10, 
1897.— H.  P. 

Canterbury  Bells  in  pots.— Rarely  do  we 
see  these  hardy  biennials  employed  for  green- 
house, conservatory,  and  even  room  decoration  as 
they  are  at  West  Hall,  Byfleet.  The  favourite 
varieties  are  white  and  rose  of  both  the  ordinary 
single  form  and  the  cup  and  saucer  or  calycan- 
thema  strain.  Other  colours,  and  especially 
double-flowered  forms,  being  somewhat  heavy  in 
appearance,  are  not  much  cared  for.  From  a 
sowing  of  seed  made  outdoors  early  in  June, 
plenty  of  plants  for  succession  is  obtained.  All 
seem  to  be  got  during  the  autumn  into  6  inch 
pots  and  are  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  as  exposure 
to  rains  and  frosts  when  the  plants  are  in  pots  is 
undesirable.  Early  in  the  year  a  few  are  put 
into  gentle  warmth  and  thus  brought  on  into 
flower  quite  early.  Practically  the  plants  will  not 
bear  forcing,  hence  a  moderate  temperature  with 
ample  light  and  air  is  best.  When  the  one  batch 
has  been  well  advanced,  a  second  one  is  got  into 
warmth,  and  thus  a  supply  is  kept  up  for  a  long 
season — until,  indeed,  plants  bloom  outdoors.  It 
is  surprising  how  very  effective,  indeed  beautiful, 
e  Campanulas  are  when  thus  grown.  They 
seem  so  devoid  of  stiffness  and  intermingle  with 
other  plants  so  admirably.  Spikes  cut  are  most 
pleasing  when  placed  in  vases  in  rooms.  The 
flowers,  too,  do  not  wither  so  tjuickly  as  they  do 
outdoors,  probably  because  somewhat  shaded 
from  the  full  glare  of  sunshine.  Whilst  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis  makes  a  very  effective  con- 
servatory or  corridor  plant,  it  is  also  somewhat 
stiff  or  formal  in  habit.  That  objection  will  not 
apply  to  house-grown  Canterbury  Bells  as  thus 
utilised.— A.  D. 

Kalanchoe  flammea.— A  large  group  of  this 
beautiful  new  Kalanchoe  is  now  in  flower  in  No. 
4  greenhouse  at  Kew,  and  there  are  also  several 
specimens  in  the  same  stage  in  the  Mexican 
house.  It  is  a  plant  undoubtedly  destined  to 
have  a  great  future  before  it,  and  one  is  quite 
prepared  to  see  it  a  popular  market  plant  in  the 
near  future.  This  Kalanchoe  is  a  near  relative 
of  the  old  and  much-admired  Crassula  or  Kalo- 
santhes  coccinea,  and,  like  that,  is  a  plant  of 
easy  culture.  The  specimens  at  Kew,  which  are 
about  IS  inches  high,  are  erect  in  growth,  but 
each  bears  several  branches  clothed  with  fleshy 
green  spathulate  leaves  from  2  inches  to  3  inches 
long,  and  disposed  in  pairs.  The  flowers,  which 
are  arranged  in  a  compound  umbel  nearly  a  foot 
across,  are  fourpgtalled,  very  much  like  a  Bou- 
vardia,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width, 
and  of  a  very  attractive  shade  of  orange-scarlet. 
The  individual  blooms  from  their  stout,  succulent 
nature  remain  fresh  and  bright  a  considerable 
time,  and  as  a  large  number  are  borne  in  each 
head  the  flowering  extends  over  a  lengthened 
period.  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  out  of  doors  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  it  would  doubtless,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  allied  Rochea  falcata,  flower  well 
under  such  conditions,  and  possibly  where  fully 
exposed  the  blooms  would  be  even  brighter  than 
when  grown  under  glass.  As  such  plants 
produce  seed  freely  and  can  also  be  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings  of  the  shoots,  or  even  single 
leaves,  we  shall  doubtless  meet  with  it  more 
frequently,  though,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not 
yet  in  the  trade.  It  is  a  native  of  Somaliland, 
from  whence  seeds  were  first  sent  to  Kew  in  189.5, 
the  plants  resulting  therefrom  flowering  in  the 
summer  of  1897.  It  was  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Marjazim,  t.  759.5.- H.  P. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— STOVE. 

Browallia  speeiosa.- This  ia  a  useful  plant  for 
summer  decoration,  aud  it  grown  cool  and  in  a  light 
house  or  frame  the  foliage  li.as  a  pretty  bright  green 
tint,  against  which  the  pale  blue  flowers  with  white 
centres  show  up  very  nicely.  It  is  very  little  trouble 
to  grow,  the  easiest  method  being  to  sow  seed  iu 
early  spring  and  to  prick  off  these  plants  into  a  3-inch 


pot,  subsequently  repotting  inti  the  (i-iuch  size.  A 
good  compost  is  fibrous  loam,  decayed  manure,  and 
some  sliarp  silver  sand. 

Azalea  Marie  Planehon.  —  Among  the 
numerous  Indian  Azaleas  with  white  flowers  are  some, 
such  as  Deutsche  Perle,  remarkable  for  their  early 
flowering  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  resnond 
to  a  little  additional  heat.  The  variety  Marie  Pfan- 
chon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  naturally  later  in  bloom- 
ing, and  as  one  of  the  last  of  this  section  it  is  very 
useful.  The  flowers,  which  are  prettily  undulated  at 
the  edges,  are  pure  white,  without  any  of  that  shading 
of  green  which  occurs  in  some  of  the  other  varieties. 
A  specimen  of  it  was  the  best  white  among  a  small 
group  of  Azaleas  at  the  Temple  show,  and  the 
brightest  bit  of  colour  was  furnished  by  the  old  scarlet 
Roi  d'HoUande.— H.  P. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri.— Kindly  inform  me 
what  temperature  this  does  best  in. — Reader. 

*tf*  Asparagus  Sprengeri  will  during  the  sum- 
mer months  succeed  perfectly,  that  is  without  any 
artificial  heat  whatever.  At  the  same  time  ib 
must  be  shaded  from  the  sun  and  is  greatly  bene- 
fited by  being  syringed  overhead  occasionally.  In 
the  winter  it  is  all  the  better  for  being  kept  in  a 
somewhat  warmer  structure  than  an  ordinary 
greenhouse— that  is,  a  minimum  temperature  of 
45°,  rising  10°  to  15\  Established  plants  will 
keep  in  good  condition  in  a  dwelling-house 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  When 
young  and  ib  is  desired  to  push  the  plants  on  as 
quickly  as  possible  they  may  be  grown  in  a  stove 
temperature,  and  in  this  way  the}'  make  more 
rapid  progress  than  under  cooler  treatment.  They 
can  of  course  be  hardened  off  afterwards. 


Orchids. 


ORCHID  SPORTS. 

Sports  of  Orchids  were  never  more  fashionable 
than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  Take,  for 
example,  Cypripediums.  C.  Stonei  var.  platy- 
tjenium  first  flowered  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Day  in  1807.  No  known  Orchid 
has  realised  so  high  a  price  as  this  plant  at 
auction,  and  no  Orchid  is  more  highly  prized  at 
the  present  day.  The  only  existing  plants  of 
this  are  jealously  guarded  by  their  respective 
enthusiastic  owners.  Of  recent  years  albinos 
of  Cypripediums  have  realised  fabulous  sums. 
In  C.  Lawrenceanuni  var.  Hyeanum  all  the 
traces  of  the  purple  so  conspicuous  in  the 
veinings,  suffusion,  and  spottings  of  the  flower 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  are  replaced  by 
different  shades  of  green.  It  first  appeared  in 
1886.  It  has  since  turned  up  in  importations, 
and  it  has  also  been  raised  and  flowered  true  to 
its  distinguishing  characteristics  from  seed.  It 
is  still  in  its  best  forms  one  of  the  most  sought 
after  and  valuable  Cypripediums  in  cultivation. 
C.  insigne  Sanderse  first  flowered  in  1888. 
From  that  time  up  to  the  present  date  it 
has  realised  good  prices.  Other  green  or  yellow 
forms  of  C.  insigne  have  since  made  their 
appearance  and  have  been  readily  purchased. 
C.  callosum  Sandeite,  though  not  so  good  in 
many  respects  as  its  nearly  allied  species,  C. 
Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,  is  in  great  demand. 
A  small  plant  with  three  growths  realised 
130  guineas  at  a  recent  sale  of  Orchids  near  Man- 
chester. Although  getting  well  distributed  in 
most  collections  where  Cypripediums  are  appre- 
ciated, it  is  likely  to  retain  its  high  price  for 
many  years  to  come.  C.  venustum  Measuresi- 
anum  is  more  yellow  than  any  of  the  so-called 
albinos.  It  is  a  remarkable  freak,  carrying  its 
distinguishing  features  into  the  foliage.  The 
whole  of  the  })urplc  in  the  typical  forms  on  the 
lower  sides  of  the  leaves  is  replaced  by  a  very 
pale  green.  It  is  the  scarcest  of  the  albinos 
and  will  always  be  a  valuable  plant.  C.  bella- 
tuluin  album,  which  has  white  flowers,  has  also 
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the  green  supplanting  the  purple  on  the   under    plant,  and   is  seldom  met  with  in  a  vigorous 

sides  of  the  leaves  to  distinguish  it  when  out  of 

flower. 

Cattleyas  in  nearly  all  the  known  species  in- 
clude among  their  varieties  white  forms.     Cat- 


condition  in  present-day  collections. 

H.  J.  Chapmj 


3pals  and  petals  are  whitish,  the  lip  white  out- 
side, with  a  rich    purple  front   lobe  and   yellow 
centre.— H. 
Saccolabium  miniatum.— This  somewhat  re- 
S.  curvifolium,  its  chief  distinctions  from 


Cattleya  exoniensis.— A  very  fine  plant  of 
tleya  Triantie  alba  has  been  long  with  us  and  is  ,  this,  one  of  the  earliest  of  hybrids,  was  exhibited 
still  much  sought  after.  C.  Mendeli  Blunti  is  by  Messrs.  Huiih  Low  and  Co.,  of  Bush  Hill,  at 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  white  Cat-  \  the  Temple.  The  parentage  of  this  cross  was 
tleyas.  C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  C.  Warscewiczi  lost,  but  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  C. 
Countess  of  Derby,  the  numerous  white  forms  '  crispa  was  one  of  the  parents,  the  other  probably 
that  have  appeared  with  the  re-discovery  of  the  bemg  Lalia  purpurata,  so  that  the  above  name, 
true  autumn-flowering  variety  of  C.  labiata,  and  ^^"""^^  -"f^t  pn^rally  used  .s  incorrect.  The 
other  forms  realise  fabulous  prices  and  are  ^^P^'^  ''"'^  P^''^'^  ^™  "'^'t'^'^'  *''^  ^'P  ^ 
much  sought  after.  White  forms  of  L;elia 
have  also  appeared  of  late  years.  L.  pur- 
purata   Ashtoni,    recently    exhibited     at     the 

Temple,  had  every  indication  of  being  pure  th^t"  variety  being  its  smaller  size,  shorter  „...- 
white.  L.  p.  l^rnesti,  L.  p.  Lewisi  and  one  or  narrower  leaves,  and  its  shorter  racemes  of 
two  others  have  only  the  faintest  tracing  of  i  flowers.  The  spikes  are  produced  from  the  axils 
colour  on  the  front  lobe  of  the  labellum  ;  L.  of  the  leaves  and  carry  ten  to  fifteen  flowers, 
pumila  and  L.  p.  Dayana  in  later  importations  which  are  bright  orange  -  scarlet,  except  the 
have  produced  white  forms.  L;elio- Cattleya  purple  on  the  anther.  It  is  a  native  of  Java, 
elegans  has  also  pro- 
duced white  forms  which 
have  realised  big  sums. 

Freaks  in  spotted  va- 
rieties combined  with 
good  shape  and  substance 
are  at  the  present  time 
in  great  demand  with 
Odontoglossum  growers. 
The  cool-growing  Slas- 
devallias  of  the  M. 
Harryana  section  have 
their  yellow  and  white 
sports,  which  are  very 
rare  and  valuable.  The 
variations  and  sportive 
characters  are  well  illus- 
trated in  Aerides  Law- 
renceaj(Sander's  variety) 
and  the  Candida  variety 
of  Vanda  teres.  These 
are  valuable  plants  sel- 
dom met  with  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  sported  forms  of 
the  Burmese  Dendro- 
biums  form  strikini{ 
contrasts  to  the  typical 
varieties.  The  subject 
of  the  accompanying 
illustration — D.  nobilt- 
Cooksoni — is  the  most 
striking  variety  among 
them.  The  petals  bear 
a  deep  maroon  blotch 
at  the  base,  and  thus 
show  a  tendency  to 
become  metamorphosed 

into  lips.  It  was  first  observed  in  Mr.  Lange's  j  having  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in 
collection,  but  afterwards  passed  into  the  col-  '  1846.  It  has  now  become  very  scarce.  A  plant 
lection  of  Mr.  N.  Cookson.  It  has  turned  up  '  with  four  spikes  of  flower  was  noted  in  Sir  T. 
in  several  collections  among  imported  plants  Lawrence's  group  at  the  Temple  show.— H.  J.  C. 
since  that  time.  D.  n.  burfordense  difters  from  Oncidium  pulvinatum. — This  is  one  of  the 
D.  n.  Cooksoni  in  having  the  two  lateral  sepals,  bestof  a  useful  section  of  Orchids,  well  adapted  for 
instead  of  the  petals,  marked  with  maroon  making  a  fine  display  on  the  plants  or  for  cutting, 
blotches   at   the   base.     Many  other  charming '  and   lasting  a   long  time  in    perfect    condition 


Lendroii 


From  a  photograph  hy  Oeo.  Champion, 


forms  have  also  appeared,  one  of  the  most 

tinct  being  the  pure  white  variety,  except  the 

primrose   disc,  that  was  exhibited   by  Mr.  E. 

Ashworth   last   year  and  received  a  first-class 

certificate    from    the    Orchid    committee.     D. 

Wardianum  has  also  its  white  form.     Similar 

characters  may  also  be  found  in  D.  crassinode 

and  D.    tortile.     The   evergreen   Dendrobiums       c.      .  j.-      • 

have  their  sports  in  the  pale  and  yellow  forms    ,    Stanhopea   tigrina. 

nf   t\    "i?o»..>^.,..;       Tiu«   ,^«i«    rt«^n™„   ij^ ^c    been 


The  pseudo- bulbs  are  about  a  foot  high  on  strong 
plants,  the  immense  panicles  of  flower  yellow  with 
small  crimson  dots.  The  plants  do  well  in  a  cool 
part  of  the  Cattleya  house  potted  in  fairly  large 
pots  of  peat  fibre  and  Moss  over  good  drainage. 
The  usual  seasons  of  growth  and  rest  must  be 
observed,  but  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  its 
culture. 


of  favou 


Stanhopeas  have  long 
th   Orchid   growers  owin 


of   D.   Farmer,.     The  pale   creamy  flowers   of    ^^1;^;;  ^  The  shorT 'time  the  mdf;rd7a. 
Dendrobium    densiflorum    Schr^dene    are    in  ;  \;^^^^  but  I  was  reminded  of  their  beauty  by  a  fine 
striking  contrast  to  the  deep  yellow  seen  in  the  i  a^d   well-flowered  specimen  of  S.    tigrina  in   a 
typical  forms.     This,  is  becoming  a  very  scarce  1  neighbouring  garden.      The  plant  in  question  is 


growing  in  a  large  wire  basket,  and  is  one  of 
many  growing  in  a  stove  where  few  other  Orchids 
are  cultivated.  The  plants  require  ample  warmth 
in  summer  to  do  them  well  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere with  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots.  The 
bottoms  of  the  baskets  should  be  kept  open  and 
free  in  order  that  the  spikes  may  descend,  large 
pieces  of  crocks  or  lumps  of  charcoal  being  set  far 
apirt  in  the  drainage. — H. 

Thunia  Veitchiana. — It  was  a  happy  thought 
that  led,  many  years  ago,  to  the  crossing  of  the 
two  fine  species  T.  Marshalliana  and  T.  Bensonite, 
the  parents  of  this  pretty  hybrid.  Fine  specimens 
of  it  may  now  be  seen  in  the  rockwork  annexe 
at  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  and  it  is  certainly 
far  prettier  than  T.  Bensoni.-e.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  lightly  tinged  with  mauve  or 
purple,  principally  towards  the  tips,  the  lip 
having  white  side  lobes  and  an  intermediate  one 
of  rosy  purple,  fringed  with  yellow  hairs.  T. 
Veitchiana  was  raised  at  the  Chelsea  nursery  and 
also  in  a  Manchester  collection  at,  or  about,  the 
same  time. 

Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  var.  Cecilia 
de  Rochfort. — This  is  a  distinct  form,  which  in 
colour  partakes  of  the  O.  crispum  parent,  retain- 
ing in  shape  the  characteristics  of  O.  luteopur- 
pureum.  The  sepals  and  petals  have  a  white 
ground  colour,  sufi'used  with  rose.  The  sepals 
have  two  large  blotches  of  brown,  and  the  petals 
numerous  large  .^ots  in  the  centre  and  smaller 
ones  towards  the  base.  The  exceptionally  long  lip, 
white,  tinted  rose,  shading  to  yellow  on  the  disc, 
has  a  large  blotch  of  brown  in  the  centre  and 
several  smaller  ones  towards  the  base.  A  plant 
carrying  an  eight- flowered  raceme  was  recently 
noted  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  de  B.  Crawshay. — 
H.  .J.  C. 

Cypripedium  Fowlerianum  (Burford  var.). 
— This  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  bellatulum  sec- 
tion of  hybrid  Cypripediums.  It  differs  some- 
what both  in  colour  and  form  from  the  type.  It 
is  derived  from  the  intercrossing  of  C.  bellatu- 
lum and  C.  Harrisianum  superbum.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  2  inches  across,  white  at  the  top,  becom- 
ing suffused  with  purple  towards  the  base,  veined 
and  spotted  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour.  The 
petals  are  rose,  densely  suffused  with  rose-purple 
towards  the  base,  the  whole  surface  from  base  to 
apex  thickly  covered  with  deep  purple  spots. 
The  lip  is  rich  purple,  shading  to  greenish  white. 
Two  beautifully  grown  plants  were  exhibited  in 
Sir  T.  Lawrences  group  at  the  recent  Temple 
show,  having  been  raised  in  the  Burford  collec- 
tion.—H.  J.  C. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  augustum.— This 
was  the  most  remarkable  among  the  group  of 
choice  plants  contained  in  M.  -lules  Hye'a  case  at 
the  recent  Temple  show.  This  plant  was  cer- 
tificated a  year  or  two  back.  Since  then  it  has 
increased  in  vigour,  and  corresponding  improve- 
ment is  also  noticeable  in  the  flower.  The  plant 
carried  an  eleven-flowered  raceme  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  sepals  are  white,  suffused  rose,  and 
having  two  blotches  of  rich  brown-purple  in  the 
centre  area,  the  petals  white,  with  a  large  oval 
almost  solid  blotch  through  the  centre  and  towards 
the  base,  the  lip  almost  wholly  brown,  except  the 
yellow  disc  and  broad  fringed  white  margin.  It 
is  a  worthy  companion  to  O.  c.  Franz  Mazereel 
and  0.  c.  Sultan,  which  have  recently  been  certi- 
ficated by  the  Orchid  committee. 

Ccelogyne  Schilleriana.— This  quaint  and 
desirable  species  is  now  seldom  met  with.  It  is 
easily  distinguished,  even  when  out  of  flower,  by 
its  minute  clustered,  generally  leafless  bulbs.  A 
plant  with  three  flowers  was  included  in  Sir  F. 
Wigan's  group  at  the  Temple  show.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  greenish  yellow,  the  lip  creamy 
yellow  with  a  reddish  brown  stripe  near  the 
margin  and  numerous  reddish  brown  lines  bslow 
it.  The  side  lolies  are  bright  brown  margined 
with  white,  shading  to  white,  with  some  brown 
spots  towards  the  base.  C.  Schilleriana  was  first 
introduced  through  Messrs.  Veitch,  whose  col- 
lector, Thomas  Lobb,  had  previously  imported  it 
from  Moulmeiu.     It  was    dedicated   to    Consul 
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Schiller,  of  Hamburg,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Orchid  amateurs  in  Germany. 
— C. 

Warscewiczella  discolor.— The  pretty  white 
and  violet-puiple  tints  in  this  Orchid  make  it  ex- 
tremely attractive  when  in  flower,  and  though  it 
is  not  so  easily  grown  as  some  Orchids,  many 
cultivators  tind  little  trouble  with  it.  The 
absence  of  pseudo-bulbs  points  to  the  necessity  of 
always  allowing  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  both 
leaves  and  roots  in  order,  and  anything  like  a 
protracted  drying  off  is  resented  by  the  plants. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  weather  prove  very 
dull  and  cold  in  winter,  it  is  surprising  how  little 
water  is  needed.  The  roots  are  of  medium 
strength  and  like  a  fairly  substantial,  but  thin 
compost.  One  grower  of  mv  acquaintance  grows 
this  section  in  nearly  all  Sphagnum  Moss  and 
loam,  giving  hardly  any  peat,  but  plenty  of  lumps 
of  charcoal  over  good  drainage.  Some  growers 
prefer  flat  rafts  or  wood  squares  with  only  a  little 
Moss,  but  they  are  difficult  to  keep  moist  on  such. 
The  intermediate  house  and  a  shady,  moist  posi- 
tion suit  it  best. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Raymond 
Crawshay. — Among  the  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  of  recent  introduction  there  is  none  more 
remarkable  than  the  variety  exhibited  by  Mr. 
de  B.  Crawshay  under  the  above  name  on  May  10 
last  at  the  Drill  Hall.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
flowers  were  not  fully  expanded.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  forms  of  O.  crispum  in  cultiva- 
tion. I  saw  it  nearly  a  fortnight  after  it  was 
exhibited,  when  the  whole  of  the  flowers  were 
developed.  The  petals  are  almost  white  with  a 
rose  suffusion  towards  the  centre,  where  there  is 
a  blotch  of  yellowish  brown.  The  margins  are 
heavily  toothed.  The  sepals  are  similar  in  colour 
except  the  blotches  in  the  centre,  which  are 
yellower  than  those  in  the  petals,  and  they  have 
a  little  more  rose  on  the  margin.  The  lip  is 
white  except  the  yellow  disc,  with  a  large  brown 
blotch  in  the  centre,  also  two  rows  of  small  spots 
at  the  base.  The  segments  overlap  each  other, 
giving  a  perfect  shape  to  the  flowers.  The  plant 
carried  a  ten-flowered  raceme.— H.  J.  C. 

Dendrobium  Victoria  Regina. — One  would 
have  expected  something  good  from  the  descrip- 
tion published  just  before  the  plants  of  this  were 
placed  in  the  auction  rooms  for  sale.  Not  only 
has  this  proved  practically  a  weed  as  far  as  the 
variety  is  concerned,  but  it  has  also  proved  itself 
to  belong  to  the  difficult-togrow  section.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  pleasure  to  note  the  fine  plant  that 
was  included  in  Sir  T.  Lawrence's  group  at  the 
Temple  show.  The  flowers  had  also  improved 
under  good  culture.  The  petals  are  upwards  of 
an  inch  long,  half  an  inch  in  width,  the  basal 
half  white,  the  apical  portion  violet-purple,  striped 
with  a  darker  shade,  the  sepals  similar.  The  lip 
is  as  long  as  the  petals,  violet-purple,  shading  to 
white  towards  the  base,  where  there  are  some 
rich  brownish  purple  lines.  Mr.  White  informs 
me  that  he  grows  it  in  the  same  house  as  Miltonia 
vexillaria.  The  plants  are  fixed  on  a  raft,  which 
is  packed  with  a  little  potting  compost  of  peat 
and  Sphagnum.  I  have  found  it  grows  well  sus- 
pended near  the  roof  of  one  of  the  intermediate 
Cy  pripedium  houses.  It  requires  a  liberal  amount 
of  moisture  at  all  seasons,  and  may  be  dipped  or 
syringed  overhead  during  the  growing  season. — 
H.  .T.  C. 

Cattleyas  and  Laelias  at  Chelsea.— At 
the  well-known  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch 
there  is  always  an  interesting  display  of  these 
lovely  Orchids,  and  just  now  the  large  show 
house  is  remarkably  gay  with  flowers.  Lielia 
purpuraia  is  in  grand  form  and  almost  endless 
variety,  many  of  the  flowers  showing  that 
deep,  almost  black  tint  of  crimson-purple  on  the 
lip  and  pure  dead  white  seoals  and  petals  that 
are  so  very  attractive.  Others  have  highly- 
coloured  and  grandly  developed  flowers  in  various 
shades,  and  there  is  not  a  single  poor  form  among 
them.  The  useful  and  beautiful  Cattleya  Mo3sio3 
was  in  itself  a  host,  one  side  of  the  central  stage 
in  this  immense  house  being  almost  filled  with 
flowering  plants  of  it  and  0.  Mendeli.     The  last- 


named  is  getting  over,  of  course,  but  enough 
remained  to  show  the  excellence  of  the  varieties, 
while  among  the  Mossiiv  types  were  some  remark- 
ably fine  flowers.  Several  fine  hybrids  of  the 
Hippolyta  and  Latona  section  were  noted,  also  a 
few  plants  in  flower  of  C.  intermedia,  C.  Aclandia;, 
and  all  the  more  popular  kinds  now  flowering. 
The  arrangement  is  excellent,  as  the  plants  are 
not  crowded  in  any  way,  and  by  the  number 
sheathing  it  is  evident  that  the  house  will  be 
worth  a  visit  for  many  weeks. 

Aerides  Fieldingi.— Anyone  who  knew  and 
admired  this  grand  specios  must  have  felt  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pity  for  such  poor  maltreited 
specimens  as  were  exhibited  at  the  Temple  a  week 
or  two  back.  Miserable  starvelings  most  of  them 
were  with  bits  of  flower  hardly  perceivable  at  a 
little  distance.  I  noticed  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
exhibitors  kept  it  back  in  their  group  as  if  they 
were  ashamed  to  show  it.  What  a  pity  they  did 
not  leave  them  at  home,  and  what  a  difference 
between  these  and  the  grand  specimens  we  used 
to  see  a  few  years  ago.  A  plant  a  couple  of  feet 
or  more  high  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  its  splendid 
racemes  would  have  graced  any  of  the  groups 
put  up  at  this  show,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
were  not  forthcoming.  It  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  me  that  present-day  cultivators  should 
think  that  specimens  of,  say,  Epidendrum  pris- 
matocarpum  or  various  Maxillarias  are  worth 
growing  and  exhibiting  year  after  year  when 
these  grand  old  Aerides  aro  not  considered  worthy 
of  the  room  they  take  up.  Take,  again,  such 
plants  as  Ccelogyne  Massangeana,  large  specimens 
of  which  are  thought  a  lot  of,  and  place  alongside 
a  well-flowered  and  healthy  specimen  of  this  or 
other  Aerides.  For  beauty  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison. Why,  then,  is  one  grown  and  the  other 
neglected  ? 

AGANISIA  CCERULEA. 
ALTnouon  this  species  has  puzzled  many  very 
good  cultivators,  one  occasionally  comes  across 
a  well-grown  plant  of  it  perhaps  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  collection  and  grown  by  quite  an 
amateur.  One  of  my  acquaintances  grows  it 
remarkably  well  under  cii:cumstances  that  would 
not  be  thought  likely,  viz.,  in  a  small  house 
containing  the  ordinary  run  of  stove  plants 
and  Ferns  and  a  few  of  the  better-known 
Orchids,  the  Aganisia  being  by  far  the  rarest 
kind  he  grows,  a  plant  having  come  into  his 
possession  quite  by  chance.  The  rambling 
habit  makes  it  quite  impossible  to  give  the 
plant  the  treatment  it  likes  in  the  ordinary 
make  of  flower-pot  or  basket,  and  whatever  is 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  it  ought  to  have  plenty 
of  width  capacity  rather  than  depth,  for  the 
roots  are  not  vigorous  enough  to  push  down 
through  a  great  thickness  of  compressible  mate- 
rial, preferring  rather  to  ramble  about  over  the 
surface.  It  has  been  tried  in  a  kind  of  boat- 
shaped  arrangement  of  teak  rods  rather  inaptly 
called  a  cylinder,  but  if  only  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  moist  and  the  roots  carefully  attended  to,  a 
piece  of  Tree  Fern  stem  isthe  most  likely  medium 
for  producing  and  sustaining  plenty  of  roots, 
without  which,  and  unless  they  are  properly 
conserved  after  they  are  grown,  the  plant  will 
be  an  absolute  failure.  Although  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere is,  as  noted,  especially  to  be  guarded 
against,  a  little  ripening  or  consolidation  of  the 
plant  is  necessary  in  summer  or  early  autumn. 
An  aid  in  this  direction  will  be  found  in  not 
shading  the  plants  more  heavily  than  can  be 
avoided  during  the  time  growth  is  active.  If 
kept  fairly  close  to  the  light,  too,  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  leaves  will  be  harder  and  more  vigor- 
ous than  if  always  grown  in  a  shady  corner, 
though,  of  course,  the  sun  must  not  be  allowed 
to  I'each  the  somewhat  tender  foliage  in  sum- 
mer. The  growing  and  resting  seasons  are 
quite  distinct,  though  no  drying  oti'  is  necessary 
in  winter,  while  if  planted  as  described  without 


much  material  about  the  roots,  these  in  summer 
can  be  kept  very  moist.  The  flowers  of  A. 
ccerulea  appear  in  spring,  the  spikes  occurring 
at  the  sides  of  the  last-formed  pseudo-bulbs. 
They  occur  principally  at  the  ends  of  the  spikes 
and  are  a  little  over  an  inch  across.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  broad  rather  than  elongated, 
whitish,  variously  tinted  and  veined  with  blue, 
while  the  lip  is  a  delightfully  pure  tint  of  blue 
with  a  white  base.  It  is  a  native  of  Tropical 
America,  and  were  originally  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges  and  Co.  H.  R. 


Dendrobium  Parish!.— I  recently  noted  a 
very  fine  plant  of  this  somewhat  neglected  plant 
in  which  the  colour  was  much  deeper  than  usual, 
and  which  in  habit  was  a  good  deal  like  D.  rho- 
dopterygium.  The  deep  mauve-crimson  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  and  the  purple  centre  of  the  lip 
showed  up  very  prettily  against  some  Ferns  with 
which  it  was  arranged— a  pretty  way  of  treating 
many  of  these  deciduous  Dendrobiums  that  have 
no  foliage  at  the  time  the  flowers  open.  There  is 
a  variety  of  this  species  with  nearly  white  flowers 
— D.  P.  albens— but  it  is  not  often  seen. — H. 

Oncidium  tetracopis.— It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  number  of  the  Oncidiums  related  to 
O.  serratum  would  not  better  be  described  as 
varieties  of  that  species,  for  there  is  little  beyond 
the  name  to  separate  them.  This  is  as  distinct  as 
some  of  the  rest  and  a  very  pretty  and  useful 
Orchid,  but  on  seeing  it  recently  I  took  it  to  be 
O.  serratum  at  first.  The  plant  produces  fine 
racemes  of  golden  yellow  and  brown  blossoms 
from  the  centre  of  growth,  and  is  best  cultivated 
in  the  coolest  house,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
always  moist.  Rather  large  pots  and  rough 
material  are  essential. — H. 

Disa  racemosa. — Besides  being  one  of  the 
easiest  to  grow  of  the  Disas,  this  is  certainly 
one  of  the  prettiest,  though  it  lacks  the  very 
showy  character  of  D.  grandiflora  or  its  hybrid, 
D.  Veitohi.  There  is  a  graceful  pose  of  the  stems 
and  flowers  that  is  lacking  in  the  larger  kinds 
named,  and  the  soft  rose  and  crimson  of  the 
flower  is  very  beautiful.  The  plants  are  not  a 
success  everywhere,  but  the  most  likely  place  for 
them  to  succeed  is  close  to  the  door  of  quite  a 
cool  house,  the  door  being  left  open  as  often  as 
possible  in  summer  and  the  atmospheric  moisture 
kept  up  as  well  as  possible  under  che  circum- 
stances. 

Microstylis  metallica.— Orchids  grown  for 
the  sake  of  their  foliage  are  not  very  common, 
but  this  pretty  plant,  which  is  just  now  at  its 
best,  may  with  advantage  be  grown  for  decora- 
tion. It  is  a  deciduous  terrestrial  plant,  the  leaves 
appearing  in  early  spring  from  the  underground 
tubers  and  being  very  rich  in  colour.  On  their 
under-sides  they  are  of  a  rosy  crimson  tint,  on 
the  upper,  purple  with  a  lighter  margin,  and  there 
is  a  beautiful  metallic  gloss  on  them  when  fresh 
that  is  decidedly  attractive.  Ample  heat  and 
moisture  while  growing  and  dry  warm  treatment 
when  at  rast  suit  it  best ;  thus  it  is  far  easier  to 
grow  than  Ana'ctochili. 

Ornitlioceplialus  grandiflorus. — There  are 
many  other  species  comprised  in  this  genus  more 
or  less  distinct,  but  they  are  very  seldom  seen 
outside  botanicil  collections,  and  few  probably 
have  any  cultural  value.  But  with  O.  grandi- 
florus it  is  diff'erent,  for  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  dwarf  Orchids  and  remarkably  interesting  in 
structure.  There  is  a  long,  slender,  curving  ap- 
pendage to  the  pollen  masses  that  protrudes  from 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  evidently  having  some 
bearing  upon  the  fertilisation  of  the  latter  by 
insects  in  a  wild  state.  The  spikes  issue  from 
the  centre  of  the  young  growth.  The  flowers  are 
greenish  yellow  at  first,  becoming  white  with  a 
green  spot  at  the  base  of  the  segments.  O. 
grandiflorus  likes  a  position  not  far  from  the  roof- 
glass  in  a  temperature  rather  higher  than  that  of 
the  cool  house.  Its  dwarf  habit  fits  it  best  for 
rather  small  receptacles,  and  in  such  it  is  of  very 
easy  culture.     Its  seasons  of  growth  and  rest  are 
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not  very  marked,  consequently  no  drying  off 
required.     lb  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  Mountains 
of  Brazil,  and  was  first  discovered  by  Gardner  ir 
1837,  but  has  been  much  more    recently  intro 
duced  to  cultivation. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.— ORCHIDS. 

Campariemia  uliginosa.  —  This  is  a  most 
interesting  little  species,  with  small  terete  fob"age,  only 
2  inches  or  3  inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  base  on  racemose  spikes,  each  about 
2  inches  long,  each  spike  containing  about  eighteen 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  lip  also 
■white,  except  the  yellow  on  the  disc. — H.  J.  C. 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  (Rosefield 
variety). — This  is  an  exceptionally  fine  variety.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  flower  throughout  is  creamy 
white,  the  sepals  covered  with  numerous  prominent 
deep  brown  spots.  The  petals  have  smaller  spottings 
on  the  basal  half.  The  lip  is  creamy  white,  shading 
to  yellow  on  the  disc,  where  there  are  several  distinct 
brown  lines  at  the  base,  with  a  rich  brown  blotch  in 
the  centre.  It  was  recently  noted  in  flower  in  the 
Kosefieia  collection.— H.  J.C. 

Laelia  purpurata  var.  Ethel  Qrey.— This 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinct  Laslias  in  the 
recent  Temple  show.  It  was  in  Sir  Frederick  Wigan's 
fine  group  of  Orchids.  The  sepals  and  petals,  of  fine 
form  and  substance,  are  pure  white,  the  principal  dis- 
tinction being  the  remarkable  colouring  of  the  front 
lobe  of  the  labellum,  which  was  of  a  peculiar  reddish 
purple,_  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  purple,  and 
stood  in  striking  contrast  to  the  white  and  yellow 
portions  at  the  base  and  through  the  side  lobes.  The 
plant  carried  a  five-flowered  raceme. — H.  J.  C. 


MAY  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 
As  was  the  case  in  ISOS,  May  has  been  a  decidedly 
backward  month,  but  the  Oaks,  curiously  enough, 
have  been  exceptions  to  this  tardiness  of  burgeon- 
ing, and  were  in  such  full  leaf  on  the  iQth  ("  Oak 
Apple  day ")  that  King  Charles  would  have 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  hiding  himself  amid 
the  umbrageous  foliage  in  the  present  year  of 
grace.  Last  year  the  Oak  was  a  full  fortnight 
later,  and,  great  as  was  then  the  disparity  observ- 
able between  this  tree  and  the  Ash  in  the  matter 
of  leafage,  it  is  this  year  even  more  noticeable, 
cases  being  comparatively  common  where 
full-foliaged  Oak  may  be  seen  standing  by 
bare-boughed  Ash.  Many  of  the  latter  will 
apparently  not  be  in  full  leaf  until  midsummer, 
and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  ancient  saw, 
that  predicts  a  soak  if  the  Ash  be  first  in  leaf, 
but  merely  a  splash  if  the  Oak  is  the  winner  in 
the  race,  the  summer  should  indeed  be  excep- 
tionally dry.  In  the  hanging  Beech  wood  the 
Bluebells,  that  spread  their  azure  shimmering 
around  the  grey  boles  and  are  often  at  their 
loveliest  ere  April  has  departed,  had  not  attained 
the  zenith  of  their  beauty  until  the  second  week 
in  May,  and  not  until  well-nigh  the  close  of  the 
month  did  the  fully-expanded  young  Beech 
leaves,  edged  with  fringes  of  the  silkiest  down, 
intercept  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  with  their 
emerald  transparency.  The  verdant  fans  of  the 
Chestnuts  are  crowned  with  a  wealth  of  snowy 
bloom-spires  ;  the  Walnuts'  leaves  show  bronze- 
huedamid  the  prevailing  greenery  ;  deep  coombes 
and  gently  sloping  valleys  are  shell-pink  with  the 
blossom  of  the  Apple  orchards  ;  by  the  stream 
sides,  in  lush-green  meadows,  the  tire  of  tlie 
Marsh  Marigolds  gleams,  tall  Water  Flags  rear 
their  golden  fleurs-de-lis  above  their  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  and  the  pale  Lady's  Smocks  spread 
their  veil  of  soft  colouring  :  the  air  is  resonant 
with  the  song  of  birds  and  the  cuckoo's  call  re- 
echoes in  the  leafy  ways  ;  in  rapid  flight,  the 
very  poetry  of  motion,  the  swallows  and  martins 
thread  the  windings  of  the  village  road, 
embowered  in  the  odorous  blossoming  of  great 
Lilacs  and  the  golden  showers  of  the  Laburnum. 
But,  beautiful  as  is  the  aspect  of  Natuie,  the 
absence  of  many  a  flower  that  usually  graces  May 
in  South  Devon  is  noticeable.  The  Syringas, 
white  Finks,  and  double  Rockets  have  not  as  yet 
commenced  to  blossom.     Self-sown  seedlings  of 


the  blue  Cornflower  and  Nicotiana  affinis  will 
not  bloom  for  another  fortnight.  The  Austrian 
Briers  show  no  hint  of  orange-scarlet  and  gold. 
The  white  Foxgloves  have  not  expanded  the 
lowest  blossom  of  their  tall  spires,  and  Gladiolus 
Colvillei  The  Bride,  Erigeron  speciosus,  Dictam- 
nus  Fraxinella,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Spanish 
Irises,  Libertia  grandiflora,  and  the  Anthericums 
must  this  j'ear  be  ranked  as  June,  and  not  May 
flowers. 

Achillea  ptarmica  fl.-pl.  The  Pearl  has  just 
commenced  its  blossoming  in  sheltered  spots,  and 
both  A.  Huteri  and  A.  umbellata  are  already  in 
flower.  The  Monkshood  (Aconitum  Napellus)  is 
opening  its  blue  bloom-spires,  and  in  a  southern 
rock  garden  -Ethionemacoridifolium  is  expanding 
its  first  fl  )wers.  The  bright  yellow  of  Alyssum 
saxatile  still  glows  by  cottage  pathways,  and  the 
Sweet  Alyssum  is  murmurous  with  the  song  of 
the  honey  bees,  while  the  variegated  form  of  this 
plant,  once  common,  but  now  more  rarely  seen,  is 
flowering.  Androsace  sarmentosa  is  in  bloom  and 
Anemone  coronaria  is  still  gay,  while  the  Pasque 
Flower  (A.  Pulsatilla)  and  the  silver-blue  A. 
Robinsoniana  have  blossomed  through  the  month 
in  sheltered  nooks,  and  the  Snowdrop  Windflower 
(A.  sylvestris)  has  expanded  its  snowy  blossoms. 
Antirrhinum  glutinosum  and  A.  asarinum  are  in 
flower,  and  in  a  sheltered  garden  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dart  Antholyza  athiopica  was  bearing  its 
scarlet  bloom-scapes,  and  an  old  plant  of  Agatha;a 
lestis,  unharmed  by  the  March  frosts,  was 
studded  with  its  soft  blue  stars.  The  Cape  Pond- 
weed  (Aponogeton  distachyon)  in  pools  and  rock 
basins  is  white  with  its  Hawthorn  scented  flowers, 
and  the  hybrid  Aquilegias  have  expanded  their 
gracile,  long-spurred  blossoms,  with  their  delight- 
ful colour  contrasts,  deep  purple  and  gold,  pale 
slate-blue  and  white,  faint  pink  and  primrose,  and 
numberles  intermediate  gradations  of  tints.  The 
Sea  Pinks,  or  Thrifts,  have  commenced  their  show, 
Armeria  bracteata,  A.  setacea,  and  A.  speciosa 
being  in  bloom.  The  delicate  little  Arenaria 
balearica  has  spread  its  chnging,  small-leaved 
growth,  thickly  set  with  minute  white  blossoms, 
over  moist  rocks,  whilst  A.  purpurascens  has  also 
come  into  bloom,  and  A.  montana  is  a  sheet  of 
snowy  whiteness.  Asphodelus  luteus  has  reared 
its  yellow  flower-spike,  Astericum  maritimum  is 
blooming,  and  Aster  alpinus  has  unclosed  its 
mauve  stars.  In  a  sheltered  nook  a  white  Arum 
has  produced  its  first  ivory  spathe,  and  the 
Aubrietias  still  clothe  wall  and  rock  edging  with 
sheets  of  purple,  mauve,  and  rose  colour.  Azalea 
mollis  is  now  at  its  best,  presenting  exquisite 
colour  pictures  when  planted  in  large  masses,  its 
varied  gradations  of  tint,  ranging  from  fiery 
scarlet  and  golden  yellow  to  peach  blossom  and 
palest  sulphur,  creating  a  harmony  of  blended 
hues  infinitely  entrancing  to  the  eye.  These  sub- 
jects should,  however,  never  be  planted,  as  is  too 
often  done,  in  close  proximity  to  crimson  Rhodo- 
dendrons, since  their  respective  colours  are 
absolutely  antagonistic.  The  smaller  varieties  of 
the  Mariposa  Lilies  (Calochortus)  have  expanded 
their  delicate  blossoms,  the  white  C.  Purdeyi, 
which  I  have  lately  seen  for  the  first  time,  being 
particularly  lovely,  and  the  double  Marsh  Man- 
golds (Caltha  palustris  fl.-pl.)  are  in  bloom. 
Blue  flower  spikes  of  Camassia  esculenta  are 
opening  their  flowers.  Campanula  glomerata  has 
disclosed  its  purple  bells,  and  Cardamine  trifolia 
has  been  white  with  blossom.  In  the  wild  garden 
the  white  Centaurea  is  showing  its  flower-heads, 
and  the  Valerian  (Centranthus  ruber)  is  bright 
on  the  cliff  ledges.  The  grey  foliage  of  Cerastium 
tomentosum  is  hidden  beneath  its  countless  white 
stars,  and  the  yellow- flowered  Chrysogonum  vir- 
,'inianum  has  commenced  blooming.  Convolvu- 
us  Cneorum  flowers  more  freely  with  each  suc- 
ceeding week,  and  the  terrestrial  Orchids,  Cypri- 
pedium  Calceolus  and  C.  pubescens,  are  expand- 
g  their  blooms.  The  Lyre  Flower  (Dicentra 
spectabilis)  is  now  in  full  beauty  and  is  a  charm- 
ing sight  in  the  border,  its  graceful  bend- 
'ng  shoots  studded  with  drooping  pink  blossoms. 
Dondia  Epipactis  extended  its  tlowering  period 
the     commencement    of    the    month,     and 


the  American  Cowslips  (Dodecatheon),  many  of 
which  came  into  bloom  in  April,  will  flower 
well  into  June.  Doronicum  plantagineum  excel- 
sum  Harpur-Crewe  is  in  the  zenith  of  its  display, 
its  great  golden  narrow-rayed  stars  creating  a 
brilliant  eii'ect  when  on  their  tall  stalks  they 
gleam  by  hundreds  in  the  spring  sunshine,  and  in 
the  rock  garden  Dryas  octopetala  has  produced 
its  white  blossoms  and  D.  Drummondi  is  expand- 
ing its  golden-yellow  flowers.  Edraianthus  ser- 
pyllifolius  is  in  bloom,  and  the  American  May- 
flower (Epiga>a  repens)  is  producing  its  small 
white  waxy  flowers  on  its  creeping  stems,  while 
Epimediumpinnatumand  E.  roseum  were  both  in 
blossom  at  the  commencement  of  the  month. 
Erinus  alpinus  in  its  purple,  pink,  and  white 
forms  is  in  flower,  and  Erodium  macradenum  is 
bearing  its  delicately  coloured  blossoms,  while 
Erysimum  Peroffskianum  is  a  blaze  of  bright 
orange,  very  similar  in  tint  to  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  Cheiranthus  Marshalli,  and  the  Esch- 
scholtzias  are  bright  with  their  tints  of  orange, 
yellow,  and  pale  sulphur.  The  Fumitories  (Cory- 
dalis),  yellow,  white,  and  purple,  are  flowering 
from  old  walls  and  chinks  of  rockwork,  and  the 
deep  blue  of  Gentiana  acaulis  and  G.  verna  is 
bright  in  some  rock  gardens.  Geum  coccineum 
and  its  double  variety  G.  miniatum  and  the 
yellow-flowered  G.  montanum  are  all  in  blossom, 
and  in  the  corner  of  an  old  orchard  the  Water 
Avens  (G.  rivale)  is  blooming  profusely.  The 
Sun  Roses  (Helianthemum)  are  rapidly  coming 
into  full  flower,  and  of  the  Day  Lilies,  Hemero- 
CiUis  flava  has  expanded  its  first  pale  yellow 
blooms,  and  H.  Middendorfi  its  blossoms  of  a 
deeper  shade  of  gold.  Heuchera  sanguinea  has 
perfected  its  coral- red  bloom  spires,  and  Hippo- 
crepis  comosa  its  yellow  inflorescence,  while  the 
Sparaxis-like  Homeria  lineata  is  bearing  its  buif 
blossoms  and  Hutchinsia  alpina  its  white  flower 
clusters.  Iberis  oorifolia  has  been  in  b!ojm, 
and  in  sheltered  rock  gardens  I.  gibraltarica  and 
I.  Pruiti  are  in  flower,  while  lonopsidium  acaule 
is  still  bearing  its  countless  minute  blossoms  of 
pale  violet.  Iris  stylosa  produced  its  fragrant 
blooms  well  into  the  month  of  May,  and  the  tiny 
I.  lacustris,  I.  cristata,  and  I.  Tolmeiana  were  in 
flower  in  a  neighbouring  garden,  where  the 
tine  purple  Flag  I.  Kochi  was  also  blossom- 
ing. Iris  sibirica  has  expanded  its  earliest  blooms, 
and  of  the  Flag  Irises,  1.  florentina,  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  best  white,  flavescens,  Mme.  Chereau, 
Darius,  Victorine,  and  the  varieties  of  I.  pallida 
are  commencing  their  display.  Incarvillea  Dela- 
vayi  is  flowering  well  in  some  gardens,  and  is  evi- 
dently far  brighter  in  colour  in  the  open  air  than 
when  grown  under  glass  protection.  Ledum 
buxifolium  has  produced  its  white,  pink-tipped 
flowers.  Leucojum  ajstivum,  the  Summer  Snow- 
flake,  is  still  blooming  on  2-feet  high  flower  stalks 
close  to  the  water  in  a  low-lying  garden,  and  the 
pink  Lathyrus  Sibthorpi  is  flowering  among  a 
collection  of  rare  plants.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are 
coming  into  profuse  bloom,  Fortin's  giant  variety 
entirely  dwarflng  the  old  garden  form  in  the  size 
of  its  bells.  Limnanthes  Douglasi  is  flowering, 
and  is  much  appreciated  by  the  bees.  Linum 
flavum  and  L.  arboreum  are  bearing  their  bright 
yellow  blossoms,  and  L.  narbonense  has  disclosed 
the  flrst  of  its  blue  flowers.  Lithospermum  pros- 
tratum  and  L.  purpureo-cieruleum  are  blooming, 
as  are  Lychnis  Lagasc;^  and  L.  viscaria  splendens. 
The  Nepaul  Laburnum  is  showing  its  yellow 
blossoms,  and  the  white  Honesty  ( Lunaria)  creates 
a  charming  picture  in  the  wild  garden.  Old 
plants  of  Marigold  are  producing  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  bright  orange  blossoms,  and  the  Megaseas 
are  still  blooming  after  a  five  months'  display. 
Menziesia  empetrifolia  is  in  flower,  as  are  Mer- 
tensia  virginica  and  M.  sibirica.  The  Mesem- 
bryanthemums  on  the  banks  of  the  Dart  are  show- 
ing patches  of  brighter  colour  week  by  week,  and 
Morisia  hypogiea  is  covered  with  its  yellow  blos- 
soms and  growing  vigorouslj-  in  some  rock  gar- 
dens, while  in  others  it  seems  unable  to  make 
headway.  By  the  waterside  a  plant  of  Mimulus 
cardinalis  gave  a  note  of  vivid  colour.  Mjosoti- 
dium  nobile,  of  which  I  wrote  in  April,  was  even 
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more  decorative  in  May  than  in  the  preceding 
month,  the  flowers  of  this  specimen  being  of  a 
much  deeper  shade  of  blue  thanis  oiten  seen,  the 
rich  colouring  being  frequently  confined  to  the 
eye  of  the  bloom.  A  plant  of  this  subject  that  I 
saw  some  few  years  back  has,  I  nnd,  since 
died,  possibly  owing  to  its  not  being  planted 
in  sea  -  sand.  Myosotis  dissitiflora  has  been 
a  sheet  of  azure  throughout  the  month,  and  I 
noticed  M.  Imp^ratrice  Elizabeth  doing  well  in  a 
charming  garden  not  many  miles  distant.  Of  the 
Narcissi,  the  bicolor  trumpet  Grandee  was  in  fine 
bloom  early  in  the  month,  as  was  N.  poeticus 
poetarum,  while  later  on  N.  poeticus  recurvus, 
N.  p.  ilore-pleno,  the  Gardenia-flowered  Daffodil, 
which  this  year  has  shown  fewer  blind  buds  than 
usual,  N.  biflorus,  and  N.  gracihs  were  in  flower. 
The  creeping  Forget-me-not  (Omphalodes  verna) 
and  its  white  variety  are  in  bloom,  and  the  pretty 
annual  O.  nitida  has  perfected  its  graceful  snowy 
flower-sprays.  The  yellow-flowered  Onosma  tauri- 
cum  is  blooming  well  in  rock  gardens,  and  the 
pink-blossomed  Ononis  rotundifolia  is  also  in 
flower.  Many  of  the  Stars  of  Bethlehem  (Ornitho- 
galum)  are  blooming,  and  both  Orobus  vernus 
and  Oxalis  floribunda  rosea  are  covered  with 
flower,  while  Ourisia  coccinea  is  bearing  its 
vermilion  bloom-spikes.  This  latter  plant  often 
proves  difficult  to  manage,  but  is  particularly 
handsome  where  it  is  to  be  seen  in  vigorous  health 
and  flowering  well. 

Towards  the  close  of  May  the  herbaceous 
P:vonies  expanded  their  blossoms,  but  some  of  the 
earlier  buds  were  injured  by  the  March  frosts, 
which  played  havoc  with  many  Tree  Pajonies, 
their  leaves  being  shrivelled  and  their  buds 
blackened  where  they  occupied  exposed  positions. 
In  some  gardens  that  1  know  there  is  scarcely  a 
bloom  on  these  plants,  but  in  sheltered  nooks 
they  are  beautiful  as  ever.  The  Tufted  Pansies 
are  now  very  lovely  in  their  soft  shades  of  colour, 
and  Pentstemon  Scouleri  has  produced  its  mauve 
flower-spikes,  large  masses  having  a  pretty  eft'ect 
in  the  rock  garden.  The  giant  Oriental  Poppies 
(Papaver  bracteatum),  though  not  as  yet  in  their 
full  glory,  have  given  a  foretaste  of  their  display 
in  a  few  mammoth  blooms  of  vivid  scarlet  well- 
nigh  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  Iceland  Poppies  (P. 
nudicaule)  have  commenced  their  summer  show, 
and  the  Welsh  Poppies  (Meconopsis  cambrica) 
are  bearing  their  drooping  yellow  heads  above 
their  deeply- cut  leafage  among  the  rough  stone 
edging  of  shaded  borders.  Dwarf  Phloxes  of  the 
divaricata,  Nelsoni,  reptans,  and  subulata  sections 
are  in  profuse  bloom,  and  of  Primulas,  P.  cortus 
oides,  P.  japonica,  P.  marginata,  P.  rosea,  and  P. 
Sieboldi  have  been  in  flower.  Solomon's  Seal  (Poly 
gonatum  multiflorum)  by  the  waterside  has  borne 
its  curving  shoots,  strung  along  their  length  with 
white,  green-tipped,  pendent  blossoms,  and  in  the 
borders  the  Pyrethrums  are  already  bright 
Ranunculus  amplexicaulis  retained  its  fair  white 
blossoms  well  into  the  month,  and  a  little  later  R 
graminifolia  expanded  its  bright  yellow  blooms, 
while  R.  aconitifolius  fl.-pl.,  which  shares  the 
title  of  Fair  Maids  of  France  with  the  double 
Meadow  Saxifrage,  produced  its  double  w 
flowers,  and  the  Turban  Ranunculus  glowed  from 
the  beds  in  a  vivid  crimson-scarlet.  Many  Saxi 
frages  are  in  bloom.  The  green  cushions  of  the 
mossy  Rock  Cresses  are  spangled  with  blossoi 
the  London  Pride  (S.  umbrosa)  is  bearing  its 
gracile  flower-heads  on  their  pink  stalks  ;  the 
annual  S.  Huetti  shows  its  yellow  flowers  from 
every  chink  of  the  stone  steps  ;  S.  bronchialis,  S. 
marginata,  S.  Rhei,  S.  Wallacei  and  S.  Whitrovi 
are  in  bloom,  and  the  double  Meadow  Saxifrage 
(S.  granulata  fl.-pl  )  carpets  the  ground  beneath 
the  giant  Beechcf  with  a  sheet  of  white.  Grow- 
ing in  this  fashion  these  Saxifrages  aflord  a 
delightful  picture.  They  spread  very  quickly, 
and  a  small  clump  lifted  and  planted  in  the  grass 
of  a  garden  where  it  was  unknown  produced  in 
its  second  year  several  flowering  plants,  some 
distant  as  much  as  6  yards  from  the  parent 
clump.  The  great  Saxifraga  peltata  in  a  damp 
spot  by  the  water  is  perfecting  its  tall  flower- 
heads  on   hairy  stems  a!mo^b  3  feet  in  height 


above  leaves  that  have  the  appearance  of  small 
specimens  of  the  Gunnera's  foliage.  Scilla 
peruviana  has  borne  its  large  blue  flower-heads, 
and  in  Mr.  Archer- Hind's  garden  at  Coombefish- 
acre  S.  Ramburei  has  been  in  bloom  in  company 
with  many  uncommon  flowers  that  are  alluded  to 
in  the  body  of  this  article.  Silenes  are  in  flower, 
and  Sisyrinchium  berraudianum  has  produced  its 
blue  blossoms  amid  il-s  erect  leafage.  Here  and 
there  large  bushes  of  Solanum  criapum  are  to  be 
seen  covered  with  a  profuse  display  of  mauve, 
golden -centred  blooms,  Tellima  grandiflora  is 
bearing  its  long  spikes  of  greenish  flowers  above 
its  deeply-lobed  tinted  foliage,  Thermopsis 
montana  shows  its  yellow.  Pea-like  blossoms,  and 
the  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella  cordifolia)  its 
ivory-white  pyramids  of  bloom.  In  moist 
situations  the  Wood  Lilies  (Trillium)  are  still 
flowering,  and  the  Globe  Flowers  (TroUius) 
displaying  their  golden  and  orange-hued 
blooms.  Tulipa  Gesneriana  has  created  a 
brilliance  in  the  borders  with  its  large  flower- 
heads  of  vivid  crimson-scarlet,  and  the  charming 
little  Tulipa  psraica  has  produced  in  numbers  its 
graceful  golden  blooms  stained  with  red  on  the 
exterior  of  the  petals.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
month  I  noticed  in  a  garden  a  bloom  of  T.  Bata- 
lini,  a  small  flower  of  palest  yellow  colour  grow- 
ing on  a  stem  about  6  inches  in  height.  Verbas- 
cum  phivniceum  is  perfecting  its  dower-spikes, 
and  the  white  form  of  V.  Chaixi,  not  often  seen 
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in  gardens,  is  commencing  to  expand  its  bios 
soms.  Of  Veronicas,  V.  gentianoides  and  it: 
white  variety,  V.  Guthriana,  V.  pinguifolia,  V 
prostrata,  and  V.  saxatilis  are  in  bloom,  and 
Viola  cucullata  and  its  charming  white  form 
(V.  c.  alba),  as  well  as  the  yellow-flowered  V 
biflora  are  still  in  flower.  Wallflowers  have  been 
odorous  throughout  the  month,  but  the  generality 
appear  to  lack  the  substance  of  spike  that  usually 
distinguishes  the  best  varieties.  The  Water 
Lilies  are  backward,  but  Nymphc'ea  Marliacea 
Chromatella  is  expanding  its  pale  yellow  cups 
above  its  bronze  hued  floating  foliage,  while 
N.  M.  carnea,  N.  M.  rosea,  N.  pygmtea  alba,  and 
N.  Laydekeri  rosea  are  bearing  large  buds  that  a 
few  sunny  hours  will  open.  The  wild  garden  is 
fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  the  Woodruff' 
(Asperula  odorata),  resembling  the  faint  aroma 
borne  by  the  breezes  from  far-off  fields  of  new 
mown  hay.  The  other  day  I  saw  growing  in  a 
raised  border,  well  covered  with  rounded  pebbles, 
the  Edelweiss  (Gnaphalium  Leontopodium),  which 
had  formed  great  tufts  indicative  of  the  most 
vigorous  health,  and  was  bearing  numbers  of 
rapidly  expanding  flower-heads,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  will  veil  the  bed  with  their 
white,  plusb-like  petals.  These  plants  were 
growing  in  heavy  loam  mixed  with  sea  sand.  Of 
climbers,  Atragene  alpina,  sometimes  known  as 
the  alpine  Clematis,  was  in  full  bloom  in  the 
garden  at  Whiteway,  near  Chudleigh,  towards 
the  end  of  May.     The  pale  blue,  white-centre  i 


flowers  are  exceedingly  graceful  in  form  and  deli- 
cate in  colouring,  and  form  a  pretty  picture 
when  festooning  an  old  stump  with  blossoming 
trails.  S.  W.  F. 
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rilAL.ENOPSIS    HYBRIDS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  r.  .schriedek.e.*) 

The  raising  of  PhaL'enopsis  hybrids  is  certainly 
not  the  most  envious  occupation  of  the  Orchid 
grower,  when  we  consider  how  few  are  the 
places  in  which  the  species  grows  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  None  of  the  hybrid  Phaltenop- 
sids  that  have  been  introduced  to  date  can 
claim  superiority  to  the  best  species  either  in 
flower  or  vigour  of  growth,  but  there  are  many 
among  them  that  are  worthy  of  every  considera- 
tion, being  in  every  way  distinct,  and  they  form 
in  most  instances  desirable  additions  to  the 
Phalajnopsis  family. 

Garden  Hybrids. 
The  first  artificially  raised  hybrid  to  flower 

Phal.t:nopsis  intermedia.  It  proved  the  ori- 
gin of  the  wild  or  natural  hybrid  P.  intermedia. 
When  in  1853  it  first  appeared  in  an  importation 
of  P.  Aphrodite  (or  P.  amabilis  as  it  was  wrongly 
called)  sent  by  Thomas  Lobb  to  Messrs.  Veitch 
from  the  Philippines  in  the  previous  year,  Lind- 
iey  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  that  species  and  P.  rosea.  Mr.  Seden, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  identity  of  this 
suggestion,  crossed  P.  rosea  with  the  pollen  of  P. 
Aphrodite.  When  this  flowered  in  ISSO  it  proved 
identical  with  P.  intermedia.  Dr.  Lindley's  sug- 
gestion at  that  period  is  worthy  of  note,  as  no 
artificially  raised  hybrid  Orchids  were  then  in 
existence,  and  botanists  generally  were  averse 
to  the  possibility  of  natural  hybrids  even  being 
likely  to  exist.     The  second  hybrid  to  flower  was 

P.  RoTiisciiiLDiANA.  This  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Seden  from  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  amabilis, 
which,  strange  to  note,  were  also  the  supposed 
parents  of  P.  leucorrhoda.  Reichenbach  remarked 
that  Its  flowers  were  very  much  like  those  of 
that  variety  in  shape.  The  Malayan  P.  amabilis 
(Blume)  (P.  grandiflora  of  Lindley),  the  original 
species  of  the  genus,  has  since  been  recorded  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  as  the  pollen  parent.  This  would 
account  for  the  difference  between  it  and  P.  leu- 
corrhoda, for  the  two  are  quite  distinct  on  closer 
observation.     It  first  flowered  in  1887. 

P.  Harriett-k  flowered  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nur- 
sery almost  immediately  afterwards,  and  was  de- 
rived from  P.  amabilis  (Blume)  X  P.  violacea,  a 
most  interesting  cross,  from  the  fact  that  the  two 
parents  belong  to  quite  different  sections  of  the 
genus.  It  was  named  in  compliment  to  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  E.  Corning,  of  Albany,  U.S.A. 
It  is  a  handsome  and  desirable  variety,  combining 
the  intermediate  characters  of  the  two  species 
instrumental  in  its  production.  The  subject  of 
the  accompanying  illustration, 

P.  John  Seden,  was  the  next  hybrid  to  make 
its  appearance.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  P. 
amabilis  (Blume)  with  the  pollen  of  P.  Ludde- 
manniana,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  hybrids  that  has  yet  been  seen.  In  the 
habit  of  growth  it  has  the  intermediate  character- 
istics of  the  parent  species.  The  flowers  are  also 
intermediate  in  structure,  the  ground  colour 
creamy  white,  densely  spotted  with  light  purple. 
The  first  plant  flowered  in  1888.  The  cross  has 
been  repeated  since,  and  plants  were  exhibited 
last  season  from  the  Langley  Nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  ;  also  again  on  .lune  13  of  this  year. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
Messrs.  Low's  nursery  at  Bush  Hill,  Eatiold.  Litho- 
graphed aud  i^rinted  by  J.  L.  Gollart. 
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p.  F.  L.  Ames  also  floweied  in  Messrs.  Veitcll■^s  tl.e  base.     It  is  a  most  desirable  and  pretty  addi- 

nuisery  shortly  afterwards.     It   is   the  result   of  tion  worthy  of  every  consideration, 

crcssin,'  P.  amabilis  (Blume)  and    P.  intermedia.  P.  Ariadne  (P.  Aphrodite  X  P.  Stuartiana)  has 

It  flow  jred  when  a  little  over  five  years  old.    It  is  tha  intermediate  characters  of  the  parents,  the 


Phalcenopsis  leucorrhoda  casta.    From  a  photograph  by  G.  Champii 


an  interesting  hybrid,  in  which  the  characters  of 
the  parents  are  well  combined.  [ 

P.  Artemis  was  also  raised  by  Mr.  Seden,  and 
was  derived  from  P.  amabilis  (Blume)  X  P.  rosea. 
It  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  some  forms 
of  P.  intermedia. 

P.  Amphitrite  originated  with  Messrs.  Sander  j 
and  Co.  from  the  intercrossint;  of  P.  Sanderiana 
and  P.  Stuartiana,  whose  characters  it  well  com- 
bines. 

P.  Vesta  is  a  distinct  form  of  P.  intermedia.  It 
is  the  result  of  crossing  P.  rosea  var.  leucaspis 
with  the  pollen  of  P.  Aphrodite.  P.  rosea  leu- 
caspis differs  from  the  type  in  having  smaller 
flowers,  broader  and  darker  segments,  the  petals 
also  being  darker  than  the  sepals.  i 

P.  LED.i,  a  stray  seedling,  also  belongs  to  the 
P.  intermedia  section. 

P.  Here  (P.  Sanderiana  x  P.  rosea),  as  might 
be  expected,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
P.  intermedia.  The  flowers  have  a  very  distinct 
rose-tinted  sufTusion.  It  was  raised  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery.     From  the  same  firm  came 

P.  C.4SSA>-DR.\  (P.  rosea  x  P.  Stuartiana),  j 
flowers  blush-white,  tinged  with  rose.  The  base  i 
of  the  lip  has  some  brown  spottings  on  a  yellow  j 
ground. 

P.  Lcdde-violaoea  is  derived  from  the  species 
indicated  in  the  name.  It  has  the  intermediate 
characteristics  of  the  parent  species.  The  purple 
marblings  of  P.  Luddemanniana  have  blended 
with  the  violet  markings  of  P.  violacea,  and  a 
•desirable  contrast  is  thus  produced. 

P.  Stuartiano-Manm  was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden 
and  was  e.xhibited  for  the  first  time  last  year.  It 
is  an  interesting  hybrid. 

P.  Mrs.  j.  H.  Veitch  was  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  on  February  14  last.  It  is  derived  from 
the  intercro.ssing  of  P.  Sanderiana  and  P.  Ludde- 
manniana. The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish 
yellow,  slightly  suttused  with  purple  at  the  base, 
and  covered  with  numerous  subdued  purple  spot- 
tings.  The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  white,  shading  : 
to  yellow,  and  covered  with  numerous  purple 
spots  ;  the  side  lobes  white,  lined  with  purple  at 


markings  of  P.  Stuartiana  being  very  pronounced. 
It  first  flowered  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons' 
nurseries  in  1890.  The  subject)  of  the  accompany- 
ing plate, 

P.  ScHEfEDER.E,  is  a  secondary  hybrid,  originat- 
ing from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.'s  nursery. 
Bush  Hill,  Enfield.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  P. 
leucorrhoda  and  P.  intermedia.  It  was  exhibited 
on  April  12  last  year,  on  which  occasion  the  Or- 
chid committee  judged  it  worthy  of  an  award  of 
merit.  Full  details  will  be  found  in  The 
Gardes  report  of  tbe  meeting  of  that  date. 

P.  HERMio.NEis  of  unrecorded  parentage. 
It  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting 
on  March  14  last.  The  shape  of  the  flower 
and  general  characteristics  of  the  plant 
suggest  a  possibility  of  its  being  from  the 
same  pod  of  seed  as  that  from  which  P.  Mrs. 
■J.  H.  Veitch  was  derived,  but  the  colour 
is  distinct,  the  whole  flower  being  densely 
covered  with  rose-coloured  miniature  spots. 
It  certainly  belongs  to  the  P.  Luddeman- 
niana section  of  hybrid  Phahtnopsids. 

N.atural  Hybrids. 

As  stated  above,  P.  intermedia  was  the 
first  natural  hybrid  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, afterwards  having  its  parentage  con- 
firmed. I  have  thus  included  it  under 
the  garden  hybrids.  Since  the  typical 
form  flowered  in  18.53  other  varieties 
of  this  hybrid  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  importations  of  P.  Aphrodite,  and 
others  have  been  imported  direct.  The 
second  to  make  its  appearance  was 

P.  intermedia  Portei,  introduced  in  1861 
from  the  P/nlippine  Islands  by   a  French 
trader,    M.    Porte.      It   difi'ered   from    the 
original  form  in  having  larger  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  having  a  deep  rose-purple  stain  at  the 
base  of  each,  the  Iront  lobe  of  the  lip  deep  purple, 
with  a    reddish   suft'aaion.      Some   years   later  a 
plant  from  an  importation  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.   flowered  in  ilr.  Brymer's   collection   at 
Ilaington  House,  Dorchester,  and,  being  distinct 


in  its  lighter  markings,  it  was  named  P.  inter- 
media Brymeriana.  This  was  figured  in  The  Gar- 
den, vol.  xxi.,  p.  146. 

P.  leucorrhoda  originally  appeared  in  1875  in 
an  importation  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  and 
was  described  by  Reichenbach  as  a  natural 
hybrid  between  P.  Aphrodite  and  P.  Schilleriana. 
The  original  plant  was  not  distinguishable  from 
P.  Schilleriana  until  it  flowered.  The  flowers  are 
as  large  as  those  of  P.  Aphrodite,  the  sepals  and 
petals  white,  suffused  with  rose,  the  lip  nearly  as 
in  P.  Schilleriana  ;  the  front  lobe  white,  with  a 
yellow  stain  at  the  base,  the  side  lobes  yellow  in 
front,  shading  to  white,  spotted  with  red  towards 
the  base.  The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration 

1'.  L  var.  casta,  flowered  shortly  after  the 
typical  form.  It  differs  only  in  its  having  more 
delicate  segments  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  have  only 
the  faintest  trace  of  rose.     In  the  variety 

P.  L.  Cynthia  the  sepals  and  petals  are  very 
strongly  flushed  with  rose,  shading  to  nearly 
white  on  the  margins.  It  first  flowered  in  the 
coUeciion  of  Sir  Frederick  Wigan  at  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen. 

P.  Veitihiana  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid 
between  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  rosea.  The  foliage 
is  very  like  that  of  P.  rosea  with  a  faint  indica- 
tion of  greyish  markings.  The  sepals  are  white 
with  a  flush  of  rose-purple  down  the  centre  ;  the 
petals  similar  in  colour,  but  with  a  darker  suffusion 
at  the  base ;  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  crimson- 
purple.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  natural 
j  hybrids.  It  first  appeared  in  Alessrs.  Veitch's 
Chelsea  Nurseries  in  1S72. 

P.  YouNt:i  was  exhibited  from  the  collection  of 
Baron  H.  Schra-der  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  February  12, 
when  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  lb 
has  large  white  flowers  flushed  with  pink  at  the 
base  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  It  resembles  P. 
leucorrhoda  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  is  pro- 
bably only  a  variety  of  that  hybrid. 

P.  Valentini  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid 
between  P.  Cornu-cervi  and  P.  violacea.  It  was 
described  by  Reichenbach  in  18S3.  The  lip  is  in 
the  way  of  P.  violacea.  It  appeared  in  an 
importation  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 

P.  ALcicoRNis  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid 
between  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  amabilis  (of 
Lindley).  The  foliage  is  similar  to  that  of  P. 
Schilleriana,   while  the   flowers   have  the  inter- 


I'halwnopsis  Schraiderw. 


mediate  characters  of  the  two  parents.  It  was 
described  by  Reichenbach,  who  received  flowers 
from  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  in  1S87. 

H.  J.  C. 


Hardy  herbaceous  plants.— These  are  get- 
ting more  popular  every  year,  for  the  demand  for 
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cub  flowers  is  so  great  that  unless  one  has  some 
good  large  plots  of  these  specially  grown  for  cut- 
ting there  is  sure  to  be  a  scarcity  of  material 
towards  the  end  of  May  and  early  in  June.  Un- 
less one  has  some  good  established  beds  of  Pyre- 
thrums,  Preonies,  Stocks  of  the  Brompton  or 
Queen  type,  Irises  in  great  variety,  and  reliable 
things  fit  for  cutting  he  will  have  to  look  to  the 
glasshouses  for  a  good  proportion  of  the  supply. 
This  year  the  outdoor  Roses  are  very  late  ;  conse- 
quently the  scarcity  of  outdoor  flowers  to  succeed 
the  bulbs  was  more  than  usually  felt.  Among 
common  things  that  are  great  favourites  as  cut 
flowers  at  this  time  of  year  none  are  more  useful 
than  the  Cornflower  sown  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to 
get  good  strong  plants  before  winter  comes  on. 
The  Cornflower  will  grow  on  any  light,  stony 
land,  and  give  abundance  of  long  -  stemmed 
flowers  in  various  shades  of  colour,  which  are 
most  efi'ective  for  table  decoration.  The  flower 
that  surpasses  all  for  cutting  and  that  gets  more 
in  demand  every  year  is  the  Sweet  Pea.  I  have  a 
splendid  bed  that  was  in  full  bloom  on  June  1. 
This  was  quite  the  result  of  an  accident,  as  the  seed 
dropped  on  the  ground  owing  bo  the  rain  causing 
the  pods  to  burst,  and  the  seedlings  sprung  up  so 
thickly  during  the  mild  winter  and  looked  so 
healthy  in  spring  that  I  left  them  to  bloom.  So 
well  have  they  done  that  I  can  now  pick  quanti- 
ties of  bloom  every  day. — J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


The  Week's  Work. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
CncuMBEKS. — Cucumber  plants  in  houses  will 
generally  be  in  such  a  free-bearing  state  that 
increased  supplies  of  stimulants  may  with  safety 
be  given.  When  top-dressing  the  roots  a  some- 
what richer  compost  than  that  advisable  earlier 
in  the  season  may  be  laid  on.  I  do  not  advise  the 
use  of  solid  spit  manure,  as  it  tends  to  rankness 
of  growth,  preferring  fresh,  sweet  horse  drop- 
pings in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  five  parts 
loam.  Road  grit  or  even  small  mortar  rubble 
may  well  be  added  freely  as  a  corrective.  Be 
content  with  a  moderate  surfacing,  repeating  it 
at  frequent  intervals,  as  if  too  much  soil  is  given 
it  becomes  sour  before  the  roots  can  permeate  it. 
I  do  not  believe  in  syringing  Cucumbers  even  at 
midsummer  by  rule  of  thumb,  as  drenching  the 
foliage  on  sunless  afternoons,  so  that  it  remains 
web  through  the  night,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  the  yellows  in  the  young  fruit  and 
gumming  in  the  growth.  The  chief  thing  is  to 
take  advantage  of  fine  sunny  weather  and  to  ply 
the  syringe  forcibly  beneath  the  foliage,  being 
satisfied  with  damping  of  beds  and  floors  when 
sunless.  I  have  found  a  dash  of  farmyard  liquid 
in  the  syringing  water  to  be  a  good  preventive  of 
red  spider  and  thripa.  A  common  mistake  is 
allowing  a  thicket  of  growth  to  form  before  using 
the  knife.  Wholesale  thinning  is  then  practised, 
resulting  in  a  severe  checlv  in  all  ways.  The 
best,  and  in  the  end  easiest,  way  is  to  thin  out 
and  tie  in  every  few  days,  and  for  comfort's  sake 
it  should  always  be  done  before  breakfast  while 
the  house  is  comparatively  cool. 

Cucumbers  in  frames. — Plants  in  frames  on 
gentle  hotbeds  will  in  most  cases  now  be  in  bear- 
ing, and  the  final  addition  of  fresh  soil  to  the 
roots  must  be  given  before  growth  becomes  more 
dense.  The  same  remarks  as  to  the  necessity  of 
allowing  only  a  fair  quantity  of  growths  to  form 
apply  as  in  the  case  of  plants  in  houses  ;  indeed, 
I  have  sometimes  been  astonished  at  the  com- 
paratively small  number  some  of  the  best  growers 
allow.  Sun  and  air  then  leach  not  only  growth, 
but  roots  also,  and  fruit  of  good  size  and  quality 
is  freely  produced.  The  old  fashioned  plan  of 
pegging  down  the  growths  is  a  good  one,  particu- 
larly until  the  plants  have  filled  their  allotted 
space,  as  roots  are  then  emitted  from  all  the 
joints  and  the  plants  thereby  strengthened.  It 
will  be  as  well  where  the  linings  have  sunk  to 
build  them  up  again,  which  will  suffice  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.     Early  and   cautious  airing. 


syringing  with  tepid  soft  water  at  3  p.m.,  and 
covering  the  lights  with  mats  at  dusk,  unless  the 
weather  becomes  warm  and  settled,  are  also 
necessary. 

Assisting  crowinc  crops. — All  spare  time  nob 
baken  up  wibh  weed  eradication  and  Dutch  hoe- 
j  well  be  spent  in  assisting  green  and 
other  crops  with  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure, 
or,  for  a  change,  other  approved  fertilisers.  I  do 
not  approve  ot  sprinkling  the  latter  on  the  ground 
when  in  quite  a  dry  state,  preferring  to  moisten 
surface  the  day  previous,  putting  on  the 
and  watering  in  the  following  day.  By 
this  means  the  roots  get  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
Such  things  as  Asparagus,  Globe  Artichokes, 
Seakale,  and,  indeed,  all  similar  rooting  crops 
cannot  well  have  too  frequent  or  too  liberal  sup- 
plies of  moisture  at  this  particular  period.  Small 
growing  crops,  such  as  Parsley,  Lettuce,  B.adishe8, 
and  the  various  salads,  will  now  be  .all  the  better 
for  being  watered  in  the  evening.  The  roots  will 
then  reap  the  full  benefit  of  it ;  whereas  when 
'  i  applied  in  the  forenoon,  much  of  the 
moisture  is  lost  in  evaporation.  The  importance 
of  mulching  all  crops  that  will  allow  of  it  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  this  being  one  of  the  best 
economisers  of  labour. 

Celery.— Early-planted  rows  of  Celery  will 
now  be  somewhat  advanced  in  growth,  and  must 
have  strict  attention  in  the  matter  of  watering. 
Feeding  may  also  be  commenced,  although  the 
idea  of  some  that  this  crop  cannot  be  overfed  is 
erroneous.  Strong  stimulants,  such  as  blood,  so 
much  esteemed  by  some  growers,  not  only  cause 
a  rank,  sappy  growth,  easily  affected  by  disease, 
but  also  impart  an  objectionable  flavour.  Nothing 
is  better  than  good  clear  farmyard  liquid  applied 
by  rosed  watering-pots,  each  application  being 
followed  by  one  of  pure  water  to  cleanse  the 
foliage.  If  care  is  not  used  when  watering  with 
spouts,  the  soil  gets  washed  away  from  the  roots. 
See  that  fresh-planted  rows  do  not  receive  a 
check  from  dryness,  shade  by  means  of  evergreen 
branches  being  a  great  help  for  a  week  or  ben 
days. J.  C. 

HARDY  FRUITS. 
Str.^wberries. — Having  layered  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  provide  stock  for  forcing  in  pots,  attention 
should  next  be  paid  to  layering  for  making  new 
beds,  commencing  first  of  all  with  those  to  be 
planted  thickly  on  early  borders  for  giving  the 
first  outdoor  crop  next  year.  I  prefer  pots  for 
these,  and  follow  the  lines  laid  down  for  raising 
forcing  stock,  so  need  not  repeat.  For  the  main 
or  permanent  beds,  unless  they  are  very  limited 
in  number,  perhaps  the  best  method  is  to  layer 
into  cubes  of  turf  turned  upside  down  and  let  into 
the  soil  just  below  the  level,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  watered.  These  lift  later  on  intact,  and 
if  the  work  of  layering  is  well  done  and  they  get 
the  requisite  attention  afterwards,  the  plants  s( 
raised  are  little,  if  anything,  inferior  to  the  pot 
raised  stuff.  Of  course,  the  above  remarks  refer 
only  to  those  plants  intended  for  planting  early 
in  August  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  cleared  for 
them.  For  planting  in  spring,  pegging  down  in 
the  ordinary  soil  is  sufficient,  as  very  good  mate- 
rial will  then  be  ready  for  laying  in  in  nursery 
rows  to  winter  when  the  beds  are  cleared.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  plots  on  the  early 
borders  have  not  been  properly  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  Strawberry  plants,  as  such  bor- 
ders are  in  great  request  for  raising  seedlings  of 
many  kinds  for  transplanting.  If  this  is  the  case, 
these  plots  should  be  prepared  at  once  by  bastard 
trenching  and  putting  in  a  goodly  quantity  of 
well-decayed  manure,  finishing  off'  by  treading 
well  to  assist  in  settling  the  soil,  for  the  Straw 
berry  likes  a  firm  bed  or  border,  and  ground  dug 
at  this  time  of  the  year  will  require  treading  ovei 
two  or  three  times  before  planting  takes  place, 
For  this  reason  the  digging  should  not  be  delayed 
a  day  longer  than  is  necessary  to  clear  the  pre 
sent  crops. 

Alpine  Strawberries. — Seedling  plants  of 
these  will,  if  they  have  been  breabed  as  recom- 


mended, be  now  ready  for  planbing  outside, 
choosing  a  border  with  a  slight  slope  and  in  nob 
too  sunny  a  position,  my  experience  being  that 
these  plants  do  best  with  a  fair  amount  of  shade, 
provided  it  is  shade  from  walls  or  other  buildings 
and  not  from  overhanging  trees.  The  soil  should 
not  have  had  any  animal  manure  dug  into  it 
recently,  as  the  plants  do  best  without  it.  Plant 
out  firmly  at  about  6  inches  apart  and  with  as 
good  a  ball  of  soil  as  it  is  possible  to  lift  from 
boxes.  This  will  be  a  convenient  distance,  so 
that  alternate  plants  may  be  lifted  and  the  bed 
extended  in  September,  or  they  may  be  put  even 
closer  now  and  the  entire  plot  lifbed  again  laber, 
as  frequenb  bransplanbing  appears  bo  be  quite  a 
good  help  in  obtaining  good  crops  of  fruit.  Water 
the  plants  well  in  and  aff'ord  some  shade  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so. 

Vines,  outdoor. — Continue  to  pinch  out  sub- 
laterals  as  they  form  and  train  the  laterals  back 
fairly  close  to  the  wall,  so  that  the  Grapes  may 
derive  benefit  from  the  additional  warmth.  If 
time  can  be  spared  for  it,  the  Grapes  will  be 
much  improved  by  thinning,  but  as  they  do  nob 
in  any  case  swell  so  big  as  they  do  under  glass, 
the  thinning  need  not  be  so  severe. 

Apples  and  Pears. — Young  trees  which  have 
set  more  fruit  than  they  ought  to  carry  should 
be  relieved  of  the  surplus,  and  if  exhibiting  forms 
part  of  the  programme,  bhe  thinning  ought  to  be 
done  all  round  with  no  niggardly  hand.  With 
big  orchard  brees  ib  is  almost  useless  to  talk 
about  thinning,  but  it  need  not  be  a  diificulb 
or  a  long  job  to  go  over  all  the  trees  which  can  be 
reached  without  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  and  this 
forms  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  having  many 
trees  on  dwarfing  stocks.  Except  with  such  big 
growing  Apples  as  the  Blenheim  Orange  and  a 
few  others  of  the  same  gross  habit,  it  is  from 
restricted  trees  that  most  exhibition  fruits  are 
obtained,  and  the  fineness  of  these  fruits  is  due 
largely  bo  bhe  resbricbion  in  number  and  parbly  to 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  fed.  Writing 
of  feeding  brings  one  bo  bhab  mosb  imporbanb 
item  of 

Watering.— Up  to  bhe  end  of  May  the  rainfall 
had  in  many  places  been  more  than  sufficient, 
and  we  were  ab  bhab  bime  in  great  need  of  fine 
weather,  the  advent  and  continuance  of  which 
have  again  brought  the  soil  into  a  dry  condition. 
The  heavy  soil  with  which  I  have  to  contend  is 
greatly  disposed  to  cracking,  and  this  feature  is 
generally  worse  after  a  wet  spring.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  watering,  without  having  first 
broken  the  surface  slightly  with  a  fork,  is  throw- 
ing away  labour  except  where  the  trees  have  beeo 
mulched.  The  numerous  and  big  fissures  which 
chequer  the  ground  act  as  drains,  which  allow 
the  water  to  run  away  into  the  subsoil  without 
doing  any  good,  and  it  is  this  we  have  to  avoid. 
Again,  there  are  often  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
getting  a  sufficiency  of  water  into  the  wall  bor- 
ders, which  from  constant  manuring,  mulching, 
&c.,  become  raised  above  the  surrounding  level, 
so  that  water  runs  off  instead  of  into  them  unless 
means  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  This  may  be 
done  by  forming  a  semi-circular  basin  round  each 
tree  with  some  well-puddled  clay,  or  if  this  is  not 
to  be  had,  some  fine  and  very  dry  soil  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose,  but  the  clay  is  the  better 
material.  The  enclosure  thus  made  should  be 
big  enough  to  include  many  of  the  feeding  roots 
of  each  tree  and  not  confined  bo  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  stem.  Ib  ought  also  to  be  deep 
enough  to  hold  sufficient  water  to  thoroughly 
soak  the  border  to  a  considerable  depth,  as  sur- 
face waterings  are  worse  than  useless.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  given  with  advantage  to  almost 
all  fruit  trees  which  are  carrying  crops  ;  failing 
this,  give  them  a  weak  solution  of  some  more 
highly  concentrated  manure  bhe  consbituents  of 
which  are  of  the  right  nature  to  benefit  the  soil. 
Peruvian  guano,  if  it  could  be  obtained  in  any- 
thing like  the  quality  one  knew  some  years  back, 
is  one  of  the  very  best  all-round  manures — that  is 
to  say,  it  was  generally  beneficial  for  all  kinds  of 
I  soils.  Cornubian. 
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Park  and  Woodland. 

CALIFORNIAN  FORESTS. 
Sl'preme  among  the  glories  of  the  Golden  State 
are  its  immense  coniferous  forests.  Wonderful 
also  are  its  great  groves  of  Oak,  Madrono, 
Laurel,  and  Maple,  and  its  marvellous  single 
trees,  such  as  the  Hooker  Oak,  the  Felton 
Redwood,  and  the  Grizzly  Giant  of  Calaveras. 
Our  mountains,  our  forests,  and  our  horti- 
culture are  linked  together  in  one  vast  alliance. 
If  we  can  keep  our  superb  forests  as  the 
orchards  of  the  mountains,  gathering  the  sur- 
plus timber  crop  there,  as  we  gather  the  annual 
fruitage  below,  fruit-tree  belt  and  forest-tree 
belt  will  meet,  and  every  acre  of  our  waste  lands 
will  finally  become  valuable. 

The  Pacific  Coast  forests  contain  fifty-three 
species  of  conifers,  and  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  species  of  Oaks,  besides  Maples, 
Ashes,  Walnuts,  Sycamores,  Madronos,  Buck- 
eyes, Laurels,  Alders,  the  Giant  Dogwood 
(Cornus  Nuttalli),  and  many  lesser  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  the  Madrouo  (Arbutus  Menziesi) 
we  have  by  far  the  finest  and  largest  of  the 
Heath  family  in  the  world,  and  in  the  Manzani- 
tas  we  have  another  group  of  superb  and  indeed 
unique  Heaths.  Among  the  conifers,  also,  our 
Sequoias,  our  Monterey  Cypress,  our  California 
Nutmeg  (Torreya  californica),  and  many  others 
have  especial  interest  for  botanists.  The 
forests  and  woodlands  of  California,  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Con(iuest,  probably  covered 
about  50,000  square  miles,  out  of  158,000 
square  miles  of  total  area,  if  we  include,  as  we 
should,  the  Oak-covered  foothills.  At  the 
present  time  we  certainly  have  much  less, 
including  all  grades  of  firewood  and  lumber-pro- 
ducing forests,  half  of  which  has  been  cut  over 
once,  is  very  difficult  of  access,  or  is  composed 
of  species  of  less  commercial  value  than  those 
heretofore  used.  Perhaps  we  have  15,000,000 
acres  of  first-class  forest  lands,  and  if  one  esti- 
mates by  the  easy  method  of  multiplying  the 
length  and  width  of  a  mountain  range,  we  get 
much  larger  results.  The  Sierra  alone  will  then 
contain  about  33,000,000  acres  of  forest,  or  over 
62,000  square  miles.  But  we  must  leave  out 
of  such  calculations  the  high,  barren  peaks, 
the  grass-grown  openings,  the  vast  areas 
which,  though  covered  with  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, are  far  from  true  forests.  In  this  sense 
the  Piedmont  region,  so  sparsely  sown  with 
scrub  Oaks  and  brittle  Pines  that  the  territory 
only  furnishes  fuel,  and  must  draw  upon  other 
districts  for  the  lumber  supplies  of  its  mines 
and  towns,  is  not  to  be  included  in  the 
15,000,000  acres  of  real  forests.  In  truth 
California  contains  but  two  large  bodies  of 
valuable  timber,  both  of  which  are  chiefly 
coniferous.  One,  commonly  known  as  the 
Redwood  belt,  occupies  a  comparatively  narrow 
strip  of  fog-swept  mountains,  deep  canons,  and 
narrow  valleys,  near  the  ocean  from  Monterey 
Bay  northwards  to  Oregon.  It  is  divided  into 
lesser  forests,  such  as  the  Redwoods  of  Santa 
Cruz,  of  Sonoma,  of  Mendocino,  and  of  Hum- 
boldt. Limited  in  area,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  coast  Redwoods  being  only  about  1,400,000 
acres,  some  20  per  cent,  of  which  has  been  cut, 
the  most  recent  estimates  are  that  17,000,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  board  measure,  remain  in  these 
Redwoods,  which  will  not  last  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  years,  unless  waste  is  checked.  The 
demand  for  this  beautiful  and  durable  wood, 
the  true  Cedar  for  Auierica,  is  greater  each 
year  in  every  civilised  country.  Fortunately, 
the  Redwood  has  such  powers  of  reproduction 
from  sprouts  and  from  seeds,  that  the  present 
forests  can  easily  be  maintained  for  centuries  to 


come.  Nevertheless,  like  all  forests,  they  must 
have  intelligent  care.  The  astonishing  size  of 
single  Redwoods  has  often  been  described. 
Giants  of  16  feet,  20  feet,  and  even  24  feet  in 
diameter,  whose  shafts  rise  300  feet  and  4(10  feet 
in  the  air,  have  been  measured,  and  some  of 
these  still  stand  in  easily  accessible  situa- 
tions. Single  trees  have  been  known  to  yield 
300,000  feet  of  first-class  merchantable  lumber 
even  with  the  ordinary  waste  of  our  Californian 
mills  On  Russian  River  Mr.  Guerne  cut 
24,000,000  feet  of  Redwood  from  160  acres  of 
land,  but  this  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
quarter-sections  in  California.  The  Redwood 
forests  would  probably  average  from  30,000  feet 
to  50,000  feet  per  acre,  and  this  is  beyond  the 
average  yield  of  any  other  forest  lands  on 
record.  Everywhere  this  great  Coast  Range 
forest,  whose  chief  grandeur  comes  from  the 
Redwoods,  has  other  notable  features,  often 
overlooked  in  descriptions.  Its  Pines,  Spruces, 
and  many  other  conifers,  besides  Redwoods  ; 
its  magnificent  Tanbark  and  Chestnut  Oaks  ;  its 
mountain  Maples,  white-barked  as  Eastern 
Birches  ;  its  broad-branched  Buckeyes,  million- 
flowered  in  April  ;  its  scarlet-limbed,  graceful 
Madroiio  woodlands,  more  glowing  than  Louisi- 
anian  Magnolias  ;  its  white  and  golden  Azaleas, 
so  wild-wood  sweet,  and  all  its  miles  of  warm, 
rich  hollows  and  heights,  bloom  -  burdened 
month  after  month — these  and  a  thousand 
other  elements  help  to  make  up  the  deftly- 
welded  charm  of  the  land  of  the  coast  Sequoia. 
Inland  and  north  are  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
Fir  and  Pine  region,  larger  and  more  varied 
than  that  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  lies  along 
the  axis  of  this  supreme  mountain  range,  from 
Kern  to  Shasta,  and  about  the  inland  peaks  of 
the  northern  Coast  Range.  Its  noblest  trees 
are  the  Pinus  Lambertiana,  or  Sugar  Pine  ;  the 
Pinus  ponderosa,  the  great  Yellow  Pine  of 
California  ;  Picea  nobilis,  Picea  amabilis,  and 
the  giant  White  Cedar  (Libocedrus  decurrens). 
Nowhere  can  this  forest  be  studied  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  Shasta  and  Siskiyou 
regions,  readily  reached  by  every  tourist.  The 
visitor  to  Like  Tahoe,  Yosemite,  and  the 
Calaveras  Grove  also  sees  something  of  the 
Sierra  forests,  and  comes  within  their  charm, 
so  diflferent  from  that  of  the  coast  Redwood 
forests,  and  yet  in  the  end  even  more  powerful 
and  permanent.  Botanists  divide  the  great 
Sierra  forests  into  three  belts,  depending  upon 
species  and  altitude.  On  the  lower,  or  foothill 
belt,  grow  the  Oaks  and  Pinus  Sabiniana.  As 
previously  noted,  the  6500  square  miles  of  this 
region,  extending  to  an  altitude  of  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  of  more  value  for  orchards  and 
vineyards  than  for  timber.  The  middle  forest 
zone  reaches  to  an  altitude  of  4000  feet,  with 
an  average  width  of  fifteen  miles.  Here  are 
fine  but  fewer  Oaks ;  here  the  great  Yellow 
Pine  appears,  often  200  feet  in  height  and 
girthing  20  feet  or  25  feet.  Here  are  the  Black 
Pine,  the  Red  and  Y'ellow  Firs,  the  fragrant 
Sierra  Cedar,  and  some  Sugar  Pines.  The 
third  forest  zone  lies  above  4000  feet,  extending 
to  8000  feet  or  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
forms  the  grandest  mass  of  varied  coniferous 
forest  known.  Tlie  Yellow  and  the  Sugar  Pines, 
the  giant  Firs,  Spruces,  and  Sequoias  rule  here 
supreme.  Above  9000  feet,  alpine  species  of 
Pines  and  Junipers  carry  the  fringes  of  the 
forest  to  the  snow-line.  Among  all  these  noble 
conifers  the  Sugar  Pine  (Pinus  Lambertiana)  is 
easUy  the  first.  Single  specimens  have  been 
measured  that  were  300  feet  high  and  40  feet 
in  circumference.  Douglas  measured  one 
fallen  trunk  whose  circumference  was  58  feet. 
But    this    most   valuable    timber   tree    of    the 


Sierra  does  not  easily  reproduce  itself,  is 
subject  to  many  enemies,  and  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. The  most  heavily-wooded  portion  of 
the  Sierra  forests,  apait  from  the  districts  around 
Mount  Shasta,  are  mainly  in  rough,  mountain- 
ous country,  and  in  most  cases  are  difficult 
of  access.  I  have  now  spent  almost  all  my 
vacations  for  four  years  in  the  Californian 
forests,  studying  their  history  and  present 
conditions.  It  is  hard  to  explain  to  those  who 
have  not  spent  months  in  the  high  Sierra, 
or  Coast  Range,  the  immense  reproductive 
powers  of  our  coniferous  forests  when  given  a 
chance,  and  also  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
protection.  Take  the  Placer  and  Nevada 
districts  of  the  Sierra  as  an  illustration.  The 
forest  problems  in  this  district,  which  is  one  of 
the  highways  along  which  cattle  and  sheep  are 
driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  and 
back  into  the  valleys,  are  assuredly  as  difficult 
and  numerous  as  those  of  any  other  part  of 
California.  If  the  leading  species  will  reproduce 
themselves  here,  or  if  some  species  are  gaining 
foothold,  or  if  a  little  care  and  attention  would 
enable  the  young  trees  to  overcome  all  obstacles, 
it  seems  certain  that  immense  areas  in  the 
Sierra  elsewhere  could  also  be  reforested.  The 
enemies  of  the  forest  here  are— first,  the 
sheep  ;  second,  the  cattle  ;  third,  the  old  trees 
which  die,  and,  felled  by  the  winter  storms, 
break  down  hundreds  of  the  younger  trees  ; 
lastly,  the  tires. 

Proper  conditions  of  moisture  are  the  prime 
governing  facts  which  decide  the  occurrence  of 
timbered  lands.  In  the  districts  of  California 
which  require  irrigation  to  produce  the  highest 
horticultural  results,  the  timber  belts  therefore 
are  narrow,  bordering  the  streams  and  marking 
their  courses.  The  large  bodies  of  timber  are 
all  on  the  high  mountain  sides,  usually 
descending  toward  the  valleys  on  the  northern 
or  western  slopes.  The  forests,  or  rather 
woodlands,  of  the  valleys  are  generally  but  a 
scattered  growth  of  trees  like  the  Oaks,  adapted 
to  resist  drought.  Unfortunately,  the  timber  is 
for  the  most  part  useful  only  for  firewood, 
though  a  few  of  the  Californian  hard  woods  are 
in  demand  for  cabinet-work.  —  Ch.A-ELE.s  H. 
SiliNN,  in  Ciilifiiniia. 


Rose  Garden. 


A  FEW  BEAUTIFUL  ROSES. 
On  May  20  the  first  blooms  opened  in  this 
garden,  and  these  were  of  the  charming  single 
variety  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar.  I  consider  this 
one  of  the  very  finest  Roses  in  existence  from 
a  decorative  point  of  view.  Owing  to  its  free 
habit  it  soon  mounts  over  pillars,  arches,  or 
whatever  else  it  is  desirable  to  clothe,  leaving 
the  much-lauded  Crimson  Rambler  far  in  the 
rear.  Then  the  tint  of  the  blossoms  against 
the  bright  green  of  the  older  foliage  and  the 
bronzy  tint  of  the  younger  leaves  and  buds 
forms  a  most  beautiful  contrast  not  to  be 
thought  of  with  the  yellowish  tint  of  the  Poly- 
antha  named  above.  Two  large  bushes  of  Rosa 
rugosa,  the  pink  and  white  varieties,  are  ex- 
quisite now,  and  again  later,  when  the  seed 
hips  are  produced,  no  one  can  fall  out  with  you 
for  calling  it  a  thing  of  beauty.  To  see  these 
splendid  bushes  hacked  about  as  they  are  in 
some  gardens  is  a  sad  instance  of  the  want  of 
taste  still  possessed  by  some  gardeners.  Only 
a  few  days  since,  when  I  was  looking  through 
a  large  garden  in  Suflblk,  I  saw  R.  rugosa 
"  pruned  "  and  just  breaking,  large  branches  as 
thick  as  a  man's  thumb  having  been  taken  off 
with  the  secateurs. 
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The  old  Monthly  Roses,  little  as  exhibitors 
think  of  them,  are  about  the  most  continuous 
flowering  plants  in  existence,  and  where  they 
are  planted,  as  I  have  them  here,  so  that  they 
can  ramble  almost  at  will,  there  are  very  few 
weeks  in  the  year  one  cannot  cut  a  few 
blooms.  Just  now  they  are  a  glorious  mass  of 
colour.  Coming  to  the  Briers,  the  Austrians  in 
variety  and  Lord  Penzance's  Sweet  Briers  are 
extremely  beautiful  when  in  flower.  They  are 
not  good  climbers,  but  look  prettiest  when 
allowed  to  thicken  out  and  form  large  free 
bushes  on  the  lawn  or  near  the  edge  of  shrub- 
beries. Tn  the  heavy  soil  here  the  latter 
luxuriate,  a  number  of  plants  put  out  quite 
small  three  years  ago  now  throwing  up  immense 
shoots,  which  will  presently  be  wreathed  in 
blossom,  while  even  now  after  a  shower  their 
delicate  fragrance  pervades  the  whole  garden. 
The  Tea-scented  section  contains  so  many  lovely 
garden  Roses,  that  nothing  like  a  selection  is 
to  be  thought  of.  The  earliest  to  open  this 
year  outside  is  Mme.  de  Watteville  ;  and 
what  a  charming  thing  this  is,  the  whitish 
flowers,  shaded  with  pink  and  becoming  bright 
rose  on  the  edge,  being  as  delicate  as  a  Carna- 
tion and  as  sweetly  scented.  Marie  van 
Houtte,  again,  is  a  magnificent  Tea ;  Ma 
Capucine,  I'ldeal,  and  Mme.  Falcot  being  three 
that  produce  the  most  lovely  buds  of  any, 
though  when  fully  expanded  they  are  soon 
over.  Far  before  the  best  of  the  Dijon  race  in 
my  ojiinion  is  Safrano,  a  strong-growing,  free- 
flowering  Tea,  hardly  ever  out  of  bloom,  the 
buds  being  of  characteristic  shape  and  in  colour 
a  fine  apricot  tint  always  much  admired.  Aimee 
Vibert  is  an  old  and  much  neglected  Rose  that 
has  a  fine  efl'ect  when  in  flower,  producing 
immense  clusters  of  small  white  blossoms,  and 
if  allowed  to  just  take  its  own  way  it  grows 
into  a  graceful  bush,  its  almost  evergreen 
character  fitting  it  well  for  planting  near  the 
house. 

These  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  charming 
garden  Roses  we  have  for  making  a  display,  of 
which  the  ugly  clipped-in  standards  and  cut- 
down  dwarfs  are  only  poor  caricatures.  There 
is  room  for  the  exhibitor  as  well  as  the  gardener 
who  grows  for  garden  efi'ect,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  the  nurserymen  in  this  country  in  most 
cases  favour  the  former  class,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  latter.  H.  R. 

Coldham  Hall,  Suffolk. 


Yellow  Austrian  Brier.— This  lovely  plant  is 
now  eovfred  with  its  bright  yellow  blossoms,  and 
despite  the  fact  tliat  green-fly  has  been  more  than 
U5aallv  plentiful,  the  blossoms  seem  to  have  suffered 
but  little  even  in  quite  open  spaces.  For  its  early 
flowering  and  also  its  delightful  tone  of  colour  it  is 
ever  welcome. 


Trees   and  Shrubs. 

THE  HAWTHORN. 
In    the   late   spring    and    early 


the 
countryside  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  the 
blossoming  Hawthorn,  more  generally  known 
as  May,  though  in  some  districts  during  back- 
ward seasons  that  month  has  reached  its  limit 
before  the  Hawthorn  buds  open,  and  it  is  rare 
to  meet  with  it  in  quantity  before  the  middle 
of  May.  Here  and  there,  however,  precocious 
plants  may  be  found  that  flower  considerably 
in  advance  of  their  fellows,  and  I  for  some 
years  knew  of  a  specimen  that  used  almost  in- 
variably to  be  in  bloom  by  May  Day.  Beauti- 
ful are  the  fields  engirdled  with  the  tall  Haw- 
thorn hedges  white  with  bloom,  for  at  that 
period  of  the  year  Nature  stands  garbed  in  her 
fairest    raiment.      Everywhere     is    the    fresh 


emerald  green  of  the  grass,  here  golden  with 
Buttercups,  among  which  the  red  steers  placidly 
ruminate  ;  here  starred  with  Daisies,  while  on 
still  pools  float  the  opening  chalices  of  Water 
Lilies,  yellow  and  white,  fringed  about  with 
the  tall  sword  leaves  and  golden  Fleurs-de-lis 
of  the  Water  Iris  or  the  flame  of  the  Marsh 
Marigolds.  The  leafage  of  the  trees  is  at  its 
loveliest.  The  Chestnut's  spreading  fans  are 
crowned  with  tall  pyramids  of  flower,  white  or 
pink  ;  the  young  green  of  Beech  and  Elm  is 
unsullied  by  any  speck  of  dust  ;  the  old  gold 
tints  of  the  Oak's  youthful  leaflets  and  the 
bronze  of  the  Walnuts  are  gradually  assimilat- 
ing their  respective  colours  to  the  prevailing 
verdant  hue,  from  which  the  Aspen's  foliage 
stands  out  a  glow  of  amber-brown  in  the  sun- 
light. In  Hawthorn-time  the  Lilacs  are  gene- 
rally past  their  best,  but  here  and  there  the 
Laburnum's  golden  shower  still  gleams  brightly 
and  the  "  Whitsun  balls  "  of  the  Guelder  Roses 
cluster  in  the  cottage  gardens,  while  the  early 
Honeysuckle  and  Wistaria  drape  gable  and 
lichened  wall  with  an  odorous  garlanding. 
In  the  confines  of  sparsely-timbered  woods 
and  in  undulating  parks  the  Hawthorn 
trees   assume   stately    proportions,    and    when 


our  common  May,  the  best  known  being 
Crataegus  Pyracantha,  much  used  as  a  wall  plant 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  profuse  clusters 
of  scarlet  berries  that  create  a  brilliant  au- 
tumnal efl'ect.  Other  late-flowering  varieties 
are  C.  crus-galli,  C.  Carrieri,  C.  flava,  C. 
Lavallei,  C.  orientalis,  C.  tanacetifolia  and  C. 
tomentosa.  In  some  places  along  the  South 
Devon  coast  the  Hawthorn  drapes  the  cliffs  and 
shelving  shore  line  during  the  month  of  May 
with  a  veil  of  fragrant  white  blossom,  and  pre- 
sents an  exquisite  picture.  This  subject  is. 
extremely  useful,  besides  being  ornamental,  as- 
I  a  hedge  plant,  and  in  some  districts  the  pink 
I  and  white  forms  are  grown  together  in  the 
hedges,  producing  an  effective  impression  when 
I  in  flower.  Beautiful  as  is  the  Hawthorn,  it 
!  seemingly  enjoys  an  evil  reputation  among 
1  the  country-folk,  since  no  one  of  them  would 
j  dream  of  bringing  a  cut  spray  of  blossom  withiri 
the  house,  for,  according  to  tradition,  death  or 
j  dire  calamity  to  one  of  the  inmates  will  surely 
I  follow  its  introduction.  S.  W.  F. 


Wistaria  sinensis  at  home.- 
ing  through  the  recent  show  in 
Gardens  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  few  small 
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Hawthorn,  a  spray  of.     From  a  photograph  sent 
Holly  Hill,  mtchinrjhan. 
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clothed  from  topmost  spray  to  lowest  branch- 
let  with  their  white  flower  mantle  are  ob- 
jects of  exceeding  beauty.  Cockchafers  often 
congregate  among  the  flower-clusters,  and  I 
remember  an  old  Ilawthorn  tree  of  the  double 
white  variety  that  in  bygone  years  stood  in  a 
Somersetshire  rectory  garden  which,  in  the 
twilight  of  still  evenings,  was  murmurous  with 
the  whirring  wings  of  these  insects.  Of  the 
pink  Hawthorns,  the  single  deep-coloured 
form  is  the  most  effective,  though  some  of  the 
double  pink-flowered  Thorns  have  blossoms 
approaching  a  bright  rose  in  tint.  There  are 
many  variations  in  the  colours  of  these,  some 
being  so  pale  as  to  be  merely  of  a  faint  blush 
hue.  The  earliest  of  the  Hawthorns  is  the 
Glastonbury  Thorn  (Crataegus  oxycantha  pne- 
cox),  which  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the 
stali'  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  which,  the 
legend  tells,  he  stuck  into  the  ground  on  his 
arrival  at  Glastonbury  Abbey,  since  when  it 
has  flowered  on  Christmas  Day.  That  this 
exact  date  is  invariably  adhered  to  by  the 
Thorn  in  question  is  doubtless  a  myth,  but  at 
any  rate  this  variety  often  produces  blossom  in 
mid-winter.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of 
Hawthorn  that  flower  considerably  later  than 


plants  of  this  fine  old  Wistaria  which  figured  in 
one  of  the  collections.  The}'  were  certainly  very 
pretty  and  the  delicate  colour  of  the  flowers  was 
effective,  but  somehow  they  did  not  seem  quite  at 
home,  and  there  was  apparently  something  want- 
ing. Since  then  I  passed  by  an  old-fashioned 
country  house  the  front  wall  of  which  is  entirely 
covered  with  Wistaria,  and  I  realised  at  once 
what  the  Temple  show  plants  lacked.  It  was  the' 
associations,  which  no  doubt  add  much  to  the 
charms.  The  true  home  of  Wistaria  sinensis  is 
on  a  wall — preferably  a  dwelling-house  wall  with 
an  old-fashioned  garden  in  front,  and  there  its 
bunches  of  violet  flowers  seem  to  hang  more 
gracefully  and  be  more  in  keeping  than  under 
canvas  at  a  flower  show. — H.  H. 

Hardy  trees  and  shrubs.— For  some  time 
past  where  there  is  a  good  collection  of  these  the- 
shrubbery  borders  have  been  gay,  as  most  kinds 
have  flowered  more  freely  this  season  than  usual. 
1  do  not  recollect  Halesia  tetraptera  being  so 
laden  with  bloom  as  it  was  during  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  early  in  the  present  month.  Though 
the  frost  was  severe,  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  the 
buds  this  season  ;  therefore  flowers  were  produced 
j  all  along  last  year's  growths.  Azaleas  and  Rho- 
dodendrons, too,  have  flowered  most  profusely, 
and  the  Hawthorns  still  look  gay.  The  only 
shrub  that  does  not  seem  to  have  flowered  so 
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freely  as  usual  is  the  Laburnum,  and  this  no 
doubt  was  owing  to  the  buds  being  pinched  by 
the  late  spring  frosts.  There  is  always  something 
interesting  where  a  good  collection  of  shrubs  is 
grown,  for  from  early  spring  till  the  time  they 
shed  their  leaves  in  the  autumn,  their  varied 
forms  of  growth,  modes  of  flowering,  colour  of 
foliage  and  peculiarity  of  habit  are  all  interest- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  some  of  them 
for  supplying  cut  bloom  — H.  C.  P. 

Hydrangea  Mariesi.— This  Hydrangea,  of 
which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The  Gakden 
last  November,  was  very  noticeable  at  the  Temple 
show,  its  value  for  flowering  in  a  small  state 
being  well  illustrated  by  numerous  examples.  It 
is  one  of  those  forms  in  which  the  large  showy, 
sterile  blossoms  are  limited  to  a  scattered  few 
around  the  outside  of  the  truss,  the  interior  being 
filled  with  small  fertile  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
bluish  tinge.  The  most  marked  feature  of  this 
variety  is  the  large  size  of  the  sterile  blossoms, 
which  in  this  respect  exceed  those  of  any  other 
kind,  being  about  3  inches  across.  Their  colour, 
too,  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  pink,  with  just  a 
suspicion  of  mauve. — H.  P. 

Japanese  Acers.— The  beauty  of  these  was 
well  shown  at  the  recent  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  Inner  Temple 
gardens.  It  was  evident  that  these  plants  had 
received  protection  to  assist  them  to  the  perfect 
condition  in  which  they  were  shown.  For  exhibi- 
tion this  may  be  well  enough.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  plants  referred  to  had  felt  but  little  or 
nothing  of  the  cold  and  cutting  winds  that  had 
preceded  the  exhibition,  or  even  the  severe  frost 
that  did  so  much  harm  in  all  directions,  and  this 
is  the  only  objection  to  exhibiting  such  things  in 
this  way,  creating  as  it  must  do  a  feeling  of 
perfect  hardiness  which  is  not  theirs  when 
planted  out  in  the  open  to  take  their  share  of 
the  good  and  bad  weather  as  it  comes.  Graceful 
and  tender  foliage  such  as  these  possess  is  not 
proof  against  the  trying  weather  usually 
experienced  in  the  British  Isles  in  April  and  May 
and  also  too  frequently  in  June.  In  sheltered 
places  and  in  north-westerly  positions  these 
plants  may  fare  better,  in  the  former  by  reason  of 
the  shelter  received  and  in  the  latter  because  of 
late  starting  into  growth. 

Effects  of  sunshine  on  flowering  shrubs. 
— The  country  has  been  robbed  of  much  of  its 
beauty  owing  to  the  great  heat  which  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  month  of  June,  and  the  cold 
winds  from  the  east  and  north  did  not  have  any 
favourable  influence.  Horse  Chestnuts  and  the 
common  Thorns  provide  a  floral  feast  in  many 
parks  at  this  season  of  the  year,  usually  lasting 
some  days,  but  they  were  extremely  short-lived 
this  summer,  and  neither  so  fine  nor  profuse  as  in 
former  years.  Rhododendrons,  Lilacs,  Azaleas, 
Guelder  Rose?,  Laburnums,  and  Wistarias  have 
all  sufiered  in  the  same  manner.  No  doubt  the 
drought  of  last  summer  and  autumn  deprived  the 
trees  of  their  root  nourishment,  and  the  flowers 
now  are  suffering  from  the  loss  of  substance 
denied  them  last  year  by  the  absence  of  rain. 
Thus  two  evils  unite  in  depriving  the  country  of 
its  beauty  and  the  flower-grower  his  return  for 
labour  expended.  Many  outdoor  flowers  this 
year  have  been  disappointing  to  those  who  have 
the  work  of  arranging  them  in  vases  for  room 
decoration  because  of  the  short  time  in  which 
they  remain  presentable  and  fresh.  Some  trees 
flowered  abundantly,  while  others— the  Thorns, 
both  common  and  scarlet,  in  particular — were 
very  indifferent.— W.  S. 

The  alpine  Rose  (Rhododendron  ferru- 
gineum). — This  little  Rhododendron,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  is  quite  an  old 
plant  in  gardens,  yet  for  some  reason  or  other  it 
is  very  rarely  met  with.  It  forms  a  low,  some- 
what spreading  bush,  clothed  with  deep  green 
Box-like  leaves.  At  this  season  the  entire  plant 
is  densely  laden  with  bright  reddish  pink  coloured 
blossoms.  This  Rhododendron  will  succeed  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  other  members  of  the 
genus,  but,  being  of  comparatively  low  growth,  it 


must,  if  grouped  with  them,  be  employed  only 
for  the  outskirts  or  foreground  thereof.  Its  size 
fits  it  for  association  with  such  subjects  as  Heaths, 
Ledums,  the  dwarfer  Kalmias,  and  others  of  this 
class,  while  it  is  a  very  desirable  shrub  for  the 
rock  garden,  being  seen  to  great  advantage  when 
hanging  over  a  ledge  or  rock  or  in  some  such  a 
position.  There  are  several  forms  of  this  Rhodo- 
dendron and  allied  species,  and  authorities  are  by 
no  means  agreed  under  which  head  to  class  them. 
The  whole  of  them,  however,  are  evergreen  and 
perfectly  hardy,  while  their  brightly  coloured 
blossoms  at  this  season  render  them  additionally 
attractive.— T. 

Pleasure-ground  trees.- 1  was  very  pleased 
to  read  the  note  by  "A.  \V."  (page  404)  on  the 
Bird,  or  Mock  Cherry,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
There  are  several  large  specimens  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood which  in  May  last  were  beautiful 
pictures.  "A.  W."  truly  remarks  that  this 
might  be  planted  with  good  results  in  pleasure 
grounds,  also  public  gardens.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  many  of  the  flowering,  fine-foliaged,  or 
berry-bearing  trees  which  sometimes  find  a  place 
in  the  deer  park,  but  are  more  often  excluded 
from  the  pleasure  grounds.  The  Mountain  Ash, 
for  instance,  mentioned  by  "A.  W.,"  is  a  very 
beautiful  tree  both  when  in  flower  and  berry. 
The  former  is  very  strongly  scented,  while  nothing 
could  be  handsomer  than  the  coral-red  clusters  of 
fruit,  which,  unfortunately,  soon  fall  a  prey  to 
birds.  Why  is  not  the  Tulip  Tree  more  generally 
planted  in  pleasure  grounds  and  parks  ?  It  is 
very  attractive  from  its  earliest  growth  in  spring 
to  the  fall  of  its  golden  foliage  in  autumn,  and, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  fairly  hardy.  The 
various  coloured  flowering  Thorns  are  worthy  of 
more  extended  use  in  pleasure-ground  adornment, 
some  of  the  double  flowering  scarlet  forms  being 
objects  of  great  beauty.  These  form  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  features  in  the  deer  park  at  Gunton 
in  spring.- B   S.  N. 

The  Nine  Bark  (Spiraa  opulifolia).— This 
North  American  species  is  quite  distinct  from 
most  of  the  Spineas ;  inueed,  it  is  by  some 
authorities  placed  in  the  genus  Neillia,  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three  other  species  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  a  bold-growing  bush  that  will  reach  a 
height  of  S  feet  to  10  feet  and  as  much  through — 
that  is  where  space  is  allowed  for  its  develop- 
ment. The  whitish  flowers  are  borne  in  small, 
flattened  clusters,  and  so  freely  are  they  pro- 
duced that  the  entire  bush  presents  quite  a  mass 
of  blossom.  Like  all  the  Spir.-eas,  it  is  useless  to 
plant  this  in  hot,  dry  soils  and  expect  satisfac- 
tory results,  for  it  delights  in  a  deep,  cool,  moist 
soil  that  is  not  parched  up  at  any  time.  There  is 
a  golden-leaved  variety  of  this  Spir.-ua  (aurea) 
which  differs  besides  the  colour  of  the  foliage  in 
being  less  vigorous  than  the  type.  This  golden 
form  is  very  noticeable  just  as  the  young  leaves 
are  unfolding,  looking  as  they  do  at  a  little  dis- 
tance like  yellow  blossoms.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances the  leaves  gradually  lose  their  golden 
colour,  being  in  this  respect  like  the  pretty  little 
Ribes  alpinum  pumilum  aureum,  whereas  the 
Golden  Elder,  Cornus  Spathi,  and  others 
in  depth  of  colouring  by  exposure  to  the 
sun.— T. 

Jasminum  humile.— This  is  a  useful  semi- 
climbing  variety  of  .Jasmine  suitable  for  planting 
in  any  nook  or  corner  of  the  garden  where  it  can 
be  allowed  to  grow  away  with  but  little  restric- 
tion, when  it  then  bears  an  abundance  of  blossom 
at  the  present  time  of  the  year.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour  and  will  last  in  goad 
condition  a  fair  length  of  time  if  the  stems 
are  placed  in  water  soon  after  being  cut.  The 
flowers  are  faintly  scented,  and  although  not 
sweet  like  the  CDmmon  white  kind,  they  afford  a 
nice  variety  in  the  garden.  If  planted  in  a  shel- 
tered position  it  blossoms  very  much  earlier  than 
the  time  stated  above.  Any  kind  of  garden  soil 
appears  to  suit  it.  and,  once  established,  it  soon 
forms  a  large-sized,  self-supporting  shrub,  when 
it  flowers  with  areat  profusion  from  nearly  every 
joint  on  the  wood  made  during  the  previous  year. 
Should  it  not  be  desirable  to  train  it  either  on  a 


wall  or  to  a  pillar,  it  will  soon  become  self- 
supporting  if  the  strongest  growths  are  pinched 
to  induce  them  to  branch,  which  it  soon  does 
freely  enough.  I  find  that  no  pruning  whatever 
is  necessary  beyond  cutting  back  rank  growths 
and  removing  a  few  branches  now  and  again  to 
prevent  it  from  getting  out  of  bounds.  I  do  not 
think  this  .Jasmine  is  very  common,  as  I  have  but 
seldom  met  with  it  and  have  often  had  many 
inquiries  made  respecting  it  by  those  who  have 
seen  it  in  flower. — A.  W. 


Flower  Garden. 

DOG'S-TOOTH  VIOLET.S. 
(erythroxium.s.) 
The  presumption  that  anything  which  will  lead 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  large-flowered  Pacific  coast  Erythro- 
niuras  thrive  best  leads  me  to  give  a  few  notes 
of  observation  during  the  last  year  or  two.  I 
find  the  beautiful  E.  revolutum  and  all  its 
forms  grow  naturally  in  a  lieavy,  cold  soil  in 
shade.  I  saw  the  type  this  year  growing  in  the 
Redwood  regions.  It  grew  in  woods  on  the 
border  of  heavy  Redwood  groves.  I  saw  one 
stalk  having  three  flowers  which  was  30  inches 
high,  and  many  2  feet.  The  flowers  were  pro- 
portionately large.  The  typical  E.  revolutum 
opens  white,  tinted  pink  to  pinkish  jjurple,  and 
turns  to  a  deeper  shade  of  pink-purple.  The  soil 
was  a  heavy,  cold  clay,  and  when  the  bulbs  were 
fully  ripened  and  the  leaves  died  away  (about 
May  10)  the  soil  was  still  decidedly  clammy. 
Some  grew  on  the  slopes,  but  the  finest  were  in 
the  damp  flats.  Many  grew  along  a  little  stream- 
course  where  during  ordinary  winters  water  is 
running  for  months  at  the  level  of  the  bulbs. 
E.  revolutum  var.  Bolanderi,  better  known  as 
E.  Sraithi,  grows  in  deep  .shaded  canons  in 
cold  clay  soil  on  Eel  River,  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  here.  This  only  difiers  from  the  type 
in  being  dwarfer  and  the  flowers  opening  white. 
E.  revolutum  var.  Watsoni,  the  beautiful  cream- 
tinted  all  but  white  form,  grows  from  Southern 
Oregon  to  British  Columbia,  and  always  in  cold 
soil  and  shade.  "  It  grows  only  in  wet  or  damp 
places  and  best  in  the  very  densest  shade. 
Among  the  white  ones,  perhaps  one  in  five 
hundred  there  is  one  tinted  purple."  I  quote 
from  a  letter  from  one  familiar  with  them  in 
their  own  home.  This  cream-tinted  form  is  very 
close  to  the  E.  grandiflorum  var.  albiflorum  so 
beautifully  figured  in  Botcoiical  MiujarAne. 

What  is  true  of  the  three  forms  mentioned  is 
as  true  of  E.  revolutum  var.  Johnsoni  (E. 
Johnsoni).  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  all 
of  our  other  Erythroniums  grow  on  slopes  and 
require  good  drainage.  One  group,  including 
E.  grandiflorum  and  all  of  its  forms,  E.  mon- 
tanum,  and  E.  purpurascens,  is  native  of  either 
high  altitudes  or  northern  countries.  In  Oregon 
and  Colorado  E.  grandiflorum  and  its  varieties 
and  E.  montanum  are  high  on  the  peaks  ; 
farther  north  they  are  found  at  a  lower  eleva- 
tion. E  purpurascens  is  found  high  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  from  4(J00  feet  up. 
The  species  of  this  group  do  not  grow  in  the 
shade,  or  only  occasionally.  They  grow  on 
open  slopes  among  bunched  grasses  in  a  loose 
soil  rich  with  mould.  As  the  snow  does  not 
go  ott"  until  late,  they  are  not  through  the 
ground  at  the  earliest  before  Blay,  and,  after 
the  manner  of  all  sub-alpiues,  flower  very  soon 
after  they  push  through.  On  Mount  Hood, 
Oregon,  E.  montanum  is  often  not  in  bloom 
until  August,  and  its  apparently  fragile  flowers 
endure  almost  nightly  frosts.  A  correspondent 
in  liritish  Columbia  describes  E.  grandiflorum 
as  it  grows  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  a  high  moun- 
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tain,  and  likens  it  to  a  field  of  yellow  Daflodils.  aurantiaca  major  does  not— under  some  conditions 
I  liave  ne  er  succeeded  in  flowering  any  of  this  I  at  least— flower  freely  enough  to  please  everyone, 
sub-alpine  group  satisfactorily  at  Ukiah,  but  — H-  ^■ 
had  a  very  nice  bloom  this  spring  in  my  mo 


tain  garden  at  Lyons  Valley. 

Bulbs  of  these  secured  at  the  lowest  elevation 
to  which  they  can  be  found  would,  I  think,  take 


ERYNGTUM  AMETHYSTINUM. 
The  Sea  Holly  here  illustrated  is  growing  in 
the  rock  garden  where  the  water  from  the  pond 
flows  backward,  making 
<i  ramiature  streamlet 
some  2  feet  wide.  By 
the  bide  of  the  water 
md  about  a  foot  above 
It  the  Eryngium  flour- 
ishes happily  with  its 
stems  and  blossoms  of 
deep  amethyst  hue.  The 
Ljrace  and  delicacy  of 
movement  in  the  whole 
[ilant  are  charming,  es- 
lieoially  seen  in  the 
evening  light,  at  which 
time  the  photograph  was 
taken.  During  the  day- 
time wild  bees  haunt  the 
liower-heads  and  remain 
clustered  around  them, 
so  intoxicated  by  the 
nectar  they  find  therein 
that  they  can  be  picked 
I  >tl' harmlessly,  when  they 
will  remain  in  the  hand 
unable  to  move  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  at 
last  recovering,  fly  up- 
more  kindly  to  cultivation  in  a  warmer  climate  ;  wards  and  are  lost   to  sight.     By  the  side}  of 


Eryniji 


amethystinum.    From  a  photograph,  sent  hij  M. 


than  any  other.  I  know  this  is  true  of  E.  pur 
purascens,  for  I  had  it  for  several  years  from 
about  8000  feet  altitude  and  could  do  nothing 
at  all  with  it,  for  it  did  not  get  ready  to  start 
until  the  heat  of  our  summer  made  conditions 
under  which  no  Erythronium  could  survive. 
Later  I  secured  it  from  about  4000  feet  altitude 
and  at  a  point  further  south  as  well,  and  have 
flowered  it  every  season  since  at  Ukiah.     All  of 

our  other  Western  Erythroniums,  including  E.  i  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  (i.  F.  Wilson's  experimental 
Hartwegi,  E.  giganteum,  E.  citrinum,  E.  Hen-  |  garden  at  Oak  wood  in  the  end  of  May  was  the 
dersoni,  and  E.  Howelli,  grow  naturally  in  not  I  display  of  Primula  jiponica.  There  was  a  won- 
very  densely  shaded  woods  in  well-drained  derful  diversity  of  colour,  ranging  from  white 
•    >   soils,  but    not!  through   pink  to  deep  scarlet.     Mr    Wilson  was 


rose  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable  height, 
while  at  the  foot  of  them  was  a  winding  path 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Ryewater,  which  at 
this  spot  was  sluggish  and  filled  with  Bulrushes 
which  grew  to  a  larjie  size.  On  the  opposite  bank 
there  uted  to  be  a  cottage  used  by  the  family  as  a 
sort  of  tea-house.  In  one  of  the  rooms  there  was 
a  fine  pair  of  horns  of  an  Irish  elk.  Many  choice 
shrubs,  too,  adorned  this  portion  of  the  grounds, 
and  here  at  one  time  the  Rhynchospermum  grew 
remarkably  well.  It  is  some  years  now  since  I 
was  at  Carton,  but  I  have  still  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  pleasant  time  spent  there.  .Just  outside 
the  park  are  some  ruins  of  an  old  church,  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  Scale  Fern  ( Asplenium  Ceterach) 
grew  moat  luxuriantly.  I  never  recollect  seeing 
this  plant  so  plentiful  anywhere  else. — H.  C.  P. 


POLYGONUM  BALDSCHUANICUM. 
This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
additions  to  the  genus.  Its  chief  claim  to  dis- 
tinctiveness is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  climber, 
and  as  such,  I  believe,  rare.  It  possesses  a 
habit  of  growth  not  unlike  the  Scarlet  Runner 
Bean,  in  so  far  as  it  coils  itself  around  any 
support  that  may  be  given.  At  the  same  time 
the  habit  of  the  plant  itself  is  quite  unique,  and 
instead   of  some  of  the  coaisj-leaved  subjects 


the  Eryngium  appears  a  patch  of  Mountain 
Heath  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  over  the 
background  of  rockwork  falls  the  Cistus  floren- 
tinus  and  a  plant  of  the  old  Fuchsia  globosa, 
giving  a  gleam  of  crimson  through  the  amethyst 
foliage.  A.  L.  L. 

Primula  japonica  at  Oakwood,  Wisley.— 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  sights 


soils,  oftener  in  rocky  or  shaly 
infrequently  in  clay.     The  elevation 


I  500  feet  1  °"^  °^  ^^"^  ^''^^  *°  ?''°^  '^'^  Primula  from  seed 
to  3000  feet,  and  any  of  these  species  may  be  I  '^fter  its  introduction,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
f„.„j   „:n,;„    ^i,;„   „„„;„^;„„    „f    „u:^,.^„     %.„    plants  at  Oakwood  must  have  compensated  him 


found  within  this  variation  of   altitude      The  ^  f--,:^^- '^^p^^^^^^^^  trouble  he  has  been  at  from 
very  finest  flowers  I  have  ever  seen  of  these    ,.;^„  ^„  ^^^^      Ono  ovoniaite  nicture   was   ore 


•were  in  soil  of  rocky  debris  mixed  with  leaf- 
mould  in  well-shaded  spots  at  middle  altitudes, 
and  in  low  brush  on  north  slopes  at  a  high 
altitude  in  similar  soils. 

My  experience  is  that  no  matter  whence  the 
bulbs  come,  in  cultivation  shade  and  shelter  are 
essential,  and  the  deeper  the  shade,  the  taller 
the  stems  and  the  larger  the  leaves.  In  my 
mountain  garden  I  noted  that  the  leaves  of  all 
species  were  much  more  richly  mottled  than  at 


time  to  time.  One  exquisite  picture  was  pre 
sented  by  a  small  opening  in  the  wood  thickly 
crowded  with  healthy  plants,  whose  fine  whorls 
of  flowers  showed  how  vigorously  they  thrive  in 
such  position?.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  just  gave  the  necessary  setting  to  the 
picture,  and  a  few  plants  of  the  Welsh  Poppy  in 
the  background  seemed  a  finishing  touch  to  its 
completion.  I  have  seen  some  remarkably  pretty 
effects  produced  by  this  noble  Japan  Primrose, 
but  nothing  equal  to  those  at  Wisley.  One  other 
I   remember  which   most  nearly  approached   it. 


Ukiah;  indeed,  it  was  a  matter  of  taste  as  to  i  ^^^'j^-^^-^^j^^^^j^p,  j;;;-;f  ^i^l'^-^f^nte  by 
whether  they  were  not  more  attractive  than  the  !  the  side  of  a  rivulet  which  ran  down  a  steep  bank 
flowers  themselves.  Cari,  Puri.v.        j„  ^  ^^^^      J^^^  Oakwood  the  colours  were  varied, 

Uhiah,   CidifomUi.  I  but,   as   Mr.  Wilson   said.    Nature  is  always  in 
harmony,  and  there  was  no  discord  in  the  colour- 

Hemerocallis    flava.— This    is    one    of    the    i"K--S-  Arnott. 
earliest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Day  Lilies,  its       Carton,  Maynootli.— I  was  much   interested 
pleasing  tint  rendering  it  a  general   favourite  for    in  "  F.  W.  B.'s"  remarks  on  the  above,  for  in  my 
cutting.      I   have  recently   noticed   considerable   opinion  there   is  no  other  place  in  the  kingdom 
numbers  in   the   florists'   shops,    the  long   clean    that  possesses  such  varied  scenery.     The_  garden 


stems  eminently  fitting   it  for  the  furnishing  of  however,  is  by  no  means  a  compact  one,  for  from 

vases  and  similar  uses.     The  individual   blooms  the  irregular  plot  of   thirteen  acres  which  com- 

donot  last  long,  but  if  cut  just  as  the  first  flowers  prises  the  kitchen  garden,  to  the  pleasure  ground 

are  expanding  and  placed  in  water,  the  buds  will  proper,  there  is  a  long  winding  walk    through 

open  without  a  check.     Yellow  flowers  of  such  a  shrubberies.     From  the  house  alongside  the  lake 

pleasing  shade  as  this  are  by  no  means  numerous  the   rocks    protrude  and   rise   to   a   considerable 

among  plants  of   this  class.     The  bronzy   tinted  height.     Those  some  years  ago  were  covered  with 

forms  of  the  fulva  and   Kwanso  section  are  not  Hypericum,    which  when   in  bloom    presented   a 

nearly  so  pleasing   as   this,  while  the  noble   H.  picture  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.     Here  the  rooks 


III  a  phiiit  ()/■  Puliiionu.m  baidbchuamcum 
in  the  Koval  Qarienb,  Kew.  From  a  photo- 
graph by  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  Croydon. 

that  so  freely  represent  this  genus  in  the  her- 
baceous border,  woodland,  or  wild  garden,  we 
find  a  plant  altogether  pleasing  in  its  growth 
and  quite  neat  in  its  foliage.  The  foliage  is 
comparatively  small,  rather  glossy,  and  slightly 
eathery  or  firm.      It  is  perfectly    hardy   and 
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quick  in  growth  in  the  early  summer  after  the 
manner  of  so  many  climbing  plants.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  before  the  flower- 
ing stage  is  reached,  the  plant  will  attaui  from 
12  feet  to  18  feet  high,  provided  the  supports 
are  of  sufficient  length.  I  am  not  sure  it  the 
plant  is  as  yet  in  cultivation,  but  if  not  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  ere  long  it  will  tind  a  home 
in  many  gardens.  The  singular  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  entire  plant  can  scarcely  be 
done  justice  to.  For  those  possessing  the 
opportunity,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  very 
fine  example  exists  at  Kew  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  and  nearly  opposite  the  small  alpine 
house.  For  two  or  three  seasons  this  plant  has 
been  a  picture,  the  truth  of  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  accompanying  illustration 
which  at  least  does  full  justice  to  the  wealth  of 
blossom  carried  by  the  plant.  A  good  idea 
may  also  be  formed  of  the  wreath-like  masses 
of  flowers.  These  flowers  are  of  a  creamy  white 
and  tinged  with  rosy  pink.  It  is  practically  a 
deciduous  climber,  which  in  severe  weather  may 
be  cut  to  the  earth,  to  break  away  with  fresh 
vigour  in  spring  again.  In  mild  winters  the 
twining  stems  also  retain  their  vitality,  and 
send  forth  fresh  growth  in  spring  from  axillary 
buds  along  the  stem.  So  far  I  believe  some 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  its  propaga- 
tion, though  some  of  the  small  side  shoots  made 
in  spring  from  last  year's  growth  would  appear 
the  right  material  for  successfully  increasing  so 
good  a  plant.  Judging  by  the  character  of  the 
plant,  it  is  especially  suited  for  growing  at  the 
base  of  disfigured  Araucarias  or  Wellingtonias 
and  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  among  the  decay- 
ing branches,  or  it  may  be  planted  against  a 
trellis  or  some  other  support,  always,  however, 
of  a  twiggy  nature  if  possible  to  assist  tlie  beau- 
tiful masses  of  bloom.  The  species  was  dis- 
covered in  Eastern  Bokhara,  Turkestan,  by 
M.  Kegel  fils  in  1882  at  an  altitude  of  from  3900 
feet  to  5500  feet.  The  plant  obtained  a  first- 
class  award  in  September,  1894,  from  the 
Soci^te  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France, 
when  the  following  particulars  concerning  it 
were  made  known  : — 

At  first  known  as  Atraphaxis  sp.  nova,  it  re- 
ceived its  present  name,  and  was  described  and 
figured  by  Ed.  Ragel  in  1883.  It  is  a  herbaceous 
species,  the  stem  woody  at  the  bas3,  is  robust, 
and  attains  a  height  of  1,3  feet  to  16  feet.  The 
leaves  are  a  beautiful  green,  the  flowers  white, 
faintly  rosy,  forming  long  handsome  trusses ; 
they  are  succeeded  by  winged  fruits,  white  at 
first,  then  red.  The  plant  seems  hardy  in  Paris, 
for  if  the  stems  die  in  winter,  fresh  shoots  are 
sent  up  in  the  spring. 

Apart  from  its  decorative  value  in  the  open 
as  a  climbing  plant,  the  smaller  sprays  of  blos- 
soms are  especially  pleasing  in  a  vase  or  epergne, 
and  continue  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 
It  commences  flowering  about  the  end  of  June, 
and  continues  for  many  weeks  to  expand  its 
pleasing  and  effective  blossoms  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  E.  J. 

Saxifraga    oppositifolia In  the  south  of 

England  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  afiford  this 
charming  little  Saxifrage  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  secure  perennial  vigour  and  at  the  same 
time  induce  the  free  production  of  flowers.  I 
find  that  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  the  full  sun 
they  are  apt  to  turn  rusty  and  become  in  a  great 
measure  defoliated  in  a  time  of  heat  and  drought, 
the  consequence  being  that  very  few  flowers  are 
produced  the  following  season.  If  placed  in  a 
very  shady  situation  the  result  is  equally  dis- 
appointing. I  am  now  trying  this  pretty  species 
in  a  position  where  the  plants  get  no  sun  after 
midday,  and  am  hopeful  that  1  shall  in  this  way 
ensure  a  free  growth  which  will  mature  suffi- 
ciently without   that  loss    of  the  lower  leaves. 


which  lowers  the  flower-bearing  capacity  of  this 
Saxifrage.  I  have  seen  this  species  in  excellent 
condition  in  pots,  the  plants  being  stood  on  a 
north  border  during  July  and  August  and  then 
fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air  through  the  autumn 
-J.  C.  B.    

OURISIA  COCCINEA. 
The  Gardevt  of  June  17  contains  two  references 
to  this  plant.  Both  are  unfavourable  to  its  use 
fulness  because  of  its  poor  flowering  qualitiesj 
although  one  note  appears  to  be  largely  the 
result  of  individual  experience.  That  of  "  E.  .1.,'' 
however,  is,  as  one  knows,  formed  after  wide 
knowledge  and  experience.  One  feels  some  dis- 
appointment, but  no  surprise,  in  seeing  such 
notices.  A  striking  flower  like  the  Ourisia  would 
be  a  great  boon  in  its  season.  Yet  it  is,  after  all, 
a  plant  whose  cultivation  will  give  disappoint- 
ment to  the  many  and  pleasure  only  to  the  few. 
At  times  one  sees  an  effort  made  to  rehabilitate  it 
in  the  eyes  of  garden-lovers,  but  to  many  of  us 
the  treat  afforded  by  its  flowering  can  only  be 
enjoyed  in  other  gardens  than  our  own.  In  some 
places  where  the  plant  is  growing  under  conditions 
which  appear  to  suit  it  exactly,  and  which 
would  like  to  know  with  precision,  it  forms  a 
beautiful  object  with  its  brilliant  flowers.  At 
StrafFan,  in  Kildare,  and  in  a  few  other  Irish  gar- 
dens I  have  seen  it  most  beautiful,  but  these 
form  exceptions  to  the  usual  rule  of  few  or  no 
flowers.  1  have  tried  it  in  my  own  garden  several 
times,  but  although  it  grew,  it  did  not  bloom,  and 
I  gave  my  last  plant  away.  It  appears  to  like  a 
cool,  moist,  rich  soil  with  a  rather  humid,  but  not 
cold  atmosphEre.  Yet  one  would  not  like  to  say 
that  these  conditions  will  secure  the  desired 
end.  There  are  hidden  secrets  of  Nature  which 
we  cannot  fathom.  In  flower  growing  these  are 
often  met  with,  but  are  beyond  our  ability  to 
master.— S.  Arnott. 

The  question  concerning   this  plant   by 

"S.  T.,"  Ulverston,  cannot  be  answered  with 
confidence.  It  is  rarely  satisfactory,  and  I  believe 
quite  accidentally  I  came  across  what  at  least  is 
a  good  way  of  growing  it  when  largely  cultivating 
alpines  in  frames.  All  these  had  a  north  aspect, 
and  the  Ourisia,  being  one  of  the  largest  plants, 
came  in  for  a  position  at  the  back  near  the  wall. 
Here  a  constant  coolness  prevailed,  and  nob  only 
did  the  plant  grow  freely,  covering  a  lU-inch  pot 
and  largely  over-growing  the  sides,  but  the 
extremity  of  each  rhizome  had  its  spike  of 
brilliant  vermilion  flowers.  The  success  of  the 
plant,  in  so  far  as  it  is  inseparable  from  good  soil, 
1  believe  was  dependent  in  the  main  on  the  shady 
and  cool  position  named  and  the  fact  that  the 
plant  was  strong,  the  roots  in  contact  with  the 
pot  all  around.  This  litter  I  believe  to  be  more 
or  less  essential.  Some  plants  afterwards  were 
put  into  the  rock  garden,  and  these  also  did  well. 
A  pocket  was  selected  a  foot  long  running  east 
and  west  and  facing  north,  the  plants  being  set 
close  to  the  stone  in  front  to  over-run  the  same, 
while  at  the  back  a  piece  of  rock  was  placed  to  a 
foot  high  to  afford  shelter.  Sandstone  chips  were 
freely  mingled  with  a  rich  loaaay  soil,  of  which 
about  15  inches  deep  was  given.  In  this  position 
the  plants  flowered  fairly,  though  not  equalling 
the  specimen  I  have  referred  to  above.  I  believe 
age  of  the  plants  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  flowering,  and  feel  assured  pressure  against  a 
rocky  or  hard  surface  to  be  very  helpful.  This 
with  moisture  and  fixing  tightly  in  position  should 
tempt  this  plant  to  flower  more  freely.  In  quite 
strong  clay  soil  I  have  grown  this  plant  well,  but 

thout  the  flowers  that  it  gave  when  confined 
to  space.  Several  small  bits  were  at  the  Temple 
show,  and  all  the  flowers  came  from  the  rhizomes 
that  extended  far  beyond  the  pot. — E.  J. 

— ■  In  the  "Notes  and  Questions"  in  The 
Garden'  of  the  17th  I  see  an  inquiry  respecting 
Ourisia  coccinea.  I  have  it  flowering  pretty 
freely  in  this  cold  and  somewhat  smoky  district 
(N.W.  Durham)  in  a  small  rock  garden  planted 
in  heavy  loam  at  the  north  side  of  a  big  stone  in 
company  with  Tiarella  cordifolia  (nearly  over 
now)  and  the  kidney-leaved  Linaria.     It  is  shel- 


tered from  the  mid-day  and  afternoon  sun.  Not 
far  off,  but  exposed  to  the  south-east  and  in 
lighter  soil,  Lithospermum  prostratum  makes  a 
splendid  patch  of  colour,  and  looks  better,  to  my 
mind,  against  grey  rocks  than  among  grass,  as 
described  by  one  of  your  correspondents  recently. 
I  have  seen  it  growing  wild  in  both  kinds  of 
surroundings,  hanging  from  the  rocky  sides  of 
Capri  and  enamelling  the  short  grass  of  the  low 
chffs  at  Biarritz.— G.  M.  Gibson. 


COLLECTING   ENGLISH  WILD 
FLOWERS. 
Where  can  I  get  practical  directions  for  a  child 
beginning  a  collection  of  English  wild  flowers  ; 
also,  where  can  I  procure  the  necessary  outfit, 
presses,  mounts,  itc.  ? — M.  L.  L. 

*,*  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  for  a 
child  that  can  read,  or  that  could  be  read  to  a 
child,  is  "Open-air  Studies  in  Botany,  or 
Sketches  of  British  Wild  Flowers  in  their 
Homes,"  by  R.  Lloyd  Pr»3;er,  and  published  by 
Me=srs.  Griffin  and  Co.,  Exeter  Street,  Strand, 
W.C,  price  7s.  fid.  In  this  work  an  attempt  is 
made  to  get  glimpses  of  plant  life  as  they  occur 
almost  everywhere  in  the  country  by  the  actual 
study  of  natural  scenes,  not  by  boggling  by 
lamp-light  over  glass  slides,  nor  by  turning  over 
dried  and  pressed  specimens  in  a  herbarium. 
We  stand  as  it  were  out  in  the  open  country 
with  the  wild  flowers  at  our  feat,  the  hum  of 
insects  and  the  rustling  of  the  wind  in  our  ears, 
and  the  blue  sky  overhead.  In  a  word,  the 
free  life,  fresh  beauty,  and  the  various  adapta- 
tions of  plants  are  studied  as  they  occur  in 
Nature  and  under  the  conditions  of  their  actual 
growth  and  development.  Not  only  the  plant, 
but  its  mar%'ellous  relations  to  different  soils  and 
positions,  to  the  rain,  winds,  insects,  and  to  heat 
and  cold,  to  light  and  darkness  are  considered  in 
the  fields,  and  this  is  as  I  believe  one  of  the 
very  beet  ways  in  which  a  child  should  be  taught 
botany,  and  not  merely  from  books  or  diagrams 
in  a  schoolroom  or  in  the  house. 

The  pressing  and  drying  of  wild  plants  are 
simple,  and  will  atfjrd  a  good  many  object-lessons 
in  method  and  in  neatness  and  accuracy  to 
children,  but  they  are  only  means  to  an  end,  an 
aid  only  in  the  study  of  plants.  Small  plants  are 
taken  up  by  the  roots  carefully,  and  after  the 
latter  have  been  washed  clean  by  rinsing  in 
water,  they  are  laid  between  sheets  of  blotting- 
paper,  or  even  old  newspapers  cut  or  folded  into 
a  uniform  size  will  do  for  most  things  almost 
as  well.  The  fatter  or  more  succulent  the  speci- 
mens the  more  folds  or  thicknesses  of  paper  are 
required  between  each  specimen.  Thus  grasses 
and  Ferns  require  very  few— two  or  three  thick- 
nesses only  between  them,  but  Thistles,  Docks, 
etc.,  require  a  good  deal  more.  The  drying  paper 
used  by  professional  botanists  when  obtainable 
resembles  thick,  soft  blotting-paper,  size  16  inches 
by  10  inches,  and  is  sold  at  Is.  to  2s.  per  quire.  It 
can  be  got  from  West,  Newman  &  Co. ,  54,  Hatton 
Garden,  E.G.  When  a  pile  of  six  to  twelve  speci- 
mens between  the  paper  sheets  is  made  up,  two 
smooth  boards  half  an  inch  thick  are  used,  one 
beneath  and  one  above  the  papers,  and  any  heavy 
weight  is  placed  on  the  upper  board  so  as  to  exert 
a  continual  pressure  on  the  plants  below.  Bricks 
will  do  as  well  as  anything  for  weights.  Then 
the  specimens  in  each  pile  must  be  changed  into 
fresh  dry  papers  every  morning,  and  finally  when 
quite  dry  they  are  mounted  on  white  sheets 
16  inches  by  10  indies,  or  larger  or  smaller  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  uniform  in  any  case. 

When  plants  are  too  large,  carefully  selected 
specimens  are  to  be  taken  so  as  to  show  stem, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  or  seed  vessels,  so  far 
as  possible.  When  small  enough,  root,  stem, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  are  taken  altogether 
just  as  they  grow.  Isolated  scraps  are  never  so 
reliable  as  a  whole  plant,  or  a  complete  branch  or 
branchlet  with  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruits  all  in  .-iUu 
as  they  grow.  As  to  naming,  a  book  of  labels 
ready  printed  of  all  the  British  species  may  be 
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bought  for  '2^.  lil,  and  these  only  require  pasting 
down  when  the  specimen  is  finally  mounted  for 
future  reference,  and  the  locality,  &o.,  of  the 
actual  plant  is  written  balow  the  name.  A  good 
deal  of  taste  and  skill  may  be  shown  in  the  tinal 
mounting  of  the  specimenp,  and  a  good  collection 
is  always  a  source  of  interest  to  friends.  In  col 
lectins  abroad  I  used  old  newspaper?,  Chinese 
straw-paper,  or  anything  I  could  find  in  the 
paper  way,  and  slates  or  sheets  of  thick  glass 
instead  of  boards,  and  a  heavy  piece  or  two  of 
rock  as  weights.  Piles  of  specimens  placed  on 
rocks  or  dry  ground  in  this  way  in  full  tropical 
sunshine  soon  become  like  hay,  and  many  of  my 
Bornean  plants  so  dried  are  now  at  Kew  her- 
barium, at  the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere. 

F.  W.  BURBIDCE. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


ASPARAGl'S. 
I  CAHNOT  quite  aoree  with  the  editorial  sugges- 
tions (pp.  401,402')not  tocut  the  weak  gras3  with 
the  strong.  The  weak  shoots  need  not  be  wasted, 
as  there  is  always  a  demand  for  green  Aspara- 
gus, however  small,  for  flavouring  soups,  Ac. 
I  quite  agree  that  weak  beds  should  not  be  cut 
at  all,  but  if  the  beds  are  cut,  then  the  whole 
should  be  cut  up  to  a  certain  point.  The 
practical  result  of  cutting  only  the  strong 
grass  is  to  give  the  weak  eyes  or  breaks  the 
predominating  influence  over  the  plants.  Were 
it  not  for  the  time  it  takes  it  would  be  far 
better  for  the  future  health  and  strength  of  the 
Asparagus  beds  to  disbud  every  weakly  shoot 
and  only  leave  the  strongest  to  reproduce  yet 
finer  grass  the  following  season.  But  for  our 
practice  of  earthing  up  or  manuring  over  our 
crowns  so  deeply,  which  has  little  in  Nature 
and  less  in  logic  to  recommend  it,  I  should 
advocate  this  disbudding  of  crowns  and  the 
retention  of  the  strongest  shoots  only.  By 
persistence  in  this  course  we  could  soon  solve 
the  problem  of  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  with 
weakly  grass  by  ceasing  to  grow  any.  I  quite 
agree  with  "  H.  C.  P."  as  to  the  enormous 
superiority  of  green  over  blanched  Asparagus. 
This  waste  of  vital  force  and  of  food  in  the 
production  of  those  blanched  willow  rods  or 
wands,  as  your  coriespondent  truthfully  de- 
scribes them,  surpasses  description.  Again 
and  apain  have  I  and  many  others  directed 
attention  to  this  wasteful  culture  in  The  Gar- 
den. But  so  far  fashion  has  prevented  any 
remedy.  And  now  we  have  Colchester,  Ely, 
Lincoln  and  other  Asparagus  centres  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Argenteuil  and  other 
foreign  markets  with  the  huge,  blanched,  un- 
eatable bundles.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at  while  in  all  our  markets  the  huge  white  grass 
commands  double  or  treble  the  price  of  the  green. 
And  yet  all  that  is  edible  of  these  huge  bundles 
is  the  merest  tips ;  and  even  that  morsel  has  far 
less  flavour  in  it  than  the  smaller  British  grass. 
Probably  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  these  large 
blanched  bundles  are  of  the  slightest  use. 
Fancy  the  enormous  additions  to  railway  and 
ship  rates  this  fact  involves.  Add  this  to  the 
waste  of  vital  force  and  time  involved  in  the 
production  of  90  per  cent,  of  utterly  useless  in- 
edible matter.  The  total  abolition  of  earthing 
up  the  crowns  annually  with  soil  or  manure — a 
most  costly  process  in  itself — would  sweep  away 
the  possibility  and  the  popularity  in  society  of 
blanched  Asparagus  and  give  to  British-grown 
green  produce  the  chance  of  e.stablishing  its 
reputation  in  our  markets  as  the  very  best  in 
the  world. --D.  T.  Fish. 

— —  There  is  much  truth  in  the  remarks  of 
"H.  C.  P."  (p.  401)  on  Asparagus.  The 
bUuohei    produce  is   mentioned,    but  I   do   not 


think  the  extra  large,  long  Asparagus  is  obtain- 
able by  simply  thrusting  the  knife  deep  down  and 
ering  it  beneath  the  ground,  though,  of  course,  | 
that  would  be  blanched  in  a  sense.  It  is  well 
vn  that  the  French  have  a  particular  system 
of  blanching,  which  incurs  a  considerable  amount  i 
of  extra  lihour,  in  which  they  are  no  doubt  en- 
couraged by  the  eagerness  the  public  display  in  ^ 
purchasing  this  kind  of  Asparagus.  I  lived  under 
a  gardener  who  made  a  spjciality  of  Asparagus, 
and  when  growing  for  exhibition  he  used  to 
blanch  it  by  placing  mounds  of  fine  soil  or  leaf- 
mould  ovfr  the  roots  through  which  growth 
forced  its  way,  and  by  which  its  length  was  con- 
siderably increasid.  In  this  case  more  of  the 
white  or  blanched  pirt  could  be  eaten  than  of 
that  secured  by  simply  cutting  it  lianeath  the 
soil,  as  "  H.  C.  P."  says.  I  am  not  an  advoca'e 
of  the  large  blanchsd  Asparagus,  thinking  with 
"H.  C.  P."  that  naturally  grown  mcder.itely 
long  green  produce  is  far  preferable  in  every  way. 
Still  it  is  surprising  how  mere  size  influences 
some  people,  and  how  willing  thsy  are  to  p.ay  an 
extra  price  for  coars3  produce,  the  great  bulk  of 
which  has,  as  "  H.  C.  P."  says,  to  be  consigned 
to  the  wash  tub.— B.  S.  N. 

In  his  reply  to  the  query  by  "  E.  D'O  ," 

Bray,  the  editor  very  correctly  describes  the 
question  of  cutting  Aspiragus  as  being  one  that 
growers  greatly  differ  upon,  some  advocating  one 
course,  others  another.  My  practice  is  always  to 
leave  the  very  weak  growths  from  the  first,  being 
quite  convinced  that  their  retention  strengthens 
the  crown  which  produced  it,  thereby  increasing 
the  number  of  serviceable  heads  for  another 
season's  use.  No  definite  date  for  ceasing  to  cut 
Aspjragus  can  ha  Uid  down,  because  seasons  vary 
so  much,  and  their  iullaence  is  felt  in  the  early 
or  later  date  whan  cutting  commences.  Natur- 
ally wlien  the  crop  is  available  early,  owing  to  a 
warm  and  forward  spring,  it  follows  by  the  same 
law  that  it  should  fini-h  up  correspondingly  early. 
These  remarks  apply  to  established  beds.  Young 
plantations,  or  those  in  a  weak  state  from  age, 
debility,  or  other  causes,  need  special  thought  and 
treatment.  Asparagus  is  in  such  demand  by  some, 
that  the  tendency  is  to  cut  late  to  satisfy  that 
demand,  but  it  is  better  to  mike  a  little  sacrifice  . 
in  the  current  year  if  by  so  doing  the  supply  is  | 
enhanced  for  another.  As  a  rule  the  cutting  of 
Asparagus  depends  very  much  on  the  supply  of 
other  vegetables  at  the  end  of  its  sea=on.  Peas 
usually  are  ready  then  for  gathering,  and  when 
these  are  plentiful  they  conveniently  take  the 
place  of  Asparagus.  Here  again  comes  another 
indefinite  ruling  ;  the  close  of  the  season  of  As- 
paragus cannot  always  be  dovetailed  into  the 
opening  of  the  Pea  season  in  every  year  or  in 
every  garden  unconditionally.  Those  who  may 
have  the  ambition  and  the  convenience  for  rais- 
ing Peas  under  some  kind  of  pro'.ection  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year  for  planting  later  can, 
given  favourable  weather,  relieve  the  Asparagus 
beds  materially  in  the  matter  of  late  catting. 
The  present  season  is  one  that  has  presented 
many  difficulties  in  the  weather  and  its  influence 
on  tender  vegetation.  Asparagus  was  late  through 
the  excess  of  rain  with  alternations  of  frost  and 
cold  winds.  Other  spring  vegetables  have  been 
late  from  these  same  causes  and  further  hindered 
by  the  tropical  and  scorching  sun  that  has  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  present  month  with  con- 
tinuous  north  and  north-eastwinds.  Many  growers 
had  their  Peas  badly  cut  in  March,  especially 
those  raised  under  glass  and  planted  out  early,  and 
thus  they  are  made  late  in  their  podding,  which 
will  necessitate  an  extended  season  for  Asparagus. 
By  the  middle  of  June  I  generally  finish  cutting 
in  quantity,  selecting  a  few  of  the  lartjest  heads 
from  strong  plants,  so  as  not  to  abruptly  cut  off 
the  supply,  but  to  furnish  variety,  which  is  often 
necessary.  The  present  has  been  a  poor  season 
for  using  salt,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  other  man- 
ures on  Asparagus  beds.  In  the  early  spring 
the  ground  was  too  wet  and  cold,  and  latterly  the 
opposite  extreme  has  obtained.  There  has  not 
been  sutiicient  rain  to  wash  in  the  .salt  dressing 
ap()lied  recently,  and  to  put  on  artificial  manures 


in  such  weather  would  mean  a  waste  both  of  time 
and  material,  except  in  cases  where  artificial 
watering  could  be  carried  out.  The  latter  prac- 
tice I  can  recommend  strongly  to  others,  but  it 
is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  possibility  in  my 
own,  the  supply  being,  unfortunately,  inadequate 
for  such  purposes.  With  rain,  salt  now  will  do 
much  good  to  Asparagus  plantations  on  any  kind 
of  land,  but  clayey  soil  will  not  require  so  much 
as  a  lighter  one.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  give 
very  heavy  coatings  of  salt  to  any  land  ;  it  is 
better  to  give  lighter  dressings  and  repeat  them 
twice  or  three  time;  during  the  season.  Fish 
manure  is  excellent  for  Asparagus,  put  on  in 
showery  weather  or  watered  in.  It  has,  like  other 
manures,  no  beneficial  action  in  dry  weather. — 
W.  S.,  Wills. 


Onion  Allan's  Reliance. — The  varieties  of 
Spanish  Ooioi  are  innumerable,  many  of  them 
being  very  similar  it  not  identical.  Now  and 
then  one  meets  with  a  very  distinct  and  really 
meritorious  strain,  and  such  is  always  worthy  of 
notice.  One  of  the  truest  and  best  strains  of  tha 
Spanish  section  I  am  acquainted  with  is  Allan's 
Reliance.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful 
selection  by  M  ^  Allan  at  Cunton  Park.  It  is  of 
a  fine  globular  shape,  which  to  my  mind  is  the 
best,  as  such  bulbs  are  far  less  liable  to  rot  at  the 
base  in  sunless  seasons  and  generally  ripen  better 
than  the  flatter-shaped  sorts.  Reliance  has  a 
finely-shaped  neck  and  a  bright  skin  when  fully 
matured.  When  grown  on  ground  in  fairly  good 
heart  the  bulbs  ripan  early,  keep  well,  and  are  of 
the  finest  quality  when  cooked  ;  in  fact,  it  is  just 
the  Onion  that  all  who  have  to  cater  for  a  large 
kitchen  require.— C.  N. 

Purslane.— I  saw  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  recently  at  West  Hill,  Byfleet,  where  it  is 
sown  quite  thickly— certainly  as  thickly  ai  are 
Mustard  and  Crtsi  -in  frames  made  uponhoSbads 
so  .as  to  keep  up  a  c  instant  succession.  The  seed 
is  black  and  shiny  and  about  the  siza  of  Bapaseed, 
which  plant  is  now  so  much  ussd  for  salading  in 
the  market  in  place  of  hot  and  dearer  Mustard. 
There  it  is  a  favourite  vegetable,  and  a  supply  is 
kept  up  over  a  long  season.  When  from  3  inches 
to  4  inches  in  height  the  little  plants  are  cut  close 
down,  and  in  that  way  washed  and  cooked  as 
Spinach  is.  The  water  is  then  poured  ofl'and  the 
yolks  of  a  couple  of  eggs  are  mixed  and  b  aten  up 

th  the  Purslane,  and   thus  served  to  table  in  a  . 

mi-liquid  form.  Gardeners  in  search  of  a 
variety  in  vegetables  for  their  employers'  tables 
may  well  try  Purslane  cooked  in  this  way.  The 
young  plants  are  also  quite  a  pleasant  addition 
to  salads,  especially  to  mixed  salads,  toning  down 
because  so  mild  the  hotness  of  Mustard  and  Cress. 
Purslane  may  also  be  sown  in  drills  outdoors,  the 
plants  being  cut  over  very  much  as  summer 
Spinach  now  is.  They  make  then  asecondgrowlh. 
-A.  D. 

Summer  Lettuces.— Although  it  is  not  every- 
where the  trouble  is  taken  to  produce  good  crisp 
Lettuces  in  late  summer,  their  value  is  un- 
questioned, and  any  method  of  increasing  the 
supply,  and  at  the  same  time  the  quality,  ought 
to  be  readily  taken  advantage  of.  Where  a 
fairly  large  north  border  can  bs  set  apart  for 
summer  salading,  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble 
and  anxiety  is  saved,  especiall3'  if  the  soil  is 
in  good  heart,  but  in  some  instances  there  are 
no  borders  to  spare,  excepting  under  trees  or 
in  hot  sunny  positions.  The  former  positions  are 
usually  too  poor,  and  Lettuces  giown  under 
trees  are  especially  liable  to  inseat  attacks,  while 
in  the  full  sun  they  run  to  seed  rapidly  and  are 
difficult  to  keep  growing  in  the  earlier  stages. 
They  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  drawing  rather 
deep  drills  with  a  hoe,  soaking  these  well  with 
water  or  liquid  manure  in  advance  of  planting  a 
good  summer  variety  of  the  Cos  section.  The 
drills  make  it  much  easier  to  supply  the  plants 
with  water,  and  also  serve  to  retain  it.  Their 
sides,  moreover,  stford  a  shght  shade,  which  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  young  plants.  Where  the 
soil  bakes  badly  in  hot  weather  it  is  advisable  to 
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sow  the  seed  thinly  in  drills,  where  the  plants 
have  to  remain,  thinning  out  early  and  drawing  a 
little  soil  around  the  stems  of  the  plants. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Iris  Thunderbolt.— Xo  member  of  the  Spanish 
Iris  can  compare  with  this  in  boldness  of  flower  or 
general  vigour  and  constitution.  Tliis  is  BO,  quite 
apart  from  its  colour,  which  with  other  details  readers 
it  unique.  The  colour  is  clouded  bronze  aad  gold, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  mo3t  effective  of  all  this  race. 

Iris  VietDrine.— This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  Flag  Irises,  but  if  described  ai  a  blue  and  white, 
which  it  really  is,  it  would  not  attract  by  description 
alone.  The  blue,  however,  is  of  a  violet-blue  shade, 
and  the  white  standards  very  pure  except  for  the  few 
bars  and  specks  of  blue  thereon,  which  render  it 
pleasing  and  effective. 

Ranunculuses. — A  batch  of  flowers  of  the 
double  Rxnunculus,  so  popular  with  old-tirae  florists, 
acted  as  a  sjrt  of  revival  at  the  Drill  Hall  a  week 
ago,  wheu  the  Messrs.  Veitch  had  a  margin  of  them 
to  a  large  bank  of  Irises.  These  pretty,  if  formal, 
flowers  created  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  many 
inquiries  were  made  concerning  them. 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella.— This  old-fashioned 
perennial  was  in  plenty  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  week, 
both  red  and  white  formibeiaj  noted  freely  in  several 
collections  of  hirJy  things.  With  a  dozen  years' 
grjwth  it  is  surprising  what  this  plant  will  d-)  in  the 
way  of  flowering,  for  then  in  deep  and  strong  s  lil  it 
will  attain  1  feet  in  height  and  often  as  much  across 
its  head  of  bloom. 

Iris  bibirica  alba  maxima.— This,  not  merely 
in  size,  but  also  in  purity,  is  a  decidedly  suoerior  form 
to  the  original  white  kind,  and  as  such  vrill  be  worth 
adding  to  any  good  collection  of  Irises.  All  the 
Siberian  forms  are  gross  feeders,  and  rich  food  and 
moisture  are  the  items  cilculated  to  bring  them  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection.  All  the  same,  in  a 
strong  loamy  clay  these  things  do  remarkibly  well. 

Baptisia  australis.- The  Baptisias  or  False 
Indigo  form  a  small  group  of  leguminose  hardy  plants, 
some  of  which  are  quite  attractive  when  in  flower. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  one  named  above,  which  has 
flowers  of  a  leaden-hlue  tone  that  does  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  subject;  indeed,  it  is  so 
distinct  from  all  else  that  it  forms  quite  a  feature  in 
the  border.  It  is  about  4  feet  high  and  a  native  of 
North  America. 

Armeria  plantaainea  rosea.— This  is  a  good 
form  of  this  Thrift,  and  by  its  good  colour  and  larger, 
bolder  heads  is  more  conspinu  ms  than  the  maritime 
form,  the  smaller  grassy  tufts  of  which,  though  very 
useful  for  edgings  and  the  like,  have  a  rather  weedy 
appearance  when  out  of  flower.  The  broader  leaves 
and  taller  growth  of  the  above  mike  it  suitable  for 
the  border,  as  also  a  good  position  in  the  rock  garden 
The  plant  is  about  15  inches  high  and  free-flowering. 

Ochna  multiflora.— A  beautifully-grown  plant 
of  this  tropical  shrub  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  week 
attracted  some  attention.  The  plant  came  from  Mr. 
J.  T.  Benuett-Poc'a  garden  at  Cheshunt  and  was 
about  3  feet  high,  freely  covered  on  the  under  side  of 
the  branches  with  its  fruit  carpels.  These  at  the 
moment  were  in  the  reddish  crimson  stage,  but  even- 
tmllj  become  of  a  glossy  black,  which  in  contrast 
with  the  crimsoa  cilyx  is  very  striking.  The  tree-like 
habit  and  spreading  branches  gave  the  plant  a  very 
distinct  appearance. 

Iris  lacustris.— One  sees  with  pleasure  the 
appreciation  of  this  little  North  American  Iris  by 
Mr.  J.  Wood  on  page  431.  The  past  winter  has 
not  been  very  favourable  to  it,  and,  to  add  to  its 
difficulties,  an  unusual  number  of  slugs  did  their 
be^t  to  crop  it.  It  is,  however,  coming  away 
again  and  promises  to  do  well.  Its  freedom  of 
blooming,  upon  which  Mr.  Wood  so  well  remarks, 
is  one  of  its  great  merits,  and  its  other  properties 
well  entitle  it  to  the  praise  given  by  him.— .S.  A. 

Iberis  Garrexiana  in  the  rock  g'arden.— 
A  mass  of  Iris  sempervirens  var.  Garrexiana 
hanging  down  a  rock  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew 
shows  how  this  Candytuft  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, and  how  much  it  is  at  home  in  such  a  place. 
Covered  with  its  white  flowers  it  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  when  these  are  over  the  green  foli- 
age  is  always   pleasing   against  the  cold,   hard 


stone.  So  free-growing  and  hardy  a  plant  is  far 
before  many  rarer  things  which  need  much  care 
to  make  them  grow. — A. 

Eremuri  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew 
Probably  they  are  over  by  this  time,  but  th( 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew  in  the  end  of  May  and  the  begin 
ning  of  ,Iune  would  be  delighted  with  the  fine 
spikes  of  Eremuru^  himalaicus  and  robustus, 
Towering  in  front  of  the  bushes  at  the  back  of 
the  rock  garden  they  were  exceedingly  etlective 
Eremuri  appear  to  be  good  doers  at  Kew,  and, 
fine  as  they  were  at  the  Temple,  their  beauty 
can  be  best  seen  when  in  growth,  and  not  whei 
cut  and  placed  among  other  flowers.  —A. 

Baddleia  variabilis. — It  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that   Buddleia  variabi" 
has  stood  the  winter  here  for  the  last  three 
four  years  ;  ib  is  a  large   bush  and  has  flowered 
well.    Buddleia  Colvillei  has  stood  several  winters 
and  is  going   to   flower.     Buddleia  ColviUei  was 
figured   in  The    Gaudex   of    June   10,    1893, 
having  flowered  in  Mr.  Gumbleton's  garden,  v, 
Cork.     It  was  then  stated  that  at  that  time  it 
had  never  bloomed  in  England.     I  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  it  has  flowered  in  England  sinca  then 
— T.  M.  Bdlkelkv  Owex,  ToUmore  Hall,  Shmp 
shire. 

Incarvillea  Dalavayi. — The  short  spikes  of 
bloom  of  this  plant  as  exhibited  a  couple  of  years 
ago  and  the  rather  pile  colour  of  the  blooms,  w 
with'tanding  their  sizs,  foretold  bjb  little  of  the 
real  value  of  the  plant  as  we  know  it  to  day, 
Eich  year  has  seen  the  strength  of  the  plants  in 
creasing  and  the  number  of  fljwersalso.  Ever 
this  did  not  prepire  us  for  the  unprecedented 
vigour  and  grand  colour  of  the  flowers,  in  every 
instance  of  like  depth  of  tone,  that  the  Messrs. 
Wallaca  brought  to  the  Drill  Hall  last  week. 
The  length  of  these  fine  spikes  in  the  show  report 
was  given  as  8  inches,  which  was  doubtless  a  slip, 
for  18  inches  was  much  nearer  the  actual  height. 
There  were  enough  flower-buds  in  each  spike  to 
carry  on  the  blooming  for  at  lea>t  three  weeks, 

Deutzia  Lemoinei.— Although  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  growing  D.  discolor  pur 
purascens,  about  which  Mr.  W.  .1.  Bean  gives  an 
interesting  note  in  The  Gardkn  of  June  17  (p 
422),  I  can  quite  confirm  what  your  correspondent 
says  regardmg  his  doubts  about  D.  L3moinei 
have  had  it  growing  on  a  fairly,  but  not  absolutely 
sheltered  rockery  for  nearly  two  years.  In  the 
spring  of  18118  I  did  not  expect  much  of  it,  as  ' 
was  o  jly  procured  the  previous  autumn,  but  it  lo 
all  its  first  growth  and  did  not  flower  that  sprin; 
This  year  it  was  full  of  promise  and  covered  with 
fiower-buds  until  the  disastrous  frosts  of  March 
came,  when  nothing  was  left  but  the  old  wood. 
Now  it  bagins  to  push  leaf-buds,  but  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  anything  more  this  season.  I 
graoilis  does  well  in  similar  positions,  and  one 
hoped  to  have  obtained  in  D.  Lemoinei  a  suitable 
compinion  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  hands 
Deutzii  will  not  do  much  good  in  the  open  in  my 
garden.  — S.  Arxott,  Carsdhorn,  by  Dumfrk-^, 
X.B. 

Ornithogalum  arcuatum. — It  may  have 
escapad  one's  notice,  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  hiving  met  with  any  mention  of  this  Ornibho- 
galum,  which  was  flowering  in  a  bulb  border  at 
Kew  in  the  beginning  of  .June.  The  Ornitho- 
galums  are  not  particularly  popular  plants  with 
mmy — partly  perhaps  because  of  their  rapid 
increase  from  seeds  and  otherwise,  and  partly 
because  of  there  baing  little  variety  of  colouring 
in  the  members  of  the  genus.  One  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  this  tall  Star  of  Bethlehem  might  be 
usefully  grown  by  many  people.  In  the  border 
at  Kew  it  did  not,  perhaps,  look  its  best.  It 
IS  a  plant  which  would  require  a  carpet  of 
owhat  bold  character.  It  is  to  all  appearance 
a  rather  tall  grower.  The  flower-stem  at  Kew  was 
about  3  feet  high.  The  white  flowers  were  of  a  good 
size  and  arranged  in  a  rather  open  cluster.  Spear- 
ing through  late-flowering  plants,  or  naturalised 
in"the  wood  or  wild  garden  or  on  rough  grass, 
one  would  think  this  Oi-nithogalum  would  look 
well,     According   to  the   "  Index   Keweasis,"   it 


comes  from  the  Caucasus.  I  do  nob  think  it  is 
yet  in  commerce. — S.  Ar.vott. 

New  Maltnaison  Carnations. — Those  who 
admire  this  section  of  Carnations  will  not  fail  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  a  shade  of  colour 
new  and  absolutely  distinct.  Hitherto  the  new 
varieties  so-called  have  generally  been  removed 
but  a  shade  or  two  from  some  other  sort,  and  in  the 
varying  stages  of  the  flower  have  many  points  in 
common.  This  is  so  of  some  of  the  blush  kinds, 
and  equally  so  of  the  red  forms.  The  beautiful 
Florizel  which  Mr.  Martin  Smith  brought  to  the 
Drill  Hall  last  week  is  of  quite  a  novel  colour  and 
by  far  the  most  distinct  thing  that  has  appeared 
now  for  some  timo.  The  colour  may  be  regarded 
as  a  rose-cerise  shade,  a  peculiarly  bright  and 
attractive  bone  that  no  two  parsons  will  view  in 
the  same  light.  At  the  same  time  it  was  on  all 
hands  regarded  as  quite  unique  in  its  colour. 
Another  beautiful  Malmaison,  also  a  novelty,  ia 
Lady  Rose.  This  is  of  a  rose  shade,  bhough  the 
soft  silvery  hue  that  shadows  the  tips  of  the  patala 
produces  a  most  charming  effect  that  under  arti- 
ficial light  would  ba  materially  enhanced. 

Lupinus  arboreus  Snow  Q,u.een.— There  is 
bat  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  good  addition  to 
the  tree  Lupins.  The  old  yellow  tree  Lupin  is 
not  quite  hardy  in  very  severe  winters  unless 
given  slight  protection,  and  more  than  once  large 
plants  have  been  cut  to  the  ground  by  severe 
frosts.  This,  however,  may  nob  happen  to  this 
extent  more  than  once  in  half  a  dozen  years,  so 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  plant  is  safe 
enough  when  growing  against  a  wall.  As  a  gar- 
den plant  pure  and  simple  it  is  far  more  effective 
when  grown  as  an  isolated  bush  in  a  rabher  shel- 
tered position  in  the  open.  One  such  that  was 
started  from  quite   a  small   plant  reached   fully 

7  feet  high  and  probably  more  than  this  in  its 
diameter,  but  it  had  bo  be  sacrificed  to  alterations, 
for  ib  did  not  survive  the  shift.  The  number  of 
its  soft  yellow  blossoms,  borne  on  spikes  equally 
profuse,  rendered  it  a  feature  each  summer.  As 
an  isolated  plant  in  the  bush  form  ib  is  not  fre- 
quent, and  is  mentioned  here  in  the  hopa  that 
some  may  regard  it  as  worthy  of  trial. 

Saxifraga  cochlearis. — This  beautiful  and 
free  flowering  Saxifrage  is  now  (June  15)  in  its 
prime,  a  small  clump  only  U  inches  across  bearing 
some  two  dozen  of  its  snowy  spikes  of  flowers.  A 
closer  view,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that  each 
petal  has  a  few  delicate  pink  spots  at  its  base, 
which  is  an  addibional  interest  to  the  flower.  Of 
the  eH'act  of  a  clump  such  as  tfie  one  referred  to  it 
may   be  stated  that  the  inflorascancas  are  about 

8  inches  high,  each  bearing  tliirty  to  fifty  pedicels, 
and  these  latter  usually  three  flowers  each,  though 
occasionally  mora.  Usually  the  topmost  flower 
of  each  inflorescence  expmds  first,  bo  be  succeeded 
by  the  furthest  removed  on  the  pedicels.  Then 
come  the  lateral  blooms,  and  thesa  in  turn  make 
a  display  that  extends  into  about  three  weeks.  I 
think  many  of  bhese  baaubiful  Saxifrages  may  ba 
seen  bo  better  advantage  were  they  cultivated  in 
deeper  and,  for  the  summar  at  least,  moister  soils. 
Failing  this,  a  position  in  compirative  shade  I 
have  known  to  prove  almost  equivalent.  The 
point  to  ba  kept  generally  in  view  is  that  the 
plants  do  not  in  summer  suffer  from  long-con- 
tinued drought.— E.  J. 

Tropseolum  Laichtlini.— No  more  beautiful 
hardy  trailing  plant  could  well  be  imagined.  The 
habit  is  akin  bo  bhat  of  T.  polyphyllum,  that  is, 
in  its  trails,  not  in  the  formition  of  the  leaflets  or 
obher  characteristics,  for  in  thosa  the  plant  is 
quite  disbincb  and  fully  enbibled  to  specific 
honours.  It  is  said  to  ba  even  a  greater  rambler 
than  T.  polyphyllum,  which  is  saying  much. 
With  this  knowledge  of  the  new  kind  then,  it 
will  be  well  to  restrict  the  root  space.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  planter  need  nob  ba  surprised  at 
ling  it  altogether  at  the  spot  where  first 
planbed,  bhough  it  may  appear  quite  unexpectedly 
a  yard  or  so  away.  Ib  is  babber  for  various  reasons 
bo  know  where  the  growths  may  ba  expected,  even 
for  their  safety.  In  the  roak  garden  such  a  pUab 
could  not  fail  to  be  delightful  anywhere,  and  no  ■ 
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where  better,  perhaps,  than  where  it  may  trail 
over  stones,  and  with  leaves  and  blossom  make  a 
very  pretty  picture.  This  beautiful  plant  has 
flowers  of  the  true  orange  shade,  slightly  larger 
than  in  the  older  kind,  and,  both  being  adapted 
for  similar  use,  are  especially  valuable  where 
showy  things  are  required  to  furnish  a  sunny  bank 
or  slope  in  early  June.  T.  Laicbtlini  will  be  a 
long  time  before  it  becomes  cheap  or  plentiful 
unless  it  seeds  freely  and  comes  true.  With  the 
two  kinds  it  will  be  possible  to  raise  some  beauti- 
ful hybrids  before  many  yeirs  have  passed. 

Pruning  Aubrietias.— The  advantages  de- 
rived from  pruning,  or,  more  correctly,  clipping, 
Aubrietias  are  a  more  compact  habit,  a  greater 
profusion  of  bloom,  and  less  injury  in  unfavour-  ■ 
able  winters.  While  there  are  some  positions  in 
which  a  very  large  plant  is  required  there  are 
others  where  neat,  compact  masses  or  lines  are  ! 
needed.  These  are  best  secured  by  clipping. 
Some  Aubrietias  are  of  more  diffuse  habit  than 
others.  The  practice  is  not  a  new  one,  although 
I  cannot  recollect  where  I  first  saw  it  recom- 
mended. I  have  followed  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  clipping,  which  is  done  with  a  large 
pair  of  scissors,  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  finished  blooming  so  as  to  allow  the  ! 
young  shoots  to  be  well  hardened  before  winter 
comes  on.  Perhaps  some  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  common  Arabis  albida  is  mide 
much  more  compact  and  useful  for  some  purposes 
by  the  same  treatment. — S.  Arnott. 

I  think  "Delta"  has  scarcely  read   my 

note  on  these  plants  correctly,  as  I  have  never 
suggested  that  Aubrietias  require  pruning,  though 
I  have  given  my  experience  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  plants  under  both  methods.  I  adopted  the 
so-called  pruning  in  the  first  instance  for  trade 
purposes  and  so  far  back  as  1S7.3  or  1874.  At  that 
period  I  had  to  maintain  a  supply  of  the  kinds  in 
stock,  and,  failing  to  get  good  results  from  cut- 
tings of  the  old  flowering  pieces,  I  cut  certain  plants 
back  quite  close  each  year  after  blooming,  and 
made  use  of  as  cuttings  the  short,  fresh  young 
shoots  that  were  subsequently  made.  I  could 
root  almost  every  one  of  these— a  different  ex- 
perience from  that  I  had  when  using  the  old  wiry 
pieces  that  had  flowered.  I  noticed,  too,  that  these 
pruned  plants  flowered  most  freely  the  following 
year  and  were  more  generally  compact  than  those 
left  alone.  A  few  years  later,  having  charge  of 
some  hundreds  of  yards  of  alpine  gardening  on 
walls,  I  again  put  the  pruning  into  action 
because  those  plants  on  the  wall-top  flowered  less 
well  on  the  summit  of  the  tuft  of  the  plant  than  I 
desired,  yet  bloomed  freely  at  the  sides  where  1 
the  growths  of  the  past  year  draped  the  wall. 
After  the  pruning  there  was  a  decided  change  for  ' 
the  better,  and  therefore  with  the  two  fold 
experience  the  pruning  was  continued.  Even 
now  I  would  suggest  that  pruning  be  done  where  ' 
it  is  desired  to  cover  several  feet  with  a  carpet  of 
these  plants— at  least  during  the  first  few  years — 


more  especially  where  a  start  is  made  to  form  i 
colony  from  one  plant  only  instead  of  several.- 


stitution. — We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  60th 
anniveraary  festival  dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  will  take  place  oa  Wednesday 
next  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  at 
fi.30  for  7  o'clock  precisely,  when  the  chair  will  be 
takea  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  G.C.B. 

Royal  Horticultural  Saciety.— The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  27, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster, 
1 — .'>  p.m.  On  this  occasion  special  prizes  will  be 
offered  for  Roses,  and  at  8  o'clock  a  lecture  on 
"  Some  of  the  Plants  Exhibited  "  will  ha  given  by 
the  liev.  Prof.  Geo.  Henslow,  M.A. 

Mixtures  at  the  Temple  show.— Unfortu- 
nately, I  was  unable  to  visit  the  Temple  show 
this  year,  but  regret  to  find,  from  "  Looker-On's" 
note  (page  4'21),  that  the  same  crowding  and 
mixtures  of  fruit  and  vegetables  prevailed  as 
were  so  pronounced  last  year.  1  quite  agree 
with  him  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
should  endeavour  to  arrange  the  staging  of  such 
exhibits  separately.  I  am  also  sorry  to  learn 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  quality  of  both 
was  but  ordinary  for  such  a  grand  show.  Some- 
how, fruit  and  vegetables  on  the  whole  at  the 
Temple  show  do  not  impress  us  provincials 
favourably.  Perhaps  we  expect  too  much  because 
it  is  held  in  London.— A  Lookek-On  Last  Year. 


Public  Gardens. 

A  recreation  ground  for  Shoreditch. — By 
the  opening  on  Saturday  of  a  small  plot  of 
ground  in  Ivy  Street,  Shoreditch,  the  thickly- 
populated  district  obtains  a  recreation  ground. 
Its  area  is  one-fifth  of  an  acre  and  the  London 
County  Council  paid  £2100  for  it.  This  is  the 
same  price  as  the  Mildmay  Mission  paid  for  it  in 
liSS7,  when  they  proposed  to  erect  a  hospital 
upon  the  site.  A  few  small  shrubberies  have 
been  made,  but  the  rest  of  the  land  has  been 
paved  and  will  be  used  as  a  gymnasium.  The 
cost  of  the  necessary  work  and  apparatus  is  £920. 


replace  the  soil  in  which  the  Irises  have  been 
growing  with  fresh  material.  The  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  a  fungus,  which  spreads  over  other 
plants  such  as  Anemones,  Tulips,  Callas,  &c.— 
En. 

Iris  tingitana. — Will  any  of  your  readers  be 
good  enough  to  give  me  some  hints  as  to  the  cul- 
ture of  this  Iris,  which  grows  with  great  health 
and  vigour,  but  persistently  refuses  to  bloom  ?  I 
have  ic  at  the  foot  of  a  south-west  brick  wall, 
where  other  bulbs  thrive  and  bloom.  Last  sum- 
mer, thinking  it  required  a  fuller  ripening  than 
our  Irish  autumn  generally  gives,  I  took  naif  of 
the  stock  up  and  ripaned  the  tubers  in  a  vinery, 
replanting  when  growth  might  naturally  begin, 
and  now,  although  the  foliage  is  as  vigorous  as  in 
those  not  moved,  another  year  of  failure  to  bloom 
is  added  to  the  many  gone  by.  These  tubers 
bloomed  the  first  year  after  importation,  and  they 
are  most  prolific. — J.  H.  P.,  Ilirer^iton,  Nenarjh, 
Inland. 

The  waather  in  West  Herts. — During  the 
past  week  the  day  temperatures  hive  b36n  mostly 
high,  while  the  nights  have  been  as  a  rule  unsea- 
sonably cold.  On  the  night  preceding  the  15th 
the  exposed  thermometsr  showed  2^*  of  frost, 
which  is  a  low  reading  for  the  middle  of  June. 

t  Two  days  later  the  shade  tamparature  rose  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  78*^.  Both  at  1  foot  and 
2  feet  deep  the  soil  is  about  .'i''  warmer  than  is 
seasonable.  No  rain  fell  during  the  twenty-four 
diys  ending  the   17th,  miking  this,  with  two  ex- 

!  ceptions- June  !l  to  July  '^,  1887,  and  March  17 
to  April  15,  lSiJ,3— the  longest  absolute  drought  I 
have  recordeJ  here  during  the  past  fourteen 
years.  There  occurred  welcome  rains  on  the  18th 
and  the  19th,  however,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
half  an  inch.  No  measurable  quantity  of  rain- 
water has  now  come  through  either  of  the  perco- 
lation gauges  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  During 
the  eleven  days  ending  the  16th  the  wind  on  only 
2;?  hours  altogether  came  from  any  point  but  that 
between  north  and  east.  The  first  Hybrid  Per- 
petual or  Hybrid  Tea  to  flower  in  my  garden  in 
the  open  ground  was  La  France,  which  was  out 
on  the  17tb,  or  one  day  earlier  than  the  average 
for  the  previous  thirteen  years  and  eight  days 
earlier  than  last  year. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsled. 


Irises  dying. — I  will  be  much  obliged  if  you 
can  give  me  any  advice  about  the  enclosed  Iris 
roots.  They  flowered  well,  but  now  the  central 
leaves  of  the  new  growths  turn  yellow  and  the 
shoots  look  as  though  they  had  been  boiled. — 
E.  C. 

*,*  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  carefully 
lift  the  plants,  cutting  away  all  the  infected 
pieces.  Move  the  plants  to  a  fresh  part  of  the 
garden   now— the   best  time   for    doing  it— and 
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"  Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs."  By  W.  Watson. 
L.  Upcott  GiU,  170,  Strand. 

"  The  Solitary  Summer."  By  the  author  of  "  Eliza- 
beth and  her  German  Garden."     Macmillan  &  Co. 


Names    of  plants.  —  Alice   Wilson.—  1,  Rosa 

moschata ;    2,   Centaurea   montana  rubra. -J.    C. 

Ross. — Genista  sagittalis,  a  very  old  and  not  un- 
common  plant  in   gardens.      Native    of    continental 

Europe. J.   C. — 1,  TiUa  vulgaris;    3,  Tilia  platy- 

phyllos ;  3,  Tilia  vulgaris  var.  The  Limes  are  very 
variable  and  Nos.  1  and  3  differ  to  some  extent,  hut 
they  are  both  forms  of  the  European  Lime. 
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